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TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE, 


■♦♦■•- 


This  translation  was  undertaken  because  its  authors  knew  of  no 
work  in  English  which  precisely  corresponded  with  it.  The  his- 
tories of  Milner,  Waddington,  Milman,  Stebbing,  Hardwicke 
and  Robertson,  and  the  translations  of  Mosheim,  Neander,  Dol- 
linger,  Thiersch  and  Schaff,  have  severally  specific  merits  with 
reference  to  the  objects  of  their  composition  ;  but  many  of  them 
are  incomplete  as  general  histories,  most  of  them  were  written 
60  as  to  give  undue  prominence  to  some  single  aspect  of  the 
characters  and  events  of  which  they  treat,  and  all  of  them  are  too 
large  to  be  used  either  as  manuals  for  the  scholar,  as  text-books 
for  the  instructor,  or  as  compendiums  for  the  general  reader. 
Some  attempts  t©  supply  the  deficiency  by  Palmer,  Timpson, 
Foulkes,  Hinds,  Goodrich  and  Ruter,  have  met  with  no  very 
general  acceptance.  A  miniature  representation  of  a  vast  mass 
of  facts,  in  which  each  personage  and  event  shall  appear  in  their 
individual  freshness  and  relative  proportions,  requires  for  its  exe- 
cution peculiar  talents  and  rare  opportunities.  The  Germans 
appear  to  possess  these  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  people. 
Their  learned  men  highly  appreciate  the  value  of  such  manuals, 
and  their  literature  abounds  in  them.  One  of  these,  by  Dr. 
Gieseler,  has  been  translated,  and  is  almost  invaluable.  But  its 
text  is  a  mere  epitome  of  results,  and  bears  no  proportion  to  the 
vast  materials  in  the  notes ;  and  the  narrative  awakens  no  in- 
terest.    It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  graphic  picture,  or  an  ex- 
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pression  of  feeling  in  the  whole  work.  Even  the  posthumons 
volume  which  has  been  promised,  will  leave  the  history  incomplete. 
The  delay  which  has  taken  place  in  the  appearance  of  this 
work  has  afforded  many  opportunities  of  learning  how  much  this 
deficiency  was  appreciated  by  competent  scholars  in  England  and 
America.  From  the  letters  we  have  received,  and  from  public 
journals,  we  might  present  many  testimonies,  not  only  that  such 
a  work  was  needed,  but  that  nothing  in  the  literature  of  the 
present  day  wa&  so  likely  to  supply  the  deficiency  as  a  transla- 
tion of  the  work  we  had  announced.  The  style  of  our  author  is 
especially  adapted  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind ;  his  astonishing 
power  of  condensed  expression, — ^his  easthetic,  if  not  religious  sym- 
pathies, with  every  variety  of  intellectual  and  moral  greatness, — 
his  skilful  daguerreotypes  of  characters  by  means  of  the  trans- 
mitted light  of  contemporary  language, — the  dehcate  irony  and 
genial  humor  which  pervade  his  descriptions, — ^the  picturesque 
liveliness  with  which  a  single  character  or  incident  brings  out 
the  manners  and  spirit  of  an  age, — ^the  precision  with  which 
his  scientific  arrangement  is  preserved,  the  critical  judgment 
with  which  the  minutest  results  of  recent  investigations  are  in- 
troduced,—and  the  graceful  proportion  and  animation  with  which 
the  whole  stands  out  before  us,  render  his  history  attractive  to 
all  kinds  of  readers.  He  throws  away  every  name  or  event  which 
has  no  historical  utility  or  oi^anic  life  ;  he  appreciates  an  heroic 
spirit  wherever  it  appears,  and  each  period  is  estimated  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  its  own  light.  His  is  not  merely  a  history  of  the 
hierarchy,  of  the  nobility,  or  of  great  men,  but  of  the  Church. 
His  descriptions,  therefore,  embrace  especially  traits  of  common 
life,  the  progress  of  the  arts,  and  indications  of  advancement  in 
social  freedom.  If  his  theological  opinions  do  not  quite  coincide 
with  our  own,  he  seldom,  at  least  in  this  work,  obtrudes  them 
upon  our  attention.  His  object  seems  to  have  been  to  maintain 
historical  accuracy,  rather  than  to  exhibit  his  own  opinions  ;  and 
if  sometimes  our  favorite  characters,  or  views,  do  not  appear  in 
the  light  in  which  we  have  usually  contemplated  them,  his  uni- 
form impartiality  and  intelligence  make  us  suspect  our  earlier 
judgments.  None  but  those  who  observe  the  structure  rather 
than  the  particular  dogmatic  expressionB  of  this  work,  will  be 
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likely  to  detect  the  aathor's  peculiar  views,  and  such  readers  can 
afford  to  give  them  whatever  consideration  they  deserve.  A  strik- 
ing comparison  has  heen  drawn  between  him  and  a  living  English 
historian  and  essayist,  but  the  reference  can  be  only  to  the  live- 
liness and  brilliancy  of  his  historical  scenes,  and  not  to  the  mi- 
note  space  in  which  the  picture  of  more  than  eighteen  centuries 
is  presented.  * 

As  soon  as  we  had  determined  to  translate  the  work,  the 
aathor  was  informed  of  our  intention,  and  we  publish  his  reply 
to  our  communication.  Unforeseen  difficulties,  however,  delayed 
the  publication  of  our  work,  and  when  more  than  a  hundred 
pages  had  been  stereotyped,  we  received  a  copy  of  the  seventh 
edition,  with  numerous  corrections  and  additions.  We  have  cer- 
tainly no  reason  to  regret  such  an  occurrence,  although  it  im- 
posed on  us  the  necessity  of  recalling  and  rewriting  a  large 
portion  of  our  manuscript.  We  submitted,  however,  with  cheer- 
fblness  to  the  necessity,  since  we  are  now  able  to  present  an 
edition  in  which  some  errors  have  been  corrected,  the  results  of 
recent  research,  especially  with  respect  to  the  second  and  third 
centuries,  have  been  incorporated,  and  the  eventful  history  of  the 
last  seven  years  has  been  added.  In  an  Appendix,  •  we  present 
every  thing  of  importance  added  by  the  author  in  the  part  which 
had  been  already  struck  off.  But  as  we  were  obliged  in  this  first 
part  to  retain  the  numbers  of  the  sections  used  in  the  sixth 
edition,  and  subsequently  to  adopt  those  used  in  the  seventh, 
some  confusion  has  necessarily  been  created.  Should  a  new 
edition  be  called  for,  we  hope  not  only  to  remove  this  defect,  but 
to  adapt  the  work  to  an  American  position.  The  section  on 
America  (§  462)  has  been  already,  with  the  author's  concur- 
rence, rewritten  and  enlarged.  Considerable  pains  have  also 
been  taken  to  adapt  the  references  and  authorities  to  the  present 
state  of  English  literature,  and  some  references  to  German  trans- 
lations of  English  and  French  works  have  been  omitted,  but 
every  addition  is  indicated  by  brackets.  We  are  well  aware  that 
<mr  work  has  many  faults  after  all  our  revisions  and  efforts  to 
correct  them,  but,  like  the  author,  we  see  no  end  to  the  labor 
which  might  be  bestowed  on  that  which  is,  by  its  nature,  neces- 
sarily imperfect.     Dr.  Hase  has  given  a  large  part  of  his  atten- 
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tion  to  the  original  history  for  more  than  twenty  years.  He  was 
bom  in  the  year  1800  at  Steinbach.  In  1823,  he  was  a  private 
iDstructor  in  Theology  at  Tubingen  ;  in  1829,  he  was  elected  a 
Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Leipsic ;  and  in  1830,  he  became  a 
Professor  of  Theology  in  Jena,  where  he  still  continues.  His 
other  works  are  :  The  Old  Pastor's  Testament,  Tub.  1824 ;  The  . 
Murder  of  Justfce,  a  Vow  of  the  Church,  Lps.  1826  ;  A  Manual 
of  Evang.  Dogmatik,  Lps.  1826,  4th  and  much  enlarged  edit., 
Lps.  1850 ;  Gnosis,  Lps.  1827-29,  3  vols.  ;  Hutterus  Redivivus, 
or  Dogmatik  of  the  Evang.  Luth.  Church,  Lps.  1829,  7  ed.  in 
1848  (a  work  whose  purely  historical  account  involved  him  in 
a  controversy  with  Bohr,  the  great  champion  of  Bationalism, 
and  led  to  a  series  of  polemical  works  on  that  subject)  ;  The 
Life  of  Christ,  Lps.  1829,  4th  imp.  edit.  1854  ;  Libri  Symbolici 
Ecclesiae  Evangelicae  sive  Concordia,  of  which  the  3d  ed.  ap- 
peared in  Lps.  1846  ;  The  Two  Archbishops,  (referring  to  the 
difficulties  in  the  dioceses  of  Cologne  and  Posen,)  Lps.  1839 ; 
The  Good  Old  Law  of  the  Church,  two  academical  discourses, 
2d  ed.  Lps.  1847  ;  The  Evang.  Prot.  Church  of  the  German 
Empire,  on  Ecclesiastical  Law,  2d  ed.  Lps.  1852  ;  The  Modem 
Prophets,  three  Lectures  on  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  Savonarola, 
and  the  Kingdom  of  the  Anabaptists,  Lps.  1851.  He  has  also 
recently  been  engaged  in  the  publication  of  Didot's  new  edition 
of  Stephanus'  Thesaurus  Grecae  Linguae,  of  which  the  seventh 
part  has  just  appeared. 


AUTHOR'S  LETTER  TO  THE  TRANSLATORS. 


To  Prof,  C.  E,  Blumenthal  and  Rev.  C.  P.  Wing  :— 

Dear  Sirs  : — Between  him  who  incorporates  in  a  book  the  resnlts 
of  his  most  serious  and  profound  mental  labors,  and  those  who  from  a 
eordial  preference  endeayor  to  introduce  and  interpret  it  to  a  foreign 
nation,  must  naturally  spring  up  such  an  intimate  intellectual  sympathy, 
that  it  would  seem  surprising  for  them,  if  contemporaries,  to  remain 
strangers  to  each  other.  I,  therefore,  hail  with  grateful  feelings  the 
kind  letter  you  have  sent  me  across  the  ocean,  and  in  imagination  grasp 
the  hand  of  fraternal  fellowship  extended  to  me  from  the  land  of 
William  Penn. 

You  haye  doubtless  already  discovered  that  no  ordinary  obstacles 
were  to  be  surmounted  before  a  good  translation  of  my  Church  History 
could  be  made,  as  my  object  was  to  compress  the  most  perfect  picture 
of  the  religious  life  developed  in  the  Church  into  the  smallest  frame ; 
and  hence  I  was  compelled  to  be  very  parsimonious  in  the  use  of  words, 
and  to  refer  to  the  original  authorities  for  many  things  plain  to  the 
learned,  but  obscure  to  the  learner.  A  French  translation,  once  at- 
tempted, split  upon  this  rock.  I  hope,  however,  that  in  a  sister  lan- 
guage, so  essentially  Germanic  as  the  English,  these  difficulties  may  be 
more  easily  overcome,  and  such  a  confidence  is  encouraged  by  the  fact, 
that  in  a  Danish  translation  they  have  been  completely  vanquished. 

If  I  remember  correctly,  an  attempt  to  translate  my  work  was  onoe 
made  in  England,  but  was  abandoned  on  account  of  its  supposed  incon- 
listency  with  the  views  of  the  Established  Church.  You  have  doubtless 
considered  how  far  this  objection  should  prevail  with  reference  to  the 
Church  of  your  country,  if  the  numerous  and  varied  communities  which 
k&ve  pitched  their  tents  under  the  banner  of  the  stars  and  stripes  may 
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be  truly  spoken  of  as  a  single  Church.  I  trust,  however,  that  among 
those  who  study  history  from  a  higher  position  than  that  of  a  party,  an 
assimilation  of  views  will  gradually  prevail  respecting  the  silent  opin- 
ions and  facts  which  lie  behind  us  in  the  past.  I  have  at  least  honestly 
aimed  to  recognise  in  its  proper  light  every  element  in  any  way  drawn 
around  our  common  Lord.  I  have  thus  endeavored  to  approach  as 
nearly  as  possible  that  exalted  position  from  which  the  history  of  his 
Church  will  be  regarded  by  Christ  himself,  not  merely  as  the  Judge  of 
quick  and  dead,  but  as  the  faithful  Shepherd  seeking  the  lost  lamb. 

May  my  poor  book,  therefore,  be  dressed  once  more  in  a  language 
spoken  on  every  ocean  and  coast,  and  so  come  back  to  me  from  a  world 
to  which,  as  to  another  holy  land,  hosts  of  peaceful  crusaders  are  an- 
nually pouring  to  plant  anew  their  hopes,  and  to  realize  their  long- 
cherished  ideals  in  subsequent  generations.  The  brief  notice  of  the 
Church  in  the  United  States  you  propose  to  substitute  for  my  section 
on  that  subject,  will  doubtless  better  adapt  the  work  to  your  country. 
Whenever  the  universal  interest  of  the  Church  was  the  topic,  I  have 
myself  given  more  space  to  the  Church  of  my  fathers.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  alliance  commenced  between  German  and  American  the- 
ology will  prove  a  blessing  to  both.  Both  nations  have  certainly  a 
great  mission  assigned  them  in  ecclesiastical  history,  which  each  must 
accomplish  in  its  own  peculiar  manner. 

The  sixth  edition  made  its  appearance  just  before  the  storm  which 
has  since  broken  over  central  Europe.  Pius  IX.,  having  been  driven 
from  his  beautiful  Babylon  by  an  insurrection  which  he  could  not  allay 
by  kindness,  has  been  restored  by  republican  France,  to  substitute  a 
government  of  priests  and  Jesuits  for  a  Roman  Republic.  The  French 
clergy  have  also  hastily  concluded  to  send  up  the  petition  "  Domine, 
salvam  fac  rempublicam,"  as  long  as  a  democratic  republic  can  be  main- 
tained in  France.  In  G-ermany,  our  national  Assembly  at  Frankfort 
not  only  proclaimed  the  gospel  of  liberty  for  the  Church,  and  the  fun- 
damental rights  of  the  German  nation,  but  going  beyond  the  people 
whom  they  professed  to  regard  as  their  model,  they  threatened  to  di- 
vest the  state  of  all  Christian  or  religious  character.  The  more  con- 
siderate of  our  nation  sent  forth  their  warnings  against  such  a  rupture 
with  all  historical  traditions,  and  painful  political  events  have  since 
shown  that  the  immediate  object  of  the  Pro^stant  German  Church 
should  be  much  more  cautious  and  consonant  with  the  national  spirit 
This  object  unquestionably  is,  to  give  to  the  Church  the  administration 
of  its  own  a£fairs,  in  alliance  with  a  state  under  which  the  right  of 
citizenship  shall  depend  upon  no  creed,  and  the  gospel  of  Christ  shall 
be  proclaimed  as  the  highest  principle  of  right. 
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In  the  Catholio  Church,  the  independence  of  the  state  secured  to 
the  hierarchy  by  the  rcTolution,  was  made  subservient  to  such  an  enor- 
mous increase  of  itf  powers,  that  the  freedom  of  the  inferior  clergy  and 
of  the  congregations  is  seriously  endangered.  What  was  called  Ger- 
man Catholicism,  has  shown,  as  the  more  sagacious  perceived  from  the 
eommenoement,  that  it  lacked  the  religious  energy  necessary  to  effect  a 
reform  in  the  Christian  ChurcL  Since  it  has  ceased  to  be  harassed  by 
political  obstructions  it  has  dwindled  into  an  insignificant  sect.  But  in 
the  contest  between  a  merely  prescriptive  Christianity,  and  the  pro- 
gressive spirit  of  modem  improvement,  many  a  severe  conflict  must 
doubtless  jet  take  place,  before  Christ  in  this  respect  also  will  maCnifest 
liimself  as  the  Mediator. 

ELuLL  Hasb. 

JssA,  May  Tth,  1S60. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 

In  oompoBing  the  following  work,  my  iotention'was  to  present  a  text- 
book to  the  public,  and  to  accomplish  this,  I  resolved  to  devote  to  it  all 
the  severe  labor  and  concentration  of  effort  which  such  an  object  requires. 
But  I  was  aware  that  however  the  general  outline  might  be  condensed,  the 
living  freshness  which  we  find  in  the  original  monuments  and  documents 
of  each  historical  period,  should  be  preserved  unimpaired.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  endeavoring,  like  most  of  those  who  have  prepared  such 
works,  to  present  only  that  which  is  general  and  indefinite,  I  have  con- 
tinually aimed  to  hold  up  that  which  in  each  age  possessed  most  of  in- 
dividual and  distinct  character ;  and  when  it  became  indispensable  that 
some  general  grand  features  should  be  rendered  prominent,  I  have 
sought  to  make  these  so  suggestive  of  the  particular  facts,  that  recollec- 
tions of  the  most  minute  circumstances  should  throng  the  mind  of  the 
instructor.  In  this  way,  the  attention  will  be  aroused  while  in  the  pro- 
cess of  preparation,  and  the  memory  will  be  strengthened  in  its  recollec- 
tions, since  whatever  is  characteristic  awakens  sympathy,  and  fastens 
itself  in  the  memory.  In  this  respect,  it  may  be  said  that  what  belongs 
to  a  good  text-book,  is  also  an  essential  part  of  every  historical  repre- 
sentation. In  every  century  many  noble  spirits  have  found  their  prin- 
cipal delight,  and  expended  all  their  energies,  in  investigating  subjects 
connected  with  ecclesiastical  history.  And  yet  for  a  long  time  the  com- 
position of  ecclesiastical  history  seems  by  no  means  to  have  retained  the 
eminent  relative  position  which  it  held  in  former  days.  Without  refer- 
ring to  historians  of  an  earlier  period,  where  have  we  any  works  upon 
Church  History  whose  excellence  as  historical  compositions  can  be  com- 
pared with  those  of  Machiavel,  Hume,  and  John  Mailer  ?  Even 
among  the  most  recent  ecclesiastical  histories,  that  of  Spittler  is  the 
only  work  which  can  stand  the  test  of  a  critical  examination  by  the  con- 
temporary literary  world ;  but  its  Christian  character  is  so  obviously 
one-sided,  that  every  one  perceives  that  in  thb  respeqt  it  is  far  inferior 
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to  that  of  Neander.  In  thus  expressing  mj  general  designy^my  object 
is  to  show  what  has  been  mj  aim,  however  far  I  have  come  short  of  at- 
taining it.  In  these  remarks,  however,  I  have  had  very  little  reference 
to  the  mer^  literary  style ;  for,  with  respect  to  this,  we  in  Germany 
generally  need,  and  actually  receive,  much  allowance  for  the  dry  form 
of  a  compendium.  I  rather  refer  to  such  a  careful  study  of  original 
authorities  that  the  objects  and  events  assume  the  living  freshness  of 
reality,  and  to  a  complete  intellectual  apprehension  of  the  facts.  I  have 
also  bestowed  some  attention  upon  a  peculiar  department  of  .history, 
which,  though  it  has  in  former  times  been  noticed  by  all  genuine  eccle- 
siastical historians,  never  became  prominent  until  the  appearance  of  the 
venerable  Neander's  History  of  the  Christian  Eeligion.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, by  any  means  expect  that  my  present  work  will  receive  very  de- 
cided favor  firom  those  who,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  belong  to  the  school  of 
Neander,  since  it  was  certainly  not  so  much  my  special  object  to  search 
out  what  was  spiritual  and  devotional  among  the  people,  as  it  was  al- 
ways to  seize  upon  what  was  characteristic  of  the  popular  religion.  In 
the  greatness  and  completeness  of  such  a  representation,  there  must  of 
course  always  be  much  adapted  to  inspire  devotional  feelings,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, I  have  constantly  felt  that  I  was  writing  the  history  of  the 
actual  kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  But  as  men  have  often  turned 
that  which  was  really  sublime  into  a  caricature,  many  individual  points 
must  necessarily  be  far  enough  from  edifying. 

There  are  some  subjects  not  usually  introduced  into  an  ecclesiastical 
history,  to  which  I  have  awarded  a  right  to  a  position  there,  because 
they  had  their  origin  in  the  Church.  Indeed,  in  most  of  the  larger 
Church  Histories,  nearly  all  of  them  have  had  a  certain  kind  of  con- 
fiideration  already  bestowed  upon  them.  Such  is,  e.  g,,  the  treatment 
which  Schroeckh  has  given  to  the  subject  of  Christian  art,  although  the 
style  in  which  he  has  written  must  be  confessed  to  have  been  singularly 
awkward.  In  his  Encyclopedia,  Rosenkranz  has  also  assigned  a  due 
degree  of  importance  to  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  architecture.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  have  omitted  many  things  ordinarily  mentioned  even 
in  the  smallest  compendiums.  I  have,  however,  so  little  disposition  to 
offer  an  apology  for  this,  that  I  am  rather  inclined  to  reproach  myself 
that,  especially  on  the  subject  of  Patristics,  I  so  far  yielded  to  usage 
that  I  allowed  many  topics  to  retain  their  ordinary  position,  which 
certainly  have  no  right  to  a  place  in  history.  On  various  occasions  it 
has  recently  been  asserted  that  ecclesiastical  history  ought,  at  least  in 
a  course  of  academical  instruction,  to  throw  out  a  portion  of  its  ballast. 
And  yet  we  can  hardly  think  that  a  proper  remedy  for  our  difficulties 
would  be  found  in  the  plan  proposed  by  Tittmann,  according  to  which 
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our  fatore  histories  must  be  confined  to  an  account  of  the  promulgation 
of  Christianity,  and  of  the  internal  constitution  of  the  Church.  For,  it 
must  readily  be  perceiyed,  that  no  true  representation  of  the  actual 
condition  of  the  Church  could  ever  be  made  by  one  who  confined  him- 
self to  such  arbitrary  restrictions.  If,  indeed,  an  ecclesiasiical  history 
should  attempt  merely  to  present  a  connected  account  of  all  theological 
literature,  it  would  go  beyond  its  peculiar  province,  and  become  an  en- 
cyclopedia of  theological  knowledge.  No  particular  event  connected 
with  theological  science  ever  needs  to  be  noticed,  except  when  it  becomes 
important  as  a  prominent  circumstance  belonging  to  the  age,  and  may 
properly  be  regarded  as  characteristic  of  the  times.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, entirely  dispense  with  some  account  of  the  received  doctrines  of 
the  Church.  Although  a  separate  history  of  these  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  the  interests  of  theological  science,  the  ecclesiastical  his- 
torian cannot  on  that  account  omit  all  reference  to  the  subject ;  for  how 
could  the  ecclesiastical  movements  of  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  centuries 
be  adequately  described  without  noticing  the  various  forms  and  processes 
through  which  the  doctirinal  views  of  the  Church,  and  its  different  sects, 
then  passed,  and  by  which  the  character  of  those  great  movements  was 
determined  ?  Indeed,  how  could  a  clear  representation  be  giv^i  of  any 
period  of  the  Church,  unless  it  included  some  account  of  the  system  of 
faith  which  animates  and  sustains  the  whole.  There  is,  in  reality,  only 
a  formal  distinction  between  the  history  of  doctrines  as  a  special  science, 
and  as  an  element  in  the  general  history  of  the  Church ;  for,  aside  from 
the  difference  in  the  outward  extent  with  which  the  subject  is  necessarily 
treated,  they  only  refer  to  the  different  poles  of  the  same  axis, — the 
former  presenting  the  doctrine  rather  as  an  idea  unfolding  its  own  self, 
and  the  latter  exhibiting  it  in  its  relation  to  surrounding  events.  But 
the  principal  method  by  which  ecclesiastical  history  was  to  be  simplified, 
was  by  discarding  a  mass  of  useless  material  Nothing  is  a  part  of 
^   bbtory  which  has  not  at  some  period  possessed  actual  life,  and  con- 
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sequently  become  immortal,  by  exhibiting  in  itself  a  true  refraction  of 
the  Christian  spirit ;  for,  as  God  is  only  the  God  of  the  living,  so  history 
is  not  a  record  of  that  which  is  lifeless  and  dead,  but  of  that  which  has 
a  perpetual  life.  We  have,  however,  hitherto  dragged  along  a  vast 
multitude  of  these  still-born  trifles.  Of  what  benefit  can  it  be,  at  least 
for  students,  to  have  it  in  their  power  to  repeat  the  names  of  all  those 
persons  who  have  been  only  remotely  connected  with  the  different  events 
mentioned  in  history,— of  Synods  which  decided  upon  nothing,  of  popes 
.who  never  governed,  and  of  authors  who  wrote  nothing  of  importance. 
A  veneration  for  the  names  of  these  silent  personages,  of  whom  nothing 
is  recorded  but  the  year  of  their  death,  has  induced  many  even  of  oux 
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greatest  eoolesiastieal  historians  to  fill  whole  pages  of  their  works  with 
the  useless  catalogue.  Should  any  one  think  that  it  is  the  lousiness  of 
the  instmcior  to  quicken  these  dry  bones  bj  giving  an  account  of  their 
works,  he  certainly  has  very  little  idea  of  the  range  of  topics  embraced 
in  the  academic  lecture ;  and  I  appeal  to  the  experience  of  any  one  who 
has  ever  gone  through  with  the  text-book  of  Staudlin  or  of  Muensoher, 
and  inquire  whether  he  has  found  it  possible  to  animate  the  masses 
found  in  them;  or  if  he  has  been  successful  in  this,  whether  he  has 
found  any  advantages  worth  the  trouble  ?  I  have  endeavored,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  avoid  such  useless  verbiage  in  the  text,  for,  although  a  man- 
ual should  be  expected  to  require  much  explanation  from  the  living 
teacher,  it  should  also  possess  some  character  of  its  own.  By  adopting 
this  plan,  opportunity  has  been  acquired  for  a  more  extensive  notice  of 
those  matters  which  were  really  important,  and  it  will  sometimes  be 
found  that  I  have  given  to  such  topics  as  much  space  as  they  ordinarily 
receive  in  larger  works.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  a  degree  of  dispro- 
portion may  be  discovered  between  the  attention  bestowed  upon  different 
individual  subjects ;  but  it  was  never  intended  that  the  most  diffuse  por- 
tions should  take  the  place  of  the  oral  lecture,  but  rather  excite  the 
reader  to  examine  more  thoroughly  into  the  minutest  particulars.  The 
principle  on  which  this  has  been  done  may  be  found  expressed  in  the 
third  section  of  the  work.  The  academic  instruction  will  at  least  assist 
the  student  in  gaining  a  complete  view  of  an  age,  if  it  only  presents  that 
age  most  thoroughly  in  the  lives  of  its  individual  men ;  and  it  is  pre- 
cisely by  such  a  concrete  representation  of  exalted  particular  agents 
that  the  most  distinct  impression  is  produced  upon  the  memory. 
Shakspeare  says,  in  one  of  his  prologues,  *'  I  pray  you,  look  upon  the 
broil  of  a  few  players  as  if  it  were  a  real  battle ! "  In  like  manner,  the 
historian  may  request  his  readers  to  regard  the  intellectual  chiefs  and 
representatives  of  a  particular  period  as  the  age  itself  Such  a  course 
is  not  one  which  I  have  myself  originally  discovered,  but  it  is  the 
necessary  result  of  the  multiplication  of  those  admirable  biographies  of 
which  Neander  has  given  us  such  eminent  specimens,  and  to  the  compo- 
sition of  which  his  example  has  so  much  contributed. 

The  reader  will  sometimes  meet  with  very  peculiar  expressions,  such 
as  no  one  would  reasonably  have  expected  from  my  own  pen.  The  ex- 
perienced reader  of  history  will  readily  perceive  that  these  are  quotations 
which  I  have  taken  as  a  kind  of  catch-words  from  the  original  authori- 
ties. I  might  frequently  have  designated  them  as  such  by  some  mark, 
but  they  are  generally  so  interwoven  and  imperceptibly  blended  with 
my  own  words,  that  if  I  had  attempted  to  distinguish  the  words  of  other 
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auihors  from  my  own,  my  history  would  hare  had  almost  the  aspect'  of 
mosaio  work. 

Although  I  have  neyer  concealed  my  own  opinions,  I  hare  generally 
preferred  to  let  the  facts  of  the  narrative  spe^Jc  for  themselyes.  I  was 
also  far  more  anxious  to  shojr  why  any  particular  event  came  to  pass, 
and  how  it  was  regarded  when  it  took  place,  than  to  indulge  in  those 
pedantic  reflections,  in  which  men  every  where  attempt  to  act  as  judges. 
And  yet  even  with  respect  to  secular  matters,  I  have  never  shrunk  firom 
calling  every  thing  by  its  right  name.  In  the  very  darkest  times,  those 
jrho  occupied  positions  purely  ecclesiastical,  were  allowed  freely  to  call 
that  unchristian  which  was  really  so.  But  probably  most  persons  will 
think  that  when  judging  of  things  inconsistent  with  true  religion,  I  have 
used  the  full  liberty  which  naturally  belongs  to  my  position  and  my 
character  more  frequently  on  the  side  of  leniency  than  of  severity.  I 
have  no  doubt,  however,  that  in  both  respects  I  have  given  ample 
grounds  for  offence  to  those  who  apply  to  other  ages  the  standard  of  intelli- 
gence and  improvement  to  which  t}ieir  own  has  attained,  or  who  judge 
them  by  the  contracted  rules  of  piety  which  they  have  adopted;  in 
whose  eyes  Catharine  of  Siena  was  merely  '^  a  silly  kind  of  woman,''  and 
Julius  II.  '^  il  novum  monstrum ; ''  and  who  say  of  Cardinal  Hildebrand, 
that,  '^  the  scoundrel  even  pretended  to  work  miracles ; ''  or  who,  on  the 
other  side,  relate  that  the  word  of  the  cross  was  ecclesiastically  abolished 
in  Weimar  in  the  year  1833.  But  judicious  men  will  not  f&il  to  recog- 
nize the  same  disposition  in  all  the  apparent  changes  of  opinion  which 
have  taken  place.  They  can  regard  the  same  words  as  seasonable,  and 
indicative  of  an  exalted  mind,  when  used  by  Gregory  YII.,  which  are 
nothing  but  the  helpless  lamentations  of  a  feeble  old  age  when  they  ap- 
pear in  a  Bull  of  Gregory  XYI.  '  With  regard  to  the  bright  side  of  the 
mediaeval  hierai^y,  and^the  dark  side  of  the  Reformation,  I  do  not 
suppose  I  need,  in  a  purely  theological  circle  of  readers,  to  guard  against 
misconstructions  with  a  solicitude  like  that  which  Van  Baumer  recently 
exhibited,  when  writing  for  the  more  general  body  of  the  people.  I 
might,  indeed,  allege  that  the  Reformation  was  so  pure,  and  so  exalted 
in  its  nature,  that  it  needs  no  concealment  of  its  darker  passages ;  but 
even  if  this  were  untrue,  I  should  nevertheless  withhold  nothing  from 
the  light.  Something  may  be  exacted  from  those  for  whom  the  present 
work  is  intended ;  for,  though  they  may  be  young,  they  should  be  trained 
to  take  independent  and  comprehensive  views  of  history.  I  have,  there- 
fore,  in  every  instance  expressed  the  whole  truth  so  far  as  I  have  myself 
known  it.  The  only  sections  in  which  I  have  allowed  any  restrictions 
were  those  which  contain  notices  of  doctrinal  history.  Among  students 
with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  it  is  always  a  rule  to  attend  lectures  upon 
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Beoleaiaslioftl  Hiatory  before  those  upon  Didactic  Theology ;  and  it  ap- 
pears to  me  right  that  this  should  always  be  the  case.  I  have,  there- 
fore,  in  some  instances  sacrificed  something  of  the  profundity  of  a 
ieientific  investigation,  that  I  might  address  myself  more  intelligibly  to 
the  popular  mind.  • 

I  have  also  taken  some  liberty  in  the  general  arrangement.  No  one 
oonrersant  with  the  subject  would  require  that  each  historical  period 
should  be  accommodated  to  the  same  immutable  framework.  Who 
would  think  of  bringing  the  apostolic  Church  into  the  same  frame  which 
has  been  found  so  appropriate  to  the  age  of  the  Reformation  ?  And  if 
some  exceptions  must  be  conceded  by  those  who  are  most  zealous  in  be- 
half of  &  invariable  system,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  abandon  this  phan- 
tom of  uniform  periods,  Neither  have  I  thought  it  necessary  when  no 
change  had  taken  place  in  some  particular  state  of  affairs,  in  all  instances 
to  announce  in  a  formal  manner,  that  such  was  the  fact,  or  to  introduce 
the  most  unimportant  details  as  I  should  have  felt  obliged  to  do,  if  I 
had  had  juBt  so  many  spaces  to  fill  in  each  period.  If  an  event  appears  not 
to  have  possessed  much  influence  until  a  period  after  that  in  which  it 
had  its  commencement,  it  will  be  mentioned  only  in  that  in  which  it  be- 
came fully  developed.  In  all  cases,  I  have  recognized  no  other  law  than 
that  which  requires  that  each  age  should  be  so  presented  that  the  clear- 
est view  of  it  may  be  obtained,  and  most  firmly  fixed  in  the  memory. 
In  some  instances,  especially  in  modem  history,  I  was  doubtful  what 
arrangement  would  be  best  adapted  to  my  purpose.  In  such  cases,  my 
final  decision  was  determined  by  a  very  slight  preponderance  of  reasons 
in  its  favor,  and  I  shall  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  if  others  should  come 
to  a  different  conclusion.  If,  however,  they  actually  consider  all  the  ad- 
vantages and  results  of  each  method,  tliey  will  at  least  appreciate  the 
motives  by  which  I  was  directed  in  my  selection.  • 

A  selected  literature  is  the  only  thing,  in  itself  of  no  importance, 
which  is  yet  essential  to  a  text-book.  Where  it  has  been  possible,  I 
ha?e  distinguished  between  original  authorities  and  revised  editions. 
I  have  referred  to  particular  passages  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  not 
often  as  proof  passages,  but  merely  as  significant  and  distinct  expres- 
Bbns  of  the  age  in  which  they  were  written,  and  to  be  communicated 
Terhally  by  the  lecturer  himself  The  small  number  of  them  will  cer- 
tainly not  be  imputed  to  my  indolence  by  those  who  are  aware  how 
easily  such  citations  are  now  to  be  obtained,  and  how  trifling  an  evidence 
tbey  are  of  genuine  study.  They  will  be  found  most  abundant  in  the 
presoit  work  with  reference  to  recent  times  (though  without  regard  to 
the  views  of  the  contemporary  writers),  because  it  was  then  more  diffi- 
eoh  to  refer  to  general  original  authorities,  or  to  revised  editions  of  them. 
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It  is,  indeed,  possible,  that  if  I  had  waited  ten  years  longer,  I  oonld 
haye  established  some  of  mj  positions  with  more  circumspection.  But 
if  I  had  done  so,  I  might  at  that  time  have  had  neither  the  opportunity 
nor  the  inclination  to  write  such  a  work  as  is  needed  for  a  text-book ; 
and  as  I  shall  be  just  as  able  then  to  make  any  improvements  within  my 
power  upon  the  present  work,  I  hope  my  friends  will  kindly  accept 
what  I  now  have  to  present  them,  although  firom  the  nature  of  such  a 
work  the  writer  is  likely  to  console  himself  at  its  close  with  the  hope 
that  he  will  at  some  future  day  be  able  to  improve  and  perfect  it 

JsNA,  A»cen$ion  Day^  1884. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 

This  Church  History  has  been  every  where  so  kindly  appreciated  and 
noticed,  that  I  have  nothing  but  my  thanks  to  offer,  as  I  present  to  the 
public  another  edition.  With  regard  to  the  division  into  periods,  and 
some  minor  details,  I  have  recently  had  occasion  to  explain  my  views 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  second  number  of  my  polemic  treatises. 

Jbna,  March  9thj  1836. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 

I  CERTAINLY  havc  rcasou  to  rejoice  in  the  reception  with  which  this 
book  has  been  favored,  as  it  has  been  circulated  far  beyond  the  sphere 
for  which  it  was  originally  intended.  Such  a  result  is  especially  pleas- 
ing, as  it  indicates  that  the  interest  recently  awakened  in  ecclesiastical 
and  kindred  subjects  is  not  confined  to  matters  pertaining  exclusively 
to  the  present  generation,  but  that  men  are  anxious  to  become  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  things  in  earlier  times,  and  to  become 
animated  by  the  rich  life  of  the  Church  during  its  whole  past  existence. 
But  while  this  is  true,  literature  itself  certainly  gains  but  little  by  this 
rapid  succession  of  new  editions,  and  it  has  really  been  a  source  of  vex- 
ation to  me  that  I  was  obliged  to  allow  so  fine  an  opportunity  to  pass 
without  contributing  more  to  the  perfection  of  this  work.  The  improve- 
ments introduced  have  generally  been  in  matters  of  no  great  importance, 
and  even  where  some  considerable  changes  have  been  made,  they  have 
not  been  the  result  of  any  comprehensive  investigations  of  my  own,  but 
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ittlier  of  the  labors  of  others.  Thus,  the  section  which  relates  to 
SaTonarola  has  receiyed  some  accession  to  its  materials  from  the  re- 
ieirches  pursued  for  a  while  in  Florence,  bj  mj  former  beloved  col- 
kague  Meier^  and  the  history  of  the  Popes  since  the  Keformation  has 
gained  something  firom  the  ingenious  examinations  and  careful  extracts 
from  original  documents  lately  made  by  Ranke.  Although  the  brevity 
of  a  text-book  has  not  allowed  frequent  references  to  the  German 
Mythology  of  Grimm,  this  work  has  afforded  me  much  valuable  assist- 
ance when  attempting  to  gain  a  complete  view  of  the  history  of  the 
Germanic  Church. 

Prof  £ra^,  in  the  Literary  Advertiser  (1837.  N.  10-12.),  besides 
giving  a  detail  of  individual  facts,  which  is  instructive  to  any  one,  and 
is  especially  worthy  of  my  particular  thanks,  has  passed  a  judgment 
upon  the  spirit  of  my  book,  by  comparing  it  with  Neander's  Church 
History  as  a  standard.  In  this  respect,  we  Germans  are  a  very  strange 
people.  If  any  one  has  succeeded  in  accomplishing  any  thing  excellent 
in  his  own  peculiar  way,  we  always  think  that  if  another  attempts  any 
thing  in  the  same  department,  he  must  set  about  it  in  precisely  the 
same  style.  But  the  very  fact  that  this  particular  kind  of  historical 
writing  h^  had  for  its  representative  and  cultivator  one  so  emioeDtiy 
endowed  as  Neander  confessedly  is,  renders  it  comparatively  needless 
that  others  should  enter  the  same  field,  and  unlikely  that  any  should 
equal  him.  We  can  only  hope  that  he  may  have  health  sufficient,  and 
life  long  enough,  to  complete  his  great  work.  If,  however,  it  is  thought 
that  a  text-book  in  his  style  is  desirable,  Dr.  Guerike  has  certainly 
made  the  most  diligent  use  of  his  pages,  and  should  it  be  objected  that 
Ouerike's  orthodoxy  is  extreme,  Neander  himself  has  trained  up  a  num- 
ber of  clever  pupils,  of  whom  more  than  one  is  competent  to  write  a 
text-book.  I  have  received  in  my  own  way  much  advantage  from 
Neander,  but  my  original  constitution  is  so  different  from  his,  and  my 
Blind  has  passed  through  a  process  of  development  so  very  different, 
diat  I  should  have  gained  but  little,  whatever  efforts  I  had  made  to 
nnitate  him.  No  one  should  expect  to  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  though 
possibly  roses  might  be  found  upon  them. 

The  judgment  of  the  Hegelian  school  has  been  expressed  in  a  review 
by  Prof  Hassey  in  the  Annual  Register  of  Scientific  Criticism 
(1836.  N.  66--68.).  The  liberal  spirit  of  true  science,  and  the  friendly 
disposition  of  the  writer,  cannot  Be  mistaken  in  the  piece,  in  spite  of 
the  severe  terms  in  which  that  judgment  is  expressed.  He  has,  how- 
ever, done  me  some  injustice  when  he  asserts  that  I  attempted  in  my 
remarks  respecting  general  and  indefinite  expressions  in  my  first  preface, 
to  escape  from  the  universal  principles  of  philosophical  thought.     I 
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only  iatended  there  to  speak  against  those  indefinite  phrases  which  are 
so  common  in  our  ordinary  text-books,  as,  e.  ^.,  the  yery  example  which 
I  then  adduced,  where  whole  pages  are  filled  with  names  distinguished 
only  by  a  cross  and  a  date,  which  give  to  them  the  appearance  of  a 
Moravian  cemetery,  rather  than  of  an  abundant  and  varied  individual 
life.  Against  the  objection  that  I  indulged  too  much  in  the  description 
of  minute  details,  which  might  be  urged  more  correctly  against  historical 
representations,  I  will  not  reply  that  it  certainly  requires  more  labor 
to  collect  such  minor  particulars  from  the  original  authorities  than  it 
does  to  make  general  reflections  upon  the  events,  for  I  am  well  aware 
that  my  worthy  opponent  would  contend  for  the  former  as  a  part  of  his 
own  plan,  and  that  he  really  would  require  such  an  earnest  investigation 
of  facts,  as  cannot  be  performed  without  a  severe  exercise  of  thought. 
But  this  earnest  inquiry  into  the  origin  and  nature  of  things,  I  have  in 
no  instance  avoided.  With  regard  to  the  general  principles  contained 
in  the  facts  of  history^  it  will  be  found  that  the  summaries  prefixed  to 
the  periods  contain  nothing  else,  and  that  the  subsequent  details  of 
particular  and  distinct  events  may  really  be  regarded  as  a  more  ex- 
tended illustration  of  them.  But  his  account  of  my  method  of  procedure 
^  this  matter  is  not  altogether  correct.  He  says;  '* The  author,  e,  g.^ 
instead  of  giving  us  the  true  origin  of  monasticism,  presents  us  with  a 
description  of  St.  Anthony ;  and  even  of  him,  we  have  merely  a  series 
of  peculiar  traits  of  character  expressed  in  the  most  pithy  style."  And 
yet  just  before  the  section  alluded  to,  a  complete  general  view  of  the 
origin  and  spirit  of  that  whole  theory  of  religious  life  out  of  which 
necessarily  proceeded  a  style  of  living,  of  which  that  of  the  anchorets 
was  an  extreme  form,  had  been  presented  (now  $  64.),  and  in  the  next 
period,  when  that  which  properly  may  be  called  the  monastic  life  came 
before  us,  a  similar  general  representation  of  the  true  object  and  spirit 
of  this  stylo  of  life  is  given  (now  §  134.).  The  reviewer  proceeds: 
^  We  are  then  presented  in  a  similar  style  with  a  portraiture  of  Cyprian 
(now  ^  84.),  as  the  representative  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical  life  of  his 
age,  and  a  characteristic  incident  in  the  life  of  Leo  the  Great  is  given 
as  a  specimen  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Roman  bishops  drew  into  their 
own  hands  the  administration  of  the  government  of  the  whole  Church  " 
But  in  the  first  instance  here  mentioned,  the  account  of  Cyprian  was 
preceded  by  a  history  of  the  process  by  which  the  legal  relations  of  the 
Church  had  been  formed,  and  by  some  notice  of  the  general  character- 
istics of  the  ecclesiastical  life ;  and  in  the  other  case,  all  the  antecedent 
principles  had  already  been  mentioned  by  means  of  which  the  Roman 
see  had  gained  a  consciousness  of  its  future  destiny.  Cyprian  and  Leo 
are  de8(ribed  to  a  greater  extent  than  others,  because  they  were  re- 
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prded  as  the  natural  representatives  of  this  peculiar  phase  of  the  eccle- 
■utical  life.  My  object  was  in  tliis  way  to  bring  the  abstract  principles 
which  i  had  laid  down  into  a  concrete  representation  by  means  of  those 
kportant  indlTidaal  characters,  inasmuch  as  I  had  certainly  supposed 
Ail  to  be  the  proper  method  in  which  history  should  be  written.  I 
Mippose  I  most  submit  when  our  critic  condescends  to  impute  every 
thing  which  he  approves  in  this  history  to  what  he  calls  '^  the  happy 
tact  of  the  writery  which  enables  him  to  discover  things  as  it  were  bj 
iBBtinet  or  diviDation,"  because  he  did  not  find  them  proceeding  from 
Hegelian  principles,  and  they  were  not  embellbhed  with  the  well-known 
fi»rmulae  of  his  own  school.  I  am  not.  indeed,  one  of  those  who  strive 
to  affect  ignorance  of  those  results  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy  which 
have  had  so  general  an  influence  upon  the  history  of  our  world.  But 
with  respect  to  historical  writing,  Marheineke's  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion has  pnt  the  question  beyond  all  doubt,  that  a  man  can  be  an  emi- 
nent historian,  and  at  the  same  time  a  friend  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy ; 
and  yet  there  are  already  some  symptoms  that  a  zealous  Hegelian  may 
|ffetty  thoroughly  ruin  the  history  which  he  attempts  to  write.  Indeed, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  a  history  of  the  Church  were  written,  even 
bj  a  writer  as  profound  as  Daub  himself,  on  the  principles  and  method 
lately  recommended  by  him  in  the  Journal  for  Speculative  Theology,  it 
would  turn  out  to  be  utterly  unreadable  to  most  of  our  race.  At  any 
rate,  we  may  console  ourselves  with  tho  recollection,  that  since  the  time 
of  Thueydides  there  have  been  some  writers  who,  by  a  happy  tact,  or 
by  divination,  have  been  able  to  produce  something  like  tolerable  his- 
tories, although  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  guided  by  Hegelian 
principles,  or  used  Hegelian  formulae. 

It  has  been  pleasant  to  me  to  find  that  some  learned  men  of  the 
Catholic  Church  have  recognized  my  honest  intention  to  be  uniformly 
JQst  toward  their  Church,  and  to  declare  the  whole  truth  in  every  case. 
It  would  hardly  be  candid  in  the  different  parties  generally  to  expect 
from  each  other  more  than  such  acknowledgments  of  good  will,  since  it 
moat  necessarily  be  a  condition  of  their  different  ecclesiastical  positions 
that  the  same  events  should  have  a  different  aspect  in  the  view  of  each, 
ind  that  one  should  always  find  something  of  which  it  disapproves  in 
the  accounts  of  the  other.  But  it  is  no  small  gain  when  both  are  con- 
vinced of  each  other^s  good  will.  I  refer  particularly  to  a  criticism  by 
Prof  HefeU,  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Tubingen,  (1836,  N.  4.)  He 
is  entirely  correct  when  he  says,  that  what  I  have  written  in  ^  333, 
where  it  is  said,  "  the  idols  were  burned,"  was  not  intended  to  express 
my  own  view.  Nor  is  it  precisely  meant  as  an  expression  of  what 
Zwingle  himself  believed  on  the  subject.    It  is  rather  the  view  and  the 
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language  of  the  whole  generation  in  that  yioinitj  from  which  this  de- 
struction  of  the  images  proceeded ;  and  although  the  expression  is  rather 
mde,  it  was  selected  as  the  briefest  bj  which  the  motives  of  the  actors 
could  be  made  known.  In  the  passage  in  which  Amsdorf 's  installation 
as  Bishop  of  Naumburg  (now  ^  337),  is  mentioned,  I  am  better  agreed 
with  the  honored  Reviewer  than  he  seems  to  have  suspected.  For  when 
it  is  there  said,  '^  The  elector  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  provide 
an  apostolic  bishop  for  that  see,''  it  is  not  merely  intended  that  such 
was  the  purpose  of  the  elector  and  his  counsellors,  and  such  the  reason 
by  which  they  satisfied  their  ovm  consciences  in  this  proceeding,  but  a 
slight  touch  of  irony  is  blended  with  the  whole,  and  is  indicated  in  the 
expression,  that  the  elector  could  not  resist  such  a  temptation^  since  the 
apostolic  character  of  this  bishop,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  consisted 
principally  in  the  fact,  that  the  new  incumbent  would  draw  but  a  small 
salary,  and  consequently  the  electoral  treasury  would  be  enriched  by 
the  ample  revenues  of  the  bishopric.  I  confess,  too,  that  I  ean  see  very 
little  of  a  more  apostolic  character  in  our  Lutheran  zealot  Amsdorf 
than  in  the  mild  and  learned  Julius  von  Pflug.  But  whatever  one  may 
think  with  regard  to  these  points,  the  whole  proceeding  was  in  violation 
of  long  established  rights.  Although  a  little  surprised  that  he  should 
have  called  the  style  of  my  work  enigmcUicalj  I  was  happy  to  find  that 
this  Reviewer  fully  appreciated  the  view  which  I  had  expressed  with 
regard  to  the  relation  of  a  text-book  to  the  oral  lecture.  It  would 
seem,  however,  from  the  historical  examples  which  he  adduces,  that  he 
at  least  succeeded  in  completely  understanding  my  meaning  when  I  re- 
marked, that  the  subjects  which  are  more  generally  treated,  and  barely 
hinted  at,  in  the  text-book,  are  founded  upon  distinct  historical  views, 
and  are  so  presented  as  to  invite  the  instructor,  who  is  well  informed 
on  the  minute  details,  to  communicate  and  enlarge  upon  them.  The 
style  required  for  this  I  should  not  call  enigmatic,  merely  because 
those  who  have  not  become  familar  with  the  original  authorities  of  the 
history  may  find  somethmg  not  properly  obscure,  but  to  be  passed  over 
more  superficially  than  other  subjects,  and  without  a  complete  exhaus- 
tion of  its  contents.  A  germ,  or  a  bud,  cannot,  indeed,  be  fully  seen 
until  it  has  become  expanded  in  the  flower ;  but  whoever  sees  the  bud, 
has  before  him  not  merely  an  enigma,  but  what  is  already  an  intelligible 
reality.  This  is  very  much  like  the  comparison  which  the  Reviewer 
made  between  the  Florentine  and  the  Roman  schools  of  painting,  to 
illustrate  the  distinction  between  Catholic  history  and  my  own,  or  the 
ordinary  orthodox  histories  of  the  Church.  Every  well-educated  person 
will  readily  perceive  the  import,  and  the  striking  nature  of  this  com- 
parison.    But  any  one  familar  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  two  schools, 
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and  has  a  yivid  oonception  of  their  productions,  will  appreciate  the 
profound  trath,  and  the  extensive  applicabilitj  of  this  ingenious  com- 
ptfiaon. 

Jbta,  June  40, 1887. 
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DmufG  the  years  which  have  elapsed  while  the  previous  editions  have 
been  given  to  the  public,  I  have  had  time  and  inclination  enough  not 
odIj  more  thoroughly  to  investigate  many  par^culars  (though  I  must 
not  withhold  my  heartiest  thanks  from  those  who  have  assisted  me),  but 
also  to  revise  the  whole,  without,  however,  changing  the  essential  char- 
aeter  of  the  book.  The  object  for  which  it  was  originally  intended 
would  allow  of  no  augmentation  of  its  size.  The  vastness  of  its  subject 
rendered  all  attempts  to  render  the  contents  themselves  more  perfect  in 
their  relations  and  in  their  distinctness  an  absolutely  interminable 
ta^  But  on  this  anniversary  of  the  morning  on  which,  seven  years 
ago,  the  first  preface  of  this  work  was  written,  I  am  painfully  oppressed 
by  the  recollection,  that  a  large  part  of  the  most  vigorous  and  most 
tranquil  portion  of  my  life  has  been  spent  in  efforts  to  improve  a  work 
of  saeh  a  limited  extent ;  and  I  cannot  venture  upon  any  further  prom- 
ises with  regard  to  future  efforts  in  this  matter. 

JncA,  Ateeiuian  Day,  1841. 
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The  ten  years  to  which  I  alluded  at  the  close  of  the  preface  to  the 
first  edition  have  now  passed,  and  it  is  certain  that  in  an  animated  in- 
tercourse with  the  age  in  which  I  live,  many  of  the  positions  I  first  as- 
somed  have  either  been  more  carefully  verified,  or  have  been  changed. 
Either  in  the  GTerman,  or  in  a  foreign  language,  this  work  has  found  its 
way  through  the  hands  of  the  youth  into  the  quiet  residences  of  many 
pastora,  and  even  into  palaces.  Thus,  under  the  divine  blessing,  may 
it  proceed  onward  in  its  course,  producing  in  the  Church  a  sound 
eonsciousness  of  her  historical  development  until  it  shall  have  fulfilled 
its  mission. 

JmmAj  Jon.  la^  1844. 
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Whatever  is  new  in  this  edition  will  be  found  principally  in  those 
portions  relating  to  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  modem  times. 
Most  of  what  I  have  added  to  the  former  has  been  occasioned  bj  the 
researches  of  the  new  school  of  Tubingen.  These  were  not  altogether 
unknown  to  me  during  the  composition  of  the  original  work,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  works  of  Baur,  Paulus  and  Schwegler,  with  reference  to 
the  period  immediately  after  the  apostles,  they  now  appear  in  more  per- 
fect relations.  I  was  in  no  danger  of  maintaining  an  obstinate  resistance 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  their  historical  scheme,  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  taking  back  my  former  assertions  on  the  same  subject,  for, 
in  the  first  edition,  I  had  maintained  that  a  primary  form  of  ecclesi- 
astical orthodoxy  was  Ebionism,  although  afterwards,  in  consequence  of 
the  progress  of  other  views,  this  was  regarded  as  a  heresy.  The  very 
earliest  theological  treatise  which  I  published,  as  long  ago  as  1824,  and 
which  was  quoted  by  Dr.  Schwegler  himself,  was  written  to  show  that 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  belonged  to  an  Ebionite  party.  And  yet  I 
have  never  been  convinced  that  the  struggle  between  the  Jewish  4Uid  the 
Pauline  parties  continued  as  late  as  a  century  after  the  death  of  the 
apostles,  and  in  countries  beyond  the  limits  of  Palestine,  and  constituted 
the  great  moving  principle  of  the  history  and  literature  of  that  century. 
It  did  not  belong  to  a  mere  text-book  to  discuss  the  ingenious  arguments 
which  Dr.  von  Baur  has  brought  forward,  but  my  present  revision  has 
certainly  gone  quite  far  enough  into  this  matter,  and  my  history  of  this 
oldest  period  of  Church  history  seems  almost  every  where  like  a  quiet 
conference  with  the  Tubingen  school,  by  adopting  or  controverting  whose 
positions  it  has  been  much  benefited.  I  was,  of  course,  unable  to  make 
use  at  that  time  of  the  new  edition  (4  ed.  1847.)  of  Neander's  history 
of  the  apostolic  Church.  The  abundant  materials  ^^ich  the  last  four 
years  have  afforded,  were  easily  added,  like  new  annual  rings  and  shoots, 
to  the  old  trunk  of  the  most  modem  history. 

I  have,  for  this  once,  spared  myself  the  disagreeable  task  of  reading 
the  proof  sheets  for  the  correction  of  typographical  errors,  but  an  un- 
pleasant mistake  has  caught  my  eye  in  note  6,  under  ^  8,  where  my 
diligent  proof-reader,  even  in  opposition  to  grammatical  propriety,  has 
allowed  ab  orbe  condita  to  stand  as  in  the  preceding  edition. 

In  quoting  from  the  Fathers,  and  from  some  other  authors,  I  was 
sometimes  obliged  to  give  the  page,  and  I  therefore  here  mention  the 
editions  to  which  I  referred  :  Athanasii  0pp.  Par.  1627.  dementis 
Alex.  0pp.  ed.  Potter.  Oxon.   1715.     Cypriani  0pp.  ed.  Fell.  Amst. 
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1713.  Epiplianii  0pp.  ed.  Petav.  Par.  1622.  Hieronymi  0pp.  ed. 
Martianay,  when  that  of  Yaliani  is  not  expressly  mentioned.  Justini 
0pp.  ed.  Otto.  Jen.  18428.  Leon  M.  0pp.  edd.  Ballerini.  Origenis 
0pp.  ed.  Delarne. — Geraon.  ed.  Du  Pin.  Antu.  1706.  Guicciardini. 
Yen.  1583-4.  Matthens  Paris.  Par.  1644.  Melancth.  Epp.  in  the 
Corpus  Reformatomm  ed.  Bretschneider.  Platina.  1664.  Dutch  edition. 
Trithemi  Annales  Hirsang.  S.  Galli.  1690. 

In  the  notes  to  the  latest  modem  history,  the  ahhreviations  A.  K. 
Z.  mean  the  (Darmstadt)  Allegemeine  Kirchen-Zeitung ;  Ev.  K.  Z. 
mean  Evangelische  Kirchen-Zeitung ;  Brl.  A.  K.  Z.  mean  Berliner 
Allgemeine  Kirchen-Zeitung;  A.  Z.  mean  Augsburger  AUgemeine 
Zeitung ;  L.  A.  Z.,  or  D.  A.  Z.,  mean  Leipziger,  afterwards  Deutsche 
Allgemeine  Zeitung.  It  may  be  that  some  public  documents  which  had 
been  published  in  the  religious,  are  quoted  from  the  political  journals, 
because  I  had  first  met  with  them  in  the  latter,  but  it  is  certainly  very 
desirable  for  future  historical  purposes,  that  our  religious  periodicals 
siiould  ooUect  in  a  more  perfect  manner  than  they  have  done  the  original 
doenmentSy  especially  of  foreign  Churches.  This  will  become  especially 
nnportanty  if  the  Acta  historico-ecclesiastica,  which  poor  Bheinwald  com- 
neoced,  should  never  be  continued. 

Jkxa,  JFHr$t  Sunday  in  Ad/cen%  1847. 
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Although  I  had  supposed  that  I  had  before  neglected  nothing,  the  re- 
vision of  this  work  for  a  new  impression  has  given  occasion  for  so  many 
improvements,  or  ai  least  -alterations,  that  the  immensity  of  the  affair 
has  once  more  forced  itself  upon  my  attention.  Hence  the  necessity, 
to  my  present  annoyance,  of  a  much  enlarged  edition.  I  might  very 
properly  excuse  myself  by  saying,  as  Pascal  did,  in  one  of  his  Provin- 
cial Letters,  that  I  have  no  time  to  make  it  briefer.  An  author  ought, 
mdeed,  always  to  take  time  for  a  book,  since  generally  he  is  under  no 
necessity  of  publishiDg  prematurely.  But  the  publication  of  a  new 
edition  is  sometimes  beyond  his  control.  When,  last  Spring,  I  re-com- 
menced my  lectures  upon  Church  History,  a  sufficient  number  of  copies 
of  this  text-book  were  not  to  be  obtained ;  I  was  therefore  obliged  to 
BQpply  my  pupils  with  the  separate  sheets  as  they  came  from  the  press, 
and  to  finish  the  preparation  within  a  limited  time. 
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I  have  been  accustomed  generally  to  correct  the  last  proof- sheets 
with  my  own  hands,  but  on  the  present  occasion  I  spared  myself  the  un- 
pleasant task  of  reading  to  find  typographical  errors  ;  and  I  committed 
to  my  students  the  work  of  diligently  watching  for  these  marks  of 
human  frailty.  Their  keen  young  eyes  have  discovered  some  mistakes 
of  this  kind ;  and  not  to  mention  those  which  are  unimportant,  and  are 
easily  seen  and  corrected,  I  will  only  notice  that  instead  of  JSugenius 
VL,  on  p.  279,  Eugenius  IV.;  should  be  inserted;  and  instead  of  1835, 

in  the  third  line  from  tlie  bottom  of  p.  405,  1853  should  be  printed. 

•  ••••••• 

Where  quotations  are  made  from  the  Fathers,  and  some  other 
writers,  and  frequently  the  precise  number  of  the  page  must  be  men- 
tioned, I  have  referred  to  the  following  editions  :  Cypriani  0pp.  cd. 
Fell.  Amst.  1713.  Epiphanii  0pp.  ed.  Petav.  Par.  1622.  Hieronymi 
0pp.  ed.  Martianay,  where  Villarsi  is  not  expressly  mentioned.  Justini 
0pp.  ed.  Otto,  Jen.  1847s.  Leon.  M.  0pp.  ed.  Ballerinii.  Origenis 
0pp.  ed.  Delarue. — Gerson,  ed.  Du  Pin.  Antu.  1706.  G-uicciardini ; 
Yen.  158^-4.  Mattheus  Paris;  Par.  1644.  Melancth.  Epp.  in  the 
Corpus  Eeformatorum.  Platina  1664.  Dutch  edit.  Trethemii  Annales 
Hirsaug.  S.  Galli.  1690.  Sleidan.  Argent.  1555.  Sarpi  1699-4. 
Seckendorf.  Francof.  1688.     Eanke,  deutsche  Gesch.  3.  ed. 

While  the  work  was  passing  through  the  press,  and  after  those 
sections  to  which  they  referred  had  been  printed,  many  important  works 
have  appeared,  which  might  have*  had  an  influence  upon  my  statements. 
I  will  not  mention  them  here,  for  after  a  few  months  such  a  list  would 
be  as  imperfect  as  before.  The  author  of  a  monograph  must  be  ex- 
pected, of  course,  to  understand  his  subject  better  than  others ;  but  he 
who  writes  a  general  history,  must  learn  from  many,  and  be  corrected 
by  almost  all. 

Jena,  Feb.  27eA,  1854. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


r.  Sngittarius^  Introd.  in  HtoL  Ecc  Jen.  T.  L  1894  Vol  IL  ed.  J.  A.  Schmtd^  ITlSw  4  F. 
Vfi/'.A,  Qrundutze  d.  zur  KHlst  nOthigen  Vorbereitungalehren  u.  Bucherkenntn.  OOtt  ed.  8. 1773. 
C.  W.  riii'jge^  EinL  in  d.  Stadiam  n.  In  d.  Litontar  d.  ReL  a.  KGcscb.  Gutt  ISOl.  (<A  O.  Davy 
Ung^  IntrofL  to  the  CMt  Stady  of  Eco.  Uist  Lond.  188^  8.  Ji  Jortin^  Remarks  on  Eccl  Hbt  Lond. 
IMl  2  TuU  8.  W.  BatM,  College  Lectt  on  Eco.  Hiat  Lond.  1545.  8.  G,  Campbell^  Lectt  on  Ecc 
Hift*.  Lund.  1S81  8.) 

CHAP.  L— PLAN. 

/*.  F.  Ko9egarUn^  fi.  Stud.  Plan  n.  Dant  d.  Allg.  KGeech.  B^raL  1S24  UUmann,  Q.  Stelhing 
dcB  KFlisC.  in  nn»rer  Zclt.  (Stud.  n.  Krit  1829.  p.  667ia.)  J.  A.  IT.  TiUmann^  0.  BehandL  d. 
EG«»rli.  vofx  auf  Unir.  (Illgen's  Zeitscbr.  1S32.  toL  L  at  8 )  Dauh^  d.  Form.  d.  Dogmen  a. 
KHiBt  (Zeitscbr.  t  Spekol.  Th.  188«.  toL  I.  H.  1.)  MdhUr,  Einl.  in.  d.  KGescb.  (Hist  Pol  Bl.  f. 
d.  Kalb.  DentiehL  1S89.  vol  lY.  H.  1-a  n.  Qeaamm.  Schrr.  toL  II.) 

§  1.     The  Church  and  the  World. 

Tbe  Church  was  originally  fonnded  by  the  Spirit  which  proceeded  from 
Jeans,  and  was  intended  to  embrace  in  its  commnnion  all  the  religions  life 
derived  from  Ilim,  or  in  connection  with  Him.  All  Churches  and  Sects  com- 
prehended in  this  spiritual  commnnity,  are  only  different  manifestations  of 
tbe  same  Spirit.  The  Chnrch  stands  in  contrast  with  the  World^  when  the 
latter  is  regarded  as  including  all  forms  of  life  which  are  merely  natural,  and 
not  of  a  religious  character.  Especially  does  it  thus  stand  contrasted  with  the 
State^  viewed  as  the  political  organization  of  the  people.  This  contrast,  how- 
ever,  is  only  in  particular  relations,  since  the  State  is  also  a  divine  institution, 
and  tbe  world  was  created  by  God  and  is  intended  to  be  gradually  pervaded 
by  the  Church.  Indeed,  the  Church,  in  its  character  of  the  earthly  kingdom 
of  God,  can  never  be  fully  set  forth,  except  in  intimate  connection  with  the 
world. 

§  2.    Idea  of  Church  Hutory, 

[p.  Schnf.  A  VlndlcaUon  of  the  Idea  of  Hist  Derelopment,  Philad.  1844L  12.  See  also  his  Hist 
of  Apost  Church,  New  York,  186a] 

The  Church  is  always  in  a  progressive  state ;  u  «.,  it  Is  striving  to  be  a  per- 
petual manifestation  of  the  life  of  Christ  in  humanity.  In  other  words,  it  is 
always  aiming  to  exhibit  his  life  more  and  more  perfectly,  and  on  a  more  ez- 
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2  INTEODUCTION.    CHAP.  I.    PLAN. 

tensive  scale,  sometimes  in  conflict,  and  sometimes  in  connection  with  the 
world.  Church  history  is  a  representation  of  the  Church  in  this  progressive 
state,  hy  an  exhihition  of  the  facts  which  have  occurred  in  its  course.  In  its 
scientific  form,  it  is  the  combination  of  all  those  individual  elements  which 
have  had  any  influence  upon  its  composition,  since  it  is,  1)  critically^  an  im- 
partial, honest,  and  strict  inquiry  into  facts,  and  into  the  extent  of  the  confl- 
dence  which  can  he  reposed  in  their  proofs,  so  that  where  certainty  cannot  he 
attained,  a  knowledge  of  this  extent  in  its  different  degrees  may  determine 
the  scientific  character  of  the  narrative ;  2)  genetically^  a  stitement  of  the 
facts  in  connection  with  their  causes,  taking  care,  however,  that  no  explana- 
tions are  given  inconsistent  with  the  proper  nature  of  the  idea  developed  in 
the  events,  or  with  the  peculiar  character  of  the  active  agents  in  them ; 
8)  th^4)logically^  an  estimation  of  the  facts  in  their  precise  relation  to  the  reli- 
gious spirit,  allowing  no  preconceived  opinions  to  determine  what  has  actu- 
ally occurred  hut  only  to  assist  in  understanding  them  as  we  find  them.  The 
correct  manner  of  narration,  or  the  historical  style^  is  that  which  the  student 
naturally  adopts  when  he  has  acquired  a  true  conception  of  the  events,  and 
then  fully  expresses  this  in  living  freshness  and  reality. 

§  8.    Proper  Province  of  Church  History. 

Within  the  appropriate  department  of  Church  History  lie  all  facts  which 
either  proceed  directly  from  the  common  Christian  spirit,  or  indirectly  are 
dependent  upon  the  opposition  or  co-operation  of  the  world.  Some  of  these 
belong  necessarily  to  the  history,  and  are  essential  points  of  development  by 
which  the  Christian  spirit  must  be  represented ;  but  others  are  only  carefully 
selected  representatives  of  the  age  in  which  they  occur,  or  peculiar  manifes- 
tations of  the  Christian  spirit  in  some  important  individuals. 

§  4,    Relation  to  the  General  History  of  Religion, 

IliBt  g^n^rale  des  c^rdraonles,  moenrs  et  coatAmes  rel.  de  (onnles  pcnplea,  rcpr^nt^  par  fignret 
dossini^es  de  la  main  de  B.  Picard^  avec  deR  expHcat  liist  (Amst  1728».  7  yoIs.)  Par.  1741ml 
8  vnls.  J.  Meinern^  Allg.  Krit  Oescb.  d.  Religionen.  Ilann.  lS06e.  2  Th.  E,  V.  WeiUer,  Ideen  s. 
Qesch.  d.  £ntw.  d.  Hel.  QL  M&ncb,  1S0S-IS15.  8  Tli.  Ben).  Constant^  do  la  Religion,  consid^r^  dans 
sa  source,  sea  formes  et  ses  duvoloppemena,  Par.  1824ss.  2  Th.  Ubcrs.  m.  Anm.  v.  Petri.  Brl  ISMs. 
2  vols. 

The  object  of  a  general  history  of  religion,  of  which  Church  history  is 
only  a  single  department,  is  the  development  of  the  religious  spirit  of  man- 
kind in  all  the  forms  in  which  it  has  appeared.  But  the  religious  peculiari- 
ties of  unevangelized  nations  are  only  to  be  introduced  into  Church  history, 
Wien  they  are  in  some  way  involved  in  the  afiairs  of  Christendom  (general- 
ly, at  first,  in  conflict  with  it),  or  when  they  occasion  some  new  relations  in 
it.  For,  as  the  Law  was  adapted  to  lead  the  Jew  and  Philosophy  the  Greek 
to  Christ,  the  same  result  might  be  produced  among  other  nations  by  their 
confidence  in  their  own  gods.  Accordingly,  as  Christianity  is  a  religion  for 
the  whole  human  race,  and  is  therefore  the  ultimate  point  and  perfection  of 
all  other  religions,  Church  History  should  be  the  central  point  of  all  histo- 
ries of  religion,  and  should  gradually  incorporate  within  itself  their  collected 
results. 
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§  5.    Mod^  of  Treating  Church  ffiatory. 

The  Christian  spirit,  in  the  development  of  its  infinite  nature,  and  while 
gradnally  appropriating  all  human  things  to  its  use,  is  destined  and  is  com- 
petent to  be  the  religious  spirit  of  man.  This  result,  however,  w^ill  he  ac- 
complished by  means  accordant  with  its  own  peculiar  law.  As  the  organs  by 
which  it  operates  are  necessarily  free  individuals  and  nations,  free  even  for 
error  and  sin,  the  original  principles  of  the  historical  movement  must  neces- 
sarily assume  an  endless  diversity  of  form  in  the  lives  of  individuals.  Hence, 
the  historical  Judgment,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  representation  of  the  events, 
must  seize  upon  all  these  as  points  of  development  which  find  their  own  ar- 
rangement, and  have  each  an  appropriate  influence.  It  is  not,  however,  in- 
dispensable to  the  impartiality  of  the  historian,  that  he  should  appear  to  love 
nothing  and  to  hate  nothing.  It  is  only  needful,  first  of  all,  that  he  should  nev- 
er place  the  actual  facts  in  false  positions,  on  account  of  either  preferences  or 
aversions,  and  then,  that  he  should  recognize  those  conditions  under  which 
others  have  perhaps  necessarily  formed  opinions  and  sentiments  diiferent 
from  his  own.  Indeed,  a  Church  History,  in  which  the  author  exhibited  no 
distinct  ecclesiastical  character,  and  did  not  imprint  this  with  clearness  upon 
his  work,  would  be  of  very  little  value  to  the  Church. 

§  6.     Value  of  Church  HUtory. 

Gria^Hiek,  de  H.  EcoL  UtiUute,  Jen.  1776k  F.  A.  BdUie,  ▼.  Elnfl.  de&  Kircbenbist  Stud,  anf  d. 
ROdimg  d«s  OemQtbs  u.  d.  Leben.  Lp&  1810. 4.  T.  A.  darisse^  Or.  de  Societatls  Cbr.  Hist  ad  In- 
Ibnn.  sacrtMrnm  aatistitem  accommodate  tradenda.  Oron.  1824 

The  ah&olufe  value  of  Church  History  springs  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  an 
expression  of  the  self-consciousness  of  the  Church  with  respect  to  its  com- 
plete development.  From  this  is  derived  its  practical  necessity.  Whoever 
wishes  independently  to  direct  any  portion  of  the  Church,  must  participate 
in  this  self-oonscionsness,  or  he  will  neither  understand  its  present  position, 
nor  be  able  to  foresee  and  wisely  affect  its  future  course.  In  this  is  involved 
its  utility  for  controversial  and  spiritual  purposes,  or  for  the  assistance  of  oth- 
er sdenoes.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered,  that  when  the  value  and 
object  of  Church  history  are  too  exclusively  kept  in  view,  its  scientific  char- 
acter is  much  endangered. 

§  7.    Sources, 
F.  WalcK^  Erit  Naebr.  y.  d.  Qaellen  d.  KHisL    (Lpz.  1770.)    Qott  1778. 

Our  certainty  with  regard  to  facts  must  depend  upon  the  sources:  1.  Ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  their  proximity  to  the  particular  events  mentioned : 
a)  Original  documents  and  monuments^  which  prove  a  fact,  inasmuch  as  tbey 
ronstitnte  an  element  In  it.  h)  Accounts  by  eye-witnesses  or  contemporaries, 
c)  Historical  writers^  who  draw  directly  from  sources  now  lost.  The  more 
remote  these  anthorities  are  from  the  events  narrated,  the  more  is  their  credi- 
Mlity  liable  to  criticism.  2.  According  to  the  form  in  which  they  exist :  a) 
Writingiy  public  and  private,  without  a  uniform   preference  for  the  for- 
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mer.  (a)  It  is  often  very  diffictilt  to  prove  that  a  witness  was  either  able  or  will- 
ing to  declare  the  whole  truth,  since  his  ability  is  oft;en  affected  by  his  preju- 
dices, and  his  willingness  by  his  party  spirit,  h)  JfonvmenU,  not  only  works  of 
art,  bnt  living  communities,  c)  Traditions^  among  which  legends,  being 
merely  the  work  of  the  hierarchy,  prove  only  what  were  the  views  of  the 
age  in  which  they  originated,  or  were  completed ;  and  popular  stories  serve 
to  establish  an  historical  probability  in  proportion  as  they  are  widespread,  and 
conformed  to  circumstances  which  have  been  otherwise  historically  authenti- 
cated, {h)  A  thorough  investigation  of  sources  is  indispensable  only  to  the 
historical  writer,  (c) 

§  8.    Auxiliary  Sciences, 

The  auxiliary  sciences  usually  mentioned,  such  as  Ecclesiastical  Philolo- 
gy, (a)  Chronology,  (h)  Diplomatics,  (c)  Greography  and  Statistics,  (d)  are  espe- 
cially necessary  only  to  the  ecclesiastical  historian.     But  General  History, 

a)  (a)  8.  Gonciliomm  nova  et  ampllBsiina  colledio,  car.  J.  J>om,  Mantl^  Flor.  et  Yen.  1T59b8l  81 
toIb.  folio.  Canones  App.  et  ConcUL  Saec  4-7.  rec  If.  T.  Brunt,  Bor.  1S89&  S  Th.  (BibL  EccL  P.  L) ; 
[Landon^  Manual  of  Coundla,  comprMng  the  sabstanco  of  the  oioflt  remarkable  and  important  car 
nona,  Lond.  1S4&  1  ?oL  12mo.]  {$)  Bullarium  Roman.  Lnxemb.  1727. 19  Th.  f. ;  Ballamm  amplte 
Coll  op.  C.  Cbcqitelin^  Rom.  1789s&  28  vols,  t ;  Bullarinm  magnum  Rom.  (1758-1880)  opi  Andr. 
Avocati  Barhariniy  Rom.  1886aa  8  Th.  £ ;  RGm.  Ballariom,  o.  Aoszuge  d.  Merkw&rdlgsten  BoUen, 
fibers,  m.  Bemerk.  v.  Eisefuchmidt,  Nenst  ISdlH  2  vols.;  Sammlong  alter  Ooncordate,  v.  S. 
Manch,  Lpz.  18801  2  vols.  (7)  Codex  lltarglcos  EccL  Univcrsoe,  ill.  J,  A.  AssemanvSy  Rom. 
174989^  18  Th.  4.  (8)  Codex  rcgalaram  Monast  ed.  Lucas  HoUteniuB,  Rom.  IMl.  8  Th.  4.  anx.  J£ 
Srockie,  Ang.  Yind.  17&9.  6  Th.  £  (c)  Maxima  Bibliotheca  vett  Patmm,  Lngd.  1677s&  28  Th.  £; 
Bibl  vett  Tatram,  op.  And.  GallandiL,  Yen.  1765fls.  14  Th.  £;  comp.  Fahrioii  Bibl  graeca  Hamb. 
(170585. 14  Th.)  ed.  liarUss,  179088. 12  Th.  4;  Schoenemann,  BibL  hist  literarta  Patrom  Lat  Lpc 
179288.  2  Th.  (Ull  1475);  J.  G.  Walch,  BlbL  patrbtica,  Jen.  1770.  ed.  Daw,  1884;  Hosder,  BibL  d. 
Kirchenvdter,  Lpz.  1776a&.  10  vols.;  Augmti,  Chrestomathia  patilstica,  Lpa.  1812.  2  Th. ;  J.  G.  V. 
Sngdhardt,  Lit  Leita.  z.  Yorlea.  Q.  d.  Patrlstik.  £rl.  1828;  J.  K,  Locherer,  Lehrb.  d.  Patrologie, 
Mainz,  1887 ;  J.  A.  MohUr,  PatroL  a  Christ  Literargesch.  edit  by  Retthmayr,  Ratlsb.  1840. 1  toL  ; 
[Lib.  of  the  Fathera  of  the  H.  Cath.  Church  before  the  Division,  TransL  by  EngL  Clergymen,  Oz£ 
1880.  20  vola.  8.]  {(}  KUies  du  Pin,  Bibliotb^que  dca  anteurs  ecclcsiastiquea  (Par.  1686«8.  47  Tb.) 
Amst  16908S.  19  Th.  4  and  BibL  des  anteurs  86par6s  do  la  communion  de  reglise  Rom.  Par.  1718(1 
8  Th. ;  oomp.  Richard  Simon,  Critique  de  la  BlbL  de  Mr.  du  Pin,  Par.  1780.  4  Th. ;  Cave,  8crIpto- 
ram  SccL  literarla  (Lond.  1689)  ed.  8  Oxon.  1740sa.  iTh.t;J.A.  Fahricii,  BibL  EccL  Harob.  1718. 
£  E^uad.  BibL  Latina  mediae  et  Inflmae  aetati^  Hamb.  178468.  6  Th.  aux  ManH,  Palav.  1754.  8  Th. 
4;  Hist  Littcraire  de  la  France,  par  des  rcllg.  B6n^ictiD8  de  S,  Maur,  Par.  17888S.  20  Th.A;J.& 
Aaaemani,  BlbL  orlentalia,  Rom.  1719s8i  4  Th.  £  Busw,  Omndr.  d.  Chr.  Lit  (till  15th  cent), 
Munst  1823, 2  vols,  b)  Acta  Banctomm  qnotquot  toto  orbe  coluntur,  edd.  Jo.  B<Mandut  alilqiie, 
Antv.  1648-1794.  68  Th.  £  oomp.  De  prosccutione  operis  BoUandiani,  Namur,  1888;  Bonner  Zeit- 
8ohr.  £  PhiL  n.  Eath.  Th.  H.  17  &  20 ;  Vogtl,  Qeech.  a  Wurdigung  d.  Legende  (Illgen's  Hist  TheoL 
Abhh.  1824.  voL  IIL  p.  14088.).  c)  SchlHermacher,  Darstcll.  des  TheoL  Studlmus,  2  ed.  |  190£ 
[Brief  Outline  of  the  Study  of  TheoL  Aic  Translated  by  Wm.  Farrer,  with  Reminia.  of  8.  Edinb. 
1850.  8.  S  184.] 

o)  J.  O.  Suiceri,  Tbeaanros  eooL  e  patribna  graecls,  Amst  (1682)  1728.  2  vola.  £ ;  C.  dn  Fretne, 
Glotaarium  mediae  et  inflmae  graecitatia,  Logd.  1688.  9  vols.  £ ;  ^^tiad,  Oloea.  mediae  et  in£  latinlta- 
tis,  Par.  17888S.  6  vols.  £  and  others;  {Adehtnff)  Olosai  manuale  ad  Scriptt  mediae  et  in£  latinitatii, 
Hal.  177288L  6  Th.;  Glossaries  of  the  Germanic  and  Romanic  Languages;  [G.  C.  Lewis,  Essay  on 
the  Origin  and  Formation  of  the  RonL  Langg.  Oxftird,  1340.  8.]  5)  Aerae:  ab  nrbe  condita,  Beleuci- 
damm,  Hispanica,  Diodetlana  sive  martyrum,  Constantinopotltana,  indicUonnm,  Dlonysiana,  compc 
L^Art  de  v6rifler  les  dates  les  faita  historiques,  par  un  reUg.  B6n6dictin,  Par.  1750.  8  vola.  4.  nonv.  ed. 
par  Vilou  da  &  AUiie,  Par.  1818b.  28  Th. ;  L.  Idder,  Lehrb.  d.  ChronoL  BrL  1881 ;  E,  BHndb- 
meier,  Prakt  Handbnch  d.  Hist  ChronoL  Lpz.  1840;  [Z^  Ificolas,  The  Chron.  of  Hist  2  ed.  Lond. 
1S40. 1  ToL  8;  J,  Haydt^  Diet  of  Dates  to  All  Ages  and  Nations,  Lond.  1846;  Blair''9  Chron.  a&d 
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the  history  of  Jarispnidenoe,  and  the  history  of  Philosophy  and  of  Litera- 
ture, are  all  of  great  importance  as  preparatory  sciences  to  Church  History, 
nnoe  they  present,  in  a  complete  form,  snhjects  whicb,  on  account  of  their 
indiTidnal  connection  with  the  Ohurch^  are  touched  upon  hut  slightly  in 
Church  history,  and  cannot  he  thoroughly  understood  except  in  their  com- 
plete relations. 

§  9.    Division, 

As  erery  thing  in  a  progressive  state  must  he  regarded  in  an  order  of  sue- 
eeflnon,  all  history  is  necessarily  arranged  according  to  time.  But  individual 
grouiM  of  things,  similar  in  nature,  and  connected  together  by  causes  of  a 
more  definite  character  than  mere  temporal  contiguity,  are  often  found  spring- 
ing np  in  the  same  periods.  Hence,  the  arrangement  according  to  time^  must 
be  modified  by  another  according  to  the  subject.  The  division  according  to 
periods  aims  to  assign  some  definite  limits  for  the  scientific  view.  This  math- 
ematical division  by  arbitrary  intersections  is  the  more  inadmissible,  when 
the  lines  which  are  drawn  pass  through  some  event  which  constitutes  an 
epoch,  and  produces  a  thorough  transformation  of  the  Church.  The  essential 
developments  of  the  Christian  spirit  which  have  hitherto  been  made,  are 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism ;  and  the  principal  organs  by  which  it  has 
acted,  have  been  the  Grcco-Roman  and  the  Germanic  national  spirit.  Accord- 
iu^y,  the  history  of  the  Church  is  naturally  divided  iuto  Three  Ages^  and  each 
of  these  into  Two  Periods.  I.  Ancient  Chvreh  Jlistory,  until  the  establishment 
of  the  holy  Roman  empire  among  the  Germanic  nations,  800 :  Grcco-Roman 
dviUzation  in  the  ascendant,  but  gradually  declining,  partly  on  account  of  its 
own  weakness,  and  partly  because  lost  in  the  German  nationality.  The  First 
Period  extends  to  the  victory  of  the  Church  under  Constantino,  812;  Estab- 
lishment of  the  Church,  and  development  of  Catholicism  in  the  midst  of  tri- 
umphant conflicts  and  sufiTerings.  The  Second  Period  exhibits  the  Church,  on 
the  one  hand,  as  the  established  Church  of  the  empire,  attending  to  the  com- 
pletion and  establishment  of  her  faith,  and  on  the  other,  striving  to  allay  the 
storm  of  national  migrations.  U.  MeduBtal  Church  History^  until  the  Re- 
Ibnnation,  1517 :  sway  of  Romano-Germanic  Catholicism.  The  Third  Pe- 
riod extends  to-  the  time  when  the  papal  despotism  attains  its  greatest  ascend- 
ency, under  Innocent  III.,  1216:  victory  of  the  papacy  over  all  opposition. 
The  Fourth  Period  presents  us  with  the  gradual  decline  of  Catholicism,  and 
some  tokens  of  a  coming  reformation.    III.  Modern  Chvrch  History  until  the 

Hist  TMa» :  B«w  ed.  tod  oont  to  the  preMnt  tim«,  Lond,  1350.  8 ;  Orjbrd,  Chron.  Tables  of  An.  St 
Mod.  Hbt  eont  to  1830.  Oz£  1689.  t  and  ffale^t  New  Analysis  of  Chron.  A  Oeofc.  new  ed.  oor.  and 
Impk  Ijwi±  ISaOL  4  Tda.  8;  HdtkM*  Chron.  Ylew.  New  Yurk.  1845] ;  F.  Piper,  Klrchenrcchnnns, 
B«rL  1811.  4;  [A  I".  JarrU,  Chron.  Intrud.  to  Church  Hist  New  Tork.  1S50.  B;  J.  K  Eiil.lU, 
Eedc^  Chron.  Loud.  1840.  &]  c)  J.  MabUlon^  do  re  dlplomatioa,  ed.  2.  Par.  17iH).  f. ;  Sihtin^nuiun, 
ToikUnd.  System  d.  AWg.  Dlplomatlk.  Haxnb.  1801.  2  vols.;  [Diplumatlcs,  as  the  Germans  um>  the 
word.  Is  the  Sdonoo  which  treats  of  diplomaM,  «.  ff.  Bulla,  Brlofe,  Charters,  Patents  Ac]  d)  Curo/l 
•  Si  i^Mfa,  0«ogr^iA  aaera  (Par.  1041.  t)  Amst  1704.  £ ;  F.  Spanhtmii,  Oeopr.  sacra  et  ccc.  (0pp. 
Lafd.  170U 1  Th.  £) ;  J.X.  T.  Wilt%eK,  Handb.  d.  Klrchl  Oco^.  u.  8tatibt  bis  zn  anfunt;  d.  16  Jnhrh. 
BiL  184«i  2  Tolf. ;  A.  W.  Kuttwr^  Ilierographle,  Oesoh.  d.  K.  in  Landcharten,  Elberf.  1$22»«.  2  Th.  C ; 
/  £  r  irittaoA,  AUaa  bum  a.  eceL  Ootb.  1348.  t ;  Stiindlin,  Kirchl  Gcogr.  a.  SUtistik.  TQb.  1^04. 
ITh.;  JL  Wiffgf^  KlrohL  SUtlstik.  Hamb.  1842s.  2  voia. 
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present  time :  conflict  of  Protestantism  with  Catholicism.  The  Fifth  Period 
extends  to  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  1648:  partial  victory  of  Protestantism, 
and  the  new  determination  of  Catholicism.  The  Sixth  Period  shows  ns  the 
conflict  hetween  ecclesiastical  nsages  and  religions  independence.  The  prin- 
cipal articles  of  the  arrangement  according  to  suhjects  are :  1)  The  territo- 
rial extension  of  the  Cliurch ;  {a)  2)  The  constitution  of  the  Church,  and  its 
relation  to  the  State ;  {h)  8)  The  development  of  the  Christian  spirit,  with 
respect  to  doctrine  and  science ;  (<•)  4)  The  popular  lite  of  the  Church,  (rf)  . 
and  the  system  of  puhlic  worship,  {e)  But  this  mechanical  framework  is 
formed  only  very  gradually.  That  relation  is  always  to  he  made  most  promi- 
nent which  is  really  predominant  in  each  age.  Some  elements,  as,  e,  ^.,  the 
Papacy  (/)  and  the  Monastic  Orders,  {g)  appear  as  independent  groups  only 
in  a  few  periods.  After  the  Beformation,  the  separate  Churches  form  essen- 
tial distinctions.  Every  Period,  then,  must  form  an  arrangement  out  of  its 
own  materials,  under  the  direction  of  no  other  law  tlian  that  which  requires 
a  vivid  picture  of  each  age,  derived  from  all  its  ecclesiastical  relations. 

a)  J.  A.  FabHcltuty  »alutarls  lux.  ev.  lot!  orbi  ezorlena, «.  notltia  propagatoram  cbr.  eacronun. 
(Iamb.  1781.  4;  P.  C.  Gmtianus^  Vra.  e.  Gesch.  Q.  Uivpr.  u.  Fortpflanz.  d.  ChriAtentb.  In  Earopa, 
Tub.  1766!».  2  Th. ;   W.  Brown,  Ilbt  of  tbe  Propag.  of  Cbiist  among  Heathen  sinco  the  Reform. 
Lond.  1814.  2  vols. ;    C.  G.  Blumhardt,  Yn.  e.  AUg.  Mis&ion^geecb.  Baa.  1S2S.  8  Th. ;  J.  Wiggtrn, 
Gcscli.  d.  Evang.  Miss.  1S45&  2  vols. ;   [C.  T.  BluntAardt,  Christian  Mb^ion^  Tract  Soc  Lontl  1S40. 
18;  «;:  a  ChouUa,  Grig,  and  Hist  of  Missions,  Boston.  1839.  2  vols.  4;   //«/>,  Hist  of  Chr.  Ml8sion^ 
from  the  Kef  to  the  Present  Time.  Edinb.  1S42.  12]    b)  PetruH  de  Marc.a,  Dss.  dc  concordia sacer^ 
dotli  et  Imperii  s.  de.  libertatibus  ?:ccL  Gallic  I  VIII.  ed.  St,  lialwiuM,  Par.  1603.  f. ;  «/.  //.  Boehmer^ 
Lps.  1708.  f.;  O.  J.  rtam'k^  Gewh.  d.  Kirchl.  GcselbchaftsverfasK  llann.  13088a.  5  vola.;  C.  Rifd^ 
Gesch.  Darst  d.  Verb.  zw.  K.  u.  Staat.  Mainz.  lS36w  1  Th.  (till  Ju&tiuian  I.) ;    Thamassini,  Vetus  et 
novaEccL  di>clpllna  circa  benefioia.  Luc.  172?^.  8  Th.  f. ;  JlicherU,  Ilbt.  Cone  generaliam.  Colon.  1680. 
8Th.  4;  F.  ttulch^  Euivr.  a  vollst  Hist  d.  KVers.  Lpz.  17ft9;  SUtudenmaier,  Gesch.  d.  Bisebofi- 
wahlcn.  Tub.  1530:   J.  AnUxx.  Aug.  Theiner^  Die  EinAlhr.  d.  erzwung.  Khelosigk.  d.  Gebtl.  Altenb. 
lsS2l«l.  (new  tit  1845.)  8  vols,    c)  C.  W.  Flu{fg«,  Gesch.  d.  Thcol.  Wlssenscb.  (till  Uie  Kef)  IlaL  I796as. 
8  vols. ;  K.  F.  Stawllin,  Gt>#-h.  d.  Tlieol.  Wiss.  scit  Verbreltnng  der  alton  Literator.  Gott.  1810.  t 
2  vols. ;  F.  WiiU'h,  Vollst  Hist  d.  Ket/ereicn  (till  the  Image  controv.)  Lpz.  17628a.  11  vols. ;  2>.  PHa- 
viutt.  Opus  de  theol.  dogmalibus  (Par.  1644m.  4  vols,  f.)  ed.  77k  AlftAiniis  {CUricu«\  Antv.  (Amst) 
1700.  6  Th.  £ ;   //.  KUf,  I^hrb.  tL  DGe5cb.  Mainz.  lS87»s.  2  vols.;  W.  Munsch^r,  Handb.  d.  DGesch. 
(till    1004.)  Marb.  17978*.  4  voK  ed.  8  vols.    I.-III.    1S178. ;    JUd.   Lchrb.  d.  DGeseb.  (1811- 
1819.1  m.  Belcgen  u.  d.  Quellen  von  D.  r.  Colin.  Casa.  1832s8. 14  2  Iiaifte,  1  Abth.  Fort^.  v.  JVeit- 
decker,  2  Abth.  IS-SS;  Avgustl,  Lehrb.  d.  DGcsch.  Lpz.  (ISOfi.  ISll.  1820.)  1885;  Banmgarten  Cnt- 
•ItM,  Lebrb.  d.  DGcsch.  Jen.  1S32;  2  Abth.  u.  Comp.  d.  DGcsch.  Lpz.  1840-46.  2  Th.;  J.  G.  V. 
Engelhardt,  DGesch.  Neust  isa9.  2  vols.;   F.  K.  Meier,  Lehrb.  d.  DGesch.  Gicsa.  1840;  K,  J?. 
Iltigfnhtich,  Lehrb.  d.  DGesch.   Lpz.  1840-41.  2  Th. ;  F.  Ch.  Banr,  Lehrb.  d.  DGesch.  Stattg. 
1S47;  Th.  KliffotK,  Einl.  in  d.  DGesch.  Parchim.  1S39;   [A  Tran.'Oation  of  the  Doctrinal  History  of 
JHufimcher,  has  been  published  by  Dr.  Murdoch.  New  Haven.  1S80.  12:   A  Transhition  of  Hagen' 
hach'H  Doct.  Hist  by  C.  W.  Buck,  was  published  In  Clarke's  Ed.  For.  Theol.  Lib.  1846.  2  vols.  12.] 
d)  AcU  Sanctorum  (5  7  nt  b.)  Staudlin,  Gesch.  der  Sittenlehre  Jcsu.  Gott  1799.  1828.  (till  1299.)  4 
vols.  u.  Gesch.  d.  Chr.  Moral  a.  d.  "Wiederaufl.  d.  WIss.  Oiitt  1808;  J.  G.  MuUer,  Eeliqnien  alter 
Zeiten.  Lfiz.  ISOBss.  4  vols.;   Keander,  DenkwQrdigkeiten   ans   der  Gcscb.  dea  Cbristentb.  nnd 
Christl.  Lebcns.  Brl.  (1S23rs.)  1S253.  8  vols,    e)  K  MarUM,  do  antiquis  Eccl.  ritlbua,  ed.  8.  Antv. 
1736SS.  4  Th.  f ;  A.  A.  Pelllocia,  de  Chr.  Eccl  priman,  mediae  et  noviss.  politia.  (Neap.  1777.  Ven. 
1782.  8  Th.)  edd.  Bitter  et  Bravn.  Col.  1629-8a  8  Th.  revised  by  Binterim.  Mainz.  1S25ssl  7  Th. 
In  17  vols. ;  Locherer,  Lehrb.  d.  Chr.  ArchAol.  Frank£  1882 ;  J.  Bingham,  Originea  s.  antiqultatet 
ecc.  ex.  Angl.  (Antiquities  of  the  Chnrch,  [Lond.  new  ed.  1846.  2  vols.}  and  others,)  lat  red.  OrU- 
choviwt.  Hal.  (1724S8.)  17528S.  11  Th.  4;   F.  If.  Bheintcald,  KircbL  Arch.  BrL  1880;  AtigtttU, 
Handb.  d.  Cbr.  Arch.  Auszng,  a.  d.  DenkwQrdlgkk.  (ISUasL  12  vola)  Lpz.  1886s.  8  \o\% ',  C.  C,  F. 
Siegel.  Handb.  d.  ChrirtL  AlthcrtliGmer,  In  Alphab.  Ordn.  Lpz.  18366B.  4  vols. ;    IK  Bohtner,  (3»r. 
Kirchl.  Altherthnmswiss.  Bresl  1836-9.  2  vol.\  ;  \J.  K  Riddle,  Man.  of  Chr.  Antb.  Lond.  18861  8;  I^ 
Coleman,  Antt  of  the  Chr.  Church,  transl.  and  comp.  ftt>m  Augutti.  And.  1841.  8.] 
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OHAP.  II.— GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

SHudliHy  Geseb.  o.  Literttur  d.  KOMch.  edit  by  Hemscn.  Hann.  1S27.     [K.  S.  ffagmbach^ 
XoejU.  a.  Methodologie  der  TheoL  Wiss.  8  ed.  p.  224  Lpz.  1851.  &] 

§  10.    Polemical  Church  History, 

A  general  Church  History  could  not  he  reasonahly  expected,  until  the 
Chnrch  was  sufficiently  extended  to  emhrace  a  large  family  of  nations.  It 
was  not,  in  fact,  written  until  the  Church  had  hecome  divided  and  the  newly 
organized  party  felt  the  necessity  of  connecting  itself  with  antiquity,  and  of  dis- 
turbing the  liistorical  basis  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Such  was  the  object  of 
Matthias  Flacius  Illyricus^  when  he  edited  the  Magdeburg  Centuries,  (a)  in 
which  was  enlisted  all  the  Protestant  learning  of  the  age.  It  was  distin- 
guished for  its  familiarity  with  original  authorities,  for  its  frequent  citations, 
for  a  criticism  which  paid  no  deference  to  earlier  writers  on  the  same  subject, 
and  for  its  passionate  style  of  controversy.  For  more  than  a  century  after- 
wards, nothing  was  published  but  text-books  formed  from  the  materials  sup- 
plied by  the  Centuries,  and  written  in  the  same  spirit.  In  the  Reformed 
Churches,  the  elementary  studies  of  literary  men  were  turned  principally  to 
individual  portions  of  the  general  subject  to  refute  some  particular  assertions 
of  the  Catholic  writers.  /.  //.  Hottinger  was  anxious  to  compose  for  his 
Church  a  work  (J)  of  a  partisan  character  like  that  of  the  Centuries,  but  his 
History,  except  in  whatever  relates  to  the  Oriental  and  Helvetic  Churches, 
indicates  a  limited  knowledge  of  original  authorities,  and  is  mingled  with 
much  irrelevant  matter.  Spanhehii's  Church  History  (r)  presents  a  very  ri^d 
investigation  of  historical  questions,  but  it  was  principally  aimed  against 
Baronius.  Tlie  Catholic  Church  soon  perceived  that  very  little  advantage 
was  to  be  gained  by  merely  contending  against  the  Centuries,  and  that  it 
must  supplant  that  work  by  another  of  a  superior  character.  Intrusted  with 
such  a  task,  Camr  Baronius  wrote  his  Annals  (<7),  in  which  were  incorporated 
vast  treasures  of  ori^nal  documents,  selected  with  a  keen  sagacity  and  zeal 


f)  K  8.  CvpriafL,T.  Ureprang  u.  Wachstbam  d.  Papsth.  Goth.  1719.  and  often.  Frkf.  1788;  A. 
Bnoer,  Ulat  of  tbe  Popea  to  1758.  (cont  by  S,  If.  Coos  8  vols.  8vo.  Phila*!.  1S40) ;  F.  M'alcA,  £ntw.  e. 
ToHiC  IlbL  d.  Papate.  Lpx.  (175«.)  1758 ;  A.  7.  SpiUer,  Gewh. d.  rai)sttli.  e<Ht  by  GurliU u.  Paulw. 
Hdlb.  \m^\J.A.  Uorente^  Qescb.  d.  P.ipste,  a.  d.  Fr.  Lpz.  1923.  2  vols. ;  C.  J.  Weher,  Papstth.  u. 
Pipste.  Stattg.  1S84.  8  Th.  [J.  Rank*^  Iliat  of  the  PoI>e^  transl.  bjr  Mrn,  Aunt  In.  8  vols.  8vo.  Lond. 
ISM.  and  by  W.  K.  KeUy.  Phllad.  1848.  8;  De  Cormenin^  Hist,  of  tho  Popes.  PliUad.  It^.  1  vol  S] 

If)  R.  HoMpiniani  demoDacbta,  L  VL  (Tig  1588.  I608.)  Gen.  1600.  f. ;  A.  D.  Alteserraf,  Ascctlcon 
a.  Origg.  T«i  Mcmaat  (Par.  1674  4.)  rec  Gluct.  Hal.  1782;  //  I/elyoi,  Hist  des  Ordrcs  MoDastiquc^ 
Par.  (1714m.  8  Tb.)  1829Ba.  10  Tb.  4;  Guino  1840.  6  Th.;  Vber.  Lpz.  1758ss.  8  Tb.  revisod  by 
Crom€,  Pra^m.  Gcscb.  d.  Honcbsord.  Lpz.  1774ss.  10  vols. ;  {,€.  J.  Wther)  Dio  Moncberci.  Stuttg. 
1S19*.  8  roliw ;  R  MUnch^  Gescb.  d.  Monchtb.  (a  oolloction  of  inaterial»)  Stuttg.  182S.  2  vols. ;  [&  P. 
Day,  Xonastle  InatitntioM,  tbefr  Orig.  Prog.  Nat  and  Tendency.  Lond.  2  od.  12mo.  1846;  O.  Emil- 
Uannf,  Hist  of  Monast  Orders.  Lond.  lG9a  8.] 

a)  Eoele!4a8Uca  Illstoria,  integraxn  Ecclvslae  Cb.  ideain  coniplectcn.%  congesta  per  aliquot  stadfo- 
•oaet  ploa  rlroa  In  urbe  Magdeborglca.  B&^  l.Vi9-74. 13  centuries,  t ;  New  ed.  by  Bttumgarien.  and 
Sender  NumK  1757-65.  broken  off  with  the  Otb  vol.  h)  nistoria  Keel.  N.  T.  Tig.  1651-C7.  9  vol& 
tn  end  of  16tb  cent  tbe  9th  vol.  by  J.  J.  Hottinger^  the  son.  c)  Summa  Ilistoriac  cccl.  (Lugd. 
1181-94^)  Lpz.  1698.  4.  [His  work  is  abridged  and  transL  with  additions  by  G.  Wt-ighi.  Lond.  8va 
1919.]    d)  Aonatob  eodealaaUd  a  a  a.  ad  a.  119&  Bom.  15S&-1607. 12  Tb.  t  and  often. 
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in  behalf  of  the  Roman  supremacy,  from  the  archives  of  the  Yatioan.  The 
errors  and  partialities  of  the  Cardinal  were  encountered  by  the  critioal  labors 
of  the  Franciscan  Pagi,  in  which  were  exhibited  a  learned  love  of  truth  and 
a  Gallican  attachment  to  liberty,  (e)  In  Italy  numerous  continuations  and 
abridgments  of  the  Annals  were  produced,  in  the  same  spirit  which  the  orig- 
inal author  had  displayed,  but  not  with  equal  talent.  The  continuation  by 
Raynaldus  [till  1565]  is  the  only  work,  which,  in  its  abundance  of  materials, 
can  be  regarded  as  nearly  a  rival  of  that  which  precedes  it.(/)  A  similar  hon- 
or was  sought  by  Sacharell%  (g)  in  opposition  to  the  later  historians  of  the 
Protestant  Church,  and  in  the  composition  of  his  work  he  possessed  similar 
external  advantages,  but  he  displays  hardly  equal  diligence  in  the  use  of  them 
except  in  his  earliest  volumes. 

§  11.  French  Eccledastieal  HUtoriam. 

Catholic  writers  of  history  are  always  restrained  by  a  certain  prescribed  mode 
of  treating  their  subject,  but,  within  the  limits  required  by  this,  those  who  be- 
longed to  the  French  school  attained  a  scientific  character.  The  peculiar  quali- 
ties exhibited  by  them  were  the  result  not  merely  of  the  independent  spirit  and 
position  of  the  Gallican  Church,  but  of  the  influence  of  an  age  in  which  the 
learned  classes  redeemed  from  obscurity  immense  collections  of  materials.  Such 
was  the  spirit  in  which  wrote  the  Dominican  Katalis  Alexander  [Noel],  always 
learned,  dry,  and  scholastic ;  (a)  Fleury^  the  hermit  in  the  midst  of  a  court, 
devotional,  gentle,  versatile  and  copious,  (ft)  Bossuet^  whose  History  of  the 
World  is  written  in  an  ecclesiastical  spirit,  with  logical  eloquence,  and  an  ap- 
parent insight  into  the  ways  of  Providence,  which  implies  that  the  clever 
Bishop  of  Meaux  must  have  been  as  familiar  with  the  court  of  the  Most  High, 
as  he  was  with  that  of  his  sovereign ;  (c)  and  finally -the  Jansenist  (Sebastian 
le  Nain  de)  Tillemont^  whose  Memoirs  are  a  conscientious  and  ample  collec- 
tion of  the  more  ancient  original  authorities,  (d) 

§  12.    Protestant  Scientific  Church  History, 

Instead  of  regarding  history  as  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  eccle- 
siastical disputants,  Calixtvs^  in  a  series  of  monographs,  pointed  out  the  sci- 
entific advantages  of  an  unbiassed  investigation  of  facts ;  and  Arnold  was  en- 


«)  Crltica  htstoiioo^broDologica  in  Annates  Baronll.  Antr.  (Qenev.)  ITOSc  1787.  4  Th.  £  /)  An- 
nales  ecol.  18-21  Th.  Rom.  164()-77.  Colon.  1698m.  ;  the  whole  collection  by  Baroniiu,  Pagl,  Bay- 
naldoa,  eta  oar.  Mansi.  Lao.  178S-59.  8S  Th.  C  [The  Annales  Ecol.  are  to  be  continued  by  Aug, 
Theiner^trom  1572  till  now;  8  vola.  have  appeared  In  1858.  Rome.  1858.  C]  ff)  llistoria  eod.  Bom. 
17n-M.25Th.  4.  (till  1185.) 

a)  Seleota  Historlae  eccl.  capita  et  tn  looa  ejasdem  Insignia  din.  bistorlcae,  cbron.  et  dogra.  Par. 
1676-^6.  84  Th.  (16  centuries).  Later  editions:  Hist  eecl.  Yet  et  N.  T.  ed.  Man^.  Lao.  17^8.  9  Th. 
f ;  Bassana  1778.  9  Th.  t  b)  Hist  ecolesiastique.  Par.  1991-1720.  20  Th.  4.  and  often  (till  1414.) 
transl.  Into  the  Lat  ItaL  and  Oerm.  oontlnacd,  without  saitable  qaallflcations  for  the  work,  by 
Jean  Claud  Fahre.  Par.  1726-40.  90  Th.  4.  and  by  AUta.  La  Croiit,  Par.  1776-7&  6  Th.  [The  work 
of  Fleury  is  in  part  transl  into  £ng.  in  5  vols.  4.  and  is  in  oourse  of  publ.  by  J.  £T.  Ne^cman,  Ozon. 
1842.]  o)  Dlscours  sur  THistoire  onlverselle  depois  le  oommencemont  do  monde  Jasqo'jt  Tempire  da 
Charlee  Magne ;  [Par.  1816.  18ma  and  in  2  mag.  voIsl  8.  transl  by  Rich,  Spencer.  Lond,  1780.  &] 
d)  M6moires  ponr  serrlr  k  I'Hist  eccl  des  six  prdmiora  atteles,  jostiflte  par  lea  dtationa  dea  aateait 
orlginaox.  Par.  1698a0. 16  Th.  4  and  often. 
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eoonged  by  his  Pietism,  and  a  strong  predilection  for  Btich  studies,  to  search 
eigerly  for  traces  of  the  Christian  hfe  in  those  persons  wiio  hsd  in  each  oen- 
tiiry  been  r^ected  hy  the  Oharch.  (a)  The  liberal  tendency  of  the  former,  and 
the  piona  spirit  of  the  latter  writer,  were  equally  opposed  to  the  established 
Chnrdi  of  their  day.  Weiimann's  gentle  love  of  truth,  made  him  strive  to  re- 
concile both  these  tendencies  in  his  selection  of  important  events,  (b)  Mo-' 
skgiMj  consoions  of  historical  talents,  with  a  power  of  combination  always 
bold,  and  sometimes  extravagant,  and  an  acquaintance  with  men  in  various 
and  friendly  relations,  is  universaUy  acknowledged  to  have  been  a  master  of 
eedenastical  historical  writing,  (e)  Next  to  him,  Cramer  was  distinguished  for 
his  accurate  delineation  and  careful  investigation  of  the  dogmatic  history  of 
the  middle  ages,  (d)  while  Scmler^  with  no  attractions  of  style,  and  no  per- 
ception of  the  peculiar  condition  of  earlier  times,  but  with  a  lofty  indepen- 
dence, was  always  plunging  anew  into  the  trackless  abyss  of  ancient  sources,  (e) 
In  the  position  thus  acquired,  but  with  a  more  believing  spirit,  Schrbclh  has 
written  a  Church  History,  which,  after  it  ceased  to  be  a  tedious  Reader,  as  it 
seemed  to  be  in  the  earlier  volumes,  and  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  scientific 
work,  is  equally  trustworthy  with  respect  to  its  materials,  and  ample  in  its 
details.  The  last  volumes  were  added  by  Tzachimer^  with  a  fresher  energy, 
and  more  decided  sentiments.  (/)  Writers  of  a  liberal  tendency  followed  the 
path  marked  out  by  Semler.  SpittUr  gave  to  Church  History  a  more  anima- 
ted and  secular  aspect,  and  at  the  same  time  traced  more  perfectly  its  con- 
nectioos  with  General  History,  (g)  EenJcs  treated  it  rather  as  if  it  were  a 
history  of  religious  errors,  and  a  court  before  which  was  to  be  arraigned  all 
kinds  of  spiritual  despotism.  When  writing  of  events  subsequent  to  the  Ee- 
fonnation,  his  work  is  especially  valuable  for  its  accurate  regard  for  oven  un- 
important matters ;  but  it  is  often  lifeless,  and  tinged  with  the  strongest  pre- 
judices of  his  age.  (A)  As  soon  as  the  opposition  to  the  ecclosiostioal  spirit 
of  earlier  times  had  become  developed  into  a  well-defined  subjectivity,  a 
higher  scientific  character  was  supposed  to  be  attained  by  the  affectation  of 
extreme  indifference.  Schmidt  collected  materials  exclusively  from  the 
sources,  (i)    Engelhardi  g^ves  us  a  clear,  calm,  and  frigid  account  of  the  na- 


a)  UofMrtlwyische  KIrcben-  u.  K«tzer-ntot  (Frk£  ISMai  f.  1729.  4  Tb.  4.)  BcbAffb.  1740m.  8 
Th.  £  h)  Introdaetio  In  meinonblllA  eceL  mAxlme  8a«calornin  prltnornm  et  norlMimomin  (Tub.  1718L 
t  Tofai)  HaL  J745h  2  roK  4.  e)  Hts  prindp«I  complete  work  its  Instftutlonam  Hist  eccl.  antiqoM 
It  l«erallorf^  L  IV.  Tlelrost  (1789.  4.)  1764^  4 ;  Uben.  n.  Term.  v.  J.  v.  Einem.  Lpz.  1769-78.  9  vol& 
•ml  hy  J.  R.  (khlfgH,  Heilbr.  (1  As  2  vola.  1770&)  1766sa.  7  vols. ;  cotnp.  LUcke^  Narratio  de  J.  I* 
MMbemio.  Oott  1887.  4;  [TraniL  into  Eng.  wllb  notea,  bf  J.  Murdoch.  New  York.  8  toI&  Svo.  8 
(d  IMl.  and  by  A.  MeLalne^  with  notaa,  and  often  reprinted;  bis  C^mmentarii  do  reb.  Chr.  ante 
CoBst  hafi  b«en  reoently  traniL  into  EngL  by  Dr.  Murdock.]  d)  Bo99U€C»  Einl.  in  d.  Oosoh.  d. 
▼•IL  v.  lUL  flberiw  mit  AbbandL  renn.  a.  fortgea.  y.  Cramsr.  Lpi.  (1748a8.)  1757m.  8  vols. 
«)  HMoriae  ceeL  soleeta  capita.  BaL  17STH.  8  Tb. ;  Yeraucbe  e.  fruchtb.  Ausx.  d.  KGosch.  Ilal. 
ITTSi^  8  Th. ;  Ten.  Chrlaa  Jahib.  Hal  1789.  2  vols.  /)  ChrlstL  KGcscb.  (till  the  Hefbrm.)  Lpz. 
1718-1908. 85  Th.  9  ed.  1-18  vola.  1772-1802 ;  KOesch.  aince  the  Bcf.  Lps.  1804-10. 10  Tli.  g)  Grand- 
ria  drr  Oeacb.  d.  Chriatl  Klrebe.  G«tt  1782.  0  ed.  cont  till  the  present  time  by  G.  J.  Planck, 
Gdlt  1S12 ;  In  apUIUr't  worka.  Stattg.  1827.  vol  II.  h)  Allg.  Goach.  d.  Chr.  Kirche  nach  d.  Zolt- 
Mga  Brsmaebw.  1788-18ia  8  vols.  0  ed.  of  1st  ds  2d  vols.  4  ed.  of  8d  As  4th  vols,  and  2  ed.  of  5tb 
ft  8th  Tola. ;  the  laat  ed.  of  vola.  H  6a.  after  a  oareftil  revision  (so  as  even  to  lose  many  of  its  origl- 
W  paeollarHiea),  adited  and  oont  (7th  h  8tb  vols.)  by*/!  S.  Voter.  The  Hist  since  the  Eefbrm.  vols. 
14.  Vattr  baa  also  eosnprlaad  in  1  Tb.  (162&)  and  pubUsbed  aa  Tb,  9.    €)  Handb.  d.  Chr.  KGeaob. 
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ked  facts,  and  he  often  descends  to  the  minntest  partionlars.  (i)  The  publi- 
cation of  the  original  authorities,  which  had  been  cantioosly  commenced  with 
a  profusion  of  literary  treasures  by  I>am^  (I)  was  continued  by  OiMder^  with 
much  judgment  in  his  selections  and  in  his  critical  remarks,  and  a  running 
commentary  upon  his  citations,  (m)  Sometimes  Tables,  and  well  digested  ex- 
tracts, are  useful  in  giving  a  general  view  of  the  whole  field,  (n)  Stdudlin^s 
Text-Book  is  a  convenient  collection  of  general  facts,  with  a  few  traces  of 
the  Kantian  philosophy.  Narhe't  was  compiled  with  diligence,  and  not  with- 
out elegance,  but  it  is  without  accuracy  or  character.  AugtistVg  is  a  rapid 
and  convenient  survey  of  the  whole  subject,  especially  of  that  part  which 
relates  to  the  Beformation.  Rehrn's  is  an  extended  table  of  contents,  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  the  secular  department  of  ecclesiastical  history. 
Lange's  is  a  return  to  the  Protestant  controversial  style  of  writing,  but  with 
a  laxer  faith  in  the  authority  of  the  Bible  and  of  human  reason  itself,  (o) 
The  attempt  which  Marheineche  made  to  construct  a  philosophical  system  of 
Church  History  was  abandoned  at  an  early  stage  of  the  work,  but  it  was  ftill 
of  promise,  (p)  The  docideiily  pietistic  tendency  was  for  a  long  time  repre- 
sented only  by  Milner^  whose  object  was  entirely  practical  and  devotional 
and  did  not  load  him  to  study  the  sources,  {q)  until  Keander  gave  it  a  scien- 
tific character,  by  referring  to  the  original  authorities,  developing  its  doc- 
trines in  an  intelligent  manner,  and  giving  prominence  to  the  long-neglected 
representations  of  the  Christian  life.  Though  affectionately  attached  to  the 
Church,  he  was  tolerant  toward  all  who  opposed  it  on  merely  doctrinal 
grounds,  and  clothed  all  his  descriptions  with  an  ample  devotional  drapery.(r) 
In  these  respects,  as  well  as  in  others,  the  Church  History  of  GuerUke  is  only 
a  dependent  abstract  of  his  work,  characterized  by  the  same  Christian  sin- 
cerity, but  with  a  zeal  so  ardent  for  strict  Lutheranism,  that  it  finally  became 
little  more  than  a  severe  lecture  upon  the  apostasies  of  more  recent  times.  («) 
In  the  Reformed  Church,  Jacob  Basnage  still  pursued  the  plan  of  repelling  Bos- 
suet^s  reproaches,  by  fastening  them  upon  his  opponent's  own  Church ;  but 
he  has  imitated  too  closely  the  models  which  he  had  chosen  from  the  French 


Glesa.  1801-20.  6  Th.  2  e<l.  1-4  Th.  1825-27.  (till  Innocent  III)  cont  by  F.  W.  ReUberg,  7  Th.  QieflB. 
1884.  k)  Ilandb.  d.  KOesch.  £rL  1888a.  4  vols,  t)  Lehrb.  (L  KQeech.  Jraa.  1818-26.  2  vols. ; 
KarzgeH  Zusammenst  <L  KQescb.  Jena.  1324.  m)  Lebrb.  d.  KOoscb.  Bonn.  1824-40.  2  vols,  and 
8  vols.;  1  Abtb.  (Ull  lG4a)  4  e<L  of  lat  vol;  1  &  2  Abth.  1844a.  8  ed.  of  2d  vol.;  1  4:  8  AbUw 
1881a.;  [tranal  in  8  vola.  by  &  Davidton.  Edinb.  1846-58.]  n)  VaUr,  Syncbroi.  Tabellen  d. 
KOescli.  HaL  (1808.)  oont  by  J.  a  ThUo,  6  ed.  Hal.  1838.  t ;  Tetena  Ifafd,  Hist  eceL  YL  prloram 
Baec  aynoptlce  enarrata.  Havn.  1880;  Medii  aevi  (604-858.)  P.  L  1882.  4;  J.  T.  L.  DaiUy  Kirchen- 
hlat  Tab.  Jena.  1S3&  t;  O.  Wiihl,  KGesoh.  in  Bildern,  fur  Stadirende  n.  Caodldaten.  MeiMen. 
1840.  C ;  (Amosemonta)  L.  LangA,  Tab.  d.  K-.  n.  DOesch.  Jena.  1841.  4 ;  J.  M.  Schroackh^  Hist  re- 
Ugionis  et  occl.  Christ  Bor.  1777.  cd.  7.  car.  Marheineckt.  1S28  \  J.G.C  Schmidt,  Lebrb.  d.  KGeeoh. 
Oiess.  (1800. 1608.)  1826.  o)  Stdudlin^  Univcrsalgcsch.  der  Chr.  Kircbe.  Han.  1807.  6w  verb.  a.  foxtgML 
A.  V.  F.  A.  JSfoUhausen,  1888;  F.  A.  Naehe,  Comp.  Hist  Eccl.  ao  sacrorum  Christ  Lfiz.  1882 ;  ^»- 
gtuH,  Hist  eoc.  Epitome.  Lpz.  1884;  F,  Behm,  Oraudr.  d.  Gesch.  d.  Klrche,  mit  besL  Kiicka.  aa£  ^ 
Yerfasflb  ders.  MarK  1885 ;  Lohtg,  Lange,  Lehrb.  d.  Cbr.  KGesch.  zor  YertheSd.  Befiest  a.  Fort- 
bild.  d.  Prot  Kircbe.  Lpz.  1846.  p)  Univcnal-Kircbenhlst  d.  CbriHtentb.  Erlang.  lS06w  1  Tbw 
q)  [Hist  of  the  Church  of  Christ  Lond.  5  volsi  8vo.  1S24.  4  vols.  8. 1884.  with  a  continuation  by  J, 
Scott.  Lond.  1826.  4  vols.  12;  Pbilad.  2  vols.  12.  1845.]  r)  AUg.  Gescb.  d.  Chr.  BeL  u.  K.  bis  anf 
Bonifaz  YIIL  10  vols.  Hamb.  1846 ;  [Gen.  Hist  of  the  Ohr.  BeL  and  Chnrcbf  transL  by  J.  Tbrrey, 
4  volt.  8vo.  Boston.  1847-51.]    •)  Handb.  d.  KGescb.  HaL  (1888-46.  8  vols.)  8  vols.;  Abriaa  d. 
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fiteratnre  of  his  time.  (Q  Venema's  Church  History  is  simply  an  excellent 
eoUdction  of  original  authorities,  {u)  A  few  compendiums  contain  all  the  re- 
mits of  the  studies  in  ecclesiastical  history,  so  far  as  these  had  been  attained 
when  they  were  respectively  written.  That  of  Eoyaard  especially  was  writ- 
ten wiUi  remarkable  accuracy  and  care,  (r)  Schleiermacher^  in  his  oral  com- 
munications, endeavored  to  effect  a  union  of  the  liberal  and  pietistic  tendcn- 
ti»y  and  has  executed  in  a  rather  fragmentary  manner,  a  plan,  in  which,  the 
ordinary  materials  being  presupposed,  is  represented  the  intensive  and  exten- 
sive development  of  the  new  principle  of  divine  life  which  emanated  from 
Christ,  (t)  Niedner  has  contributed,  in  addition  to  this,  a  work  which  is 
something  between  a  text-book  and  a  manual,  presenting  not  merely  a  dry  col- 
lection of  thoughts,  but  an  abundance  of  elementary  views  of  individual 
subjects,  {i)  Among  the  histories  adapted  to  popular  use,  (//)  may  be  men- 
tioned the  work  of  Gfrirrer^  which  was  at  first  designed  to  be  a  history  for 
the  German  people ;  but  it  finally  became  an  ample  representation  of  the 
subject,  and  generally  depended  for  its  materials  upon  the  best  authorities. 
The  strongly  marked  peculiarity  of  this  work,  sometimes  in  a  paradoxical 
manner,  but  frequently  with  much  good  sense,  breaks  through  the  devotional 
jdirases  even  of  his  authorities,  (z) 

§  18.     Writers  of  the  German  Catholic  Church, 

It  was  not  until  Joseph  II.  attempted  to  draw  away  the  German  Church 
from  its  connection  with  Rome,  that  an  independent  and  liberal,  but  rather 
rash  and  contracted  interest  in  the  ecclesiastical  afiairs  of  previous  times, 
began  to  be  cultivated  in  Germany.  In  the  commencement  of  this  movement, 
BaykOj  in  his  rough  style,  neglected  nothing  which  could  injure  the  hier- 
archy, (a)  Dannenmayr^  with  more  caution,  and  more  general  views,  pre- 
pared a  text-book  for  the  Austrian  schools,  (h)  and  R,  WolfBGUi  forth  what  de- 
serves to  be  called  a  satire  rather  than  a  history,  (c)  A  movement  of  a  higher 
order  received  its  original  impulse  from  the  Protestant  Church.  Stolberg, 
with  the  zeal,  the  unction,  and  the  unconditional  faith  of  a  proselyte,  but 
with  a  benevolent  and  glowing  spirit,  has  presented  the  more  benign  aspect 
of  Catholicism,  while  writing  and  singing  the  History  of  the  Jewish  people, 

KOcflcfa.  HaL  1842.  0  Utstuire  de  IV^llae  depuis  Jisns  Chr.  Botterd.  1C99;  [Par.  1725.  2  vols.  4.] 
•)  IiMtttatioiiM  Hist  eccL  V.  et  X.  Logd.  1777sa.  7  Th.  4  till  160<).  r)  J.  A.  Turretini,  IlisL  EccU 
•Nnp.  itfqae  ad.  a.  1700.  Gen.  17S4.  cd.  et  contlDnavit  J.  Simon  U.  Ilal.  1750;  Uebcra.  u.  fortges.  v. 
TStUtr.  KGnigsib.  1790;  P.  K,  Jablotmki^  Instltt  Hist  christ.  FrcC  ad  V.  1753.sa^  2  Tb.  c(L  & 
ODnd.  E.  A.  ScAube.  17898.  Tb.  II L;  nistoriam  Saec  18.  add.  StoMch,  1767;  emend.  Sihickedana, 
178S;  W.  JikiueUr,  Lehrb.  d.  KQeach.  Marb.  1804;  2d  ed.  by  Wachler,  1S15;  8<1  ed.  by  JSWcitAaiM, 
1926:  P.  Ht^HedeiU  Groot,  Instltt  Hist  ecc  Gronov.  1&85;  If.  J.  Boyaards,  Comp.  Hist  ece. 
cfar.  Traj.  ad.  Bh.  lS40-6u  8  Fasc.  te)  Gesch.  d.  Cbr.  Kirche,  edit  by  Sonnelf.  BrI.  1810;  (Works^ 
Ablh.  L  Tol.  IL)  0)  Geecb.  d.  Chr.  Kirebe,  Lehrbucb.  Lpz.  1846.  y)  Especially:  C.  JudJ,  Gc'5cb. 
i  Chr.  Kirebe.  BrL  1838 ;  B".  ThUU,  Korzo  Gescb.  d.  Cbr.  Kirebe.  Zur.  1840 ;  Alb.  Baur,  d.  KGesch. 
kgwlriuigter  Ubemlcbt  Welin.1846;  Ilerihert  liau^  Allg.  Gcncb.  d.  Cbr.  Klrche  (dentscfakatb.). 
?&rdas  deatMbtf  Volk.  Frk£  1S46.  s)  Allg.  KGescb.  Stattg.  1841-44.  8  vols,  (till  tbe  coninience- 
BentoTthe  11th  cent) 

o)  Synopsis  Hist  BeL  et  EccL  Cbr.  metbodo  systematica  adombrata.  Prag.  17^.  Einl.  m  d.  Chr. 
ScL  Q.  KGeeeh.  Png.  178SeB.  2d  (modified)  ed.  1790.  Chr.  Rel.  u.  KGescb.  (but  one  Per.)  Pr. 
Ii8»-t3i  4  Tol9L  b)  Institt  Hist  EecL  Yien.  (I78a)  1806.  2  Th.  Thread  of  the  narrative  after  Dan- 
(CoU««lenb«ft)  8  ed.  BottweiL  1886-&  4  Tb.    c)  Geseh.  d.  ChristL  BeL  u.  Klrche.  Z&r.  1792. 
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and  of  the  ancient  Church.  A  continnation  of  his  history  by  another  hand 
was  merely  a  labored  effort  to  attain  the  same  style,  (d)  With  the  same  gen- 
eral views,  but  with  more  accuracy  and  science,  Katerhamp  wrote  a  history, 
in  which  he  has  exhibited  a  more  profound  acquaintance  with  the  original  au- 
thorities in  his  representations  of  the  particular  characters  and  circumstances 
of  the  Church,  {e)  The  liberal  school,  which  now  sought  to  accommodate 
matters  as  much  as  possible  with  the  hierarchy,  was  represented  by  Ritter^  (/) 
and  in  the  extensive  and  popular  work  of  Locherer^  (g)  in  many  respects  like 
that  of  Schroeckh.  The  narrative  of  JRuttenst/>eh  is  carefully  limited  to  a 
mere  statement  of  facts,  (h)  In  other  places  the  various  parties  were  in  di- 
rect hostility  to  each  other.  The  hierarchical  method  of  writing  history  was 
defended  with  keen  wit  by  Hortig^  the  continuation  of  whose  work  by  DoU 
linger^  is  written  in  a  less  animated,  but  in  a  more  serious  strain.  In  his  re- 
vised edition  the  latter  has  promised  a  great  work,  in  which  those  fables  of 
the  hierarchy  which  are  altogether  untenable,  are  to  bo  given  up  as  indiffer- 
ent, but  every  position  capable  of  any  defence  is  to  be  maintained  with  all 
the  weapons  which  a  learned  ingenuity  can  supply.  His  text-book  contains 
merely  the  external  facts  of  history.  (0  On  the  other  hand  Rdehlin-Meldegg 
has  composed  a  prolix,  declamatory,  and  flippant  libel  upon  ecclesiastical  an- 
tiquity, and  of  course  fell  out  with  his  own  Church.  Qc)  AUog  again  pre- 
sents a  specimen  of  a  rather  clumsy  but  spirited  attempt  to  transfer  a  Protes- 
tant form  to  a  Catholic  position,  (I)  and  Annegam  has  compiled  just  such  an 
artless,  rude,  and  tiresome  History  of  the  Clmrch,  as  was  common  in  Grer- 
many  before  the  time  of  Joseph  II.,  and  as  may  even  now  be  seen  in  many 
an  obscure  seminary,  (m) 

8  Th.  d)F,L.ff,  Stolbtrg,  GmcIi.  d.  S«I.  J.  C.  Hamb.  1800-181$.  15  Tb.  (till  148a)  8  ed.  of  1.  9  Tb. 
1810.  Index  by  MoriU,  Vien.  u.  Hamb.  1S85.  2  Th.  ccmt.  by  F.  R,  v.  Ken,  Mcntz.  1S8&-;1$46.  1(M9 
Th.  Index  by  8ttu4»en.  Mentz.  1834.  e)  KGe<>oli.  MAnsUor.  1819-80.  4  Th.  (till  1078.)  /)  llandb.  d. 
K(}o»ch.  Elbur;.  Bonn.  1B8«-8S.  8  vols.  1830.  8  eiL  of  1  &.2  vols,  g)  Oe«cb.  d.  Chr.  RoL  a.  Kirolia. 
Ravenifb.  1324  88.  8  Th.  (Ull  107&)  h)  Institt  Illsttflao  KccL  N.  T.  Vlen.  1888-84.  8  Tb.  (till  1517.) 
0  llandk  d.  Chr.  KOeiioh.  v.  Ifot'tiff,  bcond.  v.  J>iillinger.  Landsh.  1820.  8  Th.  Newly  revlsod  by 
Dollinger  (Gesch.  d.  Chr.  K.)  L%ndsh.  1833*.  1  vol.  1.  8  .\bth.  (In  part  till  1630.)  By  tbo  aamo, 
Lcbrb.  d.  KOesch.  Kegcnsb.  1886afl.  8  volt.  [J,  J.  Ig,  D<Vlinger,  IlUt  of  the  Church.  Trans,  by 
£J.  Cost.  Lond.  4  vols.  8va]  k)  Oescb.  do*  Christvnth.  Froib.  ISSOe.  1  Tb.  In  8  Abth.  (Ull  1824.) 
0  Uni versa] -gi'sch.  d.  Chr.  KIrche.  Mainz.  (1841. 1848.)  1$14.  m)  Gasch.  d.  Chr.  KIrche.  MAnst  1842*. 
8  vols.  Ci>nii».  Jen.  L.  Z.  1S44.  N.  144s5.  [Eng.  Gon.  Eecl.  Illstt  arc  Wm.  Palmer^  Compend.  Ecd. 
Hist.  6  fid.  OxfbnL  1S44.  O.  Waddington^  H.  of  the  Church  to  tho  Rof  Lond.  1;!i88.  8  vols,  it  cont 
tbroQgh  the  Be£  Lopd.  1888.  8  vols.  8.  J.  PrieUlei/,  Gon.  II.  of  the  Chr.  Church,  LontL  1808,  6  vol^ 
a  Jonek*  II.  of  the  Chr.  Church  to  the  17th  century.  Lond.  1830.  8  vols.  8.  if.  RutUr^  H.  of  the  Chr. 
Church.  New  Tork.  8.  C,  A,  Goodrich,  Church  lUsL  Burlington.  1S80.  8.  U.  SUbling,  II.  of  tbo  Cbr. 
Church  (a  &)nt.  of  lllhierX  8  vols.  Lond.  1842.] 
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FBOU    0HBI8T    TO    CONSTANTINE. 
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S  14.     General  View  and  Original  Authoritiee. 

L  1)  An  ecc1e»lastlcal  writers  of  this  time.  Fragments  of  those  works  which  have  been  lost  in : 
Grafte, Spldlegf am  Patmm  et  Haerctlcornm  Sacc.  L  II.  ct  III.  Oxon.  (169S.)  17lK).  1714.  8  vols.  Routh^ 
Bdiqotae  aacrac,  a.  anctomm  fere  deperdltonim  L  ot  II.  Saco.  Fragmenta.  [Edit  altera.  Ozod.  1S47. 
4  ToU]  8)  Fragments  of  UeffeHppi  ivofitrfifMra  r&v  iKKKtivtaariKStw  irpi^tvw  in  Routhy  vol. 
L  p.  lS7aa.  EuaAU  iKKKrifnaetriH^  iirropia.  Ed.  ValMitu.  Par.  1669.  C  K  Zimmertnann^  Frcf. 
lan.  1  p.  4.  HHnichsH.  Lfi^  lS27s.  8  Tb.  4.  Burton^  Oxon.  18SS.  8  toIs^  [A  new  transl  with  Llflo 
of  "Bom,  l/faA.  1S48.  8.]  8)  Ruinart,  Acta  prlmornm  martyrum,  od.  2.  Amst  1713.  f  repw  Galura^ 
Aug.  Y.  ISOS:  8  Tola.  4)  Paasagee  ftom  writers  not  Christian :  Josephaa,  Suetonius,  Tacitns,  Plinins, 
Dio  CkaBia%  Scriptorta  Ubt.  Angostae,  eta  explained  in  Kaih.  Lardner;  Collection  of  the  Jewish 
iad  Heathen  teatimoniaa  of  the  Christian  religion.  Lond.  1764as.  4  vols.  4  II.  Tillemont  (f  11.  nt  d.) 
CUrid  Hist  ace  dnoram  prlorom  Saec  Amst  1716.  4.  Mo^umiide  rebus  Chrlittanorum  ante  Const 
CuomcDtariL  Helmst  17S8.  4.  [tran;«L  by  Tidal,  2  vola  &  Lond.  1318.]  SemUri  Obss.  qnibus  Hist 
ChristSaa.  Illastralur  usque  ad  Const  Hal  1784  If,  Wi  JfUlmatt^  Hist  of  Christhuilty  from  the  Birth 
ef  Chrtot  to  the  extinction  of  Paganism  in  the  Roman  Empire.  Lend.  1840.  8  vols,  [with  notes  by 
Murdoek.  Sto.  New  Yorlc.  JCaye^  Eccies.  Hist  of  2  and  8  Ccntt  8to.  1826.  2  vols.  &  llindA,  Hist 
of  the  Else  and  early  Prog,  of  Christianity.  8  to1&  8to.  Lond.  W.  B.  Taylor^  The  Hist  of  Christian- 
ity, from  Its  Promulg.  to  its  legal  cstab.  in  the  Bom.  Empire.  12mo.  Lond.  1844.  S.  Burton^  Lectures 
upon  the  Uist  of  the  Chr.  Charch  from  the  Ascen.  of  J.  Christ  to  the  conversion  of  Const  4  ed.  12mo. 
Lood.  184a  RoUrt  Millar,  Hist  of  the  Propag.  of  Christ  Lond.  2  vols.  8va  1781.  8  cd.  Wm.  Cave^ 
lirea  of  Fathers  of  the  flrat  four  ages  of  the  Church.  Lond.  2  vols.  foL  1688-87.  new  ed.  by  H.  Cary, 
1540.  S  vols.  &  Jl  Cave,  Prim.  Chr.  or  Bel  of  the  Ana  Christians,  ed.  by  Gary.  Oxf  1840.  &  Philip 
SeJMjL  H.  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  transL  by  S.  D,  Yeomana,  New  York.  1853.  8.  vol.  I.  Siimutl 
SOioi,  Hist  of  the  Early  Christians.  Lond.  1858.  J.  C.  Robertson^  Hist  of  the  Christian  Church  to  the 
PoBtlf.  of  Greg,  the  Great  Lond.  185a  8.] 

Id  the  history  of  the  world,  Olassio  Heathenism  appears  as  a  single  form 
oi  hmnim  life,  on  the  development  of  which,  its  time  was  fulfilled ;  and  Ju- 
daism appears  as  a  great  prophetic  system  accomplished  hy  Christianity.  The 
Jewish  TeU,  under  which  the  latter  made  its  appearance,  was  removed  hy 
Paul,  and  when  the  Gk>spel  had  been  proclaimed  in  all  parts  of  the  Roman 
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empire,  the  forms  of  Greek  and  Roman  civilization  became  incorporated  in 
the  Ohurch.  But  in  the  mean  time  a  prodigious  struggle  was  commenced  by 
the  general  spirit  of  antiquity.  The  Church,  not  so  much  by  intellectual 
weapons,  as  by  its  labors  and  sacrifices,  was  so  completely  yictorious,  that  at 
the  end  of  this  period  the  Roman  empire  was  under  the  necessity  of  either 
becoming  Ohristian,  or  of  being  utterly  subverted.  During  this  struggle,  with 
no  aid  from  the  State,  and  with  no  external  interference,  the  Ohurch  devel- 
oped its  appropriate  Constitution.  With  the  exception  of  individual  in- 
stances of  extravagance  or  timidity,  its  morals  and  its  discipline  were  of  the 
strictest  kind,  and  the  private  life  of  its  members  was  serious  and  heavenly. 
The  religious  feelings  of  the  people,  excited  by  Grecian  philosophy,  and  strug- 
gling with  subtle  foreign  elements,  now  sought  to  attain  definite  and  fixed 
forms  of  thought  The  Period  may  be  naturally  divided  into  two  sections, 
the  first  containing  the  historical  conditions  under  which  Christianity  was 
introduced,  and  the  history  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  until  the  death  of  the 
last  of  the  Apostles,  near  the  close  of  the  first  century,  and  the  other  embrsr 
cing  the  formation  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  by 
Luk£^  are  the  commencement  of  a  Church  History,  limited  by  the  personal 
knowledge,  position,  and  object  of  the  writer.  It  presents  us  with  the  actual 
establishment  of  the  Church  in  its  two  principal  departments — among  the 
Jews  by  Peter,  and  among  the  Greeks  by  Paul,  (a)  The  authentic  epistles  of 
these  apostles  are  the  most  trustworthy  monuments  of  the  Apostolic  Church. 
Hegesippus^  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  committed  to  writing 
every  thing  he  thought  worthy  of  preservation  in  the  Apostolic  traditions,  (b) 
The  first  proper  history  of  the  Church  (till  824)  was  written  by  Etuehitu  of 
Cac^area,  under  the  impression  which  the  great  revolutions  of  his  age  pro- 
duced upon  his  mind.  Though  he  was  affected  by  the  prejudices,  he  possessed 
also  the  advantages  of  his  position,  and  while  he  probably  omitted  some  things, 
we  have  no  evidence  that  he  has  stated  what  is  untrue,  (c) 

a)  Schneckenherger  Q.  d.  Zireck  d.  App.  Gesch.  Bern.  1841.  b)  Eu9eb.  H.  eoc.  IL  28.  IIL  lOL  19L 
IV.  7&  11.  22.  Conip.  ITieron,  catal  c  22.  8chvWie»9^  HcgeSb  prinoeps  aactOT  rernm  Chr.  Tor.  188S. 
e)  With  regard  to  his  authorities  and  credibility :  3foeU€r,  Hafb.  1818.  (Archiv.  f.  KOesdL  toL  IIL 
6t  1.)  Dttm,  Jen.  1815.  V.  I.  Kestncr  Ooett  1817.  4.  ReuterdaH,  Lend.  Ooth.  1826.  JHsnttra^  Tni, 
ad.  Bh.  16S8.  Jochmann,  In  Illgens  Zcitschr.  1839.  H.  2.  F.  C.  Saur^  comparator  Eua.  HtotorUw  eee. 
parens  cum  parente  nistoriamm  Ilerodoto.  Tab.  1384.  4. 
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CHAP.  I.    INTRODUOTORY  HISTORY. 
I.  Classio  Hbathsxibm. 

Crmtmtr^  Bjmbolik  n.  Mythologie  d.  alten  VGIker,  bee.  d.  Oriechen,  Lpa.  n.  Darmst  (ISlOai)  181 9i8. 
Th.;  Aivr,  Sjinb.  n.  Myth,  a  die  Natarrel.  d.  Alterth.  Stnttg.  1825;  Lobeck^  Aglaophamus  s.  de 
TbaoL  mjvticM  Oneeomm  oanslA.  Reglom.  1929.  S  Th. ;  O.  MiiV-er^  Prolegomena  zn  e.  wias.  MythoL 
GMt.  188S.  [lotnid.  to  a  Scientific  Syst  of  Myth,  transl  by  J.  Leftch.  Lond.  1844.  8];  P.  van  Urn" 
Imrff  Snmwer,  Ilist  de  U  civili»tlon  morale  et  rel  des  Qrecs.  Oroen.  1888-4&  8  Th. ;  Uegd,  PhiL 
d.  BeL  Bit  1888.  toL  2.  p.  148s8.  Phil.  d.  Gesch.  Bri.  1S37.  p.  2328s. ;  /'.  F.  Stiihr,  dio  Bel.  Systeme 
d.  Hdlenen  in  Ihrer  gesch.  Entw.  BrL  1888 ;  M.  W.  Hffter,  d.  Bel.  d.  Qiiechen  n.  Burner,  Brandcub. 
1S4Sl  [  W.  SmWk^  Diet  of  Or.  ic  Bom.  Myth.  Lond.  1844-49.  8  yoK  B.  T.  Dwlght,  Or.  k.  Bom.  Myth. 
New  York.  1848. 12]  \—B€f^.  CoMtarU,  da  Polytb^'isme  romain.  Par.  188a  2  Th. ;  JIartung,  d.  Bel.  d. 
Burner.  ErL  188«.  2  vols. ;  Ch.  WaU,  de  rel  Bom.  antiquias.  Tub.  1845.  4  P.  l.—Tholuck^  U.  d.  Wesen 
«.  4ttL  Elnfl.  d.  Heidcnth.  (Neandor*B  Denkwiirdfgk,  vol.  L  modified  In  the  2d  ed.)  [A,  Tholuct, 
Katare  A  Moral  Iiifl.  of  lleatheniam,  traoaL  by  B.  Emerson,  In  Biblical  Bep.  for  1882.  and  in  Clarke's 
BSbL  Cab.  ToL  28.  Edinb.  1841] ;  Im.  NUucK,  Q.  d.  Beligionsbegr.  d.  Alten.  (Stad.  u.  Krit  1823. 
YoL  L  U.  8a.);—/'.  JaotM,  Q.  d.  Eniebong  d.  Hellenen  z.  Slttlichk.  (Verm.  Schrr.  Lpz.  1829.  P.  II L) 
HaUeath.  n.  Cbristenth.  (Lpz.  1887.  Th.  VI.) ;  JT.  GruneUen,  tL  d.  SittUche  d.  bild.  Eunst  b.  d. 
Ortecli.  Lpc  1888u  (lUg.  Zeitachr.  vol  III.  at  8.)  \J.  Si  John^  Mannens  Cnstt  Arta,  Ac  of  Anc.  Or. 
Load.  1842. 8  Tolai  8;  IT.  Hate,  Publ  A  Prir.  Life  ot  the  An.  Oreek^  tranal  from  Oerm.  Lond.  1886w 
6;  W,  A.  Becker,  Oallua,  or  Bom.  Scenes  of  the  Ume  of  Augustas,  iUust  the  manners  and  custt  of 
tte  Bomaaa,  traosl  from  the  Oerm.  by  J*.  Ifetealjk  Lond.  1844.  8.  On  the  State  of  Man  before  Chris- 
ttaaKj.  Lond.  lS48w  18.] 

§  15.    Popular  Life  among  the  Greeks, 

The  original  civilization  which  had  prevailed  in  some  portions  of  the 
East  had  finally  hecome  torpid  within  limits  immntably  fixed  by  the  com- 
bined influence  of  caste  and  despotism.  Bat  nnder  the  delightful  sky  of  beaa- 
tifid  Greece,  the  parely  earthly  life  of  man,  in  the  midst  of  efforts  to  attain 
social  freedom,  and  trinmphant  straggles  against  the  monarch  of  the  Eastern 
worid  (after  490,  b.  o.),  became  developed  in  its  fairest  nataral  perfection. 
Borne  on  by  yonthfol  energies  and  a  noble  spirit  of  refinement,  directed  by 
a  dear  nnderstanding  and  a  wise  moderation,  it  received  still  higher  lastre 
and  distinctness  from  a  state  of  art  which  gave  atterance  to  what  is  beyond 
ttpreaaion,  and  proclaimed  the  reconciliation  of  the  spirit  with  outward  na- 
ture. Even  when  it  presented  nature  in  its  utmost  nakedness,  it  preserved  a 
chaste  moderation,  and  when  it  portrayed  the  darker  aspects  of  our  earthly 
existence,  it  always  made  liberty  and  beauty  triumphant.  Grecian  manners 
tnd  science  were  carried  by  travelling  expeditions  and  colonies  to  the  shores 
of  Asm  Minor,  Sicily,  and  Southern  Italy,  and  finally,  by  means  of  Alexan- 
der's conquests  (after  884),  Grecian  civilization  became  established  over  all 
the  Eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

§  16.    LimiU  of  Grecian  Eejinement, 

Man  was  regarded  only  as  a  citizen,  and  all  virtues  had  relation  to  the 
l^ory  of  his  native  land.  The  tree  action  of  the  citizen  was  founded  upon 
in  order  of  slaves.  A  part  of  the  women  were  confined  within  the  narrow 
Ibuts  of  domestic  life,  and  another  purchased  a  participation  in  manly  plea- 
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soree  and  more  attractive  refinements,  with  a  proportionate  loss  of  womanly 
dignity  and  domestic  happiness.  The  political  power  of  the  several  States 
was  developed  and  consumed  in  factious  contests  and  civil  wars.  Even  in 
the  brightest  days  of  Greece,  civilization  had  to  contend  with  remnants  of 
ancient  barbarism  and  its  bloody  crimes. 

§  17.     The  Religion  of  the  Greeks. 

The  celestial  world,  in  which  the  Greeks  believed,  was  only  an  ideal 
transcript  of  their  ordinary  life,  embellished  by  the  hand  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  art.  Even  the  fanciftd  relation  of  sex,  which  they  ascribed  to  their 
deities,  though  borrowed  from  oriental  allegories,  was  so  modified  by  the 
poetic  imaginations  of  the  Greeks,  as  only  to  rofiect  and  justify,  as  in  a  mir- 
ror, the  playfhl  spirit  of  the  people.  This,  however,  exerted  no  very  cor- 
rupting influence  upon  a  people  whose  matrimonial  life  was  guarded  by  usages 
and  laws,  and  whose  vigorous  energies  were  controlled  by  the  gynmasimni 
and  a  predominant  taste  for  the  beautiful.  But  every  thing  great  or  beauti- 
ful in  common  life,  was  adorned  and  consecrated  by  some  connection  with 
the  gods  of  their  country.  It  was  for  this  reason  that,  although  the  people 
were  sincerely  attached  to  their  deities,  and  their  religious  services  were  joy- 
ous festivals  embellished  with  all  that  art  could  contribute,  they  could  e^joy 
the  keen  wit  of  the  poet  when  he  ridiculed  the  weaknesses  of  the  gods,  no 
less  than  when  he  laughed  at  those  of  the  sovereign  people  of  Athens.  The 
religion  of  the  Hellenes  was  necessarily  a  deification  not  so  much  of  nature 
in  its  mysterious  depths,  as  of  the  spirit  in  its  various  manifestations. 
The  real  Deity  revealed  to  them  was  beauty.  The  piety  best  conformed  to 
the  national  character  was  so  for  from  rising  above  the  earth,  that  it  never 
went  even  beyond  their  native  land.  The  mysteries  could  of  course  transmit 
no  doctrine  of  religion  inconsistent  with  this  spirit  of  the  popular  faith. 
They  were  simply  celebrations  of  tlie  festivals  of  the  ancient  gods.  They 
served  not  only  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  old  and  fallen  deities  of  na- 
ture, but  to  create  a  presentiment  of  a  supreme  Deity,  who,  at  some  future 
period,  would  extend  his  sovereignty  over  the  universe.  The  point  at  which 
the  Hellenic  theology  found  its  termination  and  constructed  an  altar  to  the 
Unknown  God,  was  where  it  submitted  to  an  absolute  necessity,  ruling  over 
gods  and  men. 

§  18.    Relation  of  Philosophy  to  the  Popular  Religion, 

Socrates  (469-899)  brought  back  Philosophy  from  its  attempts  to  ex- 
plain the  universe  by  ingenious  fancies,  to  its  appropriate  Grecian  object, 
which  was,  to  render  the  mind  conscious  of  its  nature,  and  thus  to  become 
the  supreme  rule  of  life  for  a  freebom  man.  In  doing  so,  however,  he  was 
aware  that  as  a  citizen  of  a  moral  community  he  was  liable  to  come  into 
conflict  with  Athenian  usages.  From  the  position  which  he  had  attained, 
Plato  (428-348)  and  Aristotle  (384-^22)  sought  to  discover  the  ultimate  prin- 
ciple of  all  knowledge  and  being.  Both  recognized  a  spiritual  and  indepen- 
dent author  of  the  universe,  and  both  appreciated  the  supreme  importance  of 
the  intellectual  and  moral  life.    Aristotle,  commencing  with  sensible  pheno- 
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mena)  and  proceeding  by  saccessive  steps  of  reasoning  to  general  laws,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  roost  perfect  specimen  of  a  healthy  intellectual  edaca- 
tion  among  the  Greeks.     If  Plato,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  matter  as  well  as 
the  form  of  his  specnlations,  shows  that  the  highest  point  of  Grecian  life  con- 
Bsted  in  adorning  the  present  existence  by  moral  excellence  and  beauty,  on 
the  other,  he  far  transcends  this,  and  stands  like  a  prophet,  incomprehensible 
by  his  own  age,  on  account  of  his  earnest  consciousness  of  sinfulness,  and 
his  absolute  exaltation  of  the  eternal  above  the  temporal.*    Those  who  un- 
dertook the  further  development  of  Philosophy,  attached  themselves  once 
more  to  the  purely  practical  tendency  of  Socrates,  and  to  the  various  parties 
already  springing  up  among  his  disciples.    They,  however,  seized  upon  only 
^sconnected  elements  of  Grecian  life.     Epuurus  (342-271)  laid  hold  of 
pleasure  alone,  to  which  virtue  was  subservient  as  a  necessary  means,  and 
Ztno^  his  contemporary,  selected  power,  with  which  virtue  is  herself  satisfied. 
The  former  regarded  the  universe  as  the  sport  of  chance,  and  the  latter  be- 
lieved it  animated  by  a  divine  omnipresent  soul.     In  opposition  to  the  views 
of  these  teachers,  and  especially  to  those  of  Plato,  there  arose  in  the  midst 
of  the  Academy  itself  a  party  under  Arcssilaus  (316-241)  and  Cameades  (214- 
129),  which  advocated  a  system  of  overwrought  logic,  teaching  that  man  was 
never  designed  to  know  the  truth  with  certainty,  and  that  consequently  his 
only  peace  was  to  be  found  in  dealing  with  probabilities,  and  in  the  conscious- 
nem  of  this  universal  uncertainty.    Philosophy,  in  all  its  forms,  had  passed 
beyond  the  limits  of  Polytheism.    The  Socratic  school,  however,  regarded  the 
popular  faith  as  a  mode  of  conceiving  truth  indispensable  to  a  people  bound 
in  the  fetters  of  sensuality.    Its  disciples  therefore,   without  hesitation, 
adopted  the  usages  and  modes  of  expression  prevalent  around  them.    The 
way  in  which  Epicurus  maintained  the  existence  of  the  gods  was  in  fact  an 
adroit  denial  of  it,  but,  satisfied  with  having  freed  his  followers  from  all  fear 
of  the  gods,  he  was  wise  enough  to  warn  them  of  the  danger  of  contending 
with  public  opinion.     Stoical  Pantheism  allowed  that  the  deities  existed 
merely  as  names  and  allegories  for  the  various  manifestations  of  the  universal 
life,  but  the  deportment  of  the  sages  toward  them  was  proud  and  independent. 
The  later  Academy  maintained  that  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  the 
gods  was  equally  probable,  and  its  adherents  thought  it  safest  to  honor  them 
with  the  ordinary  forms  of  worship.    While  therefore  Philosophy  was  not 
Erectly  hostCe  to  the  idolatry  which  had  prevailed  from  ancient  times,  the 
educated  portion  of  the  nation  were  elevated  by  it  above  the  popular  faith. 

§  19.    Home  as  a  Repvhlie, 

The  Roman  people  had  sprung  up  in  the  midst  of  violence,  they  had  been 
kept  together  by  a  rigid  discipline,  and  they  had  to  attain  maturity  in  the 
bittle-field,  contending  first  for  their  existence,  and  then  for  their  greatness. 
At  an  early  period,  the  opinion  began  to  prevail,  and  soon  became  a  predomi- 

*  a  Adt^rmann,  dm  ChristL  im  Plato  n.  in  d.  plat  Phil  Hamb.  1980;  F.  C.  Baur,  d.  Chri$a  d. 
PWtaataa  a  Sokr.  u.  Christum  Tub.  1887 ;  [Plato  contra  Atbeos,  or  Platonic  Theology,  by  T.  LewU, 
H«v  Torfc.  ISISl  K  Pond^  Life,  Works,  Opinions,  Ac  of  Plato.  Portland.  8.] 
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nant  popular  sentiment,  that  they  were  destined  to  attain  universal  dominion. 
All  the  virtues  which  constitute  the  true  basis  of  civil  and  domestic  pros- 
perity were  practised  with  simplicity  and  purity.  But  the  keen  enjoyment 
of  Hfe,  natural  to  youth,  became  passionate  only  in  individual  instances,  for 
we  find  among  them  no  general  refinement,  or  cultivation  of  the  elegant  arts. 
Religion  was  wholly  under  the  control  of  the  State,  and  its  sacred  rites 
were  for  a  long  time  only  in  the  hands  of  the  Patricians.  Its  serious  cere- 
monies pervaded  every  relation,  both  of  the  family  and  the  State.  While, 
therefore,  it  was  regarded  as  indispensable  to  society,  it  was  in  reality  only  a 
respectful  reverence  for  a  superior  power,  recognized  in  the  highest  degree  by 
the  boldest  and  mightiest  minds. 

§  20.    Decline  of  Oretce, 

During  the  strifes  of  contending  factions,  political  power  had  become 
despotic,  in  the  hands  sometimes  of  the  nobles,  and  sometimes  of  the  popu- 
lace. The  consequence  was  that  Greece  was  distracted  by  internal  divisions, 
and  became  subject,  first  to  the  Macedonians,  and  then,  with  these  masters, 
(146)  to  the  Romans.  The  virtues  of  the  people,  which  had  been  founded 
upon  their  relation  to  their  native  country,  could  not,  of  course,  survive  the 
loss  of  their  independence.  The  individuality  of  character,  which  had  be- 
fore so  nobly  distinguished  them,  now  degenerated  into  selfishness ;  art  be- 
came subservient  to  the  grossest  sensuality,  and  it  now  became  evident,  in 
the  midst  of  public  misfortunes,  that  a  life  consumed  in  the  mere  embellish- 
ment of  an  earthly  existence  must  be  totally  unsatisfactory.  Yet  so  abundant 
was  the  inheritance  of  art  and  science  bequeathed  to  them  by  their  ances- 
tors, that  their  private  life  was  for  a  long  time  enriched  by  its  stores,  and 
Greece  gave  laws  to  its  conquerors. 

§  21.    Elevation  and  Decline  of  Rome. 

When  Augustus,  in  his  testament,  advised  the  Roman  people  never  to 
surpass  the  limits  which  nature  had  assigned  to  them,  as  the  permanent  bul- 
warks of  the  Empire,  all  nations  inhabiting  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean 
had  already  submitted  to  the  mi^esty  of  the  Roman  power,  and  all  nationali- 
ties had  been  broken  up  by  the  stern  unity  of  the  Empire.  As  .the  Romans 
had  conquered  the  civilized  world,  they  now  resolved  to  participate  in  its  ad- 
vantages, by  enjoying  not  only  its  coarse  sensual  pleasures,  but  its  intellectual 
treasures.  But  Grecian  civilization  was  so  far  in  advance  of  them,  that  it 
could  not  be  conquered  without  calling  forth  creative  powers  in  the  con- 
querors. By  the  subjugation  and  government  of  so  many  provinces,  such  an 
inequality  in  power  and  possessions  was  introduced,  that  universal  freedom 
was  no  longer  tolerable,  and  the  popular  character  became  so  degraded,  that 
in  spite  of  republican  forms,  no  one  thought  of  combining  public  Areedom 
with  the  monarchy.  The  will  of  the  prince  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  su- 
preme law,  but  the  supreme  power  was  actually  in  the  army.  Accordingly, 
the  successors  of  Augustus,  while  they  knew  that  they  were  masters  of  the 
world,  knew  quite  as  well  that  they  could  never  call  one  day  their  own. 
They  therefore  either  stupified  themselves  in  the  wildest  enjoyment  of  the 
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present  moment,  or  sought  safety  in  a  reign  of  terror.  Tlie  wretcliedness  of 
the  Ronian  populace^  and  the  exhausted  condition  of  the  provinces,  were  in 
desperate  and  frightful  contrast  witli  an  affluence  which  strove  with  shame- 
less ingennitv  to  wrest  from  nature  more  enjoyment  than  she  was  able  to 
give  or  endure.  And  yet  for  centuries  after  the  old  Ronian  virtues  had  been 
lost,  there  remained  a  noble  national  spirit,  the  valor  of  the  legions,  and  in 
private  life,  the  supremacy  of  the  law. 

§  22.    Decline  of  the  Popular  Religion. 

The  Greek  religion  was  adapted  only  to  such  as  were  in  the  enjoyment  of 
prosperity.  To  those  who  were  struggling  with  misfortune,  it  offered  neither 
consolation  nor  strength,  and  the  gods  themselves  had  apparently  deserted 
the  cities  from  which  they  were  now  invited  by  the  conquerors.  The  deifi- 
cation of  Roman  despots  threw  scandal  on  the  gods,  and  revealed  the  secret 
of  their  origin.  The  explanation  of  the  Greek  myths  undermined  also  the 
veneration  which  had  before  been  felt  for  Roman  ceremonies.*  Philosophy 
no  longer  hesitated  to  mock  a  religious  worship  already  abandoned  by  its 
deities.  The  R«)man  statesmen,  it  is  true,  thought  it  necessary  to  maintain  a 
religion  of  whose  nullity  they  were  persuaded,  because  it  seemed  to  be  the 
very  foundation  of  their  State.  When,  however,  a  people  are  governed  by  a 
falsehood,  the  fact  cannot  long  be  concealed  from  them.  The  human  mind, 
ordinarily  dissatisfied  with  infidelity,  and  especially  impatient  with  it  in 
seasons  of  peculiar  difficulty,  now  sought  for  the  peace  it  had  lost  in  all 
kinds  of  barbarous  forms  of  worship.  In  the  midst^  too,  of  those  frequent 
changes  of  fortune  to  which  despotic  governments  are  subject,  it  made  an 
effort  to  obtain  a  knowledge  and  a  control  of  the  dark  future,  by  means  of 
magical  arts.  Unbelief  and  superstition  were  thus  boldly  and  distinctly  ar- 
rayed by  the  side  of  each  other.  When  the  peculiar  spirit  of  each  nation 
had  been  destroyed,  a  popular  religion  could,  no  longer  be  generally  upheld, 
and  the  gods  were  all  united  in  the  Roman  Pantheon.  Philosophy,  however, 
had  neither  the  inclination  nor  the  power  to  found  a  new  religion. 

II.    Judaism. 

Flar.  Jtm^i  0pp.  ed.  ITnterkamp,  Amst.  1726.  2  Th.  f. :  Small  Ofl.  by  Oherthftr,  WQrtzb.  17S2saL 
ITk  and  in  the  1  AMh.  of  the  Blbl.  sacra.  Lpa^  lS2(«w.  5  TJi.  [Transl.  into  Enj?.  by  IT.  WTiiHlon,  Sc 
td.  hf  IT.  Sf^Mmy.  8ra  I»ihL  1841.  and  a  new  Transl.  by  R.  Trail,  with  notes,  Efrwys,  Ac.  and 
•4.  by  I  Taylor,  Lon>l.  A  New  York.  1847.]  F.  C  Mt'ifr,  Jtulalca  s.  vctcrum  Scrr.  prnfanorum  de 
reb  jo'l.  fraxnim.  Jen.  1882;  Vltrin^a^  de  Synagoga  vet  (Frnneq.  lO'JO.)  T^uoop.  172«>.  4  ;  [Vllrlnpra'a 
PyBaf.  A  the  Church,  tran^L  by  Bernard^  8vo.  Lond.]  J.  D.  3fichaHi9,  mo*.  Roclit.  Frkf.  177.'»» 
(Tk  [Tniind.  into  Kn|^  by  A.  Smithy  4  vols.  8vo.  Lond.  1814];  J.  J.  Ilesn^  Gc»ch.  d.  Israel,  ZQr. 
rifrc  IS  Th.;  D»  WetU,  Lchrb.  d.  bebr.  Arcbaol.  ncbst  Grundr.  d.  hebr.  Gesch.  Lps.  (1814.)  1830; 
J.  3i.  J*it^  allg  Gesch.  d.  Isr.  Brl  18-%.  2  vols. ;  [i/ojfft  Hist  of  the  Jews,  fh>m  the  Maocabeefl  to  the 
prevnt  day,  transL  from  Oenn.  by  J.  H.  JToptin*,  1848.  New  York ;]  IT.  J>o,  Vorles.  ft.  d.  Gesoh.  d. 
*CfL  ^taati.  BrL  1828.  retracted  in  his  Lebrb.  d.  Unlversalj^esch.  ed.  2.  vol.  I.  p.  663(i.\  conip.  Stud.  a. 
Erit  l^MX  ToL  L  p.  137s9l;  Btrthmu,  znr  Gewh.  d.  Isr.  Gott  1842:  //.  Eioald,  Gesch.  d.  Volkes 
wmel  h.  Cnristoa.  GutL  ISi-iss.  3  vols. ;  J.  &Uvador^  Hist,  des  Institutions  de  Molse  et  da  peuple 
hcLf.  Par  1823.  8  rola.    [This  work  was  answered  by  M.  Dupin^  the  older,  In  "Jesus  devant  Calphe 

*  L.  Xrahnett  GrondUnlen  z.  Gescb.  d.  Yerfalls  d.  rOm.  StaatsreL  HaL  1887.  4^ 
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•t  Pilate,"  Par.  182a  8] ;  Gramberff,  krit  Oench.  d.  B.  Ideen  d.  A.  T.  Bti  1S298.  3  Th.;  r<itf:«,  d. 
Bel  d.  A.  T.  BrI.  188A.  1  Th. ;  &  Z.  Steinheim,  d.  Offenb.  n.  d.  Lehrbegr.  d.  Synag.  Frkfl  1835.  1  toI. 
A.  F.  Ofrbrevy  d.  Jahrb.  des  Ileilefl.  Stuttg.  1888.  2  Abtb.— JTnofr^/,  d.  Prophctismus  d.  Ilebr.  Broal 
1887.  2  vo!«. ;  Kdtier^  die  Proph.  d.  A.  u.  N.  T.  Lps.  1889 ;  [H.  IT.  Milmatk,  Hist  of  the  Jews,  from 
the  B.  of  Christ  to  the  Abol.  of  Paganism  In  the  Kom.  Emp.  with  notes  by  Murdock.  8  vols.  New 
Toric  1831 ;  J.  Bamutgc^  Hist  of  the  Jews  from  Jesns  Chri^  to  the  pr.  time,  being  a  cont  of  Jose* 
phoa,  transl.  by  T.  Taylor^  Lond.  1708.  C;  D.  Sttauns^  Helon's  Pilgrimage  to  JeruMtlem,  A  Picture 
of  Jadalam  in  tlie  Cent  before  Christ,  transL  from  the  Oerm.  Lond.  1824^  2  vols.  8.] 

§  28.     The  Religious  Life  of  the  People, 

Jehovah  was  worshipped  as  the  only  liviug  and  Most  High  God.    His 
government,  by  agents,  in  direct  communication  with  himself,  collectively 
called  th©  Theocracy,  was  regarded  as  the  only  legitimate  authority.    By  his 
law  the  spirit  was  wrested  from  its  hold  upon  the  natural  world,  and  his 
people  were  separated  from  all  other  nations.    'When  the  popular  life  had 
attained  full  maturity  during  the  period  between  Samuel  and  the  Exile  [1156- 
588,  B.  C),  a  flourishing  kind  of  sacred  poetry,  with  no  great  refinement  of 
art,  became  developed,  and  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  people,  though 
rude,  were  generally  strict.    The  people,  however,  were  always  inclined  to 
apostatize  and  adopt  the  sensual  and  idolatrous  worship  of  nature,  prevalent 
among  the  neighboring  nations.     The  state,  distracted  by  the  struggle  of 
the  hierarchy  with  the  monarchy,  became  divided  (after  975)  into  the  king- 
doms of  Judah  and  Israel,  and  at  last  fell  a  prey  to  foreign  enemies.    It  was 
not  until  after  the  Exile,  that  the  spirit  of  the  people  corresponded  with  that 
of  their  law,  and  then  the  benefits  of  such  a  result,  and  the  complete  execu- 
tion of  their  political  system,  were  limited  by  the  dominion  of  the  Persians, 
the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  who,  without  intermission,  succeeded  one  an- 
other.   A  similar  religious  improvement  was  founded  upon  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, the  type  and  mirror  of  the  popular  life.    In  the  midst  of  the  calamities 
of  the  Exile,  a  stronger  faith  in  a  future  state  of  existence  was  awakened,  in 
connection  with  the  explanation  of  moral  evil  by  demoniac  agency.    But  a 
natural  result  of  the  importance  which  the  hierarchy  consequently  gave  to 
the  outward  ritual  of  the  law,  was  soon  experienced  in  the  extreme  valuation 
of  these  observances,  without  reference  to  their  spiritual  import.    The  origi- 
nal contradiction  involved  in  the  idea  they  generally  entertained  of  a  God, 
who  was  the  sole  Lord  of  the  Universe,  and  yet  revealed  himself  as  the  God 
of  only  a  single  nation,  became  increasingly  prominent,  as  the  world  became 
more  generally  known.    Their  belief  also  in  the  exclusive  partiality  of  God 
for  themselves  as  a  people,  in  connection  with  the  continual  oppression  they 
experienced  from  their  foreign  masters,  produced  a  bitter  feeling  toward 
every  thing  foreign,  and  a  hatred  of  the  whole  human  race.    It  was  during 
this  decline,  and  as  the  precise  result  of  it,  that  the  predominant  religious  cha- 
racter of  the  nation  was  formed.    Its  ftmdamental  element  was  an  obstinate 
nationality,  and  a  bold  determination  to  sacrifice  every  thing  for  its  preserva- 
tion.   This,  in  connection  with  their  internal  dissensions  and  moral  debase- 
ment, could  lead  to  nothing  but  a  tragical  result,  when  opposed  to  the  over- 
whelming power  of  the  Romans.    But  a  series  of  prophets  had  at  one  time 
been  produced  by  the  Theocracy,  in  connection  with  a  spiritual  tendency 
among  the  people,  which  had  taught  them  to  solve  all  the  contradictions  of 
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file  present  time,  by  believing  contemplations  of  the  future.  These  Messianic 
prophecies  therefore  lived  on  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  consoling,  bat  at  the 
e&me  time  ensnaring  them  with  the  strong  expectation  that  Judaism  was  des- 
tined to  become  universal. 

I  24.     Tht  dupersed  Jew$'(Jp  dtaim-o^). 

Remond^  Q^wb.  d.  Ausbreit  d.  Judenth.  v.  Cyras  bis  a.  d.  Unterg.  d.  J&d.  SUsts.  Lpz.  1789 ;  Groot, 
4e  mlgntionlbas  U«brr.  cztn  pfttri«m  ante  Hieraflb  a  Rom.  doletam.  Qron.  1817.  4;  Letystohii^  d» 
Jodaeonun  sab  Caesaribus  eondiUone  et  de  leglbas  eos  spcctantibua  Liigd.  1828.  4. 

According  to  the  laws  of  war  then  prevalent,  Jewish  colonies  were  trans- 
ferred to  other  lands,  in  the  train  of  the  various  conquerors  of  Palestine. 
Individual  Jews  also  wandered  into  the  same  countries,  for  the  sake  of  gain. 
In  the  time  of  Christ,  therefore,  Jewish  communities,  subject  to  great  vicissi' 
tades  of  fortune,  were  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
With  their  characteristic  shrewdness,  and  their  indefatigable  industry,  they 
bad  acquired  wealth  by  commerce,  and  by  wealth,  independence  and  privi- 
leges. They  lived  according  to  the  law  of  their  fathers,  and  paid  homage  to 
the  hierarchy  at  Jerusalem,  as  their  highest  human  authority.  In  conse- 
quence of  their  temple  tribute  (dtdpax/ia),  their  offerings,  and  their  pilgrim- 
ages, immense  wealth  flawed  into  Jerusalem  from  every  part  of  the  world, 
and  became  an  instrument  of  grjeat  power  in  the  hands  of  the  priesthood,  and 
a  temptation  to  Roman  rapacity  and  corruption. 

§  25.    Hellenism. 

C.  O.  L.  GroMmnnn^  Qoaestt  Fbi1onear>.  I.  De  Tbeologlae  Phil,  fontibas  et  anetorit  11.  Da 
A<^  PbtL  Lpa.  1821;  Gfrbr^r^  Philo  n.  d.  alex.  Tbeoaopble,  o.  v.  Einfl.  d.  Jud.  figypt  Scbale  a.  d. 
ff.  T.  Btatt^  tSSl.  2  Abth.  (new  tltla,  1885) ;  A.  F.  Ddhne,  gesch.  DarsL  d.  J&d.  alex.  Rel.  PhIL 
Hal  IStT.  2  AMl  comp.  Baur,  in  d.  Jahrb.  t  wiss.  Kritik.  1S85.  p.  787-92 ;  J.  C.  L.  Georgii,  Q.  d. 
araetten  Gegaoa.  in  Auffasa  d.  Alex.  Rel  Phil  (Illgens  Zeitschr.  1839.  H.  8.  4) ;  [J.  Bryant,  Seutt 
«r  PblL  /Qd.  on  tiie  Word  of  God.  Cambi  1797.  8]. 

Although  the  Jews  who  resided  in  countries  pervaded  by  Grecian  culture 
addom  gave  up  their  national  attachments  and  spirit,  they  were  unavoidably 
much  affected  by  the  intercourse  and  science  of  those  around  them.  Such 
was  the  origin  of  the  Hellenism^  which,  in  Alexandria,  then  the  great  mart 
of  trade  even  in  science,  gave  birth  to  the  first  philosophy  of  revelation. 
Tfab  haa  been  transmitted  to  subsequent  times,  principally  by  the  writings  of 
Philo.  (a)  The  contradictory  elements  of  which  it  was  composed  were :  an 
unconditional  faith  in  the  divine  revelation  contained  in  the  Mosaic  law,  and 
an  equal  confidence  in  the  truth  of  the  Platonic  philosophy.  These  conflict- 
hig  principles  were  subjectively  harmonized  by  the  adoption  of  the  opinions 
that  the  Greek  philosophy  was  derived  from  the  Scriptures,  and  that  the  di- 
vine mind  in  the  Scriptures  was  to  be  discovered  by  the  allegorical  method  of 
Interpretation.  Its  fundamental  principle  was :  such  an  extreme  refinement 
of  the  idea  of  CSod,  that  every  distinct  attribute  of  his  nature  disappeared, 


a)  PkiUmi*  OppL  ed.  Mangty.  Lond.  1742.  2  Th.  f.  The  ireator  part  of  thts  Is  a»ed  In  an  ed.  cor. 
^Mfir.  Eri.  (17858a.)  1S2Q,  5  Tli, ;  Small  ed.  embracing  the  remainder,  discovered  by  A.  Ma)o,  it 
Andksr,  fn  2  Abth.  of  the  BlbL  Patnim.  Lps.  182Ssa.  6  Th. ;  CretiMr,  z.  Krit  d.  Bchrr.  d.  Phila 
(Vtnd,  0,  KHt  1631.  H.  1);  Grottnann^  de  Phil,  npemm  continua  serie  et  ord.  chron.  Lpa.  1841.  4^ 
P.l 
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and  all  connection  between  him  and  tbe  world  ceased.  It  was  therefore  sup- 
posed that  certain  intermediate  beiogs  (Xoyor  andAoyoi)  proceeded  from  God — 
fanciftil  creatures,  which  can  scarcely  be  called  personal  existences,  nor  yet 
mere  extensions  of  the  divine  essence.  These  gave  existence  to  Matter,  which 
was  not  divine,  but  was  formed  according  to  the  archetypes  of  their  own 
ideal  world,  and  was  animated  by  the  divine  breath.  Even  man,  so  far  as 
his  earthly  nature  is  concerned,  is  fallen  matter,  with  God  concealed  from  his 
view.  But  that  which  was  originally  divine  in  him,  must  be  liberated  by 
struggles  and  self-denial:«,  until  he  finds  his  true  life  during  some  favored  mo- 
ments even  in  this  world,  in  the  blessed  contemplation  of  the  Deity.  This 
divine  philosophy  was  reduced  to  practice  by  the  Therapeutne,  who  lived  in 
separate  huts,  chiefly  in  the  Mareotis,  near  Alexandria,  abstaining  from  all 
pleasures,  cares,  and  toils  of  an  earthly  life,  and  entirely  devoted  to  the  con- 
templation and  praise  of  the  divine  nature,  (h) 

§  26.     The  Three  Sects. 

Triam  ftcrlptornm  fllustriam  {Drwtii^  Seallfferi,  Serarii)  de  tribns  Judaeoram  sectis  ejnta^a 
ed.  7)rifflandiit«.  Delphla.  1703.  2  Th.  4;  P.  Beer^  Gcach.  Lehron  u.  Meinungea  allcr  rel  Sccten  d. 
Jod.  BrQnn.  18228.  2  vols.;  ikhneckenburger^  die  Pharisacr,  liel  Philosophcn  a  A»1i:etikery  (Beitr. 
z.  EinL  1n*9  N.  T.  Stuttg.  1882.  N.  7.)  GroMmann,  I>e  Philon.  Saddncneor.  Lps.  1386.  XL  De  ft-aj^ 
mentis  Sadd.  exeg.  1887.  IIL  De  aUtu  Sadd.  literario,  monUi  et  iiolitico.  1838. 4. 

The  most  distinct  forms  of  Judaism  in  Palestine,  after  thettime  of  the 
Maccabees,  were  represented  in  three  regularly  organized  sects.  The  Phari- 
sees^ i.  e.  the  Separated,  were  representatives  of  the  rigid  hierarchy,  and  of 
modern  Judaism  with  all  its  faults  and  virtues.  The  most  austere  portion  of 
this  sect  adhered  to  the  authority^  of  Kabbi  Shammaiy  and  a  milder  party  to 
that  of  Hillel.  In  the  latter  party,  a  tendency  toward  Hellenism  was  practi- 
cable, and  Gamaliel  is  said  to  have  participated  in  it.  The  Sadduc^e^,  whose 
name  signifies  the  Righteous,  and  who  constituted  in  fact  the  wealthy  and 
aristocratic  portions  of  society,  maintained  the  older  Hebraism,  the  intellectual 
liberty  of  which,  in  a  corrupt  and  yet  speculative  period,  was  easily  perverted 
80  as  to  encourage  licentiousness  and  unbelief.  The  disputes  which  these  secta 
carried  on  with  each  otlier  became  sometimes  so  violent  that  the  government 
was  disturbed  on  account  of  them.  Tlie  Essenes.  i.  e.  Healing  Ones,  or 
Saints,  were  those  who  had  become  dissatisfied  with  the  world,  and  in  diflfer- 
ent  degrees  of  their  order,  according  to  the  rigidity  of  their  asceticism,  with- 
drew from  all  public  life,  to  live  in  extreme  solitude  on  the  western  coast  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  Their  doctrine,  so  far  as  it  has  been  made  known,  indicated 
some  affinity  with  the  Alexandrian  philosophy,  as  it  converged  evidently  to- 
ward a  theory  of  angel  hierarchy.  Their  moral  system  and  habits  were  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  Therapeutae,  although  they  adhered  more  decidedly  to  the 
Hebrew  prophecies.  Their  mode  of  life  was  communistic,  and  their  time  was 
wholly  occupied  in  prayer  and  labor.  Although  they  condemned  the  private 
possession  of  wealth,  individuals  might  possess  some  property  as  a  fief,  from 


h)  Tbe  orig.  evidence  in  varions  forms  in  Ptiilo,  and  many  erroneons  statements  -v^'ith  rrapect 
to  them  in  EiMebitut,  IT.  Ecc  IL  17;  Bellermann,  gescli.  Nachrichten  a.  d.  Altertlmme  Q.  Enter 
n.  Tiieraijetiten.  Brl.  1S21 ;  J.  Sauer,  de  Esscnia  et  Tberapeutis,  Yrat  1829;  G/rdrer,  Abtb.  8.  [k 
2S0s.«. ;  DdhM^  voL  1.  p.  4d9di. 
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the  common  stock.    They  never  visited  the  Temple,  because  bloody  sacrifices 
were  offered  in  it,  bnt  they  sent  to  it  their  sacred  gifts. 

§  27.     The  Samaritans,    • 

Besides  the  Jewish  sonrces  of  a  partisan  character,  consalt  The  Saznar.  Pentateuch,  even  in  the 
Arable  translation,  and  John  iv.  &-42 :  {Sifferf)  Pg.  de  temp,  schismatls  ecc  Jadacos  inter,  et  Sa- 
morr.  oborlL  Secrlom.  18S3.  i.  compw  Hase's  Lebon  Jeso.  p.  lOSs.  [Neander's  Life  of  Christ  p^  ISOss. ; 
BmifMUnberff,  On  the  Pentateach,  toI  L  p.  TOss. ;  3f.  Stuat%  Enay  on  Sam.  Pent  &  Lit  in  Bih. 
Bcpna.  1831  P.4  pi  6SL  A  Eoaajs  on  the  Old  Teat  Andover,  1845.  8;  Kitto't  Joamal  of  Sac.  Lit 
Jttl7, 1658.  pi  298L] 

From  its  first  establishment,  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  always  character- 
ised by  a  great  laxity  of  religious  faith,  a  dislike  to  the  Levitical  priesthood, 
and  a  fondness  for  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  surrounding  nations.  Hav- 
ing been  conquered  by  the  Assyrians  (722),  the  small  remnant  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  country  soon  became  nearly  amalgamated  with  the  heathen  colo- 
nists introduced  among  them.  And  yet  the  inhabitants  of  Samaria,  the 
fruitful  hill  country  between  Judaea  and  Galilee,  offered  to  assist  the  returning 
Jews  in  rebuilding  the  Temple  of  Zion.  This  proposal  being  rejected,  just 
before  Alexander's  triumphant  march  through  their  country,  they  received 
through  Manassehy,  the  exiled  brother  of  the  Jewish  high  priest,  and  the  fa- 
vor of  the  Persian  monarch,  not  only  a  copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  permis- 
aon  to  bmld  a  temple  to  Jehovah  on  Mount  Gerizim.  In  spite  of  all  their 
foreign  mixtures,  both  of  sentiments  and  of  blood,  the  Samaritans  were  espe- 
cially attached  to  the  ancient  Hebraism,  and  carried  out  its  moral  and  intel- 
lectual tendencies.  They  shared  in  the  political  fortunes  of  Judaea,  and  were 
animated  by  a  similar  hatred  to  the  Romans,  but  the  State  possessed  very  little 
power,  on  account  of  the  still  greater  mutual  hatred  of  the  Jews  and  Sa- 
maritans. 

§  28.    Proselytes. 

The  contempt  which  a  people  without  refinement  in  art  or  science,  enter- 
tained for  every  thing  foreign,  was  of  course  met  by  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans with  a  similar  contempt  (a)  And  yet  the  strength  of  religious  faith 
among  the  Jews,  the  worship  of  one  God,  and  the  veneration  for  the  mystc- 
riooB  rites  and  shrines  of  the  temple  of  Jehovah,  were  peculiarly  imposing. 
llodem  Judaism,  too,  was  naturally  inclined  to  conquest.  Hence  from  the 
general  inclination  toward  foreign  religions,  and  from  the  dissatisfaction  felt 
with  respect  to  the  social  relations  of  the  Empire,  many,  especially  women, 
liborera,  and  slaves,  felt  attracted  by  the  hopes  held  out  to  them  by  the 
Jews.  Some  became  proselytes  of  righteousness  to  Judaism,  and  many  re- 
Doonced  idolatry  by  obeying  what  were  called  the  Noachian  precepts,  and 
thus,  aceording  to  the  decision  of  the  milder  teachers  of  the  law,  became 
froselyt€s  of  the  Oate^  i.  e.  friends  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  sharers  in  many 
of  its  hopes,  without  being  subject  to  the  yoke  of  the  law,  without  adopting 
the  narrow  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  and  without  expecting  justification  by 
tiidr  external  services.    Others  pleased  or  silenced  their  consciences  by  the 

a)  TaelL  Hist  V.  5 ;  Minueil  FeL  Octavius  c  10. 
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practice  of  Jewish  ceremonies,  and  allowed  themselves  to  be  bcgniled  by 
Jewish  coigurers.  (b) 


CHAP.  II.— THE  APOSTOLIC  CHURCH. 

Lrtd.  CapOli  ITist  ap.  illostnta,  Oenev.  16St  4  ed.  Fahricint,  Lp&  1691 ;  J.  F.  BuddH,  Ecr. 
vp.  Jen.  1729;  J.  J.  Henn,  Geocb.  il  Scbrr.  d.  Apn«toL  Zarolu  17da.  4  ed.  1820u.  8  Th.;  F.  Lucke^ 
Com.  de  Eccl  Apost  Ooett  1818.  4 ;  J.  O.  Planck^  Gescb.  d.  Cbrlstenth.  In  d.  Periode  sr.  ElnfUbr- 
nng.  Quit  1818;  Th.  IL  A.  Xeander  [Htst  of  tbe  Planting  and  Training  oftbe  Christian  Cbnrch 
b7  the  Apostles,  TransL  by  J.  E.  Jiylund.  Phil.  1  vol.  1844] :  F.  Oh,  Baur,  PaaIu^  Stnttg.  1845:  A. 
Sehteeffler^  das)iaobapost  Zeltalt  In  d.  nanptmoin<mten  sr.  Eutwickl.  TQb.  1816.  2  toIs.  ;  cooip.  JSi 
ZdUr^  fi.  Chr.  Urcbr.  n.  Uncbr.  in  Schwegler's  Jabrb.  1844.  Janl \  (W.  O.  DietUin,  d.  Urcbristentbu 
eine  Beloncht  der.  v.  d.  Bcbole  d.  Hm.  Dr.  t.  Baur^  0.  d.  Apost  Zeita.  aoiSsestellton  Yermatbungcn. 
Hal  1845;)  [K.  R.  ITagenbach^  F.  C  JStiur,  and  J.  P.  Jjinge^  have  each  published  Histories  of  th^ 
Primitive  and  Apostolic  Church,  in  Germ. ;  6.  Benton^  Hist  of  the  First  Planting  of  Christlankj, 
Lend.  175ft.  8  vols.  4;  /*.  TT.  P.  Oreenuood,  Lives  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  Ac  Bost  184ft.  12;  L, 
Ooleman,  Anc.  Christianity  exemplified.  Phllad.  1858.  2  vols.  8;  If.  W.  J.  3%i«r«cA,  Hist  of  the 
Ohr.  Church,  vol.  L  Apostolic  Age,  Transl.  by  T.  CarlyU^  Lund.  1852.] 

§  29.     The  First  Pentecost. 

I.  Actn,  2. 1-41 ;  II.  Tferder^  Gabe  d.  Spraeben.  Rig.  1794;  Ammoii,  de  novis  Unguis.  Erl  1808; 
nit$f,  Zar  Gescb.  d.  ersten  Chr.  PfinKstf. ;  {Winet^  Zcitschr.  t  Wissw  TbeoL  1827.  H.  2;)  Blsek^  IL 
d.  Gabe  des  yXdatrais  Xa\t7tf.  (Stud.  n.  Krlt  1829.  vol  II.  II.  1 ;  comp.  Ol^tauten,  vol  II.  H.  8; 
Repl  V.  Bleok,  1880.  vol  L  II.  1.  p.  45-ft4;  OUhaunen,  iUd.  p.  ft4-ftft.)  Baur,  Abb.  in  d.  T&bi  Zelt- 
schr.  t  Theol  1830.  II.  2;  BdumUin,  Abh.  in  the  Studicn  d.  WOrtemb.  GeisUich.  1884.  U.  S; 
Schneckmbvrger,  in  his  Beitr.  lur  Einl  in'b  N.  T.  N.  8.  Billroth  ;  [EzposL  of  tbe  Epp.  of  Paul  to 
the  Cor.  (in  Edinb.  Blbl  Cabinet,  No.  21. 28)  on  1  Cor.  ziv.] ;  I>.  SchvU,  d.  Geistesgaben  d.  eraten 
Christen,  insbcs.  d.  sogen.  Gabe  d.  Spr.  Bresl  188ft;  Afur,  Krit  Uebers.  (Stud.  u.  Erit  1888^  pi  ftlSsa.) 
Seinecke,  Spracbgabe  d.  ersten  Christen.  Lpz.  1842. 

As  the  founder  of  a  new  popular  religion,  and  as  the  Messiah  and  Son  of 
God,  who  must  fulfil  all  the  loDgings  of  the  people,  and  the  prophecies  of  the 
Scriptures,  Jesus  had  awakened  a  spirit  which  in  independent  spirituality  was 
to  rise  above  every  thing  earthly,  unite  men  in  love,  by  regeneration,  with 
the  Father  of  all,  and  regardless  of  all  national  distinctions,  bring  them  un- 
der one  great  bond  of  brotherhood  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  A  few  faithful 
disciples,  on  whom  exclusively  this  Spirit  had  before  rested,  waited  in  close 
fellowship  at  Jerusalem  for  the  promised  manifestation  of  this  Spirit.  Early 
in  the  morning  of  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  soon  after  the  Resurrection  (about 
88),  on  the  occurrence  of  a  remarkable  natural  phenomenon,  they  felt  con- 
scious of  an  extraordinary  inspiration,  wliich  they  regarded  as  a  shedding 
forth  of  the  divine  Spirit  upon  their  hearts,  from  without  and  above  them- 
selves. This  internal  influence  manifested  itself  to  others  principally  by  an 
animated  and  copious  style  of  speaking — a  speaking  with  tongues,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Luke,  was  generally  regarded  as  a  decisive  evidence  that  Chris- 
tianity had  arrived  at  its  completion,  (a)  Such  phenomena  were  regarded  in 
the  primitive  Church  as  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  bestowed  without  reference  to 
the  ordinary  state  of  the  heart,  and  were  indeed  frequently  abused  so  as  to 
become  subservient  to  vanity,  (h)    Such  was  the  fact  until  far  into  the  second 

I)  Juven.  Sat  YI.  548.  Scnec  de  snperstt  (in  Augiuk  de  Civ.  Del  YL  11);  Jouphi  Antiqq. 
YIII.  2.  6.  XVIII.  a  6. 

a)  Acta  10.  4ftB.  19,  0.  comp.  8, 15«&    5)  1  (hr.  14. 
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eentnry,  (e)  and  even  to  a  stiU  later  period,  in  seasons  and  congregations 
in  which  powerful  excitements  prevailed.  At  this  fea8t  of  Pentecost,  accord- 
ing to  the  rather  ohscnre  account  of  Luke,  a  discourse  was  delivered  in  seve- 
ral foreign  languages.  A  power  to  do  this,  however,  was  not  regarded  in 
the  apostolic  Church  as  the  ordinary  attendant  of  this  gracious  gift ;  we  have 
no  account  of  its  repetition,  and  it  is  of  importance  only  as  indicating  that 
Christianity  was  destined  to  hecome  universal.  But  the  great  fact  which 
then  took  place,  was  the  revelation  of  the  new  spirit,  through  which  the 
Chnrch  was  visihly  and  puhlicly  to  he  established. 

§  80.    Fortune  of  the  Church  of  Jerumlem, 

The  rage  of  the  people  had  been  appeased  by  the  death  of  Jesus ;  and 
when  the  recollection  of  his  benevolent  deeds  revived,  the  feeling  began  to 
prevail  throughout  the  city,  that  they  had  imbrued  their  hands  in  the  blood 
of  an  innocent  man,  and  possibly  in  that  of  their  own  Messiah.  When,  there- 
fore, his  timid  disciples  suddenly  announced  with  great  earnestness  and  con- 
fidence that  he  had  risen  from  the  dead,  thousands,  by  baptism,  professed 
themselves  his  disciples,  and  the  popular  favor  was  turned  toward  them. 
Alarmed  at  this,  and  divided  in  their  own  counsels  (since  many  of  the  Phari- 
ceea,  out  of  hatred  to  the  Sadducees,  were  willing  that  the  gospel,  which  pro- 
claimed a  resurrection,  should  prevail),  the  Sanhedrim  were  irresolute,  and 
adopted  no  efficient  measures,  while  the  apostles  were  full  of  courage,  will- 
iDg  to  suffer  shame  for  Christ,  and  determined  to  obey  God  rather  than  men. 
StiU,  no  sooner  had  those  friendly  to  their  cause  become  connected  with 
them,  than  the  Galileant^  or  Nazareans^  became,  as  before,  a  much-hated 
sect.  A  party  zealous  for  the  law  were  allowed  to  stone  Stephen  (about  86), 
and  Herod  Agrippa  looked  upon  it  as  a  popular  measure  to  persecute  the 
Chrfetians.  James^  the  brother  of  John,  was  beheaded,  and  Peter  escaped 
the  same  fate  only  by  mysterious  aid  (44).  (a)  But  when,  on  the  sudden 
death  of  Herod  Agrippa,  (h)  all  Palestine  became  a  Roman  province,  the  con- 
gregation was  allowed  to  become  tranquilly  established  and  enlarged.  When 
moat  of  the  disciples  fled,  on  the  persecution  after  the  death  of  Stephen,  the 
^xiitleB  remained  at  Jerusalem.  There  stood  together  those  pillars  of  the 
Church,  Peter,  Jamea,  and  John,  even  as  late  as  near  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury. After  that,  Jamee  the  Just,  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  is  mentioned  as 
the  principal  leader  among  the  Christian  Jews,  although  all  authentic  ac- 
eonnta  Mgr^ie  in  ascribing  to  him  a  high  degree  of  circumspection  and  mod- 
eration cTen  in  his  Judaism,  (e)  To  judge  from  the  epistle  bearing  his  name, 
be  most  have  been  a  pious  and  earnest  teacher,  especially  in  his  admonitions 
in  faTor  of  morality,  but  with  no  prominent  characteristics  peculiar  to  Chris- 
tiamty.  (d)  By  Jewish  Christians  he  has  since  been  honored  as  a  kind  of  na- 
tional saint ;  and  although  the  disciple  of  Jesus  is  not  very  prominent  in  his 
jipd  discipline,  and  in  the  remote  occasion  of  his  death,  this  was  only  to 

e)  Ifvn,  V.  n 

a)  AeU  «.  a-^7,  60;  li,  1-19.  I)  Adi  18,  90m  eomp.  Jo»epM  Antiqq.  XIX.  T,  2.  e)  Oal  2,  9. 
k  Aein  IS,  18a8w  d)  Liter.  Berlew,  in  ThHU,  Comm.  in  £p.  Jac  p.  SSts. ;  F.  If,  Kern,  Clur* 
0.  Unprung  d.  Br.  J«k.  (ftom  tb«  TQb.  Zeitaobr.)  TQb.  188& 
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prove  himself  more  perfectly  a  Christian  hero  when  he  was  called  actually 
to  die.  (e)  The  plain  testimony  of  history  declares,  that  the  High  Priest  Ana^ 
nvs^  a  Sadduceo,  availing  himself  of  the  interregnum  which  took  place  after 
the  death  of  the  procurator  Felix,  had  James,  and  a  few  others,  stoned  to 
death,  as  transgressors  of  the  Mosaic  law  (68).  (/) 

§  81.    JetcUh  Christianity, 

D.  i^n  /7>v^,  Dft.  de  Jndaeo-Chrlstianisino  ojasqoe  vi  et  efficaoiUie,  qaam  exieralt  in  rem  Chr. 
Saec  I.  Lugd.  B.  1S23.  comp.  §  85. 

The  dispersion  of  the  congregation  after  the  death  of  Stephen  was  the 
commencement  of  its  propagation  in  other  regions.  The  knowledge  of  Christ 
was  probably  carried  by  pilgrims  from  Jerusalem  into  all  parts  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  and  yet  but  a  small  part  of  the  Jewish  population  actually  be- 
came Christian.  The  principal  seat  of  Christian  Judaism  among  the  dis- 
persed portion  of  the  nation  was  at  Antioc\  where  the  name  of  Chrittian 
was  first  applied  to  the  Church  by  those  who  were  not  its  members. 
The  Jewish  law  was  observed  with  the  utmost  strictness.  Christianity  was 
regarded  as  a  peifected  Judaism,  whose  hopes  were  already  in  pnrt^  or  soon 
to  be  completely  fulfilled.  It  was  only  with  this  understanding  that  it  could 
have  gained  general  acceptance  in  Palestine.  The  Pharisees  were  inclined  to 
receive,  and  zealously  to  advocate  it,  so  far  as  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  was  concerned ;  and  the  Essenes  were  favorable  to  its  religious 
spirituality.  The  assertion,  that  a  Jewish  Christianity  of  an  Essene  com- 
plexion sprung  up  at  an  early  period,  by  an  accession  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Essenes  to  the  Church,  is  rendered  probable  by  partial  aflinities  be- 
tween the  two  systems,  and  certain  by  witnesses  after  the  middle  of  the  se- 
cond century.  But  as  the  gospel  was  proclaimed  principally  in  public  assem- 
blies, and  as  conversions  fVom  a  community  so  rigidly  secluded  must  have 
been  extremely  difiScult,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  such  an  accession  could 
have  taken  phice  in  any  large  numbers,  till  after  the  dispersion  of  the  Essene 
settlements,  and  the  desolation  of  the  Jewish  country.  Besides,  it  does  not 
appear  that  Christianity,  in  its  earliest  form,  possessed  any  prominent  traits 
of  an  Essene  character.  As  it  was  believed  to  be  intended  for  all  men,  those 
who  looked  upon  it  through  an  old  Hebrew  medium,  must  have  regarded  the 
reception  of  the  law  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  process.  According  to  Luke's 
account  (Acts  x.  11-18),  Peter  could  be  induced  to  baptize  a  proselyte  of  the 
gate,  and  could  justify  himself  for  the  act  before  his  brethren,  in  no  other 
way  than  by  the  assurance  of  a  divine  revelation.  But  as  the  Church  could 
not  at  that  time  conveniently  separate  its  blessings,  the  more  rigid  Jewish 
Christians  demanded  that  baptized  proselytes  should  afterwards  be  circum- 
cised. 

§  82.    Samaritan  Christians  and  Sects, 

The  first  decisive  instance  in  which  Christianity  broke  over  the  pro- 
per limits  of  the  Jewish  nation,  was  that  in  which  the  gospel  was  car- 
ried to  Samaria.    The  seed  which  Jesus,  regardless  of  the  popular  hatred, 

«)  £u»eb.  H.  ecc  IL  1.  2&  /)  Jouphi^  Antlqq.  XX  9, 1. 
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bad  sown  in  Sychera,  was  harvested  by  the  apostles.  Qi)  The  Samaritans, 
however,  were  at  that  time  too  much  taken  up  with  the  claims  of  certain 
fouDders  of  new  religions  in  their  own  midst,  strange  phantoms  of  the  truth, 
to  be  luucli  interested  in  a  Messiah  from  Judea.  DoBithem^  professing  to  bo 
the  prophet  promised  in  the  likeness  of  Moses  (Deut.  18,  18),  liad  appeared 
among  them  witli  a  severe  exaggeration  of  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  had 
finally  starved  himself  in  a  cave.  (/-»)  Simon  Magus  obtained  many  adherents 
in  Samaria,  and  perhaps  also  some  in  Rome.  According  to  his  own  assertion, 
or  at  least  that  of  his  followers,  he  was  an  incarnation  of  the  Spirit  which 
bad  created  the  world,  to  deliver  the  soul  of  the  world,  in  bondage  to  the 
earthly  powers,  by  whom  it  had  been  confined  in  a  woman,  and  at  that  time 
in  his  own  wife,  Helena.  AVith  the  deliverance  of  this  world-soul,  all  be- 
lievers were  also  to  be  released  from  their  imprisonment.  He  was,  however, 
anxious  to  purchase  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  apostles,  and  trembled  before 
their  malediction,  {r)  In  some  accounts,  he  appears  degraded  to  a  mere  pan- 
der to  lewdness,  {d)  and  in  popular  traditions  he  became  the  representative  of  all 
magical  arts  and  their  fortunes  during  his  day,  iucontr;ist  with  the  triuinph- 
ant  simplicity  of  pious  faith.  (^)  Menander  also  aspired  to  the  honor  of  be- 
ing a  Messiah,  and  a  divine  incarnation,  with  power  to  make  his  followers 
immortal.  {/)  The  influence  of  each  of  these  three  impostors  was  continued 
.  through  some  minor  sects  until  some  time  in  the  sixth  century.  They  were 
often  confounded,  by  those  who  were  not  well  informed  on  the  subject,  with 
the  followers  of  Christ ;  and  perhaps  some  of  them,  like  Simon  himself,  at 
one  time,  from  worldly  policy,  may  have  passed  themselves  off  as  such.  It 
is  po6sible,  too,  that  they  may  sometimes  have  really  claimed  to  be  Chris- 
tiana, in  accordance  with  a  doctrine  by  which  all  religions  were  mingled  to- 
gether, and  the  same  God  was  said  to  have  revealed  himself  to  the  Samari- 
tans as  the  Father,  to  the  Jews  as  the  Son,  and  to  the  Gentiles  as  the  Spirit. 

§38.    Paul. 

J.  Ptaraon,  Annalos  Paal.  HaL  171&  [Lond.  IGSS.  4.  transl.  iDto  Eng.  by  WUliam»,  Cambr. 
ISMl  12LJ  W.  PaUy,  Hone  Paal  or  the  Tratb  of  the  Scriptaral  Hist  of  Paal  evinced.  [With  a 
■ppL  bf  K  BUey.  hood.  lS4a  Illuatrated  bj  Tate.  Lond.  1S37.  Pobl.  in  New  York.  l&ld.  In 
vorbk  Cambr.  (Man.)  1880.]  J.  T.  llemwn,  der  Ap.  P.  Gott  1880 ;  K.  Schroder,  der  Ap.  P.  Lpz. 
1S30A  5  rola. ;  Tholitck^  LebensamsUindo,  Character  u.  Si)rache  d.  P. ;  (Stad.  a  Krit  1S35.  II.  2. 
nd  Verm.  Sebrr.  toL  IL  p.  9  2fle.)  [Lifo  and  Char,  of  Paal,  transl.  fl'om  the  Qerm.  of  A.  Tho^ 
imet,  and  imbL  in  the  Edtnb.  BibL  Cabinet,  vol.  23.]  //.  A.  SchoU,  Erortr.  elni^^er  Cbroool.  Pankte 
la  d.  Lebenageach.  d.  P.  Jena.  183i ;  J.  F.  Wunn,  (L  d.  Zeitbest  im  Lebon  tl.  P. ;  (Tub.  Zeit«chr.  f. 
TbeoL  laai  H.  1);— Z.  Utteri,  Entw.  d.  P.  Lehrbegr.  Zur.  1S24.  ed.  6.  Ib84w  A.  F.  JMihne,  Entw. 
4.  P.  Lehrbegr.  IlaL  1S85;— Axvr,  Paoloa  (p.  24.) 

The  development  of  Christianity  as  a  spiritual  religion  for  the  whole 
worid,  was  accomplished  principally  by  the  agency  of  Saul,  called  after  the 
Roman  form  PanL  The  idea  of  its  liberation  from  Judaism  did  not,  indeed, 
originate  with  him,  for  certain  Hellenists  from  Cyprus  had  before  preached 

a)  AcU  S,  5-17;  Jtihn  i,  85-83.  h)  Orig.  de  princ.  IV,  17.  (vol.  I.  p.  178)  In  Jo.  Unn.  la  (vol.  IV. 
pitST);  Epiphan.  Opp.,  vol  L  p.^.  c)  AcU  8,  9-24;  Juetin.  ApoL  I.  c.  26,  66;  Trjpb.  c  120; 
(Sfmonl  Deo  Sancto.  Semoni  Sanoo  Deo  Fidio;)  Iren.  1.  20.  Extracta  ftt>m  both  Kmtfb.  H.  ircc  11, 
tt  Kfiiph.  Haer.  SI.  d)  JoMphi,  Antiqq.  XX,  7.  2.  e)  Amob.  II,  12;  Cltinent,  llomil.  II,  29(». ; 
Benfnm.  I,  72.  If,  7a& ;  oomp.  Targum  JeruthaUmi,  ad  Nam.  81,  S;  Sueton,  Vita  Neron.  c  12. 
/)  JmM»i,  ApoL  L  e.  M;  Epiph.  Ilatr.  88. 
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the  gospel  to  the  Greeks  in  Antiooh,  (a)  and  Stephen  did  not  deny  the  charge, 
that  Jesns  had  come  to  destroy  the  temple,  and  to  change  the  ceremonial 
law.  (b)  But  it  was  reserved  for  Paul  successfully  to  justify  and  triumph- 
antly to  carry  out  this  idea.  He  helonged  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  was  a 
Roman  citizen  bom  at  Tarsus  the  capital  of  Gilicia,  had  been  educated  for  a 
learned  Pharisee  in  the  school  of  Gamaliel  at  Jerusalem,  and  was  by  occupa- 
tion a  tentmaker.  The  traces  of  a  Greek  education,  which  his  writings 
sometimes  exhibit,  may  be  ascribed  either  to  the  school  in  which  he  had  been 
educated,  or  to  his  subsequent  pursuits  and  associations.  With  a  character 
not  only  great,  but  exalted,  able  and  energetic  in  worldly  things,  though  fUl 
of  longings  after  those  which  are  heavenly,  he  placed  himself,  in  defence  of 
the  law  of  his  fathers,  at  the  head  of  those  who  persecuted  the  followers  of 
Christ.  Stephen  fell  before  his  eyes,  and  Xramaliel  warned  the  rulers  that 
they  should  not  contend  against  God.  But  while  Journeying  to  Damascus,  to 
persecute  those  Christians  whom  he  might  find  there  (probably  86),  he  and 
bis  companions  were  suddenly  struck  to  the  earth  by  fire  firom  heaven. 
Christ  now  revealed  himself  to  his  spirit  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  he 
could  no  longer  resist  the  mighty  power  of  truth,  (c)  His  rich  natural  en- 
dowments were  now  illuminated  by  the  gracious  infiuences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  his  former  self  was  cast  off,  and  Christ  alone  lived  within  him.  After 
a  residence  of  three  years  in  Arabia  and  Damascus,  he  fled  from  the  latter 
city  to  Jerusalem  (89),  that  he  might  form  an  acquaintance  with  Peter.  He 
was  soon  after  invited  by  Barnabas  from  Tarsus,  to  assist  in  the  work  of  the 
gospel  at  Antioch.  When  both  had  conveyed  provisions  from  that  congrega- 
tion to  Jerusalem,  for  the  relief  of  the  brethren  there  (44),  they  were  sent 
on  a  missionary  tour  to  Cyprus,  and  some  provinces  of  Asia  Minor.  They 
commenced  their  labors  by  preaching  in  the  synagogues ;  (d)  but  as  they 
were  generally  treated  with  contempt,  and  often  with  much  abuse  by  the 
Jews,  while  they  were  generally  favored  by  proselytes,  they  soon  began  to 
form  independent  churches,  composed  principally  of  Greeks.  These  they  re- 
garded, according  to  the  custom  at  Antioch,  as  not  bound  to  observe  the  cere- 
monial law,  and  it  was  even  rumored  that  Paul  had  gone  so  far  as  to  prevent 
the  Jews  from  circumcising  their  children.  He  himself,  however,  conformed 
to  the  ritual  of  the  law,  at  least  as  far  as  appeared  expedient  to  prevent  all 
unnecessary  offence  to  his  brethren ;  and  accordingly,  in  Christian  liberty,  he 
was  a  Greek  with  Greeks  and  a  Jew  with  Jews.  But  at  Antioch,  some  from 
Jerusalem  maintained  that  circumcision  was  indispensable  to  salvation.  In 
consequence  of  the  division  created  by  this  party,  Paul  and  Barnabas  under- 
took a  Journey  to  Jerusalem  (about  50),  where,  after  hearing  what  God  bad 
already  accomplished  by  their  means  in  carrying  the  gospel  to  the  heathen, 
the  three  apostles  of  Jewish  Christianity  extended  to  them  the  hand  of  fel- 
lowship.   A  charter  of  privileges  was  then  agreed  upon,  which  was  imme- 


a)  AoU  11«  80-82.  b)  Acts  6,  ISi.  o)  Gal  1,  15bl  ;  1  Oor.  9,  1;  1ft.  8;  AeU  9, 1-98;  98,  8-10; 
86,9-16;  Ammon^de  repcntiu  Bauli  converaione,  ErL  1798  (0pp.  theoL  p.  las.);  GreUtng^  Hist 
PsyohoL  Vert.  0.  d.  pi  itzl.  Uoberg.  d.  P.  (Henke'a  Mas.  1806.  vol  IIL  p.  920.)  StrauM,  Btroitaohrr. 
H.  1.  p,  61m.  ;  oorop.  JT.  Bengel^  OUs.  de  P.  ad  rem  Cbr.  oonven.  9  P.  (0pp.  Ilamb.  1884) ;— a  O, 
J^OcAUr,  de  anno,  quo  P.  ad  aacra  obr.  convdrsoa  «at,  Lpa^  1898.     d)  Comp.  Horn,  1,  16;  9,  9m, 
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diAtelj  sent  forth  in  a  solemn  edict  to  all  Gentile  Ohristians,  forbidding  any 
yoke  to  be  imposed  upon  them,  except  a  few  observances  like  those  which 
were  required  of  proselytes.  Tbis  proceeding  could  not  be  reconciled  with 
the  original  covenant  (Gal.  2,  Iss.)  without  considerable  ingenuity  of  rea- 
soning, and  was  not  very  consistent  with  the  course  which  Paul  sometimes 
pursned,  but  it  was  a  well-intended  scheme  to  harmonize  those  conflicting 
tendencies  which  were  just  springing  up  in  the  Cburch,  and  of  which  tradi- 
tion gives  us  an  account  (Acts  15).  {e)  It  was  not  until  Paul,  ftilly  belie viug 
himself  called  of  God  to  be  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  had  extensively  pro- 
pag»ted  the  Church  among  the  Greeks,  that  it  became  practically  indepen- 
dent of  the  prcijudioes  which  prevailed  in  Palestine.  During  his  two  long 
journeys,  and  his  protracted  residences  in  Ephesus  and  Corinth,  he  established 
numerous  churches  in  the  several  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  Macedonia,  and 
Achaia,  encountering  far  greater  difficulties  (2  Cor.  11,  20ss.)  than  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Hated  equally  by  Jews  and  by  Jewish 
Christians,  with  many  presentiments  of  his  approaching  death,  he  went, 
about  Pentecost  in  the  year  58,  to  Jerusalem.  There,  abandoned  if  not  be- 
trayed by  Christians,  he  was  delivered  from  the  hands  of  the  exasperated 
mob  in  the  temple  by  the  Roman  guards.  For  two  years  he  was  kept  in 
bonds  as  a  Roman  citizen,  by  the  procurator  Felix  in  Cesarea ;  and  when 
Festns  came  into  the  same  office,  as  the  successor  of  Felix,  in  consequence  of 
his  appeal  to  the  emperor  he  was  sent  late  in  the  year  60  to  Rome.  After 
a  stormy  voyage,  he  was  kept  in  slight  confinement  in  that  city,  and  during 
two  years  he  labored  in  behalf  of  the  great  object  of  his  life,  not  only  with 
tboee  around  him,  but  by  means  of  epbtles  and  friends  with  those  at  a  dis- 
tance. It  is  hardly  possible  that  he  could  have  survived  the  persecution  under 
Nero,  but  he  was  probably  beheaded  at  Rome  (64).  That  he  was  liberated, 
and  that  he  then  for  the  first  time  visited  the  utmost  limits  of  Western 
Europe ,(/)  and  finally  ended  his  life  during  a  second  imprisonment  in  Rome, 
appears  more  like  a  learned  conjecture  than  an  ancient  tradition,  (g)  Ilis 
epistles  abound  in  rabbinical  explanations,  in  arguments  stated  in  the  form  of 
bold  and  complex  syllogisms,  in  evidences  of  a  highly  wrought  intelligence 
in  connection  with  a  profound  spirit  glowing  with  benevolence,  and  in  waves 
of  thought  which  appear  to  struggle  with  and  break  upon  one  another.  Ilis 
style  was  concise  and  often  difficult,  but  he  always  had  the  right  word  for 
every  variety  of  oondition,  sometimes  powerfully  convincing  or  threatening, 
and  at  other  times  carrying  all  along  with  him  by  his  cordial  expressions  of 
affection.  A  nature  like  his  may  have  ascribed  some  things  to  a  divine  reve- 
lation through  visions,  which  were  the  result  of  intelligent  reflection,  and 
which  may  have  been  influenced  by  his  peculiar  physical  temperament.  (A) 

tf)  Sekn^ekenburgeTt  Apoetelgescb.  p.  Tlss.;  SchvcegUr^  nacbapostol.  ZeiUlt  vol.  I.  {>.  11688.; 
eorapL  Stander,  [Hist  of  Plant  and  Train,  dec.  B.  III.  Cb.  4.  p.  76(S8.  8  ed.  Pbilad.  1S44.  8.] 
/)  CUm.  Bom.  Ep.  L  ad  Gorintb.  c.  5.  g)  JSussb.  IL  ecc  II,  22 ;— «/:  P.  Mynster^  de  ulUmis  annis 
Bncrto  apt.  a  P.  geati.  HaTn.  1815  \J.T.L,  Daru^  de  loco  Eusebil,  qui  do  altera  P.  captivitate  agit, 
im.  181C  4\^K.  F.  R.  Wolf,  de  alt  P.  captiv.  dss.  II.  Lps.  ISliK ;  jSaur,  die  Sogen.  Pastoralbr.  d. 
PHd.  8tiitt«.  1889.  p.  688b;  oomp.  Tub.  Zeit8chr.  ISdS.  II.  &  $  488». ;  Stnd.  n.  Krit  1S41.  H.  1. 
A)  The  Tiilooa  related  bj  Lake  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  aUnslonB  to  similar  things  in  gen- 
nl  In  tbe  ClMneiitiiM«,  an  oonflrmed  in  2  Cor.  12, 1-9. 
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His  doctrines  are  essentially  the  same  with  those  of  Jesns,  so  far  as  they  pro- 
ceed from  the  acknowledgment  that  Jesos  was  the  Messiah,  and  are  the  views 
of  a  profoundly  religious  mind,  affected  hy  similar  rational  prepossessions. 
They  were,  however,  at  the  same  time,  independently  foimded  npon  his  own 
peculiar  life  and  conflicts.  In  the  first,  he  had  experienced  the  remarkahle 
contrast  between  a  period  of  enmity  to  Clirist,  and  another  in  which  Christ 
had  become  his  only  life.  This  private  experience  he  regarded  as  a  specimen 
of  the  life  of  mankind  fallen  from  God  by  sin,  and  reconciled  to  God  by 
Christ,  and  hence  his  evangelical  instructions  were  specially  directed  to  the 
awakening  of.  the  consciousness  of  sinftilness.  His  conflicts  had  been  princi- 
pally directed  to  the  liberation  of  the  Christian  spirit  from  the  Jewish  law. 
He  therefore  maintained,  that  if  our  whole  salvation  must  come  fh>m  Christ, 
the  law  is  not  necessary  to  salvation.  The  connection  between  these  princi- 
ples was  made  out  by  showing,  that  as  man  has  not  fulfllled  the  law,  the 
works  of  the  law  can  only  lead  to  condemnation,  and  salvation  can  be  ob- 
tained only  by  a  complete  surrender  of  the  heart  to  Christ ;  i.  e.  by  faith 
alone,  not  by  a  descent  from  Abraham,  not  by  the  merit  of  our  own  works, 
but  wholly  from  the  free  grace  of  God.  Paul  acknowledged  that  the  old 
covenant  was  divine,  but  he  contended  that  it  was  completed  by  the  new 
covenant  of  God  with  man  by  Christ,  so  that  now  it  had  become  an  abroga- 
ted institution.  In  his  estimation,  Christ  was  the  substance  of  all  religion, 
and  the  sole  ruler  of  the  world.  The  advent  of  Christ  to  our  world  was  the 
lofty  central  point  of  all  human  history,  from  which  he  looked  back  npon  the 
preliminary  revelation  which  had  been  given  to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  per- 
verted by  them  both,  and  forw^ard  to  the  final  triumph  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  when  all  opposition  shall  be  overcome,  and  Christ  himself  shall  with- 
draw, that  God  may  be  all  in  all. 

§  84.     Peter. 

Jfat/erhqf,  Cinl  In  d.  Petrin.  Bchrr.  Hamb.  1885 ;  comp.  JT.  ffdfy  Leben  Jeso.  p.  112sl     [A, 
Lee^  Life  of  Uio  Ap.  Peter.  Lond.  1852. 12.] 

The  practical  energy  which  Peter  possessed,  and  on  which  our  Lord  him- 
self appears  to  have  founded  considerable  expectations,  made  him  the  princi- 
pal representative  at  least  of  the  external  affairs  of  the  Church,  as  long  as  he 
tarried  at  Jerusalem  (until  about  50).  At  a  later  period,  when  at  Antiooh, 
principally  from  regard  to  particular  persons,  he  relapsed  to  the  exclusively 
national  view  of  Christianity,  he  was  decidedly  opposed  by  Paul  (Gal.  2, 
lis.),  wlio  advocated  a  gospel  free  for  all  mankind.  In  an  apostle  so  prone 
to  extremes,  such  an  act,  which  almost  seems  like  a  second  denial  of  his 
Lord,  is  no  more  incredible  on  the  ground  that  he  had  before  not  only  toler- 
ated, but  even  been  the  first  to  defend  Gentile  Christianity,  than  it  was  in 
Barnabas.  But  his  former  relation  to  Paul  appears  never  to  have  been  ftiUy 
restored,  for  the  first  epistle  which  boars  his  name  contains  no  conclusive 
evidence  of  thus  and  in  the  memory  of  the  next  generation,  Peter  and  Paul 
were  at  the  head  of  opposite  parties  in  the  Church.  According  to  testimony 
derived  from  times  after  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  mingled,  indeed, 
with  many  errors,  legends  and  party  statementa,  but  proving  what  must  have 
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been  the  opinion  of  the  Roman  Church,  Peter  suffered  crucifixion  at  Home 
(about  67).  (fi)  Jerome  is  the  first  who  informs  us  (catol.  c.  1),  that  he  at 
one  time  resided  at  Antioch,  and  afterwards  was  for  twenty-five  years  Bishop 
of  Rome.  Although  satisfactory  evidence  from  the  history  of  Paul  proves 
that  he  could  not  have  resided  for  so  long  a  time  at  Rome,  and  even  older 
traditions  show  that  he  could  have  sustained  no  particular  ofiice  in  the  church 
of  that  place,  since  they  mention,  in  different  orders  of  succession,  Linus, 
Anacletns,  and  Clement,  as  the  first  bishops  of  Rome ;  (h)  it  is  nevertheless 
certain,  that  wherever  Peter  was,  his  personal  influence  would  always  give 
him  the  first  position,  unless  Paul  had  been  by  his  side.  His  character  is  well 
reflected  in  the  legend  of  his  flight,  from  which  he  was  recalled  by  some 
pungent  reproof  from  the  lips  of  Christ  himself,  and  in  that  of  his  crucifixion 
with  his  head  downwards,  (c) 

§  85.    Position  of  Parties  in  the  Tiine  of  Paul, 

In  its  progress  among  the  heathen,  the  gospel  necessarily  appealed  entire- 
ly to  the  general  religious  spirit  which  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  recognized 
even  among  them,  (/i)  since,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  myths  which  might 
serve  as  types  of  Christy  and  some  prophetic  announcement,  made  by  the 
Platonic  philosophy  with  which  the  apostles  were  unacquainted,  it  found  no 
{ffomiaee  handed  down  from  the  fathers,  and  only  the  most  obscure  expecta- 
tiona.  Even  after  Christianity  had  torn  itself  entirely  awny  from  the  Mosaic 
law,  in  consequence  of  its  own  origin  as  well  as  of  that  of  its  principal 
teachoTB,  the  Jewish  element  was  still  prominent  in  the  phrases,  doctrines,  di- 
vine worship,  and  polity  of  the  Church,  and  it  was  not  remodelled  until  it 
gradually  became  affected  by  Grecian  modes  of  thought.  Jewish  and  Gen- 
tile Christianity  existed  side  by  side,  either  mutually  recognizing  or  exclud- 
ing one  another.  The  former  was  sustained  by  the  influence  of  those  who 
had  been  called  the  pillars  among  the  apostles,  and  possessed  an  external  sup- 
port in  the  necessities  of  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem.  Qi)  An  internal  basis 
was  also  supplied,  by  the  concession,  that  it  was  a  dnty  which  national  if  not 
rdigioQS  piety  required,  for  a  Jew  to  adhere  firmly  to  the  law.  Each  of  these 
forms  of  Christianity,  however,  must  finally  have  felt,  that  its  own  rights  de- 
pended upon  the  rejection  of  the  other.  It  was  therefore  always  urged  to 
tdopt  the  exclusive  policy,  which  was  at  first  precipitated  by  certain  zealots 
among  the  Jewish  Christians,  perhaps  through  a  refusal  of  social  intercourse, 
or  possibly  by  the  uneasiness  created  in  the  minds  of  some  Gentile  Chris- 

«)  l>umjf^u4  Corinth,  and  C\rju9  Bam.  in  Suwb.  II.  ecc  II,  25;  (The  doubt  Ail  testimony  of  Pa- 
piai^  01  II,  15;)  fren.  Ill,  1.  8;  Tet-tuL  e.  Marc.  IV.  6  \—!i  ran  Til,  do  Petro  Komac  niartyre,  non 
f«i*«tfi^  L.  B.  1710.  4;  «;:  G.  Jlerhet^  in  d.  Tfib.  QuartalMhr.  1620.  H.  4.  p.  567!>^ ;  on  the  other 
knd,  Fr.  SpanhnnU^  Dai  do  ficta  prufectione  Petri  in  urbem  Rqpiam.  (Opp.  Miscoll.  Ltiird.  \\.  1708. 
Tfc.  IL  P.  S91M.);  Biur,  in  d.  Tub.  Zcitm:hr.  1881.  11.  4;  C.  F.  r.  Amman,  Forth,  d.  Chr.  z.  Welt- 
icLLpL  1840.  ToL  IV.  p.  81»»^  b)  Eiuteh.  11.  eoc.  Ill,  2;  Ri^nU,  Praof.  ad  Recogn.  Petri;  even 
1W  CaPtloffUM  LSberianwty  aboot  854.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mofft  recent  Cath.  amertion :  Dbl- 
rtMjrn,  KO«tefa.  Tol.  I.  Abth.  1.  p.  6S%;  Windi»ehmnnn^  Vlndidac  Petrinae,  Ratit«b.  1S86; 
ArayMo,  in  d.  Tub.  Qiiartal»chr.  1840.  II.  2s.;  comp.  JBaur,  z.  Literatar  d.  Petms-Sa^,  in  ids 
Ymim^  p.  %1lm.  e)  Ktwh.  IL  ecc  III,  1;  nUran.  oataL  c  1.  On  the  other  liand:  Tertul.  de 
e.  ML    (Art  In  KItto'a  Journal  of  BIbl.  Lit  toL  Y.] 

«)  JEtom.  1, 19;  A<i»  17,  »-».    b)  GaL  8, 10;  1  Cor.  10,  las. 
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tiams  with  respect  to  the  law.  (c)  If,  therefore,  Paal  himself  spoke  somewhat 
equiyocally  of  the  exorbitant  respect  paid  to  the  apostles  of  Jewish  Chris- 
tianity (2  Cor.  12,  11.  Gal.  2,  6),  his  apostleship,  which  was  referred  to  bj 
every  opponent  as  destitute  of  all  external  proof  of  a  divine  call,  would  be 
barely  tolerated  by  the  more  liberal  portion  of  the  Jewish  Christians,  and  by 
the  more  intolerant  portion  would  be  positively  r^ected.  Jewish  Christian- 
ity was  certainly  in  the  ascendant  in  Palestine,  and  there,  until  the  violent 
measures  used  by  Iladrian,  no  bishops  at  Jerusalem  were  chosen  except  from 
among  the  circumcision,  with  a  decided  preference  for  the  acquaintance  or 
kindred  of  Jesus  according  to  the  flesh,  (fl)  In  like  manner,  in  the  circle  of 
PauFs  influence.  Gentile  Christianity  alone  could  have  been  predominant ; 
and  in  proof  of  this,  an  undeniable  document  exists  in  the  epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, in  which  the  principal  idea  is  the  overwhelming  superiority  of  the 
number  of  Gentiles  in  the  Church.  It  is  not,  however,  probable,  that  after 
Paul  had  been  removed,  and  the  destruction  of  the  holy  city  seemed  like  a 
divine  judgment  against  Judaism,  any  churches  composed  of  persons  bom 
and  educated  as  Greeks  or  Romans  would  be  persuaded  to  observe  the  Jew- 
ish law,  although  attempts  were  not  wanting  even  long  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  second  century  to  form  associations,  and  exclude  members  on 
this  ground.  Accordingly,  when  we  find  that  Hegesippus  called  the  Church, 
which  hod  existed  prior  to  the  death  of  the  apostles,  a  pure  virgin,  and  on 
his  way  to  Rome  found  what  he  called  the  true  doctrine  with  the  bishops,  we 
conclude  that  he>must  have  belonged  to  that  class  of  Jewish  Christians,  which, 
after  the  example  of  the  prophets,  and  of  our  Lord  himself,  was  not  op- 
posed to  a  Gentile  Christianity,  (e)  The  church  at  Corinth,  soon  after  its  or- 
ganization, presents  a  picture  of  the  parties  formed  especiaUy  on  these  con- 
flicting views.  One  party,  which  assumed  the  name  of  PeUr^  may  have  re* 
gorded  at  least  some  parts  of  the  Mosaic  law  as  still  in  force,  while  another, 
called  after  the  name  of  Pat/ 7,  looked  upon  the  doctrines  advocated  by  him 
as  exclusively  Christian.  A  third  party  could  find  true  Christianity  nowhere 
so  well  presented,  as  in  the  method  of  instruction  adopted  by  the  learned 
Alexandrian,  Apollos.  A  fourth,  if  it  was  not  a  mere  branch  of  the  Petrine 
party,  maintained  that  Paul  had  never  enjoyed  the  apostolic  privilege  of  a 
direct  intercourse  with  Christ,  and  appropriated  to  itself  exclusively  the  name 
of  Christy  because  it  rejected  all  apostolic  traditions,  and  relied  entirely  upon 
its  immediate  union  with  Christ.  (/)  Paul  did  indeed  defend  his  apostolical 
authority  against  these  various  parties,  by  whom  the  unity  of  the  Corinthian 
Church  was  not  destroyed,  but  he  did  so  only  on  the  ground  that  he  hod  re- 
ceived it  from  Christ  himself.  He  did  not  deny,  that  every  church  had  a 
right  to  use,  for  its  own  edification,  the  various  gifts  of  its  religious  teachers, 
but  he  warned  them  that  every  thing  which  was  not  built  upon  Christ  was 
perishable.    lie  insbted  that  the  Christian  was  a  new  man,  after  the  image 

c)  C.  Buobt  de  abrog.  legls  Moa.  ex  Petri,  Jac  ct  Ja  itemqne  Eco.  ab  iiadem  coDsUtntamm 
eententia.  Monte- A.lbano,  1842 ;  C.  E.  Scharling,  de  Paulo  ej  usque  advenaiiis,  Ilaun.  1830.  d)  Sumbk 
H.  ecc.  IV,  B;  Sulp.  Set.  IL  aacr.  II,  81. 

«)  Siuieb.  II.  ecc.  Ill,  82.  IV,  22.  /)  1  Cor.  1,  llsa.  comp.  2  Cor.'  10,  7;— iiatir,  fL  d.  Chiift- 
tnppartei  in  d.  Cor.  Oemeinde  (Tub.  Zeitacbr.  1881.  P.  4.  comp.  188d.  p.  4X  n.  Paalu^  p^  UOm,; 
Dan.  Schenktl^  de  Ecc.  Coriotbia  primaera  factlonibos  torbata,  BtM,  1888;  Dr.  J.  H,  Goiihamt  d. 
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of  Crod,  and  was  no  longer  a  Greek,  or  a  Jew,  or  a  Barbarian,  but  Christ  was  all 
in  all.  (g)  A  new  tendency,  having  its  origin  among  Jewisli  Christians,  made 
its  appearance  at  Colosse,  which  promised  its  votaries  a  mysterious  kind  of 
knowledge,  and  a  power  over  the  spiritual  world,  on  condition  that  certain 
nnnatnral  austerities  were  undergone.  (A)  On  the  other  hand,  Paul  main- 
tained, that  the  highest  wisdom  was  to  be  found  in  the  simple  gospel  of 
Christ,  and  that  a  Christian  had  a  rational  freedom  allowed  him  with  respect 
to  earthly  things. 

§  86.    John. 

lAeke^  Yen.  e.  YoDst  EinL  In  d.  OfTenb.  Joh.  n.  in  d.  apokal.  Lit  Bonn.  1S82.  n.  Com.  a.  d.  Ev. 
Joh.  Bonn.  ed.  8.  ISia  toL  L  Einlettnng;  BaumffarUn-Crtmiiu,  Theol.  Ausl.  d.  Joh.  Schr.  Jen. 
ISM.  ToL  L  Elnleltung;— iT.  Frommann^  d.  Jo.  Lebrbegr.  Lpa.  1889;  K.  R.  Kostlin,  Lebrbegr.  d. 
Et.  n.  d.  Briefe  Ja  BrL  1848;— (7.  C.J.  Lutz^Jhtrger,  d.  Klrchl.  Tratlltlon  ft.  d.  Ap.  J«>h.  In  Ihrer 
Gnudlcsigkdt  Lpa.  1S40;  Baur^  iL  d.  Compoeit^on  n.  d.  Charaktor  d.  Joli.  Ev.  (MJ^r's  Jahrb.  1844. 
P.  1.  aL);  K  ZeOer^  d.  SoaBern  Zelgnisae  Q.  DiMin  u.  Unpr.  d.  4  Ev.  {Thid.  1S45.  P.  A)\—J.  A.  IT. 
Ebrardy  de  Ev.  Job.  a  die  neneste  Hypotbese  G.  a.  Entateb.  Zur.  1S4.5;—  W.  Grimm^  Joh.  in  Eracb. 
n.  Grnber'a  Encjkl.  sect  IL  vol.  XXII. ;  comp.  Hatr^  Lcben  Jcsu.  p.  fiaa.  1123.  [A.  HUgtnfeld^  d. 
Ev.  a.  d.  Briefe  Jo.  nacb  ibr.  Lebrbegr.  dargest  Halle.  1840.] 

As  far  back  as  the  recollection  of  the  churches  in  Anterior  Asia  extended, 
John  appears  ^  the  central  point  of  interest  to  all  the  congregations  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  moving  in  the  same  scene  of  action  which  had  previously  been 
under  the  care  of  Paul  at  Ephesus.  He  is  represented  as  indignantly  con- 
tending against  erroneous  teachers,  whether  of  the  Jewish  or  Gentile  parties, 
or  as  reclaiming  by  love  those  that  were  lost,  and  binding  all  together  in  uni- 
ty, (/i)  He  is  said,  by  the  legends,  to  have  been  miraculously  delivered  from 
martyrdom  at  Rome,  (b)  A  residence  in  Patmos,  which,  according  to  his  own 
narration  (Rev.  1,  9),  must  have  occurred  in  the  time  of  Galba,  was  changed 
by  popular  rumor  in  the  Church,  into  a  banishment  under  Domition.  All 
traditions,  however,  agree  in  declaring,  that  he  attained  an  age  in  which  the 
bout  alone  remains  vigorous,  {c)  and  that  he  finally  fell  asleep  in  the  midst 
of  his  disciples,  in  the  reign  of  Tngan.  His  life  and  death  were  vividly  re- 
flected in  many  legendary  acooimts,  the  earliest  of  which  were  noticed  by 
Iniiifelf  in  his  gospel  (John  21,  228.)  (d)  Even  in  the  middle  of  the  centn- 
ijy  he  was  the  third  among  the  leaders  of  the  Jewish  Christians.  The  book 
oi  Bevelations,  whose  authenticity  is  pretty  well  confirmed,  which  is  evi- 
dsntly  conformed  to  Jewish  types  and  imagery,  and  must  have  been  com- 
poeed  prior  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  manifestly  corresponds  to  such 
t  position.  In  that  book,  the  chosen  first-fruits  around  the  throne  of  the 
Iamb  belonged  exclusively  to  the  twelve  tribes,  but  beyond  these  were  an 
innomerable  company  from  among  the  GentUes,  with  palms  and  white  robes, 
liaising  also  the  Lamb  that  had  been  slain,  {e)  The  natural  progress  of  a 
tbonghtfol  man,  as  it  is  evident  the  author  of  the  fourth  gospol  was,  and  as 


0Uffen*8  Zeitacbr.  194a  P.  2);  J>dknA,  die  Gbriatnapart  Ual.  1841 ;  7!  F.  KnietjceL, 
In  Cor.  Y«tnat  dimauiaam.  Oedan.  1842.  4.  g)l  Cor.  8 ;  Cok  8,  lOa.  h)  Col.  2  ;—SchMck^bur' 
f«V  a.  d.  Irrictbrwr  ta  GoL  (cnbang  z.  Schr.  0.  d.  ProaelTtentanfe.  BrL  1828.  a.  Beitr.  z.  Einl.  N.  14) ; 
SktlmwaM^  de  paendodoetorib.  Colom  Veron.  Bben.  1884.  4 

•)^MafiL  IL«ee.Y, 24 111,8a  2»)  7W-fW. de  praeacr. e.  88.  e)  77i«ron.  in  Ep.  ad Oal  6.  d)Au^ 
tttHtmt,  de  TriD.  VI,  89;  Pwudo-Bippoiyt.  de  oonsammat  mundi  (Hipp.  0pp.  ed.  Fabr.  Append, 
pk  14);  eompc  FabrieUt  Cod.  Apoe.  Th.  IL  p.  OSa    €)  lUv.  7, 4-10.  comp.  Jo.  4,  22. 
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one  80  specially  beloved  of  the  Lord  must  have  been,  daring  a  period  exten- 
sive OS  that  of  an  ordinary  generation,  and  spent  among  ohnr^hes  which  had 
enjoyed  Greek  cnltare  and  the  labors  of  Paul,  will  6n£5oiently  account  for 
any  apparent  discrepancies,  or  tokens  of  advancement,  which  one  may  notice 
in  passing  from  the  Revelations  to  the  Gospel  and  the  first  epistle  of  John. 
In  these  later  productions,  the  same  spiritual  and  comprehensive  views  of 
Christianity  prevail,  which  are  so  manifest  in  tlie  epistles  of  Paul,  bnt  they 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  mental  conflicts  of  the  writer  had  passed  away. 
This  gospel,  moreover,  seems  to  appeal  not  so  much  to  a  spirit  conscions  of 
sin,  and  specially  feeling  its  need  of  sidvation,  as  to  something  exalted  in  the 
existing  nature  of  man,  and  its  aspirations  after  perfection.  Christianity, 
therefore,  appears  there  to  consist  not  so  much  in  mere  faith  in  the  mercy  of 
God  through  Christ,  as  more  immediately  in  love,  and  in  the  union  of  the 
divine  and  human  in  the  heart,  which  was  complete  in  Christ,  and  is  de- 
signed for  our  race.  The  incarnate  Logos  is  a  borrowed  symbol  of  this  uni- 
ty, partially  indicated  before  in  the  epistles  of  Paul,  (/)  but  presented  in  the 
gospel  in  a  dogmatic  form.  It  there  appears  as  a  celestial  being  not  belong- 
ing to  our  race,  but  taking  the  place  of  beloved  man,  although,  in  conse- 
quence of  personal  recollections  of  Jesus,  it  is  pervaded  by  historical  facts  of 
the  most  perfect  human  character.  The  love  which  John  inculcated,  is  pow- 
erful enough  to  conquer  death,  and  penetrate  through  all  obstacles  up  to  God. 
The  most  flourishing  form  of  Christianity,  In  past  or  future  times,  is  here 
partially  presented.  It  coiosists  in  a  life,  oven  on  earth,  of  tranquil,  unbro- 
ken, and  everlasting  rest  in  God,  in  which  all  apparent  schism  between  the 
present  and  the  future,  the  human  and  the  divine,  has  been  overcome. 

§  87.  Parties  in  the  Time  of  John, 

The  same  subjects  which  were  destined  to  agitate  the  Church  in  future 
ages,  began  already  to  be  discussed  among  opposing  parties.  The  various 
views  and  sects  which  had  formerly  prevailed  among  the  Jews,  were  certain- 
ly carried  forward  in  the  very  commencement,  so  as  to  produce  similar  vari- 
eties among  Jewish  Christians.  Even  the  diflTerent  conceptions  which  were 
then  entertained  of  Jesus,  had  their  origin  in  the  national  expectations  of 
the  Jews  respecting  their  Messiah.  But  as  every  account  we  have  of  them 
belongs  to  a  later  age,  it  may  be  that  the  first  power  of  Christian  love,  com- 
bined with  the  external  influence  of  Gentile  Christians,  was  then  sufiBcient  to 
hold  together  even  opposing  elements.  The  feelings  of  bitterness  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  prominent  recollections  of  the  Church  in  the  next  century,  the 
apostle  John  entertained  toward  Cerinthus^  were  too  peculiar  to  have  been 
awakened  by  the  existence  of  any  thing  in  the  latter  of  a  merely  Jewish 

f)  The  passage  Id  1  Cor.  8, 6. 15, 47.  cannot  be  explained  away ;  hence  the  more  distinct  and  prominoit 
references  to  a  Son  of  Ood  who  existed  before  the  world,  and  created  it,  which  are  fonnd  in  the  Epp.  to 
the  Colossians,  Ephesians  and  Philippians,  form  no  ground  for  suspecting  the  genuinenees  of  thoM 
writings.  Althongh  all  views  not  merely  accidental  must  have  their  appropriate  time  of  develop- 
ment, the  Jewish  notions  of  the  Memlah  and  the  Alexandrian  doctrine  of  the  Logos  were  so  pre- 
a4Justed  to  one  another,  that  they  might  ^uily  be  supposed  to  have  been  all  combined  together 
In  a  single  night 
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character,  (a)  On  tLc  supposition  that  this  Cerinthns  taught,  as  he  is  said, 
especially  in  Roman  and  Alexandrian  accounts,  to  have  done,  that  a  millen- 
nial kingdom  of  the  most  sensuous  nature  was  to  he  expected,  that  the  ob- 
serrance  of  the  law  was  indispensable  to  salvation,  and  that  the  ori^n  of 
Jesus  was  merely  human,  (b)  such  views  were  at  that  time  by  no  means  un- 
eommon.  If^  as  Irenaeus  declares,  he  regarded  the  Greater  of  the  world  as 
an  inferior  being,  so  that  the  Most  High  God  was  not  revealed  until  he  ap- 
peared through  Christ  as  a  superior  being,  in  connection  with  the  man 
Jesna,  from  the  time  of  the  baptism  till  the  crucifixion,  (c)  he  must,  like  John 
himself,  have  meant  that  the  law  was  only  intended  for  the  development  of 
the  kingdom,  and  that  the  sensuous  glory  of  that  kingdom  was  merely  alle- 
goricaL  (d)  In  conformity  with  his  Alexandrian  education,  he  regarded  the 
Creator  of  the  world  as  an  intermediate  divine  being,  in  the  service  of  the 
supreme  celestial  Deity,  (e)  Those  who  looked  upon  matter  as  essentially 
evil,  in  accordance  with  a  doctrine  springing  from  an  overwrought  Platon- 
ism,  or  from  Hindoo  speculations,  and  certainly  prevalent  in  Alexandria,  must 
have  been  offended  at  the  idea  of  a  revelation  of  Deity  through  sensible  ob- 
jects. Accordingly,  the  various  forms  of  Docetism  agreed  in  declaring,  that 
every  thing  corporeal  in  Christ  was  only  in  appearance,  and  for  the  manifes- 
tation of  the  Spirit,  and  that  his  life  was  merely  a  continual  Theophany.  It 
was  against  the  subtilizing  process  which  this  view  rendered  necessary  with 
respect  to  the  evangelical  history,  that  testimony  was  borne  probably  even  in 
the  epistles  of  John,  and  certainly  in  those  which  bear  the  name  of  Igna- 
tia<i.  (/)  The  Nieolmtans^  whose  name  was  doubtless  symbolical,  and  founded 
upon  traditional  recollections,  were  merely  the  first  representatives  of  a  large 
dasB  of  thinkers  in  subsequent  times,  who  abused  the  spiritual  superiority  of 
Christianity  to  all  corporeal  objects,  to  give  countenance  to  the  Greek  frivol- 
ity with  respect  fo  the  relations  of  the  sexes.  (^) 

§  88.     Traditions  retipecting  the  Apostles, 

The  stories  which  have  been  related  with  regard  to  a  division  of  the 
world  by  lot  among  the  apostles,  of  the  composition  of  a  creed  in  Jerusalem 
at  the  time  of  their  separation  twelve  years  after  the  Ascension,  of  their 
celibacy  or  continence,  and  of  their  martyrdom,  belong  to  the  legends  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  According  to  earlier  traditions,  which,  howevor, 
present  no  individuality  of  character,  Thomas  went  to  Parthia,  Andrew  to 
Scythia,  («)  Bartholomew  to  India,  (J)  and  Philip  died  at  Hierapolis,  in  Phry- 
gia.  In  one  of  the  most  copious,  a  story  is  told,  and  highly  embellished,  of 
a  mission  of  Thaddeus  to  Abgarus,  prince  of  Edessa,  in  consequence  of  on 
earlier  correspondence  between  Jesus  and  that  prince,  {c) 

a)  Ji^n.  Ill,  Z\^Schmidt,  Cerintb  e.  judaic  Christ  In  a.  BibL  t  Eritik.  u.  Ex.  vol.  L  p.  181s& ; 
faulu*^  Hist  Cer.  (Introd.  In  N.  T.  oip.  eelectiura.  Jen.  1799) ;  comp.  Bttur^  Chr.  Qna-ils.  TQb.  1S39. 
^  117.  -WSm.  ft)  Eits«b.  IL  ecc.  Ill,  23 ;  EpipK  haer.  28.  c)  Iren.  I,  28.  d)  Ir^n.  V,  sa  «•)  Tfif- 
•icrtt  HjK*ret  Cibb.  II,  8;  Iren,  I,  26u  /)  1  Jo.  1, 1-4;  4,  2a. ;  2  Jo.  7;  Ignatius  ad  Epbesi  c.  7. 18. 
Id  Smyrn.  e.  1-8  \—A,H,  NUmeyer,  de  Docetis.  HaL  1828.  4  ff)  Rtv.  2,  &  14m.  ;  2  Pet.  2, 13 ;  Jud.  11, 
*\iaM  rhp  Xaiv,  Q9  ^ba  ,  compb  Iren.  I,  26;  Clem,  Strom.  IL  ^  4908.;  III.  p.  622a.  ;— 3/i/n- 
•Bifr,  Termatli.  (Ld.  Nikolaiten  (Qablcr's  Jonm.  t  Tbeol.  Lit  1608.  voL  Y.  ^  17881);  Eu>ald,lu 
ApoeaL  Jo.  pu  110;  Cl/rdrer,  Q«seh.  d.  Urcbr.  I,  2.  p.  40288. 

«)  Emseb.  H.  eo&  UI,  1.    b)  Ibid,  Y,  la    e)  Ibid.  I,  IS;  JT.  ffate,  Leben  Jasn.  p.  lit. 
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§  39.     Apostolical  Fathers  of  the  First  Century. 

Patram  qui  t«mporibu8  apoetoloram  flonieront,  0pp.  ed.  OoMeriiu.  Par.  167S.  rep.  ClericvM^ 
Amst  (\e9^)  172i.  2  Tb.  f ;  Patnim  appi  0pp.  ed.  Iiu9ely  Lond.  179A.  2  Tb. ;  Patrom  app.  Oppi  ed. 
HefeU,  Tub.  (1889. 1843.)  1847.  [A.  BaUer,  Lives  of  the  Fatben,  Martjn,  Ac.  Lond.  188S.  2  vol&  8; 
JS.  BickeraUtk,  Tbe  Cbr.  Fatben  of  tbe  First  and  Second  Centnriea.  Lond.  1845^  12;  Ahp.  Wake, 
Ap.  Fatben.  Lond.  1817.  S.]— JTaynA,  Juniu9  et  van  Gil9«j  Commentt  de  Patram  appk  doctrin*  mo- 
ralL  Lngd.  1888.  4.    IHUfferfOd^  d.  Erfonchangen  Q.  d.  Scbrr.  Ap.  Titer.  BerL  1854  8.] 

When  the  contemporaries  and  disciples  of  the  apostles  left  behind  them 
any  writings,  they  were  distingaished  by  the  ancient  Church  as  apostolic 
fathers.  The  genuineness  of  their  writings  cannot  be  perfectly  maintained, 
especially  against  the  suspicion  of  having  been  revised  in  later  times.  They 
resemble  the  writings  of  the  apostles  not  so  much  in  their  distii^ct  and  intel- 
lectual peculiarities,  as  in  their  general  conception  of  Christianity,  without 
doctrinal  precision  or  references  to  Grecian  learning.  The  epistle  of  Bama' 
has  treats  of  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  Judaism,  in  the  manner  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  with  on  allusion  to  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  as  if  it 
were  already  destroyed-  In  spite  of  the  powerful  historical  proofs  we  pos- 
sess of  the  genuineness  of  the  epistle,  the  insipid  spirit  and  the  stupid  arbi- 
trariness of  its  allegorical  explanations,  continually  suggest  doubts  whether  it 
could  be  the  production  of  a  man  once  regarded  as  the  equal  of  Paul,  (a) 
The  epistle  of  Clemens  Eomanus  (Phil.  4,  8)  to  the  Corinthians,  was  intend- 
ed to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  the  parties  which  had  been  organized 
among  them.  It  inculcates  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  faith,  but,  in  the 
spirit  of  Paul,  it  exhorts  all  to  adorn  themselves  also  with  good  works.  The  se- 
cond epistle  which  bears  the  name  of  the  same  writer,  is  generally  of  a  devo- 
tional character,  but  it  is  a  mere  fragment,  and  of  a  very  doubtftil  authenticity. 
The  Shepherd  of  Hennas  is  a  strenuous  exhortation  to  morality,  enforced  by 
the  prospect  of  the  second  advent  of  Christ.  It  is  in  the  form  of  direct  rev- 
elations from  God,  and  visions  of  angels.  In  the  manner  of  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, it  displays  great  confidence  in  the  holiness  of  good  works,  but  contiuns 
evidence  that  baptism  had  already  taken  the  place  of  circumcision.  The  in- 
dividual whose  composition  it  professes  to  be,  is  unknown,  but  the  general 
use  made  of  it  in  the  churches  of  the  second  century,  for  devotional  readiog, 
indicatee  that  he  must  have  been  an  apostolical  personage,  (b) 

§  40.    Political  Ocerthrow  of  Judaism, 
JoMphi  de  bello  Jad.  L  TIL;    TadU,  Hist  V,  1-18. 

The  obstinacy  of  the  Jewish  nation  may  have  required  unusual  severity 
on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  but  the  extreme  violence  of  the  procurator  (?€t- 

a)  In  CftTor  of  Its  genuineness :  E.  Henke^  de  Epistolao  quae  Barn,  tribnitor,  autbentia.  Jen.  1827 ; 
BSrdam^  de  autb.  Ep.  B.  Hafii.  1828 ;  Ifaverkom  ran  Rysewyk^  de  B.  Arnbem.  1835.  On  tbe 
otber  side:  UUmann,  in  d.  Stud.  u.  KriL  1828.  P.  2 ;  Zug.  in  d.  Zeitscbr.  £  d.  Erzbistb.  Freyb.  P. 
2a. ;  JI<tf€U,  d.  Sendscbr.  d.  Ap.  B.  unteranobt,  ubersetzt  n.  erklart  Tub.  1840;— i>.  JSchMkel  (Stnd. 
XL  Krit  1887.  H.  &)  contends  for  tbe  interpolation  of  c  7-12.  15.  16.  by  some  Tberapetitie  Jewlsb 
CbriBUans;  Eeberle^  in  d.  Stud.  d.  Oeistl  Wartemb.  1846.  P.  1.  Cbap.  16  seems  to  refer  to  tbe 
Temple  of  AeUa  Capitolina.  h)  Rom.  16, 14  'O  ronkiiv.  Pastor.  Lat  translation  and  Greek  Frag- 
ments;—(7ra^  Disqq.  in  Pastorem  Eermae.  P.  L  Bonn.  1820. 4;  JaoKmannt  d.  Hirte  des  Hermaa. 
Kdnigsb.  1880. 
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f^ui  Flams  (after  64),  conld  find  no  palliation  except  in  the  insnrreotioBB  to 
whieh  be  had  driven  the  people.  They  had  entered  upon  the  war  (66),  not 
90  mnch  in  the  hope  of  victory,  as  in  despair  of  all  earthly  peace.  Legions 
bad  fallen  in  the  monntains  of  Judea,  when  Veapcutian  (after  67),  and  after 
hb  elevation  to  the  imperial  throne,  the  CaBsar  TUtu  (70),  arrayed  the  whole 
power  of  the  empire  against  Jerusalem.  The  Christian  churches,  remember- 
ing the  prophecy  which  Jesus  had  left  them,  abandoned  their  native  land, 
and  betook  themeelves  to  Pella,  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan.  Though  famine 
and  civil  war  raged  in  Jerusalem,  every  offer  of  mercy  connected  with  the 
condition  of  renewed  servitude  was  scornfully  rejected,  and  the  holy  city 
was  at  last  destroyed  in  a  sublime  death-struggle  against  the  whole  power  of 
the  Boman  worid. 

S  41.    27ie  Boman  Civil  Power. 

{T  Arnold^  Later  Bonun  Oommonwealth.  New  York.  1840. 8  toK  8.] 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  Boman  government  to  permit  all  nations  under 
its  yoke  to  retain  their  own  gods,  but  some  very  ancient  laws,  forbidding  any 
Boman  citizen  to  worship  divinities  not  recognized  by  the  State,  and  any 
conquered  nation  to  propagate  their  religion  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire, 
were  still  in  existence,  (a)  Hence,  the  more  Christianity  disconnected  itself 
from  Judaism,  the  more  it  lost  the  right  of  toleration  conceded  to  every 
national  religion,  and  by  its  efforts  to  make  spiritual  conquests  it  became  ob- 
noxious to  the  laws.  In  the  time  of  the  Caesars,  however,  so  strong  were 
the  inclinations  of  the  people  toward  foreign  religions,  and  so  numerous  the 
admissions  of  foreigners  to  the  rights  of  citizenship,  that  these  laws  had  be- 
come nearly  obsolete,  and  could  be  restored  to  their  authority  only  by  special 
acta  of  power,  (b)  There  is  no  other  authority  for  believing  that  Tiberim 
t^er  adopted  Christ  as  one  of  his  household  gods,  but  the  legends  of  the 
Mcond  century,  (c)  Under  Claudius^  Christians  were  expelled  from  Borne  (58) 
mtfdy  as  Jews,  (d)  Nero  (64)  transferred  to  the  Christians  the  guilt  of  Ms  own 
incendiary  conduct,  and  caused  all  who  could  be  found  in  the  city  to  be  put 
to  death,  for  although  they  were  generally  regarded  as  innocent  of  the  crime 
Imputed  to  them,  they  were  condemned  as  enemies  of  the  human  race,  {e) 
Under  Damitian  (81-96)  the  charge  of  Christianity  was  used  as  a  pretext,  by 
which  peraons  might  be  convicted  of  a  kind  of  high  treason,  that  so  their 
property  mi^t  be  confiscated,  and  themselves  banished  or  executed.  Flavins 
Clemmu^  a  man  of  consular  dignity,  and  belonging  to  the  imperial  family,  was 
pat  to  death,  and  bis  wife  DomitiUa  was  banished  to  an  island,  according  to 
Soman  accounts  for  contempt  of  the  gods,  and  giving  themselves  up  to  Jew- 
iih  practiceB,  but  according  to  Christian  views  as  martyrs  for  the  truth.  (/) 
Some  penons  arraigned  before  the  emperor,  on  account  of  their  connection, 
by  birtli,  with  Jesus,  were  dismissed  without  molestation,  as  harmless  peas- 


a)  Cicero  de  leglb.  II«  3.  5)  Ft.  Walch^  de  Bomanorum  in  tolerandis  diversis  rdlizinnibus  diS' 
i^liBa  pBbllMk  (Sot.  Commcntt  Boo.  Reg.  Oo«tt  178a  voL  III.)  e)  nrtuL  Apologot  o.  5.  91. 
b  fcvor  of  It;  B^ttn^  de  Tlberil  Christiini  In  deomm  namenun  refbrendi  consilio,  Boon.  1S84. 
rf)  SfitUyn.  CUud.  &  «6;  Amman,  Pg.  In  Suot  CUu<l.  c  25.  ErL  ISia  4  e)  TUcUi  Ann.  X\,U' 
Sutun.'StOtCli,   f)  SuHon,  Dom.  o.  lH;  Dio  Ca9»lua  (Kplt  Xlphllini),  LXVII«  U;  I^ntsb. 
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ants,  ig)  Nerta  (96-98)  forbade  that  any  one  should  be  accused  for  being  a 
Christian.  In  the  midst  of  these  persecutions,  Christians  made  no  resistance 
further  than  individually  to  assert  their  innocence,  and  then  silently  resign 
themselves  to  their  fate.  (A)  Near  the  close  of  the  first  century  churches 
were  to  be  found  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  Eastern  empire,  but  in  the 
West  there  are  no  distinct  traces  of  them,  out  of  Italy.  The  first  converts 
were  principally  slaves,  laborers,  and  women,  but  so  numerous  were  they^ 
that  even  then  it  is  said,  the  temples  of  Asia  Minor  were  deserted,  and  flesh 
which  had  been  offered  to  idols  could  find  no  sale. 

§  42.     Constitution  of  the  Local  Churches, 

a  M.  Pfdff,  de  origlnib.  Juris  ecc  Tub.  1719.  ed.  L  UlntL  1759.  4.  {GreUing)  TJrvCTC  d.  »poafr 
Cbristengem.  Ilalbrst  1819;  Brettc/tn^ider^  die  Verf.  i.  Z.  d.  App.  repraesenUtiv-demokr.  o.  aristo- 
kratisch?  {A.  K.  Ztitang.  1888.  N.  IOSml  d.  Kirebl.  polit  Zeitfragcn.  Lpz.  1847.  p.  538&>;  R.  Jlothe, 
die  AnfSnge  d.  chr.  K.  u.  Ihrer  Vert  Witt  1837. 1  vol ;  A.  Petersen,  die  Idee.  d.  chr.  K.  Lpt  1S89- 
46.8Th.;  [J.  £.  Riddle,  Manual  of  Chr.  Antt  Lontl.  1840.  %;  J.  P.  WiUon,  Prim.  Got.  of  Cbr. 
Ghnrcbes.  Philad.  1889.  IS;  A.  Xeander,  Planting  4i  Training,  transl.  from  Oerm.  bj  J.  E^  Syland. 
Pbilad.  1S4-L  8.  L.  Coleman,  Tlie  Apostol.  &  Prim.  Cburch,  &c  Philad.  1845. 12;  A.  JBameft,  In- 
quiry into  the  Orig.  &  Gov.  of  Ap.  Clinrch.  Philad.  1848. 12 ;  R.  Whateli/,  The  Kingdom  of  Christ. 
New  York.  1842. 12;  J.  L.  Monheim^  Commentt  on  the  Affairs  of  Chri!»tians  before  Const  transL 
from  Germ,  bj  Tidal.  Lond.  18] &  8  vols.  8;  J.  Bingham,  Originm  Kcclesla»ticac,  transl.  from  Lat. 
Lond.  1852. 8  vols.  8;  P.  King,  Const  of  Prim.  Church.  Lond.  1719.  8 ;  W.  Sclater,  Orig.  Draught  of 
Prim.  Church.  Lond.  1727.  8 ;  AT.  BangSy  Orig.  Church  of  Christ  New  York.  1887.  2  ed.  &] 

The  separate  existence  of  the  Christian  Church  was  effected  quite  as  much 
by  the  daily  religious  assemblies  of  the  disciples  at  Jerusalem,  as  by  their 
partial  exclusion  from  the  synagogues.  The  Twelve  Apostles  at  first  regarded 
themselves  as  a  perfected  or  exclusive  College  for  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  world.  They  had  been  the  special  companions  of  the  Lord, 
and  were  now  the  principal  vouchors  for  the  evangelical  traditions.  They 
therefore  exercised  an  undisputed  authority  over  the  Church,  shared  however 
in  a  short  time  with  others,  who  became  distinguished  for  their  spiritual  gifts 
as  apostles  and  founders  of  churches.  Next  to  them  in  rank  were  the  Bran- 
gelists^  a  class  of  travelling  preachers,  sometimes  also  called,  in  the  more  ex- 
tensive sense  of  the  term,  apostles.  The  Frophetia  was  the  gift  granted  to 
many  persons  at  that  time,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  speak  in  an  in- 
spired, enraptured  manner  of  discourse.  In  the  case  of  Agabus^  however, 
we  have  a  specimen  of  a  class  of  soothsayers  who  only  faintly  resembled  an- 
other, then  for  ever  gone,  (a)  Tlie  actual  officers  of  the  local  churches  were 
chosen  as  circumstances  called  for  them,  after  the  model  of  the  synagogue. 
Elders  (npta^vrtpoi^  B'«Sjr*)  were  appointed  to  preside,  and  preserve  order  in 
the  church,  and  Deacons  {dtdKovoi\  to  take  charge  of  the  poor,  and  to  assist 
in  every  effort  for  the  common  good,  (b)  The  Elders  were  sometimes  called 
by  the  unassuming  name  of  Ocerseers  (JiriaKOTroC)^  an  appellation  more  con- 
sonant with  Grecian  customs,  and  first  adopted  in  Grecian  congregations. 


Chron.  II.  ad  Olymp.  218 ;  Uieran.  ep.  86.  (al.  27.)  oil  Phil  4,  22.  g)  Euwb.  Hist  ecc  III,  ISw  h)  On 
the  other  hand :  Kettner,  die  Agape  a  d.  gehcime  Weltbuad  der  Christen  von  Klemeos  in  Boxou 
nnter  Domitian  gestiftet  Jena.  1819. 

a)  Acta  11,  28.  21, 10a.     b)  Actt  6, 1-10. 
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Both  titles  were  as  yet  used  indiscriminately,  although  in  consequence  of  the 
personal  influence  of  some  who  presided  in  the  churches,  especially  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  way  may  have  heen  prepared  even  then,  for  the  distinction  which 
became  so  decided  and  general  in  the  first  ten  years  of  the  next  century,  {e) 
The  ofiScers  of  each  church  were  chosen  by  the  people,  or  with  the  consent 
of  the  people  were  installed  over  them  by  those  who  organized  them  into  a 
church.  Although  the  office  of  a  public  teacher  must  have  seemed  most  im- 
portant, and  the  necessity  of  well  qualified  instructors  must  have  been 
urgent,  (ft)  it  does  not  appear  that  any  persons  were  at  first  set  apart,  exclu- 
sively for  that  duty,  (e)  and  every  thing  like  a  hierarchy  was  excluded  by 
the  universal  acknowledgment  that  all  believers  were  members  of  a  general 
priesthood.  (/)  It  was  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  conscience,  that  all  civil 
suits  should  be  settled  by  arbitrators  selected  from  the  church  itself,  (gr)  After 
the  excitement  of  the  first  establishment  of  the  church  had  subsided,  women 
once  more  returned  to  a  silent  submission  to  the  word  of  God,  and  to  the 
performance  of  their  proper  duties  in  the  domestic  circle.  But  in  addition 
to  the  Ihaconesses^  who  were  employed  in  charitable  ofiSces  among  the  women, 
there  were  probably,  even  then,  some  female  presbyters  or  widows,  for  the 
supervision  and  instruction  of  the  younger  persons  of  their  own  sex.  (h) 
Every  one  who  applied  for  admission  to  the  Church  was  immediately  re- 
ceived, but  those  who  wore  subsequently  found  guilty  of  gross  offences  were 
ezdoded  by  the  action  of  the  congregation.  In  the  management  of  its  pub- 
lic affairs  each  congregation  was  an  independent  society,  but  by  spiritual  fel- 
lowship, and  the  influence  of  distinguished  travelling  teachers,  all  tlie  con- 
gregations were  so  connected  together,  as  collectively  to  form  one  great  king- 
dom of  God,  of  which  even  in  the  time  of  Paul,  Jerusalem  was  regarded  as 
the  centre.  The  supreme  law  was  love,  and  the  sovereign  power  was  exer- 
cised by  the  Holy  Ghost 

§  43.    Ecclesiastical  Life, 

ArnoU/^  erste  Liebe  d.  L  wabre  Abbildung  d.  ereten  Cbristen.  Frnkf.  1C96.  f.  &  oft ;  Stickel  et 
Bogtnkani^  Biga  eommentt  do  monli  primaevoroin  Christlanurum  cooilitione,  Xooet  ad  O.  IS'26. 

Ab  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  grew  up  out  of  the  original  company  of  the 
apostles,  the  common  fund  which  had  existed  in  the  latter,  suggested  the 
bold  thought  of  a  community  of  goods.  Although  such  a  project  was  much 
faeflitated  by  the  enthusiastic  brotherly  love  then  prevalent^  and  an  expecta- 
tion that  all  existing  relations  were  soon  to  be  overthrown,  it  was  never  com- 
pletely carried  out,  and  this  congregation  was  soon  in  need  of  the  charities 
of  Christians  in  foreign  countries.  («)  A  hypocritical  vanity  which  occurred 
m  a  form  not  very  uncommon  in  religious  circles,  was  visited  with  a  terrible 


e)  Oe.  ad  Attic.  VII,  11;  AcU  «0,  17.  28;  PhU.  1,  1 ;  1  Ptt.  5,  Is.;  Oem.  Ji<mi.  ail  Cor. 
c  it.  U;  Btrmae  Past  L  2.  4;—£lond^l,  Apologia  pro  aentontia  IHer.  de  Eplsc  Amst  1616.  4; 
GdbUr^  de  Eptooopis  primae  ecc  Jen.  1S05.  4.   d)  AcU  6,  2 ;— /.  Tim.  8,  2.  5, 17 ;  //.  Tim,  2,  24. 

«)  ForMg^r^  D^  de  inanerib.  ecc  tempore  A  pp.  Lp«.  1776.  4:  Gahltr,  cxaminatar  Forbl- 
feri  teni.  de  Preab.  Jen.  1812.  4.  2  Pgg.  /)  /.  Pek  2,  0.  5,  8,  cf.  Rom.  12,  1.  g)  I.  fbr.  6,  1-a 
et  Matt.  IS,  15Mt  A)  Acts  %  17.  21,  0.— /?<wn.  16, 1.— TYt  2, 8;  /.  Tim.  6,  9 ;  Cone.  Laod.  can.  11 ; 
(Jfaiui,  Th.  IL  p.  066;.— /Taa^,  Streitsebrr.  P.  2,  p.  3568. 

o)  A€U  A,  88hi  c£  12, 13.— JTojA^/m,  de  vera  natara  coramanionis  bonorum  in  Eco.  Iller.  (Da& 
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divine  retribution,  {h)    The  ordinary  mode  of  life  in  each  congregation  pre- 
sented many  points  of  comparison  with  that  which  existed  among  the 
Essenes.  (e)    Christians  regarded  themselves,  in  contrast  with  the  world,  as 
the  consecrated  people  of  God.    Every  intellcctnal  faculty,  according  to  ite 
peculiar  nature,  was  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  when 
exalted  by  the  common  spirit  of  the  Church,  was  looked  upon  as  a  gracious 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    Hence,  while  there  were  many  gifts,  there  was  hut 
one  Spirit.    The  most  remarkable  of  these  gifts  was  the  power  of  miracu- 
lously healing  the  sick,  at  first  more  especially  exercised  by  Peter,  but  after- 
wards supposed  to  be  a  permanent  possession  of  the  Church.    The  Holy 
Ghost  was  regarded  as  the  common  spirit  of  the  whole  Church,  proceeding 
directly  from  Christ,  awakening  and  appropriating  to  its  use  the  sacred  en- 
thusiasm of  each  individual.    The  external  manifestations  of  this  spirit  were 
sometimes  genuine  exhibitions  of  divine  power,  but  were  sometimes  con- 
founded with  the  fanatical  irruptions  of  a  high  religious  excitement,  and  in 
all  cases  were  regarded  as  fulfilments  of  a  prophetic  metaphor  of  Messianio 
prophecy,  (d)    The  sincere  piety  which  generally  prevailed,  however,  did  not 
always  prevent  the  pride  which  flatters  itself  on  account  of  its  external  ser- 
vices, nor  did  the  extraordinary  brotherly  love  which  the  great  body  of 
Christians  exhibited,  entirely  suppress  some  manifestations  of  envy  and  party 
spirit.    When  persecution  was  expected,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  some 
among  the  Jewish  Christians  to  save  themselves  by  apostacy,  and  among  the 
Gentile  portion  of  the  Church  sins  were  sometimes  committed  which  were 
regarded  as  unpardonable,  (e)    Even  when  Christian  morality  had  been  in- 
fluenced by  Jewish  views  of  personal  purity,  it  had  much  to  contend  with  in 
the  sensuality  of  the  Greeks.    Fastings  and  abstinences,  which  had  been  re- 
garded from  a  period  of  great  antiquity,  as  conducive  to  a  pious  disposition, 
together  with  some  festivals,  were  very  soon  introduced  into  the  Christian 
Church.    Paul,  it  is  true,  rejected  them  when  any  attempted  to  enforce  them 
OS  a  matter  of  legal  obligation,  or  of  personal  merit,  but  he  looked  upon  vir- 
ginity as  a  very  desirable  condition,  and  expressed  an  inferior  regard  for  the 
married  state.  (/)    No  change  was  required  in  ihe  social  relations  of  life,  but 
they  were  exalted  by  higher  motives  and  principles,  (ff)     All  hope  of  an 
earthly  theocracy  was  apparently  destroyed  by  the  death  of  Jesus,  but  Chris- 
tians generally  believed  that  Christ  was  to  return  to  the  world  a  second  timo^ 
and  many  indulged  the  hope  that  they  would  live  to  witness  his  advent.   This 
fidth  gave  birth  to  the  boldest  expectations,  partaking  generally  of  a  seniuous 
character,  and  while  it  seemed  a  national  necessity,  and  a  religious  consola- 
tion  to  the  Jewish,  it  was  a  source  of  anxiety  and  perplexity  to  the  Grecian 
congregations.  (A) 

§  44.    Mode  of  Wor$hip, 

The  devotional  exercises  of  the  Christian  assemblies,  like  those  of  the 
Jewish  synagogues,  consisted  principally  of  prayers,  singing  of  hymns,  and 


ad  It  eec  Alton.  1743.  Th.  IL)  h)  AeU  8, 1-11.  c)  Comp.  Gfrhr^r,  Ooach.  d.  Urohr.  IIL  p.  856h^ 
«f)  AcU  2, 15-18;  /  Cor.  12,  4. 14,  Isb.  <)  n«b.  d,  4ss.  10,  25«8.— /.  Jo.  6,  18.  /)  7.  Cor.  7, 1*.  SSsii 
Q)  Ep.  ad  Philemon.  A)  After  the  Apocalypse,  MaUh.  Id,  28 ;  /.  Cor.  13,  52 ;  PML.  4»  6 ;  iftft.  10, 87 ; 
/  Jo.  %  18 ;  JamM  5,  8 ;  /.  PtU  4,  6.—//.  7%0M.  2. 
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Mcnd  diBoonrBee,  founded  upon  portions  of  the  Old  Testament.  Apostolio 
qnstles  were  read  in  the  congregation,  to  which  they  had  hcen  originally  di- 
rected, bat  after  a  single  reading  they  were  generally  laid  aside.  Every  one 
who  had  the  power  and  the  inclination  to  speak  in  public,  was  allowed  to  do 
so  with  freedom.  Baptism  as  an  initiatory  rite  was  performed  simply  in  the 
name  of  Jesns.  (a)  The  love-feast,  in  which  were  combined  the  ordinary 
meal  and  the  religions  service  of  the  primitive  Christians,  was  originally  cele- 
bmted  in  Jeroaalem  every  day.  At  its  conclusion  the  broken  bread  and  the 
eouecrated  cap  was  passed  around  to  every  one  at  the  table,  (b)  In  the  Jew- 
idi  Christian  congregations  the  Jewish  Sabbath  and  festivals  were  observed. 
TaxH  denied  that  any  one  was  bound  by  positive  law  to  show  a  preference  of 
one  aacrod  day  above  another,  (e)  Only  in  congregations  composed  princi- 
piDy  of  Greeks,  could  the  members  be  indueed  to  observe  Sunday  m  com- 
Biemoration  of  our  Lord^s  resurrection,  (d)  and  among  them  no  interest  could 
be  awakened  in  those  Jewish  festivals,  which  were  not  connected  with  some 
event  of  the  Christian  history,  to  giye  them  additional  importance.  It  is, 
howerer,  not  easy  to  explain  why  even  Paul  and  John  should  have  discon- 
tinaed  in  snch  congregations  the  eating  of  the  paschal  lamb,  according  to  the 
usage  of  their  ibrefathera.  («) 

S  45.    Doctrines  of  the  Chiirch, 

ISkO  pnblio  sentiment  upon  definite  articles  of  Christian  &ith  had  yet  been 
fcrmed,  bat  in  addition  to  those  generally  received  maxims  of  piety,  which 
la  some  in^itances  had  been  handed  down  from  the  lips  of  Jesus,  and  in  others 
h^  been  gradually  developed  in  the  course  of  free  disctission,  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  Jewish  iaith  pasied  over  into  the  Christian  Church,  and  was  received 
u  divine.  The  only  condition  of  admission  to  the  Church,  was  a  promise  to 
lire  a  new  life,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah.  In  this  ac- 
knowledgment free  scope  was  given  to  all  those  views  of  the  nature  of  the 
Meariah,  which  prevailed  among  the  people,  from  a  simple  recognition  of  him 
M  the  Son  of  David,  and  a  man  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  a  belief  iu 
kim  aa  an  angel,  and  an  impersonation  of  some  one  of  the  attributes  of 
Jehovah.  In  the  view  of  the  Greeks  the  Messianic  oflSce  had  no  special  sig- 
■ifieanee,  and  Christ  was  to  them  simply  the  Lord,  and  the  Son  of  God.  As 
ftr  aa  the  reception  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost  may  be  regarded  as  an 
indication  <^  the  development  of  Christianity  at  this  period,  the  views  of  the 
Chvch  may  be  inferred  from  the  baptismal  formula,  which  was  a  simple  ex- 
prwsion  of  faith  in  the  divine  Father,  Son,  and  Spuit  (Matth.  28,  19).  This 
whole  transaction  was  a  thoroughly  practical  matter,  and  admitted  of  a  great 
variety  of  views, 

a)  Acta  3,  as.  S^  1^  10, 43;  Rank  fi,a  ll)J,T.y.  DretcKer^  de  Tott  ChrMUnorum  Agapta.  Oieao. 
iiH  c>  Gal.  i.  Ami  ;  Ook  %  16:  Bom,  14, 5;  oomp.  /  Oor,  ft,  flat. ;  Oomp.  Jmtia.  o.  Trypb.  c  10, 
U  i)  AeU  30,  7;  /.  Oor.  U,  9;  B«v.  1, 10;  Bamdb.  c  15.— (7.  C.  L.  Franks,  de  die!  domlntoi 
^»d  T«tL  Christ  oelabratloDe,  HtL  1836;  (Ck>mmtt  sal  ed.  Volbedlng.  1S46.  Tb.  I.  P.  I.)  «)  AoU 
t^X;  XMMfr.  H.  Ma  V,  84, 
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DIVISION  II.-FORMATION  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

CHAP.   I.— STRUGGLE  OF  THE  CHURCH  FOB  ITS  OWN  EXIST- 

ENCE. 

Lactantlu9^  de  mortib.  penecntonim,  ed.  Bavidri^  Tnj.  td.  Bh.  109S.  and  often.  [Tbis  woik 
is  transl  by  Bp.  JBumeL  Lond.  1713.  8.]— (7.  KorthoU^  de  peneqnntionlb.  eoc.  primaeTae  (Jen.  IMO), 
Kllon.  1689.  4;  Transl.  Into  Germ. ;  Beschr.  d.  10  grossen  Yerlblgg.  Hamb.  1698;  Gitlbonj  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Born.  Empb  Lond.  1776ea.  6  vols,  i,  and  often.  [With  notee  by  MUman  and 
GuUot  New  York.  1848.  4  vols.  &]  Transl.  into  Germ,  by  Wenky  and  otbers.  Lpe.  1788ae.  19  yols.; 
the  16th  chaix  respecting  the  prop,  of  Chr.  by  natural  eanaes,  transL  by  A.  F.  f>.  WaUerttem^  Hamb. 
1788;  0.  A.  Osiander,  Anabreit  d.  Chrlstenth.  (St&adlin's  n.  Tzschimer's  Ardi.  yoL  4.  sect  2);  ffi 
Q.  TUehimer,  der  Fall  dca  Heidenth.  Lpe.  1829.  1  voL ;  A,  Beugnol,  Hist  de  la  destmetioQ  du  po- 
ganisme  en  Occident  Par.  1885.  2  vols.    {A.  NiUdd,  d.  Entsteh.  der  Altkath.  K.  Bonn.  18Sa] 

§  46.     The  Jexjos. 
Zunty  die  Gottesdlensa  Yortr.  d.  Jnd.  hist  entwickelt  BrL  1882.  oompi  1 4a 

Uninstrncted  by  the  past,  and  imhanibled  by  defeats,  the  Jews  contended 
against  their  fate  (after  115),  and  from  Western  Africa  to  Asia  Minor,  insurrec- 
tions rolled  over  the  land,  always  to  be  qnelled  in  Jewish  blood.  That  he 
might  not  be  compelled  to  pnt  the  whole  nation  to  death,  Hadrian  resolved 
to  destroy  its  nationality.  The  people  were  forbidden  to  observe  their  Sab- 
baths, and  circumcision  was  punished  as  a  crime  probably  as  emasculation,  (a) 
and  on  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem  a  city  consecrated  to  Jupiter  was  buUt,  and  in 
honor  of  that  divinity  and  of  the  emperor  was  called  Aelia  Capitolina, 
When  reduced  to  extremity,  the  nation  was  called  to  arms  (182)  by  Bar 
Cochha^  t.  e,  the  Son  of  a  Star,  (h)  who  professed  to  be  the  promised  Messiah, 
and  was  acknowledged  to  be  such  by  the  distinguished  Rabbi  Akiba.  He 
succeeded  in  conquering  Jerusalem,  and  in  consequence  of  his  heroic  but 
sanguinary  exploits,  Palestine  became  once  more  free.  But  after  all  the  hor- 
rors and  vicissitudes  of  a  three  years'  war,  Julius  Severus  got  possession,  by 
storm,  of  Bethar^  the  last  fortress  of  this  Messiah's  kingdom.  The  impoetor 
himself  fell  in  the  battle.  The  whole  of  Palestine  had  become  a  desert. 
Every  Jew  was  forbidden,  under  penalty  of  death,  to  set  foot  within  the  holy 
city.  Those  Christians  who  remained  in  Palestine  suffered  much  during  thte 
struggle,  not  only  from  the  Romans,  by  whom  they  were  fi^quently  treated 
as  Jews,  but  still  more  from  the  followers  of  the  false  Messiah,  because  they 
refused  to  follow  him  in  his  efforts  to  save  their  common  country,  {c)  These 
national  misfortunes  were  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  divine  judgments  for  th^ 
indifference  to  the  law  of  their  fathers,  and  had  no  influence  in  diminishing 
their  assurance  of  future  success.  Schools  of  learning  were  established,  to 
serve  as  spiritual  courts,  and  centres  of  influence  for  the  nation  in  its  general 
dispersion!     Genuine  RahbinUm  was  formed  on  the  ruins  of  the  older  sects 

a)  SpaHiani,  Hadr.  c.  14.  comp^  Digest.  XLYIIL  tit  8.  ft-.  11 ;  Not.  Jnrt.  142.  o.  1.  »)  Num. 
24,17.  After  his  failnre  he  was  called :  K^'^T'iS  ^2,  filius  mendacit  c)  I.  I>io  Com.  LXYIII, 
82;  LXIX,  12m.;  Eweb.  H.  ecc  lY,  2.  6;  Juitini,  Ap.  L  c.  81.— IL  I>eyUng,  Aellae  Cap.  Oth 
gines  et  Hist  Lps.  1743 ;    Jfunter,  der  Jud.  Krlcg  untor  Tn^an  a.  liadr.  Altona  o.  Lpa.  1821. 
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at  Ttberias^  in  the  school  of  Hillel,  in  which  the  Mosaic  law,  in  its  utmost 
extent,  though  partially  accommodated  to  the  times,  was  taught  by  a  class 
of  teachers  permanently  set  apart  to  this  work.  The  traditions  of  the  scribes 
here  reduced  to  writing  [MUhna^  about  220),  with  explanations  (Oeinara^  in 
tlie  4th  cent.),  constituted,  in  subsequent  times,  the  principal  book  for  in- 
ftmction  and  religious  law  (Talmud),  A  still  greater  influence  was  after- 
wards acquired  by  the  schools  on  the  Euphrates,  in  which  the  Babylonian 
Talmud  was  composed  of  the  same  general  materials  (430  till  521),  and  be- 
came more  generally  esteemed,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  more  distinct 
firm  of  modem  Judaism.  The  Jews,  who  were  the  sources  of  all  the  calum- 
nies heaped  upon  Christ  and  the  Church,  knew  very  well  how  to  excite  the 
lame  hatred  against  the  Christians  of  which  they  were  themselves  the  vic- 
tima.  (d)  The  feelings  of  Christians  with  respect  to  the  Jews  still  remained 
of  a  contradictory  character.  In  a  dialogue  of  Justin^  in  which  the  autlior 
replies  to  the  objections  of  a  candid  Jew  against  the  vocation  of  Jesus,  and 
tlie  transitory  nature  of  the  divine  law,  the  position  is  assumed,  that  the  Mo- 
Mie  precepts  and  institutions  were  only  prefigurations  and  symbols  either  of 
what  Christ  did,  or  of  what  happened  to  him  and  his  followers,  (e)  It  was 
even  then  asserted,  that  Christianity  had  been  rejected  by  the  people  among 
whom  it  originated,  and  that  the  few  who  had  embraced  it  were  by  no  means 
the  most  faithful  and  consistent  Christians.  (/)  The  proofs  adduced  by 
Cfprian  are  a  collection  of  pertinent  and  impertinent  passages  of  Scripture, 
to  show  that  the  Jews  were  to  be  cast  off,  and  that  all  the  prophecies  either 
had  been  or  would  be  fulfilled  by  Christ.  (^) 

I  47.  The  Roman  People  and  Empire. 

KwiJkcit,  Pagmniu  obtrectAtor,  Eilon.  169S.  A\  J.  J.  Uulderici,  Gentilis  obtrectator,  ISf^t.  1744; 
Piap^  de  ealpa  Christlanor.  in  vexatt.  moUs  a  Rom.  ErL  1789.  8  Pgg.  4 ;  M&nter,  die  Cbriatin  Im 
Uidaisebeii  Ilaase  xot  Constantln,  Kopenb.  1S23. 

From  the  time  of  Tnyan,  the  Roman  people  had  been  accustomed  in  a 
tnmultuoas  manner  to  demand  that  Christians  should  be  put  to  death.  This 
frooeeded  ori^ally  from  persons  who  either  derived  their  support  from  somo 
eoimection  with  idolatry,  or  found  their  principal  honor  or  pleasure  in  the 
ealtivatioii  of  pagan  literature.  But  internally  decayed,  as  heathenism  then 
was,  it  coold  never  have  awakened  such  a  powerful  opposition,  and,  in  the 
course  of  the  struggle,  have  won  for  itself  once  more  a  hi^li  degree  of  attach- 
ment, merely  by  appeals  in  behalf  of  the  old  idolatry.  The  whole  common 
feeling  of  the  ancient  world,  and  the  chief  glory  of  the  present  life,  was  as- 
aailed  by  Christianity,  and  the  people  saw  nothing  proposed  in  return  but  a 
aerere  and  cheerless  system  of  virtue,  in  which  the  world  was  rendered  a 
deaert,  that  an  uncertain  heaven  might  be  won.  The  hatred  thus  awakened 
eideavored  to  justify  itself  by  suspicions.  The  spiritual  worship  of  an  in- 
mble  God  was  denounced  as  atheism ;  participation  in  the  sacred  body  of 

d)  ^«Hm.  e.  TfTph.  e.  l(taL ;  TnrluL  ad  nation.  I,  14.  e)  AioKoyos  irphs  Tpvpwva  *\oxj^(uov. 
U.  MA,  Loud.  1719 :  0pp.  rea.J.CT.  Otto,  Jen.  1S429.  Th.  II.  \-~Mun»cKer,  on  Dial  c  Trj-ph. 
HtSrn^  Tftim  ftdaeribatiir?  (Commentt  theoL  ed.  BoBcnmneller,  Ljis.  1S26.  Th.  I.  1*.  2,  p.  lS4as.) 
/)/Mrtii<,  ApcL  L  &  a&    ff)  TesUmonioram  adv.  Judaeoa,  L  IIL 
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Christ  was  represented  as  a  Thyestean  feast ;  the  privacy  of  the  Ohristian 
semblies  was  looked  upon  as  a  cloak  for  conspiracy,  and  for  secret  crinieB ; 
and  the  fraternal  fellowship  which  generally  prevailed  among  Christians,  was 
suspected  as  the  result  and  the  occasion  of  unnatural  lasciviousness.  The  re- 
proaches heaped  upon  each  other  by  the  Church  and  the  various  Christian 
sects,  (a)  and  the  confessions  wrung  by  torture  fi'om  heathen  slaves,  with  re- 
spect to  their  Christian  masters,  (b)  appeared  to  confirm  the  suspicions  of 
those  who  were  anxious  to  find  evidences  of  guilt.  The  public  misfortunes 
in  which  that  age  abounded,  were  all  regarded  as  divine  judgments  for  the 
dishonor  done  to  the  offended  gods.  But  to  persons  of  distinction,  and  to 
those  who  had  been  educated  in  the  spirit  of  the  times,  Christianity  appeared 
to  be  a  dark  superstition  of  an  infatuated  rabble.  The  magistrates  were,  in- 
deed, frequently  induced  to  persecute  Christians,  by  the  clamors  of  the  mul- 
titude, and  by  their  own  passions ;  but  the  true  reason  for  it  was  to  be  found 
in  motives  of  state  policy.  Christians  looked  upon  it  as  dangerous  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  which  the  soldiers  were  obliged  to  receive,  or  to  per^ 
form  the  duties  of  any  public  or  civil  office,  (c)  although  many  overcame 
their  religious  scruples  fh)m  a  regard  to  personal  advantages  or  feelings  of 
duty.  Although  they  generally  submitted  to  every  outrage  inflicted  upon 
them  by  the  magistrates,  whom  they  regarded  as  appointed  by  Ood,  their 
vast  number  and  mutual  fellowship  rendered  them  formidable  to  the  civil 
authorities.  Indeed,  this  consciousness  of  their  own  power,  and  their  con- 
viction that  the  empire  was  destined  to  a  8i)eedy  overthrow  were  so  openly 
expressed,  (d)  that  their  assurances  of  fidelity  and  loyalty  appeared  quite  sus- 
picious. At  all  events,  the  State  was  torn  by  dissensions,  and  as  long  as 
any  hope  remained  of  overcoming  Christians  by  terror,  sanguinary  measures 
were  looked  upon  as  likely  to  result  in  good.  The  fate  of  Christians  was,  it 
is  true,  determined  by  the  imperial  edicts  in  every  part  of  the  empire,  but  it 
was  rendered  mild  or  severe  according  to  the  popular  sentiment  in  each  pro- 
vince and  the  personal  feelings  of  the  local  magistrate. 

§  48.     Conduet  of  the  Individual  Fmperon  during  tlu  Second  and  Third  Cen^ 

turies. 

Franc.  Btilduinl^  Oommtr.  ad  edict*  vdtt  prince  Bom.  de  Chrtstlanla,  Hal.  ITST.  4 ;  C.  D.  A, 
Martini^  Pereeeotlonea  Christlanonim  sub  Iinn>>  Bom.  Boatoeh.  1802a.  8  Comm.  4;  Sehumanm 
9.  Man^egg^  die  Verfolgungen  d.  enten  efaHstl  Kircha.  Yien.  Id21 ;  O.  &  Kbpk^  da  atatu  et  oondlt. 
Cbrlstianorum  aub  Impp.  Bom.  alteritia  poet  Cbr.  8a«o,  Bor.  1626. 

1.  A  noble  race  of  emperors,  in  whom  the  Greek  and  Roman  spirit  was 
once  more  revived,  were,  in  the  old  Roman  style,  either  indifferent  or  severs 
in  their  treatment  of  Christianity.  A  rescript  of  Tr^an  (98-117),  in  reply 
to  some  inquiries  of  Plinitu  (about  110)  respecting  the  conduct  to  be  pursued 
towards  Christians,  directed  that  they  should  not  be  sought  after  by  the  civil 
authorities,  but  that  all  legally  arraigned  by  accusers  before  the  courts,  werv 


a)  Tertol.  de  jejun.  a  IT ;  CfUm.  Strom.  IIL  p.  Oil ;  Euatb,  H.  eoo.  IV.  7.  b)  Ev4«b,  U.  aoa  Vl^ 
1.  c)  Ttriul.  de  cor.  c  11 ;  Apolofjet  &  88;  de  Pallia,  c  5;  Xuinartt  Acta  Martyr,  ed.  2.  p.  898a 
d)  TVrtut,  Apologet,  o.  8T.  Tba  Apooaljrpaa  oi  John,  and  many  thioga  in  tbe  Sibylline  boolui  bad 
idready  announced  tbeaa. 
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cither  to  l>e  pardoned  if  they  denied  the  charge  or  repented,  or  given  over 
to  death  if  they  continned  ohstinate.  He  however  allowed,  that  no  uniform 
tide  oonld  be  prescribed  in  this  matter.  So  many  of  them  in  Bithynia  and 
Fontos  were  induced  to  invoke  the  gods,  to  anathematize  Christ,  and  to  honor 
tiie  Btfttne  of  the  emperor  with  offerings  of  wine  and  incense,  that  Pliny  in- 
dulged the  hope  that,  by  a  skilful  conihination  of  mildness  and  severity,  he 
would  soon  be  able  to  put  an  end  to  this  superstition,  (a)  The  aged  SymeorK, 
the  son  of  Gleopas,  and  the  snccessor  of  James  at  Jerusalem,  being  accused 
before  Atticns,  the  governor  of  the  city,  of  being  a  Christian,  and  of  the 
ftmily  of  David,  was  omoified  (107),  (V)  and  Ignatim^  Bishop  of  Antioch, 
after  a  personal  audience  with  Ihe  emperor,  was  torn  to  pieces  by  lions  in 
the  Gofisemn,  for  the  amusement  of  the  Roman  people  (116).  (^)  About 
this  time,  the  people  began  at  their  festivalp,  or  in  time  of  public  calamity, 
to  demand  the  blood  of  Christians.  Hadrian  (117*188)  and  Anton inm  Pivs 
(13S-161)  therefore  checked  these  tumultuous  proceedings,  by  directing  that 
the  strict  forms  of  law  belonging  to  the  nanal  trials  should  be  observed.  (<Q 
The  stoical  repugnance  which  Marevs  Aureliw  (lGl-180)  felt  toward  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  Christians,  induced  him  to  allow  the  popular  hatred  in  south- 
cm  Gaol  and  Asia  Minor  to  have  its  fbll  career  of  blood,  (e)  Polycarpj 
BidK^  of  Smyrna,  the  last  living  relic  of  Apostolic  days,  died  (169)  at  the 
itake,  because  he  refused  to  curse  the  Lord  whom  he  had  faithfully  served 
fcr  86  years.  (/)  The  miracle  of  the  Legio  fuhninatrix  (174)  was  eitlier  not 
biportant  enough,  or  not  sufficiently  authenticated,  to  turn  the  philosophic 
emperor  from  his  course.  (^)  2.  Until  some  time  in  the  middle  of  the  third 
eeotnry,  the  emperors  were  either  indifferent  or  favorable  to  Christianity ; 
hat  as  the  ancient  laws  still  remained  unrepealed,  its  adherents  were  depend- 
ent npon  the  caprice  of  the  municipal  governors.  The  wanton  cruelty  of 
(kmmodut  (180-192)  was  softened  to  mildness  with  respect  to  Christiana, 
bj  the  influence  of  his  paramour  Marcia^  and  yet  Apollonius  was  put  to 
death,  principally,  however,  on  account  of  his  eloquent  apology  for  Christian- 
ity before  the  Senate.  His  accuser  was  executed  at  an  earlier  period,  per- 
haps as  his  slave.  (A)  Septimius  Sevenis  (192-211)  merely  prohibited  the 
luther  propagation  of  Christianity,  (i)  The  enmity  which  Caracalla 
(HI-SIT)  bore  toward  the  whole  human  race,  amounted  only  to  indifference 
with  respect  to  the  Church.  (Jc)  The  effeminate  pleasure  which  Ilelwgdbalus 
(218-222)  took  in  oriental  systems  of  religion,  operated  fidvorably  in  behalf 
of  Christianity,  {l)    With  a  nobler  appreciation  of  its  spiritual  nature,  Alex- 


a)fUnii,  £n».  X  pu  96b.  (aL  97&);  Tertul.  Apologet  c.  2;  Euseb.  IT.  ccc  III,  IS;— Haver' 
TertLeldlfnmg  der  Plln.  Briefe  Q.  (L  Christen,  Gott  17SS.  b)  EmO).  U.  ccc  III,  82,  comp.  11. 
B«9csfppai.  c)  Eu»ab»  IL  ecc  III,  26 ;  Acta  martTrii  Ignat  In  Ruinariy  p.  Sao.  d)  Jutiini, 
L  c  iS;  ^l^4^  H.  eoe.  IV,  9;  Eu9eb,  VL  ecc.  IV,  26;  comp.  SpartiafU^  Uadr.  c.  22.  On  the 
of  the  Edictum  ad  Communo  Asiae  in  EvMb.  lY,  18,  and  JutiL  1.  c  consult  JTiiffner^ 
ie  Edicto  Antoolni  pro  Christ  Argent  1781.  4  e)  Marcus  Aw.  vphs  iavr6u  XI,  8;  Euwh.  11. 
«e.  T,  1-9.  /)  Eodoiae  SmTmensis  de  martyrlo  Polycarpi  Ep.  Encjcl  in  Eu9eb.  H.  ecc  IT,  15. 
AhOv  itwMfnn  in  Buinari,  p.  81m.  o)  TertuL  Apologet  c  5;  Suteib.  II.  ecc  Y,  6.  For  the 
ttevB  entertaiaed  bj  heathen,  ee«  Dio  Com.  Eplt  Xiphilini  LXXI,  8;  Suidas,  verb.  ^lovXtayhf. 
Al  CtpitoUtL  Mare.  Aor.  e.  S4  A)  RuMb.  H.  ccc  V,  21 ;  JTieron.  catal.  c  42.  0  Spartiani,  Se- 
VK  c  17.  oompL  TsrtyL  ad  Bci^aL  c  i.    k)  TertuL  ad  Scapol.  c  4    Q  Lamprid.  Ileliog.  c  & 
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ander  Seterus  (222-285)  placed  the  statne  of  Christ  among  his  household 
gods,  and  practically  recognized  the  Christian  congregation  at  Rome  as  a 
civil  corporation.  His  mother,  Jnlia  Mammaea,  while  at  Antioch,  took  de- 
light in  the  learning  of  Origen.  (m)  In  the  view  of  Maximinus  the  nracian 
(285-238),  the  murderer  of  Alexander,  snch  favor  was  a  sufficient  reason  for 
persecuting  him  who  had  received  it  Among  those  who  followed  him  in 
rapid  succession  in  the  imperial  throne,  Philip  the  Arabian  (244-249)  was  so 
favorable  to  Christianity,  that  the  report  became  almost  universal,  that  he 
was  himself  a  Christian.  (7^  8.  The  Church  finally  became  so  powerful, 
that  it  became  necessary  either  to  acknowledge  its  legality,  or  to  persecute  it 
with  all  the  power  of  the  empire.  Decivs  (24^251)  raised  the  first  general 
persecution,  by  requiring  the  magistrates  to  institute  inquisitorial  proceed- 
ings. Those  who  sustained  ofiice  in  the  Church  directly  met  death,  or  if 
they  fled,  they  purchased  life  with  the  loss  of  property  and  home,  (p)  To 
this  distressing  period,  popular  tradition  has  assigned  the  commencement  of 
the  slumber  of  the  seven  children  of  Ephesus,  who  did  not  awake  until  the 
time  of  Theodosius  11.  (447),  and  were  then  astonished  to  find  the  persecuted 
sign  of  the  cross  ruling  over  the  imperial  city  and  the  world,  {p)  Oalltts 
(251-253)  was  prevented  only  by  the  political  commotions  of  his  reign  from 
completing  the  sanguinary  work  of  his  predecessor.  Valerianus  (258-260), 
after  a  brief  period  of  favor  toward  the  Church,  sought  systematically  to  de- 
stroy it  by  exterminating  its  officers,  (q)  But  Oalliemis  (260-268)  gave  peace 
to  the  whole  Church,  by  an  edict  in  which  he  jecognized  it  as  a  civil  corpo- 
ration, (r)  AureUanm  (270-275),  who  at  one  time  had  consented  to  act  as  an 
umpire  between  contending  bishops,  determined  afterwards,  ft'om  heathenish 
scruples,  to  persecute  the  Christians.  His  death  was  efifected  by  a  military 
conspiracy  before  the  execution  of  his  purpose,  («)  and  during  a  long  period  of 
rest,  the  government  appeared  to  have  abandoned  for  ever  the  unequal  con- 
test of  mere  force  in  opposition  to  spiritual  principles. 

§  49.    Internal  History  of  Paganism 

After  the  middle  of  the  first  century,  in  consequence  of  intercourse  with 
the  east,  and  of  the  pressure  of  internal  elements,  the  intellectual  world  made 
considerable  progress.  On  the  one  hand,  with  a  high-wrought  religious  fer- 
vor, it  overpassed  the  proper  limits  of  heathenism,  and  connected  itself  some- 
times with  a  particular  phase  of  Platonism,  and  sometimes  with  the  pure 
and  self-denying  mode  of  life  which  tradition  assigned  to  the  Pythagorean 
system.  On  the  other  hand,  when  it  was  only  partially  aroused,  it  carried 
the  spiritual  element  into  the  world  of  sense,  that  it  might  obtain  a  control 
over  the  latter  by  magical  arts,  and  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  the  world  of 
spirits.  We  therefore  find,  in  the  very  midst  of  great  moral  corruption^ 
and  the  dissolution  of  all  social  and  natural  tics,  initiations  into  wonderfhl 

m)  Lftmprld.  Alex.  Sever,  c.  89.  49.  comp.  28.  48. 45;  Euseh.  H.  eec  YI,  21. 28.  n)  Jffuseb.  H.  eoa 
Yl,  84:  /Heron.  Chron.  ad  ann.  246^  o)  Euseb.  IL  ecc.  YI,  40-42;  Cyprian^  de  lapeia,  and  bis  aplt* 
ties  written  at  this  time;  Lactant.  de  mortib.  c.  4.  p)  Ortgor.  Turon^  de  gloria  Mart  Par.  164IL 
p.  215s.;  RHnecdwt  de  7  donnientib.  Lpsi  1702.  Sanctor.  7  dormientiam  Hist  Rom.  174&  4 
q)  Euseb,  IL  ecc  YII,  lOflc ;  Cypriani  Ep.  82.  r)  Eweb.  H.  ecc  YII,  18.  «)  JIWm&.  B. 
VII,  80 ;  Lactant  de  mortib.  c  6u 
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■jiterieB,  a  capricious  confidence  in  miracles,  extreme  self-denials,  and  san- 
gmntry  expiations,  (a)  In  the  attempted  nnion  of  Polytheism  and  Mono« 
theism,  the  gods  were  regarded  only  as  different  names  of  the  one  Ood,  or  as 
fhe  orgaos  throngh  which  he  revealed  himself  to  his  creatures.  Even  the 
Stot,  by  the  influence  of  Epictetus  (about  100),  received  a  character  which 
BO  longer  sought  virtue  in  perpetual  struggles,  but  in  patient  endurance. 
Hie  Uterature  of  that  period,  generally  a  forced  after-growth  of  a  mighty 
sitnre  then  extinct,  gradually  developed  the  characteristics  of  credulity  and 
npentition.  Even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Plutarch  (60-120),  with  all  his 
eBthuaasm  for  the  exalted  models  of  antiquity,  his  writings  abound  in  much 
which  is  fantastic  Aelian  (about  222)  is  full  of  pious  legends  about  the 
manifestations  of  the  Deity  in  nature  and  in  common  life.  The  spirit  of  the 
age  is  well  reflected  in  the  animated  but  extravagant  writings  of  the  AfHcan 
ibetoridan  Apuleim  (about  170),  in  which  are  sensual  thoughts  side  by  side 
with  pious  fimaticism,  and  satires  upon  superstition  mingled  with  supersti- 
tious dreamings.  (6)  This  tendency,  when  it  first  came  in  contact  with 
Christianity,  appropriated  to  itself  many  Christian  elements,  merely  that  it 
nd^t  become  a  better  match  for  its  opponent.  The  real  Apollonius  of  Ty- 
ana  (3796)  travelled  about  in  the  character  of  a  reformer  of  heathenism, 
itriving  to  give  to  it  the  character  of  unlimited  fuith  which  we  have  de- 
•eribed,  and  deceived  many  by  the  strange  revelations  which  he  probably  ac- 
complished by  some  magnetic  clairvoyance,  so  that  he  became  honored  as  a 
prophet,  and  sometimes  even  as  God.  But  in  a  rhetorical  work,  in  which 
PkiUmtratus  (about  280)  professed  to  give  his  life,  and  attempted  to  present 
him  before  the  world  as  the  Christ  of  heathenism,  he  became  the  ideal  of  a  holy 
■ge  wonderfolly  honored  by  the  gods,  (c)  On  the  other  hand,  there  were 
some  who  attempted  to  represent  the  mighty  world-spirit  of  the  ancient 
Greek  philosophy,  but  they  uniformly  found,  that  while  aiming  to  personate 
such  a  character  in  one  respect,  they  were  inconsistent  with  it  in  another. 

§  50.    New  Platonum, 

I.  plcHni^  Oppi  omnU;  Porphyrii  Liber  de  yita  PloUni,  ed.  Creuaer^  Oxon.  1S36.  8  toIs.  4; 
Baf^vplom  ^\oc6^9v  vphs  MapKtXXay,  Invcnit  notisqae  ill.  Ang.  Mq}u%^  MedioL  1818.— IL 
tlM  Hifltt.  of  PhiL  c»p«dally,  Tennemann^  yol.  YL  [His  Manual  is  transl.  Oxf.  1883.  &] 
r,  ToL  IV.  [transL  bj  Morrison,  Oxfl  1S88.  4  yola.  8;  llmry't  Hist  of  Pbil.  2  vols.  N.  T.  1841.] 
r,  Preparmtio  ad  PloUni  lib.  de  palchritad.  Ueidelb.  1814;  oomp.  Btad.  a.  Krit  1S34.  P.  2.  p. 
mm.:  Jmm.  FichU^  de  Pbll.  novae  Platonicae  origine,  Berl.  1818;  F.  BouUrtcek,  Philoeopbomm 
Alcxandr.  ac  Noo-Platoniooram  recensio,  (Commcntt  Soc  Sclent  Goett  1828.  Th.  Y.) ;  C.  SUin- 
h^t,  de  dlalectlca  Plotini  ratlone.  Numb,  ot  HaL  1829;  Ejmd,  Meletemata  Plotinlana,  Hal  Vm.  4; 
C  r«0^  Nao-PL  n.  Gbristenth.  BerL  ISSd.  1  Tb.  [Uw€9^  Biogr.  Hist  of  PhiL  Lond.  4  vols.  ISma 
fllPlot] 

The  tendency  of  Paganism  on  the  side  of  faith,  and  the  attempt  to  com- 
iMne  in  one  system  all  the  sources  of  truth,  reached  its  utmost  limit  in  what 


^  p.  JS.  jauier^  de  hierarebia  et  atadio  vitae  asceticae  in  sacris  et  mysteriis  Graecc.  Romano- 
liM|M  lalentib.  navn.  1808,  transL  into  Germ.  In  tbe  Neaen  BibL  d.  scbuncn  Wise.  vol.  LXX. 
V)  Sckloamr,  Geaeh.  d.  alten  Welt  a.  Ibrer  Cnltur.  vol  III.  Abtb.  3  (1S81.)  p.  ISSss.  196ss.  c)  Flarii 
ItOmlr&H  qnao  rapefsant,  ed.  Kay9er^  Tar.  18448.  2  Tb.  [Tbe  two  first  books  relating  to  the  life 
tf  ApoD.  Tyao.  traasL  Into  Eng.  bj  C.  Bloont,  foL  Lond.  1680.]  Baur^  ApolL  v.  Tjana  n.  Cbris- 
lM.Tftbil88S. 
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was  called  New  Platonism.  This  system  had  its  origin  in  the  discourses  of 
Ammonius  8aeca»^  of  Alexandria,  near  the  commencement  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, hnt  is  presented  in  its  most  attractive  form  in  the  Enneades  of  Flotinus 
(205-270),  and  was  hest  represented  hy  Jamhlichm  in  the  fborth,  and  hy  Prth 
clns  in  the  fifth  century.  The  masters  of  this  school  were  regarded  as  seers 
and  saints,  who  had  hroken  the  bonds  of  a  life  of  sense,  and  even  on  earth 
were  honored  with  the  privilege  of  an  immediate  intuition  of  the  Deity. 
What  Philo  had  undertaken,  they  now  completed,  though  in  a  wider  sense, 
m  behalf  of  paganism.  While  New-Platonism  took  part  in  the  higher  discus- 
sions and  conclusions  of  philosophy,  it  nevertheless  stood  opposed  to  all  phi- 
losophy, since  it  did  not  profess  to  rest  upon  careful  inquiries  into  the  eternal 
laws  of  the  spirit,  but  claimed  to  be  a  revelation  from  God.  Thus  exalting 
itself  above  all  such  investigations,  it  became  the  poetry  as  well  as  the  reli- 
gion of  philosophy.  It  attached  itself  more  especially  to  the  system  of  Plato, 
and  professed  to  be  an  explanation  and  a  development  of  his  views,  but  it 
aimed  to  bring  together  the  fundamental  principles  of  all  philosophical 
schools,  and  the  ideas  which  constitute  the  basis  of  all  popular  religiona. 
Even  Christianity,  therefore,  was  acknowledged  by  those  who  advocated  this 
system,  but  only  as  it  originally  came  from  the  inspired  soul  of  its  founder. 
It  did  not  at  first  originate  in  a  spirit  hostile  to  Christianity,  and  it  is  even 
doubtful  to  what  extent  Ammonius  and  Porphyry  were  at  one  time  connect- 
ed with  the  Church.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  it  was  profoundly  afiected 
by  the  peculiarities  of  Christianity,  even  while  it  was  struggling  with  that 
system,  during  the  third  century,  for  the  empire  of  the  world.*  The  divinity 
which  it  presents  is  exalted  above  all  human  apprehension,  and  was  called 
simply  the  Self-sufficient  One  (t6  Zv).  From  his  overflowing  fulness  proceed- 
ed the  Divine  Intelligence,  and  from  this  the  World-Soul,  by  which  the  mate- 
rial universe  is  pervaded  with  divine  life.  Evil  is  only  that  which  is  imper- 
fect, and  is  the  most  distant  reflection  of  Deity  upon  matter.  The  human 
soul  which  had  been  produced  by  the  Divine  Intelligence,  fell,  in  consequence 
of  its  longing  after  earthly  things,  from  its  original  divine  life  to  its  present 
temporal  existence.  It  therefore  belongs  to  the  sensual  as  well  as  to  tho 
intellectual  world.  But  the  souls  of  the  good  and  wise,  even  in  this  world, 
are  in  their  happiest  moments  reunited  with  the  Deity,  and  death  is  to  such 
a  complete  restoration  to  their  home.  From  a  pious  veneration  for  an  an- 
cestry far  back  in  antiquity,  the  Grecian  gods  especially  were  regarded  as 
the  personal  manifestations  of  the  divine  life  in  nature.  Some  of  them  were 
celestial  beings,  and  some  ruled  here  on  earth.  These  earthly  pow^v  were 
the  national  gods  (jitpiKoiy  t^vapKcu)^  subordinate  to  the  Deity,  and  exalted 
above  all  passion.  The  myths  were  therefore,  of  course,  to  be  explained  al- 
legorically.  The  arts  of  Divination  and  Magic  were  justified  on  the  ground 
of  the  necessary  connection  of  all  phenomena  by  virtue  of  the  unity  of  the 
world-principle.    While,  therefore,  New-Platonbm  was  a  new  power,  it  was 

*  i7tM«&.  H.  ecc.  TI,  19,  and  Praep.  evang.  XI,  19;  Soerat.  H.  eco.  Ill,  98.—3f<>$heifn^  de  studio 
Etbnioor.  ChristUnos  imitandl.  (Dsa.  ad  Hist  «cc  Alton.  1788) ;  UUmann^  Elnflass  d  ChrlatenO. 
anf  Porpbyr.  (Stud.  a.  Krit  1882.  H.  8.)— JT^O,  de  caxisiB  alleai  Platonicor.  rec  a  rel  chr.  aaimL  I^ 
1735.  4  (0pp.  ed.  Goldhom.  Lpa.  1821.  voL  1.) 
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nevertheless  a  rcfonnation  of  the  old  faith.  Though  it  extended  itself  over 
the  whole  Roman  empire,  it  einhraced  within  itself  contradictory  elements, 
and  could  maintain  its  existence  only  long  enough  to  witness  and  emhellish 
the  downfall  of  heathenism. 

§  51.    Literary  Controversies  of  Christianity, 

D^Uaiu  C.  G.  Baumgarten'CrutitUt  de  scriptoribos  u/se.  II.  qui  novain  rel.  impagnarant,  Tel 
IniinignAaw  credantar.  MIad.  1S4S.  4 

Tt  was  not  nntil  the  age  of  the  Antonincs  that  Christianity  appeared  im- 
portant enoogh  to  be  the  object  of  literary  discussion,  or  sought  to  defend 
itnelf  by  literary  weapons.  The  last  discourse  in  which  Fronto  made  an 
attack  npon  Christians,  appears  to  have  been  merely  a  legjd  defence  of  the 
proceedings  against  them  under  Marcus  Aurelius.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  negative  spirit  exhibited  in  the  writings  of  Lncian  exerted  a  favorable 
influence  npon  Christianity,  since  his  mockeries,  like  a  death-warning,  com- 
pletely undermined  all  confidence  in  the  ancient  gods ;  but  he  has  occasionally 
derided  the  Christians  also  as  fanatical  simpletons,  even  while  he  involuntarily 
f^upplies  evidence  in  favor  of  their  brotherly  love,  and  fortitude  in  death.  (</) 
A  genuine  discourse  of  Celsus^  written  during  the  persecution  under  Marcus 
Aurelius  has  been  preserved  in  the  extracts  of  Origen.  {h)  The  author  was 
an  intelligent  man,  but  full  of  pride  and  contempt  for  Christianity.  While 
endeavoring  to  throw  suspicion  npon  its  origin  and  opposing  the  Church  of 
Lis  own  times,  he  frequently  confounds  it  with  the  vagaries  of  its  different 
sects,  and  collects  nearly  every  thing  which  Judaism  with  its  xmfulfiUed  ideas 
of  the  Messiah  and  its  calumnious  traditions,  together  witli  all  that  pagan 
refinement  with  its  philosophy,  especially  the  Platonic,  could  produce  against 
it.  We  have  also  a  Dialogue  written  by  Minucius  Felix  (§  52;,  in  which 
Caeeiiius  brings  forward  the  arguments  generally  urged  by  the  heathen  of 
that  period  against  Christianity.  In  behalf  of  the  Olympic  deities,  it  was  al- 
leged that  history  showed  that  the  gods  had  protected  and  avenged  their 
worshippers;  that  miracles  had  been  wrought,  and  predictions  by  divination 
bad  been  announced  by  their  votaries,  and  that  a  Supreme  Deity  had  always 
been  worshipped  in  connection  with  many  gods.  Against  Christianity  was 
urged ;  ita  foreign  and  barbarous  origin,  to  which  all  that  was  national  must 
be  sacrificed,  and  its  recent  origin,  to  whicli  all  that  was  established  must 
give  way ;  all  that  was  true  or  good  in  Christianity  belonged  still  more  an- 
ciently to  Philosophy,  so  that  the  only  novelty  which  it  possessed  was  a  most 
repulsive  outward  form ;  its  sacred  Scriptures  were  of  doubtful  origin,  and 
frequently  had  been  altered ;  Jesus  was  said  to  have  been  the  of&pring  of 
aduUery,  instructed  by  magicians  in  Egj'pt,  and  surrounded  only  by  wretched 
fishermen  and  abandoned  publicans,  to  have  died  in  the  expression  of  unman- 

a)  'AA«(ar8pos  ^  }^€vi6fuumst  &  25. 8^ ;  IIcpl  rrjs  Ufpfypiyou  rcAcur^y,  c  11-16 ;  *AAi}^r 
impla,  I,  n.  30l  II,  4  11. — A.  EiekMadU.  Pg.  Lncianns  nam  Krlptlii  sui.s  adjavaro  rcli^ioncra 
dflit  Toluerlt?  Jen.  189a  4;  K.  O.  Jacob,  Cbaraeteristik  Lucians.  Ilainb.  1S32;  KuAn,  Luc.  a 
erlmlne  libroniin  Mcr.  irrlMrom  liberator.  P.  I.  Grlxnae,  1844.  4.  b)  *Akr0iis  Xoyos.—Fenger,  Ue 
Gdao,  Epicnrea  IlaTii.  1828;  C.  R,  Jaehmann,  Ae  Celao  dlMeruit  etfhigmcnta  libri  c  Chrtotianos 
erikglt.  Kcslom.  188A.  l\  F»A.  PkiUppi^  de  Celsl  phlloaopbandl  generv.  Dcrol  1S36;  Bindemann, 
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ly  sorrows,  and  finally  to  have  given  no  proof  of  his  resnrreotion  except  what 
was  derived  from  his  own  followers.  Agfunst  Christians  it  was  urged :  that 
they  had  deified  a  pahlicly  executed  malefactor ;  that  they  demanded  a  hlind 
faith ;  that  they  invited  to  tlieir  society  those  who  were  sinners  and  criminals, 
while  in  the  heathen  mysteries,  none  were  initiated  hut  those  who  were  pure 
in  heart ;  that  the  various  Ohristion  sects  were  intolerant  towards  each  oth- 
er;  that  they  wore  remarkably  unfortunate ;  and  finally,  that  if  they  were  not 
secret  criminalB,  they  shunned  publicity,  and  were  enemies  to  the  eternal 
city  of  Rome.  The  opposition  which  the  Kew-Platonic  school  made  to  Chris- 
tianity, may  be  considered  as  represented  by  Porphyry  (288-805).  (r)  From 
all  that  can  be  learned  by  means  of  a  few  rather  inconsiderable  remains,  he 
appears  to  have  applied  his  censures  principally  to  the  difilcult  portions  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  the  deceptive  character  of  the  allegorical  method  of 
interpreting  them,  to  the  composition  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  after  the 
events  to  which  they  relate  had  taken  place,  to  the  contradiction  implied  in 
the  abolition  of  the  divine  law  by  one  who  came  from  God,  to  the  disagree- 
ment between  Peter  and  Paul,  to  the  death  of  Ananias,  and  to  the  misfortune 
of  Jesus,  in  being  so  misunderstood  by  a  company  of  pitiable  fanatics.  Iliero- 
cUs  (about  800)  contrasted  the  life  of  Apollonius  with  that  of  Jesus,  though 
in  the  latter  ho  seems  to  have  mingled  incidents  in  the  history  of  other  Mes- 
siahs of  whom  he  had  heard.  He  was  an  orator  concerned  in  stirring  np  the 
persecution  under  Diocletian,  and  had  permitted  Christians  to  be  put  to 
death,  and  Christian  virgins  to  be  violated.  {J)  All  the  controversial  writ- 
ings of  that  period,  so  &r  as  they  were  opposed  to  Christianity,  were  subse- 
quently destroyed  by  the  pious  barbarism  of  the  Christian  emperors,  (e) 

§  52.     The  Christian  Apologists, 

L  Apologg:  Christ  Oppi  (ed.  Prudentiut  Maranu*.)  Par.  1742.  t 

II.  Fabriciwty  dcloctiu  trgamentorum  et  syllabus  scriptorum,  qtii  veritatem  rel  clir.  asMraentnt 
Hamb.  1725.  4;  TkacMmer^  Oewh.  d.  Apologetik.  Lps.  1805;  only  1  vol.;  CUiuien,  Apologetae  Eo- 
ele$lae  chr.  ante  Theodosiani,  Platonis  Basque  philosophlae  arbitri.  Ilafh.  1S17;  O.  If.  van  Se^d^n 
Qesch.  d.  ApologcUk.  UeberBi  (from  the  Dutch  PraeC  dated  1831)  v.  W.  Quack  n.  B.  Bindw.  Stattg. 
1S4«.  1  Th. 

Wlien  the  emperor  Hadrian  was  at  Athens  (about  180)  two  defences  of 
Christianity  were  presented  to  him,  one  by  the  philosopher  AriMdes^  and 
another  by  the  Bishop  Quadratus,  The  latter  boasted  that  there  were  acme 
among  his  acquaintance  who  had  been  healed,  and  indeed  some  who  had 
been  raised  from  the  dead  by  Jesus,  (a)  The  most  flourishing  period  of 
apologetic  writings  was  during  the  sway  of  the  Antonines,  when  the  Church 
was  quite  as  much  under  the  influence  of  hope,  as  of  fear  with  respect  to  its 
external  condition,  and  when  every  opinion  was  allowed  to  be  publicly  ex- 
pressed.   The  Apologies  of  Justin  Martyr,  (b)  written  at  Flavia  Neapolis 


0.  Gel&  a.  8.  Schr.  (Illgen's  Zeltschr.  1342.  P.  2.)  c)  Kark  Xpiffruufitp  A^oi.— Fragments  vaaj 
be  found  in  IMstenii  Da.  de  vita  et  scrtptis  Porph.  Bom.  1«80;  (Fahridi  Blbl.  Gr.  Th.  lY.  p. 
207BS.)  [Select  Works  of  Porph.  transL  bj  Taylor.  Lond.  1828.  a]  d)  A^oi  ^iXoX^h^is  vphs 
XpiffTiaPovt.  Fragments  in  tlie  polemioal  writings  of  Suseb.  contra  HierooL  liber.— J^elanl  de 
mortib.  eld.     e)  Codm  Jwtin.  I  h  tit  1.  coast  & 

a)  £uMb.  n.  eca  lY,  &  oomp.  Hi&nm.  cataL  c  \9u     V)  Apologia  I.  ot  II.  ed.  Thalemanf^  "LpL 
1760;  0pp.  rec.  Otto,  Th.  1,—Arendt,  Krlt  Unters.  &.  d.  Schrr.  Just  (Tab.  Quartalsohr.  1881 
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under  a  sense  of  unjust  oppression,  are  valuable  rather  for  the  spirit,  than  for 
the  talent  or  caution  displayed  in  them.  Even  after  he  had  become  an  evan- 
gelist, he  Still  retained  his  philosopher's  cloak,  and  having  wandered  through 
all  the  existing  schools  of  philosophy,  he  had  found  peace  at  last  in  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ.  Although  he  disparages  Greek  learning  by  maintaining  that 
it  had  been  borrowed  from  Hebrew  sources,  he  acknowledged  that  what  was 
a  perfect  light  in  Christianity  may  have  been  essentially  the  same  with  the 
dim  revelations  of  the  divine  Spirit  in  the  Grecian  systems.  In  this  way  he 
found  a  point  of  accommodation  by  which  he  could  unite  both  systems  to- 
gether. Occupying  essentially  the  same  ground  with  that  which  had  been 
taken  by  the  apostle  Paul,  he  seems  either  totally  unconscious  of  the  fact,  or 
to  have  regarded  it  with  the  prejudices  of  a  Jewish  Christian,  (c)  The  only 
answer  which  the  philosophical  emperor,  and  perhaps  also  the  cynical  phi- 
losopher Cresoens,  who  was  attacked  in  the  second  Apology,  condescended 
to  0ve,  was  the  execution  of  the  Christian  philosopher  at  Rome  (161-8).  (d) 
His  ^sciple  Tatiamts  from  Assyria,  wrote  intelligently,  but  with  passionate 
errors  respecting  Greek  customs  and  philosophy,  (e)  The  author  of  the  epis- 
tk  to  Diognettis  shows  that  he  had  enjoyed  a  Greek  education,  and  that  he 
was  animated  by  a  Christianity  which  was  entirely  a  new  religion.  (/)  Athe- 
nagorof^  by  mild  and  judicious  appeals  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  attempted  to 
prove  that  Christians  were  innocent  of  the  crimes  imputed  to  them  and  were 
worthy  of  the  imperial  favor,  (g)  MelitOy  Bishop  of  Sardis,  especially  skilled 
in  the  literature  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  eunuch  fbr  the  kingdom  of  heav- 
en^s  sake,  and  esteemed  by  his  people  as  a  prophet  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
sought  justice  from  the  same  prince  in  behalf  of  a  philosophy  which  had  in- 
deed originated  among  barbarians,  bnt  had  risen  under  Augustus  as  a  propi- 
tious star  for  the  Roman  empire,  and  had  advanced  simultaneously  with 
it.  (h)  The  three  books  of  The&philus  of  Antioch  (170-180),  addressed  to 
Antolycus,  contain  a  carefully  written  but  narrowly  conceived  defence  of  the 
Christian  party ;  (0  and  the  mockeries  heaped  upon  the  philosophers  of  that 
period  by  Hermias^  present  a  superficial  but  witty  caricature  of  the  paradoxi- 
cal questions  which  engrossed  their  attention,  {k)  Tlie  Octavius,  a  colloquy 
written  by  the  African  rhetorician  and  Roman  advocate,  Minucius  Felix,  in 
the  style  of  Cicero,  is  a  clear  and  concise  statement  of  the  real  questions  gen- 


{IMm.);  C.  SemUeh,  J.  d.  MSrt  Bral.  18408.  2  vols.;  Otto,  do  Just  Mart.  KripHs  et  doctrina.  Jen. 
WAi  F.a  Boll,  Q.  d.  YerbiltniBS  der  beidcn  Apol.  (lllgen's  Zeitscbr.  1S4S.  P.  8).  [Art  In  Kitto's 
Joanul  of  Blbl.  Lit  voL  T.]  o)  Comix  bowevor,  Otto,  In  IIlg<>n'8  ZeitAchr.  IS^l.  l\  2.  IM'2.  P.  2. 
IMS.  P.  1.  d)  C.  Semi9cK,  0.  d.  Todeii)-  Ju«t.  (Stod.  a.  Krlt  188S.  P.  4) ;  A.  StUren,  CL  d.  TwIeoJ. 
lot  (IUfcn's  ZdtKhr.  1842.  P.  1.)  «)  \&yo^  wpht'EWripas.  ed.  WoitA,  Oxon.  \700.— IT.  A. 
DanM,  Tatlaa  der  Apologet  IlaL  1S37.  /)  *Eti0to\^  vpbf  ^liytrtirov.  ed.  Bohl,  in  0pp.  Patrain 
mH  B«r.  19SC  P.  L ;  Otto,  in  Opp.  Jiut  Th.  II.— (7.  2>.  a  Oro9sheim^  Comm.  de  Epl^t.  ad  DIosrn. 
Lp«.  1S21  4;  Otto,  d«  Epist  ad  DIogn.  Jtutlnl  nomcn  prae  se  ferentc.  Jen.  1844  g)  Xlptafida 
vr^  XpiffrtarAv.  ed.  Lindner.  LongoyaL  1774. — ClariMtf,  de  Athenagorae  vita,  Mrifttia,  doctr. 
lafd.  ISIf.  4,  [Xihttm^jorm,  transL  into  Eng.  with  notM  by  Humphreye^  Lond.  1714.  &]  h)  Ac- 
conHng  to  the  Fnginentt  in  Eunb,  H.  eoc.  IV,  2e,  oomp.  Y,  24 ;  IHeron.  cataL  c  24 ;  riper,  Me- 
IMOL  (Stud.  Q.  Krit  188a  P.  1.)  0  ncpi  rrit  ruw  Xpitmwwp  wlarws.  ed.  J.  C.  Wolf.  Ilambi 
liM;  UcbersL  mlt  Anm.  r.  Thlenemanxi.  Lpz.  16SI.     k)  AiaovpfjAs  r&r  f|w  tpiXoo'^^r,  ed. 
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enUr  disced  ."<>•:  is  LI*  dij.  ^'i  T<^:.  rV'»-.,  cs^iecuZIj  in  Li*  Az^c-k^dcBS.  not 
onlj  demoa^iTiac'i  i:.r  j^rftrti  r^:  c-f  tLe  CLrrcL  to  dTil  j  «■:«&:•»-  bni  in- 
reigLrf  wi:L  biittr  el>jTjen«  t^ih.*:  iLi:  vile  Jk=3i335  of  i^je  intkii:  p«3s  in 
lie  Flmpe  oi  fi*L€«-  birds,  and  lieflcts.  Or'i*;;<r.^  wLcse  pLilosopLiftal  Tiews 
vert  fa&dacufniJLlr  sbLCiLr  lo  tLos«  of  Lis  opp-C'Dent.  with  an  nciinnp  indn»- 
xrj  mil  &^1  ibe  objectioz^  wLich  Ccl^ns  had  uped.  and  wLiie  d^>lii^  fo.  pre- 
Kr.:ed  a  dcM^-trinal  defttzjce  of  Chrl^ianirr.  vith  reir  linle  care  or  Sucoes  in 
the  di«cassion  of  tbe  politick  que^nioD.  TLese  works  of  Orip&n  azjd  Tertnl- 
Han  indiciit*;  that  t ;.•«:>  ar:Lors  fully  beliered  that  ChristiaziiiT  Lad  already 
reacbc^  a  }#oi:i:  wbicb  rendered  its  fcinre  progress  ineviiable.  Arr,:-}i'j4  of 
Sicca  endetiTorcd.  in  a  controversial  work  (about  303X  to  obtain  the  oonfi- 
denoe  of  t:.e  Christians,  whom  he  hcA  l^fore  persecuted :  and  thon^  it  con- 
taine^l  manj  needles  specolations.  it  defended  also  the  more  profound  doo- 
trines  of  :he  Chiirch.  and  exyf'^e'l  the  errors  of  Leathexusm  with  much 
rhetorical  tkill.  ('/•;  The  object  of  ;he  apolojists  was :  1)  To  answer  the  ob- 
jections made  agiiin«t  Christians,  Tliey  met  the  cLarge  of  atheism  bj  point- 
ing to  the  we]l-knov.-n  p*iety  of  Christians  and  showing  the  true  nature  of  a 
spiritual  wor^liip.  To  the  imputation  of  unnatnral  crimes  they  opposed  the 
strictness  of  their  morality,  and  in  refutation  of  the  charge  of  treason,  they 
apj^esJed  to  the  submission  shown  by  Christians  in  time  of  persecution,  and 
to  the  prayers  which  they  offered  uj»  in  behalf  of  the  emperor.  The  suffer- 
ings of  Christians  were  ascribed  to  demoniac  agency :  the  death  of  the  mar- 
tyrs was  shown  V)  be  no  real  evil ;  the  representation  of  a  Deity  enduring 
sufferings  but  glorified  even  in  death,  they  proved  was  not  unknown  even  in 
Grecian  mythology ;  public  calamities  were  attributed  to  the  divine  di^leasure 
on  account  of  the  persecution  of  Christians ;  and  although  they  did  hot  con- 
cede that  the  recent  introduction  of  a  religion  was  a  proper  argument  against 
its  truth,  they  traced  the  radical  principles  of  Christianity  back  to  a  time  be- 
fore Moses  and  Abraham — a  period  prior  to  the  existence  of  any  of  the  Gre- 
cian systems  of  phOosophy.  2)  To  contend  against  the  Dellenistic  systems. 
By  ap{>cals  to  facts  and  to  reason,  they  showed  the  utter  insufSciency  and  the 
immorality  of  polytheism ;  they  objected  to  the  spiritual  explanations  given 
of  the  myths  &s  uncandid ;  and  while  they  acknowledged  all  that  was  true 
and  consistent  with  the  gospel  in  philosophy,  they  proved  that  this  was  quite 
cTu.'itiHfactory  as  the  basb  of  a  national  religion.  8)  To  prove  the  truth  and 
divine  authority  of  Christianity.  Among  the  arguments  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, were,  the  moral  power  and  divine  wisdom  exhibited  even  by  poor  and 
une^lncated  people,  the  reli^ous  peace  conferred  by  Christianity,  its  perfect 
reasonableness  and  its  rapid  and  irresistible  progress,  the  triumph  with  which 
the  martyrs  met  their  fate,  and  the  hbtorical  proofs  of  divine  assistance. 


Dommerich.  IlaL  1761  I)  Ed.  LindMr.  LongoaJ.  (1760)  1778;  Uebers.  m.  Anm.  r.  HuMwurm, 
Hamb.  1^^  4 ;  Neu  br»g.  erkliirt  a.  &b>n.  v.  Luhktrt  Lps.  1886;  Ad  fidcm  cod.  Bt^gU  et  Bras,  reci 
Eiluard.  de  Muralto,  praofatns  est  Ortlli.  Tor.  1S36.— ZT.  Meier^  Conun.  do  Min.  FeL  Tnr.  ISSl— 
Doubtful  wbetlier  it  was  written  In  tbe  ace  of  tbo  Antonines,  or  after  Tertnllian.  Probabi j  in  tbo 
former,  m)  DLspntatlonea  adv.  gcntes.  L  VIL  t±  J.  C  Orelli^  Li>s.  1S16;  Addltamentum.  I4<fc 
1817;  ex  nora  cod.  Parla  oollat  rcc  O.  F.  ffildebrand^  HaL  1844;  Uebera.  n.  erlint  r.  K  A.  ^ 
Bunard.  L«ndab.  1848.— P.  E,  Mayer,  de  ratkme  et  argomento  apologetici  ArnobianL  IIatd.  ISlfi. 
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Among  the  last,  a  superior  place  was  given  to  fulfilled  prophecies,  hat  next 
to  them  stood  the  miracles  which  had  hcen  wrought  hy  Jesos  and  his  foV 
lowers  in  the  different  periods  of  the  Church. 

§  53.    Religimi  of  B<irbaron9  Nations, 

Roman  power  and  Greek  culture  had  either  broken  up,  renovated,  or 
adopted  into  the  Roman  Pantheon  the  religions  of  all  conquered  naf  ions.  In 
the  East,  ever  nince  the  time  of  the  Grecian  conquests,  nothing  remained  in 
^sif7,  with  the  exception  of  the  established  local  worship  of  some  favorite 
godfi,  but  a  sensuous  glow  of  devotion,  or  occasionally  in  Egypt  a  gloomy, 
pensive  and  mysterious  form.  In  Western  Europe,  tlie  religion  of  the  Celtic 
nations  was  evidently  declining.  In  Oaul^  the  DrvUh^  as  priests,  judges, 
sages,  and  physicians,  had  monopolized  all  intellectual  pursuits,  and  estab- 
lished a  powerful  hierarchy.  In  contrast  with  them  existed  a  nobility,  whose 
sole  occupation  was  war.  To  these  two  classes  the  common  people  gradual- 
ly became  completely  enslaved.  But  when  the  common  people  sunk  into 
this  state  of  insignificance,  the  priesthood  lost  their  principal  support  in  op- 
position to  the  nobility,  and  it  was  on  account  of  the  discord  which  prevailed 
between  these  states,  that  the  Romans  were  invited  into  their  country. 
Cssar  came,  and  saw,  and  conquered.  The  national  religion  was  then  re- 
Btricte<I  within  certain  limits  by  the  Roman  law.  Augustus  required  that  no 
Roman  citizen  should  take  any  part  in  its  rites,  and  Claudius  finally  prohib- 
ited all  human  sacrifices.  It  was  not,  however,  so  much  by  the  direct  power 
of  their  conquerors  that  the  Druids  were  overthrown,  as  by  the  new  social 
relations  then  introduced.  As  early  as  near  the  close  of  the  first  century, 
the  Order  of  the  Druids  was  an  independent  and  learned  association,  and  the 
old  popular  faith  was  mingled  with  the  Roman  mythology.  («)  In  Britain^  the 
power  of  the  Draids,  which  was  continually  exerted  to  arouse  the  people  to 
renewed  efforts  for  freedom,  could  only  bo  destroyed  by  violence  (02).  Un- 
der the  conciliatory  administration  of  Agricola,  Roman  habits  and  arts  of 
life  acquired  ascendency  even  to  the  foot  of  the  Higlilands.  Qi)  Hence,  no 
province  of  the  empire  opposed  Christianity  with  any  remarkable  or  long- 
continued  energy,  and  the  West  presented  but  little  more  resistance  to  its 
progress  than  had  been  awakened  in  its  own  eastern  home. 

§  54.    Spread  of  Christianity, 

Near  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  the  gospel  had,  in  the  East, 
passed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Roman  empire.  In  Edessa  especially  it 
gained  possession  of  the  throne,  and  a  few  churches  were  collected  in  Par- 
thia,  Persia,  and  India.  Proceeding  from  Rome,  it  obtained  an  established 
position  in  Carthage  and  in  the  western  provinces  of  Africa.    In  Western 

a)  CMaar;  dt  bello  galL  I,  81.  VI,  l^At.-^.  G.  Frick,  de  DnildK  ed.  A.  FHck,  Ulm.  1744.  4: 
DiwEm,  Mem.  nirles  Drtiidei  (Mem.  de  l'«cad.  dra  Inscript  Th.  XIX.);  Mone,  QoKoh.  d.  Ilcldcntli. 
te  sArdL  Eor.  Lpa^  n.  Dannst  18229.  vol.  II.  p.  358-420.  h)  E.  Daviw,  Celtic  Rcscftrclio9  on  the 
OHda  asd  Tndltfona  of  the  Ancient  Britons.  Lond.  \SM.  [hf^m.  Kites  of  the  British  Druids.  Ix>nd. ; 
G.fflffffins,  The  Celtic  Drnids.  Lond.  1827.  4]  Toitintf,  II  1st.  of  the  Drul»K  with  addition?*  by 
tMdUmtm.  Montrose,  1314;  JTon/,  vol.  II.  p^  428-64S.  [UtMVt  lit  I.  Maff.  vol.  II.  1B29.  pp.  81-40. 
ll%-\n.  490-506 ;  Inefdents  of  the  Apostolic  Age  in  BriUin.  Lond.  1844. 12.] 
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Europe  it  pressed  onward  to  Spain  and  even  gained  some  posBessions  in  Bri- 
stain.  Flourishing  churches  from  Asia  Minor  were  planted  in  Lyons,  Yienne, 
and  Paris,  from  which  Christianity  was  extended  to  barbarous  nations  whose 
language  had  never  been  reduced  to  writing,  (a)  Near  the  close  of  tlie  third 
century,  churches  were  established  in  Armenia,  and  a  few  bishoprics  were 
formed  on  the  Rhine  and  in  Britain.  The  manner  in  which  religion  was  pro- 
pagated was,  commencing  generally  with  the  large  cities,  it  was  carried  for- 
ward not  so  much  by  organized  missions  as  by  ordinary  social  intercourse. 
It  had  become  powerful  as  a  ]>opalar  element,  prevailing  most  among  the 
lower  classes,  but  by  means  of  slaves  and  women  it  had  penetrated,  as  early 
as  near  the  end  of  the  second  century,  every  order  of  society.  About  that 
time  the  Apologists  speak  of  the  number  of  Christians  with  skilful  and  en- 
thusiastic declamation ;  (b)  and  though  even  in  the  commencement  of  the 
fourth  century  they  were  far  from  being  a  majority  of  the  population,  their 
intimate  fellowship  and  zeal  gave  them  a  predominant  influence  in  society. 
The  barbarous  Jewish  origin  and  the  strict  and  self-denying  morality  of  their 
religion,  the  suspicion  of  political  disaffection  under  which  they  rested,  and 
their  simj)le,  lowly  character  at  first,  were  powerful  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  its  propagation.  But  to  be  weighed  against  these,  as  secondary  causes  of 
its  victory,  must  be  noticed  the  advantage  which  it  enjoyed  on  account  of 
the  unity  of  the  Roman  empire  and  the  general  prevalence  of  Greek  cul- 
ture, its  miraculous  powers,  and  the  benefits  which  it  offered  to  the  poor,  the 
sick,  travellers,  and  those  who  were  in  any  way  destitute.  Even  the  perae- 
cutions  through  which  it  passed  were  beneficial,  since  they  were  severe 
enough  to  arouse  in  its  followers  an  heroic  courage,  and  in  those  who  observed 
them  an  admiring  wonder,  and  yet  were  not  protracted  or  general  enough  to 
destroy  the  Church.  Next  to  the  vital  decline  of  heathenism,  however,  the 
^  essential  reason  of  its  success  was  the  real  truth  and  power  of  Christianity 
/  presenting  itself  in  the  happiest  of  all  forms — a  religion  adapted  to  the  masses 
of  the  people. 

§  55.     T7m  Last  Fersecution, 

laetant.  de  mortib.  c.  7-18L  ^U9eb.  II.  eee  Till.  IX. 

In  the  enjoyment  of  forty  years  of  peace  Christianity  had  time  to  per- 
fect its  victories.  It  was  then  that  Diocletian  (284-305)  by  his  protracted 
course  of  real  success,  was  induced  to  hope  he  might  restore  the  empire  to 
its  former  glory.  He  regarded  the  restoration  of  the  established  religion  to 
its  former  ascendency  as  a  primary  condition  on  which  such  a  result  de- 
pended. His  son-in-law  the  Caesar  Galtrius^  in  consequence  of  his  low  dis- 
position and  heathenish  superstition,  became  the  instrument  of  a  party  in  the 
court,  which  demanded  the  subversion  of  Christianity  as  indispensable  to  the 
stability  of  their  power.  The  heathen  government,  conscious  that  it  was 
sinking  in  its  proper  character  before  the  spiritual  power  of  the  Churoh,  com- 
menced another  struggle,  on  the  issue  of  which  was  staked  its  life  or  death. 
Galerius  first  removed  all  Christians  from  his  army  (208).    Diocletian  still 


a)  Jrmu  III,  1    h)  TerluL  Apologetkoa^  o.  87.  e.  Jad.  c  7. 
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dmuik  ftom  the  contest,  for  he  well  knew  it  wonld  be  terrible,  finally, 
when  connsel  had  been  sought  from  gods  and  men,  the  destruction  of  the 
Chnrch  of  Nloomedia  (Feb.  23,  803)  proclaimed  that  the  persecution  of  the 
Christians  had  commenced.  The  imperial  edict  which  immediately  followed 
that  event,  commanded  that  all  Christian  temples  should  be  destroyed,  and 
the  books  belonging  to  them  burned ;  that  all  civil  officers  professing  Chris- 
tianity should  forfeit  their  dignities ;  that  Christian  citizens  should  be  deprived 
of  their  civil  privileges,  and  that  even  slaves  who  avowed  faith  in  Christ 
should  lose  all  prospect  of  freedom,  (a)  The  indignation  such  a  proceeding 
provoked  against  the  emperor,  and  the  real  or  imaginary  perils  which  now 
threatened  him,  required  that  the  whole  power  of  the  empire  should  be  ar- 
rayed against  the  Christians.  After  two  other  edicts  had  been  put  forth,  each 
more  rigorous  than  that  which  preceded  it,  a  fourth  (304)  required  that  all 
Christians  should  be  compelled  to  offer  sacrifice  by  every  practicable  means,  (h) 
Hie  persecution  raged  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  empire.  The  si)irit  of  the 
Church  was  divided  by  the  most  heroic  courage  and  base  cowardice.  Monu-  ^ 
ments  were  erected  in  honor  of  the  emperor,  implying  that  he  had  utterly  ' 
abolished  the  name  of  Christian.  But  in  Oaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  Christians  were  much  mitigated  by  the  conduct  of  the  Caesar 
OmstantivM  Chloru$,  His  son,  Conatantim  (after  306),  inherited  his  father^s 
spirit  in  a  still  higher  degree.  In  the  East,  Galerius,  tired  of  the  useless  effh- 
rion  of  blood,  on  his  deathbed  (311)  suspended  the  progress  of  the  persecu- 
tion, (c)  but  it  was  immediately  renewed  in  Asia  by  Ifaximinus.  When  Con- 
stantine,  however,  had  overthrown  Maxentius,  he,  in  conjunction  with  Lici- 
nios,  the  Augustus  of  Eastern  Europe,  was  induced  by  his  regard  for  Chris- 
tians to  proclaim  (312)  a  universal  toleration  for  all  religions,  (d) 

g  50.     T/ic  MnrO/rif. 

There  are  commonly  reckoned  ten  per«ecniions  ns  tliat  nninbor  \n  conve- 
nient for  popular  recollection,  and  accordant  with  certain  allegorical  rela- 
tions, (a)  but  some  of  them  scarcely  deserve  the  name.  Those  who  were 
disposed  to  fly  from  the  danger  usually  found  the  way  of  escape  unobstructed ; 
when  any  actually  suffered  they  were  generally  those  whoso  lives  were  re- 
garded as  of  no  value,  those  whose  death  appeared  needful,  on  account  of 
thw  snperior  guilty  as  a  warning  to  others,  and  those  who  occupied  promi- 
nent stations  in  the  Church,  or  slaves.  Accordingly,  even  in  the  time  of 
Origen,  the  number  of  those  who  had  died  as  martyrs  was  very  small,  and 
easOy  reckoned,  (b)  We  read  of  a  blind  fury,  in  the  times  of  Decius  and  Dio- 
eleClan,  which  no  longer  regarded  individuals,  but  vented  itself  in  the  sacrifice 
of  whole  masses  of  people  at  once ;  but  in  general,  the  first  notices  we  have 
respecting  it  are  in  the  exaggerated  accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us  in 


a)  Laet  c  19.  JTuMft.  VIII,  S.    h)  EuMb.  de  martyrlboa  Palaest  e.  & 
e)  Lact  c  81  EwtA.  YIII,  17. 

<f)  Its  eontente  nuj  be  inflBrred  ttom  the  ediet  of  818 :  Lact  a  49.  Enseb.  X,  & 
a)  Jpoc  17,  ISml  Ezod.  78a. 

h)  Orig.  c  Cel&  IIL  (Tb.  L  p.  452.)  Yet  compL  Jren,  IV,  83, 9.—l>odweil,  de  pancltate  mutyram. 
1m  kit  Dan  Cjrprianldaw    On  the  other  band,  Buinarti  PraeH  ad  Acta  martTram. 
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legends.  Thus  we  find  that  eleven  thousand  virgins  are  said  to  have  perished 
with  St.  Ursula,  The  most  credible  evidence  on  which  this  story  was  built, 
consists  in  a  false  constrnction  of  an  ancient  manuscript,  and  a  revelation  from 
heaven  to  a  company  of  monks  first  in  the  year  1168,  which  pointed  out 
their  bones.  The  story  of  the  massacre  of  the  Theban  legion  (268)  appears 
in  a  fluctuating  state  even  in  the  sixth  century,  (c)  The  executions  generally 
took  plac«  in  strict  conformity  with  the  demands  of  the  penal  law,  but  when 
the  feelings  of  the  populace  were  especially  embittered,  or  when  it  seemed 
desirable  to  terrify  survivors,  the  most  dreadful  illegal  torments  were  de- 
vised, (d)  Many  saved  themselves  by  denying  Christ,  and  offering  sacrifice 
to  the  gods  (thurificati,  sacrificati),  some  by  bribing  the  magistrates  to  grant 
them  certificates  that  they  had  sacrificed  (libellatici),  and  others  by  surren- 
dering the  sacred  books  (traditores).  But  so  great  was  the  joy  of  the  Con^ 
/e88ora  and  the  Martyrs^  that  they  were  sometimes  reproved  by  judicious 
pastors  for  pressing  too  eagerly  forward  to  death.  The  virtues  of  Greek  and 
Roman  antiquity  were  revived,  as  the  people  surrendered  themselves  that 
they  might  obtain  a  home  beyond  the  skies,  (e)  The  power  of  faith  was 
triumphant  even  over  the  feelings  of  our  common  nature,  and  over  the  shud- 
dering horror  which  persons  of  a  delicate  habit  and  of  refinement  are  apt  to 
feel  on  such  occasions.  Even  children  took  pleasure  in  death,  and  noble 
maidens  endured  what  was  far  worse.  (/)  Although  many  encountered 
death  cheerfully,  because  they  preferred  it  to  the  disgrace  which  must  have 
been  the  lot  of  the  apostate  and  the  traitor,  and  because  they  longed  for  the 
honor  and  glory  which  the  martyrs  attained  even  on  earth  in  the  admiration 
of  their  friends  and  expected  immediately  after  in  Paradise,  there  was  be- 
yond all  this  a  genuine  delight  in  following  Jesus,  which  gave  to  the  Church 
a  consciousness  that  it  was  invincible. 


CHAP.  XL— SOCIAL  CONSTITUTION  OF  TIIE  CHURCH. 

J.  IT.  BdhTMr,  EntwIckL  d.  KStaats  d.  ersten  8  Jahrh.  HaL  (1718)  1788.  W.K.L.  ZUgUr,  Yn.  e. 
pragm.  Oesch.  d.  kirchl  OeRellschafUfurmon  In  d.  orsten  0  Jabrh.  Lpii.  179S.  Mohler,  die  Etnh.  in  d. 
K.  o.  d.  Princlp.  d.  Kath.  im  Oetste  d.  KVerf.  d.  8  cnten  Jahrh.  TQb.  1B2&  Haw,  de  Jure  eco- 
Comnitr.  hlsL  LpA.  ISVk  T.  I.  J.  If.  M.  Eniettl,  KStaat  d.  8  ersten  Jahrh.  NOmb.  1880.  W.  J8A- 
fiMr,  die  Bocialen  Verli.  d.  K.  alter  Zelt  (Alterthnmsw.  vul.  L)  Bresl  1S86.  JT.  JBothe^  d)e  AnfSnfa 
d.  K.  0.  ibrcr  Yerf.  Witt.  1S87.  vol  L  [RlddU9  Manual  of  Christian  Antlqnltle^  Lond.  BingkanCt 
Origlnea  Ecclesiastlcae,  Lond.  lS4fi.  L.  CoUman,  PrimlUve  Christianity  EzempllAed,  Pbllad.  1881 
9  vola.  &] 

§  57.     Original  Documents  on  Fccksiastical  Law. 

The  usages  and  laws  which  prevailed  in  particular  provinces  were  not  es- 
sentially different  from  each  other,  since  the  general  relations  of  society  were 


e)  Vita  RomanL  (AcU  Sanctor.  Fob.  Th.  III.  p.  740.>  TritKemii  Ann.  IlirSw  Th.  I.  pi  450.  O.  /Ta- 
gens  Relmchmnlk  d.  Btadt  Culln.  Edited  by  Groote,  Coll  1881  Comp.  Bhclnwald's  Rep.  188S.  vol 
IX.  p.  20189.— Z>tt  Baiirdieu,  but  le  martyre  de  la  16glon  theb^enne.  Amst  1705.  12.  Jos.  dTItde^  d^ 
fen.<ie  de  la  yuritiS  de  la  legion  thobt'enne.  Par.  1741.  12.— RespccUng  Massa  Candida ;  in  Prudent 
Hymn.  18e.  sec  TUlemonU  Th.  IV.  p.  17ft8a. 

d)  Sagittarive  de  mart  excruciatib.  Frofl  et  Lpe.  (1678)  169&  4.    e)  Eueeb.  H.  ecc  T,  1. 

f)  Lad.  Instt  V,  18. 
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ereiy  where  the  aame,  and  a  oontinnal  interconrse  was  carried  on  between 
the  several  parts  of  the  empu«.  They  may  be  learned  partly  from  the  wri- 
tings of  the  oontemporaneons  fathers,  in  which  individnal  facts  are  referred 
to,  and  partly  from  later  enactments,  which,  without  hesitation,  refer  to  primi- 
tive usage.  The  Apoitolieal  Constitutiona  which  bear  the  name  of  Clemens 
Bomanns,  in  the  first  six  books  contain  the  oldest  usages  and  laws  prevalent 
among  the  Jewish  Christians  of  the  Oriental  Church  of  the  third  century. 
In  the  fourth  century,  when  the  seventh  and  eighth  books  were  added,  this 
work  received  some  interpolations  with  respect  to  ecclesiastical  usages,  though 
not  in  the  sense  charged  by  the  Arians.  As  a  collection  they  have  never  at- 
tuned any  legal  authority,  {a)  The  Apostolical  Canons  are  a  compilation 
gradoally  formed  of  the  constitutions  and  enactments  of  Synods  during  tlie 
foorth  century,  and  therefore  are  supposed  to  embrace  the  traditions  respect- 
ing law,  which  had  come  down  from  the  Apostles.  The  Roman  Church  hav- 
ing onoe  rejected  this  collection  as  a  whole,  decided  (after  500)  to  receive  the 
fint  fifty  canons,  (b)  John  Scholasticus  (middle  of  the  6th  century)  found  all 
the  eighty-five  canons  already  in  the  books  of  laws  used  in  the  Greek  Church,  (e) 
Xo  proof  tlierefore  in  favor  of  a  regular  system  of  legal  relations  in  the 
ebnrches  of  the  second  and  third  centuries  can  be  drawn  merely  from  this 
collection,  because  it  bears  the  apostolic  name. 

§  58.     The  Clergy  and  the  Laity. 

The  oflSces  of  the  Church  at  this  period  presented  very  little  to  excite  the 
cupidity  of  ordinary  men,  and  even  the  honor  attending  them  was  counter- 
balanced by  the  dangers.  And  yet  it  seemed  desirable  to  increase  the  venera- 
tkm  which  necessarily  attends  the  virtues  and  a  faithful  performance  of  offi- 
cial duty  in  the  Church,  by  mysterious  forms  of  ordination,  by  connecting 
them  through  various  associations  with  the  Old  Testament  priesthood,  and 
by  external  tokens  of  peculiar  sanctity.  The  result  was,  that  even  in  the 
second  century  the  priests  (teX^por,  ordo)  were  represented  as  the  official  me- 
diators between  Christ  and  the  congregation  (\a6t^  plebs).  To  speak  in  the 
church,  and  to  administer  holy  rites,  were  conceded  to  be  the  special  prero* 
gttives  of  the  dergy,  although  learned  laymen  were  sometimes  heard  in  the 
pablie  assembly,  with  the  consent  of  t)ie  bishop,  (a)  In  all  things  relating 
to  the  business  of  the  congregation,  the  principal  care  and  authority  devolved 
apon  the  dergy,  But  this  power  was  generally  exorcised  mildly  and  with  a 
true  regard  for  the  public  good,  since  those  who  possessed  it  could  use  no  ex- 
ternal means  of  coercion,  and  the  dergy,  being  generally  without  fixed  sala- 

«)  Aurroyol  riv  hy.  * k'9o<rr6\^Vj  prlntMl  In  Coteleiiiu'  Edit  of  the  Patres  Aiip.  Th.  I.  p.  199, 
[C^Uan  hu  imbL  a  new  edit  of  the  Ap.  Constt  Lpe.  1S51  \%]^0.  Krabb*,  0.  Urstprnng  a.  Inbalt 
Icr  ^Miet  CooetitL  Hambi.  1989.  X  &  v.  Drey^  neue  Unten.  (L  d.  ConsUtt  a.  Kanones  der  App. 
TMilSai 

h)  GHaHi^  I>eeretiiin  a.  404.  (GraUan  :  c.  &  D.  XV.  {  64.)  Dionytii  Pmeftitla  (Jftinsi.  Th.  I.  p.  8.) 

0  Kariptt  fxKXriirteumKol  r&y  ay.  *Airo(rr6\vy,  printed  In  most  of  tlie  eceloe.  colleotlonii  of  lawa 
■4  in  CoteUHuM,  I.  p.  487.— JT  F.  Regtnhrtcht,  de  canonlb.  App.  Vrat  1S2$.  Krabb*  de  cud. 
tnnnm.  qui  Appi  nomine  drcamfenintur.  Gott  1S29.  4. 

a)  JPiMtfft.  n.  aec  VI,  19.  CkmatL  app.  YIII,  83.  comp.  Cone.  Oirih.  IV.  a.  419.  can.  98.  {Mdnti, 
n.  IIL  p.  OOe.)    iCbne,  Oarth.  an.  89a  am.  22.  In  Landon*s  Manual  of  CoanclL>.] 
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riea,  were  dependent  npon  tbe  voluntary  eontribntions  of  the  people.  (S) 
Their  authority  was  often  mnoh  straitened  by  the  inflnence  of  the  confessors, 
and  the  idon  was  not  yet  removed  of  a  priesthood  embracing  all  tme  Chris- 
tians, (e)  The  congregation  still  possessed  the  undisputed,  though  often  the 
violated  right,  to  decide  upon  the  exclusion  and  the  restoration  of  its  own 
members,  to  confirm  the  choice  of  its  presbyters,  to  be  heard  upon  every  im« 
portant  matter,  and  to  elect  its  own  bishop.  This  last  mentioned  public  pri- 
vilege, near  the  close  of  the  third  century,  was  much  curtailed  by  the  inter- 
ference of  the  clergy  who  presided  over  the  o(«gregation,  and  of  the  neigh* 
boring  bishops,  (d)  As  many  presbyters  wore  elected  as  appeared  necessary 
at  the  time,  until  in  each  congregation  such  a  number  was  gradually  settled 
upon  as  its  circumstances  seemed  to  require.  In  the  African  churches  the 
Elders  (seniores)  do  not  seem  to  have  been  devoted  to  the  basiness  of  in- 
struction, nor  to  have  belonged  to  the  clerical  order.  Their  office  did  not 
then  imply  a  clearly  recognized  distinction  between  lay  and  clerical  presby- 
ters, and  they  were  probably  relics  of  the  original  equality  of  the  clergy  and 
all  God^s  people  in  the  primitive  Church,  when  all  the  presbyters  were  not 
fitted  for  the  work  of  instruction  and  private  members  of  the  Church  were 
not  excluded  from  it.  (e)  Beacons  were  not  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
proper  priesthood  (sacerdotium),  but  as  ecclesiastical  servants  (ministres).  As 
the  number  seven  originally  connected  with  the  deacon's  office  was  not  will- 
ingly exceeded,  the  larger  churches  in  the  third  century  were  supplied  with 
sub-deacons.  To  the  appropriate  duties  of  the  deacon's  office  were  added  li- 
turgical exercises,  and  sometimes  also  preaching.  As  they  were  elected  by 
the  bishop  alone,  they  were  sometimes  through  his  influence  exalted  above 
the  presbyters.  The  inferior  services  pertaining  to  the  Church  were  per- 
formed by  laymen,  from  whom  were  gradually  formed  four  gradations  of  a 
semi-clergy,  called  Ostiarii,  Leotores,  Exorcistae,  and  Acoluthi.  The  dergy 
became  more  and  more  separated  from  all  secular  employments,  but  as  they 
were  generally  obliged  to  pass  through  the  inferior  offices,  they  obtained  ft 
practical  education,  and  many  of  them  in  the  catechetical  schools  of  the 
Church  or  in  the  philosophical  schools  of  the  heathen,  acquired  considerabla 
learning.  The  rule  that  no  one  should  be  advanced  to  the  higher  stations  in 
the  Church  until  he  had  performed  for  a  certain  period  the  functions  of  eaeh 
inferior  office,  was  fluently  ^spensed  with  by  the  favor  of  the  bishop  or 
of  the  people,  and  laymen  and  even  catechumens  were  sometimes  imme- 
diately elevated  to  the  episcopal  office. 

b)  ZUgUr^  die  ElnkQnfte  dee  dena  In  d.  enten  8  Jfthrfa.  (Henke's  N.  Mag.  toL  IV.  p>.  lla^) 

c)  TretK  IV,  20.  TertuL  de  bapt  a  17.  Exhort  ad  cast  a  7.  Orig,  in  Ja  torn.  1,  &  (Th.  IV.  pi  &) 
de  orat  c  2a 

d)  Cypr.  Ep.  31.  $  K.  Epi  59.  S  \.—Eut^.  H.  ecc  VI,  4&.—Cypr.  Ep.  6.  {  ^—Cifpr.  Epi  6ft.  |  & 
Ep.e8.S6. 

e)  Calvini  Inat.  IV,  8, 8.  Corrected  by  YUringa,  de  syn.  vet  II,  2. 
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§  59.    Bishops, 

WaionU  Mfi94alSmi  (Saltguuit)  D&  do  Epiaoopto  et  Presbb.  c  Petamin.  L.  It.  ItUl.  2>.  Blondel, 
Ipol  pro  sententU  Hier.  de  EplBc  et  Prr.  Amst  1&46.  4  On  the  other  sMe :  IT.  Ilanimfmd,  Dss.  4. 
quftmt  Ept9c<>p«ta8  Jara  ex  Sc  S.  et  antlquitato  adstmuntur.  Lond.  1651.  4.— A/hrit^,  £cc.  app.  p. 
IMm.— JTiflt.  Q.  d.  Ur^pr.  d.  bisch.  6«walt  (Illg«n'tf  Zeltsohr.  1SS2.  vol.  II.  aect  2.)—RotAe  dio  And  d. 
cfac  Kirelie.  p.  17 1-*^  On  the  other  aide:  Baw  iL  A.  Urspr.  dea  EpUcopata.  (Tab.  Zoltscbr.  1S8S.  P. 
8.)  Coinp.  f  42.  note  c.  IJamUton,  CyprUniis  Itotimua.  Lend.  1705.] 

In  the  Epi'^tles  which  bear  the  name  of  Igrmtivs^  the  episcopate  is  ropre- 
flented  as  the  diyinely  appointed  pillar  which  sustains  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
fabr'.c,  and  yet  mnch  needing  the  writer's  most  earnest  commendations.  So 
general  and  bo  thorough  a  change  as  that  which  in  any  view  of  the  case  it 
most  have  parsed  through  after  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  could  then 
have  been  effected  by  no  personal  influence,  nor  by  general  consent,  but  only 
by  the  concurrent  power  of  circumstances.  Wherever  there  was  more 
thnn  one  presbyter,  some  individual  on  account  of  his  personal  influence 
would  be  called  to  preside,  or  all  would  do  so  in  rotation.  When  different 
portions  of  the  larger  congregations  mot,  as  they  sometimes  did  in  diflcrent 
places  of  worship  at  the  same  time,  each  congregation  would  naturally  be 
anxious  to  preserve  as  much  as  possible  its  existing  unity,  in  spite  of  its  acci- 
dental separation.  This  was  accomplished  by  retaining  a  common  connec- 
tion with  the  presbyter  who  had  previously  presided  over  them.  But  by 
this  means  his  jurisdiction  became  much  enlarged  and  strengthened.  The 
name  Overseer  was  especially  applied  to  the  pecnliar  office  which  such  a 
presbyter  filled,  (a)  As  soon  as  this  name  became  thus  appropriated  to  de- 
fiLOiate  a  sui>erior  dignity  in  the  larger  cities,  those  presbyters  who  stood 
alone  in  the  smaller  towns  would  naturally  prefer  the  original  Greek  appella- 
tion which  was  common  to  them  all.  Hence  Irenaens  continued  to  use 
both  names  interchangeably,  and  this  memento  of  the  original  equality  of 
presbyters  and  bishops  remained  firmly  in  the  Church  for  a  long  time  after 
new  relations  entirely  inconsistent  with  it  had  become  established,  (b)  At 
the  same  time  also  those  £lders  of  the  former  age  who  had  been  distinguished 
for  their  personal  character  were  always  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  Bish- 
0{:Sw  The  complete  realization  of  the  Episcopate  may  be  seen  in  the  Epistles 
of  Cyprian.  The  Bishop,  as  the  successor  of  the  apostles,  there  appears  as 
the  representative  of  his  Church,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  Church  itself 
he  is  the  vicar  of  Christ;  he  is  espoused  to  the  local  congregation,  and  also 
to  the  general  Church ;  he  is  responsible  to  God  alone,  and  yet  is  an  indi- 
vidual organ  of  the  whole  episcopate,  (e)  He  possessed  supremo  power  in 
tbe  Church,  and  yet  in  important  matters  was  to  do  nothing  without  the 
counsel  of  his  presbyters,  {d)    All  ordinations  proceeded  f^om  him.    At  first 

a)  Id  Jnfttlo''(ApoL  I.  e.  SS.)  atUI  called  irafMOTwr. 

h)  BUnm.  ad  TIL  I,  7.  Ep.  101.  (aL  60.)  td  STangelozn.  Ambn)«ia9*er.  (HUariu%  IHae.)  ad  Eph. 
IV,  11.  ad  I.  Tim.  Ill,  la  Chry9o$L  Hom.  in  PML  1, 1.  (Tb.  XL  p.  19S.)  Botb  paasagos  of  Jerome 
b  Qratlan  '.cl^^D.  XCV.  and  24  D.  XGIII.  [also  in  OlMeUr  Ecc.  Ilbt  vol  L  p.  106.  note  2.]  Bat 
Urban  11.  in  C*me.  Senseent  can.  1.  {MdnBL  Th.  XX  p.  788.)  can  be  appealed  to  on  tbis  sabject 
aB!j  when  tbe  conttrxt  la  dlsegarded. 

c)  Cypr.  OratJo  ad  Cone  Cartb.  (p.  443.)  Ep.  72.  f  8.  ad  Stepban.  Ep.  67.  {  &  Do  nnitate  Ecc  c.  4. 

d)  Cypr.  de  aleator  c.  L  Ep.  69.  $  7.  Ep.  6l  §  S.  Ep.  29.  $  2.  comp.  Cone.  Cavthag.  IV.  a.  419.  can. 
H  aSu    {Matui,  Tb.  IIL  p.  951) 
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he  was  himself  ordained  by  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  presbyters, 
bat  afterwards  by  the  neighboring  bishops.  Every  translation  of  a  bishop 
appeared  of  doubtful  propriety,  although  it  was  often  necessarily  conceded  to 
the  demands  of  ambition  and  of  higher  powers,  as  well  as  to  the  common 
welfare.  Many  of  the  bishops  of  the  country  congregations  (xooptiriarKorrot) 
continued  from  the  very  commencement  of  their  existence  dependent  upon 
those  bishoprics  in  the  city  from  which  they  sprung,  and  others  originally 
independent  gradually  submitted  to  the  influence  of  the  neighboring  city 
bishop.  In  Africa  alone  no  distinction  between  the  names  ever  appears.  The 
bishops  of  the  larger  cities  in  like  manner  became  exalted  in  power  and  au- 
thority above  the  others.  But  all  bishops  possessed  the  right  of  perfect 
equality  among  themselves  since  their  prerogatives  depended  not  upon  the 
transitory  possessions  of  this  world,  but  upon  the  common  investiture  which 
they  had  all  received  from  Christ. 

§  60.    Synods, 

ZUgUr^  pragm.  Dant  des  UrqnmngB  d.  Sjnoden  a.  d.  AosbDdang  d.  SynodalvMC  (Henke*6  N. 
Mag.  ToL  L  pi  125aa. 

Ever  ffluce  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century  a  number  of  assemblies, 
composed  of  bishops  residing  near  each  other,  had  been  held  to  obtain  the 
highest  possible  authority  for  a  decision  of  the  controversies  which  had 
sprung  up.  (a)  But  in  the  commencement  of  the  third  century  the  provin- 
cial synods,  at  first  in  Greece,  (b)  and  soon  afterwards  in  the  whole  Eastern 
world,  became  the  formal  basis  of  an  ecclesiastical  constitution,  as  the  su- 
preme courts  of  le^slation,  administration  and  Jurisdiction.  Tlieir  meetings 
were  held  either  annually  or  semi-annually,  and  every  bishop  in  the  province 
had  a  seat  and  a  voice  in  them,  and  as  exceptions  to  the  rule,  even  presbyters 
and  confessors.  The  bishops  were  heard  not  as  representatives  of  their 
churches  but  in  their  own  name,  in  consequence  of  a  right  received  from  the 
Holy  Ghost,  (c)  The  meetings  however  were  public,  and  the  people  who 
were  present  made  their  influence  felt.  The  possession  of  infallibility  was 
never  thought  of,  and  their  decisions  had  no  authority  beyond  their  respec- 
tive provinces,  (d)  The  ecclesiastical  provinces  which  in  this  way  appear  as 
communities,  to  which  all  individual  bishops  were  amenable,  generally  cor- 
responded with  the  provinces  of  the  empire. 

§  61.    Metropolitans, 

The  natural  presidents  of  the  ecclesiastical  provinces  were  the  bishops ' 
of  the  principal  cities  (jirfTpojrokets),  The  grounds  on  which  their  pre-emi- 
nence was  founded  were  generally  the  apostolical  origin  of  thdr  churches, 
the  wealth  of  their  congregations,  and  the9i*  frequent  opportunities  of  assist- 
ing those  who  resided  in  the  provinces.  The  Metropolitans  therefore,  as  the 
first  among  their  equals,  soon  obtained  the  right  of  convening  and*  conduct* 

a)  BuHb.  H.  ecc.  V.  16.  28.    h)  Tertvl  de  j^an.  c.  18. 

c)  Cypr.  Ep.  54  f  6.  Comp.  Cone.  Ardat  a.  814.  (Jfantl,  Th.  IL  p.  469.) 

d)  Cypr.  Ep.  14.  S  2.  Ep.  M.  S  <^  SP"  78.  {  8. 
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ing  the  proceedings  of  the  Synods,  and  of  confirming  and  ordaining  the  pro- 
vincial bishops.  But  it  was  only  in  the  East  that  this  Metropolitan  system 
was  completely  carried  out.  The  Bishop  of  Carthage  sometimes  claimed  the 
right  of  a  Metropolitan  over  the  chnrches  in  Mauritania  and  Nnmidia,  where 
there  was  no  great  city  naturally  possessing  the  right  of  precedence,  hut  the 
presidency  in  their  synods  was  always  given  to  the  oldest  bishop  (Senex). 

§  62.     The  Three  Great  BUhops, 

The  same  causes  which  produced  the  elevation  of  the  metropolitans,  op- 
^ated  in  a  still  higher  degree  to  give  the  largest  metropolitan  diocese  to  the 
bishops  of  the  three  principal  cities  of  the  empire,  Rome^  Alexandria^  and 
Antioeh,  Borne  obtained  Middle  and  Lower  Italy  with  uncertain  limits, 
and  by  means  of  a  colony  of  bishops  sent  into  Southern  Gaul  (about  250)  an 
indefinite  influence  was  secured  in  the  affairs  of  that  region,  (a)  Alexandria 
obtained  possession  of  Egypt,  and  Antioeh  of  Syria.  The  successor  of  St. 
Peter  received  an  honorable  rank  above  all  other  bishops,  on  account  of  the 
majesty  of  the  eternal  city,  and  the  vast  and  skilfully  used  wealth  at  his  dis- 
posal even  when  Laurentius  could  present  to  the  avaricious  magistrate  the 
poor  of  the  city  as  the  ttreasure  of  the  Roman  Clmrch.  (h)  Roman  bishops 
of  that  period  have  since  been  canonized,  who  were  great  only  in  their 
deaths.  No  extraordinary  individuals  were  concerned  in  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  her  subsequent  empire.  The  first  presage  of  its  future  position  was 
afforded  in  two  attempts  which  it  made  to  impose  its  usages  upon  other 
churches.  These  were  sternly  repelled  by  the  Asiatic  and  African  bishops,  (c) 
The  thought  of  a  Bishop  of  bishops  was  first  advanced  in  favor  of  James, 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  by  a  Jewish  party  in  Rome,  and  was 
regarded  in  Africa  as  equivalent  to  an  ecclesiastical  tyranny.  (cT)  The  first 
Tolnntary  recognition  of  Roman  authority  in  matters  of  faith,  was  occa- 
skmed  by  the  report  that  the  apostolical  traditions  had  been  preserved  with 
especial  purity  in  the  West,  (e)  Cyprian  saw  in  the  pre-eminence  of  Peter  a 
s]rmbol  of  the  unity  of  the  Church.  (/)  Even  when  Marcellinus  offered  in- 
cense to  the  gods  (802),  the  very  infirmity  of  a  Roman  bishop  has  been  made 

a)  Cypr,  Ep.  (JT.  comp.  Grtgor.  Turon.  H.  Fnmcor.  I,  28. 

I)  Tb«  proofl»  are  collected  bf  TdUmonL  Tfu  lY.  p.  41.      c)  %  69.  84 

d)  Ep.  Clementis  kd  Jac  in  Clexn.  IIomiL  (P.  app.  oil  Cotelor.  Th.  I.  p.  605).  (7ypr.  in  Cone.  Car- 
tU^  {Bouth,  Rellq.  fl«c.  IIL  p.  91)  confl  TertoL  de  pndlc  c  1. 

«)/r#fft.  Ill,  8,  2:  '*Adhanc  Ecclesiam  propter  potiorem  (potentlorem)  princiiNilitatom  necesse 
9ft  omiiem  cooTenir*  Ecclesiam,  hoc  est  eo0  qui  annt  undiqnc  fldeles,  in  qua  semper  ab  his,  qui  sunt 
udlqiw,  oonMTrata  est  ea  quae  est  ab  Apoetolls  traditio.  {Uphs  ravrriv  4KK\ri<riav  8<^  r^y 
vaamripoM  ipx^^  hydymi  irucray  avftfialrtiy  r^y  iKKKrjaiaVf  tout*  iari  rovt  irayraxidtv 
TtfravSf  4y  ^  ac2  trir^  rcty  trayrax&^^v  avvrtriipjirai  ri  avh  ruy  *A7roa'76\uy  vapdioais.) 
CoBpL  TertuL  de  pfMScr.  c  86.  20s.— (rri««2»acA,  de  potcntioro  Eccl.  Rom.  princtpolitate.  Jen.  1778. 
(0pp.  ed.  CfdUer,  Th.  II.  p,  1868s.).  Paulus  in  the  Sophronizon.  1S19.  P.  8.  On  the  other  side :  Kn- 
krkamp^  fL  d.  Primat  H&nst  1820.  p.  80b9l  RoOcotany^  de  primata  B.  Pontif.  Aog.  Y.  1S;)4.  p. 
^Sm^lhUfek,  in  d.  Stod.  u.  KrlL  1842.  P.  2.  comp.  Neandtr,  [Chnrch  Hist  vol.  I.  pp.  2(18-205.] 

/)  De  unit  Ecc  e.  8.  Here,  oven  in  the  genuine  text,  and  often  in  the  epistles  (52.  55),  lie  ac- 
kiovledges  Bome  as  the  eccU^ia  principality  witliont,  however,  conceding  to  it  a  supremacy  In- 
cwhtant  with  the  parity  of  all  bbhope  (Ep.  71).  Antirom.  interpretation  of  Matt  16, 13.  in  On'ff. 
b  Mt  torn.  ISL I  lOik  14 
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to  wear  snch  an  aspect  in  popular  reports,  as  to  promote  the.  glory  of  the  Ro- 
man see.  (^) 

§  68.     The  Catholic  Cliureh  and  its  Various  Branches, 

The  internal  and  essential  nnity  of  the  Church  as  the  kingdom  of  God  on 
earth,  suggested  the  idea  of  an  external  unity  also.  The  effort  to  attun  this 
was  much  favored  hy  the  political  unity  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  The 
religions  consciousness  which  prevailed  in  the  Christian  Church  with  more  or 
less  distinctness,  when  assailed  by  theological  or  moral  elements  inconsistent 
with  itself,  was  accustomed  to  appeal  to  the  apostolical  traditions  which  re- 
mained in  the  churches  founded  by  the  apostles.  From  this  sprung  up  the 
Great  or  Catholic  Churchy  (a)  in  distinction  from  the  heretics  who  defended 
these  foreign  elements,  and  who  were  disunited  among  themselves.  By  the 
former  term  was  meant  the  great  body  in  which  all  the  congregations  found* 
ed  by  the  apostles,  and  such  as  were  connected  with  them,  had  hitherto  felt 
conscious  of  a  unity  through  faith  and  love,  and  which  was  the  only  source 
of  true  Christianity,  of  grace,  and  of  salvation.  The  first  hint  of  this  repre- 
sentation was  given  by  Ignatius,  but  it  was  further  developed  by  Irenaeus, 
and  was  completed  by  Cyprian,  (b)  Tliis  unity  was  realized  in  many  transact 
tions  in  which  the  bishops  and  churches  held  intercourse  with  each  other. 
But  without  detracting  from  it,  a  Church  of  the  East  and  a  Church  of 
the  West  began  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other  with  respect  to  lan- 
guage, customs,  and  theological  tendencies.  Peculiar  usages,  in  fact,  some- 
times became  permanent  even  in  different  parts  of  the  same  metropolitan 
diocese,  especially  in  those  ecclesiastical  provinces  whose  boundaries  corre- 
spond with  old  national  limits.  Accordingly,  in  addition  to  the  dioceses 
of  the  three  great  bishops,  the  first  outlines  of  national  churches  were  formed 
in  correspondence  with  local  attachments  and  interests.  Thus  the  African 
Churchy  connected  with  Rome  by  feelings  of  free  mutual  sympathy,  and  ex- 
hibiting its  peculiar  spirit  in  the  writings  of  TertuUian,  sprung  up,  and  com- 
pleted an  appropriate  code  of  laws  after  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  in 
the  provincial  synods  of  Carthage,  (c)  Tbus,  also,  the  Armenian  Church  was 
originated,  on  which  Gregory  the  Enlightener^  who  by  his  family  connec- 
tions had  been  deeply  involved  in  the  political  disorders  of  his  country,  and 
when  Christianity  triumphed  had  been  brought  out  of  a  long  night  of  im- 
prisonment to  be  made  a  metropolitan  (802),  so  deeply  imprinted  his  own 
spirit,  that  for  a  long  time  the  superior  bishop  or  Catholicus  was  selected 
from  his  family,  {d) 


ff)  JTarduitk,  Acta  OneilL  vol.  L  p.  SUss.    Baron^  ad  a.  802.  N.  SSas. 

a)  The  former  term  may  be  found  in  Celsns  {Oriff.  c.  Cels.  V.  60)  and  ComtiU.  app.  II.  25,  and 
the  latter  oocnrs  in  Iffnat  ad  Smj m.  c.  8.  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Charch  of  Smyrna  reapecting  the 
death  of  Polycarp.  in  Eu9eb.  H.  eoc.  IV,  15. 

h)  Cifpr.  de  onitate  Ecc  eApeciallj  c  4,  5,  21.  Ep.  47.  §  2. 

c)  SeJtfUtraUru,  Ecc  afMc  snb  priroatn  Cartha^;.  Par.  16T9.  4  JT  Leydecker^  Hist  Ecc  aWc 
UtrsJ.  1694.  4.   MoreelU  Africa  chrlat  Brix.  1816.  3  Th.   Munter,  Primordia  Ecc  aft-ic  Hafh.  15(29.  4. 

d)  AgathangM  (revised),  AcU  8.  Oregon  (Acta  Sanctor.  Bept  Th.  YIIL  p.  82188.)  J/ofi* 
ChoronengU  (about  440),  Hist  Armen.  I  IIL  ed.  Whiston.  Lond.  1786.  4.  Jfal.  Samueljan^  Bo- 
kohr.  Armon.  dnrch  den  h.  Greg.  IIL  Wien.  1S44. —^Inl  Martirk,  Momoires  snr  rAnntote.  Pv. 
181&  2  Th.  Ohamich^  History  of  Armenia,  traosL  by  AndalL  Galeatta.  1827.  2  Th. 
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CHAP,  m.— ECCLESIASTICAL  LIFE. 

§  64.     Christian  Morals, 

Thoee  gifts  which  the  Spirit  of  God  had  hestowed  as  first-fruits  in  the 
early  periods  of  the  Church,,  had  liow  heen  expended,  although  Irenaens  tes- 
tifies that  the  power  of  prophesying,  of  speaking  with  tongues,  of  healing 
diseases,  and  even  of  raising  the  dead,  remained  in  his  time.  Neither  of 
these,  however,  were  common,  except  that  method  of  healing  the  sick  which 
eonasted  in  the  expulsion  of  demons,  (a)  Ahstinence  from  hlood  and  from 
things  strangled  may  have  heen  occasioned  hy  the  decree  of  the  apostles,  as 
it  obtained  prevalence  with  the  writings  of  Lnke.  (5)  The  private  life  of 
Christians  was  regulated  hy  principles  directly  opposed  not  only  to  the  sen- 
fooiis,  but  to  the  intellectual  pleasures  of  heathenism,  {c)  In  their  estimation, 
the  earth  was  a  vale  of  tears,  and  the  predominant  feeling  of  the  noblest 
minds  was  an  ardent  longing  for  their  home  in  another  world.  Joy  in  death 
and  love  toward  his  brethren  continued  still  to  be  the  distinguishing  badge 
<^  a  follower  of  Christ,  {d)  This  spirit  became  peculiarly  powerful  in  times 
of  persecution,  but  in  the  longer  periods  of  tranquillity,  envy  and  strife,  cov- 
etonsness  and  love  of  pleasure  gained  the  ascendency.  The  more  earnest  of 
the  pnblic  teachers,  therefore,  regarded  the  persecutions  in  the  reigns  of  De- 
dog  and  Diocletian  as  divine  Judgments  to  aronse  a  slumbering  Church,  (e) 
A  pions  abandonment  even  of  the  innocent  enjoyments  of  the  world 
(a<rn}(rir)  became  a  prevalent  characteristic  of  the  times,  but  among  some 
individuals  in  the  Charch  it  was  regarded  as  the  ultimate  object  of  all  gene- 
ral effort.  Although  marriage  had  been  exalted  by  Christianity  to  its  true 
^iritual  meaning,  (/)  vows  of  perpetual  chastity  were  looked  upon  as  mer- 
itorious, (jj)  and  many  virgins  (avvflaoKvoi^  sorores)  undertook  the  often  nn- 
fortoDate,  and  therefore  gradually  discountenanced  task,  of  exhibiting  the 
power  of  a  holy  will  as  brides  of  the  Lord  in  most  intimate  companionship 
with  the  clergy.  (A)  These  vows  were  not  absolutely  irrevocable,  but  the  re- 
cantation of  them  was  threatened  with  the  severest  penances.  An  entrance 
into  the  marriage  state  after  consecration  as  a  Deacon,  was  regarded  as  of 
doabtful  propriety,  and  was  limited  by  special  restrictions.  (/)  In  the  ex- 
treme West,  one  Synod  had  already  forbidden  the  clergy  to  enter  the  mar- 
riage state,  and  even  the  lower  clergy  were  prohibited  all  connubial  inter- 
coarse  during  seasons  of  public  duty,  {l)    On  the  other  hand,  all  attempts  to 

a)  /f«.  II,  57.  V,  6.  {Ewieb.  H.  ecc  V,  7.)  Terttd.  ad  BcapuL  c.  2.  Apolog.  c.  28.  Orig.  c  Cols. 
1,7.  VII,  4.  (Th.  I.  p.  8S5u  1696.) 

b)  TtHmL  ApolofE.  &  9.    Only  tho  Greek  Church  however  has  actuallj  adhered  to  It 

e>  E.  O.  TertuL  de  spectacalia,  c  28.  de  calta  femm.  II.  %—nf/eU^  Q.  d.  Bigorisui  d.  alten  Chris- 
ta  CT&b.  Qnartalsehr.  1841.  P.  Z.) 

4)  Mlnme,  FeLe.%.  Euuh.  IL  eec  YII,  21 

«)  Cypr.  d«i  iapa.  (Oi>p.  AnuteL  70D.  p.  88.)  Euiteh.  H.  ecc  TUT,  1. 

/)  Ttrtul.  ad  nxor.  II,  &  oomp.  Orig.  In  Nnm.  hooi.  G  (Tb.  II.  p.  28S.) 

i)  Far  heathen  tesUmonj,  Galen  in  Ahulfeda^  IIi»t  Anteislam.  ed.  FleUcher.  p.  109. 

A)  The  flrat  trace  ooeors  as  early  as  in  Jltrmae  Pastor  IIL  Sim.  9,  W.—Cj/pr.  £p.  0S.  Cbna 
Amqfr.  e.  If.    Nic  a  & 

i)  OmttiiL  op^  YL  17.    Cane  Ancyr.  c  10.    Neocaf.  c.  1. 

k)  Coma  ItUtHriL  (806-809.)  a  88.  comp.  c.  6G^ 
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impa»  a  rind  srstem  of  asceticism  as  a  matter  of  aniversal  obligation,  were 
diseoantenanced  by  the  Church.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  Church  frequent- 
It  came  into  collision  with  the  various  classes  of  EncratiteSy  some  of  whom 
nyected  the  use  of  wine  even  in  the  Lord's  Supper  {y^ponapaaraTot,  aquarii.) 

§  G5.     St,  Anthony, 

JtiLnoMM,  Viu  S.  AntoniL  (Th.  IL  p.  450ss.)  S(M<mi.  11.  ecc  L  la  JTUron.  oaUL  c  SS.  Otb- 
«r  thtegs:  TiUtmont,  Th.  TIL  p.  lOlaa.  [/Zl  RMffner^  The  FtUMfW  of  the  Desert  New  York. 
:SM  3  tW9l  12.  ] 

The  more  rigid  ascetics  in  Egypt  lived  as  hermits,  although,  during  the 
third  century,  most  of  tliem  continued  near  their  own  homes.  Elias  and 
John  were  their  predeces.«ors,  and  the  Thcrapentae  their  countrymen.  A 
complete  withdrawal  fVom  the  world  seemed  the  necessary  consequence  of 
the  rupture  between  Christianity  and  the  world.  This  philosophical  mode  of 
life  received  its  permanent  form  through  the  influence  of  Anthony.  When 
a  mer«  youth,  he  had  become  independent  and  wealthy  by  the  early  death  of 
his  parents.  On  one  occasion  he  stepped  into  the  temple,  and  heard  read 
frvm  the  gospels  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  the  rich  young  man.  This,  like  the 
vv»ice  of  God  to  him  personally,  decided  his  future  course  of  life.  He  dis- 
tributed  his  goods  among  the  poor  (about  270),  and  betook  himself  first  to  a 
tomb,  and  then  to  a  dilapidated  castle  in  the  mountain,  there  to  wage  a  fear- 
fhl  conflict  with  himself  under  the  idea  o#  an  encounter  with  Satan.  The 
visible  form  in  which  his  adversary  assailed  him,  was  sometimes  that  of  a 
beautiful  woman,  and  at  other  times  that  of  wild  beasts  and  monsters.  His 
Arionds,  who  brought  him  bread  once  in  six  months,  heard  his  wild  shrieks,  or 
found  him  powerless  and  prostrate  on  the  ground.  The  report  of  a  persecu- 
tion of  the  Christians  (311)  allured  him  from  his  solitude.  The  Alexandri- 
ans gazed  upon  this  man  of  the  desert  witli  amazement.  In  the  very  courts  of 
justice,  he  encouraged  the  confessors  and  waited  upon  the  prisoners,  but  found 
not  a  martyr^s  death.  From  that  time  his  fame  spread  abroad,  the  desert 
became  peopled  with  his  disciples,  whom  he  directed  to  engage  in  prayer, 
and  manual  labor  for  their  own  support  and  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  He 
himself  would  watch  through  many  nights  in  succession ;  bread  and  salt  was 
Ills  only  food,  and  of  this  he  partook  only  once  in  three  days,  ashamed  that 
an  immortal  spirit  should  need  even  that.  He  was  without  human  learning, 
but  endowed  with  eminent  natural  abilities,  and  in  the  service  of  the  King 
of  kings  was  exalted  above  the  fear,  as  he  was  afterwards  above  the  favor  of 
earthly  monarchs.  His  word  healed  the  sick  and  cast  out  devils.  When  his 
prayers  were  answered,  as  they  not  unfrequently  were,  he  boasted  not  of  his 
power,  nor  did  he  murmur  when  they  were  unheard,  but  in  both  cases  he 
gave  praise  to  God.  No  angry  person  went  fi'om  his  presence  unreconciled 
with  his  adversary,  and  no  mourner  uncomforted.  He  seemed  to  have  been 
provided  by  God  to  be  a  physician  in  bodily  and  spiritual  things  for  the 
whole  land  of  Egypt.  In  the  blissful  enjoyment  of  this  earthly  poverty,  it 
was  revealed  to  him  that  there  was  one  man  more  perfect  tlian  himself. 
Since  the  Decian  persecution,  Paul  of  Thehes  had  resided  in  a  cave  of  the 
desert,  with  a  single  palm-tree  to  give  him  provision,  shelter,  and  clothing. 
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Ninety  years  had  passed  away  siuce  tidings  of  him  had  reached  a  human  ear. 
Anthony  visited  him  in  season  to  witness  his  death  (340).*^  In  the  evening 
of  his  life,  and  annoyed  hy  the  honors  and  interruptions  of  men,  Anthony 
withdrew  still  further  into  the  desert,  where  he  cultivated  the  fruit  needful 
for  his  food,  and  presenting  himself  only  occasionally  among  men,  to  contend 
for  the  true  faith,  or  to  protect  the  oppressed.  Ho  finally  attained  the  age 
of  a  hundred  and  five  years,  when  he  expired  (356).  His  glory  sprung 
from  no  hooks,  worldly  wisdom,  or  work  of  art,  hut  only  from  his  piety ;  and 
he  departed  childless  indeed,  hut  the  father  of  an  innumerable  spiritual  family. 

§  66.    EctUffinntical  Discipline. 

L  Tertvt  de  pocnltentia.  Ci^pr.  de  lapsia.  Epiv  canonicae  Dlonyaii  Aleaoandrini  (about  262), 
QrtgorU  7%aumah^rgi^  Petri  AUvandrini  (B(>6),  Canones  Cone.  lUiberltani. 

XL  Jbb.  jytMnner^  de  catechamenis  antiquae  Ecc  Francoil  1688. — lo.  Morini^  Commentr.  bist  de 
fiidpHna  In  adinlnLstr.  Mcnun  poenitenUae  XIIL  primis  Saec  Par.  1651.  Anir.  1681.  Yen.  1702.  £ 
Flugge^  Beltr.  x.  Geecb.  d.  Tbeol.  a.  KeL  1793.  vol.  IL 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Ohurch  (Kan;xov/ifvo<)  were  first  careful- 
ly instructed,  and  rigidly  examined  in  all  the  studies  of  the  several  stages  of 
their  education.  They  were  then  admitted  by  baptism  and  confirmation  to 
iH  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  Christian  citizen.  Such  a  process  was  re- 
garded as  important,  because  real  goodness  of  heart  and  a  good  character  were 
then  of  far  greater  value  than  numbers.  A  high  degree  of  public  morality 
was  upheld  by  a  rigid  discipline.  Only  public  scandals,  or  offences  voluntari- 
ly confessed,  were  subjected  to  its  penalties.  All  who  appeared  unworthy  of 
Christian  fellowship  on  account  of  adultery,  murder,  or  apostasy  from  Chris- 
tianity, were  immediately  excommunicated.  These  could  be  restored  to  their 
former  position  in  the  Church  only  after  a  series  of  penances  adjusted  to  the 
nature  of  the  offence  by  the  various  codes  of  discipline,  and  sometimes  pro- 
tracted to  the  end  of  life.  The  power  of  a  disturbed  conscience,  and  the 
terrors  of  an  exclusion  from  the  Church,  in  which  alone  salvation  was 
dMMi^t  to  be  attainable,  induced  many  to  undergo  the  most  fearfhl  penances. 
At  that  time,  few  could  perceive  a  distinction  between  an  abandonment  by 
God  and  an  exclusion  from  his  Church.  The  power  to  relax  the  severity  of 
the  penitential  laws  in  particular  instances,  was  indispensable  in  times  of  per- 
tecotioD,  on  account  of  the  multitude  of  those  who  fell  away  and  subsequent- 
ly returned  with  sorrow.  It  was  usually  exercised  by  the  churches  and  the 
biihops  with  scrupulous  restrictions,  but  by  the  confessors  and  martyrs  wiUi 
»  mneh  indiscretion,  that  the  discipline  of  the  Church  was  in  danger  of  be- 
eoming  ineffectual.  In  general  the  principle  was  conceded,  that  every  actu- 
al penitent,  at  least  in  the  hour  of  death,  should  be  admitted  to  reconciliation 
for  all  hia  offences.  As  a  mere  outward  form  in  connection  with  excommu- 
idettion,  particular  bishops  or  synods  withdrew  ecclesiastical  fellowship 
from  whole  churches  or  parties,  on  account  of  what  was  regarded  as  un- 
(bristian  sentiments. 

*  iRtffOfiw  Ylta  Paoli  Eremitae.    Instaooes  more  like  tbat  of  tbe  aboemaker  at  Alexandria,  in 
yttuFatr,  P.  IL  S  ISl.  oooup^  Apologia  Cot^.  Aug.  p.  28S. 
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§  67.     Tlie  Montanists. 

L  Siueb.  n.  ecc  V,  a  14-19.  Epiphan,  haer.  48a.  Kindred  matten,  and  a  treatment  of  the 
subject  which  goes  much  bcj ond  ordinaiy  views  of  it  in  all  the  writings  of  TertuUian,  IL  G. 
Wemadorf,  de  MonUnltitia.  OedanL  1751.  4.  F.  M&nier,  Effata  et  orac  MonUcistar.  Ham.  1829. 
C.  M.  Kirchner,  de  Montanist  D&  I.  Jen.  1882.  F.  C.  A.  Sehft^ler,  d.  Montanismiu,  jl  d. 
Kirche  dee  2  Jahrh.  Ttkb.  1841.    See  also  his  Nachapoet  ZelUlt  toL  II.  p.  259f8. 

In  an  excitement  which  originated  in  Phrygia,  and  extended  over  all  the 
chnrohes  of  Asia  Minor,  not  only  the  rigor  of  ecclesiastical  morals  and  disci- 
pline, but  the  extraordinary  zeal  which  prevailed  in  the  apostolic  Chnrch, 
was  revived  and  even  exceeded.  It  was  there  maintained,  that  the  life  of  a 
tme  Christian  was  a  continual  self-denial,  that  he  should  find  pleasure  in 
nothing  but  God  and  a  martyr's  death,  and  that  all  earthly  delights,  even 
those  which  science  affords,  are  sinful.  Murder,  lewdness,  and  apostasy  sub- 
jected those  who  were  guilty  of  them  to  a  hopeless  exclusion  iVom  the 
Church.  No  church  was  regarded  as  genuine  which  would  not  carry  out 
this  rigid  system  of  morals,  or  which  allowed  of  second  marriages,  and  re- 
admitted tliose  who  had  once  been  excluded  as  offenders.  Such  churches 
they  denominated  carnal  (the  ^vx(Kot),  superior  to  which  stood  the  Church 
of  the  Spirit  (the  Trvev/iorijcoi),  since  the  Spirit  was  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
Church,  and  not  exclusively  in  the  assembly  of  the  bishops.  An  ecstasy 
which  proceeded  from  within  themselves,  or  a  divine  frenzy,  they  looked 
upon  as  the  most  exalted  condition  in  which  a  Christian  could  be  found.  A 
prophet  in  this  state  was  far  superior  to  a  bishop.  The  peculiar  form  oi 
apostolic  Christianity  exhibited  in  the  Apocalypse,  while  struggling  with 
Gnosticism,  and  pressing  forward  after  a  still  higher  development  of  religion, 
might  possibly  have  become  gradually  perverted  into  this  MontanUm^  but  its 
assertion  respecting  higher  revelations  of  truth  to  be  expected  in  the  Church, 
indicates  a  consciousness  of  innovation.  Mantanvs  of  Mysia  is  designated  by 
some  contemporary  writers  at  a  diEtance  from  him,  as  the  author  of  this 
movement.  He  had  probably  been  a  priest  of  Cybcle,  and  was  at  this  time 
attended  by  two  prophetic  women.  With  the  imaginative,  enthusiastic  spirit 
which  characterized  his  fellow-countrymen,  he  announced  himself  as  the  in- 
dividual in  whom  the  promised  Paraclete  had  completely  revealed  himself^ 
that  the  Church  might  be  carried  forward  to  its  perfection  just  before  the 
introduction  of  the  millennial  kingdom.  The  heavenly  Jerusalem,  the  me- 
tropolis of  that  kingdom,  was  to  descend  to  earth  at  Pepuza.  The  Montanists 
(oi  Kara  <tpCyas^  Pepuziani)  were  expelled  from  the  Church  by  the  Asiatic 
bishops  (about  170),  not,  however,  without  great  hesitation,  since  their  new 
prophecies  were  not  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
of  that  period,  and  it  was  therefore  diflScult  to  determine  whether  they  were 
of  divine  or  demoniac  origin.  In  Asia,  they  continued  to  exist  under  an  eo- 
desiasticnl  constitution  of  their  own,  until  some  time  in  the  sixth  century. 
In  the  West,  their  moral  principles  obtained  an  influence  which  seemed 
almost  a  complete  victory.  What  Montanus  had  announced  in  a  fanatical 
spirit,  TertuUian,  with  his  polished  and  liberal  views,  presented  to  the  ap|»^ 
hensions  of  men  with  a  kind  of  twilight  distinctness.  All  that  either  of 
these  men  did  was  boldly  to  complete  what  nearly  the  whole  Church  of  that 
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age  was  striTing  for,  and  merely  to  demand  of  every  one  what  was  admired 
in  individnal  saints,  but  which,  if  it  had  generally  prevailed,  wonld  either 
have  destroyed  the  Chorch  or  the  nature  of  man. 

§  68.     The  Kovatians, 

Cypr.  Ep|K  \\-X&,  Euaeb.  H.  ecc  Yl,  4^-45.  VIII,  &  Cone  Nic  can.  8.  Cod.  Thsod.  XYL 
tit  A.  l«x.  S.   Soorat  H.  eco.  I,  la  lY,  88.  Y,  91. 

In  opposition  to  Cornelius^  the  newly  elected  bishop,  Nbvatian^  his  pres- 
byter, violently  opposed  the  readmission  of  those  who  had  once  fallen.  This 
man  was  a  philosopher  who  had  embraced  Christianity  in  the  midst  of  sickness 
and  severe  spiritnal  conflicts,  and  after  his  conversion  had  become  an  ascetic, 
and  a  prndent  advocate  of  the  faith  generally  embraced  in  the  Church.'*'  By 
his  own  party,  strengthened  by  some  persons  from  the  African  Church,  he 
was  elected  a  rival  bishop  (251).  The  Novatians  excluded  from  the  Church 
aQ  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  deadly  sins,  and  taught,  that  while 
•ach  should  be  exhorted  to  repentance  and  hope  of  the  divine  mercy, 
DO  prospect  should  be  held  out  to  them  that  they  would  ever  be  readmitted 
to  a  Church  which  should  consist  only  of  saints  and  purified  persons  (jcaSopoO. 
They  withdrew  all  fellowship  from  the  Catholic  Church,  and  re-baptized  all 
who  came  from  it  to  them.  Their  party  was  sometimes  treated  with  re- 
fpeet,  generally  with  forbearance,  and  by  the  emperor  himself,  at  Nicooa, 
with  good-humored  raillery,  but  it  was  overwhelmed  by  the  authority  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Its  adherents  continued  without  a  visible  organization  for 
some  oBDtnrieA,  though  in  Phrygia  they  were  sometimes  confounded  with  the 
Montanista.  In  other  countries  also  a  similar  uncertainty  with  respect  to 
the  tnie  idea  of  the  Churck,  and  strict  discipline,  produced  similar  divisions, 
bat  all  these  necessarily  ceased  when  heathenism  was  overthrown,  and  mild- 
er viewB  gained  the  ascendency. 

I  69.    Moly  Seasons^  and  the  Controversy  ahout  Faster, 

AapUiiamu,  F«tla  ebrist  (Tlfnir.  1699.)  Oetier.  1674  Auiputi,  die  Festa  der  alten  Christen. 
Lfik  l!317-9QL  8  Tok.  UUmann,  Zosamoieost  dee  chr.  Festcyclus  mit  vorchrlstL  Festen.  Appendix 
to  Cr^tu^s  Sfoibollk.  toL  IY.  separately  printed  fh>ni  the  third  ed.  Darmst  184.^  Stand enmaier^ 
1  OcM  d.  CUrtoteoth.  in  d.  helL  Zeltea,  HandL  n.  d.  hell.  Kanst  Mainz.  (ISas.)  188S.  2  vols. 

The  three  hours  of  the  day  observed  by  the  Jews  as  seasons  for  prayer, 
were  recommended  to  those  whose  secular  employments  were  likely  to  with- 
(iraw  their  thoughts  from  God,  as  an  excellent  moans  of  reminding  them  of 
their  duty.  The  dawn  of  the  day,  and  in  times  of  persecution  the  night, 
vas  preferred  for  public  assemblies.  That  they  might  give  special  solemnity 
to  their  higher  festivals,  the  preceding  night  was  made  a  part  of  them 
(vigilia).  In  determining  what  days  should  be  observed  as  holy,  they  paid 
ittention  to  the  critical  seasons  of  joy  or  grief  which  occurred  in  the  course 
of  our  Saviour's  life.  Wednesday^  and  especially  Friday  (dies  stationum, 
feria  quarta  et  sexta),  were  consecrated  as  partial  fast-days  (till  8  p.  m.)  in 
eommemoration  of  his  sufferings.    The  Roman  Church  regarded  Saturday  as 

*  De  TriBitato,  OppL  «d.  Jaekmm.  Lond.  172€L  {GaUand.  Th.  IY.)    Ck)mp.  nieron.  cataL  c.  7a 
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a  fast-day,  in  direct  opposition  to  those  who  regarded  it  as  a  Sabbath.  Sun- 
day remained  a  joyful  festival,  in  which  all  fasting  and  worldly  business  was 
avoided  as  much  as  possible,  but  the  original  commandment  of  the  Deca- 
logue respecting  the  Sabbath  was  not  then  applied  to  that  day.  («)  A  sea- 
son of  fasting  of  greater  or  less  length  in  different  places  (afterwards  called 
Quadrigcsima),  was  observed  just  before  the  pussover.  In  Asia  Minor,  the 
paschal  supper  was  eaten  as  a  type  of  Christ's  sacrifice  on  the  night  of  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  month  Nisan.  But  in  other  parts  of  the  Church,  the 
Jewish  festival  was  altogether  set  aside.  The  Resurrection  of  our  Lord  was 
celebrated  on  the  Sunday  after  the  full  moon  in  the  spring,  and  the  day  of 
his  death  on  the  Friday  preceding.  When  Polycarp  visited  Rome  (about 
160),  this  difference  in  reckoning  was  discussed,  though  without  injury  to 
Christian  unity.  But  the  Roman  bishop  Victor  threatened  to  withdraw  ec- 
clesiastical fellowship  from  the  Asiatic  bishops,  on  account  of  their  course  in 
this  matter  (196).  Public  opinion  was  in  favor  of  the  usage  in  the  Roman 
Church  with  respect  to  this  festival,  but  the  violent  measures  pursued  by  the 
Roman  bishop  were  decidedly  condemned  by  all  distinguished  teachers,  (bi) 
The  fifty  days  which  immediately  followed  Easter  (Pentecost),  formed  a  sea- 
son of  festivity  for  the  commemoration  of  the  glorification  of  Christ,  and  the 
last  day  of  that  period  was  kept  as  the  proper  Pentecost^  in  honor  of  the  effu- 
sion of  the  Holy  Spirit.  According  to  the  oldest  authorities,  heretics  were 
baptized  on  the  Feast  of  the  Epijthany^  which  was  celebrated  in  conformity 
with  the  views  of  the  heretics,  in  commemoration  of  the  Manifestation 
(cV«/>ai/€m)  of  the  Messiah.  In  this  festival  the  Church  had  reference  to  the 
revelation  of  Christ  in  the  flesh,  and  hence  in  the  oriental  churches,  after  the 
close  of  the  third  century,  the  sixth  of  January  appears  to  have  been  ob- 
served in  the  double  sense  of  a  baptismal  and  a  birth-day  festival,  {e)  Some 
churches  annually  celebrated  the  days  on  which  the  martyrdom  of  some  of 
their  number  took  place,  as  if  they  were  birth-days  (natalia),  when  assem- 
blies were  held  around  their  graves ;  and  about  the  close  of  the  third  centu- 
ry some  amusements  were  allowed  on  such  occasions,  instead  of  the  heathen 
festivities  formerly  ei^joyed.  {d)  As  these  martyrs  were  looked  upon  as  the  best 
representatives  of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth,  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  them 
was  that  of  an  affectionate  fellowship.  Even  then  we  find  some  indications 
of  a  confidence  in  their  power  to  aid  men  either  in  the  present  life  or  at  the 
final  judgment.  In  accordance  with  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  saving  efil- 
cacy  of  an  expiatory  death,  a  degree  of  influence  was  ascribed  to  their  death 
as  well  as  to  that  of  Jesus,  {e) 

a)  F.  Liti/eirut,  d.  Tag  d.  Herrn.  Bcrl  1S87.    F.  W.  BUcker,  v.  Tage  d.  Herrn.  ErL  1889. 

b)  £u8eb.  H.  ccc  V,  23-26.  Vito  Constant  III,  18.  Socrat  II.  ecc  V,  21.  Chronicon  paseb.  ed. 
Dufre^tu.  Par.  1088.  Add.  N.  \i.—Neander^  &.  Yeraulass.  u.  Beschaffenh.  d.  Hit  PassahstreitigkeiteiL 
(KHist  Arvhiv.  1828.  8t  2.)  RtUherg,  d.  Paaobastreit  (Illgen's  Zeitscbr.  1882.  K  IL  St  2.)  Oie^Ur 
in  d.  Stnd.  a.  Krit  1888.  P.  4. 

e)  Clement.  Strom.  L  pb  407s.  oomp.  CoMiani  Collat  X,  ^—Jablonsky^  de  orig.  festi  nativ. 
Cbristl,  Ds.  L  S  7.  (0pp.  Th.  III.  p.  828a8.)    GieseUr  in  d.  HalL  Lit  Z.  182&  p.  886. 

d)  Oreg.  Thavmaturffi  0pp.  ed.  Vo»9.  Mog.  1601  p.  812.  comp.  AufftuU  £p.  29.  $  9.  ad 
Alypinni. 

«)  Fp.  JSceL  Smym,  {Sueeb.  U.  ecc  lY,  15.)  Cypr,  de  lape.  c.  17.  (al  14s.)  Orig.  exhort  aA 
mart  cOO. 
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§  70.    Sacred  Places  and  their  Decoration. 

Ctampinij  Tett.  mooaineDta.  Rome.  1743.  8  vols.  f.  Jacutii  cbr.  antlqaitatam  specimina.  Rome. 
1751  4  Jt'&nter,  Sinnbilder  a.  Emistvorst.  d.  alton  Cbrbtcn.  Alton.  1S25.  2  parts.  4  OiUneitfeny  v. 
d  rnKhen  n.  Grinien  d.  Kunstbasses  in  d.  ereten  3  Jabrli.  (Knnstblatt.  1831.  N.  29m;.)  [Mrs.  Jame- 
•M,  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art  Lond.  1848w  2  vols.  &  Lord  Lindsay^  Sketches  of  the  iliat  of  Cbria- 
tian  Alt.  Load.  1S47.  S  vols.  8.] 

The  halls  in  which  the  Christians  were  accustomed  to  assemble,  were  fur- 
nished for  public  speaking  with  an  elevated  platform,  and  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Sapper  with  a  table  which,  near  the  end  of  tlie  second 
oentnrj,  was  called  an  altar.  Churches  began  to  be  constructed  after  the 
dose  of  the  third  century,  and  during  the  reign  of  Diocletian  some  were 
built  of  considerable  size.  When  the  people  very  generally  adopted  the  sen- 
timent, that  God  was  present  in  some  peculiar  sense  in  the  house  of  worship, 
their  more  intelligent  public  teachers  reminded  them  that  the  world  was  his 
temple,  (a)  Christians  were  fond  of  holding  their  religious  assemblies  over 
the  graves  of  the  dead,  and  sometimes  they  even  descended  into  the  vaults 
of  the  catacombs  to  find  a  place  for  prayer.  Such  places,  however,  at  least 
in  Rome,  were  never  fitted  to  accommodate  their  larger  assemblies,  (b)  The 
imitative  arts  had  flourished  principally  in  the  service  of  the  ancient  gods, 
and  hence  the  same  hatred  which  had  prevailed  against  them  among  the 
Jews,  was  continued  in  the  Christian  Church.  None  but  heathen  who  re- 
vered Jesns,  as  either  a  sage  or  a  Son  of  God,  or  heretics,  who  mingled  to- 
gether pagan  and  Christian  principles,  ever  possessed  images  of  him.  In 
place  of  these,  however,  and  with  the  direct  object  of  excluding  heathen 
images,  were  introduced  various  Christian  emblems,  such  as  the  cross,  the 
good  shepherd,  the  ram  and  the  lambs,  the  fisherman  and  the  fishes  (ixevs), 
the  ship,  the  dove,  the  palm,  the  lyre,  the  phoenix,  and  the  cock  and  anchor. 
At  first,  these  were  used  only  in  private  dwellings,  but  gradually  they  were 
introduced  as  ornaments  of  tombs,  and  as  works  of  art  in  fresco  or  mosaic, 
to  decorate  their  churches.  But  even  as  late  as  the  fourth  century,  they 
were  censured  as  innovations,  (c) 

§  71.    Sacred  Services. 

The  worship  of  the  Temple  described  in  the  Old  Testament,  was  the 
model  to  which  was  conformed  as  much  as  possible  the  public  services  of  the 
Christian  assemblies.  In  compliance  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  though  it 
was  originally  a  matter  of  necessity,  the  Lord's  Supper  was  administered  near 
the  close  of  the  second  century  as  a  Christian  mystery,  with  the  view  of  in- 
vesting it  with  an  increased  sanctity  by  its  seclusion  and  secresy.  By  this 
means,  a  mysterious  character  was  imparted  to  a  number  of  the  usages  and 

a)  TertmL  de  orat  c.  24. 

h)  Comp.  Hieron.  in  Ezcch.  e.  40.  After  the  works  of  Jlotto^  Arringhi,  Boldetti,  and  RitUirt, 
u»  XotUil,  Roma  K*takomben.  (Beecbreibung  der  Stadt  Kom,  von  Plainer^  Butmrn,  and  ot}i, 
dtnttg.  ISSOaa.  toL  L  pp.  351-416.)  C  F.  Beilermanv,  Q.  d.  altesten  cbr.  RpgrAbnist^tAtten  u.  hefi> 
d.  luiakomben  zxx  Keapel  m.  ibren  Wandegemublden.  Ilainb.  1S39.  4.  [C.  3fiiitJand,  Tbo  Church 
Id  tht  Gataeomba,  or  a  Deacrlption  of  the  Prim.  Cburcli  of  Rome,  new  ed.  Ix)nd.  1850.  ».] 

«)  Oma  ItUbtriL  can.  84.    Spiphan.  Ep.  ad  Jo.  Hferoa.  (vol.  II.  p.  317.) 
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forms  of  the  Churoli.  (a)  The  ZonT*  Supper  was  cdehrated  at  the  close  of 
every  eolemn  assemhly,  but  the  mach-abused  and  more  infrequent  Lote-Femt 
was  generally  held  apart  from  the  public  services,  and  in  the  evening.  The 
bread  and  the  wine  were  in  some  instances  regarded  as  the  symbols  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christy  and  in  others  as  pervaded  by  the  Logos.  This 
sacred  ordinance  was  supposed  to  bo  a  thank-o£fering,  and  to  have  some  spe- 
cial influence  upon  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  The  consecrated  bread  was 
sent  to  those  who  were  absent,  or  taken  home  for  subsequent  use,  and  Bometimes 
bottles  of  the  wine,  labelled  with  some  pious  toasts,  were  even  placed  on  the 
ooflSns  of  the  dead.  {V)  Origcn  found  Infant  Bapthm  an  old  ancestral  usage 
in  the  region  where  he  resided,  but  others  advised  that,  as  a  matter  of  poli- 
cy, the  baptism  of  even  adults  should  be  deferred  as  long  as  possible  (pro- 
crastinatio).  (<•)  The  solemn  act  by  which  the  worship  of  the  gods  was  ab- 
jured, taken  in  connection  with  the  Jewish  notion  of  the  expulsion  of  demons, 
gave  occasion  to  the  practice  of  uniting  Exorchm  with  the  ordinance  of  bap- 
tism. The  principle  that  baptism  was  to  be  administered  but  once  to  the 
same  person,  was  universally  acknowledged.  But  the  African,  and  even 
some  of  the  Asiatic  churches,  baptized  those  who  came  to  them  from  any  of 
the  heretical  sects,  because  they  denied  the  Christian  character  of  baptism 
when  administered  among  those  sects.  The  Roman  Church,  however,  re- 
cognized the  validity  of  all  baptisms  in  which  the  subject  formed  a  full  pur- 
pose to  enter  into  fellowship  with  Christ,  (d)  Those  catechumens  who  suf- 
fered martyrdom  before  baptism,  were  looked  upon  as  Vapthed  in  blood. 
The  reception  or  addition  of  a  name  in  baptism,  had  reference  to  apostolic 
example,  and  a  cycle  of  Christian  names,  of  Jewish  or  heathen  origin,  was  in 
this  way  formed.  Sponsors  (dudioxoi,  sponsores)  were  introduce<l  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  baptism,  that  they  might  be  sureties  for  the  good  intentions 
of  adult  candidates,  and  for  the  future  education  of  infants,  and  as  witnesses  in 
all  cases.  The  seasons  in  which  baptism  was  ordinarily  administered,  were 
Easter,  Pentecost,  and  Epiphany.  During  the  performance  of  the  rite,  the 
candidates  were  clothed  in  white  garments  (vestis  alba).  The  imposition  of 
hands  for  the  communication  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (x^ipoifaia)^  was  originally 
connected  with  and  immediately  followed  by  the  rite  of  baptism.  But  when, 
in  the  West,  the  imparting  of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  was  looked  upon  as  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  bishops,  the  ceremony  of  confirmation  was  performed  as  a  dis- 
tinct rite.  The  intention  of  those  who  were  about  to  enter  the  marriage  rela- 
tion^ was  previously  made  known  to  the  assembled  congregation.  The  betrothed 
parties,  after  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  received  the  benediotion  of  the 
priest.    There  was  much  contention  between  the  respective  advocates  of  the 


a)  These  were  not  called  dUcipUna  arcani  until  after  the  Rofonnation,  and  In  the  Catholic  Charcb 
thej  were  then  referred  as  apostolic  to  religious  doctrines.  Controversial  writings  of  ScheUtrat^ 
and  TetiUeL  1678«o.  C  Frommann,  de  disc  arc  Jen.  18^  It.  Jtothe^  de  dii»c  arc  UeidollK  1841. 
comp.  Oros9mann^  de  Judaeor.  disc  arc  Lps.  ISdSs.  2  P.  4 

h)  EuHfbius  Romanxu  (Mabillon),  de  cultu  sanctorum  ignotor.  Par.  1G83.  (od.  2. 1705.)  4.  Beschr. 
d.  Stodt  KoiD.  vol.  I.  p.  400s&  Bellermann,  p.  608. 

c)  Oriff.  in  Rom.  V,  9.  (toI.  IV.  p.  &65.)    On  the  other  band :  Tertul.  de  bapt  c  1& 

<f)  TfrtiiL  de  bapt  c  15.  Cypr.  £pi>.  C0-7&.  Cone  Carth.  IIL  (6Vpr.  0pp.  p.  15868.)-(Mar- 
chettl)  Esercitazioni  Ciprlaniche  ciroa  U  batteaimo  degU  ereticL  Boma.  1787. 
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Jewish  and  tbe  Roman  law,  regarding  what  ought  to  be  considered  legal  im- 
pediments  to  marriage.  The  different  moral  principles  of  the  parties,  and  the 
precepts  of  the  Old  Testament^  were  looked  npon  as  valid  objections  to  aU 
intermarriages  with  the  heathen,  (e)  Divorces  were  seldom  recognized  by  the 
Chnroh  for  any  other  cause  than  adultery.  All  who  had  died  in  the  Lord 
weire  committed  to  the  grave  with  ecclesiastical  solemnities.  The  mode  of 
borial  was  generally  conformed  to  the  usages  of  the  ancient  Jews,  or  to  oth- 
er costoms  not  inconsistent  with  the  habits  of  the  ancient  Romans.  On  an- 
niTersaries  of  the  decease  of  beloved  friends,  alms  were  distributed  in  their 
name  among  the  poor,  or  gifts  were  presented  in  their  behalf  at  the  altar,  by 
which  means  their  names  continued  to  be  remembered  and  mentioned  in  the 
prayers  of  the  Ohnrch. 


CHAP.  IV.— DOCTRINES  OF  THE  CHURCH,  AND  OPINIONS   OP- 
POSED TO  THEM. 

§  72.    Sources  from  which  the  Church  derived  its  St/stem  of  Faith. 

The  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  at  first  the  only  books  which  the 
Church  regarded  as  sacred.  Although  Paulas  views  respecting  them  avoided 
sD  extremes,  public  opinion  generally  agreed  with  him,  and  the  clergy 
did  not  hesitate  to  appeal  to  them  as  authority  for  what  they  wished  to 
prove.  Melito  visited  Palestine  for  the  express  purpose  of  ascertaining  what 
books  belonged  to  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  finally  settled  npon 
those  recognized  by  the  Jews  of  that  region.  To  these,  Origen  subsequent- 
ly added  the  book  of  the  Maccabees,  {a)  and  as  the  Alexandrian  version 
(LXX.)  was  in  general  use  in  the  Greek  congregations,  all  the  books  em- 
braced in  it  (since  the  time  of  Jerome,  so  far  as  not  contained  in  the  original 
Hebrew,  called  the  Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testament)  were  esteemed  as  of 
nearly  equal  authority.  But  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  a  consciousness 
that  Christianity  had  much  peculiar  to  itself,  produced  during  the  second  cen- 
tury, from  the  writings  of  its  founders,  a  body  of  Sacred  Scriptures  exclu- 
nvely  its  own.  Justin  made  use  of  an  indefinite  multitude  of  apostolic  me- 
moira,  among  which  we  find  mentioned  a  gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  (h)  The 
unity  of  the  Church,  however,  rendered  it  indispensable  that  there  should  be 
an  agreement  in  all  its  parts  respecting  the  canon  of  its  Holy  Scriptures. 
Marcion  was  probably  not  merely  the  first  witness,  but  in  accordance  with 
his  peculiar  views  of  the  natnre  of  Christianity,  the  first  author  of  such  a 
canon.  He  testifies  to  one  gospel  and  the  ten  epistles  of  Paul,  but  those  who, 
in  a  short  time,  were  opposed  to  him,  mention  four  gospels,  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  thirteen  epistles  of  Paul,  one  epistle  of  Peter,  and  one  of  John. 
Respecting  the  remaining  portions  of  the  New  Testament,  the  views  of  the 

«)  TnrtuL  da  monog.  c  7. 11.    Cypr.  de  lapsls.  o.  (L 

a)  KuMb,  H.  eoc.IV,  28.    Orig.  in  P&  1.  (vol.  IL  p.  5S9.) 

h)  miMr,  Just  EvT.  can.  uaam  AiiiM  odteoditnr.  Lpei  1819.  4  On  the  other  hiuid :  Crednsr^ 
BtHr.  I.  EiBL  to  d.  BIbL  Sebrr.  toI.  L  p,  21180.  Comp.  Bindtmann  in  d.  Stud.  u.  Krlt  1342.  P.  2. 
Framek  in  d.  Btad.  d.  G«litUdkk.  Wurtemb.  184&  P.  1. 
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Ohnroh  were  not  then  quite  settled,  (e)  In  deciding  whether  any  book  was 
oanonioal,  they  were  determined  on  the  one  hand  by  the  apostolic  character 
of  the  anther,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Christian  popular  character  of  the 
book  itself.  In  conformity  with  the  views  of  the  Jews  respecting  the  Old 
Testament,  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  were  regarded  as  inspired  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  but  this  inspiration  was  looked  npon  only  as  the  highest 
state  of  religions  fervor.  The  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  ordinary  language  of 
the  people,  were  made  the  basis  of  all  public  devotional  exercises,  and  aD 
were  frequently  urged  to  peruse  them  in  private ;  but  copies  of  them  were 
very  expensive,  and  only  a  few  among  the  people  were  capable  of  reading 
them,  (d)  In  opposition  to  worldly  wisdom,  and  the  esoteric  doctrioes  of  the 
heretics,  the  Ohurch  appealed  to  the  literal  meaning  of  the  sacred  writ^ 
ings.  (e)  But  the  only  way  in  which  it  seemed  possible  satisfactorily  to  con- 
ftite  heretics,  was  by  appealing  to  Tradition,  (/)  by  which  was  meant  the 
doctrines  of  the  Ohurch  orally  communicated  by  the  apostles  to  the  first 
bishops,  and  propagated  by  them  in  an  unadulterated  form  among  their  suo- 
cessors.  It  was,  in  fact,  an  abstract  of  every  thing  which  the  Ohristian  con- 
sciousness of  each  age  had  uttered  through  public  opinion,  against  views 
inconsistent  with  it.  As  a  summary  of  these  traditionary  doctrines,  the  Apos- 
ties*  Creed  (g)  was  gradually  formed  out  of  the  confessions  of  faith  used  in 
baptism.  As  these  were  intended  to  be  opposed  to  the  heretical  opinions  of 
the  day,  this  creed  possessed  a  tolerably  uniform  character,  though  some  of 
its  particular  expressions  were  still  undetermined.  The  Rule  of  Faith  to 
which  some  ecclesiastical  fathers  alluded,  was  only  a  free  amplification  of  this 
creed,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  period  in  which  it  was  composed.  (A)  In 
this  way  a  scale  was  in  practice  formed,  according  to  which  tradition  was 
placed  in  a  station  superior  to  that  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  rule  of  interpreta- 
tion and  a  necessary  complement  to  the  system  of  faith  ;  and  the  Oreed  was 
looked  upon  as  superior  to  tradition,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  an  author- 
ized abstract  of  it ;  but  in  principle  all  three  were  regarded  as  equally  safe 
and  necessarily  harmonious  sources  of  Ohristian  truth. 

§  73.    Apostolic  Fathers  of  the  Second  Century,     ConUfrom  §  89. 

A  few  Asiatic  bishops  who  had  beheld  the  face  of  the  aposUe  John,  were 
numbered  among  the  apostolic  Fathers.  Their  writings  belong  to  a  period 
anterior  to  the  cultivation  of  Greek  literature  and  the  principal  contest  with 
heathenism,  and  they  had  access  only  to  particular  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  Seven  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  written  while  their  author  was  on 
his  journey  to  his  place  of  martyrdom,  have  been  altered,  certainly  in  their 

c)  J,  Kirchho/er^  Quellenaamml.  z.  Gesch.  z.  neutest  Can.  bis  Illoron.  Z&r.  1844 

d)  F.  Walcih^  v.  Qebrauch  d.  II.  Schr.  in  d.  ereten  4  Jaltrh.  Lps.  1799.  (On  the  other  band : 
Ls89ing,  SSmmtl.  Scbrr.  BerL  1S40.  vol.  XI.  p.  56l6S.)  L,  v.  JSus,  Au&zQge  \L  d.  nothw.  n.  nCtzl.  Bibel- 
lea.  a.  d.  KV.  Lps.  (1808.)  1816.    Bee  also  bis  Chrypost  o.  Stimmen  der  KY.  f.  Bibelles.  Daraut  1824. 

e)  Iren.  I,  8. 1.  Ill,  2.     Tertvl.  de  roearreet  earn.  c.  8. 

f)  Iren.  Ill,  8a.     Tertul.  de  prescript  c.  18-27.  de  corona  o.  8. 

g)  Bii/lni  Expoiltio  in  Syrab.  App.— 5ir  Peter  King,  Hist  Symb.  of  the  Ap.  Creed.  Lond.  1708.  a 
A)  Iren.  1, 10.     Tertul.  d.  virgg.  veL  a  1.    De  praescr.  c  18.    Adv.  Prax.  c  2.    Orig.  de  prina 
Prooem.  %  ^br.—A.  Ilahn,  BibL  d.  Symb.  a.  OBegeIn  d.  Ap.  Kath.  Kirohe.  Breal.  1849. 
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Bore  extended,  and  probably  in  tbeir  most  abridged  form.  Bat  even  the 
latter  more  authentic  portions,  though  regarded  as  a  fabrication  of  the  mid- 
die  of  the  second  centnry,  give  ns  an  authentic  representation  of  the  high* 
YTon^t  feelings  of  a  martyr,  and  of  a  general  desire  to  secure  the  Christian 
inity  of  the  congregations  to  which  they  were  addressed,  by  bringing  them 
togefther  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop.  Its  general  characteristics 
ire,  a  spirit  formed  under  the  combined  influence  of  Paul  and  John,  a  prac- 
deal  opposition  to  the  system  of  the  Docetae,  and  a  conception  of  Christian- 
ty  as  something  wholly  internal,  and  independent  of  historical  evidence,  (u) 
The  recently  discovered  Syriao  version  of  his  epistles,  and  especially  of  his 
epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  presents  us  with  a  much  more  concise,  but  a  no  less 
hierarchical  text,  (b)  The  epistle  of  Polycarp  to  the  church  of  Philippi, 
written  soon  after  the  martyrdom  of  Ignatius,  with  reference  to  that  event 
and  to  various  circumstances  connected  with  that  church,  is  a  modest  and 
spiritual  work,  which  refers  to  Paul,  and  in  some  passages  reminds  us  of  the 
first  epistle  of  John,  (c)  Fapias  (d.  about  163),  bishop  of  Ilierapohs,  in  his 
aooount  of  the  facts  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour,  has  recorded  those  things 
which  he  had  learned  from  the  lips  of  such  as  had  had  intercourse  with  the 
apostles.  Having  been  in  early  youth  a  pupil  of  John,  he  took  a  peculiar  plea- 
sure in  the  living  word ;  and  it  was  only  when  he  was  judged  by  an  age 
whose  spirit  had  become  essentially  different,  that  he  was  accused  of  pos- 
Mssing  a  very  contracted  mind,  (d) 

§  74.    Ecclesiastical  Literature  and  Ueresy, 

J.  O,  BoeenmuelUr^  de  cbri  TbeoL  oiig.  Lps.  1786.  Marheinecke^  Ursprnng  u.  Entwickl.  (I. 
Orthpd.  VL  Heterod.  in  d.  entten  8  Jahrb.  (Daub.  a.  Creuzer,  Stndien.  1808.  vol.  III.)  B.  J.  IlUg^ra^ 
Kzlt  Dtnt  d.  nftresen  n.  d  Ortbod.  Ilaaptricht  t.  SUmdp.  d.  Kath.  ans.  Bonn.  188T.  l»t  vol. 

The  sole  object  of  the  gospel  was  to  awaken  and  to  satisfy  the  religions 
^>irit  of  man,  by  an  exhibition  of  a  true  religious  spirit.  But  when  it  came 
among  a  people  highly  educated  in  science,  and  was  pressed  by  opponents, 
this  spirit  was  obliged  to  seek  for  a  more  definite  consciousness  of  its  princi- 
ples.   Its  opponents  consisted  principally  of  those  who  attempted  to  form 

a)  Ptdyc.  Ep.  c  18.  Iren.  V,  2a  Orlg.  in  Luc.  Iloro.  6.  (vol  III.  p.  938.)  Euseb.  II.  ecc  III, 
H,  M.J.  Wocker^  die  Br.  d.  fa.  Ign.  Gbers.  n.  erklurt  Tub.  1S29.— </;  Dallasun,  do  scriptis.  quae  sub 
BfoB.  et  I^natil  nomm.  circumferuntur.  Oon.  1666.  A.—Baur.  In  d.  TQb.  ZelU^ctir.  1S%.  P.  8.  p.  14808. 
/  £  Ck.  Schmidt^  d.  doppelte  Rec.  d.  Br.  d.  Ign.  (Ilenkc's  Maf?.  vol.  III.  p.  91ss.  abbreviated  in  his 
KGcMh.  Th.  L  p.  «00a.)  G,  C.  KtU,  Vera.  IL  d.  Br.  d.  Ign.  an  Polyk.  (Stud.  n.  Krit  1885.  P.  4.)^ 
£  JKUer.  d.  dopp.  Rec.  d.  Br.  d.  Ign.  (Stud.  a.  KriL  1886.  P.  2.)— «/:  J*ear»an,  V indiciae  Kpp.  S.  Ign. 
■ce.  /.  VotHi,  Epp.  CaoUbr.  1672.  4  {CoUUr.  PP.  app.  Th.  II.  P.  II.  p.  236.s.s.)  liotl^e,  Anfungu  d. 
Klrcbe.  ToL  L  p.  T19«flL  JIuther  in  Illgen*8  Zeitschr.  1841.  P.  4.—Ch.  DusUrdteck,  quae  dc  Ignatla- 
larwB  epp.  aotbentla,  daorumqno  teztanin  ratione  bacuaqiie  prolatao  sunt  sententlao  enarrantnr. 
OoalStfLi. 

h)  The  aocient  Bjrlae  version  of  the  epistles  of  8.  Ign.  to  8.  Polyc.  the  Epbeslans  and  Romans, 
e»Qected  from  the  writings  of  Sevems  of  Antlocb,  Timotb.  of  Alexandria,  and  others,  bj  William 
Curekm,  Lond.  184&. 

«)  /r«.  Ill,  &  BuMb.  H.  ecc  III,  86.  V,  20.  Wocksr,  Br.  d.  apost  Vatcr  Cleni.  u.  Polyc  tlbora. 
BL  (^m.  Tiib.  1890.  Reasons  in  Opposition  to  its  Genuineness :  Sthwigle^^  Nacbai>o»t  Zi-ita.  v<jL 
UpilSlsa. 

d)  Soylmp  Kvpuucuv  i^^yriffis.  Lost  except  an  inconsiderable  fragment  Irtn.  V,  83.  Euseb. 
Esse.  111,89.  eompiSOi  Cbroa,  ad  Oljmp.  220.  Orabe,  SptciL  Patr.  P.  II.  p.  84w.  Jfrtnter,  Fragmm. 
Pafr.  (fMCt.  Hflftk  1T88L  Fase.  L  p.  Iflas.  Oomp.  iRws,  BtbL  d.  bea  Oescb.  vol  L  p.  297gs. 
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raoh  a  historical  embodiment  of  its  nature  as  would  afford  no  room  for  the 
religion  of  the  spirit,  and  of  those  who  aimed  at  sneh  a  speculative  refine* 
ment  as  threatened  to  destroy  erery  historical  element  in  Christianity.  The 
former  proceeded  from  the  schools  of  Judaism,  and  the  latter  fh>m  those  of 
heathenism.  The  principles  which  finally  obtained  the  ascendency,  and  for 
that  reason  only  became  those  of  the  Catholic  Chnrch,  moved  on  with  con- 
scions  security  between  both  these  extremes,  although  theological  sdenoe  was 
at  different  periods  attracted  more  to  the  one  side  than  to  the  other.  Chris- 
tianity was  at  first  regarded  as  embracing  so  wide  a  range,  that  Justin  did 
not  hesitate  (Ap.  I.  c.  46.)  to  consider  Socrates,  and  all  those  who  had  lived 
up  to  the  light  of  reason,  as  Christians.  But  the  more  the  Church,  during 
its  severe  conflicts,  became  conscious  of  its  true  nature,  the  more  decidedly 
was  every  thing  opposed  to  it  separated  from  it  as  a  Herety^  i.  e,  as  what 
ought  to  have  been  and  claimed  to  be  Christian,  and  yet  really  was  not.  In 
this  way  it  may  have  happened,  that  instead  of  an  unchristian  party,  only  a 
vanquished  minority  was  sometimes  excluded.  The  literature  of  this  period 
was  sophistical,  and  neither  creative  in  its  essential  character,  nor  attractive 
in  its  style.  The  energy  of  faith  which  theological  science  then  exhibited, 
was  sufficient  to  supply  the  place  of  both  these  qualities,  but  could  not  call 
them  into  existence. 

§  75.     EhionUm,     ConL  from  §  35. 

GientUr,  Naz.  u.  Ebion.  (Staudlin's  u.  Tzschirnor's  Arch.  vol.  IV.  Part  2.)  Ilate^  (L  d.  £inpftng> 
er  d.  Br.  an  d.  Hebraer.  (Winer's  u.  Engelh.  Joum.  vol.  II.  P.  8.)  L.  Langey  Beitrr.  z.  Alt  KGescb. 
Lpa.  1S26.  vol.  l.—Battr  and  SchtcegUr  (before  $  29.)  On  the  other  hand:  A.  Schliemanfi,  d\e 
Qementinen  nebst  den  verwandten  Schrlften  a.  dcr  Eblonitismus.  Ilamb.  1844 

As  the  whole  power  and  development  of  the  Church  was  established 
among  nations  subject  to  Greek  refinement  and  civilization,  the  JcMrish  por- 
tion of  the  Christian  community,  in  its  seclusion,  began  to  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  sect,  and  the  old  name  of  Nazarenes^  by  which  Christians  in  Palestine 
had  been  distinguished,  as  well  as  that  of  EbioniUSy  (a)  which  was  probably 
quite  as  ancient,  and  had  been  applied  to  the  congregations  at  Jerusalem  and 
Pella,  became  simply  designations  of  particular  sects.  Justin  {b)  made  a  dis- 
tinction between  those  Jewish  Christians  who  were  satisfied  with  their  own 
observance  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  those  who  demanded  that  converts  from 
heathenism  should  observe  the  same  law  as  a  necessary  condition  of  salva- 
tion. The  former  he  recognized  as  brethren,  though  even  at  that  early  pe- 
riod such  a  recognition  had  ceased  to  be  universal  among  his  fellow-Chris- 
tians ;  but  the  latter  he  looked  upon  as  incapable  of  salvation.  Origen  (e) 
found  a  type  of  the  Ebionites  in  the  blind  man  who  prayed  to  the  son  of  Da- 
vid, Eusebins  {<!)  looked  upon  them  as  persons  who  were  deluded,  but  not 
wholly  estranged  from  Christ,  and  Epiphanius  was  the  first  to  pour  upon  them 
the  vials  of  that  wrath  which  all  heresies  provoked  from  him.  Even  at  this 
early  period,  however,  there  were  not  many  Jewish  Christians  beyond  the 
borders  of  Syria  and  Palestine.    It  is  not  impossible  that  a  congregation  at 


a)  Bpiphan.  haer.  80, 17.    On  the  other  band :  Ttriul  de  praaser.  a  8Sw 

I)  CL  Trypb.  c  47.     c)  In  Mattb.  torn.  16w  (Tb.  IIL  p.  TSStt.)     tf)  H.  eoe.  Ill,  87. 
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Rome  was  the  only  one  composed  exclusively  of  them.  But  many  even  of 
these  had  renounced  circumcision  and  all  that  was  essential  to  their  position, 
and  retained  nothing  hut* an  empty  protest  against  the  apostolic  authority  of 
PaoL  Attempts  at  an  accommodation  with  this  party  on  the  side  of  the 
great  Church,  would  not  therefore  seem  prohahle,  nor  have  we  any  accounts 
of  such  attempts  from  contemporary  writers.  Even  the  Ohristianity  of  Paul 
had  an  acknowledged  hasis  in  the  Jewish  system,  and  not  ouly  were  some 
fragments  of  the  Mosaic  law  unintentionally  preserved  in  the  hahits  and 
customs  especially  of  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor,  hut  others  were  restored  in 
order  to  promote  certain  hierarchical  ends.  The  second  epistle  of  Peter,  and 
the  union  of  the  names  of  Peter  and  Paul  in  the  watchword  used  at  Rome,  may 
have  been  occasioned  hy  those  Jewish  Christians  who  needed  such  a  recon- 
ciliation with  the  general  Church,  (e)  Irenaeus  was  the  first  who  reckoned 
the  Ebionites  indiscriminately  among  heretics.  Their  doctrine  respecting 
Jccus  was  the  same  with  that  taught  by  Cerinthus ;  they  adhered  to  the  Mo- 
saic law,  used  only  one  gospel,  which  was  that  according  to  Matthew,  and 
rqjeeted  the  authority  of  Paul  as  an  apostate.  (/)  Origen  and  Eusebius  dis- 
tinguish between  two  different  classes  of  Ebionites,  which  were  agreed  in 
their  opposition  to  the  progressive  creed  of  the  Church,  but  differed  from 
each  other  in  their  Jewish  representations  of  the  Messiah.  The  one  regard- 
ed Christ  as  the  son  of  Mary  and  Joseph ;  the  other  looked  upon  him  as  bom 
of  the  virgin  through  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  acknowledged  him  to  be  a  super- 
human, but  not  a  divine  being,  (gi)  Jerome  was  the  first  who  appropriated 
the  name  of  Nazarenes  exclusively,  to  that  party  which  held  to  the  higher 
view  of  the  nature  of  Christ,  and  were  most  tolerant  toward  the  Gentile 
Christians,  and  he  declares  that  they  were  united  together  in  the  most  do- 
lightftil  fraternal  affection,  (h)  When  he  wrote,  they  still  maintained  their 
synagogues,  in  which  were  found  Elders  and  Overseers ;  but  in  the  seventh 
century  they  had  completely  dwindled  away,  unable  to  maintain  their  posi- 
^n  between  the  parties  then  contending  for  supremacy,  and  to  both  of 
which  they  professed  adherence. 

§  76.    I.  G^nosticism, 

L  Iren,  ftdr.  haereaee.  Tertul  de  praescrlptionibos  haeretlcomin.  Epiph,  adv.  ha^resM,  and 
Tk$odor^  baereUconim  fkbb.  art  idea  relating  to  the  subject  All  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of  this 
pcitod,  espedallj  Clement  and  Origen  In  particular  panages.— Ptoflnu«,  ir^f  rohs  ywariKous, 
(Ennead.  IL  lib.  9.)  ed.  O.  U,  UHgl  Ratiabu  1882.    Comp.  Stud.  n.  Krit  1834.  P.  8. 

IL  Jftuni«<,  Dm.  preTiae  to  bis  edit  of  Irenaeus.  JUmKemii  de  rcb.  Christ  anto  Const  p.  S8Sm. 
[tnailatad  into  English  by  R.  &  Vidal  Lond.  1818.  2  vols.  8.  and  bj  Dr.  Murdoch.  New  York. 
ISa]  (Jffiia«r,)  Vers.  Q.  d.  kirchl.  Alterthftmer  d.  Onostiker.  Ansb.  1790.  S.  A.  Letcaldy  de  doctr. 
Heidelb.  1818.    J^Mnder^  genet  Entw.  d.  gnost  Bysteme  BrL  1S1&    See  also  bis  libt  of 


g)  SehuegUr^  nachapoat  Zeita.  toL  L  p.  490s8. 

/)  1, 8A.  (Tba  difBcultj  of  the  passage  is  to  be  remored  not  by  correction,  but  by  punctuation) : 
OoiuMBtiaDt  quidem  mnndum  a  Deo  &ctam,  ea  autem,  quae  sunt  erga  D<nninum,  non  similiter:  ut 
Cviotbiu  et  Carpoeratas  opinantur. 

9)  OriQ.  e.  Cela.  Y,  61.  6S.    Kuteb.  H.  eoo.  Ill,  27. 

A)  In  JcmL  VIII,  9. 18.  XXIX,  20.  XXXL  6fl8.  comp.  Ep.  ad  Aug.  112.  (aL  89.)  EpipK  haer. 
29,7a.  On  the  other  band:  AuguvL  o.  Faust  XIX,  1&  with  reference  to  the  Nazarenes  aaya: 
la  <a  perrcfsitata  manserunt  ut  et  gentes  oogerent  Jadaiiare. 
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the  Chr.  BeL  [Torrey'B  Tranid.  vol  L  ppu  866^78.]  Ztldk«,  Q.  d.  Onost  Sjfiteme  a.  wm  nenerlioli 
dafOr  gethan  1st  (Tbeol.  Zeitischr.  BrL  1819.  vol  L  sect  i.)  Gietfler,  Church  Hist  [Davidoon's 
TranBl.  Edinb.  164«.  vol  L  $  44]  and  in  Halle  Lit  Zelt  1828.  N.  IMas.  J.  Matter,  Hist  crit  da 
gnofitlcisine.  Par.  (162&)  1S48.  2  Th.  J.  J.  Schmidt^  IL  d.  Yerwandtach.  d.  gnost  theo&  Lebron  m. 
d.  Rellgl<m5AyBtemen  d.  Orients,  yorz.  des  Baddbaisiii.  Lps.  1828.  (Comp.  GUseler  in  d.  Stud.  u.  Krlt 
1880.  ToL  I.  p.  878ii8.)  Jfdhler,  Yen.  iL  d.  Urspr.  d.  Gnostic.  Tub.  1881.  4.  £aur,  d.  chrisU.  Gnosis 
in  geschichtL  Entw.  TQb.  1S85.  and  Stud.  a.  Krit  1887.  P.  8.  Baumgarten-CruHu;  Comp.  d. 
DGesch.  vol.  I.  p.  8l8S.  Ritter,  Gosch.  d.  chr.  PhiL  Hamb.  1841.  vol  L  p.  1098&  [£  Burton,  Inq. 
into  the  Heresies  of  the  Apost  Age.  Bampt  Lectt  Ox£  1S29.  An  Epitome  of  the  Hist  of  PhIL 
(ransl.  flrom  the  French  by  C.  S.  Henry.  New  York.  1841.  2  vols.  12.  Per.  IIL  %  1.  Tenntmann^% 
Manual  of  the  H.  of  Phil.  transL  bj  A.  Johnson.  Oxt  1882.  ^  J.  P.  p.^tter,  in  Kitto*8  CycL  of  BibL 
Ut  art  Gnosticism.  J.  D.  Maurice,  Hist  of  Philosophj ,  daring  the  first  six  centoriesi  Lond.  1894] 

No  sooner  had  Oriental  become  mingled  with  Hellenistic,  and  especially 
with  Platonic  specolations,  than  the  old  problem  of  speculative  philosophy 
respecting  the  derivation  of  the  finite  from  the  infinite,  became,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  profound  consciousness  which  the  age  then  possessed  of  its  in- 
ternal distractions  and  longings,  the  object  of  an  extensively  ramified  system. 
The  name  QnoaU  was  applied  to  an  extraordinary  insight  into  divine  things, 
beyond  the  system  of  faith  which  the  people  commonly  received  on  author- 
ity. The  commencement  of  Gnosticism  may  be  discovered  even  in  the  time 
of  the  apostles,  (a)  but  its  influence  never  became  sufficiently  developed  to 
appear  dangerous,  until  since  the  reign  of  Trajan.  (Ji)  Its  usual  fundamental 
principles  were :  a  God  with  no  connection  whatever  with  our  world,  and  a 
matter  entirely  underived  from  and  independent  of  the  Deity ;  a  revelation  of 
the  unknown  deity  by  means  of  an  intermediate  divine  being,  whose  contact 
with  matter  gave  existence  to  our  world,  and  all  its  series  of  events ;  a  re- 
demption of  whatever  is  divine  but  confined  in  the  material  world,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  personal  interference  of  a  divine  being  in  the  afTairs  of  the 
world.  Wherever  the  peculiar  principles  of  Gnosticism  gained  the  ascend- 
ency, the  intermediate  divine  being  became  individualized  in  a  descending 
series  of  celestial  natures  (aiwvcs),  (r)  from  the  lowest  class  of  which  proceeded 
the  Creator  of  the  world  (drifiiovpyos),  and  from  the  highest  the  Redeemer. 
Gnosticism,  like  New-Platonism,  was  obliged  to  enter  deeply  into  the  popu- 
lar religion  of  that  period,  and  to  become  a  i)hilosopliy  of  the  three  great 
forms  of  religions  then  in  confiict.  It  even  went  still  further,  and  aimed  to 
become  a  particular  form  of  religion  itself.  Its  oriental  element  was  derived 
from  Persia,  and  was  a  dreamy  blending  of  sense  and  allegory.  Simon  and 
Cerinthus  had  already  shown  how  it  could  be  brought  into  alliance  with  Ju- 
daism, but  where  no  feelings  of  piety  prevented,  its  advocates  very  naturally 
recognized  their  Demiurge  in  the  representations  of  Jehovah  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. On  becoming  involved  in  the  powerful  movements  of  Christianity, 
its  principles  were  in  some  measure  accommodated  to  those  of  the  gospel, 
and  never,  indeed,  found  full  development  until  it  became  connected  with 

a)  S  82.  8T.  yet  comp.  C.  C.  TUtmann,  do  vestiglis  Gnosticor.  in  N.  T.  fhistra  quaesltis,  Lpf.  177S, 
[transl.  and  pabl.  in  Contribb.  to  For.  ThooL  Lit  New  York.  1827.  &]  J.  Horn,  Bibl.  Gnobis.  Hana 
1805. — PauluM,  die  drej  Lehrbriefe  v.  Jo.  Heidtilb.  1829.  Baur,  die  sogen.  Pastoralbrr.  d.  Ap.  Pan- 
Ins.  Stattg,  1885,  On  the  other  hand :  M.  Saumgarten,  die  Aectheit  d.  Pastoralbrr.  vertbeidigt 
BerL  188T. 

h)  Hegeaipp.  in  Eu%eh.  H.  eoc  III,  82.  IV,  22.    Clem.  StronL  VII,  IT.  (p.  898.) 

c)  In  acourdanoe  with  the  systeoi  of  Aristotle,  de  eoelo  1, 9. 
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that  faith.  In  the  God  of  the  Christian  system,  its  votaries  recognized  their 
own  perfect  God,  in  Christ  their  redeeming  Aeon,  in  the  Christianity  which 
be  rrally  preached  their  secret  traditions,  and  in  the  faith  proclaimed  by  the 
Church,  the  natural  mode  of  representation  in  which  these  became  adapted 
to  the  popular  mind.  Its  ethical  system,  in  which  the  greatest  contempt  for 
the  world  was  expressed,  harmonized  with  the  most  rigid  requirements  of  the 
Church,  and  only  a  few  of  its  parties  were  so  demoralized  as  to  justify  licen- 
tiousneas,  on  the  ground  of  an  exaltation  above  the  terrestrial  law  of  the 
Demiurge.  The  founders  of  the  different  Gnostic  parties  have  been  made 
known  to  us  in  history,  but  we  are  nowhere  informed  of  him  who  originated 
the  great  system  common  to  them  all.  The  predominance  of  the  Oriental, 
the  Hellenistic,  the  Christian,  or  the  Jewish  element,  presents  us  with  a  con- 
venient principle  in  accordance  with  which  these  Gnostic  systems  may  natu- 
rally be  classified. 

§  77.    II.  Syrian  Gnostics. 

1)  Saturninus^  who  lived  at  Antioch  in  the  time  of  Trnjan,  taught  that 
there  was  opposed  to  the  good  Deity  (narrjp  ayvaxrroi)  a  wild,  tempestuous 
kingdom  of  evil,  under  tlie  dominion  of  Satan.  From  the  former  emanated 
the  spiritual  world  of  Aeons.  At  its  lower  confines  were  placed  the  seven 
planetary  spirits  {ayytXoi  Koo-fioicpdropcr).  Far  away  from  their  divine  source, 
but  battling  with  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  these  formed  the  world  of  sense, 
and  made  man  according  to  their  obscure  recollections  of  the  image  of  God. 
But  the  work  which  they  had  thus  formed,  helplessly  collapsed,  and  could 
Dot  stand  erect  until  the  unknown  Father,  pitying  them,  sent  into  it  a  spark 
of  divine  life.  In  opposition  to  this  new  race,  Satan  formed  another  after  his 
own  image.  To  redeem  the  more  exalted  race  from  the  power  of  Satan  and 
of  the  planetary  spirits,  one  of  the  highest  Aeons  (i/oOr),  as  Christ,  assumed 
the  semblance  of  a  body.  That  men  may  be  redeemed,  they  must,  on  their 
ptrt,  abstain  fVom  every  thing  which  brings  them  under  the  power  of  matter. 
The  followers  of  Satuminus,  for  this  reason,  abstained  from  marriage,  and 
many  of  them  even  from  flesh,  (a)  After  a  brief  period,  nothing  is  known 
respecting  them.  2)  The  Disciples  of  John^  in  the  second  century,  looked 
upon  John  the  Baptist  as  the  true  Messiah,  though  others  regarded  him  as  an 
angel  in  human  form.  Among  the  Simonians,  he  was  supposed  to  have  been 
the  teacher  of  Simon.  Though  nothing  was  known  of  the  Nazoraeans  (Men- 
dieans,  Zabians)  until  they  were  discovered  by  missionaries  in  Persia  in  the 
fleventeenth  century,  their  peculiar  Johannic  system  of  Gnosticism  could  only 
have  originated  when  a  particular  party  professed  adherence  to  John,  and 
when  Gnosticism  was  in  its  forming  state.  They  believed  in  a  kingdom  of 
darkness  as  well  as  of  light,  in  a  formation  of  the  world  and  a  struggle 
with  the  powers  of  darkness  by  an  ambiguous  intermediate  being  (Fetahil) ; 
that  Judaism  was  the  work  of  gloomy  planetary  spirits ;  that  the  redeeming 
Aeon  appeared  to  John,  and  that  Jesus  was  a  false  prophet,  anointed  by  the 
planetary  spirits.  Baptism  they  regarded  as  an  act  of  consecration  to  bo  an- 
nually repeated,  and  daily  ablutions  were  practised  as  a  religious  duty,  ih) 

a)/r«i.l,S4    jr/>lpA.  hMr.  88. 

ft)  L  AOs  18,  SB.  19,  i-7.    CUmmL  Beoogn.  1, 54  6a  and  HomlL  11,  28bb.    HUron,  in  Aggeunx 
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§  78.    m.  Hellenutie  OmUies. 

1)  Banlides^  who  lived  at  Alexandria  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  believed 
that  from  the  ineffiible  €rod  (3f 6r  Sppriroi)  proceeded  certain  images  of  him- 
self according  to  the  numeral  relations  of  astronomy.  The  first  of  these 
were  seven  celestial  powers  (jUvvdixfis),  who,  with  the  being  from  whom  they 
sprang,  constituted  the  first  spiritual  kingdom  (olfMvSs),  From  this,  in  a 
gradually  descending  series,  proceeded  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  other 
spiritual  kingdoms.  The  mystical  watchword  Ahraxm^  represents  the  God 
revealed  in  these  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  spiritual  kingdoms,  in  distinc- 
tion from  him  who  is  the  Ineffable,  {a)  The  seven  angels  belonging  to  the 
lowest  of  these  spiritual  kingdoms,  the  first  among  whom  is  the  Gk)d  of  the 
Jews  (iipxa>v\  created  this  world  out  of  matter,  and  bestowed  upon  the  hu- 
man race  inhabiting  it  all  earthly  endowments,  together  with  all  the  spirit** 
ual  powers  which  they  themselves  possessed.  To  effect  the  deliverance  of 
this  spiritual  power  from  its  bondage  to  matter,  the  first-begotten  celestial 
power  (yovs)  united  himself  with  Jesus  at  his  baptism.  Though  this  Jesus 
was  a  perfect  man,  he  needed  an  expiation  for  his  own  sake,  and  it  was  he 
alone  who  suffered  and  died.  The  Archon  was  from  the  first  only  an  uncon- 
scious agent  of  divine  providence,  and  he  no  sooner  discovers,  from  the  words 
of  Jesus,  the  actual  design  of  God,  than  he  submitted  himself  to  it  with  de- 
vout reverence.  An  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Eedeemer,  is  effected 
by  a  spiritual  surrender  of  the  soul  to  him  (ni<ms)^  and  is  by  no  means  in- 
compatible with  a  denial  of  him  who  was  crucified.  The  Basilideans^  who 
existed  late  in  the  fourth  century,  appear  only  to  have  embraced  this  doc- 
trine of  spiritual  freedom  in  a  still  more  decided  form,  and  to  have  claimed 
an  elevation  above  all  positive  reli^ous  rites,  (li)  2)  Valentine^  who  went 
from  Alexandria  to  Rome  about  140,  and  died  in  Cyprus  about  160,  has 
g^von  us  a  most  ingenious  representation  of  Platonic  ideas,  in  his  fanciful 
scheme  of  the  universe.  In  the  depths  of  the  Great  First  Cause  O^vdJr, 
trpoTTciTWf)),  existed  Self-consciousness  {(woia)  and  Silence  (<riy^).  This  con- 
cealed God  reveals  himself  in  three  series  of  Aeons,  in  the  names  of  the  In- 
effable, in  certain  images  of  God,  and  in  the  original  types  of  all  spiritual 
life,  which  emanate  from  him  in  pairs  {a-vCvyoi)^  and,  in  contrast  with  empty 
chaos  (KcVo>/Lia),  collectively  represent  the  fulness  of  the  revealed  divine  life 
(irkrjpatfia).  Every  thing  in  the  Pleroma  has  its  individual  properties  as«gned 
to  it  by  Measure  and  Limitation  (opor).  But  Sophia,  the  Aeon  most  rethote 
from  the  great  Original,  languished  on  account  of  its  passionate  longings  to 


0. 1.  Part  (L—Iffnatii  a  Jetu  narratlo  originU,  ritnam  et  errorum  ChristJinoram  S.  JoaonU  Rom. 
1602.  Codox  Nazaraeos.  liber  Adami  appellatas,  syrlace  transcriptiM,  lat  reddltna  a  IfaL  Norberg. 
Land.  1S15&  8  voK  4.— II.  Tych^en^  In  the  Dentaeh.  Mofli  1784  toI  1L  p.  414  Getteniu*^  Art  Za- 
bier,  in  the  proofsbeets  of  the  Encyclop.  1817.  L.  E.  Burcthardt,  lea  Nazor^ena  ou  Mandal-Jahlk 
Straab.  1840. 

<i)  JB^lUrmanru  die  Qemmen  der  Alten  mit  d.  Abraxas-Bllde.  BerL  1817sa.  V.  S.  GU^der^  la  d. 
6tad.  u.  Krit  188a  P.  2.  p.  40888^ 

h)  The  original  is  scattered  throughout  Clement's  Stromm.  and  In  the  ZiZavKoXia  iyaroXtfcq 
ascribed  to  hlm.  The  figaratiTO  and  flmdftil  side  and  Its  degenerate  itate  in  Jrtn,  1, 24,  Sob.  II,  16^ 
%    JTiKpA.  bMr.  24. 
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be  reunited  with  its  Source.    This  Wisdom,  the  Aehamoth^  (e)  agitated  by  the 
inteDfiity  of  its  desires  and  wandering  away  from  the  Pleroma,  commnnica- 
ted  life  to  matter  and  gave  birth  to  the  Deminrge.    The  latter  formed  the 
worid  oat  of  chaos  in  snch  a  way  that  the  divine  idea,  though  correctly,  is 
Inadeqiiately  and  fbebly  represented  in  its  actoal  scenes  and  events.    To  re- 
ftore  harmony  to  the  Pleroma,  a  new  emanation  of  a  pair  of  Aeons  {Xpurros 
md  nptvjMa  ^iop)  takes  place,  and  from  all  the  Aeons  proceeded  the  Aeon 
JefDs  (Zmt^p),  by  whom  the  universe  was  to  be  properly  formed  and  re- 
deemed.   It  was  by  this  Jesns  that  the  Demiurge  was  unconsciously  inspired, 
so  as  gradually  to  form  the  world  according  to  the  type  of  the  divine  Plero- 
Heooe  the  Demiurge  was  often  astonished  at  his  own  work,  and  his 
shrank  from  and  adored  those  very  things  which  the  higher  spirit 
created  in  them.    For  although  heathenism  was  the  kingdom  of  matter  and 
Jodaiam  of  the  Demiurge,  individuals  were  raised  up  by  the  Soter  in  both, 
who,  nnder  the  excitement  of  divine  powers,  and  but  half  understood  by 
liiemselves  or  their  age,  pointed  forward  to  the  future.    Conscious  of  the  un- 
ntisfiu^ry  nature  of  his  present  system,  the  Demiurge,  under  the  impression 
that  he  was  himself  the  supreme  Deity,  and  under  the  influence  of  an  obscure 
presentiment,  promised  his  beloved  people  that  he  would  send  them  a  Messiah. 
This  Messiah  he  famiBhed,  according  to  his  ability,  with  psychical  powers. 
At  the  baptism  of  this  Messiah,  the  Soter  became  united  with  him.    Miracles 
tad  prophecies  were  needftd  to  induce  psychical  men  to  confide  in  the  psychi- 
eil  Messiah,  bat  the  simple  power  of  truth  was  sufficient  to  collect  all  men 
of  a  pnenmatio  nature  around  the  true  Saviour.    The  end  of  the  world  is  to 
be  a  still  higher  restoration  (airoKdraaraa-is),  for  then  the  Soter  will  introduce 
the  Achamoth  as  his  bride,  together  with  all  pneumatic  Christians,  into  the 
Pleroma,  the  Demiurge,  in  peace  and  joy  as  the  friend  of  the  bridegroom, 
win  role  in  the  midst  of  all  psychical  Christians  on  the  confines  of  the  Ple- 
roma, and  an  matter  will  return  to  its  original  nothingness.    The  Yalentinian 
wae  the  most  inflaential  of  all  the  Gnostic  parties,  and  with  various  modifica- 
tioiia^  oontinaed  in  existence,  especially  in  Rome,  until  some  time  in  the 
foarth  century,  (d)    It  is  said  that  the  school  of  Ptolemaeus,  (a)  a  flourishing 
bmch  of  the  same  party,  represented  the  Aeons,  which  Valentine  had  in 
fret  only  deecribed  as  the  forms  by  which  the  Deity  was  developed,  more 
definitely  as  real  persons.  (/)    In  his  epistle  to  Flora,  (g)  (of  whose  unity  and 
Gnostic  genuineness  we  need  not  yet  despair),  (A)  he  attempts  to  vindicate 
the  creation,  and  the  Testament  of  the  Demiurge,  who  is  regarded  as  a  be- 
iBg  of  mere  justice,  from  either  of  the  extremes  by  which  they  had  been  as- 
cribed to  the  supreme  God  or  to  the  Devil.    With  an  evident  attempt  to 
bring  his  views  into  nearer  correspondence  with  the  Catholic  system,  he  ac- 
cordingly finds  in  this  fact  a  reason  for  a  partial  abolition  and  a  partial  pre- 


^  Tbc7  are  tb«  prlndpd  ffobjcet  of  Irenaeos.    Borne  particalan  may  be  found  In  Clement    Ter- 
W  adr.  Takntioianoa     Kpiph.  haer.  81.    MUnUr,  Odae  gnosticae,  Ihebaico  ct  lat  Hafta.  1812. 
«)  Irm.  praeC  ad  lib.  I.  {  2.     /)  TeHul.  adv.  Val  c.  4.      g)  Commonicated  hj  EpipK  htunr,  aS. 
A)  A.  BHmrmL,  da  Ptol«tnMl  ad  Floram  ep.  P.  I.  Jon.  1848.    On  the  other  hand,  in  apology :  H, 
to  tkc  ApiMBd.  to  the  td  ToL  of  the  2d  edit  of  Keander's  Hist  of  the  Chr.  BeL 
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servation  of  the  Mosaic  law  in  oonseqnenoe  of  its  fulfilment  by  Christ. 
8)  The  Ophite*^  whose  origin  may  perhaps  be  discovered  in  a  Jewish  sect 
living  in  Egypt  before  the  time  of  Christ,  professed  to  believe  that  the  Son 
of  man  was  an  emanation  from  the  Original  Source  of  all  existence,  and  that 
from  both  of  these  proceeded  the  Mother  of  life  (nvfvfia  3yiop),  This  being 
having  espoused  the  former  original  tjpe  of  mankind,  gave  birth  to  Sophia 
and  Christ,  i.  e.  the  principle  of  Creation  and  of  Redemption.  When  Sophia, 
the  imperfect,  adventitious  offspring  of  this  connection,  aspired  to  be  like 
God,  she  was  hurled  into  the  great  abyss,  and  there  gave  birth  to  Jaldabaoth, 
/.  €.  the  Son  of  Chaos,  (/)  the  Creator  of  the  world  and  the  God  of  the  Jews. 
With  the  assistance  of  his  planetary  spirits,  the  latter  now  made,  after  his 
own  image,  man,  whom  he  indued  with  life  and  invested  with  authority  to 
rule  over  divine  things  in  his  spirit.  But  by  this  very  act  he  had  divested 
himself  of  his  most  important  power,  and  soon  saw  with  dismay  that  his 
creature  had  become  superior  to  himself.  To  prevent  man  at  least  from  at- 
tainiug  the  consciousness  of  divinity,  he  commanded  the  latter  not  to  eat  of 
the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  then,  filled  with  wrath,  threw  himself  into  the 
abyss,  where  he  produced  another  image,  the  Serpent>Spirit  (o^id/xo/M^r). 
But  Sophia,  now  delivered  from  her  faUen  state  in  consequence  of  the  birth 
of  the  Creator,  sought  once  more  to  attract  to  herself  and  to  purify  the  spirit- 
ual power  in  the  world.  She  availed  herself  of  the  enmity  of  the  Serpent- 
Spirit  against  its  parent,  to  induce  man  to  transgress  the  commandment 
which  had  been  given  him.  According  to  this,  what  is  related  in  the  Jewish 
books  as  a  Fall,  was  in  fact  a  transition  to  a  higher  mental  state.  In  great 
wrath  the  Creator  now  threw  men  down  to  the  lowest  material  world,  and 
harassed  them  with  all  the  temptations  and  pains  incident  to  matter.  Indi- 
vidual persons  endowed  with  high  intellectual  powers,  are  raised  up  by  So- 
phia, but  she  struggles  in  vain  to  break  the  bonds  which  confine  men,  until 
the  Aeon  Christ  unites  himself  with  the  psychical  Messiah,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Creator^s  enmity,  was  crucified.  Finally,  Sophia,  with  all  her 
spiritual  followers  among  men,  will  be  received  back  into  the  Fleroma,  and 
the  God  of  the  Jews,  gradually  deprived  of  all  his  spiritual  powers,  will  be 
swallowed  up  in  the  empty  abyss  of  matter.  The  Serpent,  who  had  been 
the  means  of  man's  first  exaltation  and  therefore  had  been  cursed  by  the 
Creator,  was,  in  accordance  with  his  two  natures,  both  honored  and  feared. 
One  Ophitic  party  went  so  far  in  their  hostility  to  the  Jews,  that  they  paid 
honor  to  the  most  abandoned  characters  mentioned  in  sacred  history  as  their 
highest  examples,  and  were  therefore  called  Cainites.  Others,  on  account 
of  their  disapprobation  of  such  extravagance,  were  called  Sethites.  The  pe- 
nal code  of  Justinian  shows  that  the  Ophites  were  not  extinct  even  in  the 
sixth  century.  (X) 

4)  Carpocrates  and  his  son  Epiphanes^  Flatonists  of  Alexandria  and  con- 
temporaries with  Valentine,  described  the  Primal  Being  as  the  great  Unity 
(Movar)  toward  which  all  finite  things  are  striving  to  return.     But  the 

T  T    I  - 

k)  Iren,  1, 80.    Orig.  c  CeK  YI,  24b8.    EpipK  haer.  87.— JToMWfTS  Gesch.  d.  Schlangenbrnder. 
(Ten.  e.  QDpartb.  Ketsergeacb.  Helmst  1748. 174a  4.)   Q.  B.  F.  Fuldner,  de  OphitK  Rtnt  1884. 4 
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earthly  ^irits  (^^yyrXoi  Koviionoiot)  who  have  fallen  awaj  from  this  unity 
are  continoaUy  obstructing  this  effort  by  religious  enactments,  the  most  per- 
fect specimen  of  which  is  the  Jewish  law.  A  few  wise  men  like  Plato  and 
Pythagoras,  by  means  of  some  reminiscences  of  a  lost  state  of  blessedness, 
have  sank  back  into  the  divine  unity.  The  same  was  true  of  Jesus,  who 
overthrew  the  Jewish  law.  His  image  was  therefore  honored  by  the  side  of 
the  statues  of  other  great  sages,  in  the  temple  of  the  deified  youth  Epiphanes, 
in  the  island  of  Cephalonia.  The  justification  advocated  by  Oorpocrates  is 
not  to  be  attained  by  works,  but  by  love  and  fiiith,  i.  e.  by  a  complete  sur- 
render to  the  attraction  of  the  great  Unity,  in  the  presence  of  which  all 
self-interest,  and  even  all  separate  existence  must  disappear.  In  this  state 
the  mind  is  exalted  above  all  need  of  precepts  or  moral  rules,  (t) 

§  79.    IV.  GnoHies,  in  an  especial  sense^  Christian. 

1)  Irtn.  I,  27.  Terkd.  adv.  Marcion.  L  V.  Li^oyo%  vtpX  t^j  ei*j  ^t6v  hp^t  iriartwSt 
(4th  c<*ot)  ed.  WeUtten.  Ba&  167-i  4.  &  OHg.  0pp.  Th.  L  p.  80888.  Epiph,  hacr.  42.  Emig.  (5tb  cent) 
Dant  d.  niare.  Sjst  A.  d.  Annen.  t.  Keumann,  (Zeitschr.  t  hist  Thcol.  1684  vol  lY.  Sect  1.)— 
A.  nahn^  Andthesea  MareionL^  liber  deperditu%  quoad  fieri  potnit  restltutna.  Begiom.  1828.— Z/aAn^ 
de  gnoal  3IarcionL!  anUnomL  Begiom.  18208.  2  P.  4.  Rhode^  Prolegg.  ad.  quaest  de  £v.  Apostoloqae 
Marc  denno  InsUtaendam.  Yrat  1884.  P.  L 

2)  Iren.  I,  23.  CUm.  Strom.  IIL  p.  5478.  558.  Epiph.  haer.  48. 

8)  Euiteb.  n.  ecc  IV,  8a  Praep.  £v.  VI,  10.  Epiph.  haer.  ^—Augwiin.  haer.  VS.—F.  Strutu^ 
niA.  Bard,  et  Bardeaanlatar.  Vit  1710.  4.  ITahn^  Bard,  ^mosticas  Sjromm  primos  hymDolognai  Lp& 
1S19L  C.  KuehntTj  Bard,  numisa  astralia.  UUdbnrgh.  1888. 

1)  Mareion  made  his  appearance  at  Home  as  early  as  before  189,  (a)  filled 
with  exalted  views  of  the  glory  of  Christianity,  and  fresh  from  a  contest 
with  the  remnants  of  Judaism  in  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor.  He  had  been 
excommunicated  (b)  by  his  own  father,  the  bishop  of  Sinope,  perhaps  in  con- 
sequence of  the  conflict  of  his  youthful  passion  with  an  inexorable  ecclesias- 
tical discipline.  He  arailed  himself  of  a  connection  with  Oerdo,  a  Syrian 
Gnostic,  to  form  a  theoretical  system,  in  which  a  strong  coutrast  was  pre- 
sented between  the  law  and  the  gospel,  and  between  the  period  before,  and 
that  after  Christ.  He  made  a  distinction  between  three  great  powers  {apxai)^ 
viz.,  the  holy  original  Being  (Scos  ayadoO)  the  righteous  Creator  (dijfiiovpyor 
lauuof)^  and  the  material  world  (vXi;)  with  its  wicked  ruler  (novrfpdg,  did/SoXoff.) 
The  celestial  relations  of  these  principles  to  each  other  were  not  carried  out 
in  his  theory.  With  the  limited .  power  in  his  possession,  the  Demiurge 
created  a  world  Hke  himself,  and  from  its  inhabitants  the  Jewish  nation  were 
aeleeted  as  the  objects  of  his  peculiar  favor.  To  them  he  gave  a  law,  by 
which  justification  was  to  be  obtained  by  works  alone,  and  in  connection  with 
them  maintained  an  impotent  struggle  with  the  empire  of  evil.  Prompted 
bj  infinite  loye  to  man  the  good  God  then  had  compassion,  and  by  the  spirit- 
oal  manifestation  of  Christ  revealed  his  own  nature,  which  had  before  been 
entirely  concealed.    All  this  occurred  on  a  sudden,  and  with  no  preparation. 


I)  CUffk  Stroa  "V.  p.  611  ml  Irm.  I,  25u  Euseb.  TL  ecc.  IV,  l.—Oesenitm,  do  Inscriptlone  Phoe- 
akio-Oraeea  in  Cjrevalca  nnper  reperta  ad  Carpocratlanonim  haereein  pcrtinente.  Ilal.  1825.  4.  Aa 
to  their  sporiooaDesa  comp.  Kopp.  Ep.  crit  (Stad.  a.  Krlt  188&  P.  2.)  Gesenius  in  d.  Hall.  L.  Z.  1885. 
pc  4BL-~FMtdfur^  de  CarpocratianlsL  (IllgensS  Denk-achr.  d.  hist  tbeoL  Geeellsch.  Lps.  1824.  p.  ISOas.) 

a)  JutL  ApoL  L  c  M.    5)  EpipK  haer.  42.  2b. 
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Those  who  believe  in  Christy  and  from  a  volantary  love  to  God  live  a  holy  life, 
shall  receive  perfect  blessedness  in  his  celestial  kingdom,  while  all  others  be- 
long to  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge,  and  bj  his  righteous  sentence,  accord- 
ing to  their  works,  shall  find  a  limited  degree  of  blessedness  or  perdition. 
That  the  ages  before  might  be  placed  on  an  eqnal  footing  with  those  after 
Christ,  oar  Lord  was  supposed,  daring  his  sojourn  in  the  world  of  the  dead, 
to  have  offered  salvation  to  the  heathen  and  to  all  who  had  been  lost  under 
the  Old  Testament,  on  condition  that  thej  would  believe  on  him ;  while  all 
the  truly  pious  of  the  ancient  dispensation,  like  the  people  of  that  nation  on 
earth,  were  so  habituated  to  the  administration  of  the  Demiurge,  that  they 
were  kept  back  from  faith  in  him.  (e)  Marcion  thought  he  found  evidence 
of  the  character  of  the  Creator  from  the  condition  of  the  world,  from  the 
sensuous  nature  of  the  whole  representation  given  of  Jehovah  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  from  the  obvious  distinction  between  the  real  Christ  and  the 
Messiah  held  forth  in  prophecy.  He  professed  to  form  his  scheme  of  Chris- 
tianity upon  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  he  would 
acknowledge  nothing  as  Scripture  except  a  collection  of  the  epistles  of  Paul 
{6  an6aTo\os)  and  a  gospel  of  our  Lord  similar  to  that  of  Luke.  Ecclesiasti- 
cal tradition  since  the  time  of  Irenaeus,  accuses  Marcion  of  having  expunged 
from  his  text  of  even  these  sacred  writings  whatever  was  supposed  to  be 
inconsistent  with  his  theological  views,  (d)  but  on  the  other  hand  it  concedes 
that  he  suffered  enough  to  remain  to  render  thos^  Scriptures  irreconcilable 
with  his  system,  without  the  most  violent  process  of  interpretation.  The 
question  therefore  has  necessarily  been  raised,  whether  he  did  not  use  an  older 
gospel  than  any  which  we  now  have,  and  one  of  which  Luke's  is  only  a  re- 
vision ?  (e)  It  must  however  be  confessed  that  the  authorities  in  favor  of  the 
superior  originality  of  Marcion^s  gospel  are  as  yet,  when  taken  in  detail,  of 
very  doubtful  validity,  and  that  those  ecclesiastical  fathers  who  assert  that 
he,  in  like  manner,  corrupted  the  epistles  of  Paul,  (/)  in  forming  such  an  opinion 
must  certainly  have  had  the  authentic  documents  before  them.  Besides,  if 
Marcion  in  his  extravagant  view  of  the  dissension  at  Antioch  (Gal.  2,  lias.) 
could  look  upon  the  other  apostles  as  Jewish  perverters  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  he  may  have  felt  justified  by  omissions,  or  by  explanations,  in  Chris- 
tianizing, according  to  his  view  of  the  phrase,  every  gospel  belonging  to  the 
Scriptures,  inasmuch  as  no  documents  in  the  possession  of  the  Apostolic 
Church,  without  some  alteration,  would  correspond  with  his  ultra-Pauline 
notions.  His  ethical  doctrines  constituted  a  vigorous  system  of  asceticism 
which  he  enforced  by  his  own  example,  and  if  any  one  felt  unable  to  comply 
with  its  requisitions,  the  alternative  was  to  remain  a  catechumen,  (g)    He 


e)  Ireru  I,  27.  a 

d)  A.  Ifahn,  d.  Et.  Marc  in  &  nrepr.  Oostalt  Eonigsb.  1828.  (Thil^.  God.  apocr.  Th.  I.  p.  401  m.) 
tlfutd.  de  caoone  Mara  lb.  1824.— (7A.  K  Becker^  Examen  crit  de  T^vang.  de  Marc  Strasb.  1887. 
P.L  4 

e)  PitwM^  d.  Ev.  Marc.  u.  d.  kan.  Ev.  des  Lur.  TQb.  1846.  Baur  in  Zellers  tbeoL  Jahrb.  184d.  P.  4. 
/)  On  the  other  hand :  Loffier^  Marcionem  Paali  Epp.  et  Lucae  Ev.  adulteraase  dabitatar.  Tn^  et 

Viadr.  17S8.  (Gommtt  tbeol.  ed.  VelXhutn  Sec  Th.  I.  p.  ISOs^w)  Schilling,  de  Mare.  Paullnaram  Epp. 
emendatore.  Tub.  1795.  4    Against  TertnlHan'B  assertion  that  Marcion  omitted  the  chief  doctrineB  in 
Col  1, 15-17.  we  certainly  have  no  other  alternative  than  to  suppose  that  that  fkther  invented  them. 
g)  nUr.  ad  GaL  8,  8.  Epiph.  42,  4  Comp.  TeriuL  de  praescr.  41. 
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rejected  all  mysteries,  and  allowed  women  to  administer  baptism.  Ilis  life 
WIS  spent  in  efforts  to  establish  a  congregation  of  those  whom  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  call  his  companions  in  hatred  and  in  pcrsecntion.  The  Marcionites 
continued  as  an  ecclesiastically  organized  party  until  some  time  in  the  sixth 
century.  Many  divisions  however  existed  among  them,  since  the  speculative 
tenets  which  he  left  in  an  incomplete  form  were  perfected  in  various  ways 
by  additions  from  the  different  Gnostic  systems,  and  many  among  the  Gnos- 
tics endeavored  to  get  nearer  to  the  Church  by  joining  their  communion. 

2)  Tatitin  also  seems  to  have  found  no  way  to  justify  liis  gloomy  views 
of  the  world,  but  by  a  dualistio  tlieory.  His  Demiurge  Jehovah  had  obscure 
impreK«ions  by  which  he  became  conscious  of  a  dependence  upon  the  origi- 
nal source  of  light.  lie  gave  offence  to  liis  brethren  of  the  Church  by  main- 
taining that  Adam  must  have  been  finally  lost.  He  prescribed  a  system  of 
abstinence  as  the  best  means  of  disengaging  ourselves  fh>m  the  world,  after 
the  example  of  onr  Saviour.  A  party  of  Encratites,  calling  itself  by  the 
name  of  Tatian,  or  by  tliat  of  his  pupil,  Severus,  existed  as  late  as  in  the 
fourth  century. 

3)  Bardemnts  (Bar  daizon),  who  resided  at  Edessa  (about  170),  would 
seem  from  his  place  of  residence,  as  well  as  from  some  of  his  Gnostic  formu- 
lae, which  strongly  remind  us  of  Valentine,  to  have  properly  belonged  to  the 
number  of  the  Syrian  Gnostics.  But  the  story  of  his  change  of  faith  at  an 
earlier  or  later  period  is  not  as  well  authenticated  as  the  general  opinion  that 
he  was  not  prevented  by  his  Gnosticism  from  denouncing  in  a  very  practical 
manner  certain  extravagances  of  the  Gnostic  schools,  from  asserting  man's 
internal  freedom  in  opposition  to  all  necessary  control  of  fate,  {h)  and  from 
being  a  strenuous  defender  of  Christianity,  and  a  distinguished  instructor  of 
the  Syrian  Churches. 

§  80.    V.  Judauing  Gnoatia.     Comp.  §  85.  76. 

Crt<fnet\  Q.  EflMcr  u.  Ebionltcn.  (Winers  ZcitMhr.  t  wlsa.  TheoL  1827.  P.  28.)  Id^m.  die  Evt.  d. 
JadeQchr.  (Beltrr.  z.  EInl.  In  d.  bIbL  Schrr.  Hal.  1S»2.  Vol  I.  p.  2«SS!«.)  S.'hneckenburgtr,  Q.  e.  ftber- 
srfaBcn  l*unkt  tn  d.  L.  d.  Eblon.  v.  d.  Peraon  Ji^^n.  (TQb.  Zeltschr.  188a  P.  L  p.  114s&)  Baur,  d. 
Ebitinttar.  oiig.  et  doctr.  ad  »M>nh  rciK'tentU.  TQb.  1881.  4.  Idem.  In  d.  TQb.  ZeitRchr.  1681.  P.  4. 
ISiK.  P.  3. 1S8S.  P.  a  Jb  chr.  QnosK  p.  800ai.  SchlUmann  ($  75.)  Connp.  Baur  In  ZelIer*stheol  Jatirb. 
IfiU.r.S.  SrhteegUr^  nachap.  Zeita.  vol.  L  p.  868fl8.  [A.  IlUffen/eld,  krlt  Untcra.  Q.  d.  Evv.  Ju5t  d. 
Ctm.  Horn.  a.  Mardona.  Hall«.  18&a  a] 

In  the  Clementine  Homilies  an  attempt  is  made  to  reconcile  the  Ebionite 
form  of  Christianity  with  that  maintained  by  Paul,  by  showing  that  Judaism 
and  Christianity  were  essentially  alike.  Those  Homilies  were  written  in  a 
lively  and  impressive  style,  and  profess  to  present  us  with  the  doctrinal 
and  polemical  discourses  of  the  apostle  Peter,  addressed  principally  to  Simon 
Sfagus,  but  interwoven  with  the  romantic  history  of  Clement,  the  ostensible 
author.  («)  The  doctrine  inculcated  in  them  respecting  God,  is  rigidly  inono- 
tlieistic,  but  all  created  existences  are  developed  in  contrasted  forms,  which 

A)  n*pl  flftapfifyiis.    FragnMDta  in  Orelli,  de  fkta  Tnr.  1824  p.  202s8. 

«)  Tk  KXiifitma,  three  prologues  and  nineteen  (originally  twenty)  Ilotniliea.  In  CoieUr.  P.  app^ 
Th.  L  pb  a«7HL  Campi.  />. «.  CiUn,  Clemnntin*  In  Eneh.  n.  Gruben  EncycL  Vol  ZYIIL  p.  8tai 
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however  are  not  absolute,  and  in  their  earthly  state  are  related  as  male  and 
female  ((rvCvylat,)  The  Original  Being  has  made  a  division  of  the  world,  and 
assigned  it  to  two  principles  which  proceeded  from  lumself.  To  one  of  these 
called  Satan,  he  has  committed  the  present  dispensation  of  things,  and  to 
Christ  (also  called  a-o</>ta,  nv€vfM  Syiop,  vlot  "Utov)  the  future  beyond  it,  al- 
though Satan  even  now,  as  an  avenging  power,  advances  the  cause  of  good- 
ness, and  the  world  has  never  been  destitute  of  some  men  of  the  future  age. 
Moreover  Christ  became  incarnate  in  Adam,  and  revealed  the  primitive  re- 
ligion which  had  been  corrupted  by  Satan  through  the  woman.  To  restore 
it,  Christ,  whose  influence  pervades  all  human  affairs,  appears  again  in  the 
persons  of  the  patriarchs  and  Moses,  chan^ng  merely  his  form  with  the 
name.  The  revelations  thus  given,  however,  were  much  obscured  by  the  Old 
Testament  prophets,  who  having  been  bom  of  women  (Matth.  11, 11.),  pro- 
claimed partial  error.  Once  more  Christ  appeared  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  to 
re-establish  the  primitive  religion  and  make  it  universal.  Of  course  the 
genuine  religion  of  Moses  which  had  been  perpetuated  as  an  esoteric  doc- 
trine, and  genuine  Christianity,  could  not  be  opposed  to  each  other.  To  es- 
cape from  the  power  of  Satan^s  kingdom,  men  must  live  an  ascetic  life,  and 
receive  from  the  earth  nothing  but  the  bare  necessaries  of  existence.  The 
use  of  flesh  and  wine  was  prohibited,  but  marriage  was  recommended.  The 
Homilies  were  composed  or  revised  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
at  Rome,  with  the  view  of  reconciling  Jewish  Christianity,  then  declining  in 
that  city,  with  the  general  Church,  by  means  of  an  Essenic-Gnostic  theory, 
and  of  vindicating  that  form  of  Christianity,  not  only  from  the  Gnostic  ha- 
tred of  the  Jews,  but  from  the  prophetic  system  of  Montonism.  While  Peter 
is  exalted  as  the  true  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  the  careful  silence  which  they 
maintain  with  respect  to  Paul,  renders  it  probable  that  in  the  person  of  Si- 
mon Magus,  not  only  Morcion  but  Paul  himself  may  be  aimed  at  in  some  re- 
proaches which  would  admit  of  such  a  reference.  (&)  They  presuppose  the 
existence  of  a  sacerdotal  system,  of  a  chair  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  and  of  a 
patriarchate  of  James  at  Jerusalem.  The  adaptation  of  the  Homilies  to  the 
promotion  of  ecclesiastical  interests  probably  occasioned  a  revision  of  them, 
to  make  them  conform  to  the  views  of  the  Catholics,  and  to  meet  the  altera- 
tions which  the  heretics  were  supposed  to  have  previously  made  in  one  of 
the  sacred  books,  (c)  It  is  impossible  now  to  determine  whether  the  Homi- 
lies were  the  literary  composition  of  a  single  individual,  or  contain  an  expres- 
sion of  a  distinct  form  of  Ebionism  then  in  Rome.  But  the  Ebionites  whom 
Epiphanlus  describes  {d)  as  existing  in  his  times,  with  their  synagogues  in  the 


h)  Horn.  XVII,  19.  II,  17.  Even  In  the  EpisUe  of  Peter  prefixed  as  a  Prologue :  rivh  rStv  axh 
ibrwv  rh  8t*  4fiOv  v6yLifio¥  iirtioKlficuraaf  ir-^piry/xa,  rod  ix^pov  ip^pt&vov  avofiSv  riva  aral 
<p\vap^iri  xpotrrfKdfitvoi  iiiaaKoXlav,  But  in  opposition  to  this  reference  first  proposed  bj 
Banr,  oomp.  Niedner^  EGesch.  jk  242. 

c)  Preeenred  in  the  Trana.  of  Bafinns:  8.  Clementis  Becognitionea  (hvayvdnrtis  of  the  flral 
quarter  of  the  third  cent)  ed.  Colder.  Th.  I.  p.  485s8.  E,  G.  Gertdorf,  Lpe.  188a  The  original  Title 
perhaps  also  of  the  Ilomilicfl  was  ircpioSoi  (irp(£{cif)  Hirpov  or  KXr\yLtvTOS.  The  latest  revision 
and  compilation  of  the  pseudo-CMementlne  vrritiogs:  ir«pl  tS»¥  Ttpi^tuy  iniirifjuoiy  re  rod  Tlh-pov 
^iTo/ii^,  ed.  OoUUr,  Th.  L  p.  74088.  d)  Haer.  80.  eomp.  19, 1. 
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•ncient  abodes  of  the  Eesenes,  and  in  Cyprus,  malntainod  the  same  principles 
respecting  the  division  of  the  world,  the  various  transmigrations  of  the  prin- 
ciple which  they  call  Christ,  with  the  semi-Gnostic  peculiarity,  according  to 
which  this  principle  had  no  connection  with  the  son  of  Mary  and  Joseph 
until  his  baptism,  the  corruption  of  the  Old  Testament  by  a  series  of  spurious 
prophets,  and  the  necessity  of  a  similar  asceticism.  Although  they  still  re- 
quired circumcidon  and  the  observance  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  while  tho 
Homilies  demanded  only  baptism,  their  national  separation  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  that  they  did  not  tolerate  Gentile  Christians,  and  even  the  Homi- 
lies allow  a  special  pre-eminence  to  circumcised  believers,  (e)  The  only  thin^ 
indicating  tho  ancient  grudge  felt  by  Jewish  Christians,  appears  in  tlieir  idle 
legend  respecting  Paul.  (/)  The  gospel  commonly  received  by  the  Ebionites 
was  used  both  among  them  and  in  the  Homilies,  and  many  things  indicate  that 
the  work  of  Clement,  with  regard  to  the  travels  of  Peter,  which  they  pos- 
sessed, was  of  a  kindred  origin  with  that  of  the  Homilies.  Epiphanius 
thought  that  this  phase  of  Ebionism,  which  he  looked  upon  as  best  exhibited 
in  the  persons  of  Ebion  and  Elzai,  originated  in  the  time  of  Tngan,  from  a 
combination  of  the  Ebionites  with  the  Elkesaites  and  Sampsaeans.  Ho  says 
the  Elkesaites  sprung  originally  from,  a  branch  of  the  Essenes  (^Oa-fnjvoi)^  and 
according  to  their  own  explanation,  their  name  was  given  them  because  they 
believed  that  the  divine  power  was  concealed  in  the  bodies  of  its  human  sub- 
jects, (f )  The  name  of  Sarapsneans  was  given  because  those  who  were  so 
called  turned  their  faces  in  prayer,  not  toward  Jerusalem,  but  toward  the 
rising  sun.  (h)  The  Elkesaites  are  mentioned  by  Origen  as  a  Jewish  sect, 
even  in  his  time,  (i)  The  ascetic  system  of  the  Ebionites,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  fact  that  Uiey  believed  that  the  mission  of  Christ  was  merely  to 
abolish  the  sacrifices,  has  very  much  the  appearance  of  Essenism.  But  if  at 
an  early  period  they  extravagantly  extolled  celibacy,  (h)  their  subsequent  en- 
couragement of  early  marriages  shows  that  those  views  of  life  which  ordina- 
rily prevailed  among  the  Jews  had  finally  gained  the  ascendency  over  rigid 
EiseQinnL  The  independent  position  however  which  the  latter  maintained 
with  respect  to  the  Old  Testament,  gave  it  a  much  better  prospect  of-  con- 
tinuance as  a  Jewish  system,  than  that  which  ordinarily  was  received  among 
the  Jews. 

§  81.    VI.  Influence  of  GnostieUm  upon  th^  Church, 

It  was  principally  through  the  influence  of  the  Gnostics,  that  the  arts  and 
•eienoes  were  introduce<l  into  tho  Church,  that  tho  Church  itself  became  con- 
idous  of  its  true  character,  that  the  Jewish  element  in  Christianity  was  re- 
pressed, and  that  its  vast  importance  in  the  affairs  of  tlie  world,  and  of  God^s 
kingdom,  became  appreciated.      It  is,  however,  difficult  to  estimate  their 

«)  In  the  CorUMUUio  prefixed.  {CoUiUr.  Tb.  L  p.  60&)  /)  Epiph.  b»:r.  30, 15. 

g)  VLaer,  19,  S:  8i<k  rh  I^A.  (^"^H  or  7K^  KoXovtrdcu  Hura/juv,  Eol  ('^9?)  <*'^^^t^t'-*^°^- — 
M»d^p4mning,  0.  d.  Urspr.  d.  Elkeeaiten.  (Append.  1.  to  hiB  Origen.  Vol.  IL  {RiUchl,  in  Nicdncr't 
SdtMbrift  Ibr  Bept  1858.] 

k)  Uacr.  68, 2 :  Sofu^ioc  ipfirfvt^oyrai  'HXmirof  (flroin  tI713^). 
I)  la  EoMb.  H.  Me.  YI,  88.    k)  Epiph.  bMr.  80,  fi. 
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number  or  their  influence.  We  do  not  often  find  evidence  that  in  any  par- 
ticular locality  their  number  was  superior  to  that  of  the  orthodox,  and  yet 
some  of  them  were  to  be  found  in  almost  every  place,  and  in  animation  and 
spirit  their  writers  excelled  those  of  the  Church.  The  minds  of  the  Greeks 
were  attracted  by  their  striking  opposition  to  Judaism,  the  intellect  of  all 
men  was  gratified  by  their  promise  of  a  dominion  over  matter  and  their  inde- 
pendent development  in  the  direction  of  a  perfect  knowledge,  the  fancy  was 
stimulated  by  the  boldness  of  their  heaven-storming  systems  and  by  the  op> 
portunity  of  contributing  something  without  much  trouble  to  the  formation 
of  them,  and  even  the  Church  could  not  but  admire  the  contempt  which 
they  inculcated  for  the  world.  But  the  teachers  of  the  Catholic  Church  were 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  it  was  essential  to  the  very  nature  of 
Christianity  that  it  should  be  a  religion  for  the  people,  that  all  true  religion 
was  something  more  than  a  speculation,  and  that  piety  itself  rcquireJ  that 
the  revelation  which  Gk>d  had  made  in  Judaism  and  in  Christianity,  and  indeed 
in  all  human  history,  should  bo  one  in  its  principles.  Tliey  therefore  placed 
themselves  in  direct  hostility  to  the  exorbitant  pretensions  and  the  allure- 
ments of  the  Gnostics.  The  arbitrary  forms  which  the  fancies  of  the  Gnos- 
tics had  constructed,  could  not  long  resist  this  united  opposition,  especially 
when  the  additional  power  of  the  New  Platonists  was  brought  against  them. 
Even  in  the  third  centur}'  Gnosticism  had  lost  all  creative  energy,  in  the 
fourth  it  was  completely  powerless^  and  in  the  sixth  only  a  few  vestiges  of  it 
remained. 

§  82.    ManicJiaeism, 

I.  1)  All  accotints  giv«n  hi  the  Greek  Cburcli  refer  back  to;  Areliehxi  (Bbbnp  of  Ctaev^  nboat 
278.)  Acta  dbpatationis  cum  Muiete.  {Zaeagni^  Coll.  monument  vet.  Eccl.  gr.  ct  lat  Bora.  1G9S.  4. 
and  Manni  Th.  L  p.  1139s8.)  The  Oriental  accoants,  later  tndecil,  but  derived  ft-om  original  ancient 
dticuntents,  are  in :  IlerhtM^  Bibl  oriental.  Par.  1097.  f.  art.  Mani  <Sc  .SV/r.  da  Sitcy,  Muinoires  snr  di- 
verses  antiquitea  de  la  Ferae.  Par.  1793.  4.  p.  429B.  Fragments  of  Mani  s  writings,  especially  Ephtola 
funclamcnti  in :  FabricU  BIbl.  gr.  Th.  V.  p.  2S4fl».  2)  Titit«  BtMrtntis  (about  300),  Kara  Vlavixaluv. 
{OtnUii  Lection,  ed.  Bosnag.  Th.  I.)  Epiph,  baer.  66.  Angwdinu* :  Contra  Ep.  Manfchaei.  C.  Fortu- 
natnm,  C.  Adimantum,  C.  Faustum  1.  33.  De  actis  c  Felice  Man.  L  2.  Do  natura  boni.  (Tb.  VIII.)  De 
gen.  e.  Man.  De  morib.  Ecc  cath.  et  morib.  Man.  (Tb.  I.) 

II.  Beatuohre^  Hist  de  Manichee  ct  da  Manlcheisme.  Amst.  17949&  S  ruK  4.  A.  A.  G^orgii  AI- 
pliabetum  TbibeUnnm.  Koro.  1762.  4.  Reichlin-Melthgg.  Theol.  d.  Manes.  FrkU  1825i  A.  V.  lit  Weg- 
nerriy  Manichaeor.  indulgentioo  c.  brcvi  Manlchaebnii  adnmbrat.  L|>s.  1S27.  Gi*«^er^  fi.  Retchlin< 
Mddegg,  Wegncm  A  Neander.  (Stud.  u.  KriL  1S2S.  P.  a)  Riur,  d.  man.  RSyst  Tub.  1831.  (Compi 
Scbneckenburger  in  d.  Stud.  u.  Krit  ISSa  P.  a  and  ZingerU  in  d.  Tub.  Quartal.oehr.  1£4I.  p.  574m.) 
F.  C.  TrechteL,  (L  Kanon,  Ejltik  n.  Excg.  d.  Manich.  Bern.  1882. 

The  religions  conflicts  which  took  place  on  the  confines  of  the  Eastern 
world  finally  gave  birth  to  Manichaeism.  The  history  of  its  origin  is  founded 
npon  traditions  and  uncertain  documents.  On  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Persian  empire  (after  227)  under  the  Sassanides,  the  Magusaean  sect,  which 
had  defended  the  doctrine  of  absolute  Dualism,  and  various  foreign  systems 
were  driven  from  the  kingdom.  Mani^  a  Magian  of  this  sect,  having  dis- 
covered many  points  of  agreement  between  the  doctrines  of  Mithraism,  of  Bud- 
daism,  of  Gnostic  Christianity,  and  the  principles  of  his  own  paternal  faith, 
believed  himself  called  to  combine  these  popular  religions,  especially  Parsism 
and  Christianity,  into  one  universal  religion.    He  presented  himself  before 
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the  Christians  as  the  Paraclete  and  an  apostle  of  Christ.  R^eoted  by  them 
and  persecuted  by  the  Magians,  ho  is  said  to  have  been  flayed  alive  under 
Pffhiii^m  (272-5). — Manichaeism,  as  it  existed  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centu- 
ries, accounted  for  all  events  which  have  taken  place  in  the  world  on  dnalistic 
principles.  God  in  his  kingdom  of  light,  and  the  Demon  with  his  kingdom 
of  darkness,  were  directly  opposed  to  each  other — good  and  evil  being  in 
their  nature  identical  with  light  and  darkness.  After  long  internal  conflicts 
among  themselves,  the  different  powers  of  the  demoniac  kingdom  became 
united  in  their  opposition  to  the  kingdom  of  light.  The  primitive  man,  who 
was  the  first-bom  of  God,  and  who,  in  connection  with  the  four  pure  elements 
contended  for  the  kingdom  of  light,  was  overthrown,  and  was  afterwards  de- 
livered, but  a  portion  of  his  light  was  wrested  from  him  and  borne  down  to 
the  abodes  of  darkness.  God  then  brought  into  existence  through  the  agency 
of  the  Mother  of  life  (C<ov  nvfvfia)^  the  present  universe,  that  it  might  be  a 
new  receptacle  of  this  lost  light.  The  vital  power  of  this  universe  is  the 
Bght  retained  in  the  bonds  of  darkness.  Two  new  heavenly  powers,  Christ 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  then  proceeded  from  God,  that  they  might  redeem  it 
from  its  imprisonment.  The  first  is  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and  the  other  is  the 
Air,  which  attract  toward  themselves  all  the  powers  of  light  in  the  earth. 
To  retain  these  in  his  possession,  the  Demon  formed  man  after  the  image  of 
the  primitive  man,  combining  in  him  as  in  a  microcosm  the  clearest  light 
with  his  own  darkness.  From  him  descended  the  race  of  man,  into  whose 
souLs  the  light  penetrated.  But  although  they  were  endowed  with  an  inhe- 
rent liberty  to  continue  as  they  were,  in  spite  of  the  necessity  of  evil  in  na- 
ture, they  soon  fell  under  the  temptations  of  matter  and  the  illusions  of  the 
Demon  (Judaism  and  Heathenism).  Christ  himself  then  appeared  on  earth, 
and  merely  endured  the  semblance  of  suffering,  and  is  regarded  in  this  system 
as  the  type  of  all  imprisoned  light  (Jesus  passibilis).  By  his  doctrine  and  his 
attractive  power  ho  commenced  the  process  of  liberating  the  light  from  its 
bondage,  but  even  the  apostles  misinterpreted  his  instructions  by  giving  them 
a  Jewish  sense.  The  Scriptures  possessed  by  the  Church  have  been  partially 
corrupted  by  the  Demon,  and  partially  composed  by  unknown  writers. 
Mani  came  to  reveal  the  secret  relations  of  the  universe,  and  to  secure  the 
means  of  human  freedom.  Complete  truth  can  therefore  be  found  nowhere 
except  in  his  writings.  In  the  end  there  will  be  a  complete  separation  be- 
tween the  light  and  the  darkness,  when  the  powers  of  darkness  will  have  be- 
come conscious  of  their  inability  to  contend  with  the  light,  and  will  resume 
their  strife  with  each  other.  The  Manichaoans  assumed  the  name  of  a  Church, 
which  possessed  a  hierarchical  form  of  government,  and  consisted  of  two 
great  classes.  The  first  was  compose<l  of  the  perfect  (elect i,  perfecti),  who 
alone  posse^ssed  a  knowledge  of  tlie  mysteries ;  and  the  second  was  made  up 
of  the  Catechumens  (auditores),  who  were  instructed  principally  in  mythical 
allegories  relating  to  the  philosophy  of  religion  and  of  nature,  and  were  al- 
lowed to  hope  for  pardon  for  their  participation  in  tho  business  and  pleasures 
of  life,  in  consequence  of  the  intercessions  of  the  perfect,  for  none  but  the 
perfect  undertook  the  duties  of  self-mortification  (signaculum  sinus,  oris  et 
manus),  and  were  sustained  by  the  others  principally  on  olives.    Their  pecu- 
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liar  views  of  nature  demanded  that  baptism  should  be  performed  in  oil,  and 
in  some  congregations  they  gave  occasion  to  an  abominable  minting  of  the 
elements  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  forms  of  worship  practised  by  the 
Auditors  were  simple.  Sunday  was  observed  as  a  day  of  &sting,  and  the 
anniversary  of  Hani's  death  was  celebrated  as  the  great  festival  under  the 
name  of  the  Feast  of  the  pulpit  (fifjiut).  The  Manichaeans  were  still  in- 
creasing in  number  in  the  fourth  century,  and  were  then  scattered  in  every 
part  of  the  Oriental  world,  and  in  Africa,  Sicily,  and  Italy.  Many  persons 
of  noble  minds  were  attracted  by  the  promise  which  their  system  held  out, 
that  it  could  solve  all  mysteries,  and  exalt  man  above  the  various  parties 
which  then  distracted  the  world.  Even  then,  however,  they  were  persecuted 
with  fire  and  sword  by  the  heathen  emperors,  on  the  ground  of  their  being  a 
Persian  sect.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  on  account  of  their  debasement  in  a 
cormpt  indifference,  by  a  pretended  exaltation  above  all  outward  things,  they 
sunk  in  the  sixth  century  beneath  the  equal  hatred  of  the  Magians  and  the 
bishops.  Still  we  find  some  vestiges  of  a  secret  and  solitary  ManichaeiBm 
even  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

§  88.    HUtorieO'Ecclesiastical  TTieolcgy, 

The  ecclesiastical  literature  of  the  second  century  was  partiy  of  a  devo- 
tional character,  and  partly  consisted  of  controversial  writings  against  pagans 
and  Gnostics.  Especially  in  the  conflicts  with  the  latter,  a  Christian  theolo- 
gy was  formed,  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  hold  fast  the  historical  ba- 
sis of  Christianity  as  the  common  property  of  all,  and  to  apprehend  its  prac- 
tical relations  in  a  scientific  manner.  Ilence  all  philosophy  was  studiously 
declined,  and  true  Christianity  was  thought  to  consist  wholly  in  its  historical 
traditions  and  documents,  and  those  obvious  truths  which  could  be  easily 
comprehended  by  the  people.  The  representatives  of  this  tendency  were 
Irenaeus  and  TertuUian,  who  also  indulged  in  tiie  expectation  of  a  millennial 
kingdom  nigh  at  hand,  (a)  Irena^ua  was  a  disciple,  and  perhaps  also  a  com- 
panion of  Polycarp,  during  the  journey  of  that  martyr  to  Rome,  and  was  a 
bishop  of  Lyons  (177-202).  He  was  a  perspicuous,  judicious,  and  philosoph- 
ically educated  instructor,  with  youthftil  recollections  reaching  back  to  apos- 
tolic times,  and  now  came  forward  as  the  opponent  of  the  Gnostic  specula- 
tions. As  his  writings  were  regarded  almost  in  the  light  of  foreign  produc- 
tions in  the  country  where  he  resided,  they  soon  became  littie  known,  and 
were  at  an  early  period  lost,  (h)  The  only  literature  which  the  Latin  Church 
possessed,  consisted  entirely  of  translations,  until  the  appearance  of  Quintus 
Septimins  Florcns  Tertullianus.  He  was  at  first  a  heathen  rhetorician,  and 
on  advocate  in  Rome  (about  190),  but  afterwards  a  presbyter  in  Carthage, 
his  native  city  (d.  220).  His  character  was  severe,  gloomy  and  fiery,  but  by 
great  exertions  he  achieved  for  Christianity,  in  the  Punic-Latin  dialect,  a 
literature  in  which  an  animated  rhetoric,  a  sound  and  vivid  conception  of  the 

a)  Tren.  V,  88.     ^Hul  adv.  Marc  III,  28. 

h)  With  the  exception  of  a  ftw  eplatlos  and  fragments,  nothing  remains  bnt  his  S  books  against 
the  OnM^tics,  ((\tyx^^  "^^^^  avarpoiH)  rtis  y^fv6op{>fiov  yvwvttts^  In  an  old  Latin  translatlbn,  the 
1st  Book  and  a  few  fragments  In  the  original  0pp.  ed.  Orahe,  Oxon.  1702.  J/a«8tf«(,  Par.  1710.  Ten. 
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idea],  profound  feelings,  and  legal  Intelligenoe  contended  for  the  supremacy. 
He  placed  a  high  estimate  npon  that  oonsoionsness  of  God  which  he  contend- 
ed might  he  foand  in  the  depths  of  every  soul,  bat  he  was  fond  of  contrasting 
with  proad  irony  the  foolishness  of  the  gospel  with  the  worldly  wisdom  of 
his  contemporaries,  and  the  incredibility  of  the  divine  miracles  with  the  or- 
dinary understanding  of  the  world,  (c)  His  writings  are  partly  controver- 
iblf  and  in  these  he  exhibits  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  catholic  views,  in 
opposition  to  those  of  Pagans,  Jews,  and  Heretics,  and  partly  devotional. 
They  are,  however,  so  written,  that  the  devotional  element  constantly  ap- 
pears in  the  former,  and  the  polemic  in  the  latter,  in  behalf  of  a  strict  moral- 
ity and  discipline,  (d)  The  Montanistio  views  are  perceptible  in  them  all, 
but  they  become  prominent  and  hostile  to  the  Homi^  Church  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  in  which  the  latter  withdrew  its  countenance  from  Montanism, 
for  the  Boman  Church,  rather  than  Tertullian,  experienced  a  change  of  sen- 
timent on  that  snbjeot.  (e)  And  yet  the  western  portion  of  the  Church  con- 
tinned  so  tolerant  toward  Montanism,  that  some  female  martyrs  adhering  to 
that  system  in  the  African  Church  have  always  continued  to  be  acknowledged 
IS  saints,  (/)  and  Tertullian  finally  became  so  prominent,  that  he  is  regarded 
IS  the  actual  type  of  the  Latin  theology.  That  theology  was  then  disinclined 
to  any  philosophical  theories  respecting  divine  things,  and  was  entirely  occu- 
pied with  questions  relating  to  the  condition  of  the  Church,  and  matters  in- 
diipentable  to  salvation. 

§  84.  Tha9eiu$  Caeeilianui  Cyprianus. 

L  Oppi  Cyprlani  ed  RtgalHut,  Par.  l<Ma  t  Feik  Oxt  16S2.  C  od  &  additM  sunt  Dsi.  Cypr. 
JM&MlH.  (OzC  16S4.)  Amtt  ITOa  C  Balaz.  Par.  172«.  t  Gddhom.  Lpa.  ISSSai  2  P.  ViU  Cjpr.  por 
Awtfviii,  ejoa  DUeonum  (Cjpr.  0pp.)  Among  the  actto  xnartyrii  the  two  older  beginning,  Cum 
C)pr.  and  Imper.  YalerUna — IL  P^arnon,  Annates  Cjrprianicl  before  FelVs  edit  //.  F.  ScAmieder^ 
ft.  Cypr.  Bebr.  t.  d.  Elnh.  d.  Klrcbe.  Lp^  1832.    F,  W.  Bettberg,  Cypr.  nacb  a.  Leben  u.  Wirken. 

The  Church  of  his  times  is  well  represented  in  the  life  of  Cyprian.  Hav- 
ing enjoyed  as  a  rhetorician,  and  perhaps  also  as  an  advocate  in  Carthage,  all 
the  pleasures  of  heathenism,  he  became  impressed  with  a  consciousness  of  the 
Ttnity  of  his  life,  and  sought  deliverance  in  the  Church  (246).  Although,  in 
the  excitement  of  a  new  birth  by  baptism,  he  had  sold  his  possessions,  and 
distributed  them  among  the  poor,  a  sufficient  amount  of  real  estate  and  reve- 

— —  I      _  _     ■  ~  ~' 

liH  2  P.  £  I*  IIL  a  1-4.  in  graeenm  aerm.  rostltnU  per  J7.  O.  J.  ThUrach,  (Bind.  xx.  Krit  1842. 
P.  1)  Irtn.  ftagmm.  aneedoU  t^  a  M.  P/aff,  Hag.  Com.  1715.  (Synt  das.  Stattg.  1720.)  Corop. 
Auf6.  IL  eecL  V,  48.  20.  2S.— iC  Dodiceli^  Desi  in  Ir.  Ox.  1689.  Mauuet^  Das.  praeviae  In  Ir.  libroa. 
A  .*!Wfff«»,  d«  Ir.  adv.  baereeea  operia  fontibna,  indole,  doctr.  et  dignitate.  Oott  1836.  4.  Idem,  Iron, 
h  Eneh,  a.  Orabarli  EoeycL  pi  IL  vol.  XXIIL    J.  M.  Prat,  Hist  de  S.  Irende.  Lyon  et  Par.  184a. 

c)  Apologet  o.  17.  De  poenitent  o.  1.  De  virgg.  veL  a  1.  De  reanrr.  o.  8.  G  Maro.  I,  lOe.— De 
cvBc  Ch.  e.  5i  De  pneacript  c  7.  Adv.  Ilennog.  c.  8. 

tf)  Oppw  ed.  Rigamwk  Par.  (1<8S.  164L)  1661 1  SemUr  et  &AiUs.  HaL  li70sa.  6  Th.  Leopold, 
Ifa.  1S89ML  4  F.^A.  Ktander,  Antignoatlcna,  Gelat  dee  Tert  n.  Einl  in  dese.  Scbrr.  Borl.  1S2S. 
(HaO.  L.  Z.  1825.  N.  271aa.)    [Antignoeticua,  ace  tranal.  hy  J.  K  Ryland.  Lond.  1851.  vol.  II,  8.] 

«)  TtrtmL  adv.  Praxean.  e.  L  De  vligg.  veL  o.  la.  De  padic.  o.  1.  Comp.  ITieron.  catal.  c.  58.— ni^ 
G.  Ofmamn,  TertnL  omolA  in  montanUmo  acripU  viderL  Vit  1788.  i.  J,  JL  NdttU,  de  vera  aetato 
Krtpiv.  Tart.  HaL  (1767.)  176SL  (0pp.  Fafl&  IIL  HaL  1817  ) 

/)  ralmim$^  Aeim  88.  Pcfpetota  at  FeUclt  Par.  1661 
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naes  remained  in  his  i>ofl8esBioii  to  enable  him  to  perform  splendid  acts  of  be- 
neficence in  the  accomplishment  of  his  plans.  He  ei^joyed  the  instructioDSi 
bnt  his  heart  never  became  imbued  with  the  profound  sentiments  of  Tertnl* 
lian,  and  his  zeal  was  wholly  expended  in  the  administration  of  the  affiun 
of  the  Church.  All  his  writings  were  drawn  forth  by  passing  events,  and 
by  their  simple  and  ardent  eloquence  they  exerted  a  considerable  influence 
on  those  events.  The  leading  thought  in  all  his  writings  is,  that  the  Church, 
being  one  in  Christ,  should  be  governed  as  a  single  kingdom  by  the  bishops 
appointed  by  Christ.  Ue  refused  the  bishopric  of  Carthage  to  which  he  had 
been  elected,  until,  in  spite  of  an  opposing  party  of  presbyters,  he  recognized 
in  the  tumultuous  expressions  of  the  popular  will  the  mandate  of  God  (248). 
His  plans  for  the  enforcement  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  were  suddenly  inter* 
rupted  by  the  persecution  under  Deoius.  He  fled  (250),  but  from  his  place 
of  refuge  he  continued  arbitrarily  to  govern  his  church  by  means  of  rescripts 
and  vicars,  and  apologized  for  the  little  attention  he  paid  to  the  counsel  of 
his  co-presbyters  and  the  will  of  the  people,  by  referring  to  the  necessitieB 
of  the  times.  A  great  multitude  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  time  of  persecu- 
tion afterwards  begged  that  they  might  be  readmitted  to  the  Church. 
Cyprian  at  first  refused  to  do  this  with  extreme  Montanistic  severity.  But 
the  power  of  pardon  in  such  cases  was  generally  conceded  to  the  confessors, 
who  in  the  present  instance  exercised  it  without  regard  to  his  views.  A 
power  thus  abused  he  refused  to  acknowledge.  The  hostile  presbyters,  led 
on  by  Felicmimui^  whom  they  had  ordained  a  deacon,  now  stirred  up  the 

^ofiended  confessors  and  those  who  had  formerly  relapsed,  until  an  insurrec- 
tion against  his  authority  was  eflbcted.  They  represented  that  it  ill  became 
one  who  had  himself  fled  like  a  hireling,  to  exalt  himself  above  those  who,  in 
times  of  persecution,  had  exhibited  some  signs  of  human  infirmity,  and  least 
of  all  those  who  had  then  heroically  maintained  their  constancy.    They  de* 

^  posed  Cyprian,  and  chose  Fortunatus,  one  of  their  own  number,  in  his  place. 
Cyprian  apologized  for  his  flight,  by  pleading  that  he  was  led  to  it  by  a  divine 
revelation,  and  declared  that  every  one  who  resisted  his  authority  was  a 
rebel  against  Christ.  After  Easter,  in  the  year  251,  he  returned  to  his 
charge,  and  at  u  synod  of  the  African  bishops  represented  his  own  cause  as 
the  common  cause  of  the  episcopacy.  With  this  view,  the  synod  put  down 
the  opposition  of  the  presbyters.  With  respect  to  those  who  had  relapsed, 
he  obtained  a  moderate  decision,  which  enjoined  that  they  should  not  be 
given  over  to  despair,  nor  admitted  to  pardon,  except  in  immediate  danger 
of  death,  or  after  a  long  and  thorough  repentance.  Accordingly,  when  a 
pestilence  was  prevalent,  and  during  the  incursions  of  the  barbarians,  he 
freely  administered  to  them  consolation  and  assistance.  The  intimate  con- 
nection which  he  had  ordinarily  maintained  with  the  Eoman  Church,  and 
which  had  been  strengthened  by  a  common  interest  in  opposition  to  the  No- 
vatians,  was  interrupted  (after  253)  by  the  controversy  respecting  the  bap- 
tism of  heretics.  In  opposition  to  the  Roman  bishop,  Cyprian  contended, 
that  truth  was  to  be  ascertained,  not  by  an  appeal  to  usage,  but  to  reason ; 
that  each  bishop  was  equal  in  authority  to  every  other ;  that  the  laws  of  no 
province  were  a  uniform  model  for  those  of  another,  and  that  a  diversity  of 
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was  not  inconsistent  with  the  general  unity  of  the  Chnrch.  Stephen 
rafnsed  to  receive  the  African  messengers  whom  he  sent  to  Kome.  Cyprian 
appealed  to  the  Asiatic  bishops,  in  whose  name  FirmiUan^  bishop  of  Gaeso- 
rea,  wrote  an  epistle  fall  of  bitter  derision  of  the  arrogant  pretensions  of 
tbe  Roman  bishop.  In  a  synod  convened  at  Carthage,  the  African  bishops 
onanimoasly  protested  against  Rome  (§  71).  While  these  things  were  tran- 
sfnring,  Valerian  published  his  edict  against  the  Christians.  Cyprian  had 
DOW  become  too  conspicuous  to  find  safety  in  another  flight.  IlaviDg  ac- 
knowledged himself  a  Christian  and  a  bishop,  he  was  banished  by  the  pro- 
ooDsol  to  Carbi,  bat  be  was  afterwards  permitted  to  return  to  his  garden  at 
Cttthage.  After  a  yearns  respite,  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  against 
him  as  an  enemy  to  the  Roman  gods,  and  the  chief  of  a  criminal  association. 
He  was  accordingly  beheaded  on  the  fourteenth  of  Sept.  258.  No  obstruc- 
tiua,  however,  was  offered  to  his  admiring  friends,  as  they  perfonned  the 
\ma  offices  of  affection  to  him  in  his  death,  and  as  they  did  honor  to  his  life- 
)/bm  remains. 

§  85.    I.  The  School  of  Alexandria, 

n.  B.  F.  Gusrikf^  de  schola  quae  Alexindriae  floruit,  ratcchetica.  IlaL  lS24a.  2  P.  C.  F.  G. 
lht*^>acA,  de  acbola,  quae  Alex,  floruit,  cat  Stettin.  1S26.  P.  I.  couip.  JfatUr,  do  I'ecole  d'Alexan- 
£rW>.  Par.  (18^.)  1S40.  2  Th.  BttUr,  Qeseh.  do  cbrlstl.  Pbil.  vol  I.  p.  421  w.  [Epitome  of  the  Hi^t 
•f  PliiL  trmiwL  from  the  FreDcli  by  C.  &  Jlenrff,  toL  L  pp.  207-221).  Neander^  Ilibt  of  the  Cbr. 
E«L  traoid.  bj  «/.  Torrey.  rol  L  pp.  fi2(Mi67.] 

AI>out  the  middle  of  the  second  century  arose  in  Alexandria  an  ecclesias- 
tical *chfK)1,  nnder  the  superintendence  of  the  bishop,  after  the  model  of  the 
schools  of  philosophy.  Sooner  or  later,  it  was  unavoidable  that  the  science 
ixkd  literature  of  Greece  should  become  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  cause 
of  Chrijit.  {a)  This  had  already  been  unintentionally  commenced  by  tlie 
Apologists,  but  it  was  now  consummated  from,  a  direct  j)ur]>ose  and  prefer- 
ence in  the  Alexandrian  school.  Among  those  who  presided  over  this  school, 
vas  Pautaenus  (about  180),  previously  a  Stoic,  and  since  immortalized  by 
his  pupils,  (b)  Titus  Flavins  Clemens^  probably  from  Athens,  did  not  embrace 
Christianity  until  mature  years,  and  after  exhausting  all  the  advantages  of 
Greek  and  Christian  culture,  he  professed  to  have  found  in  Pantaenus  a  cor- 
itet  interpreter  of  the  Scriptures.  lie  first  became  the  assistant  and  then 
the  successor  of  his  chosen  teacher  in  the  management  of  the  school  (about 
191-S02),  until  jost  before  the  persecution  under  Severus,  when  he  betook 
himself  to  the  house  of  one  of  his  pupils.  The  last  trace  we  have  of  him 
wia  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  year  211.  In  a  work  which  he  divided  into  three 
parts,  according  to  the  successive  steps  of  Conversion,  Discipline,  and  Free 
Inrigfat,  he  has  collected  in  a  motley  form,  principally  from  the  trca- 
nres  of  Grecian  wisdom,  whatever  is  favorable  to  Christianity,  contended 
igiinst  every  thing  hostile  to  the  gospel  in  Gnosticism,  determined  with 


«)  K^amrmxtin)  La  PlatoniaiiM  diroll^^  G^oi^  (Aiusterd.)  17(K).  Mo^hem.  de  tnrhnta  per  rco.  Pla* 
taa.  Eee.  Helmit  1788u  On  tba  other  baod:  Bttltm^  defense  des  8.  Pi•rc^  acciiMSt  de  Platonisino. 
^-  I'll.  4.  Eeil  de  doctoribna  ret  Ecc.  culpa  corrup^ae  per  Plat,  sententlos  Theologlae  liberandi^. 
l«c  xmm.  n  Cmmt  4  (0pp.  ed.  GoUthorn.  Lp&  1821.  Th.  II.) 

h  KutA.  II.  ccc  y,  10. 
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mach  liberality  and  moderation  many  controversial  questions  in  ecdesiastioal 
ethics,  and  in  an  animated  and  snggestive  form  has  ventured  only  to  hint  at 
his  pecaliar  views,  (e)  Ori(/en^  horn  at.  Alexandria  (185),  was  the  son  of 
Leonides,  whose  martyrdom  (202)  ho  was  prevented  from  sharing  by  the 
gentle  violence  of  his  mother,  who  controUed  his  passions,  and  educated  Mm 
with  pious  care.  With  a  soaring  spirit,  a  firm  character,  and  an  iron  dili- 
gence (*Ada/buiifr(or,  XaXiccyrrpor),  he  soon  made  himself  master  of  the  Alex- 
andrian learning,  and  a  scribe  weU  instructed  unto  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
The  youth  of  eighteen  years  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  President  of  the 
School,  and  continued  to  live  in  poverty,  reftising  all  compensation  from  his 
pupils,  and  practising  the  utmost  abstemiousness.  Before  ho  renounced  his 
early  views  of  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  in  a  moment  of 
bold  enthusiasm,  he  yielded  a  literal  obedience  to  one  of  their  supposed  re- 
quirements, (d)  His  superior  development  appears  to  have  received  as  much 
asdstance  from  the  lectures  of  Ammonius  Saccas  (e)  as  from  the  writings  of 
Clement.  The  instruction  of  the  children  of  his  school  he  committed  to  an 
assistant,  while  he  conducted  the  more  advanced  pupils  through  the  whole 
range  of  Grecian  studies,  to  the  intellectual  comprehension  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  to  the  philosophy  of  Christianity.  His  irregular  ordination  as  a  presby- 
ter at  Caesarea  (228),  afforded  a  pretext  for  the  manifestation  of  the  aver- 
sion which  his  bishop,  Demetniuf^  entertained  toward  him,  and  he  was  ac- 
cordingly thrust  out  of  the  Church  (281).  This  episcopal  violence,  however, 
was  respected  only  by  those  who  took  no  interest  in  scientific  investiga- 
tion?. Origen  continued  to  live  sometimes  in  learned  leisure  at  Caesarea, 
and  sometimes  in  foreign  countries  on  business  connected  with  the  Church. 
He  died  at  Tyre  (254),  having  previously  confessed  his  faith  with  unshaken 
constancy  during  the  Decian  persecution.  By  his  employment  of  the  Alex- 
andrian Philology  in  the  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  he 
became  the  acknowledged  master  of  a  scientific  method  of  scriptural  investi- 
gation, by  the  grammatical  as  well  as  the  allegorical  style  of  explanation. 
His  work  on  the  Principles,  is  the  first  attempt  to  comprise  the  principles  of 
Christianity  in  a  single  scientific  work.    Only  a  part  of  his  writings  have 

o)  Aj6yof  TporpcxriicbT  irp^v  ''E\Kr]vaSy  UaiHayuySst  Irpvfiarus.  Homilj :  T(t  6  cm^6' 
fityof  Tkovaios  ;  ed.  C.  Segaar^  Tn^.  1S16.  More  mndid  and  bolder  aru  the  Oloases  upon  the 
6crlpiare^  bworxntdttrtii^  which  are  lott  with  the  exception  of  a  crippled  explanation  of  the  Oath. 
Epistles,  nnder  Um  title  of  Adumbrations.  Perbap^  also,  the  iK  r»if  vpofftririKSfr  iicXeytd 
belonged  to  this  work.  Hymnos  in  G.  Salvatorem,  ed.  F.  Piper^  Gott  ISSA.  0pp.  ed.  Syfburg, 
lleldelb.  1592.  f  and  often.  PotUr,  Ox.  1715.  t  Yen.  1767.  2  Th.  f.  Voc\iH  edition  in  the  8d  part  oC 
the  Bibl.  sacra,  ed.  R,  KMz,  L\a  1881-^.  4  Th.—I/qfsUd^  de  Oroot,  de  Clem.  &  dc  vl,  qnam  PbiL 
gr.  inpr.  platonica  habait  ad  Clem,  informandum.  Oron.  1S28.  (TiUn^  Clem,  in  Ersch.  n.  Oruber^ 
Encycl.  vol  XVIII.  p.  4m.  Dashne^  de  yv^ffUy  Clem,  et  do  vestiglls  neoplatonicae  plill.  in  ea  oIh 
tUs.  Lpsi  lfl81.  F.  R.  EyUH,  Clem.  als.  PbiL  n.  Dichtcr.  Lps.  1682.  Baur,  Chr.  Gnosis,  p.  fi028S. 
Kling,  Bedeutang  dcs  Clem.  £  d.  Entst  d.  chr.  Thool.  (Stud.  a.  Krit.  1841.  P.  4.)  [Art  Clem,  in  W. 
Smith's  Diet  of  Blog.  and  Mytbol.  New  York.  1S52.  2  vols.] 

d)  Matt,  19, 12.  comp.  6,  20b.  EuMfb.  II.  eoo.  VI,  8.  comp.  23.  Orig.  in  Matth.  torn.  15.  (Th.  IIL  pi. 
«5l8iL)  comp.  SchniUer,  Orig.  tk.  d.  Grandlehr«n  d.  Glanbcnswiss.  Btuttg.  1885.  p^  XXXIIIia.  On 
the  other  hand:  Engahnrdl,  in  d.  Stud,  vl  Krit  1888.  P.  1.  p.  1578a. 

e)  //.  A.  IIHgl,  der  Berioht  d.  Porphyr.  Q.  Orig.  Kogonsb.  1885.  R^eptnning^  App.  8.  to  vol  L 
L.  KrOg^r,  &.  das  Yerti.  d.  Orig.  la  Amxn.  Bacc  (Illgcn's  Zeltachr.  1848.  P.  1.) 
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come  down  to  modem  times,  some  of  them  in  a  Latin  translation  by  Rvfinus^ 
and  others  in  extracts  by  the  orthodox  writers  of  his  age.  (/)  Clement 
reached  Christianity  through  philosophy,  Origen  reached  philosophy  throngh 
Christianity.  The  former  proceeded  in  the  style  of  an  eclectic  philosopher, 
in  whose  conception  of  a  complete  gnostic  the  Stoical  ideal  predominated, 
with  its  calm  tranqnillity  derived  not  from  the  hnman  but  fh)m  the  divine 
ipirit ;  the  latter  showed  a  more  decided  predilection  for  Plato.  Both  grasped 
after  a  knowledge  which  should  comprehend  the  universe,  but  their  efforts 
irere  characterized  more  by  a  literary  fondness  for  philosophy,  than  by  philo- 
Bopliical  depth)  as  they  developed  the  religious  ideas  involved  in  the  facts  of 
Christianity,  smoothed  away  the  difiSculties  which  must  attend  a  one-sided 
and  purely  historical  conception  of  it,  and  elevated  it  above  the  extremes  of 
Judaism  and  of  Gnosticbm,  even  though  its  truths  were  received  in  a  limited 
form*  Taken  together,  their  doctrines  constituted  one  comprehensive  whole, 
whose  form  was  a  philosophy  of  Christianity,  whose  substance  was  the  free- 
dom of  the  mind  in  its  everlasting  activity,  and  whose  source  was  the  Deity 
himaelf. 

§  86.  II.     CharacteristicB  of  the  Alexandrian  Theology. 

1.  Philosophy  was  to  the  Greek  what  the  law  was  to  the  Jew,  an  in- 
structor showing  the  need  of  Christy  and  proposing  a  proper  pattern  of 
righteousness.  God  has  revealed  his  true  nature  in  appropriate  methods, 
throng  the  Logos  to  all  nations,  (a)  The  highest  revelation  he  has  ever 
made  of  himself  is  in  Christianity,  by  means  of  which  many  a  retired  vil- 
lage has  become  an  Athens.  The  position  of  the  faith  of  the  common  people 
k  that  in  which  a  merely  historical  Christianity  is  received  on  the  authority 
of  others  (niarit),  but  the  higher  position  of  the  perfect  Christian  is  that  in  ^ 
which  truth  is  contemplated  with  a  free  insight,  and  a  full  consent  of  the  ' 
mind  (ywcrif).  The  doctrines  of  the  Gnosis  were  described  as  those  secret 
tradiUona  which  ori^nally  proceeded  from  Christ,  but  they  were  in  fact  the 
free  scientific  speculations  respecting  well  established  ecclesiastical  tradi- 
tions, (b)  The  Scriptures  were  looked  upon  as  the  result  of  divine  inspira- 
tioii)  though  in  different  degrees,  and  it  was  thought  that  every  part  of  them 
should  receive  a  signification  worthy  of  God.  Where  such  a  meaning  was 
not  supplied  by  the  mere  words,  the  hidden  sense  was  developed  from  the 


/)  1)  For  the  restontton  of  the  Septaaglnt  B«\-i8ion  of  the  t<jxt  of  the  O.  T.  and  its  translations: 
rk  c^avAo.  Ilexaplor.  quae  SQpcrsnnt  cd.  B.  de  Mon^faucoru  Par.  1718.  8  Th.  t  C,  F.  Btihrdty 
Lpa.  Xlffh,  2  Th.  2)  Scboliae  atifxttil^atiSt  commentaries  rdfioty  and  practical  expositions,  dfiiKicu 
on  most  of  the  sacred  books,  only  a  few  less  important  parts  of  which  are  preserved  in  Buflnus  and  Je- 
nokb.  8)  n«^i  iLpx**^t  ^  ^^*  ^^  ^  '^^  ^  '^^  ^^^  greater  part  of  the  4th  vol.  are  extant  in  the  Greek, 
the  xemainder  la  In  Bofln's  Lat  version,  ed.  £  iZ,  Btdepenning.  Lpsi  1836.  4)  Karc^  K^Xcrou. — 
Opp.  ed.  <7.  et  a  V.  Delarue.  Par.  178&«.  4  Th.  t  Lommatzsoh,  Ber.  1981-44  17  Th.— ZTiw^tiMi, 
Or^enlana,  prefixed  to  his  edit  of  the  Commentaries,  (Par.  1679.)  and  in  the  4th  vol.  uf  the  edit  of 
Ddanu.  G,  Thonuuiwt,  Orig.  Nnmb.  1687.  JS.  R.  Redepenning^  Grig.  Leben  n.  Lchre.  Bonn. 
l»ll-4.  S  pta.    [Article  from  the  British  Quart  Rev.  in  Eclectic  Mag.  of  January,  1846.  pp.  81-101.] 

a)  CZan.  BtYom.  L  pu  881.  YL  pi  761.    On  the  other  side :  Y.  p.  620.  YL  p.  757. 

h)  Fmnder,  da  fldal  gnoMOiqoe  Mm  sea  aem.  Heidlbw  1811. 
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letter  by  meaos  of  allegorical  interpretationa.  (e)  8.  Qod  is  limited  only  by 
his  own  will,  and  is  inscrotable  to  his  creatores,  yet  he  has  revealed  himself 
not  only  by  means  of  the  Logos,  which  he  volnntarily  and  from  all  eternity 
sent  forth,  and  which  is  at  the  same  time  God  and  the  all  pervading  reason, 
but  also  by  means  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  personal  source  of  aU  sanctification. 
Both  of  these  are  developments  of  the  divine  essence,  and  although  essentially 
subordinate  to  the  absolute  Deity,  they  constitute  a  unity  with  him.  By  the 
agency  of  the  Logos,  who  must  therefore  have  existed  before  it,  God 
created  the  world  of  spirits,  all  of  whom  were  originally  equal  in  dignity  and 
power,  but  as  God  is  eternally  active,  the  series  of  worlds  by  which  he  is 
developed  can  have  neither  beginning  nor  end.  8.  The  spirit  alone  is  worthy 
of  confidence,  matter  is  the  form  in  which  evil  is  manifested,  and  yet  it  is  the 
vessel  in  which  the  spirit  must  be  purified.  Each  world-sphere  is  adapted  to 
that  peculiar  state  of  the  spirits  inhabiting  it,  which  has  been  produced  by 
the  exercise  of  their  moral  freedom.  Even  the  present  condition  of  man 
must  have  been  produced  by  something  voluntarily  done,  involving  him  in 
guilt.  The  Fall  of  man  spoken  of  by  Moses,  is  an  allegorical  representation 
of  a  fall  anterior  to  man's  present  earthly  existence,  in  which  he  is  doing 
penance  for  what  he  then  did,  and  passing  through  a  process  of  purification. 
Moral  freedom  continues  an  inalienable  attribute  of  fallen  man,  unimpaired 
even  in  deatli.  4.  The  Logos,  that  he  might  fully  reveal  himself  in  Christ 
assumed  an  ethereal  body,  by  means  of  a  human  soul  (ylrvxri).  The  plan  of 
Christianity  being  the  same  with  that  of  the  moral  universe  in  general,  of 
course  embraces  all  intellectual  beings  in  all  worlds.  To  those  who  are  in  an 
inferior  stage  of  moral  improvement,  Christianity  is  a  redemption,  but  to 
those  who  are  perfect  it  is  a  free  fellowship,  (d)  5.  There  is  to  be  no  resur- 
rection of  the  flesh,  but  a  development  of  higher  organs,  (e)  not  an  earthly 
but  a  celestial  kingdom  of  Christ,  not  an  everlasting  punishment  in  hell,  but 
on  the  other  hand  every  thing  which  has  fallen  from  Grod  shall  at  some  period 
be  restored  to  its  original  source  (dnoKaTdtjraa'is  rwv  ndmroiv). 

§  87.     in.  Influence  of  Origen, 

The  doctrines  of  the  Church  were  defended  by  Origen  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  It  was  through  his  influence  that  the  expectation  which  then  prevailed 
with  respect  to  a  near  approach  of  Christ's  second  advent,  and  a  millennial 
kingdom,  began  to  be  regarded  as  heretical,  or  at  least  fanatical.  For  centu- 
ries his  influence  upon  tlie  whole  Church  was  powerful,  by  means  of  his  writ^ 
ings  and  a  circle  of  followers  which  gathered  around  him,  and  formed  a 
seminary  of  eminent  teachers  and  bishops  for  the  Church.  He  was  himself, 
however,  well  aware  that  his  doctrines  were  not  suitable  for  the  common 
mind,  and  his  views  of  Christian  science  aUowed  him  intentionally  so  to  write 
that  his  language  was  unintelligible,  and  even  conveyed  error,  to  all  but  the 


e)  J.  A.  Em^ttU  do  Grig,  interpretatlonis  gramra.  Anctore.  (0pp.  crlt  Lagd.  1764  p.  2S888.)  C  R, 
UagenhncK  Obss.  ctrca  Grig,  methodom  Interpret  S.  Be  Baa  1828.  Oomp.  (iTIneO  in  Winen  kxit 
Joorn.  1825.  vol.  TIL  part  4. 

d)  Oriff.  in  Jo.  torn.  I.  (Tk.  IT.  p.  2i.)    e)  Orig,  0pp.  Th.  L  p  80a. 
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inititted.  (<s)  His  ideal  tendency  to  go  beyond  historical  traditions  and  those 
pocnliarities  which  so  strongly  contrasted  with  what  was  common  in  the 
Ghnroh,  were  sore,  sooner  or  later,  to  call  forth  opposition.  The  first  objec- 
t&oofl  urged  against  him  were  of  the  vagnest  character,  and  generally  of  a  per- 
aonal  n«tare^  or  founded  on  gross  exaggerations.  Methodiv^,  Bishop  of  Tyre 
(d.  Sll),  finally  attacked  his  doctrines  respecting  the  development  of  worlds, 
the  resurrection  and  the  freedom  of  the  will,  (b)  His  disciples  made  every 
effort  to  vindicate  the  honor  and  orthodoxy  of  their  illustrious  master.  The 
orthodoxy  of  some  oi  his  views  was  shown  by  comparing  them  with  the  in- 
definite creeds  of  that  day,  and  others  were  excused  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  advanced  only  as  hypotheses.  Even  when  in  prison  the  learned  Pam- 
philuM  of  Gaesarea  wrote  an  apology,  which  was  afterwards  sealed,  as  it  were, 
with  his  own  blood  (809),  and  was  completed  by  Eusebitis.  (c)  Among  Lis 
immediate  pupils,  Dicny%iu»^  his  successor  in  the  office  of  instructor  after  288) 
and  Bishop  of  Alexandria  after  248,  has  represented  especially  the  depart- 
ment of  ecclesiastical  learning,  with  great  zeal  for  the  Church,  but  with  much 
fiberality  with  respect  to  genuine  science,  {d)  and  Gregorius^  after  244,  Bishop 
of  Neo-Oaesarea,  and  sumamed  Thaumaturgm  by  the  orthodox  of  subsequent 
times,  represented  Origen's  practical  ascetic  tendency.  («) 

§  88.    Appendix  to  the  Literary  EUtory, 

A  pious  veneration  for  Christian  antiquity  has  usually  preserved  with 
much  care  the  names  of  some  writers  who  are  not  fairly  entitled  to  a  place 
in  history  by  their  character  or  influence.  Athenagorae^  according  to  some 
micertain  accounts,  the  predecessor  of  Pantaenus  in  Alexandria,  wrote  with 
eonsiderable  philosophical  talent  a  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion (about  180).  (a)  JuUub  Afrieanus,  a  presbyter  at  Nicopolis  (Emmaus)  and 
a  friend  of  Origen,  though  more  advanced  in  age  (d.  about  232),  was  a  learned 
annaUBt,  and  by  some  extant  letters  appears  to  have  been  a  judicious  critic  of 
the  Scriptures,  (h)  Jffippolyttu,  a  bishop,  and  a  contemporary  of  Origen,  was 
said  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  to  have  left  valuable  writings  in  explanation  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  in  reftitation  of  heretics,  (c)    The  titles  and  fragments  of 

o)  OHff.  CL  Geli.  Ill,  79.  Stromm.  \L  in  ffieron.  Apol  L  wlv.  Rnf.  o.  la 

ft)  IIcpi  iumirrdvfmff  wtpl  rS»v  yttntirw^t  Tcpl  avrt^ovirlov.  Fngm.  in  EpipK  bacr.  64 
PML  end.  S84,  S3&  comp.  Socmt  It  ecc  YI,  18. 

e)  Apolo|;iM  pro  Grig.  lib.  YL  Greek  Frag,  in  Phot,  ood.  118.  The  first  book  is  In  Rnfln's  trans- 
litfoii. 

tf)  Fraftnents:  Bom.  1797.  t  OaUand,  BIbL  PP.  Tb.  III.  p.  48188. 

4)  Eiff  'Qptytnii'  vpov^vririKhs  koI  xainiyupiKhs  x6yos.  *Ewiaro\^  kukoi  ik^,  Ilis  life 
bj  Orafpriiu  Nyaa.  from  namtivos  supplied  by  bis  grandmother.  0pp.  c.  vita  cd.  G.  VoMitu^  Mog. 
im.  4  Fragment!  of  bU  writings  in  Afiff.  Maii  N.  ColL  Tb.  YII.  P.  I.  p.  170s8.  Conip.  Euscb.  If. 
«e&  YI,  SOL  YII,  14 

«)  n«pl  iu^arrda^tms  r&v  vtKp&y,  ed.  Reehenberfft  Lpa.  16SA. 

h)  XpcvaypmpAr  triprt  atovlJur^iara.  'Etiot.  Tcpl  r^r  /car^  ^ovtrtivyuy  Iffroplas 
wttdbm  to  Origen,  with  the  reply  of  the  latter,— *Eirtcrr.  irphs  'ApidTcfSr^y,  a  harmony  of  the  ge< 
B«loflc«  uf  Jccoa.  RoutK,  Bellq.  sacr.  vuL  It. 

e)  Euatd.  H.  eec  YI,  90,  Si,  41  HUron,  oatal  o.  61.  Phot,  ood.  121.  Ehe^etu  in  Aumiani  BlbL 
or.  ToL  UL  P.  L 
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his  works  are  thought  by  many  to  indicate  an  oriental  character,  and  a  de- 
gree of  education  somewhere  between  that  of  Origen  and  that  of  Irenaens.  (d) 
Bat  his  statue,  found  in  the  Ager  VerantiSy  near  Rome  (1551),  with  the  Eas- 
ter cycle  engraved  upon  his  cathedra  and  a  catalogue  of  his  writings,  imply 
that  he  must  have  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  and  that  the  Portns  Ro- 
manus  mentioned  as  his  bishopric,  must  have  been  the  port  near  Ostia.  (e) 
Tet,  as  Prudentius  had  sung  the  martyrdom  of  a  highly  esteemed  Novatian 
presbyter,  who,  in  view  of  death,  returned  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  after 
his  execution  near  the  mouths  of  the  Tiber,  had  been  conveyed  to  the  Roman 
catacombs,  (/)  and  in  the  time  of  that  poet  had  been  honored  with  a  mag- 
nilicent  martyrium,  and  a  great  annual  festival  at  Rome,  the  discoverers  of 
this  statue  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  martyr  was  the  same  person  as  the 
ecclesiastical  writer,  (g)  Later  martyrologies,  however,  indicate  that  the  mar- 
tyr came  to  Rome  from  Antioch,  where  a  lively  interest  existed  in  favor  of 
Kovatianism.  (h)  Laetantius  Firmianus,  an  Italian  preceptor  to  the  prinoe 
Crispus,  in  whose  misfortunes  he  was  probably  involved  (d.  about  330),  com- 
menced, during  his  residence  as  a  rhetorician  at  Nicomedia,  in  the  midst  of 
the  last  persecution,  his  treatise  on  the  nature  and  achievements  of  Chris- 
tianity, in  contrast  with  those  of  Heathenism.  In  this  work  he  has  shed  all 
the  rhetorical  splendor  of  his  age  upon  the  gospel,  and  has  acquired  the  ap- 
pellation of  a  Christian  Cicero.  His  belief  in  a  principle  of  evil  appointed 
by  God,  and  of  equal  rank  with  Christ,  and  in  a  millennial  kingdom,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  lingering  shadow  of  the  preceding  century,  (i) 

§  89.    Apocryphal  Literature. 

Among  the  Jews,  the  heathen,  and  the  Christians  of  this  period,  it  was 
thought  that  the  truth  might,  without  impropriety,  be  defended  by  means  of 
what  was  untrue.  The  lives  of  their  heroes  and  saints  especially  might  be 
embellished  as  much  as  they  pleased,  and  the  credit  of  such  compositions 
might  be  aided  by  attaching  to  them  some  celebrated  name.  In  this  way  was 
produced,  within  the  Church  as  well  as  beyond  its  pale  an  apocryphal  litera- 
ture, composed  partially  of  harmless  fictions  and  popular  legends,  and  partially 

d)  HippoL  Opp.  ed.  FabriciOA.  Hamb.  ITlOes.  2  vols,  t 

<•)  K.  J.  Kimmel,  de  Hip.  rlta  et  scrlpUa.  P.  I.  Jen.  1S89.  Z.  F.  W.  Seinecke,  Leben  n.  Scbrr.  d. 
Hipp.  (Illgen'8  Zeitscbr.  1812.  P.  a)  On  the  other  side:  C.  (7.  BaeneU,  de  Hipp.  Gott  1833.  4  m 
Bishop  of  Bostra. 

/)  Peristepli.  bym.  11. 

g)  According  to  Winkdtnann^  Werke,  ed.  by  Meyer  A  8cbnlze,  vol  XYII.  p.  881.  the  statue  be- 
longed to  the  time  of  Alex.  SeTems — certainly  too  early— according  to  Plainer^  in  d.  Beacxvib.  d. 
Stadt  Bom.  by  Platner,  Bnnsen,  ^  otb.  voL  2.  pi  820.  the  latest  period  was  that  of  tlie  6th  cent  [Bee 
Bunsen's  Hipp.  &  his  Age.  Lond.  1S58.  C.  Wordncorth^  H.  Jb  the  Choroh  of  Kome,  4.  Lond.  1858L  and 
articles  in  the  Jan'y  Nos.  of  the  Edinb.  &  English  Beviews  for  1S53.] 

K)  The  combined  evidence  thus  obtained  may  be  seen  in  GiweUr^  [Eccles.  Hist  transL  by  Dor 
tidstm^  Edinb.  vol.  I.  p.  219.  note  9.] 

0  Institationnm  div.  1.  YII.  De  mortibns  persocutomoL  De  ira  Del  De  opiflcio  Dei,  vel  de  form*- 
ttone  hominia.  Opp.  ed.  B&nemann,  Lps.  1789.  Lebrun  et  Lenglet  Dafresnoy^  Par.  1748.  2  Th.  4 
O.  F.  Fritz9che^  Lps.  1842.— 1  2  T^.—F.  O.  Ph.  Ammon^  LacL  opiniones  de  rel.  in  systema  redactae, 
dsft.  IL  ErL  lS2a  IT.  J.  Spyker^  de  prcUo  Institationibos  Lact  tribnondo.  Lugd.  1S2<>.  L,  JTautbnMlU, 
l&tades  sar  Lact  Strassb.  1887. 
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of  intendonal  forgeries,  (a)  Writings  of  the  former  kind  have  heen  so  tho- 
roQghly  revised  bj  the  Gnostics  and  Manichaeans,  that  their  origin  and  pri- 
mary design  can  no  longer  be  determined  with  any  certainty,  and  even  their 
dogmatic  character  is  for  the  most  part  indeterminate  and  contradictory.  In 
this  resjxect  they  are  a  fair  exemplification  of  the  age  which  gave  them  birth. 
Even  in  those  rare  instances  in  which  the  deception  was  discovered  and  cen- 
sored by  the  Church,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Acts  of  Paul  and  Theckla,  written 
under  the  impnlse  of  a  warm  affection  for  Paal,  and  an  almost  poetical  sen- 
timent in  behalf  of  the  duty  of  self-sacrifice,  the  work  remained  for  a  long 
time  in  circnlation  among  the  Oharches.  (b)  1)  Among  those  called  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  may  be  noticed  a  cycle  of  histories  pretending  to  give  an  account 
of  the  miracles  wrooght  by  the  apostles,  collected  and  revised  so  as  to  favor 
the  interests  of  Manichaeism,  by  some  one  under  the  name  of  Leueius  Cho^ 
rinns,  (e)  2)  Jewish  imitations  of  earlier  prophetic  visions  were  sometimes 
nsed  by  Christians  with  their  own  interpretation,  and  sometimes  counterfeited 
by  Jewish  Christians,  to  show  the  completion  of  the  Messianic  prophecies  by 
ftcts  taken  from  the  life  of  Jesus,  {d)  8)  Some  lost  prophecies,  ascribed  to 
Ejfstaspes^  an  ancient  Persian  seer,  gave  to  the  Asiatic  Christians  a  prophet 
of  the  Messiah,  fVom  their  own  native  region,  (e)  4)  The  Syhilline  Oracles 
wore  written  by  many  different  authors  in  the  course  of  several  centuries.  (/) 
The  oldest  of  them  were  composed  by  heathen  and  Jewish  writers  to  sub- 
aerve  their  own  peculiar  views,  and  in  many  instances  probably  as  a  poetical 
amusement.  But  the  principal  part  of  them  consisting  of  reproaches  against 
beathenism,  and  predictions  of  its  approaching  overthrow,  were  written  by 
Christians,  probably  not  so  much  to  oppose  and  alarm  their  enemies,  as  to  en- 
oourage  their  friends.  By  those  apologists,  however,  who  were  conversant 
with  pagan  literature,  they  were  made  use  of  as  divinely  inspired  writings. 

a)  Irem.  I,  26.— JTocAtftoi,  de  caiuis  sappoitt  libror.  inter  Cbriat  (Das.  ad  H.  ecc  pert  Th. 
I  pi  SITml) 

h)  Tertmi.  de  bept  e.  17.  Acta  8.  PmH  et  Tbecklae,  ed.  Orctbe^  Splcileg.  Th.  I.  p.  81a.  [Apoer. 
Snr  Tcit  Lood.  1821.] 

e)  TAp  *Awo(rr6\mp  rtpUiou  Phot  cud.  114  Acta  8.  TbonuM,  •H  J.  0.  ThiUx,  Lpe.  1823. 
Apokr.  Err.  k  Leben  Jesu.  p.  13a. 

^  FabriHus,  Codex  peendepigr.  V.  T.  ed.  2.  Ilamb.  17128.  2  Th.— The  book  of  Enoch  the  Pro- 
flet,  tnnai  from  an  Ethiopic  MS.  bj  R.  Laurmee,Oxt  (1321.)  188a  A.  O.  Hoffman^  das  Bnch  ITe- 
Hch  In  Uebem  mit  Commentar.  Jena.  1888-8.  2  Abth.  [Lond.  Chrlat  Obserrer,  (in  Llttell's  EeL  Mag. 
UO.)  Book  of  Enoch.  NL  Stuart^  in  Bibl.  Kepoi.  for  Jan.  184a  ppi  86-]30.]-Ezrae  1.  IV.  (Fabric.  Th. 
I  ITSm.)  Teraio  Aethiopica,  lat  angliceqne  reddita  a  R.  lAXiwencA,  Oxf.  1S2a— A/  Siod^iccu  rwv 
UifKa  Uarpiapx^f^t  ^  Grabe,  Splcll.  Th.  L  p.  14:i6&  Ck>mp.  C.  /.  XUzack^  de  testam.  XII.  Patr. 
^  ISIOl  4 — Aseenelo  (^j^a^oTiic^i')  Isalae  vatls,  opoac  apnd.  Aethiopaa  compertum,  a  vers,  lat 
Of^kanaqne  ed.  R.  Laurence^  Oxon.  1819.  Gieseler^  retos  translatio  lat  vlslonla  Jeaaiae  ed.  praef 
Maoda  iH  GotL  1892.  4  comp.  NitMich  tn  d.  Stnd.  n.  Krit  1880.  P.  2L  L&cke,  EinL  z.  Apok.  p.  1208S. 
GJIrbrer,  Creacb.  d.  Urehr.  toL  L  1.  p.  6388. 

«)  Fr.  Wiildit  de  HTStaape.  (Comm.  Soc  Bog.  Oott  Th.  L  p.  Saa.) 

f)  Sibjlllnomm  Oracnioram  L  TIIL  ed.  SerwUius  OaUaeiMy  Amst  1G89.  4  On  this,  see  also  L 
XL-XIV.  ioAnifeU  Maji  Scriptomm  vett  nova  eollectta  Rom.  1828. 4  Th.  III.  p.  ^^BUdt^  (L  Entst. 
v-ZoMinmena.  d.  Sib.  Orak.  (TheoL  Zeitachr.  BrL  1819.  P.  1.  2.)  {David  JUondeU,  Treatise  of  the 
«bfIla.Lond.lMLi:] 
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§  90.     Subardinationists  and  Monarchians. 

L  All  acconnts  of  the  MonarchUns  are  derived  from  the  party  lioatfle  to  and  Anally  vlct^kms 
over  them,  Me.  g.  TertvUian^  who  hated  them  as  opponents  ctf  Montanlsm ;  Epiphaniu9  and  T%e<h 
doret^  who  regarded  them  with  the  prejudices  of  the  Athanaslan  pari^ ;  and  EutAiuM^  the  most  im- 
partial, but  not  unaffected  by  the  spirit  and  views  of  the  age. 

IL  Martini,  Pragm.  Geech.  d.  dogma  v.  d.  Gotth.  Ch.  in  d.  ersten  4  Jahrh.  Kof>t.  ISOOi  vol.  I. 
SrhltUrmaeher^  Q.  d.  Gegens.  iw.  d.  SabcU.  n.  Athan.  VorsL  v.  d.  TrinitilL  (TheoL  Zeitschr.  Brl.  1822. 
P.  8.  p.  89508.)  Htinichen^  de  Alogis,  Thcodotiants,  ArtomonitK  Lps.  1829.  /..  iMnge^  Geseh.  n. 
Lehrbegr.  d.  Unitarier  vor  d.  Nic  By  node.  (Beitr.  z.  KGesch.  vol.  II.)  Lpz.  1881.  Td^m^  Abh.  in 
Illgen*s  Zeitsclir.  1632.  vol.  II.  Pt  2.  p.  17p&)  1888.  vol.  III.  Pt  1.  p.  65m.  Pt  2.  p.  ITSas.  Comp. 
Gietler  in  d.  Stud.  u.  Krit  1888.  P.  4.  p.  12ins.  Bttur,  d.  chr.  Lehre  v.  d.  Drdeinlgkeit  n.  Mensch- 
werd.  in  gesch.  Entw.  Tnbw  1841.  Th.  L  p.  1828&  O.  A.  JfeUr^  d.  Lehre  v.  d.  Trin.  In  hist  Entw. 
Hamb.  n.  0. 1844.  vol.  1.  p.  748ft. 

The  whole  effort  mode  by  the  Church  of  this  period  to  rise  above  the 
religion  of  mere  feeling  to  the  possession  of  clear  ideas,  was  now  concen- 
trated in  the  inqniry,  Who  was  Christ  ?  The  answer  of  the  Jews,  declaring 
that  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  reminded  the  Greeks  of  the  sons  of  deities  in 
their  mythology,  (a)  As,  however,  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  nnity  was 
considered  indispensable,  and  as  Christians  conld  not  feel  that  the  essential 
glory  of  Christ  was  adequately  expressed,  when  it  was  said  in  Jewish  phrase, 
that  he  was  anointed  and  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  attention  of  aU  was 
turned  to  the  philosophic  theory  of  the  Zoz/o^,  regarded  as  that  by  which 
God  contemplated  his  own  nature,  and  revealed  himself  in  the  universe  as 
far  as  it  is  an  image  of  the  divine  life.  Two  parties  sprung  up  after  the 
middle  of  the  second  century,  neither  of  which  hesitated  to  call  Christ,  in  a 
Hellenistic  sense,  not  only  a  Son  of  God,  but  God  himself.  One  of  these  be- 
lieved that  the  Logos  had  an  existence  before  our  world,  and  was  an  exact 
image  of  the  Deity,  but  a  subordinate  person.  Tlie  popular  expression  with 
respect  to  the  generation  of  this  Logos,  must  have  been  understood  as  im- 
plying either  with  the  Gnostics,  that  it  was  an  cnmnntion  from  the  divine 
essence,  or  with  the  Alexandrians,  tliat  it  was  an  eternal  procession  from  it 
by  an  exercise  of  the  divine  will.  According  to  this  view,  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  regarded  as  an  actual  person,  but  one  so  subordinate  and  so  little  regard- 
ed, that  many  who  looked  upon  the  Son  as  a  person,  held  that  the  Spirit 
was  merely  a  power  of  God,  or  a  mode  of  his  operation.  This  relation  of 
the  divine  economy  has  been  denominated,  since  the  time  of  Tertullion,  the 
Trinity,  The  other  party,  either  from  its  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
unity  {fxovapxia\  held  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man,  but  bom  of  the  virgin  by 
the  power  of  the  divine  Spirit,  and  exalted  to  be  the  Lord  of  the  whole 
Church,  or  from  a  regard  to  Christ's  dignity,  believed  that  ho  was  a  revela- 
tion and  manifestation  of  God  on  earth,  (h)  Those  who  held  to  this  last 
view,  were,  by  their  opponents,  called  Fatripassiani,  Justin  informs  us, 
that  even  in  his  day  it  was  not  regarded  as  inconsistent  with  Christianity  to 
hold  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man,  and  TertuUian  reluctantly  testifies,  thot  in 
his  vicinity  this  was  the  common  sentiment,  (c)    The  first  kind  of  Monarch- 


a)  JttMln.  Apol.  L  c  21.    C.  Tryph.  c.  69.    Comp.  Plinii  Ep.  X,  96. 

h)  Athena ff.  Legat  c  10.    In  Justin,  c  Tryph.  c.  128.    The  distinction  between  the  two  kinds 
of  Monarchianism :  Orig.  in  Ja  torn.  2,  2. 

c)  Jwftin,  c  Tryph.  c  48.     Tertuk  adv.  Prax.  c  8. 
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ianism  has  alwayS)  since  that  time,  been  rejected  as  often  as  it  has  made  its 
appearance,  inasmuch  as  no  one  would  then  presume  to  think  of  Christ  in 
less  exalted  terms  than  those  in  which  the  Gnostic  heretics  represented  him. 
But  even  where  no  such  a  rejection  took  place,  it  naturally  followed  that  no 
one  had  any  great  timidity- in  denying  a  mere  man.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Monarchians  of  the  second  class  were  regarded  in  many  parts  of  the  Church 
as  orthodox,  and  were  not  generally  very  seriously  opposed,  until  an  assault 
was  made  upon  them  by  persons  at  a  distance,  which  was  repelled  by 
an  appeal  to  apostolical  traditions,  and  to  the  Uoly  Scriptures.  But  the 
Subordinationists,  whose  views  were  more  conformable  to  those  of  the  com- 
mon people,  gradually  gained  upon  public  sentiment,  and  by  various  means 
at  the  command  of  the  hierarchy,  utterly  destroyed  even  the  second  kind  of 
Monarchianism,  which  had  been  rendered  suspicious  by  the  ease  with  which 
it  was  confounded  with  the  first.  By  ingenious  references  to  reason  and 
revelation,  the  views  of  the  triumphant  party  respecting  the  Logos  were 
made  to  corresipond  with  the  philosophy  of  that  period. 

1)  Epiphanius  speaks  of  a  party  in  Asia  Minor  (about  170)  whom  he  wit- 
tily calls  Alogi^  because  they  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  and  the  gos- 
pel by  John,  together  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Millennium  and  the  book  of 
Revelations.  They  were  probably  the  same  persons  as  those  mentioned  by 
Irenaeos  as  having  rejected  the  gospel  by  John,  and  the  idea  of  the  pro- 
phetic gifts  of  the  Spirit  It  is  evident  that  they  were  opposed  to  the  Mon- 
tanista,  but  we  are  left  in  doubt  whether  they  took  offence  at  the  word  Lo- 
gos merely  as  a  learned  expression,  or  whether  they  were  really  Monarchians, 
as  they  were  regarded  by  Epiphanius.  {(l)  2)  Praxeas^  distinguished  as  a 
eonfessor  in  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  sent  from  Asia  Minor  to 
Rome  to  induce  the  churches  in  the  latter  city  to  refuse  all  fellowship 
with  the  Montanists,  taught  without  molestation  the  second  kind  of  Mo- 
narchianism,  respecting  the  incarnation  of  one  divine  Spirit  in  Christ.  In 
Carthage,  however,  he  was  accused  of  heresy  by  Tertullinn.  {e)  But  The^ 
odotun^  the  Tanner,  who  came  about  the  same  time  from  Byzantium  to  Rome, 
and  began  to  propagate  the  first  kind  of  Monarchianism,  was  driven  fVom 
the  Church  by  Victor^  Bishop  of  Rome.  His  party  was  distinguished  for 
seeolar  learning,  made  use  of  the  Scriptures  as  of  a  merely  human  produc- 
tion, and  was  at  one  time  powerftil  enough  to  elevate  one  of  their  own  num- 
ber to  the  See  of  Rome  itself.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  their  bishop 
was  attacked  by  persons  sent  by  God,  or  by  episcopal  influence,  and  com- 
pelled to  abdicate.  From  this  party  proceeded  another  Theodotns,  a  money- 
broker,  who  became  the  head  of  the  Melchizedeciam^  who  are  said  to  have 
honored  Melchizedek  as  a  heavenly  Redeemer,  superior  to  the  earthly.  Ar» 
temon  was  also  excluded  f^om  the  Church  of  Rome,  for  maintaining  that  the 
establbhed  doctrine  of  the  Church  had  always  been,  that  the  Redeemer  was 
DO  more  than  a  man,  and  that  this  had  never  been  perverted  or  changed  until 


d)  Epipk.  hter.  5L  54.  &    Iren,  III,  11.  comp.  Eu9eb.  H.  eoc  VII,  25.— JT  Merktl,  hist  krit 
AafUar.  d.  BtrelUgk.  d.  Aloger.  &.  d.  Apok.  FrkC  a.  Lps.  17S2. 
€)  rerful  adT.  PiBzaaii. 
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the  time  of  Zeph  jrinua,  who  then  occnpied  the  episcopal  chair  (201-218).  (/) 
8)  Nbetus^  of  Smyrna,  and  probably  a  presbyter  in  Ephesns,  was  ezdnded 
(about  280)  from  his  choroh  as  a  Patripassian.  That  he  should  have  repelled 
this  accusation  in  such  decided  terms,  is  only  to  be  explained  on  the  ground 
that  he  held  to  the  second  kind  of  Monarchianism.  (g)  To  this  also,  Beryl- 
Zv«,  of  Bostra,  professed  adherence.  He  denied  that  our  Saviour  had  any 
personal  existence  prior  to  the  incarnation,  or  that  there  was  in  Christ  a  di- 
vine nature  distinct  fh>m  that  of  the  Father.  He,  however,  conceded  that 
the  Godhead  of  the  Father  dwelt  in  the  person  of  Jesus.  Under  the  instruo- 
tion  of  Origen,  he  finally  renounced  these  views,  and  embraced  another  sys- 
tem of  faith.  (A)  SaMliiiSj  a  presbyter  of  Ptolemais  (250-260),  expressed 
the  same  doctrine  in  terms  still  nearer  those  commonly  used  in  the  Church. 
According  to  him,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit,  were  only  the  difier- 
ent  forms  in  which  the  supreme  Unity,  which  unfolds  itself  in  human  affairs 
as  a  Triad,  reveals  himself  to  men.  In  the  Pentapolis,  his  doctrine  was  re- 
garded as  orthodox,  until  Dionyeivit^  of  Alexandria,  brought  against  him  the 
prelatical  authority,  and  the  stores  of  learning.  But  when  the  latter,  in  the 
course  of  the  controversy,  carried  the  doctrine  of  Origen  so  flar  as  to  assert 
that  the  Logos  was  created  by  the  Father,  was  unequal  to  him  in  nature,  and 
began  to  exist  in  time,  Dionysim^  Bishop  of  Rome,  maintained  against  him 
a  doctrine  which  the  Alexandrian  bishop  would  not  have  denied,  that  the 
Son  had  an  eternal  existence  in  the  Father.  (0  4)  Paul  of  Samosata,  after 
260  Bishop  of  Antioch,  appears  to  have  effected  a  union  of  the  two  kinds  of 
Monarchianism,  although  the  first  was  decidedly  predominant  in  his  system. 
He  maintained  that  Jesus,  as  a  man,  was  begotten  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
that  the  divine  Logos  which  then  began  personally  to  exist,  had  a  peculiar 
connection  with  him.  The  Syrian  bishops  were  violently  opposed  to  their 
Metropolitan,  conspired  against  him  at  three  different  Synods,  and  at  An- 
tioch, in  the  year  269,  proclaimed  his  deposition.  Their  enmity  seems  to 
have  been  much  excited  by  his  political  position  and  worldly  honors,  {l)  and 
it  was  not  until  the  year  272,  when  the  imperial  power  co-operated  with 
them,  that  their  act  of  deposition  was  carried  into  effect.  The  fall  of  this 
powerful  bbhop  decided  the  fate  of  the  Monarchians,  who  are  henceforth 
mentioned  only  as  isolated  individuals,  and  as  heretics  already  condemned 
(Sabelliani,  Samoeateniani.)  In  the  public  acts  of  this  Synod,  the  Sabellian 
form  of  expression,  according  to  which  the  Son  is  of  a  nature  similar  to  that 
of  the  Father  (ofioovtrios  r^  irarpC),  was  also  condemned.  (I) 

f)  Tertul  de  praescr.  append,  c.  68.  Xu9eb.  H.  eoc  Y,  28.  EpipK  baer.  54.  65.  Theodwrd, 
Haeret  fabb.  II,  488. 

g)  Hippolyt  tls  rijp  atptffiv  No^ov  ruror.  (Ed.  Fabric  Th.  IL  p.  668.)  Epiph,  bMr.  ST. 
TKeodoreL  III,  a 

A)  Emeh.  H.  ecc.  VI,  88.  corap.  20.  JTieron,  cataL  c  60.  compi  Orig.  0pp.  Th.  IV.  p.  69Bl— 
UUmann^  de  Ber>'lIo  Boetrcno.  Hamb.  1885.  4.  comp.  Stnd.  n.  Krit  1886.  P.  4  p.  lOTSaa. 

i)  Euseb.  H.  ecc.  VII,  6.  Athanas.  £p.  de  sentenHa  DionysiL  (Th.  L  p.  648»a.)  OaUandii  B\\>. 
PP.  Th.  III.  p.  4»5.  vol.  XIV.  App.  p.  118.  Basil,  Ep.  210.  Ej)iph.  haer.  62.  TheodoreU  II,  9. 
[SchUUrmacher^  transl.  by  M.  Stuart,  In  BIbL  Bcpos.  vol.  V.  p.  265-858.  VI.  p.  1-80.] 

k)  Euub.  U.  ecc  VII,  27-80.  EplpK  haer.  65.  A.  Maji  N.  Coll.  Th.  VIL  P.  1.  p.  68.  2998&— 
Ehrlich^  de  erroribos  Faull  Sam.  Lpa.  1745.  4.  J.  R  Schvcahy  de  P.  Sazn.  vita  atqae  dootr. 
Herbip.  1889. 

0  AthanoM,  de  synod.  Ailm.  et  Selena  c  48.  CTh.  I.  p.  91T.)   ffilar,  de  oynod.  o.  86b 


SECOND   PERIOD. 

VBOM  C0K8TANTINE   TO   OHARLES    THB    GREAT. 

$  01.     General  Mew, 

Heatheiusm  was  now  destroyed  and  Christianity  became  the  religion  of 
the  State.  The  effort  to  attain  a  more  perfect  intellectual  apprehension  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  system,  produced  a  great  agitation  both  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  empire.  The  Church  and  the  State  exerted  a  reciprocal 
and  mntnaDy  pervading  influence  upon  each  other,  and  by  blending  together 
the  politioal  and  dogmatic  interest,  an  unfavorable  result  was  produced  in 
both.  The  rights  of  the  congregations  were  still  enforced  in  almost  all  in- 
stanoee  by  popular  insurrections  and  intrigues  at  court.  The  unity  of  the 
Chnrch  was  carried  out  by  sacrificing  the  independence  of  its  several  parts, 
and  the  whole  became  sulgect  to  the  two  great  bishops  residing  at  old  and 
B6W  Borne.  The  power  of  the  monks  nearly  equalled  that  of  the  clergy. 
Grecian  and  Christian  usages  and  morals  were  blended  together,  and  mu- 
tmlly  corropted  one  another.  From  the  midst  of  these  doctrinal  conflicts, 
and  firom  the  £uiaticiflm  of  the  Desert,  a  class  of  characters  was  produced,  in 
wfaleh  the  Holy  Ghost  allowed  the  spirit  of  the  times  to  attain,  on  a  grand 
•eala,  the  end  for  which  it  indefinitely  longed.  At  the  close  of  this  struggle, 
the  State  was  distracted  by  another  relating  to  images.  Christianity  gave  a 
final  ^ry,  an  internal  life  and  a  consolation  in  misfortune  to  the  Roman 
empira,  bot  oonld  not  prevent  its  overthrow.  A  new  and  simple  faith  ob- 
tdnad  a  victory  over  Christianity  by  means  of  the  sword,  and  closed  against 
it  its  own  native  East.  Greece  alone  continued  Roman,  and  gradually  sunk 
with  its  Church  into  a  long  apparent  death.  The  German  nations  broke 
iato  the  Western  Empire,  but  soon  bowed  themselves  before  the  crops,  and 
gave  to  the  Church  a  new  life.  The  period  naturally  falls  into  two  divisions 
of  nearly  equal  length :  the  Church  of  the  Roman  empire,  to  which  the  ad- 
jacent oriental  countries  belong,  and  the  Church  among  the  Germanic  na- 
tions, to  which  the  Roman  bishopric,  from  the  time  of  Stephen  II.,  was 
tnuHferrod. 


DIVISION  L-THE  IMPERIAL  CHURCH. 

i  92.     Original  Authorities, 

1)  E^Mb,  (S 14.)  Eif  rhp  0iov  Kttvffratnipov.  I IV.  Vita  CoDttant  et  Panegyricoa,  ed.  IMn- 
iekm.  Lpiw  19801  HittoriM  eee.  EoiebiL  L  IX  Raflno  interpreto  ae  XL  Ipsloa  Rujtni,  e<L  Otcci- 
orl  Smb.  1T41&  9  Th.  4  Hiatoria  ecc.  Bciiptorea  graecl,  o.  notis  VaUM  ed.  O,  Reading,  Cantabr. 
ITSa  S  Th.  t    JVietphortM  OaUUHtu,  UicKriff,  Urroploy  ed.  Fronton  U  Due,  Par.  1630.  2  Tlu  f 
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i\  Smlpicii  Str^  Htat  nen,  ed.  ffqfmeisUr,  Tig:  1708.  (Oppc  ed  ffUron.  a  Praia,  Yeron.  1741ft. 
S  Th.  t  ITairxctAiQ''  b^  Chronicon  pascbalef  (vL  C%ir.  cf u  Fretns  Jhm,  du  Cang4.  Par.  1688.  t  Lud. 
Pindorf^  Bonn.  1SS2.  2  Th.  Theophanes  Confuaor,  Xpot^oypa^iot  c.  notit  (Toari  et  CdfnlH^ttU 
Par.  ]«».  Yen.  1729.  C  8)  ulmfnianiM  Maroettinus,  Beram  gest  L  XXXL  «L  FnuttL  Lps.  177a 
ISSSl  ZM^mw«,  Iffropia  rco,  ed.  RettemeUr.  Lpi.  1784.  /m.  JSekk&r,  Bonn.  1887.  [Tba  Greek 
Eccleft.  Ilbtorke  bj  Eoseb.  Tbeod.  Socrat  Sozom.  and  Eragrina,  have  been  newly  tranalated  and  pnb- 
Ibbed,  with  lives  of  the  aotbora,  in  6  vols.  8va  Lond.  1342-^] 

Most  of  the  public  original  documents  are  contained  in  the  acts  of  coun- 
cils and  the  imperial  codes.  Etuebius  was  inflaenoed  in  the  history  of  his 
own  times  at  least  by  gratitude,  (a)  His  Ecclesiastical  History  was  freely 
translated,  and  continued  to  the  time  of  the  translator  by  Hufintu  (395).  (b) 
Among  the  Greeks  it  was  continued  by  the  advocate,  Socrates  SchoUutieus 
(806-^80),  and  ITermia$  Sozmnenus  (828--428).  The  former  was  a  candid  and 
plain  writer ;  the  latter  was  full  of  monastic  notions,  and  wrote  in  a  florid 
style.  Both  were  completed  by  Theodoretut^  bishop  of  Cyrus,  with  a  great 
abundance  of  theological  learning  (825-427).  {e)  All  of  these  were  com- 
posed in  the  spirit  of  the  ascendant  party  in  the  Ohurch.  The  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  Philostorgius  (300-426),  is  a  panegyric  upon  the  vanquished  par- 
ty, and  is  preserved  only  in  the  extracts  made  by  Photius.  Etagrius^  a  dis- 
tinguished advocate  of  Antioch,  continued  the  history  of  the  Catholic  Church 
(481-594)  with  special  attention  to  political  circumstances,  and  an  extreme 
passion  for  orthodoxy.  Extracts  from  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Theodoret, 
are  preserved  in  a  manuscript  work  of  Theodarus  Lector^  and  fragments  of 
his  continuation  of  Socrates  (until  518)  have  been  preserved  by  Nioephorus. 
The  history  of  Nicephorus  Callutiua  (which  at  first  consisted  of  twenty-three 
books,  and  reached  to  the  year  911,  but  now  consists  of  only  eighteen  books, 
extending  to  the  year  610),  was  compiled  in  the  fourteenth  century  from 
older  historical  writings  and  original  documents  in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia. 
It  was  written  in  an  elegant  style,  and  its  sentiments  are  honestly  expressed^ 
but  it  is  characterized  by  servility  and  superstition.  Sulpiciui  Secerui,  at 
first  a  lawyer,  and  afterwards  a  presbyter  in  Gaul,  wrote  a  concise  summary 
of  imiversal  history  (until  400)  with  a  strong  ecclesiastical  spirit,  but  it  is 
important  only  for  what  relates  to  his  own  times,  and  to  events  occurring  in 
his  own  vicinity.  The  Eiuter- Chronicle  (written  until  854,  under  Constan- 
tius,  but  with  later  additions  until  628,  under  Heraclius)  is  principally  a  cal- 
culation of  the  passovers  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  but  it  is  enlivened 
by  a  chronicle  in  which  many  singular  documents  and  accounts  are  communi- 
cated in  a  simple  style,  and  in  an  ecclesiastical  spirit.  TheopTianca  Confenor 
wrote  a  continuation  of  an  older  chronicle  down  to  his  own  time  (285-818), 
and  with  much  learning  made  use  of  ori^nal  documents  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  lost.  His  work  is  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  a  monk  and  of 
a  martyr  to  his  zeal  for  image  worship.  Among  the  last  of  the  heathen  hia- 
torians,  Ammianus  MarcelUnus^  in  those  portions  of  his  history  of  the  em- 
pire which  are  extant  (libb.  14-81.  858-878),  has  recorded  the  ecclesiastical 
events  of  that  period  with  the  impartiality  and  sound  common  sense  of  a  sol- 

a)  Socrat  II.  ecc  1, 1. 

h)  E.  J.  Kimmel,  de  Ruf,  Eui  Interprete  L  II.  Qer.  1388. 

c)  F.  A.  JloUhawen,  do  fonUbus,  qoibos  Socr.  Soz.  et  Theod.  nai  sunt  Goett  1820^  4 
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dier,  and  Zasmtu^  a  oonrt  ofiScer  under  Theodoeiiis  II.,  has  described  (in  de* 
tail  284-410)  with  minute  art  the  dark  shades  in  the  character  of  the  Chris- 
tian emperors. 


CHAP.  I.— VICTORY  AND  DEFEAT  OF  CHRISTIAOTTY. 

J.  G.  Hq^ann,  rvAruL  Bupentitim^is  paganae.  Vit  1788w  4  j&  71  R&diger^  de  fitatn  paganorom 
mK  Impu  Christ  post  Const  Vrat  132&  BeugnoL  (before  %  4A,) 

§  98.     Constant ine  and  his  Sons. 

L  Whatever  relates  to  them  in  Ettaeb.  and  Zo«<mtM.— IL  Martini^  d.  £lnf&hr.  d.  chr.  ReL  als 
SCaatsreL  dorch  Constant  M&nch.  ISIS.  4.  Jian«o^  Leben  Const  BresL  1817.  KUt^  de  commnta- 
tSone,  qcuun  Const  auctore  socletas  cbr.  sabilt  Tn^*  '^  ^^'  l^^^*  ^  (^''ff)  Dcnkschr.  s.  Ehrenrett 
Const  (Zeltschr.  I  d.  Gelstlichk.  d.  Erzb.  Freyburg.  1629.  P.  S.)  Arendt,  Q.  Const  a.  s.  Verb.  z. 
Chvistenth.  (Tub.  Qnaitalschr.  1SS4.  P.  a)  [Euttb.  PampkUus,  Life  of  Const  in  4  books.  New 
tanaL  Load.  1S4&  8.] 

As  fast  as  he  could  wisely  do  so,  and  by  all  the  moans  which  an  absolute 
monarch  can  bring  to  bear  upon  his  favorite  plans,  Constantine  gradnaUy  be- 
stowed upon  the  Church  security,  wealth,  privileges,  and  every  thing  which 
oonld  make  it  attractive.  By  the  arts  of  state  policy,  the  contest  be- 
tween the  rulers  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  division  of  the  empire  had 
been  identified  with  that  between  the  ancient  gods  and  the  crucified  Re- 
deemer. No  sooner  had  this  been  decided  by  the  complete  destruction  of 
Lieinius  (828),  than  Constantine  openly  expressed  a  desire  to  see  the  whole 
Boman  world  once  more  united  in  one  common  religion.  lie,  however,  free- 
ly acknowledged  the  right  of  all  those  who  desired,  to  persevere  in  their  ad- 
herence to  the  obsolete  superstition.  Only  a  few  temples  in  the  East  were 
despoiled,  that  their  ornaments  might  be  used  to  adorn  the  new  Christian 
Borne ;  some  others  were  destroyed  on  account  of  the  immoralities  practised 
in  them,  (/?)  and  a  law  against  sacrifices  {h)  was  probably  directed  merely 
against  such  immoralities,  or  was  never  executed.  The  emperor  still  re- 
maned Fonliftx  Maximus^  and  some  of  his  enactments  indicate  that  he  hon- 
ored, or  at  least  feared  the  magical  arts  of  the  old  paganism,  (c)  Political 
interests  seemed  imperatively  to  require  that  Christianity  should  be  estab- 
fished  as  the  religion  of  the  State,  that  those  religious  questions  which  were 
then  producing  innumerable  divisions  might  be  decided.  That  Constantine, 
bowers,  acted  in  these  measures  from  a  sincere  attachment  to  Christianity, 
is  evident  from  what  he  did  before  the  chivalrous  emperor  had  degenerated 
into  the  tyrant,  and  fh>m  his  interest  in  those  ecclesiastical  matters  with 
which  the  mere  policy  of  the  ruler  could  have  had  no  connection.  The 
wne  sign  which  had  originally  given  him  the  victory  (Labarum,  812),  (d) 
had  also  conducted  him  to  universal  dominion,  and  he  therefore  regarded 
himself  as  the  favorite  of  Heaven,  called  to  secure  an  equal  dominion  for  the 


o)  Eu9«b.  YiU  Const  II,  NMO. 

t)  Aeeording  to  a  reference  which  Constans  made  to  it  (e)  and  EoMb.  Vita  Const  II,  45. 
e)  CoDStit  de  karotpidnae  nsn.  a.  821.  L.  1.    Cod,  Theod,  de  pagan.  (XVI,  10.)    Zotlni.  II,  29. 
<0  Eifeb,  Vit*  Const  I,  27-61.    Lactant,  de  mortib.  c.  44.    Soaom.  I,  a    Jiufn,  I,  9.    Comp. 
Maaarii^  PancgTr.  Const  &  \L—ITeinichm^  Excotsl  L  ad  YiUm  Const 
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orofls  of  Christ.  And  yet  he  was  not  restrained  from  desecrating  that  rvj 
cross  by  hands  deeply  imbrued  in  blood,  in  the  blood  of  his  own  son  (826). 
That  he  remained  among  the  catechumens,  and  never  received  baptism  nntU 
the  year  in  which  he  died  (S87),  is  acconnted  for  by  a  reference  to  a  super- 
stitions opinion  then  prevalent  among  many  Ohristians.  Not  only  has  the 
Church  fh>m  gratitude  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  the  Great,  but  even 
heathenism  has  ^ven  him  a  place  among  its  divinities.  While  acquiring  and 
maintaining  his  authority,  he  won  many  battlea,  formed  a  system  of  govern- 
ment which  acted  with  all  the  regularity  of  an  artificial  machine,  built  a 
metropolis  for  the  world  in  a  position  the  most  admirable  of  any  on  earth, 
and  lived  to  experience  and  to  deserve  many  misfortunes.  In  one  respect  he 
was  certainly  great  or  fortunate,  for  when  seated  in  the  highest  podtion  then 
attainable,  he  seems  to  have  understood  what  the  necessities  of  his  age  re- 
quired. His  sons  foUowed  out  and  even  extended  the  political  system  and 
favorite  plans  he  had  bequeathed  to  them.  The  temples  were  closed,  and 
those  who  should  venture  to  sacrifice  were  threatened  with  death,  (e)  In 
Rome  alone  an  asylum  for  the  ancestral  gods  was  allowed  to  remain,  as  a 
special  favor  solemnly  conceded  to  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  people.  (/) 

§  94.    Juliantu  Apostata, 

L  JuUatU  Opp.  (MIsopogon,  CMMre*,  OntloDM,  Epp.)  et  CyrUH  Altm.  e.  JnUsii.  L  X.  ed.  i^pan- 
Asm.  Lps.  1696.  iTh.t  JmI.  Epp.  Accedont  fhigin.  brevlora,  ed.  HeyUr^  Hog.  18S8L  The  seriM  of 
Christian  Uunpoons  begins  with  Grtgorii  Kaw,  in  Julian,  apost  InTcetivae  dnae.  The  pagan  paaa- 
gyrics  with  Lihaniu%^  especially  with  bis  Oratlo  parentalia,  A  true  and  ikir  accoant  in  Ammian^ 
Marc  XXl.-XXV,  8. 

II.  n,  P.  a  fffnke,  de  TbeoL  JnL  Helmst  1777.  4  (Opp.  1802.  p.  85888i)  A.  ITsander,  JoL  o.  a. 
Zeltalter.  Lpsi  1812.  {SchlosMr's  lice,  in  d.  Jen.  L.  Z.  Jan.  1818.  p.  ISlsfc)  Idem.  [U.  of  the  Chr. 
Bel  and  Chnrch.  vol  IL  pp.  86-67.]  C  II.  van  Ifsncerdm^  do  Jul  rel.  ehr.  hoste  eodemqne  Tin- 
dice.  Lugd.  1827.  O.  F.  Wiggert^  Jul  d.  Abtr.  (Illgen's  Zeitschr.  1887.  vol  YIL  pi  1.)  IF.  &hutB€, 
de  phll  et  morib.  Jul  Btrala  1889.  4  V.  S.  Teti^  de  Jul  Imp.  christianisini  oontemtore  et  oaoNb 
Tub.  1844.  [A  short  account  of  the  Ufe  of  JnL  the  Ap.  Lond.  1682. 12.  Life  of  JnL  LoDd.  1662.  a 
Two  Orations  of  J.  transl  Lond.  1708.  8.] 

Julian  had  been  educated  for  the  Christian  priesthood,  but  he  had  learned 
to  regard  Christianity  as  a  tissue  of  subtle  formulas,  and  as  a  religion  of  sla- 
very. The  victory  it  had  acquired  over  the  religion  of  his  ancestors  he  as- 
cribed to  the  violent  measures  of  him  who  had  been  the  murderer  of  his 
father's  family.  By  an  acquaintance  with  the  poets  of  antiquity  and  the 
philosophers  of  heathenism,  which  he  had  acquired  in  secret,  he  found  what 
seemed  to  him  a  higher  life.  Having  attained  the  throne  by  a  bold  nse  of 
favorable  circumstances  (361),  he  looked  upon  himself  as  destined  by  the 
gods  to  bring  back  the  delightftQ  times  of  antiquity.  His  religious  views 
were  of  the  New-Platonic  school,  and  in  his  restoration  of  paganism,  he  in- 
tended to  ingraft  upon  it  all  the  excellencies  of  Christianity.  Christians 
were  removed  from  civU  offices,  condemned  to  rebuild  the  temples  which  had 
been  destroyed,  and  excluded  from  all  professorships  in  which  the  national 

4)  ConstantU  Lex  adv.  aacrif:  a.  841.  L.  2.    Cod.  Thsod,  de  pagan.  (XVI,  la)    OonttatMi  Bcaer. 
ad  Taurum.  a.  858.  ibid.  L.  4. 

/)  L.  8.  Cod.  Theod.  de  pagan.  (XYI,  10.) 
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Htffvtare  wm  taught,  (a)  Eyen  the  claims  of  Justice  were  conceded  in  such 
a  waj  as  to  &vor  his  hostile  design ;  all  sects  were  tolerated,  all  banished 
biabops  were  recalled,  and  the  Jews  were  invited  to  rebuild  their  sanctuary. 
Those  who  had  remained  heathen  now  began  to  lift  np  their  heads,  and  the 
ever  renal  mnltitnde  returned  to  their  deserted  temples.  These  very  efforts, 
however,  merely  showed  how  well  Gonstantine  had  understood  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  The  ridicnle  and  hatred  of  the  Christians  Jolian  met  with  the 
weapons  of  a  philosopher  rather  than  with  those  of  a  nniversal  ruler.  In 
his  controversies  with  the  Galileans,  he  endeavored  especially  to  show  that 
they  were  condemned  by  their  own  sacred  books  when  they  deified  a  de- 
Jew,  complied  with  the  new  custom  of  honoring  other  deceased  per« 
and  renounced  Jndaism.  (b)  The  virtues  he  exhibited  in  his  official  duties 
procured  peace  and  esteem  even  from  those  who  personally  disliked  him,  and 
those  differences  wldch  existed  between  him  and  his  people  did  not  make 
him  a  tyrant  The  more  beautiful  traits  of  the  Greek  national  spirit  could 
not  be  developed  in  him,  but  he  was  nevertheless  a  hero  and  a  philosopher 
on  the  throne,  and  a  pious  and  virtuous  man  in  private  life.  Even  his  de- 
clamatory vanity  was  connected  with  his  high  regard  for  the  free  Judgment 
of  his  people.  After  a  busy  reign  of  twenty  months  as  solo  emperor,  and 
after  a  restless  but  fhiitless  life,  he  fell  while  yet  a  youth  in  a  battle  with  the 
Peraiaiis  (868).  Though  he  passed  away  like  a  flying  cloud,  he  was,  with  the 
exception  of  Athanasiua,  the  greatest  man  of  his  century. 

§  95.    Fall  of  Paganwm, 

After  Julian,  the  empire  was  governed  by  Ohristian  emperors,  but  hea- 
thenism continued  undisturbed  in  its  civil  relations  until  the  reign  of  Theo- 
donns  I.  This  monarch  having  conquered  the  Goths  and  suppressed  the 
heretics^  felt  bound  also  to  persecute  the  pagans  (881).  It  was  at  this  time 
also  that  Gratianus  had  the  altar  of  Victory  removed  from  the  hall  of  the 
Boman  senate.  It  was  in  vain  that  Symmachus,  in  the  name  of  the  senators, 
implored  that  an  altar  with  which  the  early  and  happy  recollections  of  so 
many  venerable  fathers  were  connected,  and  already  so  dear  even  to  the  ten- 
merest  youth,  might  be  spared.  In  vain  did  he  plead  in  the  name  of  the 
eternal  dty  itself  that  in  the  present  uncertain  condition  of  things,  the  usages 
of  their  ancestors  might  be  respected,  and  a  religion  under  which  they  had 
conquered  the  world  might  not  be  exterminated,  (a)  In  the  exercise  of  his 
power  as  sole  ruler  (892),  Theodosius  proclaimed  every  form  of  idolatry  a 
crime,  and  every  attempt  to  learn  the  secrets  of  the  future  by  animal  sacri- 
fioea,  high  treason,  (b)  Those  enthusiastic  teachers  who  relied  wholly  upon 
the  spiritual  power  of  the  gospel  to  overcome  all  its  opponents,  were  out- 
munbered  by  the  xealots  who  urged  the  emperor,  as  a  matter  of  conscience, 

^  ilWL  Epi  4S.  Ammian,  Marc  XXII,  10.  OroHi,  Htot  VII,  80.  The  mtoandentandlnf  In 
AwM.  y,  la    Boerai.  Ill,  IS.    Theodorei,  Hist  eoc  III,  S. 

^  Mtfqvto  d'Argtm,  IMfenM  da  ptguime  piir  TEmp.  JaliAo.  B«r.  1764.  ed.  &  1769. 

•)  gfmmmdU  L  X.  Spu  61.  (Ed.  Parmt»,  Neoet.  N«m.  162S.) 

h)  L.  11  CcdL  TKtod,  de  pagan.  (XVI,  \Q,)'^^fken^  da  Tbeodosii  M.  in  rem  cbr.  meritia. 
LiflUSiL 
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to  destroy  paganism  by  fire  and  sword.  The  populace  were  ezdted  by  vio- 
lent monks  to  rise  against  the  temples.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  Libaniui 
eloquently  interceded  for  those  edifices  which  he  had  Just  assisted  Julian  to 
embellish,  (e)  A  few  of  the  more  beantifnl  ancient  temples  were  saved,  to  be 
converted  into  churches.  When  the  mysterious  Serapion  at  Alexandria  was 
destroyed,  and  the  statue  of  the  god  was  broken  to  pieces,  the  Egyptians 
expected,  according  to  an  ancient  prophecy,  that  the  world  would  sink  back 
into  its  original  chaos,  (d)  Philosophy  sought  consolation  in  magical  arts, 
and  hopes  were  entertained  that  the  power  of  Christianity  was  destined  to 
extinction  during  the  year  809.  (e)  The  heathen  oracles  withheld  their  re- 
sponses, and  the  Sibylline  books  were  consumed  in  the  flames.  Before  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century,  idolatry  was  completely  exterminated  in  every 
part  of  the  Eastern  empire.  In  the  West,  where  the  continual  incursions 
of  the  barbarians  rendered  the  emperor^s  authority  less  eflTective,  it  was  found 
impossible  wholly  to  put  down  the  worship  of  the  gods,  to  whose  vengeance 
the  devastation  of  the  empire  was  ascribed.  Hence,  after  Rome  had  been 
plundered  by  the  barbarians,  Augustine  (426)  and  Oroiius  (417)  found  it  ne- 
cessary, by  labored  apologies,  to  prove  that  Christianity  was  not  responsible 
for  the  calamities  of  the  times,  the  former  taking  the  ground  that  the  whole 
history  of  the  world  was  only  a  development  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  oon- 
J  ditioned  by  the  opposition  of  men.  (/)  The  groat  multitude  indeed  followed 
where  fortune  and  power  led  the  way,  but  Augustine  found  by  experience, 
as  Libanius  had  intimated,  that  it  was  easier  to  exclude  the  gods  from  the 
temples,  than  from  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  that  Jesus  was  not  often 
sought  for  from  disinterested  motives,  (g)  Heathenism  maintained  its  ground 
only  here  and  there  in  some  remote  districts  (paganismus,  868),  where  it  was 
protected  by  the  rustic  simplicity  and  honesty  of  its  votaries,  in  particular 
individuals  or  families  of  an  exalted  character,  and  in  the  schools  of  philoso- 
phy. A  few  philosophers  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  fhmtic  zeal  of  the  Christian 
populace.  The  learned  and  amiable  Uypatia^  who  presided  over  the  New- 
Platonic  school  of  Alexandria,  was  horribly  murdered  in  a  church,  not  with- 
out guilt  on  the  part  of  Cyril  the  bishop,  (h)  Heathenism,  however,  from 
its  very  nature,  could  never  attain  ascendency  by  its  martyrdoms.  /t«- 
tinmn  I,  destroyed  its  last  intellectual  hold,  by  abolishing  the  schools  of  phi- 
losophy, and  he  annihilated  even  those  secret  vestiges  of  it  in  Rome  which 
had  become  concealed  under  an  indifference  to  all  external  forms  of  wor- 
ship, (i)    Photius  alone  preferred  a  voluntary  baptism  of  blood  in  defence 


%/) 


e)  Orat  ad  Theodoe.  {nr^p  rSaw  UpStv.  0pp.  ed.  Retake.  Tb.  IL  More  complete:  Notob  8.  P^ 
tram  Graec.  Sa(MX  IV.  deleetna,  ree.  JL  de  Sinner.  Par.  1842. 

(f)  i?i{/?n<,  H.  eoc  II,  2S-Sa    SocratY.l^. 

e)  So9om.  VI,  85.    A-ugueiln.  de  Civ.  Del  XVIII,  68. 

/)  AuguH,  de  Clvitatc  Del  1.  XXIL  c.  comment  Jo.  L.  VivU  et  Coquaei,  Hamb.  IMS.  STh. 
J.  van  Ooen*^  de  Aug.  Apologeta  sec  IL  de  Cir.  Dei  Amst  183S.  Pauli  Oroeii  adv.  Paganns  his- 
toriar.  L.  VIL  (Ilormeeda  mnndl,  Moesdtia)  rea  Sig»  Baverkamp^  Logd.  1788.  4.  TK  de  Moemert 
de  Oroa.  viU  ^nsqae  Hist.  libria.  Ber.  ISiA. 

g)  Uban.  0pp.  vol.  IL  p.  177.  Aug.  Serm.  68.  in  Ev.  Jo.  tr.  25, 10.  A)  Soerai.  VII,  10.-^  ITem** 
d*n%  de  Hyp.  philoeopba  DaSb  IV.  Vit  1748.  4  i/unoA,  Ilypatia.  (Verm.  Sdirtften.  Lodwigsb. 
182a  ToL  L) 

0  Procopiiy  niat  arcana  e.  IL  Thaaphan,  Cbronogr.  ad  ann.  522.  Comp.  AgathUi4  Hist  II,  88k 
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of  A'eedom,  to  a  constrained  baptism  in  behalf  of  Christianity;  and  the 
Mainott€9^  in  their  mountain  homes,  defended  at  the  same  time  their  own 
liberties  and  the  ancient  gods  of  Sparta.  So  many  religions  phrases  and  fes- 
tivals connected  with  idolatry  were  preserved  at  Rome,  that  it  may  more 
properly  be  said  to  have  been  incorporated  into  the  life  of  the  Chnrch  than 
abolished.  The  last  adherents  of  the  ancient  iaith  were  found  in  the  seventh 
centnry,  inhabiting  some  remote  valleys  of  the  Italian  islands. 

§  96.     Massalians  and  Jlypsiatarians. 

t  Epipk.  haer.  80.  CytUI  AUtt.  de  adoratione  In  Bpirita  et  verit  I.  III.  (Par.  Th.  I.  p.  92.) 
GrtQor.  Xaz.  Orat  XVIIL  S  5.  (Opp.  p.  88a)    Gregor.  Xyu.  adv.  Ennom.  1.  II.  (Th.  II.  p.  440.) 

IL  UUmann^  de  IlfptdstarilsL  lioldelb.  182a  4.  On  the  other  side:  Boehmer^  do  llypa.  Pracfa- 
toa  eat  Neander.  BeroL  1824.  together  with  varioas  replica. 

Many  persons  had  no  confidence  in  the  ancient  gods,  who  nevertheless 
h.«id  no  faith  in  Christ.  These  were  indifferent  about  what  might  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  great  struggle  for  religion,  or  without  professing  adherence  to  any 
particular  Deity,  they  contented  themselves  with  the  most  general  forms  of 
piety.  The  more  sincere  portion  of  this  class  longed  for  some  religious  fel- 
lowship, and  therefore  associated  themselves  together.  Accordingly,  the 
MatMlians  of  Syria  and  Palestine  (Euchites,  Euphemites,  Srroo-r;3fir.  and  in 
Africa  Coelicolae),  conceded,  indeed,  that  there  might  be  many  gods,  but 
actually  worshipped,  in  their  splendidly  illuminated  oratories,  at  morning 
and  evening  twilight,  only  One  universal  Ruler.  The  Hypsistarians  {v'^iart^ 
Sc^  ifpoiTKvvovvTts)  of  Cappadocla  can  be  reckoned  in  the  same  class  with 
them,  only  on  the  ground  that  both  were  worshippers  of  but  one  God,  for 
their  peculiar  sentiments  respecting  the  eating  of  meats  and  the  Sabbath  in- 
^cate  that  they  must  have  been  a  kind  of  proselytes  of  the  gate.  That  they 
ever  had  any  connection  with  Parsism,  is  very  doubtful.  The  indifference 
of  the  former  class  and  these  latter  sects  of  the  fourth  century  must  have 
disappeared,  after  a  few  generations,  before  the  internal  and  external  power 
of  Christianity. 

§  97.     Christianity  nnder  the  Persiana. 

Christianity  made  no  very  great  progress  in  Persia,  on  account  of  the 
newly  awakened  national  spirit,  the  volatile  character  of  the  people,  and  the 
foperfidal  knowledge  then  possessed  by  Christians  of  the  Persian  system  of 
rcUgion.  In  the  fourth  century,  however.  Christian  congregations  existed 
in  every  part  of  that  country  under  the  Metropolitan  of  Seleucia.  But  in 
eonaeqoence  of  the  hatred  felt  against  them  by  the  priestly  caste,  who  were 
Inmnd  together  by  the  closest  bonds,  and  some  suspicions  of  a  political  na- 
tare  awakened  against  them,  they  became  victims  of  a  persecution,  after  843, 
which  raged  almost  without  interruption  for  a  whole  century,  and  nearly  an- 
Bihilated  the  Church,  (a)  No  parties  bearing  the  name  of  Christian  could 
find  an  asylum  there,  except  those  which  had  been  expelled  from  the  Roman 
empire.  Choarots  IL  conquered  Jerusalem  (614)  and  put  to  death  all  Chris- 
tiiDs  whom  be  found  in  Palestine.    Heraclius  restored  the  holy  city  to  free- 

o)  Em*^.  vita  Const  IV,  »-ia    Sworn.  II,  »-14L    Socr.  VII,  18-21.     Thtodoret,  V,  88.  Acte 
Mmjr.  Orleot  et  Oodd.  t^&K  Astmanut.  Bom.  1748.  fl  P.  L 
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dom,  and  triumphantly  reinstated  the  cross  in  its  former  glory  (621-628). 
Armenia  fell  at  last  beneath  the  power  of  the  Persians  (429),  but  its  Chris- 
tianity was  more  heroically  defended  than  its  freedom,  (h) 

§  98.    Abyssinia  and  the  Diaspora. 

The  preservation  of  two  yonng  men  belonging  to  the  murdered  crew  of  a 
Grecian  vessel,  was  the  occasion  of  the  conversion  of  the  Abyssinians.  One 
of  these,  named  Fnimentius^  obtained  inflnence  at  court,  received  episcopal 
ordination  from  the  hands  of  Athanasius  (827),  and  lived  to  see  the  whole 
nation  professing  the  Ohristian  faith,  (a)  Gosmas,  the  Indian  traveller,  found 
(before  585)  Christian  congregations  at  three  different  points  along  the  coast 
of  the  East  Indies,  Thomas  was  honored  by  them  as  their  apostle,  but  they 
must  have  been  originally  composed  of  mercantile  colonies  from  Persia,  (h) 
The  existence  of  a  church  at  Chumdan,  in  China  (after  686),  with  all  that  is 
related  of  it,  is  proved  only  by  a  record  discovered  by  the  Jesuits,  (c)  Ara- 
bia was  furnished  with  an  apostle  with  many  rich  gifts  by  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantius.  But  wherever  Christianity  became  prevalent  in  that  country,  it 
was  violently  assailed  by  the  Jews.  Whole  nomadic  tribes  received  baptism 
at  once  from  the  hermits  of  the  desert,  but  probably  without  much  inquiry 
into  the  nature  of  Christianity,  or  further  practice  of  its  precepts. 

§  99.    Mohammed, 

L  Th«  Koran :  trab.  et  Ut  cd.  Maraediu.  Patav.  169a  £  PeUnb.  1T87.  4  JTlUgel,  Lpt.  (18M.) 
1841.  4.  Abtd/eda^  (Uth  oenL)  Dlst  anteUlamlca,  arab.  et  lat  ed.  Fleischer,  Lpei  1881.  DerlU 
MiihainAdIa,  arab.  et  lat  ed.  Oagnier,  Oxon.  1T88.  f.  (The  lat  Part  of  Abnlfeda's  Ann.  Moalemld, 
anb.  et  lat  ed.  Reieke,  Havn.  lT69ai.  0  Th.  4.)  Ck)inp.  J.  t.  Hammer  in  the  Wiener  Jahrb.  188&. 
ToL  69.  Jannary,  Ao.  [Tlie  Koran ;  tranaL  ttox^  the  Arab,  into  EngL  hj  Q,  Sale,  Lond.  1829. 1844 
S  Tola.  6.  Belecttona  fW>m  the  K.  with  an  interwoven  comm.  tranaL  ttom  the  Arab,  with  notea,  etc 
by  E.  W.  Lane.  Lond.  1644.  8] 

II.  J.  Gagnier,  la  vie  de  Mah.  AmBt  1782.  2  Th.  O.  Buth,  Life  of  Moh.  New  York.  1882.  12. 
[IT.  Irting^  Moh.  and  bla  Snoceeeors.  New  York.  1652.  2  vola  8.  &  OckUy,  Iliat  of  the  Baraoena, 
comprifiing  the  Uvea  of  M.  and  his  snocesMra,  dec  4  ed.  Lond.  1847.  8.  A.  Sprenger,  Life  of  Moh. 
Allahabad.  12.]— Garcin  de  TbMy,  Doctrine  et  devoirs  de  la  reL  mnsulmane.  Par.  182A.  (7A.  Jbr- 
eter,  Mahoinetanisme  unveiled.  Lond.  1629.  2  vols.  8.  Dettinger,  z.  Tbeol.  dea  KoransL  (T&b.  Zelt- 
schr.  1881.  P.  2.)  J.  v.  Hammer- FurgetaU,  Moh.  d.  Prophet  LpsL  1887.  Comp.  Cmbreft,  in  d. 
Bt&d.  0.  Krit  1841.  P.  1.  G.  Weil,  Moh.  de  Proph.  Btuttg.  184&  [IT.  H  Keale,  The  Moham. Bj»- 
tem  of  Theology.  Lond.  1828.  8.]— 7VcA«0fi,  quatenns  M.  aliarnm  rell.  aectatwea  toleraverit! 
(Cmmtt  Boc  Goctt  Glass.  Ilist  Th.  XY.  p.  lA2ss.)  Mahler,  Yerh.  in  welchem  nach  d.  Koran  J.  C 
%u  M.  Bt«ht  (T&b.  Quartalschr.  1880.  P.  1.)  A.  Geiger,  was  hat  M.  ans  dem  Jadenth.  auf^nommanr 
Bonn.  1888.  C.  F.  Gerock,  Chrifltologle  d.  Koran.  Hamb.  1839.  [IT.  Prideaum,  Nature  of  Impoftnrt 
in  the  Life  of  M.  Lond.  8va  If.  Martyn,  Controv.  Tracta  on  Chr.  and  Mahommedanlsm.  ed.  & 
Lee.  Lond.  1624.  8.  c/l  A  White,  Comparison  of  Moham.  and  Chr.  Bampton  Lectt  Lond.  S.  W.  T, 
Thompeoit,  Pract  Phil,  of  the  Mohammedans,  transL  firom  the  Per.  of  Jany  MuK  Aedad.  Lend. 
1889.  8.    Art  in  Kitto's  Joomal  of  BibL  Lit  vol.  L] 

The  Arahians  were  a  free,  warlike,  and  imaginative  people,  suhdsting 


h)  SUaaeua,  HUtory  of  Yartan,  transl.  by  Neumann,  Lond.  183a  4.  p.  1288.  Saint  MarUm. 
(S  68.  note  d.)  Th.  L  p.  8068a.  Th.  IL  p.  472ss. 

a)  Rujln,  I,  9.—J<M  Ludoljl  Uist  Aethioplca.  Frcf  1681.  t  III,  9.  and  Cmtr.  ad  U.  Aetb.  IK 
1691.  t  p.  58388. 

h)  Coemae,  Toicoypai^ia  xp^arioMUch*  {Mon^aucon,  Ck>llectio  nova  PP.  grseo.  Par.  1706.  t  Th, 
IL)  L.  in.  p.  173. 1  XL  p.  886.  comp.  Philoetarg.  Ill,  14» 

c)  KircheH  China  iUostrata.  Bttin.  1667.  t  p.  4881^ 
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npoa  their  flocks,  and  with  only  a  few  commercial  towns.  With  no  literary 
ooltivatioD,  they  took  great  delight  in  a  poetic  language.  From  the  most 
ancient  times,  the  Caaha  at  Mecca,  originally  consecrated  to  the  worship  of 
the  one  God,  had  heen  the  national  sanctuary,  hut  more  recently  each  tribe  had 
possessed  a  deity  for  itself!  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Parsism,  had  severally 
found  entrance  into  Arabia,  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  them  to  be  com- 
bined or  exchanged  the  one  for  the  other.  Mohammed  (b.  671)  belonged  to 
the  race  of  Ishmael,  the  tribe  of  the  Koreish,  and  the  family  of  Hashem, 
whose  business  it  was  by  inheritance  to  take  charge  of  the  Caaba.  lie  was 
originally  a  merchant  and  a  herdsman,  of  a  quiet  temperament,  with  very 
litUe  indication  of  his  future  character,  though  frequently  lost  in  religious 
reveries.  All  at  once  he  began  (611)  to  proclaim:  ^^ There  is  no  God  but 
God,  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet.^'  On  this  fundamental  principle  was 
conttmcted  a  system  of  faith  and  morals,  which  combined  together  the  four 
forms  of  religion  prevalent  among  his  people.  Mohammed  was  acquainted 
with  these  only  as  he  had  found  them  in  his  intercourse  with  men — Judaism 
in  its  Talmndic,  and  the  life  of  Jesus  in  its  apocryphal  form.  His  professed 
tltject  was  to  re-establish  the  religion  of  Abraham,  the  great  ancestor  of  his 
nation ;  and  as  he  regarded  Judaism  and  Christianity  as  divine  revelations, 
he  in  the  Koran  honored  their  founders  with  legends  of  their  miracles.  His 
opinion  respecting  what  he  called  the  later  corruptions  of  these  systems,  be- 
came gradually  more  intolerant,  and  was  aggravated  with  respect  to  the 
Jews  by  motives  of  personal  hatred.  It  became  still  more  developed,  as  he 
advanced  beyond  the  idea  of  a  national  toward  that  of  a  universal  religion — 
an  Idanty  without  which  there  was  no  salvation.  His  system  of  religious 
ethics  demanded  stated  seasons  and  forms  of  prayer,  fastings  and  ablutions, 
•hn^giring,  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  an  earnest  contention  for  Jthe  faith,  and  a 
wiDingneas  to  die  in  its  behalf.  A  confidence  in  the  doctrine  of  an  absolute 
predestination,  raised  the  courage  of  a  brave  people  by  inducing  them  joy- 
ftiDj  to  Borrender  themselves  to  the  will  of  the  Almighty.  He  prohibited 
bis  fSoHowers  the  use  of  wine,  but  indemnified  them  by  an  unrestrained 
sflowaDoe  of  sexual  pleasures.  The  prospect  of  sensual  enjoyments  in  an- 
other world  gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  this  system,  and  adapted  it  solely  to 
sialics  sensuous  and  intellectual  nature.  Ue  then  presented  it  to  his  fellow- 
men  with  all  the  peremptoriness  of  a  direct  revelation  from  heaven,  and  in 
aU  the  fiuiciftil  richness  of  the  popular  poetry.  Few  in  his  native  city  were 
disposed  to  put  confidence  in  his  mess.iges,  and  he  was  even  obliged  to  escape 
the  swords  of  his  fellow-citizens  by  flying  (July  15th,  622,  Hedschra)  to  Me- 
dina. By  bold  predatory  expeditions  from  this  place,  he  conquered  a  part 
of  Arabia,  and  the  remaining  portion  was  convinced  by  his  success  that  he 
was  indeed  an  iq>ostle  of  God.  Ilis  personal  appearance  was  remarkably  pre- 
poasesring;  he  was  eloquent,  enthusiastic  in  piety,  as  well  as  artful  in  policy, 
80  bold  in  his  measures  that  he  even  resorted  to  assassination  to  efiect  them, 
yet  ordinarily  Just  and  magnanimous  enough  to  be  esteemed  by  an  adoring 
people  as  a  messenger  from  God.  In  his  private  life  he  was  faithfhl,  sincere, 
and  temperate,  though  addicted  to  women.  When  first  called  of  Gk)d  to  his 
woric,  he  conld  neither  read  nor  write ;  his  travels  could  have  given  no  great 
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inforrnatiOD,  and  most  of  what  he  knew  he  had  acqidred  at  Keoca,  to  which 
pilgrims  resorted  from  the  whole  oriental  world.  He  professed  to  receive  his 
revelations,  as  occasion  called  for  them,  firom  the  lips  of  the  angel  Gahriel, 
in  inspired  language,  though  in  the  day  of  his  prosperity  they  were  not  with- 
out a  rcmarkahle  adaptation  to  his  desires.  They  were  preserved  sometimes 
in  popular  tradition,  and  sometimes  in  detached  manuscript  fhigments,  until 
two  years  after  his  death,  when  they  were  collected  as  holy  scriptures  (Al- 
koran)  by  AbuhelT,  This  prophet,  poet,  priest  and  king  of  Arabia,  died  (682) 
in  the  midst  of  his  plans  of  conquest,  from  the  effects  of  a  slow  poison  given 
him  to  test  his  prophetic  powers. 

§  100.     Victoria  of  Islam. 

Oeitnar^  dM  effets  de  la  rel.  de  Moh.  pendant  lea  trols  prem.  sl^clea.  Par.  1810.  M!t  Zna.  dcf 
YerU  T.  E  D.  M.  Frkt  1810.  J.  J.  DdUlnger^  Muh.  R«L  nach  Ihrer  EntwlckL  u.  ihran  EinflwHi 
MQnch.  188& 

To  his  successors  the  Caliphf^  Mohammed  left  the  assurance  that  Grod  had 
given  them  the  world  to  be  conquered  for  Islam.  Tliis  system  had  even  then, 
in  its  various  sects,  been  developed  in  some  splendid  forms  of  life.  The  Ro- 
man empire  had  become  debased  by  effeminacy,  and  the  oriental  Church  was 
split  up  into  factions.  But  a  religious  enthusiasm  which  has  seized  the 
sword,  cannot  be  overcome,  at  least  by  ordinary  armies,  and  Christianity  had 
hitherto  been  far  from  cultivating  the  military  virtues.  The  Arabians  suc- 
cessively conquered  Egypt  and  Syria  before  640,  Persia  before  651,  and  the 
African  provinces  before  707.  With  extreme  difficulty  Constantinople  with- 
stood the  storm.  The  conditions  on  which  the  patriarch  Sophronius  had  sur- 
rendered Jerusalem  (687),  were  generally  complied  with  by  the  Saracens,  so 
far  as  they  referred  to  the  Christian  population.  Christians  were  tolerated 
in  the  exercise  of  their  religion  on  the  pa}'ment  of  a  poll-tax,  but  many  of 
them  renounced  their  faith,  and  followed  the  fortune  of  their  conquerors. 
Mohammed  defended  Jesus  from  the  attempts  of  Christians  to  deify  him,  and, 
according  to  a  prevalent  tradition,  Christ  is  at  his  second  advent  to  become 
the  last  Caliph.  The  efforts  of  the  Christian  apologists  were  confined  princi- 
pally to  a  defence  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  of  the  doctrine  that  God 
could  not  bo  the  author  of  evil.  The  only  reply  of  the  Mussulmen  was  with 
their  swords. 


CHAP.  II.— THEOLOGY  AND  SCIENCE. 

§  101.     Conflicts  and  Sources  of  Ecclesiastical  Life, 

As  the  various  parties  became  developed  within  the  Church,  the  latter 
was  necessarily  urged  to  a  more  precise  determination  of  the  essential  arti- 
cles of  its  faith.  The  unity  of  the  Church,  which  had  been  externally  estab- 
lished, operated  unfavorably  to  an  unrestrained  diversity  of  opinions.  No 
sooner  had  the  common  external  enemies  of  the  Church  been  overcome,  than 
its  consciousness  of  essential  unity  became  so  obscured  by  the  rancor  of  indi- 
vidual parties,  that  not  only  elements  foreign  to  Christianity,  but  some  of 
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the  mere  modes  in  which  real  Ghristiamty  was  received,  were  rejected  hy  the 
Charch.  Indeed  it  was  for  a  long  time  uncertain  which  of  the  parties  in 
this  contest  would  prove  to  he  the  Catholic  Church.  The  passions  of  the 
people  and  of  the  government  were  enlisted  in  the  conflict.  The  natural  de- 
velopment of  the  ecclesiastical  spirit  was  determined  hy  mechanical  minori- 
ties and  imperial  decisions.  The  Oriental  Church  endeavored  to  fathom  the 
mystery  of  the  divine,  while  the  Western  attempted  rather  to  explore  the 
ahvss  of  the  human  nature.  The  whole  literature  of  the  Church  was  in- 
vdved  in  these  theological  disputes,  which  hecame,  especially  in  the  East, 
central  ohjects  in  the  history  not  merely  of  the  Church,  hut  of  the  empire. 
Tradition  and  the  Scriptures  were  as  usual  regarded  as  the  standard  of  au- 
thority, hut  while  individuals  sought  salvation  only  in  the  word  of  God,  the 
living  voice  and  opinion  of  the  Church  became  in  practice  more  and  more  in- 
flnential.  Vineentius  of  Lirinum  (d.  about  450)  proposed  that  the  tradition 
which  conld  plead  in  its  behalf  the  established  usage  of  the  primitive  Church 
and  oniversal  consent  as  the  conditions  of  its  proper  organic  progress,  in  op- 
position to  all  heretical  innovations  and  ecclesiastical  rigidity,  should  be 
regarded  as  the  warrant  and  the  standard  of  the  true  fhith.  (a)  Those  por- 
tkms  of  the  sacred  writings  which  had  been  subjects  of  suspicion  at  an  early 
period,  were  still  opposed  by  many  in  the  time  of  Ensebius.  (b)  But  the 
naity  of  the  Church  rendered  it  indispensable  that  all  portions  should 
be  agreed  respecting  its  sacred  writings,  and  accordingly  near  the  close  of  the 
ioorth  century  the  disputed  books  were  almost  universally  received.  We 
have,  however,  no  well  authenticated  law  on  the  subject  of  the  canon,  with 
the  exception  of  a  decree  passed  by  an  African  synod,  which  seems  to  have 
been  adopted  in  other  countries  as  a  part  of  the  common  law  of  the  Church. 
Various  translations  were  in  use  among  the  Latin  portions  of  the  Church ; 
one  of  these,  the  Itala^  used  at  Rome,  was,  at  the  request  of  the  Bishop  Da- 
maaoa,  amended  by  Jerome^  and  in  connection  with  a  version  of  the  received 
text  of  the  Old  Testament,  maintained  its  position  and  found  acceptance  in 
qtite  of  much  opposition. 

I.  Thb  Abiak  Contbovebst. 

L  1)  B«tp6ctiBg  some  fragments  of  the  writings  of  Arius :  Fdbricii  BlbL  gr.  Th.  YIIL  p.  SOOn 
«!».  Epi  Ad  Eoaeh.  Nlcom.  (in  EpipK  haer.  69,  6.  Theodoret^  11.  ecc  I,  6.)  £p.  ad  Aloxandr.  A 
frflfm.  from  tbo  BdUcia  (In  Athan.  d  Synod.  ArioL  et  8<>lenc  0pp.  Th.  I.  p.  8S5s.)  Pkilo9torgiu9 
(1 91)  FrvinentA  Artonor.  about  888.  {Ang.  Moji  N.  Coll  Rom.  1S28.  Th.  III.)  2)  ParUkIng  the 
leaatof  A  partimui  character:  A^aiuutM^  EuseXfiu€,  and  Socratw.  A  partisan  treatise:  EpipK 
tear.  M.  7S.  75iL 

IL  Walek,  llist  d.  Ketzerelen.  toL  II.  IIL  TVnvoM,  Storia  critica  della  tIU  dl  Ario.  Yen.  174S. 
iStark)  Ten.  e.  Oeech.  d.  Arianism.  BrL  1788.  MohUr,  Athan.  d.  Orosse  n.  d.  Klrclie  seiner  Zeit. 
IUbx.  1«T.  «  Tota.  Xw  Lang*^  in  Illgens  Zcitschr.  1884*.  vol.  IV.  pt  2.  vol  V.  pt  1.—  Wetz^r,  Uestl- 
titio  Tcne  cbroDolo^  reram  ez  oontrov.  Arianis  fnde  ab  a.  820  nsqne  ad  a.  800  exortaram.  Frcf.  1S27. 
-J''.  O.  Bamr^  d.  ohr.  L.  t.  d.  Dreioinigk.  n.  Menachw.  Gotten  Tub.  1841.  Th.  I.  p.  806ml  G.  A. 
%  L.  T.  d.  Trta.  ToL  L  p.  ISIaa.    J.  A.  Domer^  Entwicklungsgcscb.  d.  L.  ▼.  d.  Pcr?on  Chr.  in  d. 


a)  Commonlftoriam  pro  eath.  fldel  antiqaitate  et  univeraitate  adv.  profiinas  omninm  hacr.  novi* 

BcBOo  ed.  Berwog.  Vrat  1889. 
h)  H.  Mc:  III,  a  TI,  SO:  6fM\oyo^titya,  hrriXtySfitva,  w6^a. 
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enten  4  Jahrb.  1S13.  Part  IL  [J.  IT  yeoman.  The  ArUns  of  the  4th  eent  Lond.  1883.  a  J.  Whit- 
aker^  Hist  of  Arlanl^ra  discloiied.  Lond.  1791.  8.  IT.  Birritnann^  Aa  hist  Account  of  controrcraicf 
on  the  Trinity,  in  8  Mrmons.  Lond.  ITSi.] 

§102.     The  Synod  of  KiMea.    826.     C<mt.  from  %  Wi. 

T.  Ewt«h.  Vita  Const  III,  Oss.  Tbo  Creed :  TKeodoret.  1. 12.  Socrtit.  I,  a  Respecting  its  com- 
podtion :  Ewieh,  OieMr.  Ep.  ad  Caesaricnses.  AthanaM.  EfK  de  deeretls  sjn.  Nla  A  Ep.  ad  AifroSk 
OelaMi  Cj^iceni  (about  476)  SiWeryfui  rwy  xark  r^w  iv  Jimai^  hyioM  cr^rodar  Tpax9«'rr«K, 
{Mawd  Th.  II.  pu  159tA)    [Landon,  Maooal  uf  eoaneils.  Nicaea.  pp.  480-3a] 

IL  F.  G.  If(i«9encamp^  Hist  Arianae  controv.  ab  initio  usque  ad  sjn.  Nlcaeuam.  Marb.  1S45.— 
Jttig.  Hist  Cone  NIc.  Lps.  1712.  4— .Vffn^cA^r,  0.  d.  Sinn  d.  nlc.  OlanbenifonneL  (llenkcs  N.  Mag. 
ToL  VL  p.  9Mm^)  Fltenwhmidt^  d.  Unfeblbork.  d.  Cona  lu  NIdto.  Neust  188A.  [J.  Kay^  Athana- 
ilns  &  tho  Conncll  of  Nice.  Lond.  ISSa  a  W,  A.  Hammond,  DeAnitions  of  fUth  &  caaoos  of  Diae. 
of  the  6  oecumenical  councils,  dc  code  of  the  unlvcr.  Church,  and  apoat  canona  Lond.  184a  New 
Tork.  1S44. 12.] 

The  contradiction  involved  in  the  idea  of  a  God  existing  at  the  same  time 
with  another,  or  of  a  God  subordinate  to  another,  was  yet  to  be  declared  and 
overcome.  Arius,  a  presbyter  of  Alexandria,  maintained  that  the  8on  waa 
at  some  period  created  out  of  nothing  by  the  divine  will,  that  he  was  the 
first  of  aU  creatures,  and  the  Creator  of  tlie  world,  that  he  was  endowed  with 
the  highest  natural  gifts  in  tho  highest  state  of  development,  and  that  he  waa 
not  truly  God,  though  he  might  be  so  called.  Arius  had  been  educated  at 
Antioch,  was  eloquent  in  prose  and  verse,  a  skilful  logician,  though  not  biased 
by  any  predominant  intellectual  tendency,  and  a  rigid  ascetic  in  his  habits  of 
life.  Proceeding  from  the  ground  of  the  ordinary  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
he  attempted  to  find  some  clear  idea  which  should  at  once  be  consistent  with 
Monotheism,  and  opposed  to  SabelJianism.  Ilis  Bishop  Alexander^  produced 
in  o[)position  to  his  views  (after  318)  tho  other  side  of  Origen^s  doctrine,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  Logos  was  from  eternity  begotten  fVom  the  essence  of 
the  Father,  and  was  consequently  equal  to  the  Father.  At  a  synod  held  at 
Alexandria  (321),  Arius  was  deposed  and  excommunicated.  But  the  people 
and  many  of  the  oriental  bishops  attached  themselves  to  his  party ;  many 
perhaps,  like  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  not  so  much  because  they  shared  in  his 
sentiments,  as  because  they  looked  upon  them  as  harmless,  and  others,  like 
Eusebius  of  Cacsarea,  because  they  regarded  such  subjects  as  lying  beyond 
the  bounds  of  human  knowledge  or  of  divine  revelation.  The  emperor  Con- 
ttanttJif,  having  made  many  fruitless  efibrts  to  induce  the  parties  to  ^ve  up 
what  then  seemed  to  him  a  useless  controversy,  summoned  a  general  assem** 
bly  of  bishops  at  Nicaea,  principally  for  the  settlement  of  this  qnestion. 
More  than  250  bishops,  almost  exclusively  from  the  East,  came  together. 
Both  Arius  and  Alexander  were  in  a  minority,  since  most  of  the  biahopa 
dreaded  in  the  former  an  exaggerated  system  of  subordination,  and  In  the 
latter  a  covert  Sabellianism,  or  an  open  Tritheism.  But  Alexander's  filendt, 
through  the  influence  of  the  court  bishop,  Ho»iu9  of  Cordota^  induced  the 
emperor  to  embrace  their  cause,  and  dictated  the  decision  on  matters  of  futh. 
The  only  embarrassment  which  they  experienced  arose  from  tlie  readiness 
with  which  the  Arians  subscribed  all  their  articles,  until  the  expresdon  as- 
serting that  the  Son  was  of  the  same  essence  with  the  Father  (ry  varpi  6fio6v* 
(Tior)  was  proposed  and  rejected,  and  became  henceforth  the  watchword  of  the 
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new  orthodoxy.  Most  of  the  opposing  bishops,  out  of  reverence  for  the 
imperial  authority,  or  for  the  sake  of  peace,  on  finding  that  it  could  be  inter- 
preted so  as  to  harmonize  with  their  views,  gave  in  tlieir  subscription  to  this 
creed.  Arius  was  banished  to  Illyria,  and  was  accompanied  by  only  two 
Egyptian  bishops.  Three  months  afterwards,  Eusebius  of  Nicomediay  who 
had  promptly  subscribed  not  only  the  creed  but  the  condemnation  of  Arius, 
was  compelled  to  share  his  fate.  The  Emperor  commanded  that  all  the  writ- 
ings of  Arius  should  be  burned ;  all  who  would  not  surrender  his  works  were 
threatened  with  death,  and  his  followers  were  to  be  regarded  as  the  enemies 
of  Christianity,  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  latter  were  sometimes  called 
Porphyrian$. 

§  108.    Athanasius  and  Arius, 

A  controversy  thus  decided  by  the  mere  authority  of  an  incompetent  and 
onstable  sovereign  was  sure  speedily  to  be  renewed.  Ath<inasius  five  months 
afterwards  was  made  Metropolitan  of  Alexandria,  and  became  the  leader  of 
the  Nicaean  party,  which  even  when  a  deacon  he  had  completely  governed  at 
Kicaea.  By  his  enemies  he  has  been  described  as  a  tyrant ;  by  the  emperors 
he  was  sometimes  persecuted,  sometimes  honored,  and  always  feared ;  and  by 
the  Egyptians  he  was  beloved  as  a  friend  of  the  people,  and  venerated  as  a 
Hunt.  During  twenty  of  the  forty-six  years  which  he  spent  in  the  episcopal 
office  he  was  a  fugitive  for  his  life,  or  in  banishment.  His  life  was  often  pre- 
served through  the  fidelity  of  his  friends,  who  were  ready  to  die  for  him.  The 
great  object  of  his  life  was  to  contend  for  the  divine  dignity  of  Christ,  and 
in  this  for  all  that  was  essential  to  Christianity,  in  opposition  to  a  new  hea- 
thenism, (a)  The  Arians  regarded  themselves  as  th^  special  advocates  of  the 
divine  unity,  and  an  intelligible  form  of  thought.  Comtantine  finally  recurred 
to  his  earlier  view  of  the  uselessness  of  this  controversy,  and  was  satisfied 
with  a  creed  drawn  up  by  Arius  in  the  most  general  terms  (828).  At  a  synod 
convened  at  Tyre  (835)  Athanasius  was  deposed  and  banished  to  Gaul.  Arius 
died  on  the  very  day  in  which  ho  went  in  solemn  procession  from  the  impe- 
xial  palace  to  the  church  of  the  apostles  (386),  according  to  his  enemies  the 
victim  of  a  divine  judgment,  but  according  to  his  friends  poisoned  by  magical 
arts.  (&)  Eusebius  of  Nicamedia^  after  888  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  again 
beeame  the  leader  of  the  party  which  had  been  the  true  majority  at  Nicaea, 
and  taught  that  the  Logos  was  from  eternity  begotten  of  the  substance  of  the 
Father,  and  was  similar  in  nature  {6iu>iov(Tioi)  but  subordinate  to  the  Father. 
This  party,  then  called  the  Eusehian^  and  at  a  later  period  the  Semiarian^ 
embraced  those  who  had  been  known  as  Arians,  and  had  the  complete  ascend- 
ency in  the  East,  (c)  but  the  West  had  been  gained  over  by  the  personal 
eoergy  and  preaence  of  Athanasius.  An  attempt  was  made  to  reconcile  both 
portions  of  the  imperial  Church  at  a  synod  convened  at  Sardica  (347),  but  so 


a)  CoIlactloiM  for  %  biograpbj  of  Athanasliu  may  be  found  in  tbe  edit  of  hb  works  by  Mon^au^ 

k  wd  ta  TSUemont,  Tb.  YIII.  MdhUr  (bef.  S  108-) 

(>  Awral  I,  Sa  Soaam,  1, 898.  Honorable  Jk  trne;  AihatMt.  Ep.  ad  Scrap.  (Oi)p.  Tb.  I.  p.  STOaa.) 
Ad  Eftea  Acg.  et  Lib.  i  19. 

e)  Eipi  at  tlM  SjDods  of  AnUoeb,  841,  and  Aneyra,  8G3.    At\an.  de  synodis  S  28a8.    SooraL  II, 
VOm^    JQp^baer.TlL 
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nnsncoessftil  was  it  that  the  two  parties  oame  to  a  complete  rnptnre  with  each 
other,  and  the  oriental  held  distinct  sessions  in  the  neighhoringdty  ot  Philips 
popolia.  Canatantius  was  compelled  to  restore  Athanasios  to  the  see  of  Alex- 
andria  hy  a  threat  of  war  from  his  hrother,  hut  as  soon  as  he  heoame  the 
sole  ruler  of  the  empire  (868)  he  had  the  cathedral  of  Alexandria  taken  hj 
storm,  and  endeavored  also  to  eradicate  the  Kicaean  fmth  from  the  Western 
portions  of  the  Church.  The  occidental  churches  were  compelled  to  condemn 
Athanasius  and  accept  of  a  Semiarian  creed  at  synods  held  at  Arelate  (868), 
at  Mediolanum  (866),  and  at  Ariminum  (869).  After  these  triumphs  a 
schism  in  the  dominant  party  hecame  developed  suhsequently  to  the  second 
synod  of  Sirmium  (867),  in  the  contentions  hetween  the  Eusehians  and  the 
decided  Arians.  Among  the  leaders  whose  names  they  hore,  Aeiuiva^  Bishop 
of  Oaesarea  endeavored  at  first  to  conceal  this  schism,  hy  refusing  to  ac- 
knowledge any  of  the  controverted  articles,  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
nnscriptnral,  {d)  hut  Aetins  and  Eunomiiu^  in  accordance  with  the  assertion 
that  the  divine  nature  could  he  as  easily  understood  as  the  human,  carried 
out  the  views  of  Anus  with  greater  acuteness  and  logical  consistency,  and 
denied  that  Christ  possessed  any  divine  nature  (dixS/iOiof,  'Arofioioi).  {e)  After 
the  death  of  Constantius  (861)  the  Athanasian  party  attained  once  more  its 
natural  strength  in  the  West.  In  the  East  ValenB  (864-78)  was  so  furious 
against  it  that  he  spared  not  even  the  Semiarians.  The  result  was  that  the 
latter  adopted  views  much  nearer  those  of  the  Athanasian  party  (after  866.) 
The  struggles  of  these  various  parties  were  maintained  quite  as  much  hy  the 
weapons  of  court  intrigue  and  insurrection  as  hy  proofs  derived  from  the 
Scriptures,  from  tradition,  and  from  logic.  Synods  were  arrayed  against 
synods,  and  force  was  opposed  to  force.  Athanasius,  whose  last  years  had 
heen  spent  in  peace  among  his  own  people,  died  ahout  878,  while  the  conflict 
was  yet  unabated. 

§  104.    Minor  Controversies, 

1.  Marcellvs^  Bishop  of  Ancyra,  and  a  leader  of  the  Nicaean  party,  repre- 
sented the  Logos  as  the  eternal  wisdom  of  God,  which  became  the  only  begotten 
Bon  of  God  first  at  the  Incarnation,  and  after  the  day  of  judgment  will  once 
more  become  one  with  the  Deity.  Photinus^  Bishop  of  Sirmium,  regarded  the 
man  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God,  only  as  far  as  he  was  orddned  to  bring  the  di- 
vine kingdom  to  Wa  complete  realization,  and  as  he  was  filled  by  the  Spirit 
and  was  a  power  of  God.  The  deposition  of  Marcellus  (886)  was  regarded 
in  the  West  as  a  martyrdom  for  the  Athanasian  cause.  The  doctrine  of  Fho* 
tinus  was  condemned  by  the  Eusehians  at  Antioeh  (after  846),  and  he  was 
himself  deposed  at  Sirmium  (about  861),  but  even  the  Athanasian  party 
hastened  to  relieve  themselves  of  the  reproach  of  his  opinions  by  a  r^eotion 
of  them  at  the  Synod  of  Mediolanum  (847).  (a) 


d)  PhilcKtorg.  IV,  12.    Socrat  II,  40.    Souom,  IV,  22. 

e)  Phiio«torg.  Ill,  15-lT.    Epiph.  haer.  It.—PhUoitorg.  VI,  1-4.     VaUHut  ad  SoeraL  V.IO. 
JTabricii  Bibl.  gr.  Th.  VIIL  p.  262b8.— C.  R,  W,  Klo9e,  Gesch.  a.  Lehre  des  Enooin.  Kiel  188a. 

a)  Fngmonts,  Mp.  ircpl  hirorar^fyt.  MaroellUna  ed.  Jl.  O.  IUtG>€rg,  Ooett  1794.    AgBioit  blm: 
Xuaeb.  Ca€9.  Karii  Mopic/XAov  and  ir«pl  r^f  iKKkriaiaarucris  dcoA.   (both  alter  Ewmb,  Ot- 
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2.  The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  its  very  nature  neceesorily  paiv 
tidpated  in  the  fortune  of  that  of  the  Logos,  but  as  no  ecclesiastical  party 
W89  formed  with  the  special  object  of  developing  it,  it  remained  in  an  indefi- 
nite state.  When  the  Eusebians  changed  their  ground,  but  retained  the  6e- 
ndarian  doctrine  respecting  the  Spirit,  Athanasius  perceived  the  necessity  of 
Duuntaining  his  equality  with  the  Son,  and  gave  to  those  who  opposed  his  views 
dw  appeDation  of  (after  862)  fighters  against  the  Holy  Ghost  (7rv€Vftar6fjLaxoi) ; 
but  when  Maced&nitu  of  Constantinople  became  a  leader  of  the  Semiarians, 
Uiey  were  called  Macedonian*,  The  views  of  the  Church  however  still  re- 
midned  unsettled,  and  many  learned  men  looked  upon  the  Spirit  as  an  opera- 
tion of  God,  others  as  a  creature,  others  as  God,  while  others  still  from  defe- 
rence for  the  Scriptures,  formed  no  conclusion  on  the  subject,  (b) 

8.  The  more  distinctly  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  was  recognized,  the 
ten  were  men  willing  to  regard  the  humanity  in  connection  with  it  as  pro- 
perty represented  by  a  sensuous  nature.  When  therefore  ApoUinaris,  Bishop 
of  Laodicea,  a  philosopher  who  had  been  classically  educated,  and  was 
then  a  friend  of  Athanasins,  distinctly  proposed  (after  862)  the  opinion  which 
had  extensively  prevailed  in  the  primitive  Church,  but  which  was  then  prin- 
cipally favored  by  the  Arians,  that  the  Logos  connected  himself  only  with  a 
h«man  body  and  an  animal  soul,  with  which  he  sustained  the  same  relation 
aa  was  ordinarily  b(Hiie  by  the  human  spirit  (yoCf),  he  met  with  opposition  in 
maay  ways.  (<r) 

{  105.     The  Synod  of  Constantinople  and  the  Holy  Trinity, 

The  Emperor  Theodonue  /.,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  Nicaean  creed, 
during  his  protracted  and  powerful  reign  triumphantly  accomplished  what 
had  long  been  the  consistent  efibrt  of  the  Church.  He  first  proclaimed  that 
none  but  those  who  received  the  Kicaean  creed  should  bear  the  name  of 
Catholic  Christians,  and  denounced  their  opponents  as  deladed  and  base  here- 
tioB,  who  must  ultimately  endure  the  divine  as  they  would  speedily  the  im- 
perial indignation,  (a)  But  when  he  entered  Constantinople  (880)  he  found 
Gregory  of  Ntuiamen^  tlie  bishop  of  the  Nicaean  party,  preaching  in  a  con- 
vcndde  belonging  to  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  This  bishop  he  brought  at  the 
head  of  his  legiona  into  the  Church  of  the  Apostles,  and  drove  the  Arians  out 
of  all  the  ehnrches  of  the  East.  To  legalize  these  violent  proceedings  a  coun- 
cQ  waa  called  together  KtConMtantinapU  (381.)  (b)  This  second  general  synod 


MMt  CT.  Par.  l«Sa  V)  CyrUli  ffUro*.  Cat.  XV,  27-Sa.  For  him :  Athan,  ApoL  c.  Arian,  $  21-85. 
Akovt  blm:  Xpipk,  haer.  li—AUkan.  da  synodiflt  $  Ma.  Soerai,  II,  19.  IHeron.  catal  c.  107.— ATom, 
Qmtb.  a.  Labia  d.  Mare.  a.  Phot  Ilamb.  1887. 

b)  BaM,  Ep.  118L  Athan. :  ad  PalUd.  (Th.  L  p.  952.)  ad  Serapion.  (Th.  I.  p.  1C63S.)  Epiph.  haor. 
•1    Ortgor,  Nam.  (880)  Drat  87.  Comp^  Vtlmann^  Greg.  p.  878uw 

O  FracnMOta  of  Apollinarla  In :  Ortgor.  ilTyac. ;  TK^idortt,  haer.  &bb.  lY,  8.  ds  Laantius  Bytant. 
tiv.  ftaodfs  ApaDooartotamin  L  IL  (Oallandii  BIbL  Th.  XII,  p.  70«8a.)  Principal  work  in  oppoM- 
tln:  Grtgor,  Kj/m,  Kiyot  irrif^iKht  witht  rk  *AwoWiitapiov.  (GallandU  BibL  Th. 
VL  pi  U7ml) 

a)  L.  1  Old.  ThMfd.  da  fida  eath.  (XYI,  1.) 

b)  MmmH  Tb.  IIL  ^  OSIml  lUf/Ui,  II,  SQi  SmtoI  Y,  6fli.  Th^odoret  Y,  7m.^UUmann^  Qmfpx. 
▼.  Vai.  pu  U4ML  Shifk^i,  Tb«>d.  p.  14Sh. 
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haying  been  diminished  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Macedonians,  consisted  of 
150  bishops  chosen  under  the  arbitrary  dictation  of  the  emperor.  The  Nl- 
caean  creed  was  revised  and  clothed  in  such  terms  as  had  become  established 
daring  the  more  recent  controversies,  and  in  this  new  form  was  confirmed  by 
them.  The  Ennomians,  Macedonians  and  ApoUinarians  were  condemned  as 
heretics,  (c)  The  Arians  were  tolerated  in  the  West  under  Yalentinian  11., 
until  Theodosius  obtained  their  suppression  as  the  price  of  his  assistance 
against  the  usurper  Maximus  (888).  With  the  fifth  century  they  completely 
disappeared  in  all  parts  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  synodal  edicts  of  the  vic- 
torious party  declared  that  the  Son  and  Spirit  were  co-equal  with  the  Father 
in  the  divine  Unity.  In  the  theological  discussions  held  from  the  time  of 
Athanasius  to  that  of  Augustine,  the  views  of  all  parties  were  gradually  so 
accommodated  and  carried  out,  that  the  contents  of  the  apostolic  creed  were 
exalted  to  the  speculative  idea  of  the  Trinity  consisting  of  three  divine  per- 
sons in  the  unity  of  the  divine  nature.  In  this  form  the  doctrine  was  pro- 
claimed as  a  theological  mystery.  The  article  which  declared  that  the  Spirit 
proceeded  also  from  the  Son  (filioque),  was  generally  adopted  in  the  Western 
Church,  and  at  a  synod  of  Toledo  (589)  it  was  incorporated  in  the  confession 
of  faith.  It  was  not  very  different  from  what  had  been  vaguely  taught  by 
tlie  Greek  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  fourth  century,  but  it  did  not  awaken 
attention  and  opposition  among  the  Greek  churches  as  an  interpolation  in  the 
Nicaean  creed,  until  some  time  in  the  eighth  century,  (d)  In  the  creed  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Athanasius,  which  has  generally  been  received  in  the  West 
since  the  seventh  century,  and  has  evident  marks  of  the  character  of  the  Latin 
(]Jhurch  of  the  fifth  century,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  expressly  set  forth, 
and  its  reception  is  made  a  condition  of  salvation,  (e) 

§  106.    Ecclesiastical  Literature. 

With  the  exception  of  the  cloister  and  the  desert  the  most  celebrated 
school  for  the  education  of  the  teachers  of  the  Church  was  at  Athens,  (a) 
A  few  of  these  might  have  taken  a  high  rank  among  sophists  and  rhetoridans, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  serious  character  of  Christianity  they  became  ec- 
clesiastical fathers.  They  regarded  their  classical  attainments  generally  with 
mingled  sentiments.  The  twilight  of  ancient  poesy  even  then  cast  a  lingering 
radiance  over  the  Church.  When  Julian  excluded  all  Christians  firom  the 
schools  of  ancient  literature,  the  two  ApoUinarii  hastened  to  resolve  the  con- 
tents of  the  Scriptures  into  a  series  of  epics,  tragedies,  and  Platonic  dia- 
logues. Qi)  Prudentins  (d.  about  405)  in  the  evening  of  his  political  life^ 
that  he  might  do  something  for  eternity,  wrote  some  songs  adapted  to  his 
times  and  to  the  conflicts  and  triumphs  of  the  Church,  but  exhibiting  I 


c)  Suiceri  Sjmb.  Nloacno-Const  expoeitam.  Tn^.  ad  Rh.  1718.  4. 

d)  AuffMtin.  de  Trin.  IV,  80.  Ccmc,  ToUt.  symb.  &  can.  2.  (ManH  Tb.  IX.  p.  991.)  JTmA 
de  eco.  TheoL  III,  4.  EpipK  Ancor.  §  9.  (Tb.  IL  p.  14.)— tT^  O.  WalcJu,  Illst  controv.  de  prooena  Bp^ 
S.  Jen.  1761.    ZUgler,  Oescblcbtsentw.  t.  dogma  ▼.  II.  O.  (Tbeol  Abb.  Q5tt  179L  toI.  L  p.  9(Hte) 

e)  Waterland,  Crit  Hiat  of  tbe  Atban.  creed.  Gamb.  (1724.)  172S. 

a)  Arobiv.  t  Gescb.  hj  SdUoMer  ^  Bercht,  1S3S.  toL  L  p.  21788. 

b)  Soorat,  III,  1ft.  /Sbtom.  Y,  18.  probabljr  tbence  Xpi<rr6t  ircC^rxw* 
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poedcal  than  rhetorical  character,  (e)  Two  schools,  sitnated  the  one  at  Alex- 
andria and  the  other  at  Antioch,  were  especially  remarkable  for  the  different 
manner  in  which  they  treated  the  Scriptures.  In  the  former  preyailed  an  al- 
hgorical  system  of  interpretation  and  a  bold  spirit  of  speculation,  both  of 
which  had  been  exemplified  in  Origen,  though  his  peculiarities  were  in  some 
instances  exchanged  for  what  was  common  in  the  Church,  and  in  others  were 
abandoned.  In  the  latter,  the  simple  signification  of  the  words  was  more  par- 
ticnlarly  investigated,  the  circumstances  of  the  original  writers  and  speakers 
were  better  appreciated,  the  divine  was  more  carefully  distinguished  fVom 
the  human,  and  a  merely  formal  use  was  made  of  philosophy,  and  this  more 
after  the  method  of  Aristotle,  (d)  I.  From  the  Alexandrian  school  proceeded 
those  who  represented  the  theology  of  their  century:  Athanasius^  a  didactic 
rather  than  an  exegetical  writer,  who  ingeniously  and  enthusiastically  reduced 
an  Christianity  to  the  simple  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ ;  (e)  and  the 
three  Cappadocians,  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (d.  about  894),  who,  next  to  Origen, 
was  most  distinguished  for  his  scientific  profundity  and  originality,  (/)  his 
brother,  Basil  the  Qreaty  Metropolitan  of  Caesarea  (d.  879),  equally  zealous 
for  science  and  monasticism,  but  more  remarkable  for  his  talents  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  {g)  and  the  abused  friend  of  his  youth, 
Gregory  of  Nazianzen  {6  ScAoyor,  d.  890),  by  inclination  and  fortune  so  tossed 
between  the  tranquillity  of  a  contemplative  life  and  the  storms  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal government,  that  he  had  no  satisfaction  in  either,  neither  a  profound 
thinker  nor  a  poet,  but  according  to  the  aspirations  of  his  youth  an  orator, 
frequently  pompous  and  dry,  but  laboring  as  powerfully  for  the  triumph  of 
orthodoxy  as  for  genuine  practical  Christianity.  (A)  Next  to  these  wore  Eu- 
kb'vte  of  Caeeare^i  (d.  340),  whose  simple  but  not  artless  style  was  like  tliat 
ctf  one  whose  knowledge  was  abundant,  who  was  fond  of  peace,  and  disin- 


c>  OppL  e<L  IMntitu.  AmsteL  1667. 11.  Odtariut,  lUL  \l(»,—9iiddeUiornf,  de  Prud.  et  Tbeo- 
lofla  Prod.  ISSSml  8  P.  (lUgenB  Zdtscbr.  1882.  toL  IL  part  2.  Abh.  5.)  For  other  references  am 
Bam'9  Leben  Jesa  p.  89. 

tf)  MUmter,  d.  Antioch.  Schule.  (StAadlins  a.  TzKhlroers  Arch.  toL  I.  P.  1.) 

^  His  writings  were  oeesaloDed  hj  his  circumstances.  They  were  partly  controversial  in  behalf 
of  Oifistlanity,  the  Nicene  fklth  and  himself  personally,  and  partly  devotional  for  the  promotion  of 
—tlclini  Opp.  ed.  H  <£«  Mor^/hueon,  Par.  16S9sa.  8  Th.  t  Giuttiniani,  Patav.  et  Lpa.  1777. 
4Tk  £  [HIa  select  treatises  s^slnst  the  Artans  in  two  vols,  and  liis  Historical  Traets  in  one  vol.  have 
bsea  pnbL  In  the  **Llb.  of  the  Fathers  anterior  to  the  division  of  the  East  Sc  West."'  transl.  by  mom- 
tasef  tlM  EngL  Cbareh.  Oxoo.  1880.— lib  orations  were  transl.  by  Parker.  Lond.  1718.  8.] 

/)  Kiyo%  «<mf  xiyriirbf  6  fA4yas.  Polemical  writings  a|{aini(t  Eanomius  A;  ApolHnaris,  Uomilies 
ft  AsecCte  tnetn  Opp.  ed.  MoreUlwi^  Par.  1615.  2  Th.  Append,  add.  Gretter,  Par.  1618.  Benedic- 
Um  fld.  (Par.  ITSn.  Th.  I.)  interrupted  by  the  Revolotion.  Lately  found  and  relating  to  the  Arians  it 
Ifaeed.  lo  A.  Man  8crr.  vett  ColL  Rom.  1884.  Th.  YIII.— &  P.  Jleynt,  de  Or.  Kyse.  Lngd.  B. 
ISBl  4    J.  Rupp.  Qng.  r.  N.  Leben  a.  Meinungen.  Lpa.  1834 

^  Against  Eonumlna,  on  ttie  Holy  Spirit,  Homilies  it  Letters,  Opp.  od.  Fronto  Ditcneu*,  Par. 
161S.  1  Th.  £  Gamier,  Par.  1721ss.  rep.  Z.  de  Sinner,  Par.  1889a.  8  Th.— ,^.  JS.  Feiwer,  do  viu  Biw. 
Of«hif.18t8L  IToef,  Basw  d.  O.  Strals.  188S.  A.JaAnius,  Bas.  M  plotinlzans.  Bern.  18S8.  4.  Ani- 
r.  In  Baa.  opp.  Bern.  1848.  Fasc  L  [On  Solitude,  transL  by  BarktdaU.  Lond.  1675.  8.  &  6el 
ttwn  Beaa  Lond.  1810.  8.] 

A)  ApolofleB  for  his  offle'al  errors,  Ecclea.  discourses  of  all  kind^  EpistIe^  Poem^  Opp.  ed.  Morel- 
tfw.  Par.  ISSO.  2  Th.  t  CUnMneet,  Par.  1778.  Th.  L  Oaill<tu,  Par.  1840.  2  Th.  i:  [His  Panegyric  on 
ICsKabce*  Is  trmnsl.  by  CoOUr.  Lond.  1716.  B.]'-UUmann,  Greg.  y.  Naz.  Dormst  1825.  [Transl.  into 
EagL  by  <7.  V.  CVxe,  Lond.  185L] 
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olined  to  the  new  formnlae  of  orthodoxy,  (t)  and  the  hlind  Didymtu  (d.  S95X 
in  spirit  and  in  fact  the  last  faithfiil  follower  of  Origen.  (Ir)  In  the  Latin 
Charch  were :  Hilarius^  Bishop  of  PoictierB  (Piotayiom,  d.  868),  in  his  ac- 
tions, sufferings  and  writings,  the  Athanasins  of  the  West ;  (Q  Amlroiiiu, 
Archbishop  of  Milan  (374-97),  a  zealous  praefect  eyen  in  the  Church,  for 
whose  freedom  and  orthodoxy  he  contended,  fearing  the  Lord  of  all  more 
than  the  sovereign  of  this  world,  and  more  influential  by  his  amplifying  imi- 
tations of  Greek  models  than  by  any  thing  original  in  his  works,  (m)  II.  Lu- 
eianv^y  a  presbyter  of  Antioch,  whose  Scriptural  learning  acquired  additional 
honor  by  his  death  (811),  is  generally  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Antiodi- 
ian  school.  Busebius,  Bishop  of  Emisa  (d.  860),  whose  classical  attainments 
and  eloquence  were  acknowledged  even  by  his  opponents,  was  a  Semiarian 
only  so  far  as  he  defended  the  indefinite  terms  of  the  primitive  creed  as  more 
scriptural  in  doctrine  tlian  the  later  speculations,  (n)  Cyrillus,  with  various 
changes  of  fortune  (850-86),  was  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  and  a  Eusebian,  but  he 
obtained  the  honor  of  canonization  in  consequence  of  his  acknowledgment  of 
the  Nicaean  creed,  though  he  never  used  it  in  his  popular  instructions,  (o) 
Ephrem  (d.  at  Edessa  about  878)  became  the  principal  instructor  of  the  Sy- 
rian Churcli  (prophcta  Syrorum),  by  transplanting  into  it  the  Greek  learn- 
ing, {p)  Diodarus,  Bishop  of  Tarsus  (878 — about  94),  and  Theodarus^  Bishop 
of  Mopsuestia  (898-428),  both  of  whom  had  been  at  an  earlier  period  pres- 
byters at  Antioch,  developed  the  peculiarities  of  their  school  in  the  most  de- 

0  TlarroSair^  iffTopia^  Clironicoa  ed.  Morun.  Amst  165S.  f.  completed  from  the  ArmeDhin ;  ed. 
hjAitcher^  Yen.  ISia  2  Th.  4.  In  Greek  &  Lat  ed.  A.  Afajus.  (Scrr,  veterum.  Gol.  Th.  VIIL)  Tlpowa- 
paffKtv^  MvayytktK-fit  I.  XV,  ed.  Vigerm,  Par.  162a  f.  Tleinichfn,  LpSw  lS42a.  3  Th.  Gainfari^ 
Oxon.  1S48.  4  vols.  *Kx6Zuits  tvayy,  1.  XX.  (f.-X.)  c.  n.  MonUicutii,  Par.  1825.  t  (The  parts  dr- 
fectlve  in  the  l5t  &  10th  B.  are  completed  in  Fahricii  Delectus  arp.  et  syllabus  scrfptt)  Comment 
on  the  Psalms  &,  Isaiah.  Comp.  Fahricii  Bibl.  Qr.  Th.  YII.  p.  3d5&Sw  J.  RiU«i\  Easi  de  dlvinitate  C 
plocita.  Bon.  1823. 

k)  I*  de  Splrltu  S.  In  the  transl.  of  Jerome.  (0pp.  Th.  IV.  P.  I.)  L.  adv.  Mantchaeos.  {ComlM^jMi 
Auctiiar.  gr.  PP.  Th.  II.)  L.  III.  de  Trinitato.  (cd.  MingareUi,  Bonon.  1709.  f)  £xp4»IUo  YII.  oanoni- 
earum  Kpp. ;  the  transl.  of  which  w.ns  i)rocQred  by  CamdotioruM  through  Epiphaniu9  ScholatL  and 
tlie  orii(.  text  of  which  LQcke  has  jmrtiiiUy  rci«tored  by  means  of  Matthael's  Scliollae:  QnMstlone*  ac 
vindtciae  Didymlanae.  Gr>tt  1829-32.  4  P.  comp.  Com.  0.  Br.  d.  Joh.  p.  299s&  />.  «.  Cblln,  Did.  to 
Ersch.  u.  Grub.  Enc.  vol.  XXIV. 

t)  De  Trlnltate  1.  XII.  L.  ad  Constantlnam.  De  synodis  adr.  Arianos.  De  synodia  ArimlneBei  ci 
Seleucensi.  Comment,  on  Psalms  A  Matth.  (>pp.  e<L  Benedictt  (Constant)  Par.  168&  Mv^ei^  Ymml 
1780.  2  Th.  f.  Oberthur,  Wire.  1785m.  4  Th.  A.  Jfojl  Scrr.  veterum  CoL  Th.  YI. 

tn)  Hexaemeron.  Do  omciis  1.  III.  I>o  fide  I  Y.  De  S.  Spirlta  L  III,  92.  Eplsden.  Opp.  cd.  Bene- 
dictt Par.  10S6-9(\.  2  Th.  t  GUberi,  Lpa.  1S898.  2  V.—F.  Bohringer,  die  K.  u.  ihroZeugen  a  KGeoch. 
in  Biographien.  Z&r.  ISlfi.  vol  I.  pt  S.  [Ambrose's  Cliristiao  Offices  liave  been  transL  bj  Hunphrtys, 
Lond.  1087.  4] 

n)  Hieron.  catal.  c  91.  comp.  119.  Socrat  II,  9.  Simtm.  Ill,  6.— iTuMft.  Opuscci  (8  Diseonrfca 
A  excevt  &,  dojpn.  f^-agment^)  cd.  Augwsti^  Elbcrf.  1829.  Evidence  that  the  Dieconrsee  belong  to  ft 
oertain  Eustb.  of  Alex,  of  the  4th  or  6tb  cent  &  information  respecting  the  genuine  writings:  7%Uo. 
Q.  d.  Schrr.  d.  Eus.  v.  Alex.  n.  dcs  Eusl  v.  Em.  IlaL  1832. 

6)  Cateche-*^  (about  847.)  0pp.  reo.  TbutUe,  Par.  1720.  Yen.  1768(i.— (7dUn,  Gyr.  in  Ersch.  a.  Ora- 
bers  Encykl.  vol  XXII.  p.  148s8w  J.  J.  van  VoU^nhoten,  de  Cyr.  llier.  catecbedb.  Amst  18S7.  [SL 
Cyril  *«  Lectures,  8  ed.  in  Lib.  of  the  Fathers.    See  note  «.] 

p)  Comment  on  the  O.  T.,  Devotional  treatises,  Homilies,  Tlymna.  0pp.  ed.  t^  &  At9eman»  Bom. 
1782S8.  6Th.  f.  Au.vrw.  Schrr.  ncbers.  v.  P.  lingerie,  Insbr.  Id808&  5  vols.— (7.  a  LengtrlU:  de 
Ephraemo  Sr.  S.  Intorprete.  Hal  1823w  i.  De  Ephr.  arte  hermeDcntica.  Regiom.  1831.  [Jl  AtkaUbeik^ 
Lib.  d.  Eph.  Syr.  Lps.  1863.  S.] 
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«ided  fonn.  The  first  was  destitute  of  dassioal  edacation,  and  the  last  inter- 
preted the  Old  Testament  without  an  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew ;  but  by 
his  bold  separation  of  the  hunum  element  in  the  writings  of  inspired  men, 
in  opposition  to  the  common  views  of  the  Ohurch,  he  incurred  the  suspicion 
and  finally  the  condemnation  of  the  Greek  Church,  though  in  the  more  re- 
mote East  be  has  always  been  honored  as  the  Interpreter,  (q)  Arius  was  a 
popU  of  Laoianufl,  and  indeed  most  of  the  Eusebians  were  educated  in  the 
Antiochian  school.  But  as  even  this  school  could  not  have  sprung  up  with- 
out the  influence  of  Origen,  to  whom  the  Arians  no  less  than  the  Athanasians 
appealed,  the  opposition  of  the  two  schools  was  principally  of  a  scientific 
ciiaraoter,  and  produced  no  suspicion  in  the  Church  until  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century.  It  was  a  conflict  between  the  allegorical  and  the  historical 
method  of  interivetation,  between  ecclesiastical  philosophy  and  ecclesiastical 
biblical  theology. 

n.  The  OBiGENisno  Contbovsbsy. 

{  107.    SynesiuSj  Bpiphanius  and  Hieronymus, 

Thoee  doctrines  which  had  been  left  undetermined  by  the  Apostles'  Creed 
and  the  various  ecclesiastical  controversies,  were  freely  agitated  in  many  ways 
as  late  aa  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  (a)  8ynesin$^  a  faithful  disciple  of 
Hypatia,  was  made  Bishop  of  Ptolemais  (410-81),  notwithstanding  the  reluc- 
tance with  which  he  resigned  the  leisure  of  a  private  life,  and  his  open  avowal 
that  his  philosophical  opinions  were  inconsistent  with  the  popular  faith,  (h) 
In  consequence,  however,  of  the  exclusive  respect  then  paid  to  ecclesiastical 
orthodoxy  and  an  ascetic  life,  a  strong  party  was  gradually  formed  in  oppo- 
sition to  Origen,  or  rather  to  the  free  theological  investigation  occasioned  by 
the  cultivation  of  Grecian  learning.  At  the  head  of  this  party  stood  Epipha- 
nine  of  Palestine,  the  perfect  model  of  a  monkish  saint  In  the  year  367  ho 
was  made  Bishop  of  Constantia  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  where  he  died  in 
408.  (c)  In  a  not  altogether  pure  narrative  of  events  which  he  professes  to  have 
taken  place  in  his  day,  and  in  his  work  against  the  heretics,  he  has  brought  a 
confused  mass  of  historical  knowledge  into  the  service  of  a  passionate  but 
pions  zeaL  (d)  Having  in  these  works  placed  Origen  in  the  list  of  heretics,  (e) 
he  demanded  of  the  leaders  of  the  Alexandrian  school  in  Palestine,  John, 

* 

f)  BSsron,  eatal  c  119.  Bocrat  VI,  9.  A  catalogne  of  the  writings  of  Diodonis  (princijMlly  lost 
•Tit):  A9umani  BlU.  osiest  Th.  IIL  P.  I.  p.  %S.—A.  Majo:  N.  Coll.  Rom.  1^32.  vol  VI.  p.  las. 
apiefl.  BoDua.  Rom.  1840.  Th.  IV.  p.  499m,  Theodori  qoM  sap^rsant  omnia  eH  A.  F.  a  W^gntm^ 
Th.  L  Oommtc  in  propbetai  VIL  Ber.  1881— i'*.  L,  Si^irU  Tlieod  Mopsi  Veteris  T.  sobrie  Interpre- 
teadl  TtodM.  Beglom.  1827.  O.  FridoL  FritMtM  de  Tb.  M.  vita  et  soripUsw  UaL  1836. 

A)  Cempi.  BUrcn,  prooem,  in  L  XVIII.  in  Esaiam. 

h)  OpF^  cd.  Pttavim*,  Par.  (1612)  164a  t  C.  Thih,  Commtr.  In  Syn.  hjmnam  IL  y.  1-24.  IlaL 
I8tl  4.  [Seleet  Poema  of  Syn.  transl.  by  If.  S.  Boyd,  Lond.  1S14.  S.]— ^«m.  Th.  Clausen^  de  Syn. 
PhfloaophoL  LibjM  pentap.  MetropoUta.  Havn.  1881. 

«)  JSpipk,  haar.  51, 80. 

d)  Tiemip*9¥y  &tf.  haareaaa,  preflzad  to  the  *\'yKvpur6t,  de  fide  serma  0pp.  ed.  Petavina.  Par. 
IfHi  9  Tb.  £  Oomp.  BUrmi.  cataL  e.  114.  Soerai,  TI,  10. 12.  Stmom,  YI,  32.  VII,  27.  Via  140. 

f)  Haer.  44  Of  a  iimllar  cbaraoter:  O.  H,  £,  ZommatoacA,  de  ori^ne  et  progreasa  hacrosis  Orl- 
flenlaaae.  Lpa.  1846L  P.  L  4 
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Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  Hieronymns,  and  Rnfinns,  that  they  should  snstain  hb 
opinion  (894).  ffieranymuB  (Jerome)  of  Stridon  (ahont  881-420),  after  many 
conflicts  in  the  world  and  in  the  desert,  presided  over  a  company  of  hermits 
and  pions  Roman  ladies  at  Bethlehem.  In  a  dream  he  was  onoe  permitted 
to  choose  whether  he  would  become  a  Ciceronian  or  a  Christian.  He  then 
abjured  all  worldly  literature,  though  he  never  seems  to  have  taken  the  vow 
in  a  very  rigid  sense.  His  spirit  was  active,  his  knowledge  extensive,  his 
policy  worldly,  and  his  enthusiasm  intense  for  all  that  was  then  esteemed  for 
sanctity.  Though  destitute  of  profound  thought  or  feeling,  he  was  the  means 
of  introducing  Greek-ecclesiastical  and  Hebrew  learning  into  the  Western 
portion  of  the  Church.  In  his  exposition  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Alexandrian 
tendency  was  predominant,  but  the  Antiochian  interpreters  were  consulted, 
and  all  kinds  of  sentiments  are  rapidly  and  cautiously,  learnedly  and  conve- 
niently thrown  together.  (/)  At  one  time  Origen  was  extolled  above  all 
human  authors,  and  the  suspicions  which  many  entertained  respecting  him 
were  imputed  to  a  malignant  jealousy  of  his  reputation,  (g)  but  it  was  charac- 
teristic of  a  nature  like  that  of  Hieronyraus,  afterwards  to  abandon  him. 
This  produced  a  rupture  between  Ilioronymus  and  Ruflnus,  in  consequence 
of  which  their  characters  are  utterly  blackened  in  each  other's  writings,  (h) 
Rujinus  withdrew  to  Aquileia  (d.  410),  where  he  endeavored  to  spread  the 
fame  of  Origen  in  the  West  by  translations  from  his  works,  and  to  save  these 
ftom  imputations  of  heresy  by  alterations  of  them.  (J) 

§  108.     Chryttostam, 

I.  0pp.  ed.  R  de  Monifaucon  ;  Par.  1718-S8. 18  Tb.  f.  rep.  Par.  1881-89. 18  Tb.  4  Comp.  FabricSi 
BIbl.  Tb.  VIIL  p.  454m.  [Most  of  tho  Ilomfllos  on  tbe  N.  T.  aro  transl.  A  pnbl  In  the  Lib.  of  tb« 
Fath^^rR,  see  (  100,  note  e.  His  treatise  on  Compnnotion  la  transl.  A  publ.  bj  Veneer.  Lond.  1728.  S, 
and  that  on  the  Prieathood,  by  Bunce^  Lond.  1T90.  B.}—PaUadH  £plsc  IIolcnopollL  Dial  de  Tita 
Jo.  Chrya.  ed.  Bigot^  Par.  1680.  4.  and  In  JTonpbucon,  Tb.  XIII.  Socrat.  VI,  8-18.  Sotom.  VIII, 
7-20.    Writings  of  Ilicron.  A  TbeophiL  In  Illcr.  0pp.  Vallarei,  Tb.  I.  Ep.  36as. 

IL  Stilting,  de  8.  Chrysi  (Acta  Sanct.  Sept  Tb.  IV.  p.  4018a.)  A.  Keander^  d.  b.  Job.  Chryt.  a. 
d.  Klrche  besw  des  Orientcs  In  denen  Zeita.  Brl.  (lS21a.)  1882b&  2  vols.  [Job.  Cbrys.  A  the  Oriental 
Church  In  bis  tlmt^  from  the  Germ,  of  Neander,  by  Stapleton,  Lond.  1S88.  8.]  BuKringm'^  d.  K.  a. 
Ibre  Zengcn.  vol.  I.  Abtb.  8.    [Art  in  Kitto^s  Journal  of  Bib).  Lit  vol  I.] 

Most  of  the  Egyptian  monks  in  their  controversies  with  the  followers  of 
Origen  residing  among  them,  described  God  as  a  pure  spirit^  and  could  form 
no  conception  of  Him  who  made  man  after  his  own  image  except  in  a  hu- 


/)  Commentaricts  Literary  biiitory,  Chronology,  Histories  of  saints^  Satires,  Epistles,  Ac  0pp.  ed. 
graemue,  Ba&  15166flL  9  Tb.  C  «fe  oft  Martianay,  Par.  1698mi.  6  Tb.  C  VallarH,  Ver.  178188.  11  Tb. 
4  Yen.  176<ie9. 11  Tb.  4  [SeL  Epp.  of  Jerome,  transl  Into  Engl.  Lond.  1680.  4  Epistle  to  Nopotian 
transl  Lond.  1715.  8.]— For  him.  Jfartianay,  laviedc  S.  Jerome.  Par.  1706.  4  StiMn{/,  de  8.  Hieor. 
(AetaSanct  Sopt  Tb.  VIII.  p.  41Sss.)  Against  him:  Clerieue,  Quaeett  Hieronymianae.  Amst  1700. 
Of  him:  EngeUto/t,  Ilieron.  llavn.  1797.  J>.  v.  COUn^  Ilier.  in  Eracb.  n.  Grab.  Enoykl  Sect  IL 
ToL  VHL 

g)  Uieron,  0pp.  vol.  IV.  Tb.  II.  p.  68.  480.— Ep.  67.  ad  Theopb. 

A)  Ilieron.  Ei>p.  8S-41.  Bujin.  Praet  ad  Orig.  de  princ  &  ApoL  8.  Inveetivaram  in  Iller.  L  IL 
HUron.  Apol  adv.  KoC  I  IL  d;  (a  rejoinder  to  Kafln*s  lost  answer)  Beeponslo  %.  Apol.  L  III. 

i)  Tyrannii  Bnjlni  0pp.  ed.  VdUarei,  Ver.  1745.  t  Th.  I.— Mar.  de  RubeU,  Monumento  Eoe. 
Aqnilc;)ensl8.  Argent  1740.  t  p.  80afl.  &  de  Bi^lno.  Yen.  1754.  4  J.  If.  MarattUini,  de  Tunuinll  Baf. 
fide  et  rcl.  Patr.  1S35.  Cacciari  A  Kimmd.  {%  92.  note  b.) 
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fonn  (anthropomorphiteB).  T^ophilus,  the  crafty  and  iriolent  Bishop 
of  Alexandria  (886-412),  who  had  been  an  admirer  of  Origen,  suddenly 
beoame  eonvinoed  that  he  was  a  heretic  in  consequence  of  some  offences 
reoeiTed  from  the  followers  of  that  teacher,  and  some  threats  from  the  An- 
ihropomorphites,  whose  fanaticism  he  wished  to  render  subserrient  to  his 
purposes.  He  passed  sentence  of  condemnation  npon  the  memory  of  Origen 
(899),  and  was  sustained  in  his  decision  by  the  Boman  Ghnrch.  (a)  Those  of 
the  monks  who  favored  Origen  were  much  abased  by  him,  but  found  a  pro- 
tector in  John,  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  called  in  subsequent  ages  ChryMs- 
(mi.  Gontrary  to  the  wishes  of  Theophilus,  as  well  as  his  own,  he  was  taken 
from  Antiochy  and  (after  898)  presided  over  the  church  at  Constantinople. 
Theophilns  was  summoned  by  the  Emperor  to  the  capital,  where,  after  be- 
coming thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  state  of  affairs,  he  contrived  to  ob- 
tain the  position  of  Judge  instead  of  defendant.  Chryaostom^  with  sincere 
Ohristian  earnestness,  had  carried  out  the  intelligent  method  of  Scriptural 
interpretation  pursued  in  the  school  of  Antioch,  and  the  rhetorical  principles 
of  libanius,  and  had  exemplified  in  his  own  life,  as  far  as  was  possible  for 
any  man,  the  ideal  of  the  priesthood,  which  in  his  youthful  fervor  he  had  de- 
ieribed.  (b)  His  habits  were  strictly  monastic,  he  was  poor  with  respect  to 
himself,  but  rich  in  his  benefhctions  to  the  poor,  and  mild  in  disposition,  but 
terribly  eloquent  in  opposition  to  all  courtly  extravagances.  By  the  Empress 
Eodoxia  and  her  dependants  such  a  man  was  soon  doomed  to  destruction. 
At  the  synod  of  The  Oak  (408),  after  many  confused  and  absurd  accusations, 
Theophilns  pronounced  against  him  a  sentence  of  deposition  and  banish- 
ment. The  lamentations  and  threats  of  the  people  were  powerful  enough  to 
effect  his  ^>eedy  recall,  but  the  Empress,  like  a  modem  Hcrodias,  finally  suc- 
eeeded  in  having  him  banished  to  Pontus.  (404)  Innocent  I.  pleaded  his  in- 
noeenoe  in  vain,  (e)  Praising  Gk>d  for  all  that  had  taken  place,  he  died  in 
extreme  distress  (Sept.  14,  407).  The  body  of  the  saint  was  brought  back  to 
Oonstantinople  (488)  in  a  triumphal  procession,  (d)  The  goodness  of  Ohry- 
sostom  was  highly  honored  by  an  age  which  forgot  and  misunderstood  the 
•plendid  talents  of  Crigen. 

ni.  The  Pelagian  Contbovebst. 

L  1)  TlM  polemical  writings  of  AuguUins:  0pp.  Tb.  X.  edd.  B«nedictL  Hieron.  Epp.  4a  ad 
OMtpbontem.  DUIL  adr.  Pelagianos  1.  III.  (Tb.  IV.  P.  IL)  OroHi  Aiiologeticus  contra.  Pel.  Ao- 
eooat  of  the  controreriy  In  Palestine.  415.  (0pp.  ed.  Haverkamp,  Ln^^l.  178S.  4.)  Marius  Mercator^ 
ConiiBOBltorla.  429.  481.  (0pp.  ed.  Balm.  Tax.  1684.)  2)  Frainnents  of  Pelagim  A  CbeUitius  maj 
be  fcund  in  these  polemical  writlng^  and  some  treatbes  of  Pelaglus  have  been  pro(«orved  because 
Ibef  we  mistaken  fbr  works  of  Hieronymns.  Before  tbe  controversy :  Exposltt.  In  Epp.  Paulinas 
(BlsK.  Oppk.  Th.  y.  pL  9S0ssi)  In  the  time  of  tbe  oontroTersy :  Ep.  ad  Demetriadem  (ed.  Semler,  Hal. 
ITISb)  4b  UbelL  fldei  ad  Innoe.  L  (flier.  0pp.  Th.  Y.  p.  ISSss.)  Fragments  of  t!ie  polem.  treatises  of 
JwUanma  ot  IManwm  in  Aagostlne  A  Meroator.  8)  Original  documents  in  Augutt,  Opp.  Tb.  X. 
JbM<Th.IY. 

IL  G.  J,  Vo9»U  H.  de  oontroTerBil«,qaas  Pel  <4asque  reliquiae  movemnt  Lngd.  161&  4.  auct  cd. 

a)  Mamtl  Tb.  UL  p.  979h. 

h)  ns^  /cpos^^f  L  YL  ed.  •;:  it  BmigO,  Stattg.  178S.    Leo,  Leips.  1894.  [tranal.  into  Engl,  b/ 
Ahmc,  LomL  1789.  a]    Uebers.  y.  Hsaselbaeb,  Strals.  18d0.  y.  Bitter.  Brl  1821. 
e)  JKiHi«<Tb.nLp.l090sa.    d)  aoerakYll^U,    iHo^pA.  XIY,  48. 
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G.  Vou.  Amst  165&  4.  XoHHi  H.  Pelagiu*.  Pat  ieT&  £  (Oppi  Yaron.  17S8L  Th.  I^  GameHi  Dm. 
YII.  qnlbus  Integra  oontioetnr  Pelagianor.  Hist  (In  bis  edit  of  Mercator.  Par.  1678L  Th.  L)  O,  F. 
WiggerH,  pregm.  DarstclL  des  Angastlnismns  n.  PelagiaDlsm.  BrL  1821.  toL  L  Hamhi  1888w  toL  IL 
[An  Hist  Presentation  ti(  Angostinism  &  Pel  fhmi  the  Germ,  of  O.  F.  Wiggvn  \j  O,  B,  Emsrmm» 
Andover.  l&4a  8.  Art  in  Christ  Bpeet  on  Earlj  H.  of  TheoL  toL  IY.  p.  S91sa,  tn  tb«  jmr  ISai. 
Princeton  TbeoL  Essays,  vol  I.  p.  SOas.  An  able  Hist  of  Aogostinlsin  haa  been  written  in  French 
in  Paris,  by  .V.  Pot/^alot]  J.  6.  Voigt,  de  theoria  Aogostiniana,  SemipeL  et  Synergist  Ooett  1S99. 
LanUm^  de  Pelagianor.  doctr.  prindpiiSb  Colon.  1888w  J.  L.  Jaeobif  d.  Lehra  d.  Pelagian  Lpc  IStfL 

1 109.    Pelagianiam  and  Augtutinitm, 

The  freedom  of  man  is  identical  with  his  dependence  upon  God,  bnt  when 
we  reflect  npon  the  subject  both  these  relations  i^pear  Yery  different.  In 
their  controversies  with  the  Montanists  and  Manichaeans  the  Greek  fathers 
gave  special  prominence  to  the  doctrine  of  human  freedom*.  The  Latin 
Church,  whi^  Ixad  been  much  affected  by  Tertullian^s  Montanistio  q>irit, 
gave  greater  prominence  to  the  doctrine  of  man's  dependence,  and  its  writers, 
without  denying  the  innocence  of  children  or  the  freedom  of  adults,  demon- 
strated the  necessity  of  divine  grace  in  opposition  to  human  freedom,  by 
proving  that  ever  since  Adam's  faU  the  nature  of  man  has  been  continually 
depraved.  Pelagius  and  Caelestius^  pious  monks,  driven  by  the  incursions  of 
the  barbarians  from  Britain  (Bretagne  ?),  their  native  country,  first  to  Rome 
(409),  and  afterwards  to  Africa  (411),  that  they  might  promote  the  interests 
of  morality,  were  especiaUy  zealous  for  the  freedom  of  the  will.  In  oppo- 
sition to  the  views  then  prevalent  in  Africa,  they  maintained  that  man's  na- 
ture was  not  corrupted  by  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  that  even  where  Christian- 
ity was  not  known  men  might  render  themselves  by  the  power  of  their  own 
wills  proper  subjects  of  divine  grace.  They  acknowledged,  however,  that 
men  received  much  assistance  from  the  Church,  where  it  could  be  obtained, 
and  that  those  who  were  subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  participated  in 
more  exalted  blessings.  Augvstine  perceived  that  if  this  doctrine  were  con- 
sistently carried  out,  men's  confidence  in  redemption  and  in  the  Church,  aa 
indispensable  to  salvation,  would  be  seriously  endangered.  In  behalf  of 
these,  therefore,  he  maintained  his  theories  of  Original  Sin  and  Predestina- 
tion^ alleging  that,  ^^  in  consequence  of  Adam's  fall  man's  nature  has  been 
burdened  with  an  infinite  guilt,  and  is  incapable  of  good  by  its  own  power. 
By  divine  grace,  therefore,  without  man's  co-operation,  and  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  Church,  a  new  life  is  imparted  to  some,  while  others  are 
abandoned  by  divine  justice  to  their  own  corruption,  and  from  all  eternity 
were  ordained  to  condemnation." 

§  110.    Augustinxu, 

L  Opp.  edd.  BenedicHniy  Par.  1679-170a  11  Th.  fl  (recoa.  oi  app.  CUricut.)  Antn.  ITOOn.  It  Th.  £ 
(Von.  17298a.  12  Th.  1 1756e&  18  Th.  4)  Par.  1885-9. 11  Th.  A,—Pouidin9^  Tita  Aog.  &  IndkmhiB  Op»- 
rum  (abont  482)  in  the  edltt  of  his  work&  The  life  of  Ang.  by  an  anon,  writer  (ed.  Oramsr^  KiL  IStL) 
was  compiled  (h>m  the  Confessions  &  Possidins.  O^nnaditts^  de  viris  illostr.  c  88i 

II.  C^.  Bindemann^  d.  h.  Ang.  Brl  1844.  vol  L  Bdhringer^  d.  K.  n.  ihre  Zengen.  vol.  L  Abth.  8L 
K.  Brannt^  Monnlka  n.  Augustin.  Gremma.  l&ML  [Augnstine's  City  of  God,  transl.  Lond.  ItMi  t 
MedlUtioDS  by  Stanhope.  Lend.  1745.  &  Confessions  by  Wattt^  Lond.  1681. 18.  Ilis  Confemions,  8  ed. 
revised  by  Pmey  (Jk  repablished  in  Boston,  1842.  12.X  in  vol  L  Sermons  in  to1&  16  &  SO,  A  Com* 
ment  on  P«alins  In  vols.  24  &  25,  and  on  John  in  vol.  26  of  the  Lib.  <^  the  Fathers.  See  1 106,  note  «. 
P.  Schaff,  Life  &  Labors  of  St  Aug.  ttom  the  Genn.  by  T.  a  Porter.  New  York.  18&4. 19.] 

Aurelius  Augustintu  was  bom  at  Tagaste  in  Numidia,  Nov.  18,  854.    TGb 
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ndad  had  been  deeply  imbued  daring  childhood  with  the  principles  of  Ghris- 
tianiiy,  throngh  the  instmotions  of  his  mother  Monica,  But  when  only  a 
youth  of  seTenteen  years  he  studied  the  Roman  classics,  and  gave  himself  up 
to  worldly  pleasures.  Cieero^s  eloquent  pleadings  for  the  value  of  Phi- 
losophy re-awakened  his  desire  for  something  more  certain  and  eternal. 
The  Scriptures  were  too  simple  for  his  glowing  fancy.  Seduced  by  the  prom- 
ise of  the  Mani^haeans  that  complete  truth  would  be  revealed  to  all  whose 
reason  independently  investigated  its  own  depths,  he  continued  for  nine  years 
under  their  instruction,  when  he  became  satisfied  that  he  had  been  deceived, 
snd  doubted  whether  any  truth  could  be  known.  But  on  his  acquaintance 
with  New-Platonism  another  life  seemed  open  to  his  pursuit.  As  an  in- 
rtmotor  in  eloquence  he  visited  Rome  in  888  and  Milan  in  885,  still  devoting 
himself  to  the  enjoyment  of  sensual  pleasures.  Prompted  by  some  recoUec- 
tioDs  of  early  childhood  he  was  induced  to  listen  to  Ambrose  simply  as  an 
ontor,  that  he  might  compare  the  Platonic  wisdom  with  the  gospel.  Then 
eommenoed  in  his  heart,  principally  through  the  influence  of  the  writings  of 
Paul,  a  severe  straggle  between  the  temporal  and  the  eternal,  the  progress  of 
whleh  was  much  assisted  by  the  prayers  and  tears  of  his  mother.  In  a  sud- 
den transport  of  his  feelings  he  became  satisfied  of  his  own  miraculous  con- 
verrion,  and  on  Easter-night,  867,  he,  with  his  natural  son,  was  baptized  by 
Ambrose.  He  immediately  resigned  his  professorship  of  rhetoric  and  re- 
paired to  his  native  dty,  where,  with  a  company  of  devout  associates,  he  lived 
in  retirement  fVom  the  world  until  he  was  ordained  in  ffippo  Regiu$  (Bona), 
first  a  presbyter  (891),  afterwards  an  assistant  bishop  (895).  Then  commenced 
his  ecclesiastical  life,  and  the  AiHcan  churches  were  subsequently  governed 
hy  his  intellectual  energies.  His  influence  became  predominant  in  every 
part  of  the  West,  and  his  fiame  had  extended  through  the  whole  Church, 
when  be  was  for  .three  months  besieged  in  his  own  city  by  the  Vandals,  and 
died  August  28,  480,  singing  the  Penitential  Psalms. — His  earlier  writings 
treat  of  Rhetoric  and  Philosophy,  and  are  for  the  most  part  lost.  His  theo- 
logical writings,  consisting  of  devotional,  doctrinal,  and  especially  controver- 
nd  treatises,  are  dififbse,  full  of  repetitions,  artificial,  and  often  insipid  by 
mere  plays  upon  words.  His  interpretations  of  Scripture  exhibit  no  extensive 
knowledge  of  languages,  or  historical  accuracy,  (a)  And  yet  all  his  works 
ire  characterized  by  an  exuberance  of  intellectual  life,  a  profound  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart,  and  an  all-controlling  love  to  God  breaking  forth  in  the 
most  impassioned  forms  of  speech.  He  never  shrunk  from  a  thought,  how- 
ever startling,  and  in  his  writings  he  has  freely  expressed  the  most  liberal,  as 
well  as  the  most  tremendous  conceptions  which  ever  rose  in  an  inquiring 
spirit,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  his  train  of  reasoning.  In  his  C<mfe9- 
MMU  (about  400),  with  the  proud  self-abasement  of  a  saint,  as  it  were  in  a 
ocmfeesional  before  Gk)d,  he  has  freely  described  himself  in  his  intellectual 
nakedneas.  ijb)    His  SetractatioTu  (about  429)  contain  indeed  a  severe  criti- 


a)  H.  y.  CUimMnt  Ant^iutlniu  8.  Scr.  Interpreo.    Hnfh.  182a 

I)  Cwitorioppm  L  ZIII.  prae£  Ntander^  Bor.  1828.  ed.  Bruder,  LpA.  1887.    Tranid.  as  an  ezcel- 
kufc  work  at  derotion  into  the  various  langnagM  of  Eorope.    [Revised  from  a  former  Engl.  tranaL  bj 
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cbm  oh  his  writings  by  his  own  hand ;  but  it  is  evident,  also,  that  they  were 
intended  to  recall  or  mitigate  whatever  in  his  earlier  works  was  favorable  to 
the  Pelagians.  In  his  writings  against  the  Manichaeans  he  had  given  promi- 
nence to  some  sentiments  favorable  to  the  freedom  and  goodness  of  the  hu- 
man wilL  In  his  controversy  with  the  Donatists  the  idea  every  where  pre- 
vailing is,  that  of  a  Ghnrch  which  is  the  only  source  of  tmth  and  certainty. 
In  his  own  life  there  had  been  the  most  direct  contrast  between  the  opera- 
tions of  sin  and  of  grace,  and  his  exalted  piety  took  pleasure  in  uncondition- 
ally rejecting  himself  that  he  might  live  wholly  upon  Grod^s  grace  in  Christ. 

§  111.     Victory  <if  Auguttinism. 

The  controversy  commenced  with  personal  reproaches  against  Coelestius, 
At  a  synod  held  at  Carthage  (412)  he  was  expelled  from  the  Church,  when 
he  betook  himself  to  Ephesus,  and  was  there  ordained  a  presbyter.  Pdagiui 
had  previously  gone  to  Palestine,  where  he  was  opposed  by  Hieranyrmu  on 
the  ground  of  his  being  a  follower  of  Origen.  Augustine,  at  first,  in  a  very 
respectftil  manner,  by  writing,  and  through  OrasUis^  his  messenger,  opened  a 
controversy  with  him.  At  a  synod  convened  at  Diaspolis  in  Palestine  (415), 
he  was  accused  of  maintaining  that  men  could  live  without  sin,  but  his  con- 
demnation was  prevented  by  John^  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  The  African 
Church,  however,  convinced  by  Augustine  of  the  danger  which  threatened 
the  cause  of  truth  through  him,  condemned  him  at  the  Synods  of  Mileve  and 
Carthage  (416),  and  was  sustained  in  its  decision  by  the  concurrence  of  Inno^ 
cent  L  Zo8imy$^  the  successor  of  Innocent,  entirely  mistaking  the  impor- 
tance of  this  controversy,  at  first  gave  protection  to  the  Pelagians  (417),  but 
afterwards,  when  the  African  Church  and  the  imperial  court  demanded  their 
condemnation,  with  a  similar  ignorance  he  denounced  them  in  his  Epistola 
tractatoria  (418).  Julianus  of  Eclanum  and  eighteen  other  bishops  were  de- 
posed and  driven  from  Italy  as  Pelagians.  These  generally  took  refuge  at 
Constantinople,  where  Kestorius^  in  accordance  with  the  general  spirit  of  the 
Oriental  Church,  received  them.  This  gave  occasion  for  a  connection  of  their 
cause  with  that  of  the  heresy  of  Nestorius,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Pe- 
lagians were  condenmed  with  the  Nestorians  at  the  general  Synod  of  Ephe- 
sus (431). 

§  112.    Semipelagianism, 

Jo.  Otiffckeit,  Hist  Semlpelftgianlsml  antlqulseima  (till  4S4)  Goett  182A.  4.  Wiggera^  AugusUnl*- 
xnufl  n.  PelagUnismiu,  toL  IL  (till  629.)  [See  bcC  1 109.  Also  an  Essay  of  Pro£  Wiggert  in  Nlod- 
ner's  Zeitschr.  for  Jan.  1864.] 

The  Greek  Church  had  never  taken  any  real  interest  in  this  controversy, 
and  even  at  a  later  period  it  simply  taught  that  human  nature  had  been  ren- 
dered infirm  in  consequence  of  Adam's  fall.  Bat  even  in  the  Western 
churches  the  whole  system  of  Augustinism  had  never  been  sincerely  and 
openly  accepted  by  the  public  mind.  Augustine  himself  received  informa- 
tion that  an  intermediate  opinion  had  been  propagated  among  the  monks  of 


X.  B.  PMey^  A  publ.  In  the  Ub.  of  the  Fathers  (see  S  106,  note  e.)  vol  I.  Oxf.  1S40.  St  repabL 
ton.  1842.] 
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y— ania^  principally  through  the  influence  of  John  Gassianiu  (a),  a  disciple  of 
the  Desert  and  of  Ghrysoetom.  According  to  this  view  (afterwards  called 
Semipelagianum)^  the  moral  power  of  man  has  indeed  heen  enfeehled,  bnt 
not  destroyed,  in  conseqaenoe  of  Adams^  fall,  and  hence  divine  grace  and  hn- 
man  freedom  conspired  together,  and  acted  in  concert  with  each  other  in  tlie 
work  of  man's  salvation.  This  doctrine,  which  conceded  as  much  to  the 
Church  as  to  the  free  moral  nature  of  man,  and  witliont  which  there  seemed 
to  be  no  special  advantage  in  a  monastic  life,  obtained  great  favor.  The 
Church,  however,  had  too  decidedly  committed  itself  on  the  side  of  Angns- 
tine,  the  authority  of  this  father  was  then  too  great,  and  the  reasoning  by 
which  his  doctrines  were  sustained  was  too  irresistible,  to  permit  a  general 
i&d  open  departure  from  his  principles.  In  the  West,  therefore,  there  was 
always  an  obscurity  and  instability  of  sentiment  on  this  subject.  In  Gaul 
Semipelagianism  was  decidedly  in  the  ascendant.  Acting  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Synod  of  ArelaU  (472),  Faustus^  Bishop  of  Rhegium,  but  pre- 
viously Abbot  of  Levins,  drew  up  a  Semipelagian  confession,  which  was  sub- 
scribed by  all  the  bishops  at  the  Synod  of  Lyons  (476).  (5)  From  policy  and 
a  pious  regard  for  Augustine,  the  sacred  name  of  that  father  was  not  men- 
tioned, bnt  this  was  only  to  assail  with  greater  recklessness  the  character  of 
his  £[>llowers.  A  sect  of  Predeatinarians,  distinctively  so  called,  never  ex- 
isted except  in  the  imaginations  of  their  opponents,  and  an  extreme  defence 
of  predeatination  professing  to  have  been  put  forth  at  that  time,  is,  if  not  a 
Jesuitical,  at  least  a  Pelagian  work,  (c)  In  Africa  and  Rome  a  tendency  to 
Augnstinism  prevailed,  and  through  Romish  influence  at  the  Synods  of  Arau- 
M  (Orange)  and  Valentia  (529)  a  decision  was  obtained  in  favor  of  the  ex- 
dusive  operation  of  divine  grace,  (d)  although  predestination,  which  must 
necessarily  be  inferred  from  this,  was  evidently  evaded.  As  both  parties 
therefore  shrank  from  extreme  views  the  controversy  never  produced  an  ac- 
taal  schiam  in  the  Church,  although  sometimes  a  monk  or  a  presbyter  was  op- 
pressed by  his  bishop,  now  in  the  name  of  Augustine,  and  again  in  defence 
of  human  freedom.  But  Just  as  Augustine  has  been  regarded  as  a  saint  by 
the  whole  Church,  Cassian  and  Faustus  have  always  been  honored  as  saints 
m  their  own  coxmtry. 

a)  De  instltatls  coenobionim  L  XII.  CoUaUones  Patram  XXIY.  De  incarn.  Cbristl  ady.  Nestor. 
L  TIL  Opfk.  td.  AlarduB  GoMo^ua,  DuacL  1616. 8  Th.  auct  AtrebatL  1628.  t—  Wiggera,  de  Jo.  Caaa. 
XMlfienM  emm.  IIL  BosL  IS^te.  4 

I)  De  gratia  Dei  et  bamaiuu)  mentis  libero  arbltrio.  (Bibl.  PP.  Lngd.  Th.  YIII.)  Man%i  Tb.  YIL 

Pl  100788. 

c)  In  the  Sd  toL  of  tbe  Predeednatna.  Ed.  Sirmond,  Par.  164a  A  GaUandii  Tb.  X  p.  857flB.^ 
Wlffger%  toL  IL  p.  8299B.    [Neander^  Hist  yoL  II.  p.  841aB.] 
tf)  ManH  Th.  YIIL  p.  TllsiL  {Laudan't  Man.  of  Councils,  p.  447.] 
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lY.   C02ITBOTEB8IB8  RESPECTD^G  THE  TwO  NATURES  OF  ChRIBT. 

L  Lib^raU  (Arcbldiae.  Garth,  about  558)  Breriarlom  oanta^  NflfltoriAoorain  et  Eatjehlan.  Ed. 
OameriuiL  Par.  1976.  and  in  Manti  Th.  IX.  p.  60980.  {Gekuim§  L  f)  BreTfealaa  Hist  Eatyehfaii- 
Utarom  a.  g«sU  de  nomine  AcadL  {Mansi^  Tb.  YIL  p.  106<'ie.)  Leontiu$  Byaantinua:  de  aectla 
actio  5-10.  Contra  Entjchianoa  et  Nestorian.  {OaUandii  Th.  XXL  p.  6218a.  65808.)— II.  Walck, 
KetterhisL  Tb.  T.-YIIL  iScrvr,  L.  y.  d.  Dreleinlgk.  vol  L  p.  698aB.  toL  IL  Dom^,  Entwlek- 
langsgeeeb.  d.  L.  y.  d.  Penon  Chr.  Stnttg.  1889.  p.  SOea  [R,  J,  WiXttmrfuret^  On  the  Incaniatiaa  of 
J.  0. 2  ed.  Lond.  1819.  Philad.  1849.  p.  ISlaa.] 

§  118.     T\e  Natorian  Contr&terty. 

L  dig.  Doeumenta  in  ManH  Tb.  IT.  pu  66788.  Tb.  Y.  YIL  p.  84lBa  MaHut  Mercaior^  de 
haeresi  Nest  (Opp.  voL  IL)    Soerat  YII«  298a.    Evagr.  L  Tsa. 

II.  Jablontki,  De  Nestoriantamo.  Ber.  1794  4.  G^ngler^  (L  d.  Yerdamnrang  d.  Neet  (TWk 
Qoartalacbr.  1886.  P.  %\-SdliQ^  de  Entycbimnismo  ante  Entyehen.  WolfsBh.  172&  4 

The  doctrine  of  a  divine  nature  in  Christ  had  now  forced  its  waj  to  a 
general  acceptance,  and  that  of  his  human  nature  had  always  been  taken  for 
granted ;  but  when  men  reflected  upon  the  relation  which  these  sustained 
toward  each  other,  they  were  in  danger  of  either  asserting  their  unity  so 
strictly  that  the  human  nature  was  wholly  lost  in  the  Deity,  or,  to  secure  the 
existence  of  the  human  nature,  of  maintaining  its  separation  so  ri^dly 
that  the  unity  of  Christ's  person  would  be  destroyed.  The  natural  tendency 
of  each  school  induced  the  Alexandrian  to  adopt  the  former,  and  the  An- 
tiochian  the  latter  extreme.  Accordingly,  when  Nestoriits^  originally  a  pres- 
byter at  Antioch,  but  after  428  the  Metropolitan  of  Constantinople,  full  of 
zeal  for  orthodoxy,  and  according  to  the  customary  language  of  his  school, 
carefnlly  distinguished  in  opposition  to  Apollinaris  between  the  two  natures 
of  Christ  (Mary  being  called  xp^orordicor,  not  ^toroKos^  and  the  relation  of  the 
natures,  (rvva<t>€ia  and  cvoiVi^o-k),  so  that  the  qualities  (liimfioTa)  co-operated 
in  the  accomplishment  of  man's  redemption,  Cyril  of  Alexandria  (412-444), 
the  nephew,  and  in  every  respect  the  successor  of  Theophilus,  advocated  a 
union  of  natures  (j^wlki)  tvaxris)  so  complete,  that  the  peculiarities  of  each 
were  predicable  of  the  other.  These  opposite  views,  sustained  respectively 
by  the  two  great  eastern  bishoprics,  and  by  the  schools  of  Alexandria  and 
Antioch,  from  their  peculiar  nature,  afforded  ample  occasion  for  misunder- 
standings and  unhappy  inferences.  Both  parties  were  charged  with  having 
destroyed  all  futh  in  man's  redemption ;  Nestorius  by  his  assertion  of  the 
doctrine  of  two  independent  natures,  and  Cyril  by  his  denial  of  the  haman 
nature  of  Clirist.  Cyril  succeeded  in  arraying  the  Roman  Church  against 
Nestorius,  by  connecting  the  controversy  with  the  Pelagian.  Nestorins  was 
condemned  at  the  Synods  of  Alexandria  and  Home  (480),  and  Cyril  pub- 
lished his  doctrines  in  twelve  Anathemas,  to  which  Nestorius  opposed  twelve 
others,  (a)  A  general  assembly  of  the  Church  was  convened  by  TheodoeivM 
IL  at  Fphesui  (481),  in  which  Cyril  and  his  bishops  pronounced  condemnar 
tion  upon  Nestorius  before  the  Syrian  and  Greek  bishops  had  arrived.  On 
the  arrival  of  these  bishops  they  chose  John  of  Antioch  for  their  president, 
and  deposed  Cyril.     The  latter,  however,  well  knew  how  to  gain  the  favor 

a)  ManH^  Tb.  lY.  p.  10678B.  p.  109988^    3fiieMch«r^  CdUnj  DOeocb.  yoL  L  pi  S90W. 
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cf  the  emperor,  and  to  produce  dissension  among  the  bishops  of  the  opposite 
party.  He  even  became  reconcUed  to  John  of  Antioch,  having  finally  con- 
sented to  subscribe  (488)  the  articles  of  faith  which  that  prelate  had  induced 
his  party  to  adopt  at  Ephesns,  (h)  in  which  the  two  natnres  of  Christ  were 
especially  distinguished.  In  such  a  strife  of  mere  intrigues,  Kestorius,  with 
hb  monastic  learning  and  want  of  practical  tact,  was  no  match  for  his  op- 
ponents. He  was  soon  deserted  by  all  parties,  and  died  in  wretchedness 
(about  440),  with  his  character  misunderstood  and  his  doctrine  misrepresent- 
ed. The  only  advocate  of  his  opinions  by  which  the  conflict  was  continued, 
was  the  theological  school  of  Edetsa,  a  branch  of  the  Antiochian,  and  this 
gradually  withdrew  to  Persia.  Under  its  influence,  the  Persian  churches 
persevered  in  their  opposition  to  the  Synod  of  Ephesus,  and  under  the  name 
of  Chaldean  Chriitiaru^  or  Christiana  of  St,  Thomas^  as  they  were  called  in 
India,  or  Seitariana^  as  they  were  called  by  their  opponents,  they  became 
numerous,  and  carried  far  into  Asia  the  principles  of  Ghristian  beneficence 
and  Grecian  refinement.  But  even  in  the  imperial  Ohurch,  a  disposition 
ftieDdly  to  Nestorianism  was  continued,  especially  under  the  influence  of 
/&«,  Bishop  ai  Edessa  (485-457),  and  the  learned  Theodoret.  (e) 

§  114.     The  Eutyehian  dnUrotersy, 

Aoti  In  ManH  Th.  YL  TIL    Evagr,  I,  988.  II,  S. 

The  controversy  which  had  been  thus  violently  and  deceptively  settled 
bumed  faintly  still,  with  Alexandria  and  Palestine  on  the  one  side,  and  CoU' 
ttantincple  and  Asia  on  the  other.  When,  therefore,  Eutyehee^  an  archiman- 
drite of  Oonstantinople,  obstinate  in  his  disposition,  but  well  versed  in  the 
Scriptures,  taught,  in  direct  opposition  to  Nestorianism,  that  every  thing  hu- 
man in  the  nature  of  Christ  was  absorbed  by  his  divinity,  and  became  one 
nature  with  it,  Flavianus^  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  had  him  condemned  at 
a  Bfnod  of  his  diocese  (448).  (a)  Leo  the  Great  approved  of  this  decision  in 
an  epistle  in  which,  though  ho  maintained  that  the  two  natures  of  Christ  acted 
in  perfect  harmony,  he  clearly  distinguished  between  what  was  divine  and 
what  was  human  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  (h)  Dmcurue  of  Alexandria  (441  51), 
who,  in  defending  Eutyches,  felt  that  he  was  equally  defending  his  predecessor 
CyrQ,  succeeded  at  the  general  synod  of  Ephesus  (449),  through  the  influ- 
ence of  an  excited  populace,  in  justifying  Eutyches  and  deposing  Flavian. 
We  are  assured  by  the  emperor  Theodosius  n.,  that  the  decision  was  obtained 
in  a  perfectly  legal  manner,  on  the  basis  of  the  prior  decrees  of  Ephesus  and 
Kicaea.  Bat  on  the  sudden  death  of  the  emperor  (450),  the  general  feeling 
of  displeasure  at  the  violent  proceedings  of  Dioscurus  found  a  public  cx- 
fresBon.  The  empress  Fulcheria  and  her  husband  Marcianvs  convoked  a 
General  Conndl  at  Chalcedon  (451),  whose  decision  was  secured  by  the  mi^e 

h)  Jfamai  Th.  IV.  p.  87&  eomp.  761ik  SOSaa. 

c)  Amemani  De  Sjrris  Ne«torianU.  (BlbL  Orient  Bom.  1728.  C  Th.  III.  P.  II.)  EhedjMu  L. 
^VritM  de  T«rlt  Add.  (if.  JTqW  N.  ColL  Th.  X.  P.  IL)  [A.  Grant,  Hist  of  the  Nestorlaiui 
S«w  York.  12iD0i] 

•)  The  Acta  in  the  Actio  I.  of  Chaloedon.    Mantl  Th.  VX  p.  M9a&    ILandon,  p.  167as.] 

>)  Epi  ad  FlftTiuam.    Letm,  Oppc  edd.  BaUerini.  Ep.  8& 
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in  which  it  was  constituted.  Dioscums  was  deposed,  Entjches  was  con- 
demned, not  only  Ibas  and  Tlieodoret,  but  even  Cyril  were  declared  or- 
thodox, and  the  doctrine  of  the  Ghnrch  was  estabUshed  on  the  basis  of  the 
Roman  epistle :  Two  natures  are  without  confusion  but  inseparably  united  in 
the  one  person  of  Christ.  The  Synod  of  Ephesus  has  eyer  since  been  regard- 
ed as  the  Robber-Synod  {auvodos  XfjtrrpiKrj).  (e) 

§  115.     Th€  Monophy sites.     The  Contest  respecting  Chalcedon, 

Acts  In  ManH  Th.  TIT.  p.  4S1-IX  pu  TOa  Leontitu  By.  de  sectis  liber,  actio  6-ia  and  Contra 
£atycbiano«  et  Nettorian.  L  TIL  {GaUandiU  BibL  Tb.  XII.)  WrlUoga  and  Fragments  of  the 
Party  Leaders  in  A.  McQi  N.  CoIL  ISSa  Th.  YIL  P.  L  and  SpiciL  Bom.  Tb.  IIL  X.  JEcagr.  II,  fisi. 

The  Alexandrians,  who  gave  special  prominence  to  the  divine  nature  in 
Christ,  and  yet  were  unwilling  to  connect  themselves  with  the  Eutychian 
party,  felt  much  aggrieved  by  the  action  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  They 
were  called  by  their  opponents  Monophysites,  and  these  opponents  were 
called  by  them  Nestorians  and  Dyophysites.  The  controversy  was  at  first 
conducted  by  insurrections  of  monks  and  of  peo])le,  and  in  Palestine  was 
attended  with  bloodshed,  but  in  Alexandria  and  Antioch  each  party  set  up 
its  rival  bishops.  The  emperor  Leo  I.  (457-474)  sustained  the  decisions  of 
Chalcedon,  though  with  a  judicious  moderation.  Peter  Fullo  (yva<f^tvs)  hav- 
ing assumed  the  oflSce  of  Bishop  of  Antioch,  and  introduced  into  the  liturgy 
a  Monophysite  formula,  which  asserted  that  God  had  been  crucified  (thence 
called  Theopascliites),  was  expelled  by  the  emperor.  In  the  revolutions 
which  then  took  place  so  frequently  in  the  imperial  palace,  ecclesiastical  con- 
troversies were  made  subservient  to  political  intrigues.  When  the  emperor 
Zeiw  Isauricus  was  overthrown  by  Basiliscvs  (476),  the  latter  strengthened 
Ids  party  by  gaining  over  the  Monophysites,  and  published  a  circular  in 
which  he  condemned  the  Synod  of  Chalcedon.  (a)  The  insurrection  in  Con- 
stantinople by  which  Zeno  was  restored  to  his  throne  (477),  was  under  the 
direction  of  the  Catholic  patriarch  Acacius.  The  Monophysites,  however, 
had  exhibited  so  much  power  under  the  usurper,  that  the  emperor,  by  the 
advice  of  the  patriarch,  endeavored  to  reconcile  them  by  publishing  a  creed 
colled  the  Ilcnoticon  (b)  (482),  in  which  the  disputed  articles  were  entirely 
avoided.  Felix  11.^  the  Roman  bishop,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  those 
zealots  who  were  opposed  to  this  fellowship  with  the  Monophysites,  and 
excommunicated  Acacius  (484).  But  even  the  more  rigid  portion  of  the 
Monophysites  in  Egypt  withdrew  from  their  own  patriarch,  who  had  been 
so  easily  pacified  (thence  called  *AKc<^aXo().  Though  both  parties  equally 
reviled  the  Henoticon,  it  was  the  means  of  external  peace  in  the  Oriental 
Church,  and  Anastasius  (401-618),  who  attempted  to  free  the  state  fix)m 
both  parties,  was  equally  hated,  threatened  and  calumniated  by  both.  Justin 
I,  (518-627)  decided  against  the  Monophysites  and  expelled  their  bishops, 
but  in  Egypt,  where  their  cause  was  popular,  he  was  politic  enough  not  to 
assoU  them.    In  Alexandria,  however,  they  fell  out  among  themselves,  for 


c)  Lexcald^  die  sogon.  BAubersynode.  (Illgen's  Zeitscbr.  vol  YIIL  P.  1.)    {Landon^  p.  S8&  118L] 
o)  Svagr.  Ill,  i.     h)  Ibid.  UI,  14    B$rger,  EenoUca  Orient  Tit  172&  4. 
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the  SeteriattSy  so  called  from  Severns  tbeir  leader,  the  expelled  Patriarch  of 
Antioch,  who  was  rather  inclined  to  confound  the  divine  with  the  hnman 
nature,  and  acknowledged  that  the  principal  attribute  of  the  latter  was  the 
corruptibility  of  the  body  of  Christ  (therefore  reproached  as  ^'iaproXdrpai), 
were  opposed  to  the  Julianvsts  Q\<f>^aproboKr^ai\  the  followers  of  Julian  of 
Ealiefimasfusy  who  taught  that  there  was  such  an  absorption  of  the  human 
nature  into  the  divinity  that  nothing  mortal  remained,  (c) 

§  116.     Justinian, 

Proeopius  (d.  aboat  6S2X  especially  his  military  bistorr,  and  bis  hist,  of  the  coart :  'Av/icSora, 
Hist  arcana,  ed.  OrellL  Lpa.  1827.  Contin.  of  the  Impi  Hist  552-559.  by  Agathia^^  od.  XM>uhr. 
Boa.  1888.  (Corpoa  Scrr.  Byzant  P.  IIL  1829-44. 

Justinian  /.,  in  the  course  of  his  long  and  frequently  brilliant  reign 
(527-505),  by  the  successfal  weapons  of  his  generals  restored  the  Roman 
dominion  in  Africa  and  Italy  to  its  former  splendor.    Dutiful  toward  the 
Church,  temperate  even  to  monastic  strictness,  covetous  and  yet  prodigal, 
active  in  many  departments  of  business,  and  untiring  in  his  diligence,  though 
moderate  in  natural  talents,  he  was  eager  to  acquire  the  reputation  of  a  mas- 
ter in  every  kind  of  human  knowledge.     Even  while  burdened  with  the 
cares  of  his  despotic  reign,  he  digested  from  the  treasures  of  Roman  juris- 
prudence a  code  of  civil  law  which  has  been  ever  since  the  source  of  legal 
science  for  all  civilized  nations.    He  then  attempted  in  like  manner,  as  a 
theologian,  to  annihilate  all  heresies,  reconcile  all  parties,  and  establish  a 
true  system  of  orthodoxy  for  all  future  time.    But  while  he  loaded  the 
Church  with  gifts,  he  increased  the  distractions  of  both  Church  and  State  by 
his  creeds,  and  efforts  to  establish  uniformity.    In  all  these  he  doubtless  be- 
lieved that  he  was  guided  by  his  own  sagacity,  while  he  was  really  the  mere 
tool  of  court  divines  and  eunuchs.    Ho  was  disposed  to  favor  the  Council 
of  Chaloedon,  but  Theodora  well  knew  how  to  direct  his  edicts  so  that  they 
generally  were  favorable  to  the  Monophysites.    This  woman,  having  shame- 
leady  spent  her  youthful  beauty  amid  all  the  dissipations  of  Constantinople, 
WIS  exalted,  by  the  favor  of  the  emperor,  to  be  the  sharer  of  his  power  over 
the  empire,  and  the  sole  mistress  of  himself.    On  the  throne  she  was  tyran- 
i^osl,  but  her  disposition  was  lofty  and  her  morals  were  irreproachable. 
1.  On  finding  that  the  discussions  which  he  had  ordered  between  the  Catho- 
BcB  and  the  Monophysites  were  of  no  avail,  (a)  the  emperor  hoped  to*  win 
the  latter  by  allowing  them  to  use  their  formula  asserting  simply  that  one  of 
the  sacred  Trinity  was  crucified  (583).    But  while  this  only  embittered  the 
feeHngs  of  the  Catholics,  it  was  not  enough  for  the  Monophysites.    Anthi- 
Mvt  (585X  the  Monophysitio  patriarch,  who  had  been  appointed  tlirough 
Theodora's  influence,  was  removed  the  next  year  by  the  Catholic  party,  and 
^i^'ZiiM,  who  had  been  assisted  in  his  attainment  of  the  Roman  see  (588) 
^  the  secret  understanding  that  he  would  favor  the  Monophysites,  found 


e)  Gimelery  Monopbysitanim  T«tt  Tariae  de  Chr.  persona  opiniones  inpr.  ex  Ipsoram  effatis  recena 
«^ilhirtr.  Oott  188!L  88.  8  P. 
a)  CoOatSo  CathoUeor.  c  Severianis  a.  581.    {Manti  Th.  YIIL  p.  SlTaa.) 
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DO  difficulty  in  absolviDg  himself  from  his  oath,  (b)  2.  The  name  of  Origen 
was  dear  to  a  monastic  party  in  the  East,  not  so  much  for  his  scientific  char- 
acter as  for  the  relation  of  his  system  to  the  Monophysites.  This  party 
gained  great  inflnence  at  court  by  means  of  Theodoru»  Ascidas^  Metropolitan 
of  Gaesarea  in  Cappadocia.  The  Catholic  party,  however,  fonnd  means 
through  Mennas^  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  to  procure  from  the  empe- 
ror a  condemnation  of  Origen.  3.  Theodorns  soon  revenged  himself  by  con- 
vincing the  emperor  that  the  Monophysites  would  be  reconciled  to  the 
Church  by  a  sentence  of  condemnation  upon  Theodore  of  Ifopauestia^  the 
instructor  of  Nestorius,  Theodoret  of  Cyrui  and  Ilxu  of  Edetsa^  the  princi- 
pals of  the  Antiochian  school.  The  errors  of  these  teachers  having  been 
collected  (about  544)  into  three  chapters  (tria  capitula),  were  accordingly 
condemned  by  Justinian,  {e)  Though  the  Monophysites  were  much  delighted 
with  this  act,  they  were  on  that  account  no  more  partial  to  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon.  The  Catholics,  on  the  other  hand,  looked  upon  it  as  a  direct 
assault  upon  that  council.  To  quell  these  discussions,  Justinian  convoked 
the  fifth  (Ecumenical  Council  at  Constantinople  (558),  which,  in  compliance 
with  the  imperial  theology,  condemned  the  three  Antiochian  teachers,  {d) 
Vigilivs^  who  at  first  led  the  West  in  its  opposition  to  this  proceeding,  loet 
the  glory  of  his  martyrdom  by  frequent  vacillations  and  concessions.  Pela-^ 
giiis  became  his  successor  in  consequence  of  his  acknowledgment  of  the 
imperial  synod  (555).  A  large  portion  of  the  Western  bishops  now  broke 
off  connection  with  Rome  as  well  as  Constantinople,  and  the  liberty  of  the 
Church  found  some  bold  champions  not  only  against  the  despotism  of  the 
emperor,  but  the  pliant  disposition  of  the  Roman  bishop,  {e)  4.  The  last 
attempt  of  Justinian  to  draw  over  the  Monophysites,  was  made  when  he  hod 
(564)  the  doctrine  of  the  Incorruptibility  of  Christ's  body  adopted  as  an 
article  of  the  authorized  creed.  He  had  just  commenced  the  work  of  ex- 
pelling those  Catholic  bishops  who  resisted  him,  when  the  Church  was  deliv- 
ered from  the  confusion  produced  by  his  zeal  for  the  faith  by  his  death.  {/) 

§  117.     The  Edict  of  Peace  and  the  Monophysite  Church, 

No  sooner  had  Justin  11.  reach  tlie  throne,  than  he  issued  an  ediot 
(565),  {a)  in  which  he  admonished  all  Christians  to  unite  with  him  to  pro- 
mote the  glory  of  the  Redeemer,  and  to  contend  no  more  about  words  and 
persons.  The  apostolic  Catholic  Church,  however,  was  at  the  same  time 
assured  that  its  present  position  would  be  maintained.  The  arbitrary  man- 
ner in  which  the  imperial  laws  for  the  regulation  of  faith  had  for  some  time 
been  enforced,  rendered  such  a  request  from  an  emperor  peculiarly  grateAil 
to  the  public  mind.    The  successors  of  Yigilins  were  now  more  zealous  in 


h)  Liheratl  Breriar.  c  22.      VigilU  Ep.  ad  Justin.    {Matui  Th.  IX  p.  85w)  ad  Meanam. 
{Ibid.  p.  88.) 

c)  Jtutin.  ad  Mennam  adv.  impium  Orlg.  {MatiH  Th.  IX.  p.  4879B.  oomp.  895fl8.) 

d)  Acl8  in  ManH  Th.  IX.  p^  IfiTsa. 

<<)  Esp.  Faeundus  ITermianeniU  (aboat  548)  pro  defcnsione  trinm  capitt  L  XII.  (OiqjK  ed.  JC 
airmond.  Par.  1629.    GaUandii  Th.  XL) 

/)  Ktagr.  IV,  8S-40.     Walch,  Ketzergesch.  toL  X  p.  678eflL 
a)  Evagr.  Y,  4.    Kiceph.  XYII,  86. 
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enibrdiig  the  authority  of  the  fifth  oecnmemcal  council  in  the  West,  than 
he  had  formerly  heen  in  opposing  it  It  was  not,  however,  generally 
acknowledged  nntil  sQbseqnent  centuries,  when  it  was  not  opposed,  becanse 
tiie  sabjects  in  dispnte  were  nearly  forgotten.  In  the  East^  each  party 
retained  poeseseion  of  all  that  it  had  obtained.  In  opposition  to  the  Catholic 
patriareb  of  Alexandria,  who  was  sustained  entirely  by  the  emperor's  power, 
tlie  Monophysites  poesessed  a  patriarch  of  their  own  (after  586),  and  consti- 
tated  the  Egyptian  national  Ohnrch  of  the  CopU^  with  which  was  connected 
the  Ethiopic  Chnrch.  (&)  The  Armenians  availed  themselves  of  the  occa- 
sion when  the  Henoticon  was  enacted,  to  renounce  the  authority  of  the  Synod 
of  Chaloedon,  and  thus  in  the  sixth  century,  when  they  were  subject  to  the 
Fenian  yoke,  they  en^ely  renounced  all  connection  with  the  Ohurch  of  the 
empire,  (c)  The  apoetolic  zeal  of  Jacob  Baradai  (541-678)  gave  the  Mono- 
physites of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  a  permanent  ecclesiastical  constitution, 
and  the  name  of  Jacobites,  (d)  These  disruptions  from  the  imperial  Catholic 
Church  were  gradually  confirmed  by  the  peculiar  customs  of  the  provinces 
where  they  took  place,  until  by  the  conquests  of  Islam,  to  which  they  con- 
tributed, they  became  irreparable.  In  the  conquered  provinces,  the  Catho- 
Qes,  on  account  of  their  connection  with  the  empire  (hence  called  Melekites 
from  Tfyn\  were  even  more  oppressed  than  the  Monophysites,  and  their 
patriarch  generally  resided  at  Constantinople. 

1 118.     The  Manothelite  Controteny, 

L  Orig.  I>oeiiiiieiits  \nMan»i  Th.  X  {x  868-11S6.  Tb.  XI.  p.  100-1023.  AnastMll  Bibliothecarli  (about 
83VV  OBllaetflBea  de  lbs  quae  fpedant  ad  Hist  MonotbeL  ed.  Sirmond,  Par.  1620.  and  OaUandii  Tb. 
XIIL  jnetpktH  (Patriarch  of  Constant  d.  828X  Brevlariam  Hist  (602-769.)  ed.  Petavlus,  Par.  1616. 

IL  T.  09mb4'Jl9ii,  Hist  baer.  Monotbelltaram.    In  bis  Anetoar.  PP.  Par.  1648.  II,  8. 

While  the  emperor  IIeraeliu$  (after  622)  was  re-establishing  the  power 
of  the  empire  in  Syria  and  Armenia,  he  endeavored  to  reconcile  the  Mono- 
l^ysites  with  the  imperial  Church,  by  conceding  that  although  there  were 
two  natores  in  Christ,  there  was  but  one  manifestation  of  will  (rVcpyna  dcoi^ 
dfM«^).  Cyrtii,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  emperor  patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria, anoceeded  by  this  expedient  in  gaining  over  the  Severians  of  his 
diooeee  ((188).  But  when  Sophron%u$^  a  monk  of  Palestine,  and  after  684  Patri- 
ardi  of  Jemaalem,  who  happened  then  to  be  in  Alexandria,  excited  a  violent 
oppositioD  to  it,  the  emperor  pubhshed  a  creed  ('E/cSr o-ir,  688)  {a)  composed  by 
Serghu^  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  approved  by  Honorivs^  the  Roman 
biahop,  (5)  which  assumed  that  there  was  but  one  Christ  and  one  will  (cv 
dcXig^).  In  this  he  had  more  regard  to  the  final  adjustment  of  the  contro* 
▼eny,  than  to  the  victory  of  the  imperial  party.  But  in  such  an  age,  a  dis- 
pata  thna  awakened  was  not  easily  set  to  rest.    The  Koman  bishops  after 

h)  ThH-^ddimi  MakrtmU  (d.  1441X  Hist  Coptonnn  cbrlst  arab.  et  lat  ed.  WeUer.  Solisb.  192& 
jrXdiL  Leguien^  Orians  In  IV  Patriarebatos  dlgestns.  (Par.  1740.  8  Tb.  C)  Tb.  II.  p.  80788. 

e)  SaiiU-Martiny  Mkm.  nt  FAnnan.  Tb.  I.  i>.  829n.  £ocL  Armeniacae  canones  seleeti  {A, 
Meiii  N.  CdL  Tb.  X.  P.  IL) 

d)  Amemani,  BlbL  orient  Tb.  IL    Lequimt  L  e.  Tb.  IL 

a)  UanH  Tb.  X.  pt.  WU, 

h)  BanorU  Sp^  ad  Serglam.  {Mwui  Tb.  XL  p.  087.  comp.  679.) 
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John  IV,  (639),  with  a  stricter  reference  to  the  trn©  Mth  or  the  injury  of 
tlieir  idvals  than  to  the  orthodoxy  of  their  predecessors,  placed  themselves  at 
the  head  of  the  opposition  to  the  Monothelites,  and  ezdaded  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  from  the  communion  of  the  Church.  A  law  (iwos)  (c) 
enacted  by  Comtam  IL  (648)  was  intended  to  enforce  peace  by  an  arbitrary 
prohibition  of  the  controversy.  But  Martin  L  of  Rome,  at  the  first  Synod 
of  Lateran  (649),  condemned  the  Monothelites  and  both  the  imperial  laws. 
He  was  consequently  first  imprisoned,  then  condemned  at  Constantinople  for 
treason,  and  finally  he  died  in  great  distress.  ((2)  To  allay  the  strife  which 
now  threatened  the  precarious  power  of  the  empire  in  Italy,  the  emperor 
Constanthie  Pogonahis  convoked  the  sixth  (ecumenical  synod  at  Constanti- 
nople (680).  This  assembly,  under  the  influence  of  Agatho^  the  Roman 
bishop,  besides  condemning  Ilonorius,  (e)  recognized  in  Christ  consistently 
with  the  doctrine  of  two  natures,  and  certain  passages  of  Scripture  inter- 
preted so  as  to  conform  to  it,  two  wills  made  one  by  the  moral  subordination 
of  the  human.  The  Monothelites,  however,  obtained  one  more  transient 
victory  in  the  Greek  Church  under  Philip  Bardanes  (711-718).  But  after 
the  elevation  of  Anastaaius  IL  to  the  throne,  they  were  generally  r^ected, 
and  only  n  small  remnant  sustained  themselves  in  the  convent  of  St.  Maro  on 
Mount  Lebanon,  under  a  patriarch  of  their  own.  (/) 

§  1 1 9.     Ecclesiastical  Litera ture. 

Chrysostom  and  Augustine  were  still  peerless  models  for  the  churches  id 
which  their  languages  were  respectively  spoken.  The  ener^es  of  the  Alex- 
andrian and  Antiochian  schools  were  exhausted  in  party  strifes.  Cyril  (d. 
444),  whose  natural  acuteness  was  under  the  guidance  of  his  passions,  ex- 
ceeded the  characteristic  limits  of  the  Alexandrian  spirit,  (a)  and  Theodoret, 
Bishop  of  Cyrus  (d.  467),  the  last  of  the  Antiochian  school,  though  a  judi- 
cious expounder  and  a  devout  historian,  could  not  escape  the  malediction  of 
the  Church.  (2»)  The  qualities  of  both  schools  appear  to  have  been  once 
more  combined  in  the  collection  of  tlie  Epistles  of  Isidore  of  Pelusium  (d. 
about  440),  who,  though  a  resident  in  Alexandria,  was  the  friend  of  Chrysos- 
tom, and  found  among  the  monastic  virtues  liberty  to  be  mild  in  science  and 
fearless  in  his  opposition  to  the  powerful  both  in  the  world  and  in  the 
Church,  {c)  The  writings  which  assumed  the  name  of  Dionysius  Areopagita^ 
indicate  that  the  Athenian  K'ew-Platonism  had  become  Christianized  near 
the  commencement  of  the  sixth  century,  and  they  have  ever  since  been  the 
model  of  those  dispositions  which  strive  to  die  to  themselves,  and  are  wait- 

0)  5ranH  Tb.  X  p.  1029s.     d)  Manti  Tb.  X  p.  851flL 

6)  Mansi  Th.  XL  p.  656.  622.  T81. 

f)  Lequien,  Oriens  Chr.  Th.  III.  p.  las.     Walch,  vol.  IX,  p.  474s8. 

a)  Oommcntaries,  Polom.  Treatises,  Homilies,  and  Letters.  0pp.  ed.  J.  Aubert,  Par.  163S.  7  Th.  £ 
On  Matth.,  Hebrews,  and  7  dopm.  Essays  in  A.  Maji  Col.  Th.  YIIL 

h)  Commentarie^  History  of  the  Church,  Hist,  uf  Heresies,  lives  of  Saiuts,  and  PoIcol  Treat- 
ises. 0pp.  edd.  Sirmond  ct  GarnUr,  Par.  1742-94.  5  Tb.  t  SchuUe  ct  NoeswUt  HaL  1769-74.  6  Tb.— 
Bichter^  de  Tbeor.  £pp.  Paalinar.  intorprete.  Lpe.  1822. 

c)  Epp.  I IV.  cd.  RiUerhwi,  Hdlb.  1605.  C  Epp.  ineditae,  ed.  Schott.  Anto.  1623.  f.  All  together: 
Par.  168a  Yen.  1745.  t—JT.  A,  Niemeyer^  do  Isid.  Pelosiotae  vita,  scriptis  et  doctr.  HaL  1825.  comp. 
Arch,  t  KOesch.  182S.  P.  8.  p.  197aB. 
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kg  patiently  for  a  complete  union  with  tbe  Deity,  (d)  The  Aristotelian  sys- 
tem of  logic  was  used  in  all  theological  controversies.  John  Philoponus 
(middle  of  the  6th  century),  the  acute  expounder  of  Aristotle,  and  the  inde- 
p^'Jent  Christian  philosopher,  but  an  adherent  of  the  Monophysites,  declared 
himself  in  the  Greek  Church  decidedly  partial  to  this  tendency,  though  not 
unfriendly  to  many  doctrines  of  Platonism.  He  was  accused  of  Tritheism, 
because  the  ideas  entertained  by  the  Church  on  the  subject  of  the  divine 
nature  and  personality  were  not  satisfactory  to  him,  and  he  took  offence  at 
die  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  which  he  described  as  a  new  creation,  since 
with  tbe  form  he  maintained  that  the  matter  of  the  body  was  gone,  {e)  The 
Roman  Church  became  acquainted  with  Aristotle  through  the  labors  of 
A.  IL  T.  S.  Boethius.  In  the  writings  which  bear  his  name,  Aristotelian 
formulae  are  used  to  defend  the  doctrines  of  the  Incarnation  and  the  Trinity. 
But  in  prison  his  mind  had  been  raised  above  the  fear  of  death  by  the  conso- 
lations of  a  pious  heathen  phUosophy.  He  died  (524)  in  defence  of  the 
interests  of  his  native  land,  and  the  Church  has  invested  him  with  the  glory 
of  martyrdom.  By  birth,  merit,  and  success  he  resembled  the  nobler  Ro- 
mans of  the  Augustan  age,  and  indeed  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  last  speci- 
men of  the  race.  (/)  The  sciences  which  had  been  created  by  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Bomans,  necessarily  shared  in  the  dechning 
fortunes  of  those  nations.  The  last  signs  of  Hellenic  refinement  disappeared 
in  the  sixth  century  from  every  portion  of  the  empire  except  Rome  and  Con- 
stantinople with  the  ravages  of  the  Barbarians,  of  the  Pestilence,  and  of  the 
Cliurch  itself.  A  meagre  collection  of  traditions  was  all  that  now  remained, 
because  it  had-  been  appropriated  to  her  own  use  by  the  Church.  Even 
Catdodorva  (a  consul  and  a  monk,  d.  about  562)  attempted  to  preserve  only 
those  fragments  of  science  which  he  thought  might  be  serviceable  to  the 
Church,  {g)  Scriptural  exegesis  consisted  entirely  of  such  compilations  from 
the  treasures  of  former  times  as  had  been  commenced  in  the  East  by  Proco- 
piu$  GazaeuB  (about  520),  and  in  the  West  by  Primasius  of  Adrymetum 
(about  550).  (h)    A  system  of  doctrines  had  likewise  been  formed  for  the 

d)  IIc/il  r^r  hpapx^^f-  Tltpl  Trjs  iKKKtfftaffTucrjs  ifpapx^cis.  Tl«p\  ddtoyoyofidrofy.  Tl€pl 
lorr ueiiff  ^toXoylas.  Epp.  XII.— Oppc  ed.  Oorderiu*,  (Auto.  16ai)  Par.  1644.  S  Tb.  £  CanstanUni, 
T«L  17900.  S  Th.  t  Uebere.  m.  Abbb.  t.  EngelAardty  Bulzb.  1828.-V.  VaUeus^  de  scrlpUa,  quae  Bub 
Ign.  et  Dloo.  A.  nomm.  drenmfer.  Qen.  1066.  4.  Bngdhardt :  De  Dion.  Plotinlzante.  Erl.  1820.  De 
«i(.  0afi>tdr.  Areop.  ErL  1822.  A.  Ug^firieh^  d.  chr.  Mystik  in  ihrer  Entwlckl  o.  Ibren  Deokinalen. 
G«CIl  ISIS.  S  rola^^Baumgarten-Cruniu^  de  Dion.  A.  Jen.  182a  Revised  in  0pp.  tbeuL  Jen.  1886. 
p,  26ta.    On  the  other  side :  Bitter,  Oescb.  d.  cbr.  Pbil.  vol  II.  p.  M9. 

«)  Reepeeticg  him:  Jo.  Datnasc.  de  biu^res.  c  88.  Pbot  c.  21-28.  55.  75.  Niceph.  XVIII,  45-49. 
LaemL-By.  da  sectli,  act  ^—Scharfenhurg,  de  Jo.  Pbil.  Tritbcismi  defeneore.  Lps.  1768.  (Coiuiii. 
tbcoL  c<L  relthua^n^  etc  Tb.  I.)    Trechatl,  Jo.  Plill.  (Stud.  u.  Krit.  1885.  P.  1.) 

/)  Commcotaries  and  translations  of  Aristotle — De  doabus  nat  et  nna  persona.  Quod  Trinltos 
Aums  Dena,  etc— De  oonsulatlone  pbilosophiae,  ed.  Ildffeehty  Curiae.  1797.  and  often.  Uebers.  v. 
FrttUtg,  Biga.  17M.— Opp.  ed.  ROa,  Has.  15708.— (Gervalse)  Hist  de  Bo^ce.  Par.  1715.  2  Tli. 
AiniA  Oawm  BoGthiL  (Oposoc  Tb.  YL  p.  148ss.)— /*.  Hand,  Boetb.  (Erscb.  a.  Gruber's  EneykL 
ToL  XL  pb  S88iiL)     Ou&L  Baur,  de  Boetblu.  Dannst  1841. 

g)  De  artlhoi  ae  dlaeipllnit  Uberallnm  litt  Institutlo  ad  div.  lectiones.  Hist  Ecclo.-«iae  tripartita. 
V«1»  Eppi— Oppu  ed.  OareL  Bothomag.  1679.  Yen.  1729.  2  Tb.  t—Stuudlin,  t.  Casslod.  (Archiv.  f. 
KOeKh.  inSc  p^  28081.  SSlsa.) 

h)J:F.  &  AMgu$U»td»  oatents  PP.  graecis  in  N.  T.  Hal.  1762.  {NoeucUi  Commentt  ad  H. 
««.  HaL  1817. 
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Latin  Church  (/)  fh>m  sentences  token  from  the  more  ancient  fathers  by  hido' 
ru8y  Bishop  of  ITispalu  (d.  6S6),  and  another  more  complete,  and  on  aooount 
of  its  application  of  Aristotelian  formulae  more  scientific,  was  compiled  for 
the  Greek  Chnrch  by  the  monk  John  Dama*cenvs  (d.  754).  The  latter 
also  collected  together  the  various  decisions  which  had  been  given  by  the 
Ghnrch  in  its  earlier  religious  controversies,  and  thus  settled  these  disputes 
for  his  Chnrch  for  a  thousand  years  after  him.  (I)  A  Roman  catalogue  of 
apocryphal  and  rejected  works,  which  had  been  gradually  enlarging  from  the 
time  of  Hormisdas  (514-528),  and  had  finally  become  essentially  fixed  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  exhibita  the  contracted  spirit  as  well  as  the 
state  of  criticism  at  that  time,  for  even  some  of  the  more  ancient  fathers  are 
rejected  as  apocryphal  because  they  were  inconsistent  with  some  Roman 
assertions,  or  did  not  correspond  with  the  later  orthodoxy.  (I) 


CHAP,  in.— SOCIAL  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

Bibliotheca  jnris  can.  veteri^  op.  GuU.  et  JUnr,  JiuUUi,  Par.  1661.  2.  Th.  fl  SpittUr,  Gesch.  d. 
can.  Recbtfl  bis  a.  rt.  falwh.  laldor.  Hal.  17T8.  (Worka,  ed.  by  WachUr,  Stuttg.  1827.  vol.  l.)—Planci\ 
Oescb.  d.  kirchl.  OesellBchafls-yerf.  yol.  L  p^  276n.  ITate^  de  jure  ecc  P.  I.  p.  820s.  P.  IL  C 
B\ffd,  Gesch.  Dant  d.  Verb.  sw.  K.  u.  Staat  Mainz.  18S(L  toL  I.  p.  11408. 

§  120.    LegUlation  and  Boohs  of  Law, 

Ecclesiastical  laws  were  enacted  sometimes  by  synods  and  sometimes  by 
the  emperors.  The  first  idea  of  general  laws  for  the  whole  Church  seems  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  General  Councils,  with  whose  decisions  were 
soon  united  those  of  the  inferior  synods  and  the  canonical  institutes  of  a  few 
fathers,  which  individual  bishops  had  collected  for  their  private  direction, 
but  which  passed  into  general  use.  Such  collections  are  first  noticed  in  the 
Synod  of  Chalcedon,  where,  however,  they  possessed  no  general  authority,  (a) 
But  even  then  it  had  become  customary,  at  least  in  the  Greek  Church,  to 
regard  the  canons  of  certain  synods  as  possessing  the  authority  of  general 
laws.  This  agreement  seems  to  have  become  complete  in  the  sixth  century, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  second  canon  of  the  Trnllan  Synod  (Quinisexta  692) 
that  the  constituent  parts  of  the  Greek  canon  law  which  had  long  been  in 
use,  were  recognized  as  legally  binding.  (5)  The  AiHcan  Church  at  the 
Council  of  Carthage,  419,  gave  its  sanction  to  a  collection  of  its  own  domes- 
tic canons,  {c)  which  was  gradually  accepted  as  a  part  of  the  general  ecclesi- 


i)  S«ntentiarum  a.  de  summo  bono  L  IIL  comp.  $  18T.  note  a. 

it)  11177^  Tvc^ircwr*  a)  ra  ^t\o<ro^iKd,  fi)  irtpi  alpiatuv^  y)  Mo<ns  iucpiP^s  T^f  ^>^ 
96^ov  TiffTfws.  0pp.  ed.  Mich,  Lequim,  Par.  1712.  2.  Th.  C 

I)  Threefold  text  in  ManH  Th.  YIII.  p.  1&88S.  Since  Ilincmar  of  Rheixna  U  ta  oommoolj  quoted 
aA  Decretum  Geladi  (494),  thus  by  Gratlan :  0.  &  Diat  XV.  comp.  GUtd&r^  KGeach.  toL  L  Abfch. 
II.  p.  888a.    [Davidtton't  tranal  toI  IL  p.  110.  {  114  note  2.] 

a)  Respecting  colleotiooa  called  apostolic :  See  §  67.  comp.  J.  W,  Bickell,  Qescb.  dei  Kirchen- 
rechts.  Giesfl.  1S48.  toL  L 

b)  Acta  and  102  canons :  Manti  Th.  XL  p.  1»7-100«. 
e)  JutteUi  Bibl.  Tb.  L  dOSaa.    Matui  Tb.  IIL  p.  C9Saa. 
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aitioal  law.  Of  the  Roman  CLuroli  of  the  time  of  the  Oonnoil  of  Ghaloedon, 
we  only  know  that  in  its  collection  the  Nicaean  canons  were  mingled  with 
those  of  Sardica.  The  civil  laws,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  ecclesiastical  afiOeiirs, 
may  generally  be  fonnd  nnder  their  appropriate  titles  in  the  two  collections 
of  imperial  laws  called  Codex  Theodosianus^  438,  and  Codex  Jmtinianeus^ 
5di,  and  the  Novels  attached  to  each.  The  efforts  of  Justinian  to  give  a 
scientific  form  to  political  and  civil  law,  mnst  have  had  a  considerable  influ- 
ence upon  ecclesiastical  law.  John  Se?iolasticus^  successively  an  advocate,  a 
presbyter  at  Antioch,  and  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  (d.  578),  arranged 
the  canons  which  he  found  in  the  ordinary  collections,  together  with  the 
second  and  third  epistles  of  Basil  relating  to  the  canons,  under  fifty  titles 
according  to  their  subjects,  (d)  This  digest,  on  account  of  its  adaptation  to 
general  use,  as  well  as  the  reputation  of  its  author,  soon  became  a  standard 
authority  in  the  Greek  Church.  A  coUection  of  civil  laws  relating  to  the 
Church,  prepared  by  this  same  John,  contains  extracts  from  the  ten  Novels 
of  Justinian,  arranged  under  eighty-seven  chapters,  (e)  Another  collection, 
embracing  the  whole  ecclesiastical  legislation  of  Justinian,  sometimes  in  full 
and  sometimes  abridged,  together  with  an  appendix  containing  the  four 
Novels  of  Heraclius,  has  been  erroneously  attributed  to  Theodore  Balsamon, 
but  really  belongs  to  the  seventh  century.  (/)  The  practical  wants  of  the 
Church  caUed  forth  a  work  in  which  the  civil  laws  relating  to  the  Church 
(pofAoi)  were  arranged  in  harmony  with  the  ecclesiastical  laws  (xavoVfr),  and 
which  has  since  been  called  the  Xomocanon,  Under  the  fifty  titles  of  the 
collection  of  canons  by  Scholasticus,  the  corresponding  civil  laws  were  intro- 
dnoedf  and  even  these  were  principally  derived  from  his  book,  {g)  The  peni- 
tential laws  were  systematized,  and  their  severity  was  accommodated  to  the 
mildness  of  bis  age,  and  of  his  own  disposition,  by  c/bA»  the  Faster  (vrjaTfvrfis)^ 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  (585-595).  (h)  The  old  code  of  the  Roman 
Chorch,  (0  called  by  Dionysius  Tramlatio  prisca^  was  gradually  increased 
and  strengthened  in  authority  after  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  by  translations 
fitim  the  Greek  books  of  laws.  The  incompleteness  and  want  of  arrange- 
ment which  characterized  this  work,  induced  Dionysius  Eziguus,  a  Scythian 
and  a  Roman  monk,  to  revise  it,  and  to  form  a  new  code  (498-514).  (k)  The 
first  part  contains  a  faithful  translation  of  the  principal  articles  of  the  Greek 
STSodal  laws,  the  canons  of  Sardica,  and  the  African  collection.  The  second 
part  contains  all  the  decretals  which  could  then  be  found  at  Rome,  by  eight 
popes,  from  Siricius  (d.  808)  to  Anastasius  II.  (d.  408).    This  Codex  Dionysii 


€)  Jiulem  BIbL  Th.  XL  p.  499-801 

4)  iMfuymyii  w^ofAw  Ztvri^tmw.    Uoprint^d. 

f)  TAp  UkK  ^ttrd^tofp  <rvAAo7^  JutUlU  BlbL  Th.  II.  p.  1817-147a— J^.  B.  Bimur,  de 
coOeetionlbaf  cuoomn  Eoo.  graeoM.  B«r.  1837. 

9)  JuMUiU  BlbL  Th.  II.  pi  60&-e72. 

A)  *A<roAou5(a  jcal  ret^it  M  i^oyuoKoyovfiivm'.  The  exIMIng  Becension  formed  from  later 
reriidons  U  in  Mbrini  Comm.  hist  de  diaclplina  in  adminlBtr.  sacr.  pooDltcntiac.  (Par.  1651.  f.)  Von. 
VWL  r.  p.  61«Mi 

i)  In  Le(m,  Opp.  Th.  IIL  p.  478a&  and  3fanil  Th.  YL  p.  llOSaa. 

k)  Ed.  rr.  Pilhoem^  Par.  16S7.  t  JutieUi  Blbl  Th.  L  p.  9788.  comp.  BalUrin.  Da.  in  Leon. 
Opp.  Th.  IIL  p.  174m. 
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was  mnoh  favored  by  the  popes,  and  became  a  standard  legal  anthoritj  not 
only  in  the  Roman  CLurch,  whose  domestic  laws  were  found  in  it,  but  in 
almost  all  the  West.  Later  decretals  were  therefore  gradually  appended  to 
it.  The  book  of  laws  for  the  Spanish  Chnrch  originated  in  the  first  half  of 
the  sixth  century,  and  was  probably  revised  by  Isidore  of  ffispalis,  whose 
name  it  bears,  but  continual  additions  have  been  made  to  it  since  his  time.  (Q 
It  contains  in  the  first  part  not  only  the  greater  part  of  the  Greek  synodal 
laws,  but  the  canons  of  the  Spanish  and  Gallican  councils,  and  in  the  second 
part,  besides  the  decretals  of  the  Dionysian  code,  a  few  letters  from  the 
popes  to  the  Spanish  and  Gallican  bishops.  Other  systematic  compilations 
made  during  this  period  are  of  less  importance.  They  are  the  Bretiarium 
of  Fulgentius  Ferrandu$^  a  deacon  of  Carthage  (about  547),  a  work  which 
had  no  dependence  upon  the  Dionysian  code,  (m)  and  the  Concordia  of 
Cresconius^  an  African  (about  690),  which  was  an  analysis  of  that  code 
according  to  its  contents,  (n) 

§  121.     The  Roman  Empire. 

The  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts  had  entirely  ceased  from  the  time  of  Gon- 
stantine,  and  no  ornaments  could  be  found  for  his  new  city  and  his  trium- 
phal arch  in  the  very  forum  of  Rome,  but  by  spoiling  the  ancient  monuments. 
Nearly  the  whole  intellectual  energy  of  the  age  was  enlisted  in  the  service 
of  the  Church,  so  that  the  only  science  which  seemed  to  flourish  without 
ecclesiastical  influence  was  jurisprudence.  In  consequence  of  the  founding 
of  Constantinople,  the  whole  power  of  the  empire  was  directed  to  the  East, 
and  after  the  division  made  by  Theodosius  (895)  the  East  and  the  West  re- 
mained permanently  separated.  But  so  perfectly  had  the  various  nations 
conquered  by  the  Romans  been  made  to  feel  as  one  people,  that  both  these 
divisions  regarded  themselves  as  only  different  parts  of  the  one  great  empire. 
WhUe  the  Germanic  nations  stormed  at  the  portals  of  the  West,  and  even 
when  they  broke  through  them  in  the  fifth  century,  the  civil  constitution  and 
the  habits  of  the  people  remained  Roman  under  the  long  dominion  of  the 
Goths  in  Italy.  The  East  was  governed  by  a  lifeless  and  rigid  mechanism, 
the  moving  spring  of  which  was  at  Constantinople.  Tlie  extinction  of  the 
reigning  families  and  the  ascendency  of  the  army,  rendered  abortive  the  fre- 
quent efforts  to  establish  a  popular  hereditary  monarchy,  but  the  want  of  this 
was  in  some  degree  supplied  by  the  imperial  nomination  of  colleagues  and 
successors.  But  the  migesty  of  the  Roman  people  and  the  confidence  that 
they  were  destined  to  universal  dominion  had  been  transferred  to  their  rulers. 
In  this  form  it  was  now  consecrated  by  the  Church,  and  systematically  de- 
fended by  arguments  supplied  by  jurisprudence.  Amid  all  the  agitations  pro- 
duced by  dynastic  changes,  this  idea  of  an  imperial  government  appointed  by 
Grod  for  supreme  dominion  on  earth  became  profoundly  fixed  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people. 


T)  Gollectlo  canonnm  Eocl  Hiipaniae.  Matrlt  1808.  f    Eplstolae  deoreUles  ao  resor.  Rom.  PontlQ< 
cam.  Matr.  1621.  f  (ed.  A.  GotuMlm.) 

m)  JuHeUl  BibL  Tb.  L  p.  456s9l     n)  jMteUi  Blbl  Th.  I.  Append,  p.  888a. 
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§  122.    Power  of  the  Emperor  over  the  Church, 

The  emperors,  accustomed  to  exercise  the  power,  not  only  of  an  absolute 
lOTereign  but  of  a  supreme  pontiff,  endeavored  to  sell  their  favor  to  the 
Church  at  the  price  of  its  ancient  liberties.  A  decisive  influence  was  gained 
by  them  in  the  right  of  nominating  the  bishops,  especially  the  metropolitan. 
The  Church  on  the  other  hand  was  anxious  to  compel  all  its  members  to  ob- 
serve the  wen  defined  and  slow  process  of  a  regular  advancement  from  the 
inferior  to  the  superior  stations,  and  disapproved  of  all  translations  of  a 
bishop  from  one  diocese  to  another,  as  nothing  less  than  spiritual  adultery. 
The  emperor  frequently  entertained  the  appeals  of  those  who  considered 
themselves  aggrieved  by  the  bishops.  A  regular  system  of  punishments  was 
then  appointed  by  the  Church  for  all  who  should  thus  appeal  from  its  deci- 
sions to  the  emperor,  (a)  The  emperors  called  together  the  general  cooncHs 
of  the  Ohnrch,  presided  in  them  through  their  envoys,  and  published  their 
decrees  as  laws  of  the  empire,  (b)  As  none  but  the  Catholic  Church  was  en- 
titled to  civil  privileges,  when  different  bishops  were  opposed  to  each  other, 
the  emperor  himself  was  obliged  to  decide  which  of  them  belonged  to  the 
orthodox  church.  Hence  many  laws,  even  on  matters  of  doctrine,  were 
enacted  by  them,  and  those  who  obtained  their  ends  by  court  favor  en- 
couraged them  in  this  and  commended  them  for  it.  The  imperial  edicts  were 
abo  pnbllshed  by  being  read  in  the  churches,  (e)  Many  bishops  who  longed 
for  the  imperial  favor  were  pliant  tools  in  the  hands  of  ambitious  rulers,  and 
the  Italian  clergy  had  some  reason  to  suspect  that  a  Greek  bishop,  for  his 
own  emolument,  could  be  induced  to  grant,  without  fear  or  shame,  any 
request  which  might  be  made  of  him.  (d)  The  emperors,  however,  were  fre- 
quently the  mere  tools  of  an  ecclesiastical  party,  and  their  laws  for  the  regu- 
lation of  doctrines,  when  not  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  the  Church,  sel- 
dom survived  their  authors.  The  freedom  of  the  Church  never  wanted  bold 
and  sQocessfol  advocates,  and  though  it  was  practically  violated  in  every  pos- 
sible way,  its  legality  was  always  acknowledged  by  the  emperors  themselves,  (e) 
The  people  generally  regarded  it  as  the  highest  principle  of  law,  that  God 
has  bestowed  all  power  on  earth  upon  the  monarchy  and  the  priesthood,  but 
that  be  had  assigned  to  each  of  these  certain  immovable  boundaries  which 
neither  could  transgress  without  guilt  and  peril.  (/) 

§  128.    Power  of  the  Church  over  the  State, 

The  severity  of  the  ancient  Roman  laws  was  much  mitigated  by  the  infiu- 
enoe  of  Christianity  whenever  they  did  not  fall  in  with  the  prejudices  of 
the  Church,  and  thus  a  way  was  prepared  for  an  acknowledgment  of  the 

a)  Omc  Antioek.  esn.  18.    [London^  p.  88.  can.  12.]    Cofutanl  L  can.  6. 
I)  09fu>.  deNMfOfifc  L  Ep.  ad  Theodo&  {JfanH  Tb.  III.  p.  &57.) 
e>  L.  Ml  Cod.  Thecd.  de  rebas  eocL  (XYI,  8.)  et  GothoA^ns  ad  h.  1. 
i)  MunH  Th.  IX  pu  188. 

«)  On  tbe  other  band  Conatantine^  episoc^oj  {Euseb.  rlta  Const  IV,  24.)  was  referred  to  with 
fW  ma»  aemblanoe  of  argument  aa  was  need  for  the  eoyereignty  of  the  bishops :  Soeom,  1, 17. 

/)  GtlMliia  L  ad  Anartaainm  a.  494.  {JfanH  Th.  VIIL  p.  81.) 
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general  rights  of  man.  (a)  Some  bishops  went  so  far  as  to  oppose  even  capital 
punishments,  on  the  ground  that  their  barbarity  was  inconsistent  with  reason 
and  humanity,  (h)  The  right  of  asylum  which  had  formerly  been  conceded 
to  a  few  of  the  ancient  temples  was  extended  to  all  Christian  churches,  and 
proved  a  serious  detriment  to  the  administration  of  Justice.  But  Chry^Mtom 
lived  to  enjoy  the  triumph  of  seeing  the  very  minister  whose  exorbitant 
power  once  threatened  to  abolish  this  privilege,  clinging  to  the  altar  for  his 
own  protection,  {c)  Great  political  power  was  acquired  by  the  bishops  in 
consequence  of  their  personal  influence  among  the  people,  and  the  devotion 
of  the  emperors  to  theological  controversies.  The  law  gave  them  a  certain 
right  to  superintend  the  affairs  of  the  congregations  both  in  town  and 
country ;  they  also  possessed  a  certain  right,  frequently  usurped  but  finally 
regulated  by  law,  of  acting  as  intercessors  for  those  who  were  unfortunate  or 
criminal,  and  a  certain  kind  of  patronage  was  conceded  to  them  for  all  per^ 
$<mae  miserahiles,  (d)  The  Church  undertook  the  censorship  of  the  morals 
of  civil  ftmctionaries,  and  summoned  to  their  bar  those  who  were  above  hu- 
man enactments,  (e)  No  one  dared  to  meet  the  fury  of  a  GK)vemor  of  the 
Pentapolis  but  Synesius  the  bishop.  When  a  whole  city  had  fallen  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  wrath  of  TheodowuM  /.,  Ambrose  ventured  to  give  utterance  to 
the  monarch's  conscience,  and  the  royal  offender  was  excluded  from  the 
Church.  (/)  When  an  unlimited  power  was  exercised  by  the  civil  rulers, 
the  Church  thus  became  a  safe  retreat  for  popular  freedom,  and  saints  played 
the  part  of  tribunes  of  the  people.  Sometimes  even  royal  honors  were  be- 
stowed upon  bishops,  and  what  was  at  first  accorded  by  pious  humUity, 
pious  arrogance  took  care  to  demand  and  retain.  From  the  truth  that  heavenly 
things  were  superior  to  earthly,  the  inference  was  drawn  that  the  hierarchy 
should  be  greater  than  the  monarchy,  and  should  have  precedence  in  earthly 
dignity,  {g)  In  his  City  of  God,  the  secular  power  is  described  by  Augustine 
as  an  irrational  despotism  which  commenced  with  a  fratricide,  and  tenda  to 
subversion  that  it  may  give  place  to  the  celestial  kingdom. 

§  124.    Eecleaiastieal  Jurudietian, 

Btryck,  de  oiig.  et  nsa  Jnrisdictionis  ecc.  IlaL  1710.  4.  (Oposec  Tb.  XIV.)  JZ  M.  lUbmttrHi 
Hist  jorisd.  ecc  Dss.  III.  ITTSaa.  4.  Bruno  Schilling^  de  ori|;.  Jariad.  eoe.  in  caosis  civil.  Lpo.  18S&  i, 
C  F.  A.  Jungk^  de  Orig.  et  progressa  episoopalis  Jad.  in  cansis  civiL  lalconun  oaqne  ad  JnaUnln. 
Ber.  1S02. 

Although  the  sentence  of  the  episcopal  court,  in  its  capacity  of  a  court  of 

a)  Buseb.  Vita  Const  IV,  86.  L.  2.  Cod.  TKeod,  de  poen.  (IX.  4a>— a  O.  dt  Bkosr,  DInert.  de 
•ffectu  rel.  obr.  in  Jnrispr.  Rom.  Qron.  ITlfL  H.  O.  d4  JUtyitenburg^  de  chr.  ret  ▼!  et  effecta  in  jna 
civile  (speclatim  Institt  L  L)  Ootting.  1828.  4  Troplong^  de  Tinflaence  dn  Christ  snr  le  droit  dvil 
des  Eomains.  Par.  184& 

h)  Ambros.  £p.  2K.  2«.  (aL  61.  68.)  AugtuHn,  Ep.  188. 184. 16a— L.  15  et  16.  Cbd.  Thsod,  de 
poen.  (IX.  40.) 

c)  Cod.  Theod.  de  his,  qni  ad  Eoa  conftagiant  (IX,  46.)    Socrai.  YI,  &    Souom.  YIII,  7. 

d)  Cone  Sardic  can.  7.  Atnbroi,  de  Offla  II,  89.  Const  88.  24.  87a.  BOi.  C.  de  Episc. 
andientia.  (1,  4) 

e)  Cone  Arelat  a.  814  a  7.  Oregor.  Naa.  Orat  17.  (Th.  I.  p.  271.) 

f)  Synesii  Ep.  67b.  78.  9i,—Ri^n.  XI,  la  TkeodoreL  Y,  17.  8o9om.  YII,  84  L.  1&  Cod.  Tk^od, 
de  poen.  (IX,  40.)  Comp.  T.  L.  F.  Tt^fil,  de  Thessalonica.  Ber.  1839.  p.  XLYIIsa. 

g)  ConBtUU  apoH.  II,  84  ChrytotL  de  Saoerd.  Ill,  X.—Svlp,  Severi  YiU  Martini  a  80. 
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arbitration  possessed  a  certain  legal  authority,  (a)  its  voluntary  jurisdiction 
was  not  mnch  needed  under  a  Christian  government,  and  after  the  sixth 
century  it  was  less  resorted  to.  The  claim  that  all  causes  relating  to  mar- 
riage and  to  wills  (causae  mixtae)  should  he  decided  there,  was  generally 
resisted  by  the  secular  tribunals,  but  the  obstacles  to  marriage  laid  down  in 
the  Mosaic  law  were  recognized  by  the  civil  code,  and  were  sometimes  ex- 
tended even  to  spiritual  relationships.  Divorces  very  rarely,  and  the  marriage 
of  divorced  persons  still  loss  frequently,  wore  permitted  by  the  episcopal 
coorts.  These  first  became  the  ordinary  tribunals  for  the  clergy  in  civil  causes 
about  the  time  of  Justinian  I.,  (h)  but  the  municipal  courts  continued  to  exer- 
cise jurisdiction  as  at  first  in  criminal  causes  until  Valentinian  III.  gave  (452) 
the  plaintiff  the  privilege  of  choosing  before  which  of  these  courts  his  cause 
should  be  tried,  (e)  Justinian  I.  assigned  particular  parts  of  every  such 
criminal  cause  to  each  of  these  courts,  (d)  and  Heraclius  (623)  entirely  ex- 
cluded them  from  the  municipal  courts,  (e)  According  to  ecclesiastical  usage 
it  waa  thought  unbecoming  for  a  clergyman  to  appear  in  his  own  cause  either 
as  plaintiff  or  defendant  before  a  civil  tribunal.  (/)  When  cited  before  the 
emperor  the  bishops  would  indeed  make  their  appearance,  but  a  sentence  of 
condemnation  was  not  readily  acknowledged  except  where  a  synod  concurred 
in  it.  In  all  matters  purely  ecclesiastical  the  episcopal  courts  and  synods  were 
regarded  as  the  only  competent  tribunals.  (^) 

§  125.     Church  Property, 

Jerome  a  Co9U  (Richard  Simon.)  Iltot  de  Torigine  et  da  progr^  deb  rereniui  ecc  Frcf  1684.  21. 
tkema99in.  (|  9.  note  b.) 

The  clergy  were  supported,  especially  under  the  first  Christian  emperors, 
by  revenues  supplied  by  the  government,  by  a  portion  of  the  property  they 
inherited  A'om  the  old  temples,  and  by  ecclesiastical  possessions  falling  to 
them  from  heretics.  Though  they  often  preached  to  the  people  that  they  had 
a  divine  right  to  the  first-fruits  and  the  tithes,  their  preaching  was  not  much 
regarded,  (a)  But  when  Constantine  confirmed  (821)  to  the  people  a  com- 
plete right  to  devise  property  at  pleasure  to  the  Church,  such  bequests  be- 
came an  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth,  (h)  It  was  not  long  before  one 
could  scarcely  die  without  being  reminded  of  his  duty  to  the  Church,  and  a 
law  became  necessary  in  which  the  clergy  were  forbidden  to  solicit  such  be- 
quests (370).  (e)  As  this  wealth,  however,  was  possessed  by  the  Church  in 
trust  for  the  poor,  it  was  looked  upon  with  much  affection.  All  institutions 
of  benevolence  originated  in  the  Church,  (d)  Its  wealth  contributed  to  its 
power  and  fr'eedom.    The  management  of  the  funds  was  generally  in  the 


a)  8o9om.  t,  9.    The  legal  patnages  In  Ilaa&y  de  Jare  ecc  F.  I.  p.  58». 
V)  y<Mf.  83.  Praefl  et  f  1.  Nov.  \VL  c  21. 

c)  L.  47.  Cod.  Thaod.  de  Epiac.  (XVI,  2.)  N<yv.  1.  de  Eplac  Jadldo  In  Aniani  CoIleoUone. 

d)  y<y^  12a.  c.  21.  f  1.    «)  JtuitUi  Bibl.  Tb.  IL  p.  lS61s. 

f)  Qmr^  Gtrih.  III.  a  897.  can.  9.  IV.  a.  419.  can.  19.  Chalc  can.  9. 

g)  L.  1.  Cod.  Theod.  de  rel.  (XVI,  It)  Ju$Uni  Nov.  128.  c  21.  §  2. 

a)  Bingham^  Orlgg.  eccl.  V,  &    ft)  L.  4.  Cod.  Theod.  do  Epi»c.  (XVI,  2.) 

e)  L.  20.  (hd.  Tkeod.  de  Episc  Comp.    JTieron.  Ep.  84.  (al.  2.)  ad  Nepotlan. 
<f)  L.  1  Ok/.  Thsod.  de  Eptsc  (XVI,  2.)    OOatii  Ep.  IX  $  27. 
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hands  of  the  hishop,  the  distribution  of  them  was  regulated  by  certain  pre- 
cise forms,  and  the  alienation  of  the  property  was  controlled  by  prescribed 
conditions.  Every  chnrch  was  the  legal  heir  of  all  the  property  which  its 
intestate  clergyman  had  accumulated  from  ecclesiastical  revenues.  Whatever 
the  Ohnrch  possessed  was  secured  by  an  investment  in  real  estate.  This  was 
variously  taxed  according  to  the  disposition  and  wants  of  the  different  gov- 
ernments, but  it  was  usually  exempted  from  extraordinary,  personal,  and  im- 
proper burdens,  (e) 

§  126.     The  Congregation  and  the  Clergy, 

As  the  clergy  were  generally  independent  of  the  favor  of  the  people  by 
their  ecclesiastical  possessions,  the  congregations  were  entirely  shut  out  from 
all  participation  in  the  government  of  the  Ohurch.  Sometimes  the  people 
still  gave  effect  to  their  wishes  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  when  a  bishop  was 
chosen,  and  a  certain  influence  was  exercised  on  such  occasions  by  distinguished 
citizens,  and  was  legalized  by  Justinian  I.,  but  it  was  disapproved  of  by  the 
second  Synod  of  Nicaea  (787).  (a)  In  the  West,  however,  and  especially  in 
Rome,  the  people  asserted  their  right  to  participate  in  elections,  and  the  power 
of  the  clergy  was  too  dependent  upon  popular  opinion  to  allow  of  many  im- 
portant privileges  being  withheld  from  the  congregations.  Even  then  some 
voices  continued  to  be  raised  in  favor  of  a  priesthood  of  aU  Christians  before 
God.  Q>)  The  clergy  succeeded  in  throwing  off  the  burdens  which  the  State 
had  imposed  upon  it,  and  a  series  of  civil  enactments  became  necessary  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  too  many  persons  into  ecclesiastical  offices.  These 
required  that  no  person  should  be  ordained  except  to  supply  the  place  of  a 
deceased  clergyman,  and  none  who  owed  any  service  to  a  master  or  to  the 
state  without  the  consent  of  those  to  whom  it  was  due.  An  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt was  made  to  procure  a  law  by  which  none  but  indigent  persons  on 
whom  the  state  had  no  clium  should  be  ordained  to  the  sacred  office.  On  the 
other  hand  the  spiritual  power  was  frequently  strengthened  by  the  ordination 
of  distinguished  philosophers,  advocates,  and  high  civil  officers.  In  such 
cases  the  law  required  that  all  landed  property  burdened  with  obligations  to 
the  state  should  be  surrendered  to  the  municipal  authorities.  The  clergy 
were  principally  supported  from  the  funds  of  the  Church,  but  even  as  late  as 
the  fifth  century  some  ecclesiastical  laws  recommended  that  they  should  sus- 
tain themselves  by  agricultural  or  other  pursuits,  (c)  In  the  fourth  century 
the  ordination  of  deaconesses  was  looked  upon  as  a  Montanistic  custom,  and 
after  the  fifth  their  office  was  in  the  West  entirely  abolished,  (d)  The  choice 
of  all  his  clergy  came  into  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  although  the  presbyters 
once  more  augmented  their  autliority  by  their  attempts  in  some  instances  to 
become  independent  pastors  both  in  town  and  country.    In  this  way  they 


e)  L.  1.  CM.  Thwd.  de  onnoDa.  (XL,  1.)  L  15. 13.  21as.  Chd,  Th^od.  de  oxtraord.  (XI,  16.)  I*  te. 
ISaa.  Cod.  Th«od.  de  Eplsc 

a)  Justin.  Kot.  12a  c  1.  Kon.  187.  c  2.  Cone.  Nlc  IL  can.  8. 
h)  Auguti.  de  Olv.  I>ei.  XX,  10.  Amhroaiatier  ad  Epbeft.  4, 11. 
c)  Cone  CarVu  a.  419.  can.  52.  58. 
<f)  AmbroHatUr  In  I.  Tim.  8,  11.  Cone.  Epaonmse^  can.  21. 
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hoped  to  attain  the  position  of  the  country  bishops  who  had  been  supplanted 
ever  sinoe  the  fourth  century,  and  that  the  episcopal  name  might  become  less 
common  and  more  important.  Other  presbyters,  together  with  the  deacons 
as  the  clergy  of  the  bishop's  church  (cathedralis),  constituted  the  bishop's 
privy  council.  One  of  these  was  chosen  an  Archpresbyter,  to  preside  over 
the  public  worship,  and  another  was  appointed  an  Archdeacon,  to  preside 
over  the  eoisoopal  court,  (e) 

§  127.     The  Patriarchs. 

D.  BUmdsl^  tnlt^  hist  de  U  Prlmaat^  en  r«Sg1.  Gen.  1641.  t  J.  M&rirU  Exerdtt  ece.  ct  bibL  (Da. 
I  de  PatrUrch.  et  PrinoAt  origg.)  Par.  1669.  £  JanuSy  de  origg.  Patriarch,  chr.  Das.  IL  Yit  171S.  4 
7%»maMini  I,  7>30. 

The  great  dioceses  and  prerogatives  of  the  Bishops  of  Borne,  Alexandria, 
and  Antioeh  were  recognized  at  Nicaea,  on  the  ground  of  their  being  estab- 
fished  upon  usage,  (a)  At  the  Synod  of  Constantinople  (881)  the  Bishop  of 
New  Rome  was  associated  with  these,  in  rank  next  to  the  Roman  bishop,  (b) 
His  diocese  was  continually  increasing,  but  at  Chalcedon  (451)  it  was  consti- 
tuted of  Thrace,  perhaps  already  a  part  of  it,  (e)  the  more  distant  part  of 
Pontus,  and  Asia  Minor.  To  him  also  was  granted  the  privilege  of  receiving 
complaints  against  the  metropolitans  of  other  dioceses,  {d)  since  the  foreign 
bishops  who  were  continually  going  to  and  from  the  imperial  court  formed 
around  him  an  almost  perpetual  council,  (e)  As  by  this  arrangement  the 
Metropolitans  of  Ephesus,  Heraclea  and  New-Caesarea  were  subjected  to  his 
jurisdiction,  to  save  their  dignities  from  detriment,  a  new  ecclesiastical  office 
was  introduced,  to  which  the  name  of  archbishop  or  exarch  was  applied.  In 
the  fifth  century,  however,  the  name  of  Patriarch  which  had  before  com- 
monly been  applied  to  all  bishops  was  exclusively  used  to  designate  them. 
To  the  patriarchs  belonged  the  duty  of  ordaining  the  metropolitans,  con- 
vening synods  of  their  whole  dioceses,  bringing  to  an  issue  causes  of  more 
than  ordinary  importance  (causae  majores),  and  deciding  finally  all  cases  of 
appeal  which  might  be  submitted  to  them.  These  four  great  dioceses  which 
in  the  East  alone  corresponded  tolerably  well  with  the  great  provinces  of  the 
empire  were  gradually  made  to  include  every  part  of  the  Church.  Some 
luhopfl,  however,  especially  in  the  West,  and  in  the  East  all  in  the  island  of 
Oypma,  preserved  their  independence.  The  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  was  reck- 
oned at  Nicaea,  as  a  mark  of  honorable  respect,  among  the  great  bishops,  and 
ifter  a  long  struggle  he  succeeded  in  throwing  off  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Metropolitan  of  Oaesarea,  and  at  Chalcedon  received  Palestine  as  an  inde- 
pendent diocese.  (/)  The  exorbitant  and  much  abused  power  of  the  Alex- 
andrian bishop  was  broken  at  Chalcedon.  The  two  Eastern  patriarchates 
were  also  stripped  of  their  power  in  consequence  of  the  Monophysites  and 

0  TVrtecA,  T.  TTnpr.  d.  Archidiac  IIlTdesh.  1748. 

c)  Cone  Ifie,  can.  6.    h)  Ome.  Corutant  L  can.  8.    c)  Thus  according  to  Socrat  H.  oco.  Y,  8. 
tf)  Cone  Chalcedon^  can.  2a  et  9. 

t)  2i^o3oY  ip9rifiovaa,    C<mc.  Chalc  Actia  IV.  (MciMi  Th.  YII.  p.  91s.y—J.  S.  Voter,  t.  d. 
r»M>S.  M.   (KHlst  Archlv.  1828.  P.  S.) 
f)  Omc.  Kic  can.  7.  Cone  Chalc.  AcUo  YII.  {ManH  Tb.  YIL  p.  ISlas.) 
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Arabians.  The  Bishops  of  Old  and  New  Rome  alone  stood  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Eastern  and  Western  divisions  of  the  empire,  and  watched  each 
other  with  a  jealons  eye.  The  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  was  generally 
powerful  on  account  of  the  favor  of  the  emperor,  hat  he  was  also  the  subject 
of  the  imperial  caprice,  while  the  Roman  bishop  was  much  more  indepen- 
dent, in  consequence  of  his  political  position,  and  hence  often  became  the 
champion  of  ecclesiastical  freedom  and  the  prevailing  orthodoxy.  When  John 
the  Faster  (after  687)  assumed  the  title  of  an  oecumenical  bishop,  Gregory  the 
Great  pronounced  such  a  name  unchristian,  and  in  opposition  to  it  took  for  him- 
self the  more  Ohristian  designation  of  a  servant  of  the  servants  of  (>od ;  Greg- 
ory's successors,  with  more  sincerity,  soon  after  assumed  the  name  of  a  Uni- 
versal Bishop.  (^)  Neither  title  was  at  that  time  entirely  unknown.  In  the 
edict  of  the  usurper,  Phocas,  an  acknowledgment  was  made,  simply  from 
political  and  personal  considerations,  that  the  Roman  Ohurch  was  entitled  to 
the  first  rank.  {K)  Both  these  p&triarchs  were  successful  in  their  own  pecu- 
liar spheres,  but  the  some  political  events  which  reduced  the  territories  of  the 
one  proportionally  enlarged  those  of  the  other. 

§  128.     The  Roman  Bishopric  before  Leo. 

Epp.  Rom.  Pontiflcnm  a  8.  Clemente  nsqne  ad  Innoc  III.  ed.  ContiUifA.  Par.  1T21.  repi  Schotifi^' 
nwinn,  Oott  1796.  Th.  L  (antU  481)— (72.  SaVmatH^  Libror.  de  Primsta  Papae  P.  L  c.  apparatn.  L. 
B.iei5.4. 

The  Roman  bishop  exercised  a  metropolitan  jurisdiction  over  the  ten 
suburbicarian  provinces,  which  was  as  far  as  the  political  district  of  Rome 
extended,  (»)  while  the  metropolitanates  of  the  diocese  of  Italia^  especially 
Milan,  under  Ambrosius  and  his  successors,  claimed  to  be  fully  equal  to  him 
within  their  respective  dioceses.  But  Rome  was  the  only  see  which  could 
claim  to  be  apostolic,  and  was  almost  the  only  medium  of  ecclesiastical  coimeo- 
tion  with  the  East.  The  high  reputation  which  it  possessed  with  respect  to 
apostolical  traditions,  was  so  successfully  and  dispassionately  used  in  the  con- 
troversies of  the  East,  that  the  party  which  had  the  favor  of  Rome  might 
generally  be  sure  of  ultimate  victory.  Hence,  her  opinion  and  her  decision 
as  a  mediator  was  continually  sought  for  and  as  readily  given.  And  even 
when  her  interference  was  disregarded,  as  in  the  case  of  Chrysostom,  it  was 
always  in  behalf  of  humanity  and  the  people.  In  consequence  of  its  attach- 
ment to  the  Nicaean  creed  when  the  whole  Eastern  Church  was  Arian,  East 
Ulyria  sought  a  connection  with  the  Roman  Church,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Thessalonioa  was  regarded  as  a  Roman  vicar.  This  same  state  of  affain 
made  the  Roman  court  at  the  Council  of  Sardica  (847)  a  Court  of  Cassation, 
for  the  reception  of  appeals  in  the  case  of  bishops,  (h)  The  Eastern 
churches,  when  they  were  so  disposed,  and  when  united  among  themselves, 

g)  Qregor.  1.  Y.  Ep.  ISaa.  YII,  83sa.— (7.  M.  Pfaff^  de  titalo  Patr.  oecamenioi,  porno  oridis,  178S.  L, 
{Tempe  IMe.  Th.  IV.  Sect  I.  p.  99m.) 

h)  Anaiitas.  In  Vita  Bonifacii  IIL  Paultu  Diac  gestaLongob.  lY,  87. 

a)  Koi-ifioli^  de  Ecc  Baburbicarii&  Lps.  1780s.  4.  Dioecesls  Romae :  Campania,  Thoaoia  et  Urn- 
bria,  Picenatn  subarblcariam,  SicUia,  Apulia  et  Calabria,  BrntUi  et  Lncania,  Samnium,  Sardinia,  Cor* 
Bica,  Valeria 

h)  Cone.  Sard.  can.  8  et  G. 
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oarer  hesitated  to  disregard  the  interference  of  the  Roman  bishop,  and  the 
Synods  of  Nicaea  and  Constantinople  were  entirely  independent  of  his  infln-^ 
enoe ;  bnt  when  the  patriarchs  contended  with  each  other,  or  with  the  impe- 
rial court,  his  powerfol  fHendship  was  generally  sought  by  both  parties,  and 
WIS  often  pnrchased  by  concessions.  From  observing  these  facts,  Innocent  I, 
beeame  con^nced  that  even  in  his  day,  nothing  in  the  whole  Christian  worl^ 
ooold  be  brought  to  a  decision  without  the  cognizance  of  the  Roman  see,  and 
that,  especially  in  matters  of  faith,  all  bishops  were  under  the  necessity  of 
oonsnlting  St.  Peter,  (e)  The  position  of  the  Roman  bishops  in  the  state, 
was  that  of  powerfol  subjects  who  could  be  Judged  only  by  the  emperor  him- 
Mj  {d)  but  who,  as  in  the  case  of  Liberius  for  his  defence  of  the  Kicaean 
creed,  might  sometimes  be  abused  by  him.  (e)  But,  although  the  glory  sur- 
roonding  the  fqx)stolic  chair  had  already  become  so  attractive,  that  those  who 
contended  for  it  sometimes  pressed  toward  it  over  the  bodies  of  their  com- 
petitors, it  was  still  the  subject  of  derision  and  complaint  among  the  hea- 
then. (/)  The  recollection  that  this  worldly  glory  commenced  only  in  the 
time  of  Constantine,  gave  occasion  to  the  remark,  that  Sylvester  (814-885) 
lived  long  enough  to  do  and  witness  what  was  suitable  for  a  Roman  bishop, 
according  to  more  modem  views. 

§  129.    Leo  the  Great,  440-461. 

L  iMivit  M.  Opp.  ad.  PatcK  QuewO,  Lagd.  1700.  2  Th.  t  Ret  IT.  SaOeHni,  Yen.  176»-67. 
tTk  t 

IL  IT  A,  Arendt,  Leo  d.  Gr.  o.  s.  Zelt  Mainz.  188S.  O.  Perthsl^  P.  Leo's  L  Loben  n.  Lehren. 
Jn.  194S. — Orietbaehy  IK  locos  comxnanes  theoL  oollectoe  ex  Leone  M.  Btotens.  HaL  17GS.  (Oposcc. 
tL  GabUr,  Tb.  L  pi  45flflw) 

Leo  /.,  justly  called  the  Great,  whether  reference  is  had  to  his  character 
ai  a  prince,  or  as  a  teacher  of  the  Church  in  his  day,  was  the  real  founder  of 
the  subsequent  greatness  of  the  Roman  see.  Hitherto  it  had  owed  more  to 
its  peculiar  circumstances  than  to  the  power  and  sagacity  of  its  bishops. 
What  he  now  did  was  from  a  well-defined  aim,  and  a  clear  presage  of  a  more 
l^oos  fhtnre.  Regarding  the  Roman  Church  as  in  possession  of  the  true 
mooenton  from  the  Apostle  Peter,  he  looked  upon  it  as  the  rock  on  which 
tiie  Catholic  Church  was  built,  and  upon  the  Roman  bishop  as  appointed  by 
God  to  be  the  head  of  the  whole  Church,  and  to  have  the  care  of  its  inter- 
ctts.  Humbly  conscious  of  his  personal  unworthiness  for  such  an  office,  he 
proudly  trusted  that  Peter  himself  acted  through  him.  He  retained  a  firm 
hold  upon  the  opposing  Illyrian  Church,  by  the  protection  he  gave  to  its 
biibopa  against  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Thessalonica,  which  was  reminded 
that  tf  he  had  shared  with '  it  some  of  his  cares  and  duties,  he  had  by  no 
means  resigned  any  of  his  plenary  powers,  (a)  The  disturbed  state  of  the 
AlHcan  Church  on  account  of  the  Arian  Yandals,  supplied  him  with  an  occa- 
doa  ftyr  drawing  Africa  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  patriarch, 
QBder  the  plea  of  the  necessity  of  the  case.    Some  complaints  against  the 


^  OMMteAt  p.  889L  8M. 

i)  1^  CoDcim  Bom.  ad  Qratltti.  •.  878.  (Oonslanl  p.  6M.)     «)  Thwdortt  H.  ecc.  11,  IflM^ 

/)  Bitnm,  Epi  61.  ad  PMnmadi.    Ammian,  Mare.  XX VII,  8.  9. 

•)  l40  fed  AaMtMhua  TbeiMloD.  (Opp.  Th.  L  p.  686.) 
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Beveritj  of  Hilarios,  the  Metropolitan  of  Arelate  (Aries),  supplied  him  'with 
a  pretext  for  interfering  with  the  affairs  of  Gaul.  Hilarins,  who  was  really 
no  severer  toward  others  than  toward  himself,  was  obliged  to  atone  for  the 
indifference  with  which  he  heard  of  the  sensitiveness  with  which  Rome  had 
heard  of  these  complaints,  and  for  his  refusal  to  acknowledge  any  tribunal 
for  him  beyond  the  Alps.  Valentinian  III,  enacted  a  law  which  declared 
the  apostolic  see  the  supreme  legislative  and  judicial  authority  for  the  whole 
Church,  (h)  Leo  had  dictated  this  law,  and  had  satisfied  the  emperor  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  unite  the  already  crumbling  provinces  with  the  capital  by 
an  ecclesiastical  bond.  It  was  originally  intended  only  for  the  West,  but 
even  there  it  was  ineffectuid  against  Ililarius,  (c)  and  in  consequence  of  the 
decay  of  the  empire  beyond  the  Alps,  it  became  an  empty  legal  title,  to  take 
effect  only  in  subsequent  times.  It  was  even  then  uncommon  for  a  Roman 
bishop  to  preach,  but  Leo  declared  that  this  was  to  be  one  of  his  ordinary 
duties.  As  a  proof  that  tliis  was  not  neglected,  he  left  ninety-six  sermons 
for  various  festivals,  distinguished  for  their  ecclesiastical  spirit,  their  rhythmi- 
cal harmony,  and  their  grandiloquence,  but  without  very  strict  logical  con- 
nection. If  the  work  on  the  Call  of  all  nations  was  wTitten  by  him  in  his 
early  years,  QT)  he  proposed  in  it  an  accommodation  of  the  controversial 
questions  then  agitated  in  the  West.  His  epistle  to  Flavianus  presents  a 
decision  upon  the  theological  disputes  of  the  East.  Tlie  tyranny  of  Dioscu- 
rus,  and  the  atrocities  of  the  Robber-Synod,  were  a  scandal  to  the  whole 
Church.  Leo  spared  neither  tears  nor  bold  reproofs  to  prevent  the  evil  con- 
sequences which  might  follow  that  synod.  The  death  of  Theodosius  II. 
occurred  in  good  time  for  his  wishes,  as  no  authority  was  superior  to  his  with 
the  imperial  pair  who  then  ascended  the  throne  of  the  East.  Ilis  legates  pre- 
sided at  Chalcedon,  and  every  acquittal  or  condemnation  which  took  place 
there  was  in  Leo^s  name.  When  Attila  had  crossed  the  Alps,  and  Rome  lay 
helpless  before  the  scourge  of  God  (452),  Leo,  in  his  pontifical  robes,  went  to 
meet  him,  and  the  pagan  conqueror  of  the  world  turned  his  hosts  another  way. 
Attila  may  have  seen  good  reasons  for  listening  to  the  prayers  and  warnings 
of  the  priest,  but  so  miraculous  seemed  this  deliverance  of  Italy,  that  in  the 
popular  account  of  it,  Peter  himself  stood  by  the  side  of  his  successor  with 
a  brandished  sword,  (t) 

§  130.     The  Papacy  after  Leo,     Gregory  the  Great,  590-604. 

Lihtr  diumuB  Rom.  Pontijlcum^  (Legal  Usages  of  the  Rom.  See,  collected  about  71&)  «!.  JM- 
Hen,  Eom.  165S.  Garner.  Par.  IdSO.  4.  {Uoffmanni,  nova  Scrr.  ac  ^ronum.  Collcctia  him,  1788L  i, 
Th.  IL)  Anast<inli  Bibliothecarii  (about  S70),  llbt*r  pontlflcalis  s.  vitae  Rom.  Pontlf.  a  Petro  Apt 
usque  od  Nlcol.  L  (with  tbo  orig.  dnca  only  (h>m  the  time  of  GonsUuitine,  TOS.)  ed.  BUinekini, 
Rom.  171B-:35.  4  Th.  f  {Muratori,  Rer.  Ital.  Scrr.  Tli.  IIL  P.  L) 

L  Greg.  M.  Exixtsitio  in  Jobum  %.  Moralium  1.  XXXV.  Liber  pastoralis  curse.  (Isgolst  189B.) 
Dialogorum  de  vita  ct  miracc  Patrum  Itnl.  ct  de  aeternit  onimar.  L  IV.  Epp.  1.  XIV.  0pp.  ed 


h)  Uon.  0pp.  Th.  L  p.  C42.  and  TJieodmii  Nov.  tit  24. 
e)  Perthel,  Loo's  Btrelt  mit  d.  B.  v.  Aries.  (Illgen's  Zeitscbr.  184a  P.  2.) 

d)  De  vocatione  omnium  gentium.    Quesnel  baa,  however,  merely  shown  that  it  was  possible  Ibr 
Leo  to  be  the  author  of  this  treatise.    Gomp.  Perthel  (as  above),  p.  127ss. 

0)  Ileyne^  do  Leone  Attilse  et  Genfierico  supplice  fkcto.  (0pp.  scad.  Goett  1788.  Th.  IIL  pt  lMi&) 
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<2M1  Pw.  1705.  4  Th.  £  GaOieeMi,  Yen.  ITSSss.  17  Th.  4  Paului  Warwfridi  (about  775),  de 
TttaSw  GregorlL  JoannU  Ecc  Rom,  Diaconl  (about  675),  de  Tita  S.  Greg.  1.  lY.  Both  In  the  4tb 
red.  of  the  Benedictine  ed. 

IL  Jfaimbowff,  Htot  da  Pontlflcat  de  8.  Gr^g.  Par.  16S6.  4.    G.  F.  Wlggera,  de  G.  M.  fjasq. 
piacltli  antbropoL  Boat  1889.  P.  L    E.  W.  Marggrqf,  de  G.  M.  vita  Ber.  1S45. 

The  Roman  bishops,  who  after  the  sixth  century  were  called  Popes, 
as  the  Alexandrian  bishops  especially  had  before  been  designated,  acknow- 
ledged that  they,  above  all  others,  were  bound  to  execute  the  edicts  which 
the  Church  sent  forth  from  her  councils,  («)  but  the  historical  basis  on  which 
their  power  was  claimed  was  derived  from  the  divine  right  of  St.  Peter. 
Sometimes  a  vagne  and  inconsiderate  reference  was  made  with  the  same 
object  even  to  Paul  as  the  supreme  head  of  the  Gentile  Church,  (h)  As  the 
imperial  government  was  frequently  powerless  in  Rome,  the  popes,  by  their 
patrimonial  rights  as  great  proprietors,  and  by  their  episcopal  courts,  were 
able  sometimes  to  supply  its  place.  More  than  once  they  delivered  Rome 
and  the  surrounding  country  from  the  hands  of  the  barbarians.  When, 
therefore,  the  last  shadow  of  the  "Western  Empire  had  disappeared  (476),  and 
Arian  monarchs  had  set  up  a  German  kingdom  in  Italy,  the  popes  were 
regarded  by  the  Roman  people  as  their  native  lords,  and  with  the  exception 
of  some  instances  in  which  they  were  abused  by  their  conquerors,  they  were 
the  actual  masters  of  the  country.  The  Roman  clergy  of  that  day  were  pow- 
erful enough  to  proclaim,  that  every  interference  of  a  layman  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Church,  was  by  its  own  nature  invalid,  and  that  the  successors  of  St. 
Peter  could  be  judged  by  none  but  God.  (<•)  But  when  Justinian  I.  recon- 
quered Italy,  they  again  became  dependent  upon  Constantinople,  and  even 
th^  ancient  reputation  for  orthodoxy  was  thus  endangered.  This  continued 
imtil  the  time  of  Gregory  /.,  who  saw  that  the  only  condition  on  which 
ecdesiaatical  power  could  be  enjoyed,  was  that  they  should  throw  off  this 
political  dependence.  In  the  midst  of  the  embarrassments  produced  by  the 
settlement  of  the  Longobards  in  Italy  (after  568),  he  contrived  so  to  use  that 
event  that  it  prepared  the  way  for  their  independence.  He  was,  however, 
compelled  himself  to  publish  a  law  of  the  emperor  which  he  regarded  as 
ineonaistent  with  the  law  of  God,  (d)  and  to  congratulate  a  regicide  on  his 
aeeearion  to  the  throne,  (e)  He  was  originally  of  a  patrician  family,  and  on 
the  rood  to  the  highest  civil  offices,  when  he  suddenly  renounced  the  world, 
and  turned  the  palace  of  his  ancestors  into  a  convent.  From  this  he  was 
oDed  to  the  government  of  the  Church,  but  in  the  midst  of  pontifical  splen- 
dor Ids  monastio  severity  became  intense.  Toward  his  dependants  he  was 
more  and  more  imperious  in  his  demands  of  duty  to  the  Church,  but  lavish 
in  big  expenditures  npon  the  poor  and  the  idle.  By  means  of  his  school  for 
Bn»c,  he  effected  considerable  improvements  in  psalmody,  (/)  and  to  the 
public  worship  of  Rome  he  imparted  that  mysterious  pomp  for  which  it  has 


a)  GdaMl  Ep.  13.  (ManH  Th.  VIII.  p.  51.)     h)  Gregor.  M.  in  I.  Rej?.  5.  (Th.  III.  P.  II.  p.  250.) 

e>Coiie.  Bom.  IIL  sab  Symmacho  a.  509.  {Miansi  Th.  YIIL  p.  266e.)  Ennodii,  L.  apolog.  i>ro 
Stbl  IY.  Bom.  a.  piOmarl.  {Manti  Th.  YIII.  p.  284fl8.) 

i)  L.  IIL  Ep.  60l  ad  Manric.     «)  L.  XIII.  Ep.  81.  ad  Phocam. 

/)  Gtrberi,  de  c«nta  et  mnalca  sacra.  Bamh.  et  Frib.  1774.  Th.  L  p.  24786.  />.  Antony^  archaeoL 
Labik  d.  ORforta  KGanagu  MOnst  1829.  i. 
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since  been  distingnished.  To  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord^s  Supper  ebpeoiallj, 
he  gave  the  essential  character  of  a  sacrifice  of  the  Masa^  (g)  and  thoroughly  im- 
bued the  popular  mind  with  the  notion  of  a  Purgatory,  If  he  did  not  authorize 
the  burning  of  the  Palatine  library,  he  certainly  had  a  great  contempt  far 
worldly  science  and  literature,  and  thought  it  a  shame  for  the  word  of  God 
to  be  restrained  by  the  rules  of  Donatus.  (A)  In  his  practical  works  he  has 
done  quite  as  much  to  promote  in  the  whole  Western  Church  a  blind  eccle- 
siastical credulity  as  an  intense  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  Ohurch.  He  was  full  of 
passionate  ardor  to  promote  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  but  that  kingdom  was 
identical  with  that  of  the  Pope.  His  successors  sometimes  acknowledged 
their  allegiance  to  the  emperor,  but  it  was  only  when  they  were  compelled 
to  do  so.  When  contending  for  the  faitll^  and  about  images,  they  never 
hesitated  to  exclude  even  the  monarch  and  the  patriarchs  of  his  court  fix>m 
the  communion  of  the  Church. 

§  181.     Genial  CounciU  and  the  Catholic  Church, 

The  Synods  of  the  Patriarchal  and  Metropolitan  dioceses  continued  to  be 
the  regular  authorities  for  legislation  and  superior  jurisdiction.  The  efforts 
of  the  Church  to  attain  general  unity  rendered  it  indispensable,  that  as  far 
as  political  circumstances  would  allow,  deputies  of  the  whole  Church  should 
be  assembled  for  deciding  theological  controversies.  These  general  assem- 
blies of  the  Church  were  in  fact  composed  only  of  bishops  residing  within  the 
Roman  empire,  and  their  organization  was  much  influenced  by  the  capriee 
of  the  emperor  and  the  patriarchs ;  but  as  the  main  body  of  the  Cathc^ 
Church  was  found  within  the  empire,  and  bishops  from  countries  called  bar- 
barian were  admitted  to  seats,  these  assemblies  were  looked  upon  aa  the 
proper  representatives  of  the  Catholic  Church,  (a)  Near  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century  they  therefore  received  the  name  of  (Ecumenical  Synods, 
although  it  was  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  them  from  other  orthodox 
synods.  Seven  of  these  synods,  in  fact,  gradually  attained  the  authority  of 
oecumenical  assemblies,  and  to  these  in  the  West  was  added  the  Synod  of 
Sardica,  and  in  the  Greek  Church  the  Second  Trullan  Synod.  The  primary 
object  for  which  they  were  assembled  was  to  determine  theological  questions, 
but  they  also  formed  canons  upon  various  legal  subjects,  and  when  oocaaion 
called  for  it,  they  were  the  highest  judicatories  of  the  Church.  Legal  ques- 
tions were  decided  by  a  migority  of  votes,  but  in  matters  of  faith,  unanimity 
was  secured  by  an  exclusion  of  the  dissenting  nofinority.  The  ultimate  de- 
cisions were  disregarded  by  those  whose  consciences  were  violated  by  them. 
No  one  could  pretend  that  all  of  them  were  true,  as  in  the  fourth  century 
synods  were  arrayed  against  each  other.  A  celebrated  bishop  entirely  de- 
spaired of  thorn,  (ft)  and  even  less  passionate  teachers  acknowledged,  that 
when  the  spirit  of  the  Church  should  become  more  perfectly  developed,  a 

0)  Oreg.  L.  sacramentonim  do  circnlo  annl  s.  Sacramentarinm.  Ordo  et  eaoon  mlMM  Orcgo- 
rianuB  in  the  Cixlex  litarg.  Ecc.  Rom.  car.  ff.  A.  Daniel^  Lpa.  l^AL—LUierUhal^  de  eaoooe  bIHM 
Gregorlano.  Lugd.  1T40. 

h)  Ep.  ad.  Lcandr.  prefixed  to  tbo  Expoeftio  in  Jobnm. 

a)  Eu9€b.  Vita  Conat  III,  7.     b)  Oreg.  Kaz.  Ep.  55.  ad-  Prooop.  (Th.  L  p.  814.) 
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bettor  ezpresBon  of  it  might  be  expected  tcom  the  Sjnods.  (c)  Bnt  eren 
at  Chaloedon  the  decisions  of  the  Nicaean  Fathers  were  looked  upon  as  an 
immntable  law,  expressed  by  the  divine  8pirit  himself  (d)  Past  ages  were 
not  ioppofled  to  possess  any  authority  greater  than  the  present.  Hence,  from 
about  the  time  of  the  fifth  cecnmenical  council,  it  was  generally  supposed 
that  eTery  soeh  Odonmenical  council,  in  matters  of  faith,  declared  the  truth 
IB  an  infallible  form  in  consequence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  especially  bestowed 
upon  the  bishops.  In  these  general  assemblies  the  Oatholic  Ohuroh  felt  itself 
to  be  what  it  was  so  anxious  to  be,  viz. :  The  divine  kingdom  of  Ohrist  on 
earth,  the  only  source  of  truth  and  salvation,  pervading,  indeed,  the  whole 
earth,  bat  constitoting  a  single  external  oommunity,  independent  of  all  civil 
power,  and  direeted  aooording  to  ecclesiastical  laws  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
throng  the  bishops. 


CHAP.  IV.— ECOLESIASTIOAL  LIFK 

§  182.     Religimu  Spirit  of  the  People  and  Ecclesiastical  Discipline. 

An  earnest  struggle  was  for  some  time  kept  up  between  primitive  abste- 
mionsnefls  and  hostility  to  the  world  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  worldly-raind- 
ediMas  which  had  now  entered  the  Church  and  those  means  by  which  it 
aought  gratification  on  the  other.  Plays,  dances,  oaths,  and  loans  upon  usury, 
were  declared  to  be  sinful.  But  as  a  complete  renunciation  of  the  world  was 
Iboad  to  be  impossible  in  the  new  circumstances  of  the  Church,  a  higher  sys- 
tem id  morality  was  devised  for  those  who  would  be  perfect,  and  were  will- 
ing to  practise  unnatural  self-denials,  and  another  of  a  lower  nature,  in  which 
many  indulgences  were  allowed,  was  formed  for  ordinary  Christians.  The 
former  system  ran  great  risks  in  consequence  of  the  pride  and  hypocrisy 
wbidi  were  soon  found  to  be  incidental  to  it.  From  a  nobler  8])irit  of  dis- 
rimnlatiop,  some  persons  of  an  eccentric  character  quietly  submitted,  or  some- 
times gave  occasion  to  evil  reports,  (a)  The  practical  wisdom  tolerated  by 
the  lower  system  was  debased  by  the  consciousness  of  its  own  imperfection. 
Even  marriage  was  looked  upon  as  belonging  to  this  lower  condition.  There 
waa  some  donbt  whether  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  evil  in  general, 
or  as  an  inviolable  sacrament,  but  second  marriages  were  condemned,  and  in 
the  Weet,  alter  the  fifth  century,  the  marriage  of  a  divorced  person  was  pun- 
kiied  as  adultery.  (&)  External  forms,  such  as  fasting,  almsgiving,  and 
prayera,  without  reference  to  the  internal  spirit  which  produced  them,  were 
legirded  as  meritorious  and  expiatory.  The  object  of  education  was  the 
attMnment  of  the  most  humble  submission  to  authority,  and  the  ideal  of  all 
ezeeOcooe  was  the  mortifications  and  conflicts  of  the  saints.  The  means  of 
graee  were  otbea  used  as  mere  charms,  and  heathenish  superstitions  of  every 


e)  liifcgiKit  4t  qraod.  Aiim.  ti  8«l«ae.  o.  48.  (Th.  L  p.  917.)  Augustin^  de  bapt  c  Dunatist 
It  a  {GrmMttm:  &  a  D.  X.)  a.  Ifaximln.  Ariao.  II,  li,  a 

tf)  Ome.  Chaleed,  actio  1.  {ManH  Th.  VI.  pw  672.)  Bespeeting  Nicaea,  Constantioe  in  80- 
enHLt.    AMor.  iP«l««.  L.  IV.  Ep.  M. 

a)  Mtam^,  H.  6e&  IT,  Sa     It)  Ifmoemt  /.  Epw  8^  c  6.    Comp.  Cone.  MiltHL  a.  416L  e.  17. 
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kind  remained  in  foil  force.  We  already  find  traces  of  the  belief  that  men 
conld  form  a  compact  with  the  devil,  from  which  no  penitence  could  obtmn 
deliverance  but  through  the  goodness  of  the  holy  Virgin,  (c)  But  even  in  this 
time  of  general  helplessness  the  world  was  full  of  miracles.  Christianity 
was  frequently  a  mere  subject  of  controversy  and  of  entertainments,  and  yet 
people  took  part  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  with  an  earnestness  and  activity 
which  amounted  to  absurdity,  (d)  Brotherly  love  was  no  longer  the  peculiar 
badge  of  the  Christian  community,  and  an  observing  pagan  remarks,  that 
even  wild  beasts  were  not  more  furious  against  each  other  than  were  the 
Christians  of  his  day.  (e)  The  Church  had  no  remedy  for  this  general  cor- 
ruption of  social  life,  and  for  the  luxury  and  extreme  refinement  which  were 
side  by  side  with  popular  misery  and  universal  servility.  Indeed,  it  was 
itself  rapidly  becoming  swallowed  up  in  the  general  abyss  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Many  were  raised  by  it  above  the  feeling  of  this  relaxation  of  all 
public  relations,  and  made  to  particii)ate  in  the  liberty  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Spirit.  The  severity  of  the  ancient  discipline  wa.s  gradually  made  to  yield 
to  new  circumstances  by  numerous  dispensations,  but  a  multitude  of  minor 
penances  were  introduced  and  regulated  by  a  well-arranged  penal  code.  In 
the  East  the  confession  of  secret  sins  was  loft  to  the  option  of  each  individ- 
ual, and  public  opinion  became  inflexibly  opposed  to  auricular  confession,  on 
account  of  certain  flagrant  crimes  known  to  have  been  connected  with 
it.  (/)  In  the  West,  confession  was  more  and  more  regarded  as  indispensa- 
ble to  forgiveness,  but  after  Leo's  time  this  might  be  made  in  the  oar  of  a 
priest  bound  to  secresy.  (g) 

§  138.     Cdihacy  and  Moral  Condition  of  the  Clergy. 

Theiner^  vol.  1.  ({  9.  note  h.)    Carorf^  Botrecht  d.  Coel.  port  1.    SammL  d.  CoeHbatageeetit. 
part  2.  Frkf.  1882.  t    [/.  Taylor,  Andent  ChristianHy.  Phllad.  1840.  a] 

A  larger  number  of  synodal  enactments  were  published  against  the  mar- 
riage of  priests  after  their  ordination,  but  in  the  East,  when  even  bishops  had 
been  married  before  ordination,  they  were  generally  unmolested.  "When  a 
new  law  on  this  subject  was  proposed  at  Nicaea,  PaphnutiuB^  an  aged  con- 
fessor and  a  rigid  ascetic  who  had  never  touched  a  woman,  so  powerftdly  de- 
fended the  chastity  and  sanctity  of  the  marriage  state,  that  the  liberty  which 
had  always  been  customary  in  tliis  matter  was  confirmed,  {a)  and  the  Orien- 
tal Church  even  anathematized  those  who  r^ected  a  married  priest.  (6)  The 
right  of  a  clergyman  to  live  with  a  wife  whom  he  had  married  before  his 
ordination,  and  who  had  been  a  free  and  spotless  virgin  before  her  marriage, 
was  also  recognized  and  confirmed  by  the  TruUan  Synod,  but  the  bishops 
were  required  to  separate  themselves  from  their  wives,  (c)    In  the  West, 

c)  AemiL  Sommer,  de  Tbcophlli  cum  diab.  foodere.  Bcr.  1844. 

d)  Greg.  Nysi,  Or.  de  Deitate  FillL  (Th.  I.  p.  46C8.)      e)  Ainmian,  MarceO.  XXII,  & 
/)  Socrat.  n.  ccc.  V,  19. 

g)  Leon.  £p.  16S.  c.  2.  (0pp.  p.  1480s.)— />a2/a^«,  de  Mtcramentali  s.  aaricalari  Latinor.  conto- 
Bioue.  Gen.  1661.  4    BoiUau,  llbt  conC  auric.  Par.  16S1    KUe,  d.  Bdcbte.  Frkt  182a 

a)  Soorat,  H.  ecc  1, 11.    Sozom.  II.  eoc  I,  2a 

b)  Socmt  II,  48.    Syn.  Gangr.  a.  862-^70.  c.  4.  {ManH  Th.  IL  pi  1096.)  comp.  Oan^  apuL  & 

c)  Syn,  IHM,  can,  &  «.  1&-12. 
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after  the  time  of  Siricins,  Bishop  of  Rome  (885),  the  provincial  synods  de- 
clared that  none  hut  snhdeacons  should  he  allowed  to  have  wives,  {d)  and 
gradoallj  the  celihacj  of  the  clergy  was  universally  demanded.  Human 
laws,  however,  were  comparatively  ineffectual  when  opposed  to  the  very 
nature  of  man.  Although  persons  of  aii  elevated  spirit  among  the  clergy 
maintained  the  same  contempt  of  the  world  which  had  formerly  prevailed, 
and  were  rewarded  and  prompted  to  do  so  hy  the  honor  of  their  order,  many 
low-minded  men  were  attracted  hy  the  wealth  and  honors  of  the  Church, 
and  lived  in  hypocrisy,  or  in  open  devotion  to  worldly  pleasure.  These 
looked  upon  the  performance  of  outward  worship  as  the  sole  business  of  the 
priesthood,  and  changed  their  creed  according  to  the  imperial  mandate.  Sal- 
rianvt  wrote  a  satire  against  the  covetousness  of  such  priests,  in  which  he 
eidiorted  every  one  to  purchase  salvation  in  this  easy  way  hy  a  proper  payment 
for  his  sins,  (e)  But  dark  as  was  the  picture  of  this  corruption,  painted  hy  the 
eode^astical  teachers  themselves,  the  very  indignation  which  these  express 
against  it,  the  ideal  of  the  true  priesthood  which  they  held  up,  and  the 
acknowledgment  which  these  received  among  their  contemporaries,  prove 
that  even  exalted  virtues  were  esteemed  and  found  among  the  clorg}%  (/) 
When  the  harharians  overran  the  country,  the  priests  were  not  only  ready 
to  administer  consolation  and  deliverance  to  their  people  in  the  performance 
of  their  ofiBdal  duties,  hut  to  surrender  their  lives  for  their  religion.  O7) 

§  184.    Monastic  Life  in  th^  East.     Cont.  from  §  65. 

faUadii  {A.  abont  AW\  Hitt  Lauifaea.  Theodoreti^  ^tK6btoi  iaropia  ^  ourm^Tifc))  iruXirc^o. 
a*erat  IV,  98m.  Stmom.  L  1S>14  III,  14.  YI,  28-84  Lives  of  the  monastic  8aint^  and  many  let- 
trn  bj  lileronjrmna.  Ca$Hantf.  (§  12.)  {S.  P.  Day,  Monastic  Institutions,  their  Origin,  Progrem, 
Ac  t  ad.  Lood.  134&  112.] 

From  the  ethical  system  which  required  a  renunciation  of  the  world,  was 
produced  monasticism.  The  necessity  of  having  some  society  induced  the 
Permits  to  assemble  in  cloisters  (xotvofiiov^  fuufdpa,  claustrum),  and  the  bishops 
were  fiivorable  to  an  institution  by  means  of  which  order  and  supervision 
became  practicable.  Paehomius^  a  disciple  of  Anthony,  first  established 
mcfiiaateriea  for  each  sex  on  the  island  of  Tabenna  in  the  Nile  (about  840), 
and  the  same  thing  was  subsequently  done  by  Amun  in  the  desert  of  Nitra, 
by  Hilarion  in  the  desert  of  Gaza,  and  by  Basil  the  Great  near  New  Caesa- 
rea.  Every  convent  was  governed  by  rules  imposed  upon  it  by  its  founder, 
bot  most  of  these  required  unconditional  submission  to  the  will  of  the  supe- 
rior (Tyov^fyor,  apxii^y^pirrjs^  afi^as),  a  complete  surrender  of  all  private 
win  and  possessions,  a  mortification  of  the  sensual  nature,  and  a  life  entirely 
devoted  to  God  and  to  divine  things.  Their  time  was  wholly  taken  up  with 
pioiis  exercises  and  easy  manual  employments.  Tlie  tortures  which  thoy 
inflicted  an  themselves  when  battling  with  the  temptations  of  an  excited 

I ,     ii_i_ii  ■         ■       II     ■     ■  ■       _  1  ■»■  ■  ■  ■     ^  II  ■     -■ ^^— ^^^— ^— ^^^^ 

d)  SUHcU,  Epi  ad  Hlmerlnm  c  7-9.  (Conttant.  p.  680m.) 

e)  AdT.  ararttlaiii  L  lY.  (aboat  460.)  0pp.  ed.  Balvw.  Yen.  1723. 

/)  Ortgor.  Kaa,  c2f  iawrlv  iral  wtpX  iinaK6rrtov.     Comp.  UUmann,  Oreg.  v.  Naz.  p.  5218a. 
^  SoeraL  Yt  fll    Simom,  YIII,  4.     Tkeodoret.  Y,  88.     Victor  VU.  et  Vig.  Taptt,  O^.p.  1664.  4. 
pi  9.    SUmpk,  XIII.  & 
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fancy,  frequently  exceeded  the  requirements  of  their  rule,  and  sometimes 
terminated  in  snicide  or  insanity.  From  the  suppression  of  the  natural,  pro- 
ceeded unnatural  passions.  A  return  to  the  world  was  not  impossible,  but  it 
was  threatened  with  ecclesiastical  penances.  After  the  time  of  Basil,  the 
opinion  generally  prevailed,  that  the  marriage  of  a  virgin  espoused  to  God 
was  not  only  adulterous,  but  void.  Some  eminent  teachers  were  opposed  to 
this  view,  (a)  and  there  were  even  some  married  monks,  (b)  None  but  the 
abbots  wore  usually  ordained  as  priests,  and  in  some  instances  these  took 
rank  by  the  side  of  the  bishops,  their  monasteries  being  looked  upon  as  con- 
gregations of  laymen.  But  after  a  brief  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  rigid 
class,  (c)  the  convents  became  the  ordinary  seminaries  of  the  clergy.  This 
divine  philosophy  was  so  generally  received,  that  cities  became  solitary  and 
deserts  foil  of  people.  The  burden  of  the  declining  state  was  not  felt  within 
the  cloister's  walls,  noble  minds  were  attracted  by  the  magnanimity  of  a  bold 
renunciation  of  the  world,  and  what  was  then  regarded  as  the  most  exalted 
state  could  not  be  found  in  the  world.  In  the  hands  of  the  more  violent 
bishops,  the  monks  became  an  easily  excited  host,  which  in  their  contests 
with  pagans  and  heretics  often  controlled  the  hearts  and  clubs  of  the  popu- 
lace, and  feared  neither  the  imperial  despotism,  nor  the  laws,  nor  human 
nature  itself. 

§  136.    HermiU,    Simeon  Stylitei, 

Sozom.  VI,  28-«4.  Rtijfni  Vitao  Patnim  ».  IIIsL  eremltioL  In  the  2d  vol  of  th«  ViUe  Patrnxn, 
ed.  ^o»to«i/7tuA,AntiL  (1615.)  1628.  £  In  the  Protestant  selection:  Vitao  P.  repargatae  p.  G.  Ma)0' 
rem  c  praef.  Lutheri^  Vlt  IbiL—Theodoreti,  Hist  religios.  e.  2fl.  Evagr.  H.  eec  1, 1&  life  of 
Simeon,  by  his  pnpll  AnUmiua  (Acta  Sanctor.  Jan.  toL  L  Pl  2618a.)  and  hta  oootempoirarj  Co9ma» 
{AaMmaui  Acta  Mart  P.  IL  p.  268ee.) 

Not  only  might  the  nuns  reside  in  the  cloister,  but  they  were  sometimes 
allowed  even  to  remain  in  their  father^s  house,  or  in  the  dwelling  of  a  priest 
(§  64).  The  ordinary  homo  of  the  monks  was  in  the  desert.  Tlie  Anachorets 
either  entered  into  some  fellowship  with  a  neighboring  monastery^  or  re- 
mained solitary  until  some  of  them  became  half  savages.  In  the  lives  of 
those  primitive  fathers  who  were  the  idols  of  popular  traditk>n,  we  meet 
with  exalted  virtues  and  heroic  self-tortures  carried  to  such  an  extreme,  that 
human  dignity  and  propriety  were  annihilated.  We  sometimes  find  a  wis- 
dom which  seems  almost  supernatural,  and  sometimes  the  pious  simplicity  of 
an  ecclesiastical  mountebank  like  Paul  the  Simple.*  Sime&n^  a  Syrian,  either 
invented  a  new  kind  of  life,  or  imitated  that  which  prevailed  among  the 
Indian  penitents.  When  a  boy,  he  forsook  his  flock,  and  more  than  once 
was  saved  from  a  fanatical  suicide  in  the  convent.  For  thirty  years,  on  a 
pillar  near  Antioch  (after  420),  as  a  mediator  between  heaven  and  earth,  he 
preached  repentance  to  the  astonished  multitudes  that  gathered  around  him. 
He  became  an  umpire  and  an  apostle  to  the  wild  Arab  tribes,  and  gave  ooim- 
sel,  and  even  dictated  laws  to  an  emperor.    lie  had  imitators  as  late  as  the 


a)  Epiph.  baer.  61,  7.    Aitfftut  de  bono  viduit  o.  10. '  Comp.  Cypr,  Ep.  68. 
h)  A  nffit«t  de  haer.  c.  40i      o)  OaaHan,  de  instit  ooenobb.  XI,  17. 
*  General  view  of  the  acooants  in  Tillemont.  Th.  VIL  p.  14tes. 
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twelfth  oentnry,  bnt  while  many  endured  his  tortures,  few  attained  the  spirit 
or  the  reputation  of  his  life. 

§  136.    Monastieisin  in  the  West,    Benedictines. 

meron.  and  OiMian.  (f  184.)  Vach^rU  et  MabiUonii  Acts  Sanctor.  Ord.  S.  Bened.  (till 
llOa)  166$-1701.  »  Th.  £  MahUlonii  Annales  Ord.  S.  Bened.  (till  1157.  Par.  1T08-89.)  Luc 
1T8S-I5c  6  Th.  C  In  tho  Prae£  Saec  I.  p.  7:  Obas.  de  monacLis  in  Occld.  ante  Benedictum.— 
0«eeb.  d.  Benedietinerord.  A.  Spittler's  Yorlea.  ▼.  Onrlitt  Hamlx  1888.  4  [Article  In  Edinbargb 
Ber.  far  Jan.  184S,  In  EdecUe  Magasine  for  April,  1849.] 

Monasticism  became  known  in  the  West  through  the  followers  of  Atha- 
nasius.  At  first  it  was  looked  upon  with  astonishment,  ridiculed  or  abhorred, 
but  in  a  short  time  it  was  extensively  propagated  through  the  influence  of 
Martin  of  Tours  and  Cassian  in  Gaul,  of  Ambrose  and  Jerome  in  It&lv,  and 
of  Augustine  in  Africa.  Afartinus,  Bishop  of  Turonum  (373-400),  was  the 
saint  of  his  people,  was  able  to  recognize  Satan  even  in  the  form  of  the 
Saviour,  and  according  to  his  disciples,  possessed  power  to  suspend  or  confirm 
the  laws  of  the  universe.  He  was  carried  to  his  grave  by  two  thousand 
monks,  (a)  At  first,  those  rules  were  adopted  which  had  been  devised  in 
the  East,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  the  privations  of  the  desert  were  not 
suited  to  a  Galilean  stomach  and  winter,  (b)  Benedict  of  Nursia^  who  had 
dreamed  away  his  youth  in  the  grotto  of  Subiaco,  and  had  been  looked  upon 
as  a  saint  by  the  mountain  shepherds,  established  in  the  wilderness  of 
Monte  Cassino  (529)  a  society  of  monks,  whose  mild  but  well- arranged  rules 
and  inviohible  vows  soon  united  most  of  the  Western  monasteries  into  a  per- 
fectly organized  community,  and  bound  them  to  a  usef\il  course  of  life,  (c) 
Already,  in  Martinis  establishment,  the  disciples  had  been  employed  in  the 
labor  of  copying  books,  (d)  So  when  Cassiodorus  escaped  from  the  storms 
of  his  political  life,  and  found  refuge  (588)  in  his  convent  of  Vivarium,  he 
directed  the  attention  of  the  monks  to  literary  pusuits.  (e)  The  Benedictines 
preserved  the  monuments  of  antiquity  for  a  more  cultivated  ago,  made  the 
deserts  fertile,  and  became  the  instructors  of  the  people.  The  convents  were 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  bishops  within  whose  diocese  they  were, 
but  these  had  no  power  to  violate  the  constitution  of  the  order.  A  few 
monasteries  attempted  to  escape  tlie  jurisdiction  or  the  oppression  of  tlieir 
biBhopi  by  putting  themselves  under  the  care  of  some  distinguished  bishop 
at  a  distance. 

§187.     Veneration  far  Saints. 

In  an  age  when  people  quietly  enjoyed  all  that  they  possessed,  those  oen- 
toricB  in  which  painftd  struggles  had  been  endured  were  looked  upon  as 
heroic,  and  those  heroes  who  had  purchased  victory  with  their  blood  were 
iBTested  with  a  growing  splendor  in  the  grateM  recollections  of  subsequent 
generations.  The  pious  respect  which  all  felt  for  their  earthly  remains,  in 
the  course  of  time,  and  through  the  infiuence  of  Egyptian  customs  and  hea- 

a>  SulpMi  Sev.  de  rita  B.  Martini  L.  et  Epp.    Greg.  Tur.  de  miracc.  8.  Mart 
^)  Sulpicii  8ev.  Dial  I,  &    Caaaian.  de  insUt  eoen.  1, 11. 
c)  Lcfcnds :  Gr^orii  JC  Dialog.  1.  IL    Bnle :  HoUten.  Th.  I.  p.  lllss. 
tf)  £kUjK  YIU  Mart  e.  la     «)  Inistitt  ad  div.  lecU  ($  119.  note  ff.) 
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thenish  superstitions,  became  exaggerated  into  a  veneration  for  their  bones, 
many  of  which  were  discovered  by*  special  miracles  and  revelations.  So 
lucrative  finally  became  the  traffic  in  these  relics,  that  various  laws  were 
formed  against  it.  People  took  delight  in  other  and  strange  relics  which  had 
been  in  any  way  connected  with  the  daily  lives  of  former  saints.  Public 
prayers  for  the  martyrs  were  gradually  changed  into  prayers  to  them  as  inter- 
cessors with  God.  The  same  feeling  which  had  induced  their  heathen  ances- 
tors to  deify  men,  now  led  them  to  regard  the  saints  as  subordinate  deities. 
Some  were  honored  only  in  those  localities  in  which  they  had  lived,  or  in 
which  their  relics  were  preserved,  but  others  in  much  larger  circles.  Whole 
orders  and  nations  attached  themselves  to  particular  saints,  and  others  were 
made  to  preside  over  certain  kinds  of  assistance.  The  heathen  had  some 
occasion  for  ridiculing  Christians  on  the  ground  that  their  religion  had  be- 
come paganized.  Agrippa's  cheerful  Pantheon,  once  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
and  all  the  gods,  was  now  consecrated  to  the  Mother  of  God  and  all  the  mar- 
tjrrs  (G08).  As  soon  as  the  Nestorian  controversy  had  decided  that  the  Vir- 
gin had  given  birth  to  God,  she  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  saintly  host. 
Epiphanius,  on  the  one  hand,  points  out  those  as  heretics  CAn-tdueofiapiayirat) 
who  believed  that  Mary  had  been  the  mother  of  several  children  after  the 
birth  of  our  Saviour,  and  on  the  other  calls  a  female  sect  (KoWvpidiavoC) 
which  bestowed  divine  honors  upon  her  by  the  offering  of  a  cake,  the  priest- 
esses of  the  Mother  of  God.  (a)  Though  all  were  not  agreed  upon  the  sub- 
ject, it  was  generally  believed  that  her  virginity  was  unimpaired  even  when 
she  brought  forth  offspring.  Prayers  were  also  addressed  to  angeh^  espe- 
cially as  it  seemed  unsuitable  that  they  should  be  regarded  as  inferior  to  the 
saints.  Qt)  Some  persons  who  had  been  objects  of  devout  admiration  during 
their  lives,  on  account  of  their  exalted  or  at  least  singular  piety,  were  placed 
by  their  contemporaries  on  an  equality  with  the  martyrs.  In  acknowledging 
these  as  saints,  the  bishops  only  expressed  the  popular  will.  Such  a  venera- 
tion, often  amounting  even  to  adoration,  did  indeed  put  imperfect  mediators, 
with  their  generally  overwrought  virtues,  in  the  place  of  Christ,  but  it  pre- 
served in  its  freshness  a  poetic  recollection  of  the  illustrious  examples  of  bet- 
ter times.  From  the  very  nature  of  these  recollections,  they  could  never 
attain  their  complete  significance  until  they  had  been  reproduced  in  popular 
legends  and  stories.  Thus  St.  Afjnes  with  her  lamb  became  the  type  of  pious 
virginity,  {c)  just  as  Christopher  had  become  the  type  of  a  dauntless  man« 
hood,  wlien  he  made  diligent  search  among  all  the  great  men  of  the  earth, 
that  he  might  serve  only  the  greatest,  and  finally  found  what  he  desired  in 
the  child  Jesus.  (</)  Even  the  soil  which  our  Lord  once  trod  became  an 
object  of  devotion  on  account  of  recollections  of  him.  Beneath  a  temple  of 
Venus  was  discovered  the  grave  of  the  risen  Saviour,  and  over  the  spot  Con- 
stantine  erected  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection,  {e)    lib  mother  Helena 


a)  EptpK  bacr.  78  et  19.—MUnter,  de  Collyrld.  flmsticis  bam.  IV.  (MisoelL  Uttn.  1818.  Tb.  I 
Fwc  2.> 

5)  Ambro9.  de  vidnis  9,  S!i.  comp.  JuHin.  ApoL  Left. 

<•)  TiU^mont.  Th.  V.  p.  844«i.      d)  Review  of  the  Legends :  Annalen  d.  Tbeol.  1884.  Nov. 

e)  EuMb.  Vita  Const  111,  2&-40. 
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kad  herself  baptised  in  the  Jordan  (826),  and  it  was  near  the  close  of  this 
eentnry  that  the  legends  first  delighted  the  hearts  of  men  by  revealing  the 
sacred  cross,  which  has  since  been  preserved  unimpaired  in  spite  of  the 
removal  from  it  of  innumerable  pieces.  (/)  Annually,  at  Easter,  pilgrims 
aaranbled  oat  of  all  countries  around  the  sacred  sepulchre. 

§  188.    Publie  Worship. 

The  outward  forms  of  religion  became  gradually  more  and  more  imposing. 
Trom  the  ancient  temples  the  hicense  and  many  ancient  customs  of  heathenism 
were  transferred  to  the  churches,  (a)  By  the  use  of  tapers  and  perpetual  lamps, 
the  solemnity  of  nocturnal  festivals  was  combined  with  the  light  of  day.  In 
some  places  a  piece  of  metal  was  struck  by  a  hammer  to  call  the  people 
together,  but  in  the  seventh  century  hells  were  used  for  that  purpose.  Soon 
after,  in  face  of  continual  opposition  to  all  instrumental  music,  the  organ 
(offyopov),  worthy  of  being  the  invention  of  a  saint  who  had  listened  to  the 
minstrelsy  of  angels,  was  brought  to  Italy  from  Greece.  (I)  Church  music  in 
alternate  parts  had  been  extended  in  every  direction  from  Antioch,  and  had 
been  much  improved,  especially  in  the  West,  after  the  time  of  Ambrosius.  (c) 
In  the  Greek  Church  the  principal  part  of  public  service  consisted  in  the 
sermon,  though  it  was  often  only  a  rhetorical  amusement  rewarded  by  clap- 
ping of  hands.  From  looking  upon  the  Lord's  Supper  as  a  eucharist,  men 
gradoally  passed  to  regard  it  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice,  and  we  find  in  some 
imcertain  figures  of  speech,  intimations  of  a  change  of  the  bread  and  wine 
into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  Love-feasts  long  survived  the  renuncia- 
tion of  the  ecclesiastical  family  life  which  had  first  given  occasion  for  them, 
and  now  took  the  form  of  repasts  for  the  poor,  prepared  by  the  whole 
Church,  but  with  only  a  few  local  exceptions  they  were  regarded,  even  in  the 
commencement  of  the  fifth  century,  as  an  antiquated  custom.  As  baptism 
was  generally  administered  to  infants,  and  in  a  public  assembly,  and  as  Chris- 
tianity had  now  become  universal,  every  thing  like  Christian  mysteries  had 
been  gradoally  laid  aside,  although  some  expressions  (missa  catcchumcnorum 
el  fideliom)  derived  from  them  still  remained.  A  monkish  custom,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  priests  of  Isis,  who  tried  to  assume  the  appearance  of  slaves  by 
diaving  their  heads,  was  so  far  adopted  by  the  clergy  of  the  fifth  century  in 
the  Boman  Church,  that  they  merely  made  bare  the  crown  of  the  head  (ton- 
sura  Petri).  Particular  kinds  of  vestments  were  also  adopted  by  the  clergy  for 
their  various  orders  and  difierent  sacred  services.  A  white  woollen  cloak,  like 
thehotiday  costume  of  the  Greek  bishops  (u>fio<l>upiov,  pallium),  was  sent,  after 
the  sixth  eentnry,  by  the  popes  to  the  individual  bishops  of  the  West  as  a 
token  of  special  honor  and  of  connection  with  the  apostolic  see.    In  the  sev- 

/>  Aoeording  to  dJffiBrant  teooanto :  Soeam.  II,  I.  (ooanterfclt  letter  of  Cyril  to  Constantlaa.) 
Jbnbroti  Or.  de  oblta  TbaododL  Paulini  Ifolani  Ep.  81.  (al.  11.)  comp.  J.  Daliaeiu,  adv.  Latino* 
ram  &»  ealtaa  reL  oltjAeto  traditioDein.  Geo.  1694. 4  p.  7(Ma. 

a)  Aerordln;  to  Mumard  and  MiddUton :  Slunt,  Vestiges  of  Ana  lifanners  and  Customs  disooT- 
arabto  la  Mod.  Italy  and  Sicily.  Load.  1828. 

b)  Ckryander,  bftrt.  Nachr.  v.  KOrgeln.  Bint  170S.  J,  Antony,  Oetch.  Darst.  d.  EnUt  n.  Yer- 
▼oUk.  d.  OriaL  Mflnai  1888.     0)  f  180.  aot«/ 
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enth  century,  Western  bishops  carried  with  them  the  ring  and  staff,  (d)  On 
Sunday^  Constantine  ordered  that  all  worldly  employmentB  should  oease,  except 
works  of  necessity  in  the  field,  and  the  mannmission  of  slaTes.  The  Roman 
festival  of  the  birth  of  Jesut^  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  Deoember,  was  adopted 
also  in  the  East  in  the  time  of  Chrysostom.  {e)  Epiphany  was  then  obserred 
as  a  celebration  of  Christ's  baptism,  and  in  the  West  had  a  reference  to  the 
Magi  as  the  first  fruits  of  the  heathen  world.  The  jndaizing  Pcuwter  having 
been  condemned  at  Nicaea,  those  who  observed  it  in  Asia  Minor  were 
regarded  as  heretics  (Tco-o-opcrxoidcicarlrai,  QuartodecimanL)  (/)  The  time 
for  the  festival  of  Easter  was  announced  at  Alexandria,  though  sometimes 
different  days  were  observed  in  different  provinces.  The  great  F<ut  before 
Easter  was  prescribed  by  the  Church,  and  even  the  civil  law  required  that 
it  should  be  regarded  as  a  time  for  quiet  reflection,  though  the  number  of 
days  included  in  it  was  not  uniform,  {g)  Some  traces  of  a  pious  preparation 
for  Christmas  (adventus)  appear  in  the  seventh  century.  The  fortieth  day 
of  Pentecost  was  selected  in  the  fourth  century  for  the  commemoration  of 
the  Ascension  of  Christ  (copr^  rrjs  dyaX^V^cor.)  (h)  In  the  other  festivals  was 
exhibited  the  new  spirit  which  had  become  prevalent  in  that  age :  Lady- 
days^  including  the  feast  of  the  English  Annunciation  (^  roD  cvoyycXicr/iov, 
annuntiationis,  March  25th),  and  that  of  the  churching  of  women  (purifica- 
tionis,  Feb.  2d) ;  (z)  a  festival  of  All  Martyrs^  which  occurs  in  the  Greek 
Church  on  the  Sunday  after  Pentecost,  and  of  All  Saints^  which  is  observed 
in  the  Roman  Church  on  the  1st  of  November,  the  celebration  of  the  First 
Martyrs  (Dec.  26th),  and  a  festival  for  martyrs  and  children  referring  to  the 
massacre  of  the  children  of  Bethlehem  (Dec.  28th).  The  heavenly  birth- 
days (deaths)  of  Peter  and  Paul  (June  29th)  were  observed  with  peculiar 
solemnity,  especially  in  Rome.  With  similar  pomp  was  observed  there  a  fes- 
tival in  honor  of  St,  Peter^s  chair  (Feb.  22d),  which  originally  commemorated 
the  establishment  of  the  Roman  see,  but  being  connected  with  the  ancient 
Roman  feast  for  the  dead  (Feb.  19th),  finally  degenerated  into  a  sacrificial 
feast  for  the  dead.  The  only  festival  yet  observed  in  honor  of  the  natural 
birth  of  any  saints,  was  that  of  John  the  Baptist,  on  the  day  of  the  year  in 
which  the  days  began  to  shorten,  {k)  The  yearly  festival  of  the  recovered 
cross  (Sept.  14th),  called  the  Elevation  of  the  Cross^  was  not  sufiHoient  to 
inspire  men  with  courage  to  defend  the  holy  sepulchre.  In  contrast  with 
the  heathenish  festivities  practised  at  the  commencement  of  the  secular  year, 
the  Church  at  first  set  apart  that  time  for  fasting ;  but  in  the  seventh  century. 
New  Yearns  day  was  in  some  places  connected  with  Christmas,  and  celebra- 
ted as  the  Feast  of  the  Circumcision.  The  Church  usually  commenced  the 
year  with  Easter,  though  in  some  instances  at  a  later  period  it  was  dated 


d)J.du  Tour^  de  orlglne,  antiqnit  et  sanctiL  vestlnm  Bacerdotaliam.  Par.  1C02.  4    JPerUekf  do 
orig.,  lua  et  aactorlt  pallii.  Illmst  1754.  4.    J.  A.  Slchmid^  do  annulo  pastoralL  Ulmst  17D5.  4, 
e)  Planck^  yariar.  de  orig.  festi  nat  Cbr.  MoteDtt  eplcrisK  Gott  179€u  4 
/)  Ku9fb.  Vita  Const  III,  18.  comp.  14.    Soenit.  I,  9.    Ome.  Antioeh,  can.  1.  7. 
g)  DaUa^u*^  de  jejanlis  et  qnadrageslma.  Daventr.  1654  19. 
h)  Horn.  Alter  d.  IL  F.  Festes.  {Wagnitz,  lit  Joarn.  ISOe.  vol  Y.  seot  8.) 
i)  Schmidt^  proloea.  Mariaoae  o.  prae£  MoBhemii.  UlmBt  1788.  4    LamberHnif  de  J.  O.  Ifa- 
triaque  fcsUa^  PaUv.  1751.  Bono.  176d.  t     k)  Augustini  Horn.  287.  oomp.  Jo.  8, 80i 
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tmm  Advent.    Every  church  celebrated  the  day  of  its  original  consecration, 
and  the  days  on  which  their  patron  saints  died. 

{  189.    Eecleiicutical  Architecture  and  WorJcs  of  Sacred  Art. 

J>^mjK  SameUi^  aatkA  Baaillcografia.  Ne^p.  IGSflL  4  J.  Fabricii^  Or.  de  templh  vet.  ChristL 
Hlmst  1704.  4  GutUn§ohn  €  Knapp^  Monam.  dl  rel  christ  osU  raccolta  delle  antiche  cblese  di 
Boma  dal  quarto  Sec  Bom.  18828ft.  8  Tola,  t  Tiatner  u.  BdsteU^  Roma  Basiliken.  (Benchr.  d.  Stadt 
Bom.  ToL  I.  p.  417)M.)  (2h«ii««n)  Die  Baalliken  d.  cbristl.  Bom.  Mdnch.  1$4S.  t—MuratoH,  de  tern- 
pkir.  airad  ret  ohrlstt  omatn.  (Anecdota.  Th.  I.  p.  17S»9l)  J.  G.  IfMer^  bildli  Darst  im  Sanctaa- 
rtam  d.  Kirvhen  ¥.  &  b.  14  Jabrfa.  Llntz.  1S9&.— August,  Beitrage  z.  chr.  KunstOeach.  1S41.  vol.  I. 
ISML  ToL  II.  [B:  O.  JTnightt  Ecclea  Arcb.  of  Italy  from  CoDst  to  15tb  cent  2  voIa.  Lond.  1844. 
Brmtmy  Saerad  Ardilteetnre,  its  riae,  prog;  Ac  Loud.  1846.  4  F.  Oo9€^  Chorcb  Arch.  ftt>m  the  ear 
Baii  agM  to  the  praaent  tlmei  Land.  ISSa  12.] 

Immediately  after  the  time  of  Constantine  sprung  np  in  all  parts  of  the 
empire  a  dedre  as  well  as  a  necessity  of  building  churches.  They  were  gen- 
erally erected  over  the  graves  of  the  martyrs,  in  the  form  and  with  the  name 
of  the  Basilica,  This  was  an  oblong  parallelogram  divided  lengthwise  by 
double  or  qaadruple  rows  of  pillars,  and  terminating  in  a  semicircular  hall 
{^riiuk,  Sanctuarinm).  Immediately  upon  these  pillars  rested  a  beam,  which 
in  wealthy  churches  was  overlaid  with  brass,  or  a  second  row  of  pillars  with 
arcades  (S.  Agnese),  and  above  these  a  rather  flat  gable-roof.  Before  the 
entrance  was  a  quadrangular  court  (atrium,  paradisus),  surrounded  with 
colonnades,  and  with  a  fountain  in  the  centre,  {a)  The  division  of  the  main 
body  of  the  church  by  a  partition  into  an  exterior  and  interior  apartment 
(rapSi/f  and  va6i\  was  probably  common  only  while  the  penitents  were  kept 
apart  from  the  congregation,  and  the  catechumens  were  numerous.  In  some 
cbarches,  at  a  later  period,  the  exterior  hall  became  properly  a  porch.  In 
the  sanctuary,  separated  from  the  other  parts  by  lattice-work  and  curtains, 
stood  the  main  altar,  behind  which  were  the  seats  for  the  priests,  with  the 
episcopal  throne  in  the  centre.  Before  the  altar  was  an  elevated  choir  for 
the  singers,  by  the  side  of  which  was  a  pulpit  {ayL^t^v)  or  two.  Smaller 
chorches,  and  in  general  baptisteries,  were  in  the  Roman  temple-form  of  the 
Rotunda^  surrounded  by  pillars  in  the  interior,  and  on  the  outside  by  a  gable- 
screen  upon  pillars.  When  architecture  had  attained  a  more  perfect  Chris- 
tian character,  the  foundation  of  the  Basilica  gradually  assumed  the  form  of 
the  cross  (S.  Paolo,  886.)  This  was  either  the  Latin  cross,  when  the  longest 
arm  formed  the  nave,  or  the  Greek  cross,  when  all  the  arms  were  equal,  and 
by  connection  with  the  rotunda,  a  cupola  spanned  the  intersection  in  a  hemi- 
qdierical  vault,  so  as  to  be  an  image  of  the  heavens.  The  church  of  St. 
Serbia  in  (Constantinople,  as  it  was  built  by  Justinian  after  the  conflagration 
(538),  is  the  principal  monument  of  this  style.  Pillars  and  other  ornaments 
were  frequently  taken  from  the  heathen  temples.  The  walls  especially  of 
the  sanctuary  were  adorned  with  figures  in  mosaic.  These  were  for  a  short 
time  opposed,  but  they  finaUy  triumphed,  not  so  much  on  account  of  any 
enthusiasm  for  the  arts,  as  from  the  general  tendency  of  men^s  minds  in  pub- 
lie  worship.  Statues,  however,  were  always  excluded  from  the  oriental 
churches.    Modem  art  still  retained  some  of  the  skill  which  belonged  to 

a)  Xvteb.  H.  ecc  X,  4 
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antiquity.  But  a  pious  veneration  at  an  early  period  produced  an  inyariable 
tradition,  that  our  Lord  should  be  represented  as  Saltator^  and  tlie  apostles 
with  a  serious  and  dignified  aspect,  in  ancient  Roman  costume.  The  Mother 
with  her  child  was  painted  after  the  Nestorian  controversy.  Crucifixes  ap- 
pear in  the  seventh  century.  Subjects  for  the  arts  were  generally  taken  from 
sacred  history,  but  sometimes  the  lives  and  sufferings  of  the  saints,  and  even 
of  living  persons,  were  chosen,  (h)  In  opposition  to  all  representations  of 
the  Father,  it  was  alleged  that  he  was  visible  only  in  the  Son.  (r)  The  Tml- 
Ian  Council  decided  against  the  ancient  representation  of  Christ  as  a  lamb,  {d) 
It  was,  however,  a  fundamental  principle  of  all  Christian  art,  that  the  visible 
was  to  be  only  a  type  of  the  invisible.  Pictures  or  images  were  to  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  books  to  those  who  could  not  read.  But  before  this,  Augustine 
had  complained  of  some  who  adored  the  image  itself,  and  women  excused 
their  splendid  garments  by  the  plea  that  they  were  embroidered  with  scenes 
from  sacred  history. 

§  140.    Iconoclastic  Controversy, 

L  Ioip«lAlU  decreta  de  cnlta  Imaglnnm,  coll.  et  illastr.  a  M.  ffaimitni/ddio  Gddasto^  Fref.  IMS. 
Jo.  Damaaceni  \iyoi  airoXorfnriKoi  irpht  rov%  SiajSiiXAovraf  r^r  hylat  tlK6vas.  (0pp.  Th.  L 
pi  806SB.)    KlMphori  Breviar.  IlUt  (Ull  769.)  ed.  Petariu*,  Par.  1616.     Theophanea.  ($  92.) 

11.  Daliaeu9,  de  Imaglnlb.  Ltipl.  1<M2.  Maimhourg^  Hiftt  de  l*hdr68ie  dcs  IconoclastesL  Par. 
1679.  and  16Sa  2  Th.  12.  Spanhemtl  Hist  imaglnnm  restltuta.  Lugd.  1686.  {OpjK  Tb.  11. 1.)  WaM^ 
Ketzerge«ch.  toI.  X.  XI.  J*.  L.  SchloMer^  Geach.  d.  Bildenit&rm.  Kal^cr  des  oetrdm.  Relcba  Frk£ 
1812.-^  Marao,  d.  Bildentrelt  d.  byz.  Kaiser.  Trier.  1389. 

A  worship  of  certain  persons  was  very  intimately  connected  with  a  wor- 
ship of  their  images.  Some  of  these  had  been  painted,  as  people  generally 
believed,  by  apostolic  hands,  or  had  been  miraculously  sent  down  from 
heaven,  and  were  therefore  supposed  to  be  worthy  of  adoration  (tiKovoKarptia), 
But  the  spirit  of  primitive  Christianity  which  had  always  been  so  averse  to 
artificial  representations,  and  the  spiritual  view  of  it  which  had  recently 
been  revived  by  the  reproaches  of  the  votaries  of  Islam,  soon  took  ofience  at 
what  seemed  a  new  form  of  heathenism.  Leo  JII.^  the  Isaurian,  had  all 
images  used  for  worship  removed  from  the  churches  (726),  and  becoming 
irritated  by  opposition,  he  proceeded  to  destroy  them  (730).  The  pious  sen- 
sibilities of  the  people  were  violently  wounded  by  this  proceeding  (cikovo- 
kXcuTfios),  But  while  some,  during  the  conflict,  became  possessed  of  an  idol- 
atrous and  absurd  regard  for  images,  others  had  their  hatred  to  them  so  much 
inflamed,  that  the  persons  represented  by  them  became  objects  of  contempt. 
It  is  not  difficult,  therefore,  to  perceive  in  this  controversy  a  secret  struggle 
between  the  friends  of  progress  and  the  advocates  of  a  sensuous  devotion, 
between  the  Protestant  and  the  Catholic  principle.  Political  malcontents 
took  advantage  of  these  dissensions,  and  a  military  despotism  was  arrayed 
against  the  hierarchy.  Constantinvs  Copronymua  had  a  synod  convened  at 
Constantinople  (754),  which  claimed  to  be  oecumenical,  and  in  obedience  to 
the  imperial  requirement,  rejected  the  use  of  images,  (a)    But  the  monks,  in 

I)  Paulin.  yolan.  Natal.  Felicia  carm.  9  et  10.    ^usd.  Ep.  82. 
c)  GrUneiaen,  (L  blldl.  Darst  d.  Gotth.  Btnttg.  1828.    d)  Can.  82. 

a)  Tbo  decrees  may  be  learned  from  tbe  Acts  of  the  Seoond  Nicaean  Ooancil  [LandoH''s  Manual 
of  Coancila.  p.  187.] 
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whose  ocmvents  they  were  manufaotnred,  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of 
the  popnlar  party,  and  after  some  enconragements  from  the  Roman  bishop, 
raised  an  insnrreolioQ.  A  series  of  emperors,  in  fearful  hostility  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people,  continued  the  straggle  against  images.  Two  empresses 
decided  in  favor  of  them :  Irene^  by  whose  direction  the  seventh  oecumenical 
synod  at  Nieaea  (787)  recognized  the  propriety  of  image-worship,  (h)  and 
Theodora^  who,  after  many  vicissitudes  in  the  straggle,  proclaimed  the  vic- 
tory of  the  image-worshippers  (842),  by  appointing  an  annual  festival  in 
which  the  triumph  of  orthodoxy  (^  xvptax^  r^£  6pJioio(ias)  should  be  com- 
memorated. 


CHAP.  V.-^PPONENTS  OF  THE  ORDINARY  ECCLESIASTICAL 

SYSTEM. 

§  141.     General  View, 

As  Catholicism  became  more  and  more  developed,  individual  protests 
were  heard  against  every  departure  of  the  Church  from  the  simplicity  of 
apostolical  Christianity.  This  protesting  spirit  was  shown  sometimes  by 
teachers  of  high  standing,  when  they  boldly  reproved  crimes  committed  in 
the  Church,  and  advocated  a  spiritual  worship  instead  of  one  which  was 
merely  external,  and  sometimes  by  men  in  inferior  stations,  but  with  a  more 
decided  and  hostile  opposition  to  the  Church  of  their  age.  Among  these  we 
should  distinguish  between  those  parties  which  were  striving  to  exceed  the 
or^nary  Church  in  strictness  and  purity,  but  which  came  down  from  earlier 
times,  and  those  which  had  recently  sprang  up  in  opposition  to  the  new  ten- 
dency of  the  ecclesiastical  spirit. 

§  142.     The  DanatUU. 

L  Optatu»  jnUvitanus  (about  86S),  de  scbiflinate  DonaUstaram,  also,  Monumenta  vett  ad  Do- 
Bittat  Htot  pcTtlnentla,  ed.  L.  £.  Du  Pin,  Par.  ITOOs.  Augastlne's  Controv.  Writing.  0pp.  Th.  IX. 

IL  VaU^iif,  de  schism.  Donatlst  (following  his  edit  of  Euseb.)  Hist  Donattst  ex.  KorManU 
Mbedb  ezoerpta.  {NbrUH  0pp.  edd.  JBttlUrinU  Veron.  1729aA.  t  Th.  IV.)  Walck,  Kotzcrgescb.  vol. 
IT.    A.  Bomm^  de  Angnat  adveraario  DonatliFt  Lngd.  B.  1888. 

The  schism  of  the  Donatists  was  produced  by  those  who  favored  a  rigid 
and  inexorable  ecclesiastical  discipline,  in  opposition  to  the  lenient  and  pra- 
dent  policy  of  the  later  Church,  and  those  who  longed  for  martyrdom.  When 
Oaecilianns,  who  as  an  archdeacon  had  been  unfriendly  to  the  confessors,  was 
chosen  Bishop  of  Carthage,  and  was  ordained  by  a  traditor  (811),  those  who 
were  opposed  to  him  set  up  Majorinus  as  a  rival  bishop.  The  latter  was 
succeeded  by  Ihnatvs^  called  by  his  adherents  the  Great,  who  with  his  friend 
DonatvM  of  Casae-nigra  gave  name  to  his  party.  In  their  views  of  the 
Church,  and  in  the  ezclusiveness  with  which  they  administered  baptism,  this 
sect  only  adhered  to  the  primitive  African  traditions.  On  their  application 
to  Constantine,  a  commission  was  appointed  at  Rome  (813),  and  a  synod  was 
aaaembled  at  Arelate  (814),  to  investigate  their  cause.    In  conformity  with 


h)  O^mc  Xieam,  IL  Acts  in  ManH  Th.  XII.  p.  951.-X!II.  p.  820.    [Summaiy  of  them  In  Lan- 
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the  decision  of  these  bodies,  severe  laws  were  proclaimed  by  the  emperor 
against  them.  But  the  peasants  and  some  wandering  tribes  of  Nnmidia  and 
Mauritania  (Agonistici^  Circnmcelliones),  who  had  never  really  been  subject 
to  the  Roman  dominion,  seized  their  clubs  to  avenge  the  conflagration  of 
their  churches,  and  the  blood  of  some  of  their  priests.  With  a  wild  love  of 
slaughter,  they  maintained  during  the  fourth  century  a  predatory  war  with 
the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Roman  empire.  Augustine  endeavored  to  con- 
dliate  or  to  confute  the  mUder  portion  of  this  party  (411),  but  with  little 
success.  They  were  finally  overcome  by  the  Roman  laws  and  legions,  but 
not  until  individuals  had  struggled  and  suffered  on  till  some  time  in  the  sev- 
enth century,  and  had  shown  the  prodigious  power  which  even  a  mistaken 
faith  may  exert  over  sincere,  vigorous  and  gloomy  dispositions. 

§  143.    Audians,    Masmliam, 

Audius  broke  off  fVom  the  Church  in  Mesopotamia,  because  it  paid  no 
attention  to  his  formal  reproofs,  and  he  finally  established  monastic  commu- 
nities in  Scythia  (about  840),  which  observed  the  passover  according  to  the 
Jewish  mode,  and  are  said  to  have  believed  that  God  possesses  a  human 
form.  ('?)  The  Christian  Mcuisalians  (ybi'Q ,  Etx«™«»  i^^  Armenia  and  Syria, 
after  860)  held,  that  to  overcome  the  evil  disposition  of  the  natural  heart,  it 
was  necessary  to  pray  internally  without  intermission ;  that  all  other  means 
of  grace  were  indifferent,  and  that  labor  was  sinftil.  They  wandered  about 
and  begged,  refusing  to  hold  any  property  of  their  own  on  earth.  All  traces 
of  them  disappear  in  the  seventh  century,  (b) 

§  144.    PrmilUanus. 

Sulpic.  S^.  H.  Sftcr.  II.  46-51.  Ill,  llss.  OroHi  Commonitortnin  ad.  Aug.  de  errare  Prlsdllin- 
istar.  (Aug.  Opp.  Th.  \m.)—Walch,  Ketzcrhist  vol  III.  p.  87Sa&  &  van  Vries,  de  Priscillianlstii 
Tn^.  174d!  4.    J.  If.  R  LUl/lsrt,  de  haereei  PriBcillianistar.  Hann.  184a 

Under  Manichaean  influence  a  Gnostic  party  more  rigid  than  the  Church 
was  formed  under  Priscillianus  (879),  the  object  of  which  was,  by  unusual 
self-denials  and  efforts,  to  release  the  spirit  from  its  natural  life.  At  the 
Synod  of  Caesar  Avgmta  (880),  Itacius,  a  bishop,  procured  their  condemna- 
tion, and  obtained  from  the  emperor  Gratmn  a  decree,  according  to  which 
they  were  no  longer  to  be  tolerated  on  earth.  But  having  gained  the  favor 
of  the  court,  they  began  to  think  of  persecuting  their  opponents,  when  Gra- 
tian  was  hurled  from  his  throne  by  his  general  Maximus,  The  usurper  gave 
his  countenance  to  the  party  of  Itacius,  and  Priscillian  was  summoned  to 
Treves,  where  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  sword  (885).  This  was  the  first 
time  in  which  the  blood  of  a  heretic  was  shed  by  the  solemn  forms  of  law. 
The  Church  was  struck  with  horror  at  the  act.  The  Priscillianists,  roused  to 
enthusiasm  by  the  blood  of  their  martyr,  survived  the  persecution  until  some 
time  in  the  sixth  century. 


a)  EpipK  hacr.  70.     Thtodoret.  haer.  fabb.  IV,  10.  H.  ccc  IV,  9. 

I)  Spiph.  haer.  8a    TheodoreL  hacr.  &bb.  lY,  11.  H.  ecc  IV,  IQ.    PhoUi  cod.  02. 
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§  145.    Protesting  Ecclmastical  Teachers, 

Aerius^  a  presbyter  in  Sebaste,  in  opposition  to  bis  former  friend  and 
bishop  Bustathius^  tangbt  tbat  there  was  no  essential  distinction  between 
biflhope  and  presbyters ;  that  fasts  ordained  by  the  authority  of  the  Chnrcb 
were  Jewish  oompnlsory  forms,  and  tbat  prayers  and  alms  were  of  no  avail 
for  the  dead.  This  schism  at  Sebaste  appears  to  have  become  extinct  prin- 
cipally because  the  monastic  ethics  of  Eostathins  were  rejected  at  the  Synod 
of  Oanffra  (between  862  and  870).  (a)  Joviniantu,  a  Roman  ascetic,  maintained 
that  there  was  no  difference  before  God  between  fasting  and  a  pious  enjoy- 
ment of  food,  nor  between  a  state  of  celibacy  and  an  honorable  wedlock,  and 
that  a  difference  in  good  works  presents  no  reason  for  expecting  different 
degrees  of  reward.  For  these  opinions  he  was  expelled  from  the  Church, 
first  by  bis  bishop  Siricivs^  and  then  on  the  report  of  that  prelate,  by  Ambro- 
sius  of  mian,  to  whom  he  bad  applied  for  redress  (about  888).  (5)  VigHan- 
tint,  a  native  of  Gaul  and  a  presbyter  in  Barcelona,  in  an  eloquent  treatise 
denouiced  the  ecclesisstical  superstition  of  honoring  deceased  persons  as  idol- 
atry, vigils  as  occasions  for  licentiousness,  and  vows  of  chastity  as  tempta- 
tions to  unnatural  lusts,  and  maintained  that  it  was  far  more  Christian  to 
use  in  a  wise  and  beneficent  way  the  property  which  had  been  inherited, 
than  to  cast  it  away  as  a  burden.  He  was  favored  by  his  bishop  and  some 
n^ghboring  prelates,  but  Hieronymus  defended  against  him  the  customs  of 
the  Church  with  all  his  accustomed  asperity,  (e) 

sua.    Eistary  of  the  Paulicians.    Sect.  I. 

L  P«CnM  SiculmM  (about  870)  laropia  vfpl  r^r  alp4irttts  Moyixo^My  rwv  kcu  IlavXiKuaniw 
Xryv^/rwr,  gr.  et  ht  ed.  BaderuM^  Ingolat  1804  4  Gimder^  Oott.  1840w  4  PAot/iM,  vcpl  r^f 
Mcrcx«^MF  hwufikuorh^tuit  {Wo^U  Aneodot  gr.  Hunb.  1728.  Tb.  L  II.  4e  GaUandii  BlbL  Tb. 
Xm.)  Jo.  Damtue,  AicUoyot  «rar&  Mairixa(My.  (0pp.  Tb.  L  p.  42888.)  Jo.  OmtimfU,  Arme- 
BSorvm  Gatbolid,  Or.  o.  PaiilldMioa,  after  71&  (0pp.  ed.  Ancher^  Yen.  1884.  Corop.  Windischmann 
in  dTfib.  QnarUbcbr.  1885k  P.  t  Formula  reoepUonis  Manlcb.  {ToUii  Insignia  itin.  lUlicl.  p.  144fls.) 

II  FHd.  Sekmid,  Hist  Paalldanoram  orlentaliani.  Hafb.  182«.  {Bngdhardf)  Die  Panlic  (Wi- 
Mi*  o.  Engelb.  Joom.  1827.  yoL  VIL  Part  1.  2.)  OUteUr,  Q.  d.  Paulio.  (Stad.  u.  Krlt  1829.  yol.  II. 
P.  1.) 

Constantine^  from  the  neighborhood  of  Samosata,  and  connected  with  a 
Gnostic  congregation  at  Oibossa  in  Armenia,  found  in  the  perusal  of  the  New 
Testament  a  worid  unknown,  and  became  animated  with  the  hope  (about  660), 
of  bringing  back  a  state  of  things  like  that  which  had  prevailed  in  the  Apos- 
tolic Church.  He  assumed  the  name  of  Sylvanvs,  and  called  those  commu- 
nities which  acknowledged  him  as  a  Reformer,  Pauline  congregatious.  By 
their  opponents  they  were  called  Paulicians  (at  first  according  to  I.  Cor.  1,12); 

a)  Fpipk.  baer.  76i  Gangrm:  ManH  Tb.  IL  p.  lOOSas.  ooxnp.  Socrat  II,  4a  [Art  in  Kitto*8 
Jovnal  of  BlbL  Lit  toL  IY.] 

h)  SiHeH  Epw  ad  dhreraoe  Epfse.  adv.  Jorln.  {Constant  p.  668e&)  Ambroiii  Rescript  ad  Siria 
(/ft.  PL  6TQML)  BUron,  L  IL  adv.  Joyio.  (892.)    AugutiUn. :  De  baer.  c  82.    De  bono  conJagalL  De 

i-Ttrgtnlt 

e)  menm.  Epi  ST.  ad  Rlpnariiim  a.  404  and  Liber  adr.  Yigll.  a.  406.  (Tb.  IY.)  Oennadii  de  Tir. 
IDoalr.  c:  ».— ^.  O.  Waieh,  de  Ylg.  baeretico-ortbodozo.  Jen.  175«.  (Pottii  87IL  Cmtt  tbeoL  Tb. 
YIL)    e.  A  Limdmtr,  de  Joyln.  et  YlgO.  pariorls  doctr.  anteaignanLi  Lpa.  1840. 
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but  they  themselves  acknowledged  no  name  but  that  of  Christians,  and  ap- 
plied the  title  of  Romans  to  the  Catholics.  They  adhered  to  the  Gnostic  doc- 
trines which  maintained  that  the  history  of  the  world  exhibits  only  the  strug- 
gle between  the  good  and  the  evil  principles,  that  Jadusm  was  the  work  of 
an  inferior  spirit,  that  the  Old  Testament  was  no  part  of  the  holy  Scriptnres 
(Jo.  10,  8),  and  that  the  conflict  of  the  0esh  with  the  spirit  was  in  conse- 
quence of  their  creation  by  two  different  creators.  Their  principal  attention 
however,  was  directed  to  a  revival  of  apostolic  and  spiritnal  Christianity. 
On  every  subject  they  appealed  to  the  New  Testament  as  a  sacred  book  for 
the  people  in  the  text  used  by  the  Church,  but  with  the  exolosion  of  the 
Epistles  of  Peter.  They  rejected  all  the  external  forms  then  in  nse,  as  the 
ecclesiastical  system,  fasts  and  monasticism,  worship  of  saints  and  of  Mary, 
crosses  and  relicts,  and  regarded  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  as  only 
spiritual  acts.  Constantine  was  killed  (about  684)  by  a  traitor,  but  at  the  in- 
stigation of  an  imperial  officer.  The  community  always  had  a  chief  like  him, 
and  called  after  one  of  the  companions  of  Paul,  but  neither  he  nor  any  of  his 
fellow-pilgrims  (auveVSij/xot)  and  scribes  (uordpioi)  exercised  any  hierarchical 
powers.  As  they  were  joined  by  some  Manichaean  congregations  and  were 
favored  by  the  iconoclasts,  the  Paulicians  spread  over  the  extreme  provinces 
of  Asia,  in  spite  of  bloody  persecutions  from  without,  and  their  own  internal 
divisions.  Their  principal  city  was  Phanaroea  in  Ilelenopontus.  Some  of 
them  considered  it  right  to  adopt  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  with  an  alle- 
gorical signification,  and  to  submit  to  the  external  forms  of  the  Catholic  wor- 
ship, on  the  ground  that  these  might  be  beneficial  to  the  body.  The  death 
of  Constantine  was  so  heroic  that  the  very  judge  who  condemned  him,  after 
some  years,  left  the  capital  of  that  region  to  take  his  place.  The  reproach 
of  unnatural  licentiousness  which  was  cast  upon  them  may  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  their  entire  disregard  of  the  Mosaic  prohibitions  with  respect  to 
consanguinity.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  their  opposition  to  the  law  near 
the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  may  have  given  occasion  to  a  moral  degene- 
racy, of  which  their  overseer,  Baanes  (6  p\map6s\  may  have  been  the  most 
prominent  specimen. 
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§  147.     Original  Authorities, 

I.  Sfmler^  Vers,  den  Gebr.  d.  Quellen  in  d.  Staato-u.  EGesch.  d.  mittL  Zolten  za  erlolohtern.  IlaL 
1761.  i?d«/«r,  do  annalium  medli  aevi  condit  iSs  do  arte  crit  in  ann.  TQb.  ITSSs.  4  Dahlmafin, 
Qncllenknnde  d.  deutschcn  Gesch.  Gott  (1880.)  1833.— J/^fi&omiirer.  Genn.  Scrlptorefli  nimst  168818. 
8  Th.  t  Leibnitz,  Scrr.  rer.  BninBvic.  Ulastratloni  inserviontcs.  Han.  ITOTsa.  8  Th.  f  Freheri  rar. 
Germ.  Scrr.  ed.  Strnre^  Argent  UlTsa.  8  Th.  f.  Harthetnii  Concilia  Germ,  (till  1747.)  OoL  ITSOas. 
11  TIl  t  Uaaermanni  Monuinenta  res  Alomannicas  illiii«tr.  Typis  S.  Blasian.  1790.  2  vols.  4,  Ptfrte^ 
Hon.  Genu,  bistorica.  Han.  lS26s!i.  S  Th.  t—Du  OhesnSy  Hist  Francor.  Scrr.  Par.  lesCsa.  5  Th.  £ 
Bouquet-Dom  Brial,  ror.  Gallicar.  et  Franc.  Scrr.  Par.  173S-1838.  19  Th.  t—MuttitoH,  rer.  ItaL 
Scrr.  MedioL  1723ss.  21  Th.  t—Eccard,  Corpus  hist  medli  acvL  Lpa.  1728.  3  Th.  t  1)  Gregor.  TV- 
rontn*.  Hist  eccl  Francor.  L  X.  till  694,  selected  from  &  cont  hy  Fredegar  till  641.  ed.  Ruinar% 
Par.  1699.  t  (^BouquH,  Th.  II.  p.  75.)  Beda  VenarabilU,  Hist  cccL  gontia  Anglor.  L  V.  Ull  78L 
Ed.  Jo.  Smith,  CanUbr.  1723. 1  StaeeMon,  Lend.  1888.    [Bede's  Ecoles.  Hist  with  the  Sax.  Chroo. 
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XntuL  Into  EngL  witb  notos,  maps,  &c.  bf  J.  A.  GiUtt,  Lond.  184S.]  2)  Jomatidts^  de  reb.  Oeticis 
till  MA.  Ed.  Fabric  Hamb.  1700.  t  {IfmraioH  Th.  I.  P.  L  ix  1S7.)  Mdor.  nUp.  Hist  Ootborum. 
VandAlonim,  Suevonim  UU  625.  Ed.  ABMBtf;  Tab.  1808.  4.  Itidor.  Pacerui.  (about  754.)  Cbronicon. 
{B^nrique  Fioret,  EspaAa  sagrada.  Madr.  174H8S.  Th.  VIIL  Du  Chetne  Tk  I.)  Pauim  Wamt- 
fridiy  Dinconu;  de  g«eds  Longobard.  I.  YI.  till  744.  {Muraiori  Th.  I.  V.  I.  p.  895.)  8)  Annalcs  rcr. 
Franckanira :  LaurUntntM  741-829,  revlM<l  4e  cont  since  78S  by  Kinhard.  {Perta  Th.  L  {x  124.) 

IL  Rahtt^  Gesch.  d.  Mittelalt  BrL  1816.  Uallam^  [State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
LoimL  lS4d.  8  vnK  8.  New  York,  1847.  &]  Luden^  Gesch.  d.  M^V.  Jen.  182U  2  vols.  Rehmy  Oesch. 
d.  MA.  Marb.  1821-85l  8  toIsl  /.«n,  Geacb.  d.  MA.  Ilal  1880.  2  vols.  MoftUr,  Pr6cis  de  FHlst.  du 
mojren  iff.  Loav.  1641.  Gibbon  A  ScfdoMer  in  their  larger  works. —  Wach^miUh^  enrop.  Sitten- 
fctch.  Lp&  1831-8&  2  toIs.  Charpentier^  Hist  litt^ralre  du  moycn  Age.  Par.  1883.— i?.  v.  Pawner^ 
die  Einwirk.  d.  Christenth.  a.  d.  Althochdeutscbe  Bprache.  Stuttg.  1845.  F.  W.  Pettberg,  KGesch. 
Dcotschlanda  G5tt  1846.  vol.  I.  [F.  Kofdrawch  Hist  of  Germ.  tran$l.  by  J.  D.  Iliaa.  New  York. 
1917.  S,  J,  J,  Mateon,  Hist  of  the  Ancient  Gormana,  transl.  by  Lediard^  Lond.  1883.  2  vols.  4.  T. 
OnewKOod^  Flnt  Book  of  the  Hist  of  the  Geimans :  Barbario  Period.  Lond.  1886.  ^  8.  A.  Dun- 
VL.  of  Eur.  during  the  Mid.  Agee.  Lond.  4  vols.  12.  W.  Jfetusl,  H.  of  Qerm.  transL  by  G.  Uor- 
Lond.  1848.  8  volsi  12.    ^ttisoC,  H.  of  Civilization.  New  York.  1840.  4  vols.  12.] 


A  picture  of  this  age  is  especially  to  be  fonnd  in  some  contemporary  bio- 
graphies (a)  and  letters  (5)  of  persons  prominent  in  the  Ohurch  or  State  of 
that  day.  A  vivid  representation  of  Grermon  affairs,  as  they  would  appear  to 
a  Roman,  is  given  by  Procopitu,  (e)  The  German  historical  writers  were  ex- 
dusively  clergymen,  and  confine  their  attention  to  their  own  respective  na- 
tions, with  only  occasional  glances  at  the  affairs  of  others  in  the  vicinity. 
Ortgory  of  Tour*  (d.  595)  and  the  Yenerahle  Bede  (d.  785)  wrote  ecclesiasti- 
cal histories.  The  former,  with  an  honest  simplicity  and  an  excessive  faith, 
described  a  rude  age  as  a  warning  to  all  who  might  be  tempted  to  treat  the 
Church  with  violence,  {d)  The  latter  collected  together  the  original  documents 
and  traditions  relating  to  the  history  of  the  English  Church,  as  they  existed 
among  the  clergy,  and  presented  them  in  a  learned  style  and  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  for  the  instruction  of  subsequent  ages.  Jornande* 
(Jordanis,  about  550),  a  monk,  possibly  a  bishop,  but  at  an  earlier  period  a 
private  secretary,  an  Ostrogoth  but  not  an  Arian,  wrote  a  history  of  his  na- 
tion both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West.  His  was  the  first  German  voice  heard 
in  the  midst  of  the  national  migrations.  His  materials  were  principaUy  de- 
rived ftom  Roman  authorities,  and  his  notices  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  are  not 
very  abimdant.  Paul  (d.  799),  the  son  of  Wamefrid^  a  monk  of  Montecassino, 
belonging  to  the  literary  circle  around  Charles  the  Great,  collected  and  incor- 
porated in  his  history  of  the  Longobards,  the  lively  traditions  preserved  among 
the  people.  Ecclesiastical  subjects  always  seemed  interesting  to  him,  but  he 
has  introduoed  them  but  sparingly  into  his  narrative.  In  the  Annals  of  the 
eonvent  of  Loneh^  as  well  as  in  those  of  Bginhard,  the  exploits  of  the  Frank- 
ish  kinga,  and  their  relations  to  the  Church,  are  recorded  in  a  simple  and  con- 
dse  sljle,  but  with  respect  to  the  principal  facts  in  the  animated  language 
of  intereited  witnesses. 

a)  OmtnOy  in  PtH»»  Th.  L  IL    b)  Espedally  Fpp.  Sonif.  A  Coden  OarcUnti*, 
c)  !>•  bdlo  YMdalieo.    Da  beUo  Gothica  Ed.  G.  JHndoff,  Bonn.  1888.  2  vols, 
tf)  LdbeOy  Grcfoc  t.  Toon  a.  8.  Zeit  Lpx.  ISSSi    a  G,  KHe^  de  Greg.  Tor.  YiU  et  Scriptis. 
TntlSML 
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CHAP.  L— ESTABLISHMENT  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 
§  148.    Beligion  of  the  Germans, 

L  1)  TaeiU  Gorm.  o.  2.  9. 11.  27.  89.  40.  4a  40.  Annal  XIII,  57.  Ubt  lY,  61  2)  Abroaantiatio 
diftboli  &  Indicalus  snperstitionnm  ot  papmiarnm,  c  a.  748.  (Epi>.  Boni/oA:,  ed.  WHurdtw.  p.  126Mi 
Peru  Th.  III.  p.  198.)    CapitaUtio  de  partlb.  Sax.  (  Walter,  Corp.  Jur.  Germ.  Tb.  II.  p.  104as.) 

IL  Jfbn^,  Gescb.  d.  Heidentb.  im  nordl  Earopa.  Lpa.  a.  Dannst  1822p^  vol.  II.  p.  1-822.  Jitc. 
Grimm,  Deatsche  Mythologie.  Gutt  (1835.)  1840.  L.  Chland,  d.  Mythns  v.  Thor.  Stuttg.  188(1  G. 
KUmm^  Handb.  d.  gorm.  Altertbumflkonde.  Dread.  1S8A.  [Z>.  Mallet^  Nortbem  Antiquitiea, 
Lond.  184S.  &) 

When  the  Germans  first  began  to  have  intercourse  with  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, either  as  allies  or  as  enemies,  they  were  trained,  not  for  civilization, 
but  for  military  freedom.  They  were  a  bdd,  faithfhl,  and  chaste  people,  high- 
spirited  whether  in  life  or  death,  living  by  agriculture  or  by  the  sword,  and 
addicted  to  no  excesses  but  those  of  the  table.  Their  women  were  admitted 
to  equal  privileges  with  themselves,  and  indeed  were  supposed  to  possess  a 
peculiarly  holy  and  prophetic  character.  Their  history  was  preserved  in  oral 
traditions  and  poems.  Their  religion,  as  described  by  Tacitus,  was  a  respect- 
ful awe  in  the  presence  of  a  mysterious  power,  which  ruled  over  all  things 
and  was  worshipped  by  all  who  spoke  a  common  language,  however  variously 
apprehended  by  different  tribes.  In  the  ancient  songs,  Thuisto^  a  deity  which 
sprung  from  the  earth,  and  his  son  Manntu^  the  man,  are  extolled  as  the  an- 
cestors of  the  nation.  The  Semnones  boasted  that  they  were  in  possession 
of  the  most  ancient  sanctuary.  There  a  divinity  who  ruled  over  all  was  wor- 
shipped in  a  forest  so  sacred  that  none  could  enter  it  but  in  fetters.  The 
deputies  of  all  the  tribes  belonging  to  the  same  race  assembled  there  to  cele- 
brate a  festival  for  the  whole  confederacy.  On  such  an  occasion  a  human 
being  was  offered  up  in  sacrifice,  as  none  but  the  most  exalted  being  of  earth 
appeared  to  them  worthy  of  the  Deity.  Captives  taken  in  war  were  gene- 
rally the  victims,  and  in  extreme  circumstances  a  whole  hostile  army  was  de- 
voted to  death.  On  an  island  of  the  ocean  was  a  grove  sacred  to  Hertha 
(Nerthus).  At  times  her  veiled  chariot  was  drawn  forth  dispensing  joy  and 
peace  among  the  people.  On  her  return  the  goddess  and  her  chariot  were 
plunged  into  a  mysterious  sea,  and  all  tbo  slaves  who  had  attended  her  were 
swallowed  up  in  the  waves.  Other  gods  are  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  but  with 
Roman  names.  There  was  a  god  of  wisdom,  another  of  power,  another  of 
war,  and  two  youthful  brothers  like  Castor  and  Pollux,  but  natives  of  the 
country,  and  served  by  a  priest  in  a  woman^s  apparel.  Victory  in  battle  was 
the  gift  of  the  gods.  These  were  supposed  to  have  their  home  beyond  the 
great  ocean  from  which  their  forms  were  sometimes  seen  to  emerge  and  illu- 
minate all  around  them  by  the  beams  which  streamed  from  their  heads.  Per- 
sons praying  turned  their  eyes  toward  the  heavens.  The  Germans  thought 
it  inconsistent  with  the  greatness  of  celestial  beings  to  be  confined  by  walls, 
or  to  be  represented  by  a  human  form.  Groves  and  forests  were  their  sacred 
places,  and  they  applied  the  name  of  God  to  that  mystery  which  they  could 
reverently  contemplate  only  in  the  inner  spirit.    Unlike  the  Gauls  {a)  m  these 

a)  Cauar,  de  bcllo  Gall  YI,  21. 
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respects,  they  had  no  priestly  caste,  nor  splendid  sacrificial  rites,  bnt  priests 
presided  over  their  sacred  things  and  in  the  religious  assemblies  of  the  people, 
and  corporeal  punishments  could  be  inflicted  on  freemen  only  in  the  name  of 
the  gods.  The  military  weapons  of  a  deceased  person  were  buried  with  his 
body  in  the  grave.  Such  was  the  religion  which  the  first  Christian  mission- 
aries called  the  worship  of  the  devil.  The  Irminml  was  then  regarded 
among  the  Saxons  with  especial  veneration,  because  it  was  supposed  to  be  the 
pillar  which  sustained  the  universe.  This  was  only  a  vestige  of  the  imageless 
worship  of  the  one  God,  and  was  connected  with  recollections  of  Hermann 
the  national  hero,  (h)  The  gods  worshipped,*  though  with  diflTerent  degrees 
of  honor  among  different  tribes,  were :  Wuotan,  the  arbiter  of  worlds  and  of 
battles,  and  the  father  of  heroes  and  of  kings ;  Thunar^  the  god  of  war  and 
of  thunder,  to  whom  were  dedicated  the  most  ancient  oaks ;  Fro^  who  dis- 
pensed peace  and  fertility ;  Freyja,  the  lovely  consort  of  Wuotan,  and  Bostra^ 
the  goddess  of  Spring,  (r)  Later  traditions  give  ns  slight  notices  of  Frau 
HoUa  in  Lower  Germany,  and  of  Frau  Bertha  in  Upper  Germany,  beautiful 
goddesses  of  the  earth  who  preside  over  the  affairs  of  the  household  and  of 
husbandry.  The  gods  were  supposed  to  look  down  upon  men  through  the 
windows  of  heaven,  and  to  direct  human  destiny,  (d)  Though  the  old  sanc- 
tuaries nnder  the  canopy  of  the  lofty  forest  were  sometimes  seen  at  the  period 
of  which  we  are  writing,  sometimes  too  might  be  found  temples  and  images 
d  the  gods.  Offerings  were  also  presented  at  fountains  and  rocks,  and  in 
times  of  pecnliar  Joy  or  necessity,  human  sacrifices  were  offered.  In  some  in- 
sUnoes  in  which  men  could  not  determine  what  was  right,  the  judgment  was 
iiibmitted  to  God,  and  the  method  most  preferred  was  the  duel.  So  strong 
was  the  hope  of  meeting  friends  in  another  world,  that  the  Friesan  king,  Had- 
bot^  scorned  the  Christian's  heaven,  fVom  which  his  predecessors  were  ez- 
diided«  («) 

S  149.    Religion  of  the  Northern  Germanic  Nations. 

L  Tke  oldtr  Bdda  collected  by  Saemund  Sigfunon  (d.  1188.)  iu  Ireland :  Edda  Saemundar 
Vww  Frida,  Edda  rbjthmica,  Saemundlna  dicta,  ed.  Thorlaclu*^  Finn  Magniuen,  eta  Hafin. 
17^-lSSa.  8  Tb.  4  Miniature  ed.  c.  rcc.  liatkii  car.  AJzeliu^  Uolm.  1818.  TranalaUons  of  moet  of 
the  auiifa  (In  Germ.)  by  Ilagefiy  Brl  1812.  Bresl  1814.  Grimm,  BrL  1815.  Legia,  Lpa.  1S290&  8  vol«i 
Tb»  prose  Kdda^  was  commenced  bj  Snorrs  SturUton  (d.  1241),  and  was  completed  in  tbe  14th  cent : 
ammru-Edda  iaamt  8kilda  af  East,  Stock.  ISia  Uobers.  v.  RUKa.  Brl.  1812.  Muspilli,  hn^  v. 
SckmdUr.  (Bucbner*8  Beitrage,  Mun.  1882.  vol.  L  P.  2.)  Auxiliary  soorcee:  For  tbe  northern  heroic 
8i«M,  see  MilUr,  SaKabibliothek.  KJob.  1817.  8  Th.  Uebera.  d.  1.  B.  Lac/unann,  BrL  1816.  8azo 
€tBiiiiiMtfeiiA  and  Adam  Bremensis. 

IL  After  the  InToetigations  of  Sukm,  Thorlacius  and  Finn  Magnnnen,  Ocn.  reviews :  Orundt' 
tia,  Hoidens  lfytology>  KJ  ib.  (1608.)  1882.  JStuhr,  Olaub.  Wiss.  n.  Diet  dcr  alt  Skandinavier. 
Kopeah.  1829l  2fone^  vol.  L  p.  216-479.  Munter,  KGeech.  v.  Dtinero.  n.  Norw.  Lpz.  182a  vol  I.  p. 
1-9M.  Dirctimk-nolm/fld,  nord.  Vorzeit  Kopenh.  18288.  2  P.  (Petersen  u.  Tbomsen)  Leit£  c 
licd.  AKcrtbamskoiide  hr^  v.  d.  konigl.  Gesellsch.  t  nord.  Altertb.  Uebers.  v.  PavUen,  Kopenh. 
\m.    [MaiUL  (S  147.)  K,  F.  Wihorg,  Die  Uythol  des  Nordena  a.  d.  Daniseh.  v.  Anton  f>.  EUtl, 

V)  L  Psrta^  Th.  L  p^  22&  Th.  IL  p.  676.— IL  J,  Orimn^  Irmenstrasse  u.  Irmensanle.  Wien.  1815. 
ITii^em  ImiJn.  BresL  1817. 

r)  B«da^  De  tempor.  rat  o.  18. 

tf)  PauL  Diac  I,  8L    Orimm,  Mythol.  Edit  1.  p.  96aaL 

«)  Jcmas  TltA  a  Wnlframl  e.  9.  {MaMUon^  Acta  88^  Benedict  8aacL  IIL  P.  L)  Comp.  Applani 
HM.  Bom.  IT,  1& 
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Beri.  1847.  G,  Pigott,  Manual  of  Seand.  Myth.  Lond.  1889.  &  A.  Crichton,  Scandinavia,  Anc  and 
Mod.  Edinb.  1889.  2  vds.  12.  WhsaUm^a  Hist  of  the  Northmen.  2  ed.  New  York.  1847.  ff.  Chrid^ 
fna;  Universal  Myth.  p.  278-315.  Lond.  1838.] 

The  Scandinavian  is  a  special  branch  of  the  common  German  mythology, 
bnt  its  general  character  was  more  fanciful  and  gloomy,  and  it  penetrated 
deeper  into  the  grotesque  and  monstrous  forms  of  nature.     Neither  the 
purely  historical  view  of  it,  according  to  which  Odhinn  was  a  mortal  king  or 
even  an  impostor,  nor  the  purely  symbolical,  according  to  which  the  doctrine 
of  the  Asa  is  only  a  figurative  representation  of  the  origin,  the  redemption, 
and  the  regeneration  of  the  world,  corresponds  with  the  character  of  this 
people.    The  fact  that  the  worship  of  Odhinn  was  brought  to  the  North  by 
a  nomadic  tribe  from  the  Caucasus,  and  that  the  original  inhabitants  with 
their  gods  were  overcome,  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  tradition  that  the  Asw 
themselves  came  from  that  region,  and  maintained  a  perpetual  war  with  the 
conquered  race  of  giants  and  dwarfs.    The  world  was  created  by  Odhinn  out 
of  the  dead  body  of  the  giant  Ymer  whom  he  had  slain,  i,  c,  out  of  the 
organic  powers  which  had  been  brought  into  subjection.    Creation  therefore 
commenced  with  a  murder,  and  a  bloody  feud  sprung  up  between  the  gods 
who  formed  the  world  and  the  race  of  the  giant  who  wished  to  revenge  his 
death.     Odhinn  is  in  nature  the  sun  which  gives  life  to  all  things,  and  in  his- 
tory he  is  royal  wisdom ;  Thor  is  the  god  of  thunder,  and  the  honest  but 
wild  prince  of  war ;  Freyr^  with  his  lovely  sister  Froyja,  represent  the  gene- 
rative and  conceptive  powers  of  nature.    Among  men  the  latter  represents 
love,  but  was  originally  different  from  Frigg^  the  beautiful  wife  of  Odhinn. 
In  the  popular  legends,  however,  all  these  gods  are  looked  upon  as  personal 
beings,  and  their  divine  life  and  adventures  while  warring  with  the  giants  and 
magicians,  is  a  picture  of  the  military  life  of  the  people  in  their  struggles 
with  the  powers  of  nature,  with  heroes,  and  with  enchanters.    The  charac- 
ter of  the  goddesses  is  the  only  point  which  is  strange,  and  indicates  an 
Asiatic  origin ;  for  although  in  other  respects  they  well  represent  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  German  women,  they  do  not  generally  exhibit  a  very  high 
regard  for  chastity.    The  gods  presided  over  the  fortunes  of  men ;  Odhinn 
was  the  bestower  of  victory,  of  fame,  and  of  the  power  of  song,  and  Frejja 
is  the  giver  of  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  love.    The  Nomas  descry,  weave, 
and  announce  the  destinies  of  heroes.    The  deceitful  and  the  cowardly  are 
tormented  in  Niflheim^  and  such  as  die  without  renown  wander  as  ^osts  in 
the  kingdom  of  Hela  ;  but  the  Yalkyrim  hover  over  the  field  of  battle,  and 
select  their  favorite  heroes  for  the  slaughter.    Those  who  fall  gloriously 
ascend  to  the  Valhalla^  where  they  continue  to  spend  a  life  of  heroic  activ- 
ity with  the  gods.    Thus  love,  death,  and  a  higher  life  were  united  in  the 
same  moment,  and  hence,  notwithstanding  their  joy  in  life,  their  delight  in 
a  hero's  death  was  always  great.    Sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  gods,  and  in 
circumstances  of  extremity  a  nation  once  offered  up  its  own  king.    Ordi- 
narily, however,  the  only  offerings  were  such  as  were  found  on  the  tables  of 
their  cheeri'ul  feasts.    This  national  faith  knew  nothing  of  self-inflicted  tor- 
tures, but  a  gloomy  sadness  pervades  the  Edda,  since  pain  and  death  are  con- 
nected with  all  life,  and  spare  not  even  the  gods.    Indeed,  the  very  gods  are 
aware  of  a  prophecy  which  predicts  their  death.    Loehe^  who  represents  the 
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aS-devoaring  fire  and  the  principle  of  evil  in  opposition  to  the  new  world  of 
the  gods,  contrives  to  iatrnde  himself  among  the  Aser.  Already,  hj  his 
subtle  artifices,  Balder ^  the  noblest  of  all  the  gods,  has  fallen.  By  stratagem 
and  power  the  Aser  are  yet  able  to  ward  off  their  own  destruction.  But  a 
time  is  coming  called  the  Twilight  of  the  gocls,  when  all  the  powers  of  the 
abyss  will  break  their  bonds,  and  all  the  Aser  and  the  heroes  of  the  Val- 
halla will  contend  against  them.  As  in  the  Niebelnngen  Noth,  all  the  gods, 
the  heroes,  and  the  powers  of  the  abyss  will  be  slain  together.  In  the 
mighty  death-stmggle,  the  world  itseh^  will  become  a  confused  mass,  and  be 
consumed  by  fire.  Then  a  new  earth  will  be  produced,  and  be  inhabited  by 
an  innocent  human  pair  nourished  by  the  morning  dew,  by  a  few  sons  of  the 
fallen  gods  who  will  survive  the  ruin,  and  by  Balder,  who  will  then  return 
from  the  lower  worid.  They  will  spend  their  time  in  relating  to  each  other 
the  conflicts  of  the  former  world.  But  far  above  all  this  sti'ife  and  change 
exists  an  unknown  power  which  has  been  called,  perhaps  firom  some  hint 
taken  from  Christianity,  the  Universal  Father  (Alfadur). 

§  150.    Arianism, 

Near  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  the  Western  provinces  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  partly  through  conquest  and  partly  through  the  increasing  influ- 
ence of  German  generals  and  mercenaries,  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Germans.  This  people  then  had  either  become  Christian,  or  were  inclined 
to  be  so.  The  Goths  had  received  the  gospel  by  means  of  prisoners  taken  in 
war,  and  a  Gothic  metropolitan  had  a  seat  in  the  Synod  of  Nicaea.  Among 
the  West  Gothic  princes,  Fritigem  was  favorable  to  Christianity,  but  Athan- 
crick  persecuted  all  who  embraced  it.  When  the  Western  Goths  fled  before 
tbe  Huns,  and  sought  the  hospitality  of  the  Roman  empire  (87G),  their  bap- 
tism was  the  condition  of  their  settlement  on  the  ftirther  side  of  the  Dan- 
ube, (a)  The  form  of  Christianity  which  they  then  received  from  the  em- 
peror Vatens  was  Arian,  and  to  this  they  adhered  with  a  Grerman  fldelity, 
even  when  another  creed  was  announced  to  them  by  imperial  edicts.  Their 
bishop,  Ulphilas^  by  natural  disposition  and  by  education  well  fitted  to  be  a 
mediator,  translated  the  Scriptures  into  their  native  language,  {h)  and  after 
performing  the  duties  of  his  office  for  forty  years,  died  at  Constantinople 
(888),  deeply  affected  on  accoimt  of  the  subversion  of  his  faith,  (c)  But  in 
coDteqnence  of  the  victories  achieved  by  this  nation,  and  the  general  recep- 
tion of  his  German  gospel,  the  other  German  conquerors  embraced  the 
Arian  £utb.  It  was  carried  by  the  Western  Goths  into  Spain,  by  the  Etist- 
em  Ooiki  into  Italy,  and  by  the  Vandals  into  Africa.  The  greater  part  of 
the  BurgundianA,  after  a  brief  period  of  partial  sympathy  with  Catholicism, 


c)  J.  AtekbacJi,  Cksch.  der  WestgoUien.  FrkC  1827. 

h)  UipkUas  pATtiam  InedlL  spec  c<L  A.  Majtu  et  CasliUonttM,  Med.  1819.  4.  Cont  from  the 
Zpp.  of  Paul :  18S9.  1881 188S.  4  Ulfllas.  Y.  et  N.  Tett  vereioiils  goth.  fragmm.  edd.  C  ds  Gabe- 
ImSf  «t  J.  Lo4b0,  Altnb.  et  Lpft.  1S86-47.  8  Tb.  4— dkeireins  Aivagg^Ijuns  JOhaondn,  hrsp.  v. 
Mammannj  Monleb.  18SS.  i.  oomp.  LoebUt  Beitr.  z.  Toxtbcrlcbt  u.  £rkL  d.  Skelreloa.  Alionb. 
ISat.    [Alt  io  Kltto's  Jonnua  of  BibL  Lit  voL  III.] 

c)  Socrat  IT.  2a  Sotcm.  VT,  87.  Theodoret  IV,  88.  Ph'doatorg.  II,  5.  Jornand.  a  25s.  G. 
WaiM,  t.  Laben  n.  Lehre  d.  VM  Uan.  184a 
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finally  followed  this  example.  Many,  however,  who  professed  to  be  Ariana, 
were  only  Bemiarians,  or  altogether  ignorant  of  the  difference  between  the 
two.  (d)  The  Catholic  Church  to  which  the  native  Romans  belonged  re- 
mained unmolested,  for  the  German  kings  held  that  religion  could  not  bo 
enforced  by  authority,  and  that  as  God  tolerated  various  forms  of  it,  no  par- 
ticular form  should  be  forced  upon  all  persons,  (e)  The  Vandal  kings  in 
Africa  (after  481)  were  the  only  sovereigns  who  by  a  violent  persecution 
gave  new  martyrs  and  miracles  to  the  Catholic  Church,  (/)  and  thereby  pre- 
pared the  way  for  their  own  overthrow,  and  for  the  victories  of  Belisarius, 
by  whom  the  Roman  empire  was  once  more  established  there  (588). 

§  151.     Victory  of  CntJiolieum, 
Gregor.  Tur.  H.  Franc  II,  27sB.—JficheUt,  U.  do  France  Far.  1888.  toL  L 

ClotU^  of  the  Merovingian  family,  united  the  Franks  under  one  monarchy, 
and  subdued  the  various  tribes  of  Gaul  and  of  the  provinces  on  the  confines  of 
Germany  (481-511).  His  Catholic  wife  Clotilda^  a  Burgundian  princess, 
endeavored  to  turn  his  mind  from  the  gods  whom  his  fathers  had  wor- 
shipped. In  the  battle  of  Ziilpich  (Tolbiacum,  406)  against  the  AUemanni, 
when  he  saw  his  ranks  give  way,  he  raised  his  hands  in  supplication  to  tho 
God  of  the  Christians.  After  his  baptism  on  Christmas  by  ^S'^  Remigius^  in 
the  Cathedral  at  Rheims,  the  victor  was  anointed  as  a  Christian  king,  (a)  and 
sainted  as  another  Constantine.  Ho  obtained  considerable  reputation  for  his 
military  exploits,  his  sanguinary  selfishness^  and  his  zeal  for  the  Catliolio 
faith.  As  he  was  then  the  only  orthodox  king,  he  professed  to  feel  bound  in 
conscience  to  obtain  possession  of  the  beautiftil  territories  of  the  Arian 
princes,  and  in  his  attempts  to  do  so,  he  received  much  assistance  from  their 
Catholic  subjects.  With  a  precipitate  faith  the  Franks  and  AUemanni  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  their  victorious  monarch.  In  consequence  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Franks,  and  the  mental  superiority  of  the  native  Catholic  inhab- 
itants, Arianism  began  to  decline,  and  in  the  eighth  century,  when  the 
Lougobard  kingdom  (b)  was  overthrown,  its  independence  as  a  national  reU- 
gion  was  entirely  lost. 

§  152.    British  and  Anglo-Saxon  Church, 

I.  Wilkina,  Concilia  Brit  et  nibern.  Lond.  1737.  4  vols.  f.  Beda  Ten.  H.  ecc 
IL  UsaeHi  BriUnnlcar.  Kccl.  antlquitt  (Dabl  1C89.  4)  Lond.  1687.  t  Lingard,  Antliialtles  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Church.  NewcaaUc  1806.  2  vols.  Stdudlin^  KGewh.  v.  Grossbrit  Gott.  1819.  8 
vols.  J.  fAtnigan,  Eccl.  Illst  of  Ireland  Dubl.  ed.  2. 1829.  2  vols.  MurUer^  die  altbrit  K.  (Stod.  B. 
Krit  1in33.  p.  U)  K.  SchroedL,  d.  1.  Jahrh.  d.  engl.  K.  Pass.  1840.  [StiUing/Uet^  Orig.  Britannicae. 
^vlth  notes  by  PaiUin,  Oxon.  1S42.  2  vols.  8.  G.  Smithy  Religion  of  Ana  Britain,  hiatorlcallj  con- 
sidered. Lond.  2  ed.  8.    If.  Soame^^  The  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  its  hist  Ac  Liond.  8  ed.  &.     Wm, 


d)  Thfodoret.  U.  ecc.  IT,  83.  Procop.  Hist  Goth,  c  4 

e)  Caaftiodor.  variar.  1.  IL  Ep.  27.  L  X.  Ep.  2& 

/)  Victor^  Eplsc.  Vltcnsis  (4S7),  IlUt  persccntionls  AfHa  (RuinarH  Hist  persoeatkmis  Van- 
dallcae.  Par.  1694  Yen.  1782.  A.)^Papencordt,  Gcsch.  d.  Vand-  Ilerrsch.  In  Afr.  Brl  1887. 

a)  The  i>opuIar  account:  ///ficmar,  Vita  S.  Kemigli  c.  S.—C.  G.  v.  Murr^  d.  b.  Ampollft  n 
Rlipims.  Nfirnb.  1801. 

b)  Koch'SUmherg^  Relcb.  d.  Longobarden.  Miinob.  1889. 
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BUm,  OrfgiB  of  tlM  Prim.  Chorcb  of  the  Brit  Isleoi  Lond.  &  I".  Thackeray,  Besearrhw  into 
tto  EecL  and  Polit  State  of  Anc  Brit  Lond.  ISiS.  2  volSb  &  &  Turner,  U.  of  the  Anglo-Saxonaw 
S  ad.  8  vols.  &  Lond.  188&  F.  Palgrave,  H.  of  the  Anglo-Saxonai  Lond.  JSS7. 12.  Amer.  and 
/br.  Ckr.  Union.  toL  U.  (1S51.)  p.  86m.  Tlsa.  LitUlTa  Kel.  Mag.  vol  III.  (1829.)  p.  81te&  C.  An- 
ienon,  Hist  Sketches  of  the  Andent  Irish.  Edinb.  1828.  &] 

The  Churoh  in  Ireland  was  founded  (after  480)  by  Patrick,  a  Briton,  who 
Ubored  there  with  the  zeal  of  a  sincere  and  recent  convert,  and  with  the 
power  of  one  who  was  believed  not  only  by  others  but  by  himself  to  work 
miracles,  {a)  The  convents  he  established  were,  until  some  time  in  the  sev- 
enth century,  the  centres  of  a  fervent  ecclesiastical  activity  for  the  island, 
and  Ireland  was  called  the  Isle  of  Saints.  From  it  proceeded  Colurnba  (after 
665),  by  whom  the  PicU  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  were  brought  over  to 
the  Christian  faith.  Adopting  some  remnants  of  Druidical  customs,  he 
established  on  the  island  of  By  (St.  Jona)  a  sacerdotal  order,  to  which,  in 
various  records  after  the  ninth  century  the  name  of  Culdees  (Kele-De)  was 
probably  excluavely  applied.  (5)  The  bishops  of  the  surrounding  country 
acknowledged  this  presbyter-abbot  as  their  superior,  (c)  Britain  is  men- 
tioned as  a  Christian  country  in  the  fourth  century.  But  when  the  Anglo- 
Saxons^  who  had  been  invited  to  enter  it  as  allies  (after  449),  became  its  con- 
querors, the  British  Church  continued  only  in  Wales  and  in  the  mountains 
of  Northnmberland.  The  national  hatred  of  the  tribes  was  too  intense  to 
iUow  the  Saxons  to  receive  the  gospel  from  the  Britons.  Gregory  the  Greats 
who  for  a  long  time  took  a  deep  interest  in  this  people,  availed  himself  of 
the  marriage  of  EiheJheTt^  king  of  Kent,  with  a  Frankish  princess,  to  send  a 
solemii  embassy  of  forty  Benedictines  to  proclaim  himself  and  Christ  among 
the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  king  was  baptized,  and  Augu%tine^  the  principal  per- 
son belonging  to  the  embassy,  was  appointed  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(597).  From  Kent,  Roman  Catholicism  was  propagated,  in  spite  of  many 
viciflBitQdes  during  the  succeeding  century,  among  the  other  Saxon  kingdoms, 
more  by  oovert  concessions  and  gradual  changes  than  by  an  open  conflict 
with  heathenism.  For  Gregory  had  instructed  those  whom  he  had  sent  not 
to  destroy  the  temples  of  the  gods,  but  to  consecrate  them  to  the  true  Deity ; 
to  allow  the  people  to  bring  the  oxen  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
acrifice  at  their  heathen  festivals,  and  on  days  devoted  to  the  dedication  of 
a  ehnrch,  or  to  the  commemoration  of  some  saint,  to  slay  them  in  honor  of 
the  tme  God,  and  to  hold  joyful  feasts  for  them  under  green  arbors  near  the 
ehnrchee.  By  retaining  such  customary  pleasures,  he  hoped  gradually  to 
make  these  obstinate  dispositions  form  a  relish  for  the  spiritual  enjoyments 
of  Christianity.  (<2)  It  soon  became  evident,  however,  from  the  efforts  to 
miite  the  Saxon  and  British  churches,  that  the  latter  would  acknowledge  no 
other  subjection  to  the  Roman  bishop  than  that  which  was  duo  to  any  other 
Christian,  (f)    But  they  tolerated  each  other  with  greater  or  less  degrees  of 

a)  PairicU  Confeaaio.  (Opoaoc.  ed.  FaroaiM,  Lond.  1668.  and  in  W.  Betham,  Iriah  Antiquarian 
Eoearchea.  DubL  182<k  P.  IL  App.  p.  49.)  Popnlar  accounts:  Jocelini  (12th  cent)  Vita  8.  Patric. 
(Ada  S9.  ICart  roL  IL  p^  540.)    [Amer.  and  For.  Ckr.  Union,  vol.  L  (1S50.)  p.  4S9»ii.  535ss.] 

h)  Mkn  Smiik,  LIfo  of  St  CoL  EdInb.  1798.— «;:  Jamieeon,  Hist  Account  of  tlio  Anc.  Culde««  of 
J^aa.  Edinb.  1811.  4.— V.  O.  J,  Bravn,  de  Caldeia  Bonn.  1840.  4.      c)  Beda,  U.  ecc.  Ill,  4. 

d)  Gregor.  Ep.  ad  MeUitam.  (Opp.  toL  IL  p.  llTSs.  and  Beda  1, 80.) 

a)  ITOMm^  Oodq.  toL  L  p.  S6w    Beda^  Hiat.  ecc  II,  8. 
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hostOity  until  the  final  onion  of  the  two  nations,  when  the  Ohnrch  of  the 
most  nnmerons  people  gained  the  viotorj. 

§  158.    Irruption  of  Islam  in  the  We$t, 

J,  AtchbaeK,  Oeseh.  <L  Omm&yaden  In  Spanien.  FikC  16898.  [Paternal  ds  Gayamffot,  H.  €f  the 
Moharainedan  Dynaatles  in  Spain,  from  the  text  of  Al  Makkari^  Lond.  184<Ma.  S  toIa.  A,  J,  C 
Murphy^  H.  of  the  Mob.  Empire  in  Spain,  Lond.  1818.  4.] 

In  consequence  of  a  dispute  ahont  the  snccession  to  the  throne,  Spain  was 
opened  to  the  Arahians,  the  conquerors  of  Africa.  The  kingdom  of  the  West- 
em  Goths  was  speedily  overthrown  hy  Musa^  the  general  of  the  Caliphate,  and 
Spain  was  subjected  to  the  Arabian  prophet  (711).  Through  this  country 
Abderrhaman  was  preparing  to  pass  for  the  conquest  of  the  entire  West, 
that  he  might  unite  it  with  his  Eastern  empire.  He  had  already  obtained 
possession  of  France  as  far  as  the  Loire,  when  the  power  of  the  Arabians  on 
the  north  of  the  Pyrenees  was  broken  for  ever,  by  Charl^  Martel^  at  the 
battle  of  Poictiers  (782).  In  Spain  the  Christians  received  toleration  from 
the  Arabians  (Mozarabes)  as  a  distinct  sect,  and  from  their  mountains  in  the 
North  commenced  against  the  Arabian  government  a  chivalrous  contest  for 
their  national  independence  and  for  Christianity. 

§  164.     Germany.    Bonifacio*^  680-756. 

I.  Bonifaoit:  Eplatolae,  ed.  WUrdttoein^  Mog.  17S9.  f.  YIta,  scr.  Willibald  aboat  76a  (P«rftr, 
Tb.  IL  p.  881.) 

II.  OthlonuM  (about  lOMX  Yfta  8.  Bon.  (Acta  S9.  Jnn.  Tb.  I.  p.  452.)  Serarius,  Hoguntiae. 
rernm  1.  Y.  Mog.  604.  4  ed.  JohanMB^  Fret  1782.  £  Tb.  L  SagiUariut^  Antiqnitt  gentiliami  et 
christianisml  ThnringlcL  Jen.  1685.  4.  Oudmiiy  Dflw  de  Bon.  Helmet  1730.  4.  L^tr^  Bon.  Gutba. 
1812.    SeiUrt,  Bon.  Mainx.  1845. 

Bishoprics  had  been  established  during  the  fourth  century  in  Germany, 
along  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  as  far  as  the  Roman  dominion  extended, 
but  in  the  fifth,  Christianity  was  partially  driven  back  by  the  national  mi- 
grations. Under  the  influence  of  the  Franks  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century,  it  pressed  forward  as  far  as  the  Saale  and  the  Elbe,  but  it  was  under 
no  ecclesiastical  regulations,  and  was  much  corrupted  by  paganism.  The 
gospel  was  also  carried  by  British  monks  as  far  as  the  Main  and  among  the 
Allemanni,  but  had  no  connection  with  Rome.  Thus  Columhan  (d.  616), 
who  had  been  driven  from  the  Yosges  as  far  as  the  Apennines,  established 
some  convents  as  seminaries  of  Christianity,  and  his  disciple  Gall  (d.  about 
660),  who  had  been  left  at  the  lake  of  Constance,  and  had  become  a  hermit 
on  the  Steinach,  made  a  lasting  and  beneficial  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
people,  by  destroying  their  idols,  by  casting  out  demons  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  and  by  refusing  to  accept  the  bishopric  of  Constance,  (a)  But  Win- 
fred^  an  Anglo-Saxon  monk,  originally  from  Eirton  in  Devonshire,  better 
known  by  his  Roman  name  of  Boniface^  was  sent  from  Rome  to  undertake 
the  conversion  of  Germany  (718),  and  finally  became  the  apostle  of  the  Ger- 

a)  I.  Yita  8.  Golnmbani  by  bit  pnpil  Jonaa^  Yita  B.  Oalll  bj  WatqfHd  Straho  in  JfabUkm 
Acta  Ord.  8.  Beiied.  8aec  IL  p.  1.  229^  Tbe  older  eonroee  of  the  latter  in  Pert*y  Tb.  L  p.  1.— C  J 
Ife/eU,  Geecb.  d.  ElnfQhr.  d.  Cbrlstentb.  Im  BQdwesU.  DentecbL  TQb.  1887.  O,  a  KnattenbtUt  d« 
Columbano.  Lugd.  1S89.    F.  O.  RtObmrg,  Obai  ad  Titam  &  Oalli  spectantea.  Maib.  1843.  4 
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This  tide,  howeTer,  belongs  to  him  not  so  much  because  he  first  pro- 
daimed  the  gospel  to  the  pec^le,  as  because  be  effected  the  complete  over- 
throw of  paganism,  announced  by  the  destruction  of  the  sacred  oak  at  Geis- 
mar,  (b)  and  becanse  he  was  the  founder  of  the  German  Cburcb.  He  was 
saperstitioiis  in  his  views,  rigid  in  his  habits,  narrow-minded  with  respect  to 
external  forms,  and  arrogant  towards  inferiors,  but  submissive  to  popes, 
except  when  be  thought  they  protected  abuses,  (c)  In  conformity  with  his 
oath,  (d)  he  made  the  German  Church  dependent  upon  the  pope,  but  with- 
out the  authority  of  the  Roman  bishop  and  of  the  Frankish  monarch,  he 
would  have  found  the  enforcement  of  his  strict  rules  in  opposition  to  the 
general  resistance  almost  impossible.  In  consequence  of  the  plenary  powers 
given  him  by  the  Boman  see,  he  was  looked  upon  (after  782)  as  the  general 
bishop  of  Germany,  and  by  a  decree  of  the  German  diet  (747),  the  old  epis- 
copal dty  of  Mentz  was  given  him  as  a  permanent  see.  When  too  old  to 
perform  the  duties  of  ecde^astical  government,  he  requested  that  his  disci- 
ple LuUtu  might  be  appointed  his  successor,  and  resumed  a  task  which  had 
been  nnanccessfhl  in  his  youth — the  conversion  of  the  Frieslanders.  His 
UasLt  was  pitched  on  the  bank  of  the  Borne,  when  he  was  suddenly  attacked 
by  a  band  of  heathen  robbers.  He  allowed  his  followers  to  make  no  resist- 
ince,  and  all  were  slain.  His  body,  in  compliance  with  his  last  will,  was 
buried  in  his  favorite  convent  of  Fulda. 

§  155.     Th^  Saxons. 

Meinderg,  Tr.  de  itata  reL  et  refp.  sob  Carolo  M.  et  Lad.  P.  In  Sax.  Lemga  1711.  4.  Jmt  Motaer, 
Onubr.  0«scb.  Brl  1780.  roL  I.  Funk^  CL  d.  UnterwerfiiDg  d.  Sachsen  unter  K.  d.  O.  (Scblooscr'a 
Aith.  £  0«Mrb.  XL  lit  1888.  vol  lY.  pw  298sa.)  O.  Zimmermann^  de  mutata  Saxonam  veteram  reL 
Dtfinat  1889.  A  P.  L    Oaanam  {%  14S.) 

The  Saxons  defended  their  national  independence  and  the  religion  of  their 
ancestors  (after  772)  against  the  butcher  Charles,  (a)  until  a  series  of  battles 
and  violated  treaties  made  them  desperate,  and  they  finally  resolved  (804) 
to  unite  with  the  Franks  as  one  nation  and  pay  tithes.  The  WestphaUan 
bishoprics  were  erected  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  ecclesiastical  fortresses.  Laws 
written  in  blood  forbade  all  return  to  the  customs  of  heathenism,  (b)  and  it 
was  not  until  the  Saxons  had  been  completely  subdued  by  the  sword  and  the 
cross,  that  Charlei  the  Great  saw  his  plans  accomplished. 

$  156.     Ov&rthnno  of  German  Paganism, 

[K.  Btekmri,  Qeaeh.  d.  dentaeb.  Blldang  in  A  Per.  A  Ueberganges  Heldentb.  in  Cbr.  B^l  IS&i  13.] 

Aa  the  Germans  were  in  the  habit  of  acknowledging  gods  besides  their 
own,  they  readily  conceded  to  their  guests  that  Christ  might  be  divine.  But 
although  the  doctrine  of  a  crucified  €k>d  was  not  altogether  strange  to  their 

V)  PeHB,  TIl  IL  PL  848.      e)  WOrdtw,  p.  108L 

cT)  WArdtw.^\U,    [TbaoathitBelf:  (7(«M{«r,  Hist  voL  IL  p.  914  at  A] 

a)  OtNibdt^  Uneertain  aa  an  orig,  doa  bnt  often  printed  fh>m  ttae  Goelar  Archives,  e.  g.  HannATt 
li^P.MLpL48A 

h)  Gapitalatlo  da  parlfbb  SaxoiiiaA.  a.  789.  {WaUer,  Corpoa  juris  Germ.  Th.  IL  p.  lOitB,  with 
comm.  in  MdiuUr9,  pi  88m.) 
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minds,  Christ,  his  apostles,  and  the  monks,  seemed  to  them  a  faint-hearted 
kind  of  people,  nntil  the  clergy  acquired  military  habits  and  legends  of  chi- 
valrous saints  were  circulated  among  them.  The  bold  assomption  of  snpe- 
riority  to  the  gods  of  their  country,  and  the  exdnsiye  reliance  upon  their  own 
power,  which  the  northern  heroes  especially  expressed  without  hesitation  or 
reproof,  was  not  directly  favorable  to  Christianity,  but  proved  that  a  living 
faith  in  the  old  religion  was  already  much  impaired.  They  had  no  powerful 
sacerdotal  caste,  and  the  opposition  which  Christianity  encountered  was  not 
produced  by  a  priestly  nobility  among  any  of  Odhinn's  worshippers,  but  by 
the  various  political  circumstances  in  which  it  was  introduced  to  the  several 
tribes.  (<z)  The  religion  of  their  ancestors  had  no  support  but  the  public  sen- 
timent of  a  free  people.  For  the  whole  intellectual  fabric  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, and  consequently  for  its  church,  they  entertained  the  profoundest  reve- 
rence. They  were  convinced  by  the  example  of  the  Western  Goths  that 
the  Christians*  God  could  bestow  power  and  victory.  The  twilight  of  the 
gods  which  their  mythology  taught  them  to  expect,  seemed  to  them  realized 
by  Christianity,  but  in  a  milder  and  more  beautiful  form.  Christianity  was 
always  foreign  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  national  character,  and  could  never 
be  received  by  those  nations  without  destroying  their  peculiar  spirit.  The 
disposition  of  the  German  nation  on  the  other  hand  never  found  its  proper 
development  except  in  connection  with  Christianity.  Hence,  wherever  the 
Germans  were  independent  or  victorious  the  gospel  always  had  free  scope. 
But  it  was  not  without  many  touching  lamentations  that  the  ancient  system 
of  paganism  was  renounced,  (h) 


CHAP.  II.— SOCIAL  CONSTITUTION^  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

Planek^  Oesch.  d.  klrchl.  GesellschaftarerC  vol  II.  Xtehhom^  deutscheStaato-n.  Rechtsgesoh.  6ed. 
Oott  l&4d.  vol.  I.  J.  Grimm^  deatocbe  Recbtsaltherth&mer.  05tt  1823.  ffiUlnumn^  Unpr.  d.  KVerU 
d.  MA.  Bono.  l^l.^Ellendor/^  d.  KaroIlDger  o.  d.  Hierarcbie  ibrer  Zelt  Essen  1888. 

§  167.  Original  Record*  of  the  Canon  Law. 

By  the  principles  of  the  German  law,  the  Church  and  all  eodesiastics  re- 
tted the  same  privileges  as  they  had  enjoyed  under  the  Roman  empire,  (a) 
and  in  consequence  of  the  new  relations  in  which  these  were  possessed,  a  new 
legal  state  was  developed.  The  Spanish  collection  and  the  Dionysian  Codex 
were  therefore  continually  appealed  to  as  records  of  the  Roman  law.  Any 
new  ecclesiastical  usages  and  laws  were  either'incorporated  with  the  popular 
code  or  published  as  decrees  of  synods  or  of  the  diet,  (b) 


a)  On  the  other  band :  L^  Oescb.  d.  ital  Staaten.  Umb.  1829.  toI  I.  pi  &5s&. 

h)  Grimm.  Mythol.  p.  4     Uhland,  Thor.  p.  223. 

a)  Cone  Aurelian^  L  a.  61L  can.  1.  {MqmI  Th.  YIIL  p.  800b.)  Lem  Ripmarior.  tit  6&  a  L 
(WatterTh.  I.  p.  ISO.) 

h)  WalU'r^  Corpiu  Juris  Germ.  antiqoL  Ber.  1824ss.  8  Tb.  PsrtM,  Monam.  Oerm.  Th.  IIIsw  L»- 
gam  Th.  I.  II.  Comp.  Begosta  Carulorum.  All  the  orlg.  dooa  of  the  Oarolingian  kings  in  the  KztnMb 
(752-918)  by  Boehmer,  FrkC  1884.  4 
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§  168.    Belation  of  the  Church  to  the  State. 

Rvnde,  t.  Urspr.  d.  ReicbssUndsoh.  d.  Blscb.  o.  Aebte.  OOtt  1774  4    «.  Jlothy  y.  d.  Einflosse  d. 
Midlchk.  nnter  d.  MerowtngerD.  NOrnb.  1880.  4 

The  bishops,  who  were  equally  respected  by  the  conquering  and  the  con- 
quered nations,  were  generally  employed  as  mediators  when  terms  of  peace 
were  to  be  settled.  No  sooner  had  the  kings,  who  were  originally  merely  the 
leaders  of  their  companions  in  arms,  tasted  the  sweets  of  regal  power  as  en- 
joyed under  the  Roman  law,  than  they  became  anxious  to  attach  the  bishops 
to  their  interests.  By  conferring  upon  them  offices  at  court  and  certain  feu- 
dal estates,  an  ecclesiastical  vassalage  was  created  (a)  which  made  it  their 
policy  to  restrain  any  conquering  hordes,  or  to  conciliate  any  conquered 
tribes.  The  power  of  the  kings  over  the  Church,  or  of  the  bishops  over  the 
state,  may  be  inferred  from  the  feudal  laws  gradually  developed  during  the 
conquest.  The  kings  either  directly  appointed  the  bishops,  or  nominated 
those  whom  they  wished  to  be  chosen  by  the  clergy  or  the  people ;  (b)  but 
the  bishops  themselves,  along  with  the  other  great  vassals,  either  elected  the 
king  or  confirmed  his  hereditary  successor,  (c)  The  bishops  were  required 
to  swear  fealty  to  the  king  and  to  seek  justice  before  the  royal  court,  but  they 
could  be  judged  only  by  their  peers,  (d)  Whoever  felt  aggrieved  by  any  pro- 
ceedings in  a  spiritual  court  could  apply  for  redress,  or  at  least  for  grace,  from 
the  king  as  his  lord  paramount,  (e)  Bishops  sat  in  the  diet  with  all  other 
crown  vassals,  and  it  was  on  this  ground  that  after  the  seventh  century  eccle- 
siastical causes  were  so  much  mingled  with  civil  affiiirs  in  the  transactions  of 
that  body.  (/)  Subsequently  the  power  of  legislation  resided  in  the  states  and  in 
the  king,  (ff)  By  such  a  system  the  Church  seemed  almost  blended  with  the 
state,  but  its  power  and  its  consequent  independence  was  well  represented  by 
that  hierarchical  aristocracy  whose  authority  the  kings  always  found  it  best 
to  maintain,  as  a  counterpoise  to  that  of  an  hereditary  and  military  nobility. 

§  169.    Property  of  the  Church  and  the  Clergy. 

Many  bishops  and  abbots  received  royal  grants  of  land  and  of  people.  These 
ecclesiastical  possessions,  like  all  other  royal  fiefs,  had  immunities  and  juris- 
dictions of  their  own.  They  were  only  bound  to  furnish  a  certain  quota  of 
men  for  a  general  war  (the  Heerbann),  and  the  counts  exercised  jurisdiction 
in  cases  of  life  and  death.  The  divine  institution  of  tithes  was  more  zealously 
prodaimed  than  the  gospel  itself,  and  under  Charles  the  Great,  who  paid 


o)  Frtdsgarii  Chron.  c  41.  7ft.  SangaUena,  1, 18.  (P«rts  Tb.  II.  p.  786.) 

h)  Ctme.  AureL  T.  a.  549,  oan.  la  Cone  Ibletan,  XIL  a  68t  can.  6.  Altbongb  Cone  Paris.  Y. 
a.  619u  can.  1.  yet  oompi  Walter  Th.  IL  pL  18. 

c)  Qme,  ThUtan,  VIII.  a.  S53.  can.  10.  WUkina  Cono.  Brit  vol  L  p.  1488.  Bespecttng  France: 
Hanet,  roL  II.  p.  MSoa. 

tf)  Greff.  Tw.  H.  Franc.  Y,  19.  28.  Cbne.  Aquisgr,  a.  789.  c  87.    {Walier  Tb.  IL  p.  84.) 

«)  Ccnc  ParU.  V.  a.  616.  can.  8.  [Landon^  Paria  p.  461.]  with  Giotaire's  enlarged  confirmation- 
{,WaU«r  Th.  IL  pi  14)    CapiL  Franco/,  a.  791  o.  4.    (  Walter  Th.  IL  p.  116.) 

/)  Reaction  in  Spain :  Cone  ToUt  XVIL  a.  694.  c  1.  {Man»i  Tb.  XIL  p^  196.)  Courts  in 
Fnjwe:  Binenutr.  da  ord.  palatii  t.  89.  comp.  Manai  Th.  XIY.  p.  64. 

g)  Cone.  Arvemmm  a.  68&  PiM&tia  (JfafMi  Th.  YIIL  p.  869.)  Cone.  Avrd.  L  Ep.  ad  Clo- 
doT.  {ManM  Tb.  YIIL  p.  860.) 
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tithes  of  all  his  possessions,  it  hecame  the  general  law  for  the  whole  Prankish 
empire,  (a)  It  was,  however,  much  easier  for  the  Church  to  acquire  immense 
wealth  from  the  scruples  of  the  people  than  to  defend  it  against  the  universal 
rohbery  and  violence  which  then  prevailed.  Chilperic  complained  that  the 
wealth  of  the  kings  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Church,  (h)  but  Charlu 
Ma/rtel  distributed  the  ecclesiastical  wealth  among  his  soldiers,  and  left  to  the 
Church  the  consolation  of  thinking  that  the  deliverer  of  Christendom  had 
gone  down  to  hell,  {c)  The  clergy  preserved  their  privilege  of  being  judged 
in  civil  causes  only  before  the  biahop^s  court ;  though  in  criminal  oases,  if  the 
offence  was  proved,  they  might  be  arraigned  in  what  was  called  a  mixed 
court.  Between  the  counts  and  the  bishops  of  each  district  (Gau)  sprung  up 
mutual  jealousies  and  encroachments,  which  the  kings  often  found  it  easy  to 
increase.  The  rights  of  the  metropolitans  were  on  various  occasions  con- 
firmed, but  they  could  not  be  sustained  in  opposition  to  the  political  power 
of  individual  bishops. 

§  160.    EccUtitutieal  Power  of  the  Pope, 

The  authority  of  the  pope  in  countries  beyond  the  Alps  had  its  origin  in 
the  necessity  which  the  Catholics  and  Romans  felt  of  a  general  centre  of 
union  in  their  conflicts  with  the  Arians  and  Barbarians.  The  legates  of 
Gregory  the  Great  were  therefore  called  upon  to  exercise  supreme  jurisdic- 
tion in  Spain.  But  when  the  Western  Goths  went  over  to  the  Catholic 
party  that  necessity  was  no  longer  felt,  and  the  bbhops,  becoming  conscious 
of  their  political  importance,  freely  opposed  the  papal  claims.  Witiza 
(701-10),  who  was  anxious  to  recover  the  royal  prerogatives  from  the  no- 
bility and  the  Church,  went  so  far  as  to  forbid  all  appeals  to  the  Roman 
bishop,  (a)  But  the  overthrow  of  his  throne  and  the  subversion  of  the 
Gothic  kingdom  was  generally  regarded  as  a  divine  judgment  on  the  impious 
attempt.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Church  gradually  prevailed  upon  the  neighbor- 
ing churches  to  place  themselves  under  the  guardianship  of  Rome,  for  the 
people  seemed  to  think  it  rather  hazardous  to  prefer  Columba  to  Peter,  when 
the  latter  held  the  keys  of  heaven.  (5)  Tlie  pope  was  regarded  vrith  the 
highest  veneration  among  the  Franks,  but  his  power  was  confined  to  remoi^ 
stronces  and  intercessions  except  when  the  kings  found  it  for  their  interest  to 
make  it  appear  greater,  (c)  But  when  Pipin  grasped  after  the  imperial 
authority,  he  knew  of  no  better  way  to  silence  the  scruples  of  the  Franks 
respecting  the  oath  which  they  had  sworn  to  their  legitimate  king,  tlian  to 
obtain  a  declaration  from  Pope  Zacharios  that  whoever  possessed  the  power 
should  have  also  the  name  of  the  king  (750).  (d)    From  that  time  all  the 

a)  Captt.  Franco/,  a.  T94  c  28.    {Walter  Th.  IL  p.  lia) 

h)  Gregor.  Tar.  U.  Franc  VI,  46. 

c)  Bonif.  Ep.  72.  {WdrdUo.  p.  IM.)  Uinemar.  Rtm.  ad  LadoT.  Oennan.  ( Fatter, Th.  III.  jxSS.) 

a)  SehotU  HIsp.  illnatrata.  Fret  \W^  t  Th.  IL  p.  69.  Th.  IV.  p.  69. 

h)  Beda,  H.  ecc.  Ill,  25. 

c)  Ortg.  Tur.  H.  Franc  V,  21.  cf  VII,  89. 

d)  Fredeg.  Chron.  appendix.  {BouqwtTh.  U.  p.  460.  eorap.  Th.  V.  p.  9.)  Annal  LauHm.  ftd 
a.  749.  (Pertg  Th.  L  p.  196.)— J.  G.  LotUU,  de  cansla  regnl  Francor.  a  Meroyingia  ad  GaroUagoi 
tranalatL  Bou.  1844.  4 
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Oarolingians  thought  it  best  to  exalt  the  dignity  of  those  on  whom  the  law- 
folness  and  sacredness  of  their  own  crown  depended.  The  Ocnnan  Church 
was  from  its  very  origin  in  a  state  of  dependence  upon  Rome,  and  in  its  first 
lynod  (743)  all  its  bishops  swore  obedience  to  the  pope,  (e)  Boniface  endea- 
vored to  bring  the  GallUan  Church  nnder  the  same  regulation,  but  as  its 
bishopts  possessed  not  much  zeal  for  the  general  Church  and  great  political 
power,  his  success  was  by  no  means  complete.  Great  efforts  were  made  to 
convince  the  metropolitans  that  the  pallinm  was  indispensable  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  their  power.  But  when  Boniface  complained  that  it  was  con- 
ferred at  Rome  for  money,  Zacharias  called  it  a  calumny  to  say  that  the  Ro- 
man see  would  sell  what  had  been  bestowed  npon  it  as  a  gift  by  the  Holy 
Ghoet.  (/) 

§  161.    Secular  Power  of  the  Pope, 

Oodtm  CtMinvM.  (Otnni,  Moon,  dominattonis  Pontifldae.  Bom.  17608.  2  Th.  4.)— IL  Orti  dell' 
orlgiiM  d«l  doinlDio  e  della  sorenuiiU  degU  rom.  Pont  Rom.  1T54.  Sahbathier^  sar  rorlgine  de  la  paia- 
MDce  temporeUe  des  Papea  Ilaye.  176S.  J.  JR.  Becker,  CL  d.  Zeitp.  der  Verfindr.  in  der  Oberh.  &.  Bom* 
L&b.  176K.    Comp.  J.  T.  Maner,  Werke.  188&  Th.  25. 

As  late  as  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  a  governor  was  placed  by  the 
emperor  over  the  exarchate  and  the  city  of  Rome.  But  in  the  latter  the 
actual  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  pope  as  the  head  of  an  aristocratic  mn- 
nidpal  government.  The  Longobards  conquered  the  exarchate  and  threat- 
ened an  attack  upon  Rome.  In  vain  was  protection  sought  from  Constanti- 
nople, and  Stephen  IL  in  the  name  of  St.  Peter  culled  npon  the  King  of  the 
Franks,  whom  he  had  anointed,  for  aid.  In  two  campaigns  (754-5)  Pipin 
repelled  the  Longobards,  and  as  the  Roman  Patricius  he  committed  to  the 
pope  the  provinces  which  the  exarch  had  governed,  (a)  alleging  that  the 
Franks  had  shed  their  blood  not  for  the  Greeks  but  for  St.  Peter,  and  for  the 
good  of  their  own  soub.  Charles  the  G-reat  having  by  systematic  measures  de- 
stroyed the  kingdom  of  the  Longobards  (after  778),  confirmed  and  enlarged 
the  donation  which  his  fbther  had  made,  and  on  Dec.  25,  800,  laid  the  deed 
which  secured  the  whole  on  the  tomb  of  the  apostles.  By  this  means  the 
king  effected  his  purpose,  which  was  to  gain  a  powerful  ally  in  Italy,  and  the 
pq>e  became  a  mkr  over  a  considerable  territory  and  its  inhabitants.  Ho 
was  however  obliged  to  acknowledge  a  lord  paramoxmt  with  indefinite 
powers  above  himself,  (h)  and  was  so  much  harassed  by  the  factious  strifes 
of  the  more  powerful  &milies,  that  he  became  continually  dependent  npon 
the  protection  of  the  King  of  the  Franks. 

§  162.     Chof^Us  the  Great.    768-814. 

L  Amak,  O^iltnlaritf  (before  { 147)  &  Letters  In  the  Codex  CamllniUL  JHnhard^  TltA  KvoH 
(IWto  Th.  IL  p.  491  A  Hu.  1880.  0pp.  ed.  A,  Tmdet,  Par.  1840-&  2  Th.)  Leben  a.  Wandel  Karls 
d.  O.  T.  EinbanL  £in1.  Unchr.  Eriiot  UrknndenMaunL  y.  J.  L.  Idel&r.  Uunb.  18d9.  M<macAt$9 
StnifotUiuUt  (Anecdotes)  degestis  Karoli  {Peri§  Th.  IL  p.  726.)    Po€ta6  ScuDonis  AnnsL  de  gobtis 


^  Bom^f,  "Bp,  78.    {WUrdiw.  p.  179.)      f)  Zach,  ad  BonfC    ( WUrdtw.  p.  1488.) 
a)<ah3)^«d.Plp.ft.764    (OiiiiiTta.  L  p.76.)       b)  Xinhard,  Ann.  ti.  796, 
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Gar.  {Leitmitil  Sen.  nt.  Brantr.  Tb.  L  p.  120.)    UelperM  (AngtIbertI)  Carol  H.  et  L«o  Papa,  ed. 
OreUi^  Tnr.  1882. 

IL  K.  Dippold,  Leben  K.  Karla.  TQb.  1810.  Brtdow,  K.  KarL  Altona.  1814  Cap^figue^  Chari«- 
magne.  Par.  1S42.  2  Th.-^  O.  WalcK,  Hist  caDonlaatlonis  Car.  M.  Jen.  1750.— Pfitt^,  de  Imtanrat 
Imp.  Bom.  OutL  17668. 10  P.  4.    [(?.  P.  R.  Janua,  Ufa  of  C.  Lond.  1»17.  A  New  York.  184S.] 

The  grand  objects  to  which  Charles  the  Great  devoted  his  life  were,  the 
nnion  of  all  the  German  nations  under  his  sway,  and  the  establishment  of 
civilization  among  them.  He  favored  and  governed  the  Ohnrch  because  it 
was  a  school  for  the  improvement  of  his  people.  He  was  careftd  to  main- 
tain the  same  respect  for  the  popes  which  his  father  had  shown,  and  he  even 
increased  their  power,  but  kept  them  in  a  state  of  dependence  upon  himsel£ 
For  Hadrian  I.  he  entertained  a  strong  personal  attachment.  Leo  III  (after 
795)  sought  refuge  in  his  court  from  the  ill  treatment  inflicted  by  a  Roman 
faction,  cleared  himself  by  an  oath  from  the  crimes  imputed  to  him,  and  was 
reinstated  by  the  power  of  the  king.  In  gratitude  for  this  kindness,  and  pro« 
fessing  to  act  under  divine  inspiration,  the  pope,  on  Christmas  day%00,  placed 
the  imperial  crown  of  Rome  upon  the  king's  head,  while  the  people  ex- 
claimed, "  Health  and  victory  to  Carolus  Augustus,  crowned  of  God !  "  By 
this  ceremony,  no  actual  increase  of  power  was  directly  acquired,  but  the 
monarch  became  invested  with  an  augmented  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  his  authority  in  the  West  became  sacred.  It  was  only  a  thought, 
but  the  world  is  governed  more  by  thoughts  than  by  swords.  By  this  re- 
newal of  the  empire  in  the  West  the  pope  recognized  a  master,  but  all  men 
saw  that  this  master  was  of  his  own  creation. 


CHAP.    III.  — ECCLESIASTICAL    LIFE. 

§  168.    Religious  Spirit  of  the  People, 

The  innocence  of  a  rude  and  powerful  nation  was  soon  corrupted  by  Ro- 
man vices,  the  new  pleasures  soon  became  necessities  of  life,  and  to  obtdn 
them  the  energies  of  the  people  were  employed  in  violence.  The  lives  of  the 
Merovingian  princes  were  filled  with  murders,  adulteries,  and  incests.  But 
just  as  these  children  of  nature  were  suddenly  made  acquainted  with  a  oor^ 
rupt  civilization,  Christianity  was  also  introduced  among  them,  and  preserved 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  love  for  more  exalted  objects,  but  accelerated 
the  period  in  which  the  national  advancement  was  interrupted.  It  pervaded 
even  the  German  language,  not  merely  by  the  naturalization  of  Greek  and 
Latin  ecclesiastical  terms,  but  by  giving  a  Christian  signification  to  original 
German  expressions,  (a)  The  relation  of  the  people  to  Christ  was  conceived 
of  by  them  as  that  of  faithful  vassals  to  a  mighty  leader  (Gefolgsherm).  If 
the  mysterious  spectacles,  miracles,  and  legends  of  the  Church  did  not  always 
reform  the  people,  they  at  least  produced  some  regrets  for  the  past  and  some 
anxiety  for  the  future.  But  superstition  soon  supplied  them  with  arts  by 
which  they  could  cunningly  escape  her  own  guardianship.    The  perjurer 


a)  R,  9.  Baumer  (g  147)  especiallj  in  the  8  booka,  p.  27888. 
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cored  himself  bj  relics  against  the  yengeance  of  heayen,  and  the  hired  assas- 
rin  consoled  himself  with  the  reflection  that  whatever  might  occnr  in  his 
bloody  course,  he  wonld  have  means  to  purchase  the  masses  needful  for  his 
aslTation.  The  virtnes  on  which  the  Church  most  insisted  were  liberality, 
hospitality,  fidelity  in  the  payment  of  tithes  and  offerings,  and  an  accurate 
faiowledge  of  the  creed  and  the  Lord's  prayer.  The  liberty  which  the  Grer- 
mans  had  always  exerciBedof  divorcing  themselves  from  their  wives  on  the 
repayment  of  dower  was  abolished,  and  marriage  was  regarded  as  indissolu- 
ble, except  by  mutual  consent  for  sacred  purposes,  or  on  account  of  adultery, 
eoiwpiracy  against  life,  banishment,  or  bodily  infirmity  on  the  part  of  the 
wife,  (h)  The  Church  and  the  new  government  contended  against  those 
remnants  of  heathenism  which  still  adhered  to  the  faith  or  practice  of  the 
people,  as :  the  exposure  of  children,  the  burning  of  corpses,  the  old  sanctu- 
aries by  fountains,  in  the  lofty  forest  and  in  the  stone  circle,  wooden  repre- 
sentations of  bodily  organs  as  votive  offerings,  images  of  gods  dried  in  ovens 
or  highly  ornamented,  the  use  of  horseflesh,  haunted  places,  watch-fires,  rain- 
making,  sacred  lots,  death-charms,  love  potions,  the  use  of  wooden  images  to 
effect  the  death  of  those  they  represent,  magical  predictions,  and  witchcraft 
of  all  kinds,  (e)  The  less  objectionable  portions  of  the  ancient  were  gradu- 
ally incorporated  with  the  Christian  faith,  legends  of  the  gods  were  trans- 
fonned  into  legends  of  saints,  recollections  of  the  former  deities  were  so 
changed  as  to  become  a  basis  for  a  belief  in  magic,  in  leagues  with  the  devil, 
and  in  violent  assaults  from  him.  A  pleasant  recollection  was  also  retained 
for  the  silent  people  of  the  elves,  and  the  wonderful  gifts  of  the  fairies.  Or- 
deals were  at  first  tolerated  by  the  Church,  then  opposed,  and  finally  used  for 
its  own  purposes.  A  presentiment  of  the  approach  of  the  last  day  which 
sometimes  comes  up  before  us  in  this  period,  was  suggested  merely  by  those 
Bomans  who  thought  that  the  overthrow  of  the  empire  and  the  terrible  na- 
tional migrations  were  signals  of  that  event,  (d) 

§  164.  Ecclenastieal  IHseipUne. 

The  discipline  of  the  Church  was  much  opposed  by  the  German  people  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  their  liberties.  It  was  finally  en- 
forced in  the  eighth  century,  at  least  among  the  common  people,  by  the  Sy- 
iioial  eaurtSj  which  were  accommodated  to  the  popular  feelings  of  private 
rights.  In  the  course  of  each  year  the  bishop  or  his  arch-deacon  held  his 
court  in  every  important  place  within  his  jurisdiction,  in  which  honorable 
men  chosen  from  the  congregation  acted  as  a  jury  to  decide  upon  the  case  of 
those  who  were  accused.  This  inquisitorial  process,  which  took  cognizance 
not  <m\j  of  ecclesiastical  but  of  many  civil  offences,  was  an  indispensable 
addition  to  the  easy  proceedings  of  former  times,  when  every  offence  was 
atoned  for  by  a  legal  fine  adapted  to  the  simple  manners  of  the  people.  The 
penalties  now  inflicted  were  scourging,  fasting,  prohibition  of  marriage,  and 

I)  QtpOmL  a.  791  &  8.  9.    {Walter  Th.  IL  p.  889s.)    Greff.  IL  ad  BonlC  c.  2.    {Maiui  Tb.  XIL 

e)  Evpcdallj  Indkalw  nipenUtlonam  (g  148.) 

d)  Gr^Qorii  M.  L  XL  Ep^  66L    Grtff,  TW*.  IL  Fnui&  Prologan 
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an  imprifionment,  whioh  for  the  heavier  offences  was  severe  and  sometimes 
for  life,  (a)  None  bat  private  offences  voluntarily  disclosed  in  the  confes- 
sional were  allowed  to  be  atoned  for  according  to  the  former  costom  by  a 
fine.  In  such  cases  the  money  belonged  to  the  poor,  and  the  Church  always 
suffered  under  the  imputation  that  she  allowed  the  rich  to  sin  freely  and  yet 
gave  them  the  hope  of  heaven,  (b)  Confession  to  a  priest  was  looked  upon 
as  beneficial  but  not  indispensable  to  salvation,  (e)  Excommunication  was 
not  common,  and  was  therefore  the  more  dreaded.  Although  the  bishops 
had  obtained  a  law  which  connected  civil  death  with  excommunication,  it 
was  understood  that  such  a  result  would  not  take  place  without  the  consent 
of  the  king.  By  this  means  the  bishops  were  obliged  to  pay  great  respect  to 
the  intercession  of  the  king  or  of  persons  of  distinction,  (d) 

m 

§  165.    Morals  of  the  Clergy^  and  Canonical  Life, 

As  the  bishops  were  generally  selected  from  the  royal  retinue,  and  the 
clergy  were  sometimes  even  slaves  and  servilely  dependent  upon  their  supe- 
riors, bishoprics  were  often  obtained  by  purchase  or  by  flattery,  (a)  and  the 
clergy  were  in  continual  danger  of  becoming  quite  secularized  or  degraded  in 
ignorance.  The  laws  against  tlie  marriage  of  clergymen  were  frequently  re- 
newed, but  marriage  was  as  common  among  them  as  adultery  and  lewdness. 
What  was  called  mere  fondling  was  expressly  declared  to  be  innocent.  (9) 
For  every  act  and  degree  of  drunkenness  a  precise  form  of  punishment  was 
carefully  prescribed,  (c)  The  laws  forbade  the  servants  of  Grod  to  bear  the 
sword,  but  neither  law  nor  shame  could  prevent  what  custom  and  feudal  duty 
required.  Many  a  valiant  bishop  never  knew  peace  till  he  slept  on  the  battle 
field.  The  authority  of  the  Church  was  sufficient  to  make  a  clergyman  hon- 
orable on  account  of  the  sacredness  of  his  office,  but  many  a  layman  was 
clever  enough  to  take  advantage  of  the  solemn  dulness  of  his  bishop.  (<2)  In 
a  series  of  s^-nods  (after  742)  Boniface  endeavored  to  rectify  the  underical 
manners  and  the  misgovemment  which  prevailed  in  the  Frankish  Church,  by 
demanding  of  the  clergy  a  peculiar  ecclesiastical  character  and  monastio 
habits,  and  that  he  might  secure  these  he  revived  the  old  institution  of  pro- 
vincial synods.  (Jhrodegang  of  Metz  gave  to  the  clergy  of  his  ^isoopal 
church  the  conventual  rule  which  required  a  life  in  common  (abont  760).  («) 
Augustine  was  held  up  as  an  example,  and  the  founder  of  tlus  kind  of  life, 


a)  Capit  a.  769.  c.  7.  (  Walter  Th.  IL  p.  64a.)  a.  818.  c.  1.  (IbidU  p.  261.)    This  ammgement 
of  on  older  date.    For  information  respecting  the  proceedings,  see  Blttenaplegel  der  Zett,  flnt  in  Rt' 
ffino,  de  disc  eoc.  II,  28S.    {ITarthem.  Th.  IL  p.  861b.) 

b)  Cone.  Clov€9Kovian,  a.  747.  o.  26a.  {Manti  Th.  XIL  p.  4088.)  Comp.  HondUade  hMNlidspao* 
cata  rendentibus.  {JIabiUon,  Moseam  Italicum,  Th.  L  P.  II.  p.  27.) 

c)  Capit.  TkeodtOfl  Aurelianens.  c.  30.  (Jran«i  Th.  XIIL  p.  1001.)  Ck>inp.  Q>nc.  CaUlotittmK 
818.  can.  88,  {JfanH  Th.  XIV.  p.  100.) 

d)  Oono,  Pari*,  a.  61S.  c.  a  (  Walter  Th.  IL  p.  14) 

a)  Gregor.  Tar.  Yitae  patrum.  c  6.  §  8.  Ilist  Franc.  IV,  85.  A  mnlUtade  of  hlBtari«a  In  tte 
Monachtu  SangallenaU. 

h)  Oregorii  IIL  can.  8.  (Ufanei  Th.  XIL  p.  290.)    e)  Hid.  can.  8. 

d)  £.  G.  the  wag  In  Sangall.  I,  20.  {Perta  Th.  IL  p.  789.) 

0)  Chrodeg.  Rogula  in  MariH  Th.  XIV.  p.  818aB.  Paulue  Diae.  Oest  Eplaa  Veteualiim.  (Arli 
Th.  IL  p.  267s.)  Comp.  Tluma98ini  vet  et  nora  eoo.  diao.  P.  L  L  IIL  o.  »-9. 
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wbich  was  called  oanonioal,  becaoso  it  was  regulated  by  sacred  laws.  The 
Mhoniei  HTed,  eat  and  slept  in  oommoD,  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
bidihop.  Their  demotions  commenced  long  before  day,  and  were  regolated  by 
a  peculiar  system  of  canonical  hours.  They  were  not  prohibited  the  posses- 
sion of  private  property,  but  their  support  was  provided  for  by  the  bishop, 
oat  of  the  eodesiastical  revenues.  Under  the  favor  of  the  Garolingian  kings 
this  system  was  adopted  in  most  of  the  Grerman  churches. 

§  166.    Public  WonUp. 

Ordo  Rouunas  da  dly.  offldto  (Sth  cent)  Amalarii^  Chorepisc  Metensls,  de  dlr.  offldts  1.  lY. 
(9tS-S7.)  Rabani  Mauri  de  derioMnni  insttt  et  ceremoniia  ccc  1.  TIL  (819)  &  de  saciis  ordlnlb, 
'■**"'»f*»**  dir.  et  ^ttmentis  aeoerd.  Collcetiyely  In:  I>e  div.  cath.  Eoc.  offlcUs  varil  yett  Patnun 
ee  Sot.  Ubri,  ed.  HlUorpiua.  (CoL  1568.)  Par.  1610.  t 

As  the  Church  had  been  formed  under  the  Boman  empire,  it  retained 
numy  Roman  usages.  Its  services  were  in  Latin,  though  preaching  was  al* 
ways  in  the  language  of  the  people.  The  British  Church  protested  against 
the  peculiarities  introduced  by  the  Roman  clergy.  Thoy  defended  their  own 
practice  of  shaving  only  the  front  part  of  the  head,  in  opposition  to  the  Ro- 
man tonsure,  by  appealing  to  the  example  of  Paul  (tonsnra  Puuli).  Columba, 
when  contending  with  Gregory  the  Great,  defended  a  mode  of  reckoning 
Easter  which  was  different  from  that  used  at  Rome,  {a)  Charles  the  Great 
introduced  the  Gregorian  liturgy  into  the  new  churches  formed  in  the  em- 
pire, and  invited  singers  from  Rome,  to  whom  the  sacred  music  of  the  Ger- 
mans seemed  like  the  bowlings  of  wild  beasts.  The  organ,  however,  was 
much  improved  in  Germany,  (b)  The  solemn  pomp  of  such  a  worship  was  the 
most  impreedve  way  of  addressing  the  robust  feelings  of  an  uneducated  people. 
The  propensity  bf  the  age  for  magical  arts  was  gratified  and  strengthened  by 
the  nnmerons  miracles  performed  by  dead  and  living  saints,  the  various  ac- 
coonts  of  which  originated  more  frequently  in  the  fancies  of  the  people  than 
in  the  cunning  policy  of  the  priests.  A  new  festival  called  the  Aasumptian 
0/  the  Virgin  Mary  was  introduced,  and  was  celebrated  on  the  fifteenth  of 
Augnst.  (e)  An  appearance  of  the  archangel  Michael  was,  after  Gregory^s 
time,  celebrated  in  Rome,  but  the  decided  preference  shown  for  this  festival 
by  the  Germanic  churches  was  owing  to  the  chivalrous  character  usually  as- 
cribed to  this  celestial  prince,  {d)  In  France  St,  Martin  was  honored  as  a  Saviour 
and  an  Aesculapius,  until  the  writings  ascribed  to  Dionysius  the  Areopagite 
were  sent  to  Pipin,  and  revived  the  memory  of  a  Dionysius  who  had  been 
mentioned  as  a  bishop  of  Paris  among  the  martyrs  in  the  time  of  Decius.  As 
this  latter  Dionysius  was  confounded  with  him  who  was  contemporary  with 
Paul,  8t,  Jknyi  became  henceforth  the  war-cry  of  France,  (e)    The  Spaniards 

a)  Greffor.  M.  L  IX.  £p.  19T.  oomp.  Btda^  VL  eoa  III,  4. 

V)  AumoL  JM«M  ad.  a.  757.  Joan.  Till.  Ep.  a.  873.  ad  Annonem.  {ManH  Tb.  XVII.  p^  945.) 

e)  Defile,  doabt,  and  final  oonfldenoe:  Epipk.  baer.  78. 11.  QtUuii  Decret  {Grattan  :  P.  L  D. 
JLT.  c  a  f  so.)  Grtffor.  Tur,  de  gloria  Martjrr.  I,  4 

tf)  niuberiint  Beleeta  de  Miefa.  Arohangelo.  Hlmit  175S.  4 

«)  Both  aainto  era aheadj  oonftmnded  in:  Acta  Dionysii  (beginning  of  the  9th  eent  Acta  88.  m. 
OeC  Th.  lY.  p.  tflM.)  and  BUdulM  (abbot  of  St  Denys  about  894.)  Vita  et  paaslo  Dion ji.  (Areopa- 
fitka,  ed.  Jf.  64a0muty  OoL  160a) 
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made  a  knightly  saint  of  the  elder  James^  who,  alter  his  hody  had  been  fonnd 
at  Gompostella  (791-842),  was  extolled  as  the  apostle  of  Spdn,  and  the  patron 
of  its  armies  against  the  Saracens.  The  surest  proof  of  the  power  and  sanc- 
tity of  these  patron  saints  was  victory.  The  Frankish  empire  became  slightly 
involved  in  the  controversy  respecting  images.  The  dear  judgment  of  CharU$ 
the  Great  soon  decided  against  all  image-worship,  and  a  treatise^  published 
nnder  his  own  name,  (/)  set  forth  in  opposition  to  the  decrees  of  the  second 
synod  of  Nicaea  that  God  conld  be  worshipped  only  in  spirit.  The  same 
view  was  expressed  at  the  Synod  of  Frankfort  (794)  and  of  ParU  (825)  with 
an  open  censure  of  Adrian's  treatise  in  favor  of  image-worship.  But  as  this 
opposition  did  not  extend  to  the  destruction  of  the  images,  a  hope  was  enter- 
tained and  expressed  in  these  acts  that  a  reconciliation  might  •yet  be  effected 
between  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches,  {g)  The  popes  fonnd  it  convenient 
to  treat  this  heresy  among  the  Franks  more  mildly  than  the  same  sentiments 
among  the  Greeks. 


CHAP.    IV.— EOOLESIASTIOAL   SCIENCJE. 

§  1G7.    Preservation  of  Literature, 

Every  thing  in  the  primitive  church  had  a  primary  reference  to  some  type 
in  the  Old  Testament.  The  Gothic  version  of  the  Bible  does  not  seem  to  have 
found  its  way  into  other  German  tribes,  but  fragments  of  translations  of  dif- 
ferent books  of  the  Bible  existed  in  several  German  languages,  and  even  in 
the  Anglo-Sax6n.  Remnants  of  Roman  literature  were  preserved  among  the 
clergy  as  a  kind  of  literary  acquisition  even  to  the  age  of  Augustine,  but  the 
classic  authors  were  enjoyed  only  by  stealth.  In  the  stormy  period  of  the 
popular  migrations,  literary  education  was  continued  in  Spain  and  in  the 
British  islands.  In  the  former  country  there  was  a  literary  rivalry  between 
the  Catholics  and  the  Western  Goths,  who  had  now  become  interested  in  the 
study  of  Grecian  learning.  Among  these  Goths,  Isidore,  Archbishop  of 
nispalis  (Seville,  595-636),  was  particularly  influential  in  behalf  of  the  politi- 
cal power  of  the  Church,  a  moderate  monastic  life,  and  Christian  kindness 
toward  the  Jews,  and  was  an  eminent  example  of  that  ecclesiastical  learning 
which  was  not  only  mistress  of  all  secular  knowledge,  but,  by  collecting  the 
works  of  ancient  authors,  secured  the  inheritance  of  antiquity,  (a)  Tlie  pre- 
dominance of  the  Roman  element  renders  it  difficult  to  trace  the  process 
by  which  a  transition  was  made  to  that  which  was  more  decidedly  Germanic. 
In  the  Islands  a  degree  of  learning  was  maintained  in  consequence  of  the 
rivalry  between  the  British  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  churches,  and  the  intimate 

—  — ^  W    '  "■'—  ■  —       —■  ■  —  ■  ■»  .  ^.  ■■■■■^.1  mm 

/)  Libri  Caroliniy  a.  790.  cd.  EIL  PhilL  1549.  Ileunuinn^  llan.  1731.  {Goldaat  Imper.  Deer,  pi  «7.) 
g)  Cone.  Franco/,  can.  2.  {3faf%»i  Th.  XIIL  p.  909.)    Cone.  Pari*,  ad  Lndov.  (lb.  Th.  XIV. 
p.  41S6.)    [Ltmdon,  p.  252s.  &  4C18.] 

a)  Eccles.  Literature,  Litnrg7,  Explanationa  of  laws  and  treatises,  General  history,  history  of  Ger- 
manic nations  and  etymological  encyclopodia.  0pp.  ed.  J.  du  Breul^  Par.  1801.  f.  F.  Grtal^  Matrlt  1T7& 
2  Th.  t  F.  ArevalM,  Bom.  179788.  7  Th.  4.  Comp.  BravlUmit  TrMnotatio  libromm  8.  laidorl  in 
Oudin^  Commtr.  de  Scrr.  ecc.  Th.  L  p.  1584 
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connection  which  the  latter  kept  np  with  Rome.  Theodore^  a  native  of  Tbr- 
iiu,  and  Archbiahop  of  Canterbury  (608-90),  diffused  in  England  a  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  language  and  literature.  From  this  school  proceeded  the  Vene- 
rable Bede^  a  monk  of  Yarrow,  who  was  honored  as  the  representative  of  all 
the  knowledge  possessed  in  his  time,  and  was  a  faithful  teacher  "os  well  as 
kamor  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life  (785).  (b) 

§  168.    Seientifie  Education  under  the  CaroUngiane, . 

C.  H,  vnn  Hene^rden^  do  lis,  quae  a  Car.  M.  tain  ad  propaip.  rel.  chr.  torn  ad  emendandam  eJuS" 
dem  docendl  ration«m  acta  sant  L.  B.  1S25.  4  F.  LorewU,  Alcuina  Lebco.  IlaL  1S29.  J,  C.  F.  Bathr, 
Qcach.  d.  rum.  literatarim  karollng.  SSeitaltar.  Carlsr.  ISIO. 

In  the  Prankish  Church  some  interest  was  created  by  Boniface  in  the  lite- 
ntnre  of  his  native  land,  and  ho  appears  to  have  taken  pains  to  improve  the 
jAr«2:<>n  in  which  the  Latin  baptismal  formula  was  uttered  by  the  ignorant  Ba- 
varian priests.  But  even  he  regarded  the  belief  in  the  antipodes  as  a 
heresy,  (a)  Charles  the  Great  conversed  in  Latin,  understood  the  Greek,  and 
in  the  circle  of  his  learned  friends  laid  aside  his  crown ;  but  his  hand  was 
more  accustomed  to  the  sword,  and  began  to  form  written  characters  late  in 
life  with  extreme  difficulty.  Even  the  tales  and  heroic  songs  then  current 
among  the  people,  but  which  being  neglected  by  the  Church  were  passing 
into  oblivion,  he  vainly  attempted  to  preserve.  Ilis  own  education  had  been 
derived  from  Italy,  and  the  few  men  of  learning  to  whom  he  could  intrust 
his  plan  of  popular  education  were  either  from  the  same  country  or  from  Eng- 
land. Among  these  was  Alcuin,  (b)  at  an  earlier  period  a  canon  and  a  su- 
perintendent of  the  convent-school  of  York  and  an  abbot  at  Tours  (d.  804), 
a  pions,  intelligent,  and  active  man,  but  possessed  of  only  ordinary  natural 
talents.  He  conducted  a  school  in  the  palace  itself  (schola  palatina),  and  by 
its  means  established  other  schools  of  learning  for  the  seven  liberal  arts  (tri- 
vhim  and  quadrivium)  in  the  cathedrals  and  convents  throughout  the  em- 
pire, {e)  Popular  schools  were  also  founded  in  his  own  diocese  by  Theodulf^ 
Bishop  of  Orleans  (d.  821).  A  collection  of  sermons  selected  from  the  writ- 
ings of  the  fathers  was  formed  under  the  direction  of  the  emperor  by  Paul 
the  Deaecn  for  an  example  to  the  clergy  rather  than  for  ordinary  reading,  {d) 
But  all  this  literary  improvement  was  not  a  direct  growth  of  the  popular  life, 
but  a  foreign  importation.  Hence  even  the  writings  of  the  first  men  of  the 
age  seldom  exhibit  the  fresh  living  spirit  of  the  people.  On  the  other  hand 
their  prose  and  verse  are  written  in  an  unnatural,  clumsy  style,  indicating 
that  the  whole  was  only  a  remnant  of  a  decayed  civilization,  except  where  it 
immediately  reflected  the  purely  practical  life  and  struggles  of  society  in  let- 


V)  CoaantoUaj,  Homlllea,  Letters,  Histories,  Grammar,  Astronomy.  Opt>.  Basi  8  Th.  £  Col  168S. 
4Th.  C  cd.  GilMt  Lond.  1848. 5  Th.  [His  eocL  Hist  A  tbe  Sax.  Cbron.  are  transL  bj  Gile$.  Lond. 
134a.  UL]  Cuib^rU  Vlu  Bedae  Yen.  (prefixed  to  0pp.)  JI.  GehU,  de  Bedae  Y.  ylU  et  scriptiai  Lngd. 
BwlS». 

a)  3mt/.  Epi  eSL    {W&rdltD.  p.  454s.>-Ep.  82.  (/&.  p.  28Ss.) 

h)  CommeDtarj,  HomlUes^  dogm.,  moral  phiL,  &  astronom.  treatises,  Ures  of  the  saints,  poems,  di 
mp.  SaS  epistlesL    Opp.  ed.  Frobeniiu,  Batlsb.  1776s.  9  Tb.  C 

e)  Comp^  Vak  Schmidt,  in  notes  to  Petri  Alfimti  Dlsclpl.  clerlcalls.  Bcr.  1S27.  1.  p.  10991^ 

d)  Homlliariam.  Splr.  14S2.  Bas.  1488. 1  A  often. 
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ters  of  bosinefls  and  in  laws.  Such  foreign  angraoefhl'fonns  in  which  the 
newly  awakened  spirit  attempted  to  clothe  itself^  seemed  like  the  tattered 
garments  of  the  European  on  the  stately  son  of  the  forest. 

§  169.  Adoptioniiti. 

L  Slipandi  Bp.  ad  Fidelem.  a.  78S.  SeaU^EthsHi  §dr,  Elipi  L  IL  (OaUand,  Th.  XIIL)  Al- 
euinu9 :  adv.  EIlp.  L  L  £p.  ad  Felleem  A  adv.  Fel  L  TIL  (prindpallj  in  Fr6l>en.y- 

IL  Fr.  Walch^  Hist  Adoptianor.  Ooett  179!i.  Frdbmii  Da.  de  haer.  EUp.  et  Fellc  (0pp.  Alooinl 
Th.  L  p.  928.) 

ElipandtUj  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  Felix^  Bishop  of  IJrgel,  carried  out 
the  Nestorian  doctrine  to  its  extreme  results,  and  maintained  that  Ohrist  was 
the  Son  of  Grod  in  his  hnman  nature,  only  by  adoption,  and  consequently 
that  there  could  be  no  proper  union  of  his  divine  and  human  attributes. 
Though  this  Adoptionism  was  condemned  at  the  Synod  of  Frankfort  (794)  it 
exalted  itself  against  the  authority  of  the  Church ;  but  at  the  Synod  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  (799)  Felix,  whose  diocese  was  in  the  Spanish  March,  and  there- 
fore subject  to  Charles  the  Great,  was  persuaded  by  Aleuin  to  recant  his 
opinions.  Although  this  retraction  was  insincere,  or  at  least  not  adhered  to, 
and  Elipandus,  who  lived  under  the  protection  of  the  Saracens,  was  especially 
violent  in  his  opposition,  the  controversy  was  too  little  consonant  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times  to  survive  its  original  authors. 


MEDIAEVAL  CHURCH  HISTORY. 

THIRD  PERIOD. 

FBOM    GHABLES    TO    IKNOCENT    III. 
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§  170.     General  View  and  Authoritiee, 

L  1 147  A  1 14a  1)  CaniHi  LecUonw  antlqiiM  (Ingolst  1601.)  Ed.  Bawage,  Anto.  1729i  4  t.  C 
E^Adur^^  yeti.  Scrr.  Spicileglum.  Par.  (16&3)  Ed.  de  la  Sarre^  1728.  8  t.  C  Jkdmii  Miscellanea. 
(Par.  ICra)  E<L  Manti  La&  1761. 4  Th.  C  MahiUon^  yett  Analecta.  Par.  1728.  t  Martens  et  Durand  : 
Tliea.  noTus  Anecdotor.  Par.  1717.  S  t.  £  A  vett  Scrr.  et  Monom.  Col  ainplL«.  Par.  17S48iiw  9  r.  il 
/VCi,  Theai  Anecdotor.  Ang.  Tlnd.  1721.  6  t.  £— Begeata  regam  atqae  Impp.  Rom.  Orig.  Dooc.  of  the 
Boman  Emperors  fh>m  911  to  1818  in  extracts,  with  References,  by  Boehmer.  Frkfl  1881.  4  Boeih- 
HMT,  showing  the  imperitU  Uws  ftt>m  900  to  1400.  Frkfl  1382.  4—2)  AnnaUa  Fuldentea  bj  contem- 
porwica  S3S-90i.  {PertM  Th.  L  p^  861.)  Beriiniani  886-8S2  by  Prudenttus  of  Troyes  &  Eincmar 
tit  Ebcima.  (iVrti  Th.  L  p.  419.)  Begino^  Abbot  of  Pmem,  d.  915,  Cbronicon,  documentary  87(^907. 
coot  till  997.  (Peru  Th.  L  p.  587.)  Flodoard^  canon  at  Rheiro.%  d.  966,  Anna]e^  919-^6.  {PertM  Th. 
y.  p.  868L)  Ziudpnind,  Bp.  of  Cremona,  d.  972,  Antapodoeis  1.  Y L  A  de  rebns  gestis  Otton  M.  (Perta 
Th.  V.  p.  264.)  WidueMnd^  monk  of  Correy,  d.  about  1000,  Annales  de  reb.  Saxonnro  gestliL  (  WH' 
horn,  Th.  L  p.  62&  comp.  LeibnU,  Th.  I.  p.  20a)  Tkietmar^  Bp.  of  Merseburg,  d.  101&  Chronicon, 
hist,  of  the  Sax.  Empp.  (ed.  J.  A.  WagMr,  Nor.  1S07.  4.  Lappenberg  in  PerU  Th.  Y.  p.  728.)  JT^jy^ 
manniu  Contraetut,  monk  of  Reiehenao,  d.  1054,  Chron.  ftt>m  Christ,  bat  esp.  1000-54,  cont  hjB&T' 
IMdua  of  Belehenaa  till  1080,  extracts  A  oontlnnatlon  by  Bemoldut  of  &  Blaise  tUl  llOa  (iV«i 
Th.  YII,  87. 2<M.)  Lambertui  Sche^fkabtirgmuiSy  a  monk  of  Hersfeld,  de  reb.  gestis  Oerm.  1089-77. 
PerCi  Th.  YIL  p.  181)  Marianu9  Sootu*^  a  monk  of  Cologne,  Folda  &  Mentz,  d.  1066,  Chronia  tlU 
1082,  coot  by  Abbot  Dodeekhnu  till  1200.  (Perte  Th.  YIL  p.  481.)  Sigebertut  Gsrnblacmsis,  d. 
1112,  eoDt  by  menmpmi  Chronicon,  881-1111.  (PerteTh.  YIII.  p.  26a)  OUo  FHHngetu.  d.  1166^ 
Chruo.  remm  ab  initio  mondi  ad  ann.  1146  gestar.  L  YIIL  cont  by  Otto  de  S.  BlaHo  till  1209, 
Umermamn  Th.  IL  p.  449.)  Chronicon  Urepergenee^  tUl  1126  by  a  monk  of  Bamberg,  cont  by  Bar- 
chard  A  Conrad  of  lichtenaa,  Abbots  of  Urspei^  till  1229.  (Argentor.  587.  609.  f.)  Chronica  regia 
1  &  Panialeonie  by  monks  of  the  convent  of  8.  Pantaloon  at  Cologne,  1000, 1106,  A  1162.  {Eccard 
Th.  L  PL  6§a)  cont  by  Oodifridue,  a  monk  of  the  same  place  till  1287.  {Freher  Th.  L  p.  886^— 
8)  Adamue  Brem4n9ie^  aSlet  1067  a  canon  of  Bremen,  Oesta  Hammenbargensis  Ecc.  Pontiflcam,  till 
1076L  (Ed.  L^ipenberg  In  Perle  Th.  IX.  p;  267.  Uebers.  m.  Anm.  y.  Oareten  Mieeegaes.  Brm.  1825.) 
Odericue  VUtUU,  a  monk  of  Bt  ETronl,  d.  after  1142.  Hist  ecc.  L  XIIL  tUl  1142.)  [The  Ecdesi 
Hist  at  EngL  by  Od.  Yit  haa  been  tnmaL  and  pnbL  by  Bohn.  Lond.  1864]  Du  Chewe,  Scriptt 
Xormaui.  Par.  1619.  £  p.  819.  According  to  the  more  correct  French  text  by  Dwdois,  Par.  lS258a. 
4  Tola.)  4)  CootlnnatorB  of  Thcophanes:  Joannee  Stylitaa  811-1087  &  lOSl.  Joe.  Geneeine  81&-67, 
Leo  Diaeomue  tfll  976,  Simetm  Logotketa  till  967,  Leo  OrammaHeue  tUl  1018,  Cfeo.  Oedrenue  till  1067. 
[ifKe4..ittaJ<c<a,rhMii  1066 to  107a]  Jo.  ZonaraeiXn  1118,  Nicetae  Aeominatue  m  1206,  Geo.  Aero- 
poUia  tOl  12$L  (Hiit  Byxant  Scrr.  Par.  1640m.  42  Th.  t  Corpus  Scrr.  Hist  Byzant  Bonn.  1828u.)— 
n.  pi  §  14T. 

The  pUuDS  which  Ohirles  the  Great  had  began  to  execute  with  so  mnch 
violeiice  and  hope  were  apparently  quite  abandoned  by  his  successors.    But 
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the  Church,  though  externally  shaken,  secretly  nourished  its  higher  life  and 
imparted  Roman  civilization  to  Germanic  energy  and  profundity.  Accord- 
ingly in  the  tenth  century  when  both  the  hierarchy  and  ihe  feudal  monarchy 
became  strong,  and  when  men  no  longer  relied  upon  mere  physical  force,  but 
contended  with  a  youthfhl  and  romantic  enthusiasm  for  honor,  love,  and 
faith,  the  church  naturally  became  the  supreme  power  of  the  age,  because  it 
was  the  educator  of  the  people,  and  held  in  its  hands  all  the  treasures  of  spi- 
ritual grace  for  earth  and  heaven.  Whenever  it  entered  the  lists  against  mere 
brute  force  it  was  of  course  defeated,  but  it  always  held  the  first  place  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  Under  these  circumstances  the  power  of  the  pope  so 
much  increased  that  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  head  of  the  Church,  and  the 
representative  of  its  spiritual  power,  in  contrast  with  the  imperial  govern- 
ment. Every  pope  who  understood  his  position  must  have  felt  that  he  was 
the  protector  of  political  freedom  and  the  deliverer  of  all  who  were  op- 
pressed. The  Germanic  people  became  divided  into  different  nations,  and 
indeed  every  estate,  every  city,  and  every  corporation  endeavored  to  become 
independent.  But  the  common  connection  of  all  nations  and  orders  with  the 
papacy  united  them  together  as  one  great  Christian  family,  in  whoso  general 
enterprises  all  distinctions  were  forgotten  and  national  peculiarities  were  dis- 
regarded. Tlio  prominent  thing,  therefore,  in  the  history  of  this  period,  is  the 
development  of  the  papacy  until  its  influence  extends  to  every  thing  else,  and 
around  it  ore  groui>ed  all  the  ecclesiastical  relations  of  the  Western  world. 
The  north-eastern  part  of  Europe  was  now  generally  converted  to  Christian- 
ity. In  the  East,  the  great  conflict  with  the  West  between  the  hosts  of  Islam 
and  those  of  the  Cross  was  just  enkindled,  but  the  Oriental  Church  was  only 
passively  involved  in  it,  and  the  only  reason  we  recollect  her  sluggish  exist- 
ence was  her  dependence  upon  more  active  agents. — Almost  every  generation 
of  this  period  is  represented  by  its  own  chroniclers,  who  wrote  a  history  of 
the  world  from  a  position  more  or  less  of  an  ecclesiastical  character.  Many 
of  them  commence  with  the  creation  of  man,  or  at  least  with  the  birth  of 
Christ ;  but  the  ages  preceding  their  own  were  described  by  writers  like  them- 
selves, and  every  chronicle  and  every  section  of  it  is  an  original  authority 
only  where  it  contains  some  earlier  documents,  or  records  some  contempora- 
neous event.  Few  of  them  were  written  by  a  single  individual,  but  most  of 
them  were  the  common  property  of  a  whole  convent,  on  which  several  gene- 
rations were  employed  as  original  authors  or  revisers.  Those  most  worthy 
of  our  notice  are :  Liudprand^  who  gives  a  dark  coloring  even  to  dark  pas- 
sages of  history,  and  although  his  bitterest  expressions  are  no  calumnies,  he  is 
sometimes  not  very  exact,  and  with  reference  to  Italian  affairs  he  displays  too 
much  passion,  (a)  The  German  history  of  Lambert  of  Hers/eld  is  just  sueh 
a  picture  of  society  as  might  be  expected  from  a  pious  monk  who  had 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  looked  out  upon  the  world  and 
his  nation  from  the  small  stained  window  of  his  cell.  Sighert  of  Oemblouriy 
though  a  monk  and  enthusiastic  for  ecclesiastical  sanctity,  represents  the  em- 
peror^s  cause  against  the  pope,  and  indicates  the  approach  of  a  time  when 

a)  MarUni,  DenkBchr.  d.  Akad.  z.  Manchen.  1809.  Hist  CU«e.  p.9aL  HA.  Koepke,  de  rite  at 
BcrlpUs  Liadpi  Ber.  1841 
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nich  conflicts  of  piety  and  patriotism  were  common,  (h)  Otho  of  Freisingen^ 
the  nnde  and  the  historian  of  the  emperor  Frederic,  in  the  spirit  of  an  eccle- 
siastical prince,  familiar  with  the  world  in  its  highest  stations,  and  mediating 
between  the  sword  and  the  crosier,  wrote  a  history  of  the  world  and  of  his 
times,  as  if  it  were  a  tragedy  ending  with  the  final  judgment.  Adam  of 
Bremen^  living  at  the  centre  of  the  great  northern  bishopric  over  which  he 
presided,  with  considerable  historical  skill  relates  the  history  of  the  Northern 
Gimxih  at  its  establishment,  according  to  original  records,  traditions,  and  per- 
sonal recollections,  (e)  If  in  these  contemporary  writers  the  sentiments  and 
saperstition  of  the  age  is  clearly  reflected,  we  have  in  the  Byzantine  histo- 
rians a  more  elegant  and  learned  picture  of  their  own  court,  and  some  occa- 
nonal  notices  of  the  Western  Barbarians,  like  faint  vistas  of  another  age. 


CHAP.  L— GENERAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  PAPACY. 

L  AnaMatiut  (S  18a)  MarUnut  PoUmua  (d.  1278X  Cbronicon.  CoL  1616^  £— IL  a  mjfim'^  d. 
dMitBehen  Pftpste.  Begensb.  1889.  Sd  part 

§  171.     General  VietD. 

Until  the  time  of  Gregory^  the  papacy  contended  for  dominion  over  the 
Ghnrch,  not  so  much  because  the  popes  themselves  were  ambitious  to  acquire 
it,  as  because  the  necessities  of  the  times  and  of  those  who  understood  them 
compelled  them  to  do  so.  The  vicegerent  of  God  on  earth,  in  tlie  midst  of 
the  distractions  which  took  place  in  Italy,  often  had  not  where  he  could 
fecurely  lay  his  head ;  and  even  when  the  party* which  sustained  him  was 
victorious,  his  office  as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  was  little  more  than  a  good 
benefice.  But  after  Gregory's  time,  the  struggle  for  the  freedom  and  ascend- 
ency of  the  Church  was  in  many  respects  changed.  The  power  of  the 
Church  was  then  established  on  the  broad  basis  of  a  territorial  possession, 
and  by  that  very  process  it  had  entered  the  territory  and  intruded  upon  the 
province  of  the  state.  Hence  the  struggle  between  the  imperial  and  the 
papal  power  now  became  inevitable,  and  could  not  be  brought  to  an  issue 
without  a  sacrifice.  From  its  more  perfect  power  over  the  higher  nature  of 
man,  the  papacy  was  triumphant,  but  the  Church  gained  nothing  by  the  vic- 
tory, the  vital  interests  of  the  state  were  seriously  injured,  and  accordingly 
the  conflict  between  the  two  was  not  terminated. 

§  172.    Donation  of  ComUntine  in  the  Ninth  Century, 

Although  the  pope  was  the  emperor's  vassal,  and  chosen  under  the  impe* 
rial  dictation,  (a)  he  was  nevertheless  honored  by  each  emperor  as  a  spiritual 

h)  &  mr9cK,  d«  Sig.  Oemb.  viU  et  seriptls.  Ber.  1841. 

e>  Jac  JtmiMMfK  de  IbntlbaB  Adami  Brem.  Kilon.  1884  i.  Lappenburg  in  Pertz  Archiv.  vol 
TLP.8& 

«)  £  f.  Vlto  Lad.  PH  per  Awbronomum  e.  2Si.  (PerU  Th.  IL  p.  619s.)  Leo  JV.  Lothario.  (jOra- 
iia% :  P.  L  Diit  Z.  c  9.)  The  Bparionsnesfl  of  the  oonstltntion  In  which  Louis  the  Pioos  resioni 
the  ilfht  of  lalfhige  to  the  Bomaas  (817) :  F,  Walch^  Censara  dlplomatUs  quod  Lnd.  Pius  Paachalf 
nnnnmlMH  fertar.  I4M1 1T49.  {Pottii  Sylloge,  Tb.  Y L  p.  97a)  Marino  Marini,  nnovo  esame  deiraa- 
twUett4  de  dipknnt  dl  Lnd.  P.,  Ottone  L  e.  Arrigo  II.  Bom.  1889. 
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father,  from  whose  hand  the  crown  was  received.  Bat  during  the  reign  of 
the  weak-minded  Louis  the  Pious,  and  the  contentions  of  his  sons  for  the 
throne,  the  popes  gradually  withdrew  from  under  the  authority  of  the  empe- 
rors, and  the  hestowal  of  the  crown  appeared  rather  as  an  act  of  special 
favor.  Gregory  /F.,  however  (827-44),  gave  such  offence  hy  his  interfer- 
ence in  these  disputes,  that  the  Frankish  bishops  threatened  to  depose 
him.  (b)  As  the  recollection  that  the  secular  power  of  the  pope  was  the  gift 
of  the  German  princes  became  rather  inconvenient,  the  story  was  started 
that  Constantine  the  Great  had  given  Rome  and  Italy  to  Pope  Syheiter^  and 
that  this  was  the  reason  that  the  imperial  capital  had  been  removed  to  Con- 
stantinople. The  political  power  of  the  pope  had  unquestionably  been  occa- 
sioned by  that  removal,  and  by  merely  substituting  a  direct  intention  of  the 
emperor  for  what  was  the  gradual  result  of  circumstances,  the  story  acquired 
considerable  plausibility,  and  finally  was  confirmed  by  the  fortunate  discov- 
ery of  what  claimed  to  bd  the  original  deed  of  gift  by  Constantine.  (c)  All 
this,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  emperor  who  appointed  the  pope  and  the 
bishops,  from  prescribing  laws  for  the  Church,  and  governing  it  according  to 
his  own  views  rather  than  theirs,  whenever  the  empire  was  free  from  inter- 
nal distractions.  Even  the  relaxation  of  political  power  which  took  place 
while  the  Carolingian  princes  contended  with  each  other,  was  the  occasion  of 
licentiousness  rather  than  of  liberty  among  the  clergy,  and  exposed  them  to 
the  oppression  of  their  secular  masters. 

§  178.    Pseudo-Isidore. 

Comtanty  de  antiq.  cann.  ColL  (Epp.  Pontif  Bom.  p.  LYL  %  10.)  Batterini  (Oppi  Leon.  Th.  IIL 
p.  CCXY88.)  Blaaci  Com.  de  CoL  cann.  Ii>ld.  Merc  Neap.  1760.  4  {Galiandii  SylL  Mug.  1790.  Th. 
n.  p.  I.)  J.  A.  Theiner^  de  P.  laid.  cann.  CoL  YraL  1827.  F.  U.  Knutt^  de  fontlb.  ot  conslllo  pwo- 
doteldoiianae.  Col  Goctt  1881 4. 

The  collection  bearing  the  name  of  Isidore  came  to  light  at  intervals, 
much  mutilated,  and  besides  some  later  portions  with  nearly  one  hundred 
spurious  decretals  professing  to  have  been  put  forth  by  different  popes  from 
the  time  of  Clement  I.  (91)  to  that  of  Domosus  I.  (884).  (a)  In  these  enact- 
ments is  presented  a  legal  condition,  in  which  tlie  clergy  were  entirely  dis- 
connected with  the  state,  and  by  the  dissolution  of  the  metropolitan  and 
synodal  courts,  the  supreme  legislative,  supervisory  and  judicial  powers  be- 
came united  in  the  pope.  The  moral  influence  and  strict  discipline  of  the 
clergy  were  represented  as  dependent  upon  their  complete  separation  from 
the  state.  Many  irrelevant  and  trivial  matters  are  taken  from  the  literature 
of  former  times  and  mingled  with  the  body  of  the  work.  It  professes  in  its 
preface,  and  from  its  sin^eness  of  aim  it  would  seem  really  to  be,  the  work 

b)  Pasehasim  ex  vita  Walae.  {P«riM  Th.  IL  p.  662.) 

c)  Edlctom  Dom.  Ccmstantini  in  Pseudo-Taidore,  and  In  the  extracts  of  Gratian :  Diat  XCYL  c 
18.  The  first  appeal  to  it  is  in  nincmar^  Epp.  Ill,  18.  In  the  missives  of  Hadrian  to  Chariei  tha 
Great  (Codex  Carol  Ep.  49.)  la  the  flret  germ.  M&nck,  tL  d.  Schenk.  Const  (Enlarged  Hist  Sdan 
Lndw.  1828.  vol  IL) 

a)  An  imperfect  edition  by  Merlin:  Tomns  prlmaa  qaatnor  coocillomm,  etc  Tsidoro  aadoM; 
Par.  1G24  t  (Col.  158a  Par.  1586.)  Contribntions  to  a  crit  edit  by  CamuJi  and  JTodi  in :  NoClect  «i 
extraita  des  manuscrits  de  la  blbl.  naUonale.  Th.  YL  p.  2Sd.  Th.  YIL  P.  IL  p^  178M. 
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of  an  iikimdiial  who  is  called  hidoni*  (Peccator,  Mercator).  Most  of  the 
spnrioiis  decretals  most  bave  been  in  existence  when  Benedict  Levita  compiled 
his  book  of  laws  (845),  and  though  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  they  were 
quoted  in  the  Synod  of  Paris  (829),  they  were  certainly  referred  to  in  the 
Synod  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (836).  Nicholas  I.,  in  the  year  864,  first  nsed  a 
certain  collection  unknown  to  him  only  the  year  before,  and  it  may  be  that 
many  things  were  afterwards  added.  It  is  difficult  to  form  any  definite 
o|«iioii  respecting  the  anthor,  as  many  things  indicate  that  he  was  a  Roman, 
and  still  more  that  he  was  an  eastern  Frank.  (?/)  The  skill  with  which  it  was 
composed  was  not  greater  than  was  practicable  and  even  necessary  for  that  age. 
Some  opponents  of  the  papacy  since  the  fourteenth  century  have  suspected 
the  deception,  and  Protestants  have  clearly  proved  it  by  pointing  out  refer- 
ences to  the  Oodez  Dionysii,  a  constant  use  of  the  barbarous  Latinity  of  the 
ninth  century,  citations  of  laws  of  a  later  date,  and  numerous  anachronisms,  (e) 
After  a  brief  contest,  the  advocates  of  the  papacy  merely  attempted  to  show 
tbat  such  a  deception  was  not  criminal  or  of  much  conseqnenoe.  {d)  And  it 
mnst  be  conceded  that  the  spurious  decretals  contain  very  little  which  had  not 
been  actually  asserted  by  some  pope  at  one  time  or  another.  But  that  which  had 
been  only  lately  conceded  or  claimed  under  peculiarly  favorable  circum- 
stances, and  with  many  conditions  and  protests,  was  here  announced  under 
the  !^acrod  authority  of  Christian  antiquity  as  an  undoubted,  generally  con- 
ceded, and  divine  right.  A  forged  document  is  indeed  no  very  good  founda- 
tion on  which  to  build  a  claim  for  universal  dominion,  but  as  Isidore  only 
expressed  in  a  decisive  manner  what  was  the  general  object  of  effort  during 
that  age,  he  gave  a  definite  direction  to  the  fluctuating  views  of  right  which 
then  prevailed,  and  filled  even  the  minds  of  the  popes  and  clergy  with  the 
moral  pQwer  of  a  faith  in  their  own  right  to  what  was  claimed.  Men  are 
much  more  inclined  to  judge  of  rights  from  facts  than  from  theories,  and 
hence  this  fiction  respecting  former  times  certainly  anticipated  a  future  real- 
itjy  and  gave  considerable  support  to  the  pretensions  of  the  priesthood.  The 
object  of  it  was  to  promote  the  independence  of  the  Church,  which  the 
same  anthor,  or  some  contemporary  whose  sympathies  were  remarkably 
similar  to  his,  endeavored  to  sustain  in  an  earlier  plan,  by  increasing  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  sustaining  charges  against  bishops,  and  by  allowing  them 
to  be  tried  only  in  the  provincial  synods,  {e)  It  was  thought,  however,  that 
this  could  be  secured  against  the  threatening  and  overwhelming  power  of  the 
emperor  in  no  other  way  than  by  uniting  the  whole  Church  under  one 

l)LeoIV.9uWi,mSL  Eplseo.  Briton.  {Oration:  P.  L  Dtst  XX.  o.  t) 

t)  Ceatvr.  Mi^ebori^  Th.  IL  e.  7.  Th.  III.  &  7.  (Turrianwt^  adv.  Magd.  Cent  pro  eun.  app.  et 
epp.  deereCalfbos  PofBtt  app^  Par.  1578.  4)    J>av.  S^ondd,  Paendo-Isid.  et  Tarr.  vapalantm.  Geo. 

d)  WaUtr,  KRttSbt  8  ed.  Bonn.  1S89.  p.  I560&  MShler^  ana  n.  &b«r  P.  laid.  (Tub.  Qoaitalschr. 
]%29.  n.  8. 1881  H.  1.  and  mtocell.  writlnga.  vol  L)  Only  MarchetU  has  andortaken  still  to  qaeation 
tbe  »parloo«iie«  of  the  Decretala.  (Saggio  crit  aopra  la  atoria  di  Fleuri.  Kom.  1781.) 

«)  CapUmla  Angilramni :  Mansi  Th.  XII.  p.  90488.  According  to  some  Codd.  thera  were  a 
eolleetkio  of  7fj5  lawa  raspeeting  legal  proceedings  against  bishops  presented  by  Angilram,  Bp.  of  Motz 
and  Arch-chaplain  to  Charles  the  Great,  to  Pope  Adrian,  bat,  according  to  others  presented  by  Adrian  to 
Anglfawn.  For  ita  antbentidty :  Wat9€r9eKUben^  Beitrr.  z.  Gesch.  d.  fitlschen  Decretal  BrsL  1844 
AgalMt  it:  BtUUrg,  KOeieh.  DentschL  yoL  L  p.  001.  64fiea, 
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earthly  hoad.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  he  who  thus  attempted  to  deceive  the 
whole  Ohurch  and  the  world  had  in  view  any  direct  personal  advantage 
which  he  expected  to  derive  from  it. 

§  174.     The  Female  Pope  Joanna, 

In  the  chronicles  composed  near  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth 
oentnry,  it  is  recorded  tliat  between  Leo  IV,  (d.  July  17,  855)  who  hoped  to 
free  himself  from  the  influence  of  France  by  another  connection  with  the- 
Greek  empire,  and  Benedict  IIL^  a  disgoised  female  who  had  been  highly 
edncated  at  Athens,  was  elevated  to  the  apostolic  chair  under  the  name  of 
John  Yin.  (Anglicus),  and  met  with  a  tragical  end  while  paying  the  penalty 
of  her  sex.  (a)  It  was  on  this  acconnt  that  John  XX.  (1276)  assumed  the 
appellation  of  John  XXL,  and  this  Joanna  Papissa  retained  her  place  on 
the  list  of  the  successors  of  St  Peter.  Bnt  the  silence  of  all  antiquity  with 
respect  to  the  matter,  awakened  doubts  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  when 
proofs  were  brought  forward  that  Benedict  apparently  succeeded  Leo  imme^ 
diately  in  the  papal  chmr,  (b)  with  only  a  contest  with  an  antipope  named  Anas- 
tasius,  (c)  a  Roman  presbyter  who  had  before  been  excommunicated  by  Leo, 
and  when  the  unlucky  affair  was  at  least  boldly  denied  by  the  popes  of  the  elev- 
enth century,  {d)  even  the  Protestants  abandoned  the  account  {e)  It  does  not 
wear  the  appearance  of  a  calumnious  story,  or  of  a  satirical  allegory,  but  rather 
of  one  of  those  popular  tales  in  which  the  highest  power  of  the  ago  was 
treated  with  innocent  poetic  raillery,  and  after  a  German  style,  a  deep  sor- 
row was  concealed  under  a  playful  semblance.  It  is,  however,  possible  that 
a  Church  which  has  often  made  realities  out  of  what  never  existed,  may  also 
possess  magic  power  enough  to  annihilate  what  has  really  taken  place,  when- 
ever the  knowledge  of  it  may  have  seemed  iigurious  to  the  still  tottering 
papacy.  (/) 

—    —      —  '  -  

a)  SUphanu9  de  Borhone  (1225  in  Lyons)  L.  de  VIL  donb  Bp.  8.  {BLateuM  de  Coll  cann.  M4. 
c  16.  %  11.  n.  2.)  Martini  Pok  Chronic,  (comp.  Muratori  ad  Anastas.  \\  247.)  The  pasctage  rdatlnf 
to  the  subject  is  interpolated  oat  of  Martlnns  in  a  fc^r  manuBcripta  of  AnastasioA.  The  mention  of 
the  papal  mother  in  the  editio  prlnceps  of  Sigebert  Oemblac  ad  a.  855  is  wanting  in  the  MBS. 
hitherto  Icnown.    {Pert»  Th.  VIII.  WO.  470.) 

b)  1)  IlincmaH  Ep.  26.  ad  Nic.  L  a.  867.  (0pp.  ed.  Sirmond.  Tb.  II.  p.  29&)  according  to  which 
his  niesoenger  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  Loo  while  on  his  way  to  Home,  and  when  he  arrived 
at  Rome  h\fi  petition  was  granted  by  Benedict.  2)  A  diploma  of  the  monastery  of  Corbey  (Jfa5fl- 
lon,  de  re  diplom.  p.  486.) ;  and  8)  A  Boman  denarius  {KOhler'i  Mdnzbelort.  vol  XX.  p.  SOSl)  lucn 
each  the  name  of  Benedict  in  connection  with  ttiat  of  Lothaire.  The  Emperor  Lothairo  died  Sept 
28,855. 

c)  Ja^,  Regesta  p.  2858.    ITincmari  AnnaL  {PerU,  vol.  L  p.  477mL) 

d)  Leo  IX.  ad  Michael  Constant  Patriarch,  a.  1054  {ManH  Th.  XIX  p.  649.)  c.  2& 

e)  Blondel,  Joanna  Papissa.  Amst  1657.  G.  O,  LHbnitii  flores  sparsi  in  tamulnm  Paplsfa«>. 
(Bibl.  hist  Ooett  175a  Th.  L  p.  2978&)  OdbUr,  l^irchl  theol  Bchriflen.  vol  L  N.  29.—  IT.  SmtUy  d. 
Mfihrchcn  v.  d.  P.  Joh.  Culln.  1829. 

/)  Spanhemii  Da.  de  Ja  P.  (0pp.  Th.  IL  p.  677e8.)  Ludtn^  Oesch.  d.  teatschen  A'olkesL  188L 
vol  VI.  p.  512.  K.  C.  Kitt,  d.  Pipstin  Joh.  fh>m  the  Dutch.  (Ncderl  Arohiof  voor  kerk.  Gcachied- 
cnis  III,  1.  V,  461.)  revised  by  L.  Trots,  (IUgen*s  Zeitschr.  1844  part  2.) 
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1 175.  NicholiU  /.  858-807,  ITailriuu  IL  807-872,  and  John  VIII.  872-«82. 

Manni  Th.  XY.  p.  144<«.  Ri^i^no  ad  ann.  SSSas.  Hincmar  de  divortio  Hlotbarll  et  Teatborgae. 
^Opp.  c«L  Simumd.  Th.  I.  p.  S&la&.)—Man8l  Tli.  XV.  p.  806»s.  Th.  XVL  p.  STOaai  llinc  Hem, 
«^u5c  &5  capitulor.  adv.  Hlncm.  Laudanens.  (0pp.  Th.  IL  ]>.  STTsa.) 

Xiehol/ti  /.,  a  defender  of  the  people,  was  gentle  toward  good  men,  but  like  an 
ATengiDg  El^ah  toward  those  who  were  evil.  He  formed  bnt  never  quite  accom- 
plished the  design  of  surrounding  himself  with  a  council  of  intelligent  bishops 
out  of  all  nations.  But  perceiving  the  favorable  disposition  of  the  age,  he  raised 
the  privileges  of  the  apostolic  see  so  that  they  became  a  protection  for  the  whole 
Church,  and  under  the  sanction  of  4>ublic  opinion  a  weapon  against  all  kinds 
gI  violence.  In  opposition  to  a  lascivious  king  and  a  large  number  of  servile 
bishops,  he  appeared  as  the  avenger  of  oppressed  innocence,  and  as  a  defender 
cf  episcopal  rights  against  an  imperious  and  powerful  archbishop.  King 
Loihaire  II,  was  obliged  tO  humble  himself,  since  the  hostile  princes  of  his 
own  family  stood  ready  to  execute  the  papal  threats,  and  the  Prankish  bish- 
ops did  not  object  to  have  the  spurious  decretals  applied  for  the  first  time 
against  Hincmar  of  Hhelms,  for  they  thought  it  better  to  obey  a  distant  pope 
than  a  threatening  metropolitan  at  home.  It  was,  however,  still  believed 
even  at  Rome,  that  a  papal  decision  might  very  easily  be  annulled  by  a 
Fhmkish  synod,  (a)  But  when,  with  no  such  advantage  of  political  circum- 
stances, Hadrian  11,^  after  the  death  of  Lothaire  (809),  defended  the  rights 
1^  the  lawful  heir  to  the  throne  against  Charles  the  Bald  and  Louia  the.  Get' 
man,  and  endeavored  to  protect  Hincmar  of  Laon^  a  deposed  bishop  who  had 
abo  been  persecuted  by  the  king,  firom  the  rage  of  his  uncle,  Hincmar  of 
Rheim^  the  latter  gave  him  to  understand  that  in  France  a  wide  distinction 
was  made  between  spiritual  and  secular  power ;  that  great  disturbances  of 
public  tranquillity  had  been  created  by  the  pope,  and  that  the  bishops  of 
former  tiroes  had  independent  privileges.  The  pope  therefore  found  it  need- 
ful to  assuage  the  wounded  feelings  of  the  Frankish  nation  by  some  conces- 
Bona,  and  expressions  of  a  holy  love  which  he  declared  had  always  remained 
constant  in  spite  of  some  epistles  that  might  have  seemed  severe  because 
written  under  the  pressure  of  great  infirmity,  or  forged  in  his  name,  (h) 
John  Vlil.  bestowed  (775)  the  imperial  crown  upon  Charles  the  Bald  in  com- 
pliance with  what  he  declared  to  be  a  divine  revelation  to  his  predecessor 
Nicholas,  in  spite  of  the  superior  hereditary  claims  of  the  German  kingdom, 
and  sustained  the  cause  of  that  prince  by  every  spiritual  menace  in  his  power. 
It  was  then  solemnly  announced  that  this  bestowal  of  the  imperial  dignity 
was  in  consequence  of  the  intercessions  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul, 
through  their  vicegerent  on  earth.  It  corresponded  with  the  political  views 
of  the  emperor  to  compel  the  French  bishops  to  acknowledge  Ansegisus^ 
Archbishop  of  Sens,  as  the  primate  and  papal  vicar  for  Gaul  and  Germany ; 
bnt  under  the  counsel  of  Hincmar  they  persisted  in  obeying  the  holy  father 
only  as  fiu*  as  was  consistent  with  the  rights  of  all  the  metropolitans,  and  with 


a)  Ana§ku.  ad  AdoMm  Vlenn.  {Manti  Th.  XV.  p.  458.)— £1  Jiouteu«cher^  do  Rotbado  Epiae. 
SoewioneML    Marb.  1S4S.  2  Pgg. 

h)  ninamt.  ad  Badr.  (Opfk  Th.  IL  p.  689.)    JTadr.  ad  CaroL  Caly.  {MdtiH  Th.  XV.  p.  857.) 
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the  laws  of  the  Charch.  (e)  He  gave  his  consent  to  the  decrees  of  the  Sy- 
nod of  Ravenna  (877),  in  which  the  papal  approbation  was  declared  indis- 
pensable to  the  investiture  of  the  metropolitans,  the  bishops  were  made  inde- 
pendent of  all  censures  and  claims  on  the  part  of  the  civil  powers,  and  the 
guardiansliip  of  widows  and  orphans  was  committed  to  their  hands ;  {J)  but 
the  papal  letters  which  interfered  with  the  independence  of  the  empire  and 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  over  their  clergy,  he  pronounced  through 
Hincmar  to  be  spurious,  (e)  The  pope  fell  finally  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.  (/) 
He  continued  to  the  last  inflexibly  convinced  of  the  imprescriptible  rights  of 
his  see,  and  of  his  position  as  a  servant  of  God,  contending  against  the  pow- 
ers and  princes  of  the  world  (Eph.  vi.  12).  Sorely  pressed  by  the  Saracens 
in  Lower  Italy,  and  wearied  by  the  municipal  and  German  factions  in  Rome, 
he  defended  himself  with  extreme  difficulty,  and  sometimes  not  without 
treachery. 

§  176.    Farmo9U8,  891-896,  and  Stephen  VL  897. 

AuaeQH  L  IT.  de  ordlnatlonlbiis  Formoel  (Btbl.  PP.  Lncrd.  Tb.  XVIL  p.  ls«.)  and  Dial  BQper  cania 
ft  neg.  Form.  (^MahiU.  AnaL  ed.  S.  p.  SSda.)    ManH  Th.  XVIII.  p^  Waa.  22188.    Uudprand  V,  a. 

When  Charles  the  Fat  was  deposed  by  the  German  people  on  account  of 
his  incapacity  (887),  and  when,  soon  after,  the  male  line  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  had  become  extinct  in  France,  Germany  and  France  became  distinct 
kingdoms.  Both  nations  were  rent  into  factions  by  the  contentions  of  the 
sons-in-law  and  the  illegitimate*  children  of  the  old  royal  family.  Italy  strug- 
gled for  its  independence  even  with  itself.  The  popes,  it  is  true,  were  free 
from  foreign  masters,  but  they  were  often  obliged  to  make  concessions  in  the 
party  contests  of  the  Romans  and  of  the  Italian  nobles.  GuUo^  Duke  of 
Spoleto,  and  Berengar^  Duke  of  Friuli,  contended  with  each  other  for  the 
crown  of  Italy,  and  placed  their  favorites  in  the  papal  chmr  according  as 
they  were  severally  successful.  Formosus,  after  a  life  of  great  vicissitude, 
was  elevated  to  the  apostolic  throne,  and  though  he  was  compelled  to  place 
the  imperial  crown  upon  the  head  of  Lambert^  the  son  of  Guido,  he  imme- 
diately summoned  the  German  Arnulf  to  Rome  to  free  Italy  from  the 
tyranny  of  that  prince.  Arnulf  was  then  crowned,  and  the  Romans  were 
made  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him,  with  the  understanding  that  their 
duties  to  the  pope  were  in  no  respect  to  be  afifectcd  by  such  an  act  ]^  suc- 
cessor, Stephen  F/.,  went  over  again  to  the  party  of  Guido,  and  having  dis- 
interred the  body  of  Formosus,  subjected  it  to  the  mockery  of  a  judicial 
trial.  Enraged  at  these  proceedings,  the  opposite  party  had  him  soon  after 
strangled  in  prison. 


c)  Cone  PontigoMuse  a.  876.    IRncm,  Tr.  ad  Episcc  de  Juro  MetropoL  (0pp.  Tb.  U.  p^  IVk) 
llincm,  AnnaL  {Pertz  Th.  L  p.  4998B.) 

d)  ManH  Th.  XVIL  p.  88T. 

«)  De  Preabyterifl  difTamatis  ad  Jo.  P.    {Hinem.  0pp.  Th.  IL  p.  768b.) 
/)  Annal,  FuUUna,  {PertaTh.  L  p.  893.) 
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§  177.    Pomocraey.    904-962. 

L  Tb«  principal  anthority  is  Lladprand,  bat  -when  he  writes  of  great  ontngeB,  he  mnat  be  com- 
pared with  otber  ehronfetera,  eapeelally  Flodoardi  Cbron.  and  bia  Fragm.  de  PontlfH  Rom.  {Ma- 
Mtton,  AcU  6a  a  Ben.  &  IIL  P.  IL)    Jaff^  BcfeaU  p.  807-622. 

IL  IMcktr^  nist  des  rdm.  Harenregimenta.  Lpz.  1707.  4  (2.  A.  Hist  der  mittlem  Snellen  ala  ein 
lidit  ana  der  Flnaternta.  178&  4.) 

Wkfle  Italy  bled  nnder  the  feuds  of  the  nobility,  the  Tuscan  party  obtained 
the  victory  at  Borne,  and  made  their  tool,  Sergitis  IIL^  pope  (904-911).  At 
the  head  of  this  Cu^on  stood  Alberic^  Marquis  of  Tuscany^  with  his  paramour 
Thsod4fraf  a  widow  of  a  noble  family,  and  her  daughter  Maria  (Marozia). 
These  last  were  exceedingly  beautiful,  crafty  and  bold  Roman  women,  whose 
love  of  power  and  of  Toluptnousness  were  so  subservient  to  each  other  that 
it  was  hard  to  tell  which  was  the  strongest  passion.  For  half  a  century 
their  fikvoritea,  sons  and  grandsons,  occupied  the  apostolic  chair.  Maria  made 
no  secret  of  the  parentage  of  her  children,  acknowledging  that  her  husband 
Alberie  was  the  father  of  Alherie^  and  Pope  Sergius  of  John,  On  the 
death  of  Sei^ua,  the  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  John  X.  (914-28),  by  the  crimi- 
nal favor  of  Theodora,  became  the  successor  of  St.  Peter.  By  him  the 
strength  of  Italy  was  united  against  the  Saracens,  who  for  forty  years  had 
maintained  a  settlement  on  the  borders  of  the  States  of  the  Church.  At  the 
bead  of  a  Greek  and  Roman  imperial  army,  he  destroyed  their  citadel  (916) 
on  the  Carig^ano  (liris).  After  the  death  of  Theodora,  the  pope,  with  the 
ttd  of  his  brother  Peter,  endeavored  to  make  himself  independent.  Maria 
had  the  Pope^a  brother  kiUed  before  his  eyes,  and  then  caused  him  to  be 
smotho^  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  (928).  Her  son,  John  JT/.,  ascended 
the  papal  throne  as  though  it  were  an  inheritance  from  his  father.  She  now 
married  Hngh,  Count  of  Provence,  who  was  regarded  as  the  real  king  of 
Italy.  But  her  secular  son  Alberie^  in  a  nocturnal  insurrection  of  the  Ro- 
maiMi  expelled  his  stepfather,  and  as  a  senator  (982-954)  exercised  supreme 
power  ia  Bome.  Under  his  administration  the  popes  possessed  nothing  but  a 
spiritual  Jariadiotion.  His  son  Octaciaih,  after  the  death  of  Agapetus  (956), 
aeiied  not  only  his  Other's  power,  but  the  episcopal  office,  and  was  the  first 
among  the  popes  who  assumed  an  ecclesiastical  name  on  attaining  the  papal 
throne.  At  John  XIL  (955-68),  he  hoped  to  disconnect  the  excesses  of  his 
tecalar  life  from  his  ecclesiastical  name  and  office. 

1 178.     Tht  Popes  vnder  the  OthoK 

Daring  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  Germany  became  conscious  of  its  power. 
Otho  I,  seized  upon  the  first  favorable  opportunity  for  renewing  the  German 
domimon  in  Italy,  (a)  Since  that  time  Germany  and  Italy  have  contrived  to 
exert  a  disastrous  influence  upon  each  other.  The  German  king  was  invited 
by  John  XIL  himself  to  deliver  the  mother  of  churches  from  the  violence 
(rf*  Berengar  IL^  the  new  king  of  Italy,  and  when  victorious,  he  was  crowned 
by  the  pope  at  Bome  (962),  on  his  taking  a  solemn  oath  that  he  would  pre- 
serve inviolate  the  person  of  the  pope,  and  all  property  belonging  to  the 

a)  W,  JD&tmiom,  MvbQeber  d.  I>eiitaeben  Reicha  unter  Otto  1  BerL  1889. 
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Roman  Church,  and  undertake  nothing  in  Rome  without  the  advice  of  the 
pope.  The  pope  and  all  the  notahles  of  the  city,  on  the  other  hand,  swore 
on  the  precious  body  of  St.  Peter  that  they  would  henceforth  abandon  the 
cause  of  Bcrengar  for  ever,  (b)  But  Italy  could  at  that  time  neither  dispense 
with  nor  endure  the  Germans.  John  soon  formed  an  alliance  with  Berengar 
to  drive  them  from  the  country.  Otho  hastened  back  and  had  the  pope 
cited  before  a  S^-nod  at  JRvme  (968),  which  convicted  him  of  murder,  blas- 
phemy, and  all  kinds  of  lewdness,  deposed  him,  and  elected  Leo  VIJI,  in  his 
stead.  The  Romans  then  swore  to  the  emperor  that  no  pope  should  be  cho- 
sen or  consecrated  without  his  consent.  ((^)  On  the  emperor^s  departure, 
John  returned  and  took  a  most  cruel  vengeance  on  his  enemies,  but  ho  was 
soon  after  found  dead  in  an  adulterous  bed,  slain  as  was  generally  believed 
by  the  devil.  The  succeeding  popes  were  nominated  and  with  great  difficulty 
sustained  by  the  emperor,  against  the  hatred  of  the  people  and  the  deceitful 
policy  of  the  Tuscan  party.  After  Otho's  death  (978),  CreacentiuM,  a  grand- 
son of  Theodora,  under  the  character  of  a  Ck)nsul,  armed  the  Roman  people 
against  the  foreign  tyranny.  Whenever  the  emperors  had  an  army  in  Italy, 
the  popes  were  entirely  subservient  to  their  will,  but  at  otiier  times  they 
wore  the  creatures  of  the  Roman  consul  and  people.  Otho  III,^  intending 
to  transfer  the  imperial  residence  to  Rome,  caused  his  young  nephew  Bruno 
to  be  proclaimed  pope,  under  the  name  of  Gregory  V,  (996),  {d)  subdued  the 
fortress  of  St.  Angelo,  and  had  Crescentius  beheaded,  and  a  rival  pope  niuti- 
Inted  (998).  Arnvl/y  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  and  a  natural  brother  of  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  had  surrendered  Rheims  to  this  relative,  and  had  after- 
wards fallen  into  the  hands  of  If  ugh  Copei^  his  enraged  king.  He  refiised  to 
acknowledge  any  one  but  the  pope  as  his  judge.  But  a  national  synod  at 
Rheims  (991)  compelled  him  to  resign  his  office,  and  placed  Gerbert  in  his 
chair,  (e)  The  pope  issued  sentence  of  excommunication  against  all  who 
acknowledged  the  validity  of  the  acts  of  that  synod.  In  vain  did  Gerbert 
remind  the  peoi)lo  that  it  was  not  his  own  interest,  but  the  welfare  of  the 
general  Church,  which  was  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  caprice  of  an  individual; 
lie  was  shunned  as  an  excommunicated  man  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  Rheims, 
and  finally  (995)  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  emperor  to  become  the  impe- 
rial tutor.  The  new  French  kingdom  sought  reconciliation  with  the  pope. 
Arnulf  was  reinstated  in  his  former  office  by  another  synod  held  at  Rheims 
(996),  and  even  Robert^  the  king,  submitted  to  a  decision  of  a  Roman  synod 
(998),  by  which  he  was  separated  from  his  wife  Bertha  on  account  of  a  spiritual 
relationship  and  a  natural  consanguinity  in  the  fourth  degree,  {f)  Soon  after, 
however,  on  the  premature  death  of  Gregory,  Otho  had  his  beloved  teacher 
elected  to  the  vacant  chair,  and  from  personal  regard,  while  proudly  denying 

b)  Gratian:  P.  I.  DUt  LXIII.  c  88.    Liudp.  VI,  «. 

c)  Liudp.  VI,  6-11.  Peru  Th.  IV.  p.  205a.  The  OorMk  LeonU  VIII.  as  to  its  essential  matter  b 
trnstworthy,  but  the  form  in  which  it  has  boon  known  since  the  11th  cent  is  not  beyond  sosiiidos. 
It  may  be  found  in  Perti  Th.  IV.  IL  p.  167.  as  an  extract  In  Gratian :  1\  L  DJst  LXIIL  c.  S8.— 
C.  F.  IFtrtely  de  Ottonis  M.  Ecdesiao  prosplciendi  conatu.  Magd.  1786.    d)  Jc^J^  p.  8898&. 

€)  Gorbert's  account  of  the  tran»action8  in  Jfansi  Th.  XIX  p.  lOSss. 

/)  AfatiHi  Th.  XIX.  p.  225.  Jlelgaldwt  Floriac,  Vito  KobcrU  c  17.  (Bouquet  Th.  X.  p.  107.) 
Tlie  view  entertained  in  the  next  century  may  be  found  in  PeL  Damicuti  L  II.  Ep.  18c 
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the  validity  of  all  former  grants,  he  presented  to  St.  Peter  eight  counties  be- 
longing to  the  States  of  the  Church  as  if  they  were  his  own.  (g)  Sylvester 
11.  (999-1003)  was  of  a  very  humble  origin,  and  in  early  life  had  been  a 
strenuoos  opponent  of  papal  assumptions.  His  elevation  and  his  knowledge 
seemed  so  extraordinary,  that  the  reverence  of  the  Germans  and  the  aversion 
of  the  Romans  produced  a  report  that  he  had  sold  his  soul  to  the  devil  as  the 
price  of  the  papacy.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  highest  youthful  aspirations 
the  emperor  suddenly  died  (1002),  and  the  power  of  his  favorite  pope  was 
broken.  (A) 

§  179.     The  Papacy  until  the  Synod  of  Sutri. 

L  JSjjff.  KegcsU  p.  851-Mi.  Gltiber  Radulfut^  a  monk  of  Clugnl  (about  1046\  Illst  snl  tern- 
porta.  </>«  CUeme  Th.  IV.  p.  1.)  Btmiao,  Bishop  of  Satrl  and  Placenta,  d.  1039,  L.  ad  amlc.  s.  de 
pMwcotione  Ecc  (Oefelii  Scrr.  rer.  Boicar.  Th.  II.  p.  794.)  In  and  after  the  flfth  book  there  to  a 
histoiy  of  the  Pop«s.fh)m  lienedict  IX.  to  Orcg.  YII.  Detiderius  (  Victor  I/I.)  de  inlroculto  h  S. 
Benedicto  alllMiQe  Caslnenslb.  irestls  DlalL  (BibL  PP.  Logd.  Th.  XVIII.  p.  853.)  Annates  Komani 
froD  1M&  {Perta  Th.  A'll.  p.  46S.) 

II.  Emgtlhardt,  Obea.  de  nyn.  SatriensL  Erlang.  1834  4.  TK  MittUr^  de  schtom.  in  Ecc.  Bom.  sub 
pOBtU  Ben.  IX.  Tar.  l^!S&,—SUna«l^  Qesch.  Dcatschl  anter  d.  friink.  Kaitwrn.  Lpz.  1S27. 

Id  Rome  the  contest  was  still  continued  between  a  popular  party  and  the 
Connt  of  Tusculum,  in  whose  family  the  papacy  had  become  hereditary  After  the 
time  of  Benetliet  VIIL  (1012.)  Benedict  IX.  reached  the  sacred  chair  (1038) 
when  he  was  yet  a  boy,  disgraced  it  by  crimes  which  are  usually  impractica- 
U9  at  sach  a  youthftil  period  of  life,  and  finally  was  driven  from  it  by  the 
people.  Sylvester  III.  was  put  in  his  place,  but  Benedict  was  soon  after 
brought  back  between  the  swords  of  his  party.  Convinced,  however,  that 
it  woold  be  impossible  to  sustain  himself  against  the  popular  contempt,  the 
tiara  was  sold  to  Gregory  YI.  The  latter  regarded  the  disgrace  of  acquiring 
the  pspal  crown  in  this  manner  as  a  necessary  sacrifice  for  the  deliverance 
of  the  Chnrch.  Benedict,  however,  soon  repented  of  this  transaction,  and 
three  popea  shared  the  Church  between  themselves.  Ilenry  III.  now  came 
to  restore  the  imperial  power  in  Italy,  and  assembled,  in  the  very  midst  of 
his  army,  the  Synod  of  Sutri  (1046),  by  which  the  papal  chair  was  pro- 
DOQDced  vacant.  Gregory  having  deposed  himself,  Suidger,  Bishop  of  Bam- 
berg, a  serious  and  pious  German  belonging  to  the  imperial  retinue,  was  then 
nliited  as  Pope  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  under  the  name  of  Clement  II, 
From  the  hands  of  the  newly  elected  pope  the  Gt^rman  king  received  the 
crown  of  the  Roman  Emperor^  and  was  made  the  Patrieius  of  the  cit}', 
and  the  Romans  swore  once  more  that  no  pope  should  be  chosen  contrary  to 
his  win. 

f  180.     The  Popes  under  Eildehrand,  1048-1073. 

L  JhmlM,  DeMsrius^  and  AnnaU»  Rom.  as  referred  to  in  the  preceding  section.  Leo  Otiien- 
tU,  GanllJial  Bishop  of  Ostia,  1101,  Chron.  monasterii  Casinens.  {Muratori  Th.  IV.  p.  IM.)  Tlieso 
vere  tbonwi^  admirers  of  Oregorj.  Many  notices  may  be  found  in  the  epistles  of  the  Cardinal 
Biabop  of  Osd^  Damiani^  d.  1072,  who  essentially  agreed  with  Hildebrand,  but  with  all  his  con- 


g)  Otkmi*  TIL  Diploma.  (Baron,  ad  ann.  1191.  Na  57.)  comp.  Liudpr.  Uist  Otton.  c.  19. 
A)  JTowrf  Th.  XIX.  p.  240SSL— a  F.  Hock,  Oerbert  o.  Sylr.  II.  n.  sl  Jahrh.  Vienna.  1S37.    Wil- 
ls JahrMchtr  d.  DsatMfacD  Beichs  nntsr  Otto  IIL  BerL  ISIO.    ./iU^,  Begesta  p  843SS. 
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traotod  ylews  was  lodependeqily  opposed  to  what  be  called  the  holT^ftatan  aad  the  whole  papaoy. 
AnnfxUt  AUahenstt^  restored  by  W.  Gleeebrecbt  BerL  1S41. 

IL  Joh,  Voifft,  Hildebr.  al&  Greg.  VIL  o.  a.  Zeltalter.  Welm.  (1815.)  18««L    O.  Oauandtr^  d. 
Zeitalter  HUdebr.  fOr  o.  gegen  ihn.  Darinst  1842.— iT^^^,  deutscbe  Papate.  S  Abth. 

The  popes  of  this  period  were  dependent  npon  the  emperor,  but  they 
were  generally  men  selected  for  that  station  on  account  of  their  eoclesiasti- 
cal  character,  and  firom  the  fact  that  as  general  bishops  of  the  empire,  hon- 
orably and  securely  residing  at  Rome,  they  had  attained  a  high  degree  of 
ecclesiastical  influence.  Tlie  general  voice  of  the  people  demanded  of  them  the 
deliverance  of  the  Ohurch  from  the  simony  and  the  licentiousness  of  the  clergy. 
The  bishoprics  were  regularly  and  sometimes  at  auction  set  up  for  sale,  and  the 
bishops  sought  remuneration  for  the  expense  of  their  purchase  trova.  the  sale  of 
the  inferior  offices.  The  whole  Church  had  become  venal.  What  had  been  ob- 
tained by  worldly  policy  was  administered  and  enjoyed  in  a  worldly  manner. 
The  power  of  Henry  III,  was  so  great  in  Italy,  that  Roman  messengers  were 
sent  to  him  demanding  that  he  would  bestow  on  them  some  one  for  a  pope. 
At  the  Diet  of  Worms,  Bruno,  Bishop  of  Toul,  a  cousin  of  the  emperor,  was 
elected  to  that  office,  and  under  the  name  of  Leo  IX,  (1048-64)  proved  him- 
self a  pious  man,  but  somewhat  dependent  upon  those  who  surrounded  him. 
A  Roman  monk,  whom  he  was  desirous  of  making  one  of  his  retinue,  re- 
fused all  connection  with  him  because  he  had  obtained  his  station  in  the 
Ohurch  not  in  accordance  with  ecclesiastical  laws,  but  by  worldly  power.  In 
compliance  with  the  counsel  of  this  man,  the  pope  went  to  Rome  in  ^e 
character  of  a  pilgrim,  and  was  there  regularly  elected  by  the  clergy  and 
people  of  the  city.  The  monk  who  had  such  an  influence  over  him  was 
Hildebr  and.  He  was  born  probably  at  Saona,  the  son  of  a  mechanic,  was 
educated  at  Clngni,  and  had  shared  the  exile  of  Gregory  YI.  in  Germany. 
Leo  sought  in  the  national  councils  of  France  and  Germany  to  re-establish 
discipline,  and  to  remove  all  those  priests  who  had  purchased  their  offices 
and  would  not  perform  penance  for  their  sin.  In  a  campaign  against  the 
Normans  who  had  conquered  Apulia,  his  whole  army  was  finally  destroyed. 
But  when  the  imprisoned  vicegerent  of  Christ  beheld  the  conquerors  at  his 
feet,  he  blessed  their  arms  and  confirmed  their  conquests,  (a)  When  Leo 
died,  Hildebrand,  then  a  subdeacon,  was  commissioned  by  the  Roman  people 
to  select  a  successor,  and  chose  Gebhard,  Bishop  of  Eichstadt,  Victor  IL 
(1056-57).  (^)  This  man,  on  account  of  his  wisdom  and  wealth  as  well  as 
for  his  consanguinity  and  friendship  with  the  emperor,  was  the  most  power- 
ful bishop  in  the  empire.  The  principal  object  aimed  at  in  his  election,  was 
to  break  up  a  party  of  which  he  had  been  the  centre,  but  which  had  been 
opposed  to  the  papal  power  over, the  bishops,  and  to  enlist  his  great  personal 
influence  against  those  abuses  which  prevailed  beyond  the  Alps.  Against 
these,  Hildebrand,  when  Legate,  had  so  efi*ectually  contended,  that  the  con- 
trition of  a  perjured  bishop  before  his  piercing  glance  was  regarded  as  a 
miraculous  influence  upon  the  conscience,  (c)    The  Emperor  Henry,  when 

a)  Wibertu9^  Bruno's  Archdeacon  at  TonI,  Vita  Leon.  {^Muratori  Th.  Ill  P.  L  p^  9T8.) 
Bishop  of  Be«nl,  about  1100,  ViU  Leon.  (Ih.  P.  IL  pc  846.) 
h)  Ylto  and  Epp.  in  ManH  Th.  XIX.  p.  88& 
c)  According  to  Damiani  Bar^m.  ad  ann.  lOSOi  Na  Vim, 
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dying,  commended  bis  son  to  the  protection  of  the  pope,  and  Victor  pro- 
mised tliat  the  empire  should  be  given  to  the  royal  child,  Ilenry  IV,  But  a 
new  power  had  recently  been  established  in  Italy,  by  the  marriage  of  God- 
frey of  Lorraine  with  Beatrice,  the  widow  of  the  Marquis  of  Tuscany.  God- 
frey's brother,  Stephen  /X,  was  actuated  by  the  very  spirit  of  the  Keforma- 
tion.  His  plan  of  estabUshing  a  national  empire  in  Itidy,  by  investing  his 
brother  with  the  royal  dignity,  was  defeated  by  his  want  of  decision  or  his  early 
death  (Aug.  2,  1058.)  {d)  The  Roman  nobles,  with  a  party  of  the  clergy  op- 
posed to  the  Reformation,  placed  upon  the  throne  the  Bishop  of  Veletri,  Bene- 
dict X.  Ilildebrand,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  imperial  court,  then  procured 
the  election  of  Gebhard,  Archbishop  of  YIotquqq^  Nicholas  IL  (lOoS-Ol.)  {e) 
The  duke  Godfrey  conducted  him  to  Rome,  and  Benedict  submitted.  At  a 
Boman  synod  (1059),  Nicholas  committed  almost  exclusively  to  the  college 
of  cardinals  the  power  of  choosing  the  pope,  in  order  that  the  papal  election 
might  not  be  disturbed  by  the  factious  interests  of  the  nobles,  or  the  storms 
of  popular  elections.  The  right  of  King  Ilenry  and  of  his  successors  (which, 
however,  he  would  have  obtained  personally  from  the  apostolic  see)  was 
made  the  subject  of  special  stipulation.  (/)  The  Roman  court  perceived  the 
advantage  of  an  alliance  with  the  Nonnans  in  opposition  to  the  Germans,  and 
it  agreed  with  the  piety  and  policy  of  Robert  GuUcard  to  have  his  conquests 
io  Lower  Italy  and  his  designs  upon  Sicily  pronounced  lawful  and  holy  by 
the  pope.  lie  now  became,  accordingly,  the  vassal  and  protector  of  the  Ro- 
man Church.  (</)  By  his  assistance  the  offended  nobility,  and  especially  the 
Action  of  the  Count  of  Tusculum,  was  overthrown.  On  the  death  of  Nicholas, 
HUdebrand^  in  connection  with  the  cardinals,  made  choice  of  Anselm,  Bishop 
of  Lucca,  Alexander  II,  (1001-73).  The  imperial  court  regarded  the  alliance 
with  the  Normans  with  much  uneasiness,  and  therefore  induced  the  Lombardic 
bishops  to  proclaim  Cadolaus,  Bishop  of  Parma,  Ilonorius  IL,  as  pope,  whose 
previous  life  gave  sufficient  assurance  that  the  Church  would  be  ])rotocted  against 
simony  and  concubinage.  But  Godfrey  drew  his  sword,  and  the  Normans  were 
arrayed  in  defence  of  the  pope  chosen  by  Hildebrand,  and  when  Ilanno, 
Archbisliop  of  Cologne,  carried  off  the  person  of  the  German  king,  then  in 
his  minority,  that  he  might  take  upon  himself  the  regency,  Ilonorius  was 
generaUy  abandoned.  The  work  of  reformation,  however,  produced  but 
little  result  in  the  Church  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  the  bishops, 
supported  by  the  king,  Henry  IV.  was  desirous  of  a  divorce  from  his  noble 
bat  much-abused  wife.  The  Cardinal  Damiani,  at  a  synod  held  at  Mentz,  so 
frij^tened  the  bishops  when  they  seemed  disposed  to  favor  the  royal  request, 
that  they  dared  not  comply.  When  the  Saxons  sent  messengers  to  Rome  as 
to  a  divine  court,  to  complain  of  Henry  IV.  for  his  intolerable  oppression  of 
his  subjects,  and  for  exposing  to  sale  all  ecclesiastical  offices  to  raise  a  reve- 
nue for  the  support  of  soldiers  employed  against  his  people,  Alexander  sum- 
moned the  king  to  answer  the  charges  at  Rome.    Henry^s  wrath  at  so  strange 

J)  Un  OttUnM.  II,  lOOfli. 
«)  Tttft  tad  Bppi  In  ManH  Th.  XIX  p.  867. 

/)  StatQtitm  de  el«ctione  Papae.  Ptrt»  Th.  IV.  2.  p.  176.    A  fiUsifled  text  in  GraHan :  P.  L 
OkL  XXIIL  &  L—JK  Ounila  de  Nlc  IL  decreto.  Argent  887.  4 
g)  BoCh  feiid«l  octhB  are  to  be  seen  In  Baron,  ad  ann.  1009.  No.  708. 
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a  proceeding  was  soon  after  allayed  by  the  sudden  news  of  Alexander's  death. 
It  was  then  that  Hildebrand  felt  that  the  time  had  come  in  which  he  might 
enter  upon  the  execution  of  the  plan  for  which  he  had  long  been  preparing, 
and  might  assume  the  dignity  of  an  independent  sovereign.  Even  at  the 
funeral  of  Alexander,  the  people  exclaimed,  "  Hildebrand  is  Pope,  St.  Peter 
has  elected  him  I '' 

§  181.     Oreg<yry  VIL  April  22,  1073— J/ay  25,  1085. 

I.  1)  Grsgorii  Reglstri  a  Epp.  I.  XI.  The  10th  book  is  wanting  In  rU  tho  editt  bitlMito,  as  in 
ManH  Th.  XX.  p.  60$«.  According  to  the  investigations  of  Gietebrecht  on  the  basis  of  the  Cpd. 
Vaticanns  the  Beglstmm  is  not  the  of&cial  record  of  Gregory's  writings,  bat  the  ftrst  fexen  books  are 
a  collection  which  a  contemporary  fbrmed  firom  them  corresponding  to  tho  seven  first  years  of  Ills 
public  administration.  The  8th  book,  which  was  not  an  til  a  later  period  divided  according  to  the 
years  of  his  reign,  contains  all  his  other  writings  afterwards  foand,  complied  without  a  strict  regard 
to  their  chronulogical  order.  Tha^  J(iJ9^  Rcgesta  p.  402-443.  Act-^  of  council  Se,  orlg.  docc. :  ifarui 
Th.  XX.  p.  40258.  and  in  ZTldaHci  Bahenherg.  Codex  Epist  collected  about  1125.  {Ec^-ard.  Th.  IL 
p.  1.)  2)  Panegyrists:  Bonhto  and  others  referred  to  at  the  hesd  of  (  179a.  Puuius  B^rni-id^n 
«t«,  canon  at  Ratisbon,  about  1130,  de  Vita  Greg.  {Jfuratori  Th.  III.  P.  I.  p.  817.)  Bruno^  a  Saxon 
clergyman.  Hist,  belli  Saxon.  1078-81.  {Frehsr.  Th.  I.  p.  171.)  The  biographies  of  Pandulph  of  PUrf, 
and  NicoUt8ot  Aragon,  tor  the  sake  of  the  original  authorities  preserved  in  them.  {3furft1/*ri  Th. 
III.  P.  I.  p.  804.)  8)  Opponents:  Benno,  a  Cardinal  of  the  party  of  Clement  III.  the  Antipope,  de 
vlU  et  gestis  Ilildebr.  1.  II.  Otberi,  Bishop  of  Liege,  de  viU  et  obitu  Henr.  IV.  (Both  are  in  Gol- 
dnhtVi  Apologia  pro  Uenr.  IV.  Han.  1611.  4.)  Concerning  fhigmentsof  anotlier  adverse  writer: 
Pert*  Archiv.  vol  V.  p.  85.  Among  the  Panegyrists  the  praise  is  anqualifled,  but  although  Paul  of 
Bernr.  writes  as  an  independent  man,  and  Bruno  pawdonately  when  in  opiHisition  to  tlie  emperor, 
they  express  the  sentiment  of  a  whole  nation.  On  tlie  same  side  are  also  found  some  impartial 
chroniclers,  as  Laml>ert,  Marianus  Scotus,  Otto  of  Freysingen,  and,  respecting  the  character  of  Greg- 
ory, even  Sigbert    On  the  other  hand,  Benno's  work  is  nothing  but  a  lampoon  full  of  contradictiona. 

II.  Gaah,  Apol.  Greg.  Tub.  1792.  Voigt  and  Cassander  referre<i  to  at  the  head  €»f  |  ISO.  A.  ds 
VidaUlan,  Vie  de  Grdgolre  VIL  Par.  1887.  2  Th.  J.  W.  Bovoden,  Life  of  Gregory  VIL  Lond,  1840. 
2  Th.—SolM,  Ileinrich  IV.  Munich.  1S2&  Verfnfi,  de  commntatione,  qnam  subilt  Itierarcbia  Bom. 
auctore  Greg.  Tn\j.  ad  Rh.  1882.  \J.  Stfph^s^  Hildebrand,  or  Greg.  VIL  (in  Ed.  Review,  Jan.  ISIS, 
and  Eclectic  Mag.  June,  1845).] 

That  he  might  not  be  embarrassed  with  an  antipope,  Gregory  VII.  asked 
the  consent  of  the  king  to  his  assumption  of  the- tiara.  Uenry  IV.,  deceived 
by  tlio  humility  and  frankness  exhibited  in  his  letter,  readily  granted  what 
it  would  liave  been  diflScult  to  withhold.  No  doubt  Gregory  secretly  desired  the 
possession  of  the  papal  crown,  but  the  same  feeling  which  even  at  a  later  period, 
in  the  midst  of  a  stormy  activity,  made  him  sometimes  tired  of  the  hostility 
of  the  world,  and  long  for  retirement,  for  he  was  a  sickly  man,  now  made 
him  shrink  from  the  struggle  in  which  he  foresaw  he  must  engage  in  opposition 
to  the  clergy,  the  bishops,  and  even  the  king,  if  he  would  radically  heal  the 
maladies  of  the  Ohurch.  The  marriages  of  the  clergy,  contracted  with  a 
consciousness  of  guilt,  and  generally  of  a  dissolute  character,  were  the  most 
universal  cause  of  their  corruption.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  that  mar- 
riage should  be  freely  conceded  to  them,  or  bo  rendered  utterly  impracti- 
cable. At  a  synod  held  at  Rome  (1074),  Gregory  re-established  the  ancient 
law  of  celibacy.  The  largest  portion  of  the  inferior  clergy  in  Lombardy  and 
beyond  the  Alps  were  indignant  at  this.  It  was,  however,  only  by  renounc- 
ing the  delights  and  cares  of  domestic  life  tliat  the  clergy  could  secure  the 
independence  of  the  Church,  and  yet  retain  possession  of  her  vast  estates. 
By  exciting  the  common  people  against  all  married  priests,  the  papal  law  pre- 
vailed in  spite  of  their  desperate  opposition.    A  second  Roman  synod  (1075) 
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pronoanoed  the  decisive  sentence  by  which  all  simony  was  condemned^  and 
the  freedom  of  the  Church  was  declared,  since  every  one  was  laid  under  ex- 
oommnnication  who  should  give  or  receive  an  ecclesiastical  office  from  the 
hands  of  a  layman.  The  kings,  in  opposition  to  this,  defended  a  long  estab- 
lished prerogative  which  was  a  powerful  support  to  their  thrones.  In  the 
mind  of  Gregory  the  idea  of  a  universal  theocracy  had  become  ascendant,  in 
which  a  vicar  of  God  in  times  of  brute  violence  (fanstrecht)  might  stand 
between  princes  and  their  people,  enforcing  the  law  of  divine  right  by  his 
spiiitnal  power,  and  able  either  to  humble  the  people  or  to  depose  princes. 
As  the  cause  of  the  papacy  was  then  believed  to  be  identical  with  that  of 
general  reformation,  and  all  felt  the  necessity  of  a  supreme  moral  power 
when  sneh  lawless  violence  prevailed,  and  of  a  legitimate  dominion  of  the 
spiritual  over  the  merely  physical  nature,  of  which  the  state  was  regarded 
ts  the  representative,  tlie  best  portion  of  society  were  favorable  to  this  view. 
Many,  however,  saw  the  necessary  result  of  intrusting  such  unlimited  power 
to  the  hand  of  a  man.  (a)  Gregory  never  lost  an  opportunity  as  a  feudal 
lord  paramount,  and  as  an  umpire  or  lawgiver,  to  assert  with  greater  or  lees 
fuooesB  his  office  of  a  divine  vicar  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  His  princi- 
ples he  openly  and  boldly  avowed,  (h)  however  careful  and  reserved  he 
might  be  in  expressing  opinions  of  particular  persons ;  but  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  pmrpoees  he  never  heatated,  if  necessary,  to  make  use  of  the 
most  t^rible  measures.  He  gathered  around  himself  men  of  vigoi^us  and 
elevated  mindsi,  whom  he  raised  often  against  their  own  wills  from  monastic 
coDeealment  to  the  highest  dignities.  Beatrice  and  her  daughter  Matilda, 
Oomitesa  of  Tuscany,  always  participated  in  his  most  secret  counsels.  The 
raapicioDfl  which  some  attempted  to  throw  upon  his  relations  to  the  former 
lady,  were  too  convenient  for  the  purposes  of  the  thousands  whose  inclina- 
tions he  opposed,  to  acquire  any  high  degree  of  probability  when  opposed  to 
tiie  amform  character  of  the  parties,  (e)  More  credible  evidences  show  that 
the  relation  was  that  of  an  earnest  f&ther  to  his  spiritual  daughter,  who  did 
Ikmiage  to  his  lofty  spirit,  and  was  delighted  when  he  intrusted  to  her  his 
cares,  and  allowed  her  to  asost  him  with  her  wealth  and  power.  Gregory 
was  indeed  hated  by  the  clergy  and  the  principal  men  of  Italy,  but  on 
Ohristmfts  night  in  the  year  1074,  the  people  delivered  him  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  youth  among  the  nobility,  who  had  formed  a  conspiracy  and  threat- 
ened his  life.  His  opinion  that  Spain  by  an  ancient  legal  title  belonged  to 
St.  Peter,  and  that  Hungary  had  formerly  been  given  to  St.  Peter  by  one  of 
its  kings,  just  as  Saxony  was  said  to  have  been  given  by  the  Emperor  Charles, 
remaned  only  as  an  idea  founded  upon  a  legendary  tradition  to  be  taken  up 
by  any  one  who  might  afterwards  have  the  power  to  act  upon  the  sog- 


<r)  ApologU  pro  Henr.  lY.  1098,  written  probftbly  bf  Waltram^  Bishop  of  Naninbnn^  and  a  Tract 
de  inrestftniB  Epboc  by  the  same.  Besides  other  Apologists  in  GoldcM  Theodorici,  Ep.  ad 
Givg.  a.  1O90L  (JfariMM  Tbesanr.  dov.  Anecdot  Th.  L  p.  214s8.)  For  Oregor. :  Bemold.  Omstani. 
Afiolofpt  pro  deeretk  Oref.  (JTanai  Th.  XX.  p.  401)  Letters  and  Pamphlets :  VaMrmann  Tb.  IL 
p.  lS8c  AnmlmuM^  Bp.  of  Lnoca,  oontn  Gnibertnm  AntSpapom  L  II.  a.  1084  (BlbL  PP.  Lugd.  Th. 
XVIIL  PL  fOi.)    Otben  la  GrtUm'^  ApoL  pro  Greg.  (Oppi  Th.  YL) 

b)  Stin  as  ft  eoneellon  bj  another  hand,  comp^  DkstatiM  Ortgiyrii  YIL  (L.  IL  Ep.  66l  Manti  Th. 
>l«ii>   <» Iwrnhwi  Jrtu^ ftd ana. IWl 
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gestioD.  (d)  If  he  sometimes  made  concessions  when  great  power  and  tal- 
ents were  arrayed  against  him,  as  when  Philip  of  France,  and  still  more, 
when  Willie m  the  Conqueror  of  England  resisted  his  measures,  it  was  be- 
cause his  extraordinary  knowledge  of  political  affairs  enabled  him  to  judge 
how  far  he  might  venture,  and  made  him  see  the  necessity  of  using  worldly 
means  in  worldly  transactions.  But  even  when  yielding  to  necessity,  he 
openly  avowed,  that  just  as  God  had  patience  with  the  wickedness  of  man, 
he  endured  iigustice  only  for  the  present  in  the  hope  of  a  future  meliora- 
tion, (f)  The  impetuous  instability  of  the  youthful  Henry  IV.,  who  had  been 
invested  with  the  purple  even  from  his  birth,  had  been  educated  without  disci- 
pline, and  lived  ever  afterwards  without  affection,  presented  a  fair  mark  for  his 
terrible  and  cool  precision.  In  opposition  to  this  prince,  Gregory  went  forward 
reforming  the  Church  and  exalting  the  papacy,  and  finally  he  beheld  the 
highest  of  all  earthly  powers  humbled  before  it.  When  the  trade  in  eccle- 
siastical offices  waa  persisted  in  at  court,  and  those  counsellors  who  had  been 
excommunicated  on  this  account  were  reinstated ;  when  Henry's  paramours 
went  about  adorned  with  jewels  taken  from  the  sacred  vessels,  and  the  Sax- 
ons endured  the  most  horrible  oppression,  the  pope  demanded  that  the  king 
should  answer  for  these  things  at  Rome,  and  threatened  him  with  excommu- 
nication on  his  disobedience.  At  a  synod  held  at  Worms  (Jan.  24,  1076), 
the  king  had  .the  pope  deposed  as  a  tyrant  who  had  laid  unhallowed  hands 
upon  the  Lord's  anointed.  Gregory  replied  by  hurling  against  him  an  anath- 
ema which  absolved  all  Christians  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  him.  By 
his  violent  proceedings  Henry  had  already  fallen  out  with  the  princes  of  his 
court,  so  that  they  hated  him  more  than  they  valued  the  independence  of  the 
empire.  They  therefore  resolved,  at  an  assembly  held  at  Trihur  (Oct.  1076), 
that  if  the  ban  6f  excommunication  were  not  removed  from  Henry  within  t 
year,  he  should  forfeit  his  throne.  With  a  broken  spirit  the  monarch  ob- 
tained absolution  (Jan.  28,  1077),  after  he  had  brought  disgrace  upon  himself 
and  his  kingdom  at  Canossa,  Finally  he  seized  those  weapons  which  had 
long  been  offered  him  by  the  nobles  of  Lombardy.  Again  the  sentence  of 
excommunication  and  deposition  was  issued  against  him,  a  rival  pope  and  a 
rival  king  were  set  up,  and  Italy  and  Germany  were  filled  with  blood. 
Gregory  had  predicted  that  in  that  year  a  false  king  should  die,  (/)  and  ac- 
cordingly Rudolph  of  Swabia,  whom  he  had  himself  made  king,  died  (1080). 
Henry  besieged  and  took  Rome  (1084),  but  the  pope  in  his  castle  of  St 
Angelo  would  even  then  accept  of  nothing  but  the  unconditional  submis- 
sion of  the  king,  and  was  liberated  by  Robert  Guiscard.  But  the  Romanic 
nations  commended  the  king's  cause,  (g)  and  the  Romans  were  tired  of  the 
evils  which  the  implacable  spirit  of  the  pope  brought  upon  them.  Gregory 
withdrew  himself  from  them  with  his  Normans,  and  died  at  Salerno,  with  the  feel- 
ings of  a  martyr,  though  binding  and  loosing  his  fellow-men  even  in  death.  (A) 


d)  Beglstr.  IV,  28.  II,  18.  VIII,  28.    Desgl  Corsica  V,  4. 

e)  E.  g.  the  cnfeofhnent  of  Oulscard  in  ManH  Th.  XX  p.  814 

/)  Siffh.  Gembl.  ad  ann.  lOSO.    Bonlzo's  attempt  to  juf^tify  this  proceeding  is  therefore  about  as 
absurd  as  Benno's  accusation  of  witchcraft    ff)  Reglstr.  VII,  8. 

A)  The  fiilsehood  which  from  t^i  ot  the  power  of  the  deceased  pope  was  inyented,  may  be  found  in 


i 
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§  182.     Gregorys  Successors,  1085-1099. 

Victor  TIL  1085-87.  Jftitui  Th.  XX.  p.  (WOssw  Leo  OHtUnn.  see  at  the  head  of  $  180.  Blogr.  by . 
PandulpkuM  Pisan.  and  Bernard.  Guidon,  written  during  the  18tb  Ct-nt.  In  Muratori  Th.  IIL  P. 
Lpi  «b\.— Urban  JI.  lOSS-99.  Matui  Th.  XX.  p.  G42s9.  Jafl,  p.  448ss.  PandulpJi,  and  Ber- 
nard, in  Muratori  I.  c.  After  and  along  with  the  sources:  Ruinart  in  Mahillon  et  Ruin.  0pp. 
poetb.  Par.  1724.  4.  Among  the  chroniclers,  especially  J^o  Ostlens^  &  Bernold^  monk  of  S.  Bla- 
ski  Chron.  lOM-1100.  {PertM  Th.  VIL  p.  835.) 

Gregory's  principles  were  deeply  impressed  upon  the  age  in  which  ho 
lived,  and  the  clergy  began  to  understand  the  advantages  they  acquired  by 
sacrificing  their  domestic  enjoyments.  Those  who  had  been  selected  by 
Gregory  as  worthy  to  become  his  successors  were  one  after  another  raised  to 
the  apostolic  chair.  Desid^rius^  the  Abbot  of  Montecassino,  Victor  IIL, 
resolutely  refused  to  leave  the  retirement  of  his  convent,  and  thereby  seri- 
ously impaired  his  influence,  but  he  rigidly  followed  out  the  course  on  which 
his  illustrious  Mend  had  entered  On  his  premature  death,  Otho,  who  out 
of  disgust  with  the  world  had  resigned  his  canonicato  at  Rheims  and  betaken 
himself  to  Clugni,  where  he  had  been  noticed  by  Gregory  and  made  Bishop 
of  Ostia,  and  afterwards  as  Legate  had  been  the  prisoner  and  the  mortal 
enemy  of  Henry,  became  pope  under  the  name  of  Urban  IL  When  Gre- 
gory was  dead,  the  emperor,  who  had  now  attained  maturity  in  the  midst  of 
the  storms  through  which  he  had  passed,  with  his  pope  Clement  111.  exer- 
cised sovereignty  over  Upper  and  Central  Italy.  Renouncing  her  widowhood 
that  she  might  promote  the  interests  of  the  Romish  Church,  Matilda^  by  her 
apparent  marriage  with  Wel^  Duke  of  Bavaria,  gave  for  a  brief  period  a 
military  leader  to  the  papal  party.  The  conduct  of  the  emperor  was  far 
more  effectual  than  were  all  the  solicitations  of  the  pope  to  drive  his  son 
Conrad  into  acts  of  treason  (1093).  Urban,  at  the  great  Council  of  Cler- 
mont  (1096),  excommunicated  Philip  of  France  for  his  adulterous  connec- 
tion with  the  Countess  Bortrade,  and  forbade  all  persons  invested  with 
ecclesiastical  offices  taking  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  a  layman.  In  conse« 
queoce  of  the  crusades,  the  pope  not  only  obtained  an  enthusiastic  army 
for  the  execution  of  his  plans,  but  his  moral  influence  was  so  much  in- 
creased that  he  became  tlie  head  of  all  the  popular  movements  of  the  West- 
em  world.  Philip  was  compelled  to  give  up  his  paramour,  and  IJenry  and 
Ws  pope  lost  all  power  in  Italy.  Urban,  however,  purchased  nothing  but  the 
precious  friendship  of  the  Normans,  and  preserved  nothing  but  the  shadow 
of  his  ecclesiastical  claims  in  the  appointment  of  Count  Hoger  and  his  suc- 
cessors to  be  the  perpetual  legates  of  the  pope  in  Sicily  (Monarchia  Siciliae).* 


Sgb.  GembL  ton.  lOS^.  The  truth  may  be  eeen  in  Paul.  Bemrid.  c  lOSas.  Respecting  Gregory's 
caaoBizmtimi  and  the  oppodtlon  made  to  it  by  the  courts :  L'avocat  du  Diable,  ou  mcnioires  ear  la 
▼1«  et  rar  la  I^nde  da  P.  Greg.  TIL  174a  8  Th. 

•  Monti  Th.  XX.  p.  e&9.  Oaufredi  Malaterra  Hist  Sicula  IV,  29.  {Muratori  Th.  V.  p.  6<a.) 
L  R  Du  Pu^,  Defence  de  la  monarehie  de  SfcQe  oontre  les  entreprises  de  la  Conr  de  Rome.  Amst 
171&4. 
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§  183.     The  Crusades,     Congest  of  Jerusalem. 

L  CoIIecdoos:  J.  Bongars,  Oesta  Dei  per  Francos.  Hanov.  1611.  2  Th.  C  SchiUer,  hisL  Memoir 
Abth.  L  vol  1-8.    J.  Michaud,  BibHoth^qQe  des  Croi8ade&  Par.  18Sa  4  Tb. 

n.  F.  WiOtm,  Geficb.  d.  Krenzz.  Lpz.  1807-82.  7  vols.  Miehaud,  UbL  dcs  Crolsades.  Par.  1S12. 
•d.  &  1S40SIL  6  vuh.  [MicfuzwTt  H.  of  tbe  CnlMde^  tranal.  hj  Wm.  Jlobtan,  Load.  18^2.  8  vol&  12:] 
JT.  V.  SyhA,  Gescb.  d.  eraten  Krenzi.  Diis&  1841.  [T.  KeighUey^  Tbe  Cmsadera,  Lond.  1S&2. 12.  C. 
MUl,  II.  of  tbe  Cmsadea.  Pbilad.  1SI5.  G.  P.  R.  Jam—,  CbiTaliy  and  tbe  CruMdas.  New  York. 
1827.  Eclectic  Mag.  April,  1S45.] 

The  attraction  toward  the  Holy  Land  which  had  formerly  prerailed  in 
the  Chnrch  had  never  been  intermpted,  but  in  coneeqnence  of  the  ardent 
and  sensnons  devotion  which  was  ahnost  nniversal  in  the  eleventh  centory, 
it  then  became  especially  powerful.  German  bishops  with  their  soldiers 
heroically  defended  themselves  against  a  sndden  attack  of  the  Saracens  which 
took  place  on  Easter,  1066.  (a)  Even  before  this  (999),  Syltesier  11.^  in  the 
name  of  the  desolate  Holy  City,  had  called  npon  the  genera)  Chnrch  for  aid. 
Gregory  (1074)  once  entertained  serions  thoughts  of  becoming  leader  of  a  host 
for  the  liberation  of  the  Christian  portion  of  the  East.  (5)  When  the  Se\jn- 
kian  Turks  bad  established  their  empire  in  Asia  Minor,  and  had  conquered 
S3rria  (after  1073),  the  pilgrims  and  Christians  in  Palestine  made  bitter  com- 
plaints of  their  intolerable  ill-treatment  there.  The  hermit  Peter  of  Amiens 
made  known  the  prayers  of  the  oriental  Christians,  and  announced  an  imme- 
diate commission  from  Christ  for  their  deliverance.  Urban  11.^  at  a  general 
assembly  of  the  Church  at  Clermont  (1095),  earnestly  exh(»rted  aD  to  enter 
upon  this  holy  war  under  a  leader -who  never  wanted  provisions,  and  on 
whose  side  victory  was  certain,  the  reward  was  eternal,  and  death  was  mar- 
tyrdom. All  the  people  shouted,  "  God  wills  it  I  '*  (c)  A  hundred  thousand 
men,  chiefly  Frenchmen,  in  the  first  moments  of  exhilaration  took  upon 
themselves  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  by  which  Christians  were  to  be  known  as 
true  disciples.  Secular  embarrassments  and  passions,  romantic  pleasures  and 
superstitious  hopes,  doubtless  had  much  to  do  in  this,  and  yet  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  the  spirit  which  animated  these  masses  for  two  hundi:ed  years 
was  something  superior  to  that  of  this  world.  But  it  was  not  for  a  holy 
sepulchre  alone  that  these  expeditions  were  undertaken.  They  had  also  in 
view  the  honor  of  the  Christian  name,  the  triumph  of  oppressed  Christianity 
in  the  East,  and  the  dominion  of  Europe  over  Asia.  An  undisciplined  host 
which  followed  the  hermit's  ass,  was  reduced  to  half  its  original  number  in 
passing  through  Bulgaria,  and  finally  was  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Turks. 
When  the  more  disciplined  army  of  the  crusaders  reached  the  plain  of 
Nicaea,  they  found  a  high  pyramid  formed  of  the  bones  of  their  predecessors. 
At  Edessa,  which  voluntarily  surrendered  to  Baldwin,  and  at  Nicaea  and 
Antioch,  which  were  soon  conquered,  the  pilgrim  prinoes  erected  principali- 
ties for  themselves.  After  indescribable  sufferings,  Jerusalem  was  stormed 
on  the  fifteenth  of  July,  1099,  and  through  blood  and  flames  tbe  army 
marched  singing  holy  songs  to  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection.     Godfrey  of 


o)  Lambert  Schafn.  ad.  ann.  1066. 

h)  Sj/Itestri  £p.  ad.  univ.  £cc  {Bouquet  Th.  X  p.  4266.)    Gregor.  ad  Henr.  B.  (Jfawai  Tb. 
'XX.  p.  150.) 

c)  Manti  Tb.  XX.  {>.  32l8s.    Bongarg  Tb.  L  p.  SC  81. 8S2sa. 
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BcuiUon  was  proclaimed  the  first  king  of  Jerusalem,  although  the  piety  of 
his  heroic  spirit  refused  to  wear  a  royal  crown  where  the  Son  of  Crod  had 
worn  a  crown  of  thorns. 

§  184.    Pa$Ml  IL,  1099-1118. 

Letters  and  publie  d<Mnimenta  in  Manai  Th.  XX  p.  977.  dispersed  In  UldaHci  Cod.  cpistolarls. 
Life  \>j  PandulphuM  and  the  Cardinal  uf  Araffoiiy  with  original  documents,  may  be  found  in  J/'u- 
raiori  Th.  IIL  P.  L  p.  854  and  860.—^.  GervaU^  pollt.  UisL  Deutschl.  onter  Uetn.  Y.  and  Lothar. 
IL  Lpz.  1&41.  S  Th. 

Pa&cal^  whom  Gregory  had  taken  from  the  monastery  of  Clugni  and 
made  a  cardinal,  possessed  the  fiery  spirit  without  the  firmness,  and  the  zeal 
for  the  hierarchy  without  the  knowledge  of  its  proper  limits,  which  had  been 
displayed  by  his  patron.  Philip  of  France^  who  had  again  been  oxcommu- 
mcated  on  account  of  his  illicit  connection,  received  absolution  on  his  taking 
an  oath  that  he  would  renounce  Bertrade  (1104).  But  when  this  oath  was 
violated  the  pope  took  no  notice  of  the  perjury.  A  violent  contest  sprung 
np  between  Anaelm^  Archbishop  of  Canterbury^  in  behalf  of  the  pope,  and 
Henry  J,  of  England^  in  which  the  latter  contended  for  his  crown  and  the 
former  for  his  life.  It  was  finally  compromised  (1106)  by  the  king's  renun- 
ciaUon  of  the  right  of  investiture  with  respect  to  bishops,  though  he  retained 
the  power  of  exacting  from  them  the  oath  of  allegiance,  (a)  Henry  IV. 
abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son  who  had  rebelled  against  him,  but  died  (1106) 
onder  a  sentence  of  excommunication  which  reached  even  his  lifeless 
corpse.  But  Henry  F.  had  no  sooner  become  settled  in  his  throne,  than  he 
laid  claim  to  the  ancient  royal  prerogative  of  investing  bishops  with  the  ring 
and  crosier,  and  to  support  his  claim  he  crossed  the  Alps  with  a  powerful 
anny  (1110).  In  this  extremity,  the  pope  thought  of  purchasing  the  free- 
dom of  the  Church  by  the  sacrifice  of  its  secular  i)ower,  and  accordingly  he 
proposed  to  restore  to  the  king  the  imperial  fiefs  belonging  to  the  bishops,  on 
condition  that  the  episcopal  elections  might  be  free  from  the  royal  interfer- 
ence. But  the  bishops  and  the  princes  were  terrified  at  tlie  idea  of  a  con- 
tract by  which  the  power  of  the  Church  would  have  been  temporarily  anni- 
hilated, and  that  of  the  king  would  have  been  rendered  overwhelming,  (b) 
The  execution  of  such  a  compact  would  have  been  practicable  only  by  a 
complete  revolution.  On  the  other  hand,  Henry  had  the  pope  imprisoned, 
and  compelled  him  by  threats  to  place  the  imperial  crown  upon  his  head, 
solemnly  to  acknowledge  the  king^s  right  of  investiture,  and  to  promise 
never  to  iasae  against  him  a  sentence-of  excommunication,  (c)  Tbe  pope,  how- 
ever, could  not  act  as  a  private  person  in  this  matter,  since  he  stood  as  the 
representative  of  a  particular  system  of  things.  Pascal  was  therefore 
obliged  to  listen  to  the  most  bitter  reproaches  for  liis  treasonable  conduct 
toward  the  Church,  and  at  a  synod  held  at  the  Laterdn  (1112),  to  retract  all 
that  he  had  done.    On  his  refusal  to  excommunicate  the  emperor,  the  sen- 


a)  Letters  of  Anselm,  bis  Life  by  his  confessor  JBadmer^  and  bis  Illstoria  novorum  L  VL  are  In 
An4timi  0pp.  Par.  172L  9  Th.  t    F,  R.  ITatte^  An&  v.  C.  Lolpz.  lSi3.  Th.  L 

/')  Peru  Th.  IV.  p.  68bsl    Card,  Aragon.  YiU  Pasch.  {Muratori  p.  860.)  • 

c)  FtrtM  T\l  IY.  pi  llm. 
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tence  was  pronounced  by  his  legates,  {d)  While  Gregory  was  yet  alive,  Ma- 
tilda,  for  the  good  of  her  soul,  had  bequeathed  to  him  all  her  possessions  in 
trust  for  the  Romish  Chnrch.  («)  At  her  death  (1115)  new  materials  were 
added  to  the  controversy,  since  the  emperor  claimed  her  estates  as  an  impe-? 
rial  fief,  and  on  the  ground  that  he  was  properly  her  heir  at  law,  while  the 
pope  claimed  them  as  the  inheritance  of  St.  Peter.  The  people  now  began 
to  perceive  that  the  papal  ban  was  launched  against  the  emperor  for  his  de- 
fence of  the  rights  of  the  empire.  Henry  V.  took  violent  possession  of  the 
forfeited  fief,  and  drove  the  pope  from  Rome.  The  pontiff,  however,  was 
restored  to  the  city  by  the  Normans,  and  died  while  making  active  prepara- 
tions for  war. 

§  186.     Calixtus  II.  1119-24.     Concordat  of  Worms. 

The  cause  of  the  emperor  in  Rome  was  sustained  principally  by  the  pow- 
erful family  of  the  Frangipani.  Gelasius  IL^  whom  the  cardinals  elected, 
was  suddenly  attacked  by  persons  belonging  to  that  family,  cruelly  abused, 
and  obliged  to  fly  to  the  friendly  territory  of  France,  where,  after  a 
brief  victory,  he  died  as  early  as  1119.  («)  By  his  advice,  Gnido,  Arch-  • 
bishop  of  Vienna,  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Burgundy,  was  chosen  to  be  his 
successor  under  the  name  of  Cajixtus  II.  (h)  At  a  synod  held  at  Rheims 
this  pontiff  renewed  the  sentence  of  excommunication  against  the  emperor, 
whom  he  called  a  second  Judas.  The  imperial  party  in  Rome  had  made 
choice  of  Burdinus,  Archbishop  of  Braga,  Gregory  VIII.,  who  was  over- 
powered by  the  Normans,  was  cruelly  mocked  by  the  Roman  populace,  and 
finally  died  in  the  papal  dungeon,  (c)  Adalbert,  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  for- 
merly the  imperial  counsellor,  and  by  whose  advice  all  the  violent  and  irregu- 
lar proceedings  against  the  pope  had  been  conducted,  was  now  seized  by  the 
hierarchical  spirit,  and  sought  to  renew  the  civil  war  in  Germany.  But  the 
people,  tired  of  the  evils  which  had  been  produced  in  the  empire  during  a 
period  of  fifty  years'  dissension  among  its  rulers,  were  importunate  in  their 
demands  for  peace.  Finally  a  Concordat  was  agreed  upon  at  an  imperial 
Diet  at  Worms  (1122),  on  conditions  similar  to  those  previously  acknow- 
ledged in  France  and  England.  This  was  afterwards  confirmed  at  the  first 
general  council  in  the  Lateran  (1123).  **  The  emperor  surrenders  to  God, 
to  St.  Peter  and  Paul,  and  to  the  Catholic  Church,  all  right  of  investiture  by 
ring  and  crosier.  He  grants  that  elections  and  ordinations  in  all  churches 
shall  take  place  freely  in  accordance  with  ecclesiastical  laws.  The  pope 
agrees  that  the  election  of  German  prelates  shall  bo  performed  in  the  presence 
of  the  emperor,  provided  it  is  without  violence  or  simony.  In  case  any  elec- 
tion is  disputed,  the  emperor  shall  render  assistance  to  the  legal  party  with 

d)  Baron,  wL  ann.  1111.  Acta  of  Synod,  JUanst  Th.  XXI.  p.  49s8.  Planck^  Acta  inter  Ilenr. 
V.  et  Paach.  II.  Oott.  1785. 

«)  The  conveyance  of  the  allodial  estate  by  will  is  certain,  but  the  original  document  fjfuratori 
Th.  V.  p.  884.)  of  1102,  by  which  a  legal  gift  was  attempted  to  be  conveyed  inter  vivos  is  doubtfhl 
THraboiichi,  Memorle  Modenese.  Th.  I.  p.  1408B.    Leo,  Italien  vol.  L  p.  4778s. 

a)  Pandulphi  Pisani  Vita  GelaSL  {Murat  Th.  IIL  P.  I.  p.  8678a.) 
'  I)  Jaffi^  p.  627*8.    Biographies  in  MuratoH  Th.  III.  P.  L  p.  41888. 

c)  Bahuiui,  Vita  Burdini.  (Miacell.  Par.  1680. 1  IIL  p.  47188.) 
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the  tdvice  of  the  archbishop  and  the  bishops.  The  person  elected  is  invest- 
ed with  the  imperial  fiefe  by  the  royel  sceptre  pledged  for  the  execution  of 
every  thing  required  by  law.  Whoever  is  consecrated  shall  also  recoivo  in 
like  manner  his  investitures  from  other  parts  of-  the  empire  within  six 
months.^*  (d)  Althoogh  in  this  proceeding  the  pope  had  barely  saved  appear- 
ances, and  not  the  reality  of  his  cause,  and  the  strict  hierarchical  party  com- 
plained loudly  of  the  concessions  made,  so  overwhelming  was  the  authority 
of  the  papacy,  that  the  influence  which  the  emperor  had  hitherto  exercised 
in  the  elections  was  gradually  transferred  to  the  pope,  in  spite  of  the  laws  by 
which  their  freedom  was  guaranteed. 

§  186.     Arnold  of  Brescia  and  Bernard  of  Clairvaux, 

J .  D.  KfOer^  de  Am.  BrixiensL  Ooett  1742.  4.    K.  Beck,  Arnold  v.  Br.  (Basl.  Wi5.<>.  Z«f  tsch.  1824 
H.  S.)    JZ  Franks,  Arnold  ▼.  Br.  u.  b.  Zeit  Zurich.  1825.    Respecting  Bernard,  see  %  207. 

The  Franconian  imperial  house  became  extinct  on  the  death  of  Henry  V. 
(1125),  and  a  king  chosen  by  suffrages  had  to  purchase  his  new  sovereignty 
from  the  states  of  the  empire  and  from  the  pope.  Lothaire  II.  having  been 
diosen,  received  the  allodial  estates  of  the  Countess  Matilda  from  the  hands 
of  Innocent  IL  (1130-43),  because  she  had  been  the  pope's  vassal.  (<r)  The  elec- 
tion of  bishops  was  no  longer  restrained  by  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  and 
the  decisive  question  now  began  to  be  agitated  whether  the  investiture  of 
bishops  should  take  place  before  or  after  their  consecration.  (/>)  During  the 
straggles  between  the  imperial  and  papal  governments  a  new  power  had 
sprang  up,  first  in  the  episcopal  cities  of  Lombardy,  from  the  remnants  of  tho 
Roman  municipal  constitution.  In  this  was  presented  an  omen  of  a  new  period, 
in  which  independent  cities  were  to  enjoy  their  liberties,  and  constitute  a  third 
estate  in  opposition  to  the  pretensions  of  the  secular  and  spiritual  nubility,  (c) 
Arnold  of  Brescia  embraced  the  extreme  views  connected  with  this  tendency, 
and  regarded  the  condition  of  the  apostolic  Church  as  a  law  for  all  pe- 
riods of  the  world.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Abelard,  had  been  a  clergyman  in  his 
native  city,  was  rigid  and  abstemious  in  his  rules  of  conduct,  and  taught  that 
the  clergy  ought  to  possess  no  worldly  property,  and  that  such  possessions 
were  the  cause  of  all  the  abuses  in  the  Church.  Tho  second  Council  of  Lat- 
eran  (1139)  imposed  silence  upon  this  most  dangerous  heretic,  and  by  papal 
infiaenoo  he  was  driven  from  Italy,  France,  and  Zurich,  until  in  the  city  of 
Borne  itself  he  attained  supreme  power.  For,  falling  in  with  his  views,  the 
Bomans  (after  1143)  confined  the  pope  to  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  gov- 
emment,  and  to  the  possession  of  tithes  and  voluntary  offerings,  api)ointed  a 
Senate,  and  wrote  to  the  German  king  to  come  and  re-establish  the  capital 
of  his  dominions  according  to  ancient  imperial  laws,  within  the  walls  of  the 

d)  Peru  Th.  IV.  p.  75s.  ManH  Th.  XXI.  p.  2S7fl.  Acta  of  the  Latcran  Synod.  /&.  p.  281»«.— 
J.  G.  ITofmann,  D«.  sd  Concordat  Henr.  et  CallxtL  Vlt  1739.  4. 

a)  ManH  Th.  XXL  p.  892. 

b)  OUnaekUtffer,  Erleatr.  der  gQld.  Bolle.  Ttkt  1766.  i.  Cartularies,  p.  19.  OcAta  Archlep.  Trovlr 
in  Eceard  Tb.  IL  p.  2197.    Radevici  de  gesL  Frider.  1, 10. 

c)  Leo  in  his  treftUace  on  Italy,  summarily  in  the  Gesch.  d.  M^V.  vol.  I.  p.  54S68.  JITdlmann,  das 
StidteweMn  des  MA.  Bonn.  1827.  2  vols.  Jager^  &.  d.  rel.  Bewegg.  in  d.  ochwab.  Stadtvn  u.  dcren 
zuaammciih.  m.  d.  Ide«i  Anudda.  (Klaibm-'s  Stud.  d.  OeistL  WOrt  toI  IV.  IL  1.) 
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eternal  city,  (d)  Lncim  IL  (1144)  led  an  army  Against  the  people,  and  wliile 
his  troops  were  storming  the  capital,  he  was  killed  by  a  paying-stcme  (1145). 
Eugenivs  IIL  fled  to  the  qniet  convent  of  his. preceptor  St.  Bernard,  by 
whose  coansel  he  was  directed  in  the  government  of  the  Church.  («)  Roger, 
King  of  the  Normans,  having  brought  him  back  to  Italy,  Bernard  wrote  for 
his  illastrious  pnpil  the  "  Contemplations  on  the  Papacy.^*  (/)  In  this  work 
the  author  regards  the  papacy  in  its  ideal  glory,  as  an  ofSoe  appointed  by 
God  for  maintaining  Justice  and  concord  among  the  people ;  he  examines  the 
difficult  duties  which  such  an  office  involves  in  relation  to  human  infirmity, 
and  predicts  that  its  worldly  arrogance  will  bring  it  to  an  unhappy  end.  No 
efforts,  however,  could  give  peace  to  Rome,  where  struggles  for  ascendency 
continually  alternated  with  efforts  at  accommodation  with  the  popular  party. 
An  English  mendicant  boy  who  had  been  promoted  from  one  ecoleeiastical 
station  to  another,  until  he  had  become  Bishop  of  Albano,  succeeded  £uge- 
nius  under  the  name  of  Hadrian  IV,  (1164).  (^)  He  prohibited  all  public  wor- 
ship in  Rome,  until  the  senate  from  Jealousy  abandoned  Arnold  of  Brescia. 
The  latter  soon  after  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  emperor  Frederic,  who  sacri- 
ficed him  either  from  a  professed  regard  to  the  pc^^e,  or  from  a  real  hatred 
to  republican  liberty;  He  was  finally  hung  at  Rome  (1155),  his  body  was 
burned,  and  his  ashes  were  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  (A) 

187.     The  Onuade  of  St,  Bernard. 

Palestine  had  now  become  a  European  colony,  receiving  continual  acces- 
sions of  people  from  the  migrations  of  discontented  persons  hoping  to  im- 
prove their  condition  by  the  change.  The  relations  and  parties  which  e^sted 
in  Europe  were  therefore  repeated  there  in  an' exaggerated  form.  Accord- 
ingly we  find  there  a  feudal  soverei^ty,  in  which  the  king  was  the  chief  and 
simply  the  first  baron  of  the  realm.  He  was  also  in  perpetual  confiict  with 
the  hierarchy^  whose  chief  was  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  who  attempt- 
ed to  re-enact  the  part  of  the  pope,  so  far  as  his  relations  to  the  king  were 
concerned.  Between  these  two  personages  sprung  up  independent  municipal 
associations,  and  companies  of  spiritual  knights,  (a)  The  Greek  emperor  was 
always  suspected  and  secretly  hated,  and  the  native  Christians  were  regarded 
as  aliens  and  proper  objects  of  oppression.  The  Mohammedans  fought  under 
the  conviction  that  it  was  for  religion,  honor  and  dominion.  The  Norman 
kingdom  of  Edessa  had  been  overthrown  (1144),  and  it  was  evident  thai 
deliverance  could  bo  expected  only  by  new  levies  fr^m  the  West.  Bernard^ 
the  great  saint  of  that  age,  assumed  the  direction  of  this  enterprise,  promis- 
ing, as  the  messenger  of  God,  a  certain  victory.    Ettgeniua  went  so  for  as  to 


d)  Martene  ampl.  CoL  Th.  IL  p.  89Sa.    Otto  FH9,  de  reb.  gest  Frld.  I,  28. 

e)  JaJjH  p.  61780. 

/)  De  ConsUleratlone  I  V.  {Bemardi  0pp.  Yen.  Th.  II.)    (I  F.  Schneider^  B«r.  1851. 

g)  R.  Raby,  Adrian  IV.  Lond.  1849. 

h)  GeroK,  Provoet  of  Reichenperg,  de  inveetigatlone  AntichrisU.  {OrtUeri  Col  Scrr.  adv.  'Wal- 
dens.  Prolepj;.  c.  4.) 

a)  The  hws  enacted  there  are  lost,  but  they  may  be  inferred  flrom  the  code  which  Coant  Jean 
d'Ibelin  established  in  Cjpms :  Afaiaes  et  bona  uaagea  doa  royaame  de  Jenualem,  etc.  p.  7kauma» 
de  Thaumaai.re,  Par.  169a 
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sacrifice  the  rights  of  creditors  and  fendal  lords,  that  ho  might  promote  the 
interests  of  this  crusade,  (h)  Louis  VI L  of  France  took  np  the  cross,  that  he 
might  atone  for  his  crime  of  burning  a  church  filled  with  human  beings,  and 
Conrad  of  Germany  was  hurried  into  the  same  act  against  his  inclinations 
by  the  power  of  Bemard^s  eloquence.  Each  of  these  princes  led  across  the 
Hellespont  an  army  of  70,000  men  (1147).  Most  of  these  perished  in  conse- 
quence of  the  deceitful  policy  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  opposition  of  the  ele- 
ments, so  that  the  princes  returned  with  only  the  fragments  of  their 
armies,  (c)  Bernard  defended  his  veracity  by  appealing  to  the  inscrutable 
nature  of  the  divine  counsels,  and  by  complaining  of  the  crusaders  them- 
selves^ whose  crimes  had  rendered  them  unworthy  of  victory.  The  more 
pious  ]K>rtion  of  his  contemporaries  were  consoled  with  the  reflection,  that  if 
the  undertaking  had  been  injurious  to  their  temporal  interest,  it  had  certainly 
promoted  the  welfare  of  their  souls,  (d) 

« 

§  188.     Frederic  /.,  Barharossa,  1162-1190. 

L  CoiLotttiittoDes  In  Pert*  P.  IV.  p.  89-185.  Otto  Friaing.  de  gestJs  Friderld  1.  IL  till  1168,  con 
tinned  by  Rad^icus  ti!!  1160.  {MttratoH  Th.  VI.  p.  629.)  Godqfrtdi  VAerhiejisli  Pantheon  till 
1186^  (Pi«toritt*  Tb.  II.  p.  8.)  Gnntheri  LIgurinns  near  the  end  of  the  12th  cent  ed.  Dumgf^ 
lleidelb.  1S12.  The  Italian  Chroniclers  and  others  in  Jfuratori  Th.  VI.  The  contcmiiorary  popes, 
and  oriidnal  documents  in  ^ansi  Th.  XXIs.  Jaje,  p.  658-854.  Biographies  in  MnntUtri  Tb. 
III.  ^  la.    Jttjff,  p.  65S-854 

IF.  Ko^tum^  Fr.  I.  Aar.  1818.  J.  Voifft,  Ocsch.  d.  Lombarden-Bnndes  u.  s.  Kampfes.  mit  Fr. 
Kunlgsb.  1S18.  F.  v.  Raumtr^  Gesch.  d.  Ilohenst  Lpz.  (1828)  1811s.  vol  II.  Ring,  Fr.  L  Im. 
Kampfe  gc^>n  Alex.  III.  Stnttg.  1835.  II.  RexUer,  Ge»:h.  Alex.  III.  a.  d.  Kirche  seiner  Ze\i.  Berl 
1S45.  Tol.  I.  W.  Zimmerman^  die  Ilohenst  o.  Kaqipf.  d.  Monarchie  gegen  Papet  nnd  republ.  Fielb. 
Ststt^  ISSS  2  vola. 

The  heroic  race  of  the  JTohenstaif/eris  almost  succeeded  in  realizing  the 
idea  of  the  empire.  Frederic  /.,  already  renowned  for  his  heroic  exploits  in 
the  East  and  in  the  West,  ascended  the  throne  with  a  determination  to  re- 
establish, in  spite  of  all  opposition,  the  ancient  power  of  the  emperor  Charles 
on  both  sides  of  the  Alps.  He  well  knew,  however,  that  the  pope  could  be 
of  immense  service  to  him  in  the  attainment  of  his  universal  dominion,  (a) 
He  therefore  gave  Uadrian  assurances  of  his  friendship  when  he  entered  upon 
his  Roman  expedition  (1155),  and  although  some  violations  of  good  faith 
then  took  place,  they  were  easily  overlooked  when  both  parties  were  inclined  , 
to  peace.  But  the  Roman  people  received  iron  instead  of  gold.  First,  Ha- 
dri&n^s  one-sided  treaty  with  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  then  an  occa- 
^onal  hint  from  him  that  the  emperor  held  the  empire  as  a  feudal  tenure 
from  the  pope,  {V)  raised  the  indignation  of  the  German  nation.  Under  their 
powerful  leader  this  people  had  been  awakened  to  a  recollection  of  their 
ancieut  independence.  The  emperor  indulged  the  hope  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  subjection  paid  to  a  foreign  bishop,  and  of  forming  a  great  national  Ger- 
man Church,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Archbishop  of  Treves,  to  whom 

b)  E^gen.  Epc  ad  Lador.  (^ManH  Tb.  XXI.  p.  626s.) 

e)  OUo  FrU,  de  gest  Frid.  I,  85m.    Odo  de  Deogilo,  de  profectione  Lad.  In  Or.  {Chi/let^  Ber- 
nardi  illostre  genus.  Divione.  1660.  4.)  WO.  Tyr.  XVI,  18ss. 
d)  Sem.  de  consider.  II,  1.    Otto  Frising.  1.  c.  I,  60. 
a)  Joan.  Saritber.  ep.  W.      I)  JfanH  Th.  XX  p.  T9D. 
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it  WIS  not  altogether  without  si^ificanoe  that  onr  Lord  bequeathed  his  seam- 
ier eoat,  and  Peter  his  staff.    Tliis  plan,  however,  failed  of  acoomplishment 
on  account  of  the  Jealousy  which  prevailed  amoDg  the  Oerman  princes,  and  the 
contest  with  Italy.  (0    "^^  emperor  went  once  more  across  the  Alps  (1158) 
with  a  larger  army  than  before,  redaced  Milan  to  submission,  and  at  the  Diet 
of  the  Boncalian  pl^ns  had  his  imperial  rights  explained  out  of  the  Roman 
Code  by  the  rmowned  doctors  of  civil  law  in  Bologna..  According  to  these, 
his  authority  was  that  of  an  unlimited  monarchy,  such  as  was  utterly  for- 
eign to  the  usages  of  the  German  people.    But  the  power  of  science  of  which 
the  Italians  were  at  that  time  proud,  was  by  this  decision  added  to  that  of 
the  imperial  arms,  (d)    The  bishops  as  well  as  the  towns  were  referred  to 
long  forgotten  feudal  obligations,  and  when  the  hierarchy  beheld  its  rights 
Tidated,  it  began  to  grasp  after  its  spiritual  powers,  when  Hadrian  died 
(1159).    The  hierarchical  party  elected  in  his  stead  Alexander  III.^  while  a 
few  cardinals  in  the  imperial  interest  chose  Victor  III.  Alexander,  whose 
cause  was  triumphant  on  account  of  its  connection  with  that  of  popular  free- 
dom.   A  few  cities  of  Upper  Italy  had  sworn  together  (1164)  that  they 
would  rather  suffer  destruction  tlian  any  longer  endure  the  oppresuons 
which  the  imperial  deputies  had  arbitrarily  inflicted  upon  them.    This  League 
of  Verona  was  soon  after  gradually  extended  tiU  it  became  the  great  Lam" 
bardie  League^  at  the  head  of  which  the  pope  appeared  as  the  supreme  dema- 
gogue.   A  terrible  war  was  now  kindled,  in  which  one  party  contended  for 
ft-eedom  and  the  other  against  rebels.    Abandoned  by  the  army  of  the 
Quelphs,  the  emperor  was  defeated  at  Legnano  (May  29, 117G),  but  even 
when  defeated  and  excommunicated  he  was  still  an  object  of  terror.    He 
oonduded  a  treaty  of  peace  and  friendsliip  with  Alexander  at  Venice  (Aug. 
1, 1177),  in  which  he  renounced  the  riv/il  pope,  and  entered  into  a  truce  of 
fifteen  years  with  the  King  of  the  Sicilies,  and  another  of  six  years  with  the 
Lombards.    This  last,  after  the  death  of  Alexander  (1181),  was  exchanged 
for  the  peace  of  Constance  (1188).  {e)    The  basis  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
the  hierarchy  was  the  Concordat  of  Worms,  while  that  of  the  peace  with 
the  cities  was  the  condition  of  Italy  before  the  second  Roman  expedition. 
The  cities  were,  as  republics,  to  be  equal  in  rank  with  the  great  vassals  of 
the  crown,  and  the  estates  of  the  Countess  Matilda  were  to  remain  in  the 
possession  of  the  emperor  for  fifteen  years,  when  they  were  to  be  disposed 
of  by  a  decision  of  arbitrators.    Tlie  emperor  then  took  signal  vengeance 
upon  the  Guelphio  family,  and  thereby  established  his  supremacy  in  Germa- 
ny.   By  the  marriage  of  his  son  Henry  with  Constantia,  the  heiress  of  the 
two  Sicilies  (118G),  he  also  acquired  for  hb  house  a  prospect  of  possessing 
the  whole  of  Italy. 


c)  Comp.  J.  Ficker,  Relnald  v.  Daa»e1,  Beicbskanzler  u.  Erab.  ▼.  Koln.  Koln.  185a 

d)  Savigny^  Oescfa.  des  rom.  Rechts  im  Mlttelalter.  Ilcidelb.  1815ffi.  voL  IV.  p.  15188. 
*)  CoDyonta»  Venetus :  PerU  Th.  IV.  p.  IMm.    Pax  Constantiae :  lb.  p.  lT5«a. 
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§  189.  Thomas  Bechet. 

I.  TJu>m.  B^ck,  Epp.  1.  VL  e<l.  Ck.  LupuA,  Brnx.  1632.  4.  &  Thorn.  Cant  0pp.  (Patres  Eoo- 
AogL  ed.  GiUs^  Oxon.  lS45i^  vols.  L-VIII.  Biographies  by  four  of  tils  followers:  Johannes  Saris- 
bor.  Wilh.  Stephanidea,  Alanus  and  Herbert  dc  Boshnm,  by  the  command  of  Greg.  IX.  collected 
!n  the  Qna*lrih>gus  de  vita  S.  Thomne,  frequently  published,  especially  in  Lupus' edit.on  of  the  Letters. 

IL  Hist,  de  demclo  de  Henri  IL  avec  Beclcet  Amst  1756.  BittaiUs^  vie  politique  et  civile  de 
Th.  Beck.  Par.  1S42.  Herbert  de  Soseham,  Vita  S.  Thorn.  (Patres  Ecc  Angl.  voL  VIIL;  Briechar^ 
Th.  Beck.  (Tub.  Qnrt  1852.  H.  1.)—  Thierry,  HlsL  do  la  conquete  de  TAngl.  par  Ics  Normanda.  Par. 
1S25.  ToL  II.  p.  876sa.  [transl.  into  Engl,  by  Wm.  Hmlitt,  with  an  App.  Lond.  1847.  2  volsi  8.] 
JietiUr,  Alexander  III.  vol.  I.  p.  28888.  \J.  A.  Giles,  Life  and  Letters  of  Th.  h  Beckot,  by  contem- 
porary hbtoriansL  Lond.  1846.  2  vols.  8.  Eclectic  Mag.  June,  1846.] 

During  the  reigns  of  William  the  Conqueror  and  his  son,  the  English 
clergy  had  been  kept  in  the  most  rigorous  subjection.  But  in  the  midst  of 
the  party  struggles  which  took  place  under  the  feeble  government  of  Ste- 
phen (1135-54),  they  broke  loose  from  the  State  and  established  their  free- 
dom by  connecting  themselves  intimately  with  the  Roman  court,  as  the  only 
tribunal  of  ultimate  appeal  in  all  legal  matters  in  which  they  were  concerned. 
Henry  II.  demanded  that  the  rights  of  the  crown  over  the  clergy  should  be 
restored,  and  caused  an  edict  to  be  passed  at  the  Diet  of  Clarendon  (1164), 
which  declared,  "  Tlie  election  of  prelates  shall  take  place  in  the  royal  chapel 
with  the  consent  of  the  king.  In  all  civil  matters,  and  in  cases  of  dispute 
with  laymen,  the  clergy  shall  be  amenable  to  the  royal  court.  Without  the 
consent  of  the  king,  no  cattse  can  be  carried  to  any  foreign  jurisdiction,  no 
clergyman  shall  leave  the  kingdom,  and  no  person  belonging  to  the  royal 
council  shall  be  excommunicated."*  For  the  accomplishment  of  his  plan 
the  king  had  appointed  his  Chancellor,  Thomas  Beckett  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury (11C2).  But  Becket  was  no  sooner  made  the  head  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  than  he  became  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  his  station.  IIo  laid  aside 
aD  worldly  pomp,  and  put  on  the  simple  habit  of  a  monk.  He  publicly  per- 
formed penance  for  giving  his  assent  to  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  and 
received  from  Alexander  III.  absolution  from  the  oath  he  had  taken  with 
respect  to  them.  He  was  now  obliged  to  fly  before  the  king's  wrath,  which 
fell  upon  his  innocent  kindred,  and  spared  not  even  the  child  in  the  cradle. 
Sustained  by  the  power  of  the  pope,  he  maintained  his  cause,  while  in  France, 
by  spiritnid  weapons,  until  he  compelled  his  king  to  enter  into  a  compromise 
by  which  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  his  diocese.  He  had  no  sooner  done 
this  than  be  issued  sentence  of  excommunication  against  all  who  adhered  to 
the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon.  A  careless  expression  used  by  the  king  was 
seized  npon  by  his  knights,  and  unfortunately  carried  into  speedy  execution, 
end  on  the  29th  of  December,  1170,  the  archbishop  was  slain  at  the  very 
foot  of  the  altar.  Alexander  canonized  this  bold  martyr  for  his  ecclesiastical 
independence,  and  the  king  was  generally  looked  npon  by  the  people  as 
guQty  of  the  murder.  As  the  opinions  of  the  people  were  of  great  impor- 
tance to  Henry  in  his  contests  with  his  rebellious  son,  he  purchased  absolution 
from  Rome  by  conceding  to  it  the  freedom  of  its  judicial  proceedings.  He 
also  became  reconciled  to  his  people  by  performing  an  humble  penance  at  the 

*  2ianH  Th.  XXI.  p.  1187.  1194s8.  [LandofCt  Manual  of  Councils,  p.  ISSea.  ChurUnC*  Early 
EngL  Church,  cbapi  1&     Wilkint^  Cone  toL  1.  p.  485.] 
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griT«  of  Mb  deadly  enemy  (1174).    After  this  the*  papal  legates  exercised 
conipleie  ocmtrcd  over  the  Church  and  the  revenues  of  England. 

§  190.     The  Onimde  against  Salaheddin. 

1)  fltfMM^  Demmu  Eoe;  PaUv.  Dcser.  expedltionis  Aslat  FriderlcL  (Freker  Tk  L  p.  405.) 
Jtm^ma,  Cterid  AuttriMsl,  Hist  de  ezp«d.  Frid.  ed.  J.  Dobrovstky,  Pmg.  1327.  2)  Galfiidi  de 
TimSthmltintnHma  BlebanU.  {Bongart.  Th.  L  p.  llCa  bat  Ifotter,  OaUi,  Ben.  Hist  AngL  vol 
IL  ^  MT.)  Rigordi  Gciki  (royal  phytidui)  Ann.  de  reb.  a  PhiL  Aug.  peatiii  (J>u  Chemte  Tb.  Y. 
|k  U  [0.  P.  M.  JamM,  Hirt.  of  BIcbaid  Coeor  de  Lion.  Lond.  1842.  and  Pbllad.  1848u  2  Tola,  a  7! 
jrrf»ltf#y,  a  JfUU,  and  J.  Michaud^  aa  leferred  to  in  S  ISa  Cbronidee  oftbe  Craaaden  (in  BobnV 
AAt  Lib.)  Lond.  1S48.] 

Salaheddin  united  under  his  sword  Anterior  Asia  and  Egypt.  Jerusalem 
submitted  to  him  after  a  sanguinary  battle  (Oct.  8,  1187).  Overwhelmed 
with  the  news,  Europe  heard  the  call  of  Gregory  YIU.  for  a  new  crusade, 
to  prepare  for  which  all  who  remained  at  home,  even  the  Church,  were 
required  to  contribute  Salaheddin's  Tithe,  Even  Frederic  I.  did  not  consider 
himself  too  old  to  resume  the  heroic  life  of  his  youth.  He  broke  his  way 
through  the  Grecian  empire  and  Asia  Minor,  and  was  finally  drowned  in  the 
Calycadnus,  near  Seleucia  (1190).  His  son  and  the  strength  of  his  host  ibil 
before  the  plague.  The  same  summer,  the  kings  of  France  and  England, 
through  the  mediation  of  the  Church,  came  to  an  adjustment  of  their  differ- 
ences, and  transported  their  armies  by  sea  to  Palestine.  Richard  the  lion- 
hearted,  on  his  way  thither,  recovered  Cyprus  from  the  hands  of  a  Grecian 
rebel,  and  invested  his  knights  with  the  fie&  of  nearly  half  the  island. 
Akron  also  soon  fell  before  them.  But  in  vain  were  prodigies  of  valor  per- 
formed, since  every  advantage  was  rendered  useless  by  the  mutual  jealousies 
of  the  different  sovereigns  and  nations.  After  a  few  months  Philip  Avgtu- 
tus  was  taken  sick,  returned  to  France,  and  equipped  himself  against  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  English  king.  Richard,  forsaken  .by  aU,  and  threatened  at 
home,  concluded  with  his  noble  enemy  a  three  years^  truce,  which  secured 
the  coast  as  a  Christian  territory,  and  opened  Jerusalem  to  the  visits  of  the 
pilgrims.  On  his  return  home  the  Lion-heart  was  imprisoned  in  Austria, 
and  sold  to  the  emperor,  from  whom  he  was  purchased  by  his  own  people. 
The  pope  proved  at  least  his  good  will  by  asserting  the  Christian  law  of  na- 
tions in  behalf  of  a  crusader.'*' 

§  191.    Henry  YL     Celestine  IIL    (1191-1198.) 

P^rta  Tb.  IT.  p.  186ai.    Jc^fi  p.  69681.— JSatimer,  Hohenst  voL  IL  p^  638a*.    0.  Abel^  K  Pbil 
ipp  d.  Hohenst  BrL  1882.  p.  ISaa. 

Henry  VI,  was  on  an  expedition  through  Italy  to  take  possession  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  which  had  fallen  to  him  by  inheritance  (1189),  when  he  received 
from  the  East  the  news  of  his  father^s  death.  He  immediately  purchased  an 
imperial  coronation  from  the  Romans,  by  abandoning  the  faithful  city  of 
Tusculum.  The  Sicilians,  dreading  a  foreign  government,  had  elevated  to 
the  throne  Count  Tanore4^  a  natural  son  of  their  extinct  royal  family,  whom 
the  pope  hastened  to  invest  as  hb  vassal.    But  after  Tancred's  death  (1194), 

*  Baron,  ad  ann.  119&  No.  2aa.  MaUh.  ParU  ad  ann.  IIML 
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the  Two  Sicilies  submitted  themselves  to  Henry.  This  prince  possessed  the 
powerfnl  talents  for  government,  bnt  not  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  his  father, 
and  ntterly  regardless  of  the  means  which  he  used,  he  now  held  Italy  and 
the  pope  nnder  the  most  galling  slavery.  He  now  made  preparations  to  ren- 
der the  crown  of  the  German  empire  hereditary  in  his  family,  to  engage  in 
another  crusade,  and  to  conquer  the  Grecian  empire.  Pious  prophecies 
hailed  him  as  the  servanf  of  the  Lord  to  chastise  the  Church  and  to  punish 
the  nations,  (a)  Cdeatine  III,^  the  aged  pope  who  had  placed  the  crown 
upon  his  head,  without  venturing  upon  any  decisive  step,  merely  admonished 
him  that  it  would  profit  no  one  to  gain  the  whole  world  to  the  injury  of  his 
own  soul.  (5)  The  youthful  emperor  beheld  a  vast  German  empire  extended 
before  him,  when  a  superior  power  suddenly  interposed,  and  he  died  at  Mes- 
sina (Sept.  28,  1197),  leaving  Frederie  II,,  a  child  of  but  three  years  of  age, 
in  the  midst  of  his  enemies. 

§  192.    Innocent  III    Jan.  8,  119B,-^uly  16, 1216. 

L  Xpiatolar.  Innoo,  1.  XIX.  (1.  2.  in  puts  0. 1(V-16.  vols,  in  Epp.  Inn.  ed.  SaluHus,  Par.  2  Th.  f. 
&,  6-9th  TOL  in  DtpkHnaU  eta.  ad  res  Francicas  spectantia  edd.  Feudrixds  Briquigny  etto  PorU  du 
JXtiL  Par.  179L  2  Th.)  Regititrwn  Inn.  IIL  snper  negotio  Bom.  Imp.  i^Balm.  Tlu  I.  p.  687.)  J.  F. 
BotktMTy  Regesta  Imp.  now  ed.  Btattg.  1S49.  4.  p.  2$9ss.— (r««fa  Inn.  IIL  by  a  oontemponuy.  {Bri- 
quiguy  Til.  L)  Rickardi  d0  S.  Oermano  Chronic  ad  a.  1189-1248.  (MuratoH  Th.  YII.  p.  963.)  The 
oalkTorabla  side  in  Matthaeui  PaHSj  Hist  maynt.  [MtUL  Paris,  Chronicle,  Ac  transl  by  Giloa. 
Load.  184S.  IS.] 

IL  F.  Ilurter,  Oesch.  Innoc  III.  n.  seiner  Zeitgenoes^n.  Hamb.  1884-12.  4  vols.  (18456.  8  ed.) 
[Ahb^  Jorrjf't  Hbt  of  Innocent  IIL  (in  French)  is  announced  In  Paris.  1858.  Bohringer,  Charch  of 
Ckrist  and  its  witnesses,  in  a  new  vol  pubL  in  Lpa.  1854.  is  a  life  of  Innoo.  IIL] 

Cardinal  Lothaire,  of  the  nohle  Roman  house  of  Gonti  which  possessed 
landed  estates  in  Anagni  and  Segni,  educated  in  Home,  Paris,  and  Bologna, 
and  eminent  not  only  as  a  theologian  hut  as  a  jurist,  was  raised  to  the  papal 
chair  in  the  full  vigor  of  early  manhood  under  the  name  of  Innocent  III 
The  grand  ohjects  to  which  this  richly  endowed  sacerdotal  prince  devoted  his 
tbooghta  were  the  fortification  of  the  States  of  the  Church,  the  deliverance 
of  Italy  from  the  dominion  of  foreign  princes,  the  separation  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  from  all  connection  with  the  German  empire,  the  liheration  of  the 
Oriental  Church,  the  exercise  of  a  guardianship  over  the  confederacy  of  the 
States,  the  extermination  of  heretics  from  the  Church,  and  the  promotion  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline.  Immediately  after  his  consecration  he  exacted  an 
oath  of  allegiance  from  the  imperial  prefect  of  the  city,  accustomed  the  no- 
bility and  people  of  Rome  to  ohedience,  although  he  found  them  often 
deficient  in  this  respect,  took  the  Lomhardic  League  nnder  his  protection,  and 
estaUished  a  similar  confederacy  of  cities  in  Tuscany,  hy  the  aid  of  which  he 
expelled  the  German  governor  whom  Henry  had  made  ruler  of  the  territories 
bdonging  to  the  Church.  Even  hefore  his  haptism  Henry's  son  was  acknowl- 
edged as  his  other's  successor  in  the  empire.  Bnt  Innocent  was  afraid  to 
see  so  many  crowns  united  upon  a  single  head,  and  the  princes  of  the  empire 
thought  the  crown  of  Charles  was  too  great  and  heavy  for  the  head  of  a 
child.    Having  renounced  all  the  prerogatives  of  the  Sicilian  monarchy, 

a)  laterpretatlo  praeclarm  Abbatis  JoacMm  in  Hieremiam.  Yen.  1525.    Comp.  Abel,  Philippe 
pi  tUL       I)  Jaja,  p.  90a 
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Prtderie  IL  was  invested  by  Innocent  with  the  feudal  flovereignty  of  the 
Sicilies.  So  highly  was  the  power  and  nprightness  of  the  pope  esteemed 
tkat  CinutmiUa  on  her  death-bed  intrusted  to  him  the  gnardianship  of  her 
oqihan  child  (Nov.*  27, 1198).  lie  governed  the  Two  Sicilies  with  firmness 
and  energy,  so  far  at  least  as  was  possible  under  the  difficulties  of  his  situa- 
tioD,  and  in  face  of  the  opposition  of  the  German  and  Sicilian  nobles.  Italy 
w«s  distracted  by  various  factions,  all  of  which,  however,  attached  them- 
selves to  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  great  parties,  in  favor  of  the  Church 
or  of  the  empire,  afterwards  called  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  Innocent  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  reconciliation  of  these  parties,  without  which  the 
fK'^om  of  Italy  could  never  be  secured,  by  taking  Frederic  II.  the  natural 
head  of  the  Ghibellines  under  his  protection.  Under  his  guardianship  that 
])rince  received  a  liberal  and  brilliant  education.  But  the  deliverance  of 
Italy  was  an  event  as  yet  far  distant  and  beyond  the  power  of  the  papacy. 
In  (lermany,  when  Philip  of  Suabia  perceived  that  the  crown  could  not  be 
obtained  for  his  nephew  he  resolved  to  acquire  it  for  himself.  The  party  of 
the  Guelphs,  en  the  other  hand,  chose  Otho  IV.,  a  son  of  Henry  the  Lion. 
Bi>th  rival  kings  appealed  to  Inhocent,  who  declared  that  it  was  the  business 
of  the  pope  to  decide  in  all  cases  of  contested  elections.  With  every  appear- 
ance of  the  utmost  impartiality,  and  after  a  long  and  cautious  delay,  he  deoided 
against  the  Hohcnstaufen  (1201),  but  when  victory  seemed  to  decide  in  favor  of 
that  prince  he  hesitated  not  to  negotiate  with  him.  (a)  Philip,  however,  was 
soon  after  assassinated  (1208)  by  Otho  of  Wittelsbach,  one  of  his  offended  vassals. 
Tliis  base  deed  was  detested  by  Innocent,  Otho,  and  all  Germany.  Otho  was 
then  crowned  at  Rome  (1209) ;  not,  however,  till  he  had  given  security  for 
the  freedom  of  ecclesiastical  elections,  the  toleration  of  appeals  to  Rome, 
and  the  legality  of  all  the  claims  which  the  Church  had  instituted  for  pro- 
perty against  the  empire,  (b)  But  when  he  afterwards  adhered  to  the  impe- 
rial oath,  in  which  he  had  sworn  that  he  would  demand  the  restoration  of  all 
fiefs  which  had  been  taken  from  the  empire,  the  whole  political  scheme  of  the 
pope  was  endangered.  Greatly  dissatisfied.  Innocent  refused  to  acknowledge 
him  any  farther.  Still  resolved  in  some  way  to  accomplish  his  purposes  he 
made  Frederic  II.  swear  that  when  he  should  attain  the  imperial  crown  he 
would  freely  confer  Sicily  upon  his  son.  This  oath  he  regarded  as  a  suffident 
pretext  for  so  using  Frederic  as  to  allay  the  threatening  danger.  Armed  with 
the  pope^s  gold  and  benediction,  the  Hohcnstaufen  now  flew  across  the  Alps 
to  take  possession  of  his  father^s  empire  (1212).  Even  with  the  blessing  of  the 
Church  Otho  seemed  forsaken  by  fortune,  and  every  one  hastened  to  con- 
nect himself  with  the  party  of  the  youthful  conqueror.  In  tlie  very  first 
year  of  his  reign  Innocent  proclaimed  a  crusade.  Germany  was  prevented 
by  the  civil  war  from  enlisting  in  this  service,  and  the  kings  of  France  and 
England  had  fulfilled  their  vows  by  their  achievements  in  the  last  crusade. 
But  Fulco  of  Keuilly  who  went  forth  preaching  repentance,  so  stirred  the 
hearts  of  the  French  people  that  the  nobility  of  France  placed  themselves  at 

a)  Wichert  de  Ottonto  IV.  et  Phil  Saevl  certamlnibus  Atquo  Inn.  Ubore  in  sedtndam  Begam 
tonUonem.  BcgiooL  1S8S.    0.  AbO^  FhWipp.    See  $  18& 
h)  JleffUirum  Imp.  Epi  77. 18d.  188. 1S9. 
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the  head  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  Venetians  were  hired  to  transport  and 
sastaio  the  army  by  a  naval  force.  The  doge,  Dandolo,  took  advantage  of 
the  embarrassments  experienced  in  the  payment  of  the  price  agreed  upon, 
and  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  and  anathemas  of  the  pope  he  employed 
the  army  of  the  cross  in  establishing  the  power  of  St.  Mark  in  Dalmatia. 
The  crusaders  were  then  involved  by  the  arts  of  a  fugitive  prince  in  the  wars 
of  the  Greek  imperial  palace.  In  the  course  of  these  contests  Constantinople 
was  taken  (April  12,  1204),  a  Latin  empire  was  formed  there,  and  Baldwin, 
Count  of  Flanders,  was  proclaimed  its  first  but  powerless  emperor.  Innocent 
condemned  the  whole  transaction  and  the  horrors  connected  with  it,  but  did 
not  scruple  to  derive  advantage  from  it,  and  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople 
was  appointed  by  him.  (e)  But  the  strong  point  thus  gained,  by  which  a 
knd  passage  was  opened  to  Palestine,  ingulfed  all  the  resources  of  men  and 
treasure  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  undertaking.  When  men  failed, 
however,  a  vast  host  of  children  took  the  field. — By  a  dexterous  use  of  the 
passions,  the  devotion,  the  dissensions,  the  interest,  or  the  despotism  of  the 
kings  of  Europe,  Innocent  contrived  to  exercise  supreme  control  over  them. 
Philip  Augustus  had  repudiated  his  wife  lugeburge,  the  sister  of  the  Danish 
king,  Canute,  and  the  French  bishops  had  given  their  consent  to  his  second 
marriage.  Innocent  therefore  deprived  the  whole  kingdom  of  France  of 
every  ecclesiastical  privilege,  with  the  exception  of  the  baptism  of  children 
and  absolution  for  the  dying.  The  heart  of  the  king  was  deeply  wounded  by 
this  proceeding,  those  who  were  utterly  repugnant  to  each  other  were  required 
to  become  united,  and  tliose  who  truly  loved  were  to  be  torn  asunder.  But 
terrified  at  the  commotion  which  prevailed  among  his  people  he  was  com- ' 
pelled  to  acknowledge  the  inviolability  of  his  former  marriage  (1201).  (d) 
Peter  II.  of  Aragon  regarded  a  coronation  by  the  pope  of  so  great  impor- 
tance that  he  came  to  receive  the  crown  at  St.  Peter's  altar,  solemnly  prom- 
ising to  be  fEuthful,  and  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Roman  See  (1204).  Sancho  /.  of 
Portugal^  after  a  stubborn  denial  of  it,  finally  acknowledged  the  validity  of 
the  document  in  which  his  father  had  made  his  kingdom  tributary  to  St 
Peter.  By  the  pope's  mediation  in  Hungary  the  royal  brothers  were  recon- 
ciled, and  the  king's  son  was  crowned  by  the  states.  A  disputed  election  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury  was  submitted  to  his  decision  and  pro- 
nounced invalid.  This  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  inducing  the  canons 
who  were  sent  to  him  to  choose  his  learned  friend.  Cardinal  Stephen  Lang- 
Uyny  whom  he  immediately  consecrated  to  that  ofiSce  (1207).  King  John^ 
a  despot  without  power  or  judgment,  refused  to  acknowledge  I^ngton, 
and  seised  upon  the  revenues  of  the  clergy.  Innocent  then  laid  all  Eng- 
land under  an  interdict,  and  excommunicated  the  king  (1209).  John  sought 
by  violence  to  compel  his  clergy  still  to  perform  the  services  of  religion, 


e>  Geqfroi  d4  VUU-Uardouiny  Htot  de  la  oonqaoste  de  Constant  119S-1207.  [transl.  into  Engl. 
bj  T.  Smith.  Lond.  1829.  8.]  {C.  du  Fresne,  Illat  de  rempiro  de  Const  sous  les  £mp.  fhingois.  Yen* 
1729.  f)  Hist  of  tbe  empire  by  yiestas  Aoominatus,  1118-120e.  ed.  Fabroti,  Par.  1617.  t 

d)  L  Si^ordi  de  reb.  Pbil  Aag.  (Du  Chune  Tb.  Y.  p.  86.)  Acta  Cone.  Divion.  et  Vlenn.  (Jfunti 
Tb.  XXIL  pi  708L)  SaeesfonenflL  {lb.  p.  788.)— IL  J.  SohuU.  PhiL  A.  u.  Ingeborg.  Kiel  tS04.  Cape- 
/^«m;  Hkt  de  Phil  A.  Braz.  1830.  Tb.  IL  p.  144.  IQlaa. 
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and  to  maintain  the  wavering  fidelity  of  his  Taasals.  Bnt  when  he  had 
become  utterly  ruined  in  his  own  country,  he  was  deposed  by  Innooent, 
and  his  kingdom  was  bestowed  upon  Philip  of  France.  Rejoiced  at  such  an 
opportunity  the  latter  prepared  an  army  and  a  fleet  for  taking  possession  of 
his  new  kingdom.  John  then  humbled  himself  before  the  pope  and  con- 
sented to  receive  England  as  a  fief  from  the  Holy  See  (1213).    Bnt  the  bish- 

m 

ops  and  barons,  finding  themselves  subjected  to  a  king  whom  they  abhorred, 
and  a  pope  who  punished  a  whole  people  for  the  sins  of  their  ruler,  called  to 
mind  their  ancient  privileges,  and  extorted  fh)m  John  the  celebrated  Magna 
Charta  (June  15, 1215),  which  has  ever  since  been  the  ftmdamental  law  for 
the  legislative  power  of  an  aristocracy  sustained  by  the  people.  When  John 
afterwards  violated  this  engagement  he  was  restrained  by  threats.  Innocent 
beheld  a  dependent  kingdom  wrested  fh)m  his  grasp  by  a  people  who  were 
becoming  conscious  of  their  power.  In  vain  did  he  hurl  his  anathemas 
against  the  estates  and  their  charter ;  the  papal  power,  exalted  as  it  then 
was  in  its  authority,  had  now  found  an  antagonist  before  whom  it  waa  des- 
tined to  fall.  (0)  Just  as  he  was  on  the  threshold  of  great  events  and  yet 
conscious  of  his  approaching  end,  (/)  Innocent  collected  around  him  the 
representatives  of  Christendom  at  the  F<mrth  Synod  of  Lateran  (1215),  to 
take  measures  for  the  reconquest  of  the  Holy  Land,  the  extermination  of 
heretics,  and  the  reformation  of  the  Church.  A  general  Truce  of  God  was 
consecrated,  that  the  whole  power  of  the  European  nations  might  bo  directed 
to  the  East.  The  most  terrible  measures  were  determined  upon  with  respect 
to  heretics.  Seventy  Canons  were  ratified  by  the  Council,  in  which  were 
specified  the  articles  of  the  Christian  faitli,  and  the  most  important  rules  of 
law  and  discipline  in  a  modern  form,  but  in  their  ancient  severity.  The  pope 
is  represented  as  the  head  of  the  great  Christian  family  of  nations,  (g)  With 
the  powers  thus  conferred  Innocent  was  right  in  likening  himself  to  the  sun 
and  the  various  civil  governments  to  the  moon,  receiving  their  light  from  him 
as  from  a  feudal  lord.  (A)  He  who  had  often  described  in  the  darkest  colors 
the  miseries  of  the  human  race,  (i)  regarded  the  earth  as  worthy  of  his  care 
only  that  he  might  subject  it  to  the  law  of  God.  Feeling  that  he  had  be- 
come too  much  estranged  from  himself  by  the  press  of  public  duties,  and  the 
want  of  time  for  heavenly  contemplations,  he  longed'  to  e^joy  the  privileges 
of  the  pastoral  ofiice,  and  preached  as  often  as  possible.  His  discourses,  as 
well  as  his  judicial  decisions,  which  were  long  regarded  as  models  for  legal 
documents  of  that  kind,  were  highly  figurative  and  coijaf^osed  in  the  style  of 
the  Old  Testament.  But  even  in  his  most  fiwcifbl  and  subtle  allegories  there 
is  always  apparent  a  profound  earnestness  of  spirit,  with  great  gravity  of  ex- 
pression. With  his  analytical  mind  he  doubtless  sometimes  perverted  the 
cause  of  justice,  according  to  circumstances,  from  its  strict  course  of  recti- 


«)  MaUh.  Par.  ad.  ann.  ISOtea.  OrigiDsI  documents  In :  Rymsri  Foedera  et  Acta  pabL  intar 
Reg.  Angllae  etal.  Princ  aacta  et  em.  a  Clarke  et  JBolbrooke^  Lond.  181d».  roL  L  P.  L 

/)  Ilurter,  vol.  IL  ix  688.    g)  Acta  in  Mans!  Th.  XXII.  p.  958-10S4.  ilandan,  p.  898a&] 

h)  Innoo.  1.  L  Ep.  401.  Oeeta.  c  68. 

0  De  mtseria  hamanae  oonditionib  s.  de  oontemtu  mundL  0pp.  (Sermons  A  ascetic  wrltiagi^  to- 
complete  )  Col  157S.  Yen.  1&7&  4. 
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tilde,  and  yet  he  liad  a  right  to  hoast  that  even  hb  intercepted  letters  would 
be  only  an  adcUtional  evidence  of  his  perfect  integrity,  (k)  He  was  certainly 
ooTetona  of  wealth,  and  his  legates,  in  whom  he  confided  too  much,  (l)  were 
still  more  so ;  bnt  no  presents  ever  turned  him  from  his  course.  His  style 
of  living  was  as  simple  as  that  of  Gincinnatns,  and  his  wealth  was  always 
gobeerrient  to  his  purposes,  and  freely  used  in  behalf  of  the  crusades  and 
the  poor.  He  was  inflexible  in  his  friendships,  a  father  to  widows  and 
(^hana,  and  when  acting  as  the  Vicar  of  the  Supreme  Prince  of  Peace,  he 
was  frequently  a  peacemaker  between  princes  and  their  subjects.  Misfor- 
tune never  subjected  him  to  those  severe  trials  in  which  great  characters 
ire  proved,  bnt  he  availed  himself  of  fortunate  circumstances  with  all  the  skill 
of  an  aneieDt  Roman.  By  his  exertions  Rome  became  once  more  the  head  of 
the  civilized  world ;  although  his  greatest  plans  were  unsuccessful,  or  contained 
the  germs  of  future  failure.  The  legend,  according  to  which  the  soul  of  this 
great  vicar  of  God  was  delivered  with  extreme  difBculty  from  the  claims  of 
bell,  (m)  merely  shows  that  no  mortal  can  possess  unlimited  power  without 
injury,  or  that  even  the  highest  are  amenable  to  a  master  in  heaven,  and  to 
public  opinion  upon  earth. 


CHAP,  n.— SOCIAL  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  CHURCH. 
§  198.     Oration  and  his  Predecessors, 

BdOerini  dc  antiq.  caoonam  Coll  {Leon.  0pp.  Th.  III.  p.  28988.)  Satigny^  Oescb.  d.  Rt^m. 
leeltts  im  MA.  toL  IL  p.  Vl^m.—AnUm.  Aitfftutini  de  emendattone  Oral  L  IL  Tarracon.  1587. 
and  often.  Ji  If.  Boehmer^  d«  varia  Deer.  Orat  fortana.  (At  the  commencement  of  hto  edit,  of  the 
C  J.  Can.)  Sartiy  de  daris  archigymnasll  Bononlens.  Profeasorlb.  Bon.  1769.  t  Th.  I.  P.  L  p.  247flA. 
RU^gtr^  de  Orat  (0pp.  Frib.  177S.)  and  de  Grat  Col.,  mothodo  et  mendis.  (Oblect  hbt  et  Jur.  Ulm. 
1771)  fiaTigBy  toL  UL  p.  475ml 

The  Capitnlaries  of  Charles  and  Louis  were  collected  in  summaries  and 
Kparate  pieces,  and  published  by  Ansegisus  (827)  in  four  books.  The  two 
first  relate  to  the  affairs  of  the  Church.  To  these  were  added  the  collection 
of  Benedietvs  Letita  (845),  in  which  were  embraced  not  only  the  Capitula- 
ries, bat  the  statutes  derived  from  all  the  judicial  authorities  of  the  time,  (a) 
The  traditions  of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  laws  and  the  work  of  Isidore 
formed  a  basis  from  that  time  forward,  to  which  the  compilers  only  added 
the  more  recent  laws  which  had  been  generally  received.  The  chronological 
order  was  not  required  in  a  systematic  arrangement,  and  was  also  abandoned 
for  want  of  a  knowledge  of  the  original  authorities.  Begino^  the  abbot  of 
Pfuem  (d.  915),  gave  directions  from  older  authorities  respecting  the  visita- 
tion of  a  diocese,  and  quoted  the  legal  passages  on  that  sulyect.  (b)    Burchard^ 


k)  Boekm^r^  Begaato,  p.  S9a 

/)  Uwrtat^  ToL  IL  pi  W^  perfeetty  trnttworthy  in  all  whicb  U  hoetile  to  Innocent 

«)  ThomatO^mMmpraltm.  Vita  Lutgardlt  II,  7.  (Raynald  ad  ann.  1216.  No.  11.)  differently 
embeniitoi  nmr  the  ekiM  of  tba  16th  eaot  la  the  CompIL  chronologica.  iPittor.  Th.  L  p.  lOOa) 

a)  Anmg.  ia  Per*  Tb.  IIL  p.  160.    BmieA.  Lev.  ib.  Tli.  IV,  2.  p.  17. 

&)  L.  IL  da  qrMdaL  MMit  et  dtwipUnis  eccL  ed.  (JSa/ua  Par.  167L)  Wauer9eklebeiiy  Lpa  134a 
All^aa  flHB.  CML  ^oa  was  «t  Seflao  PnuBlaaii  e  ood.  Vat  ed.  X  £.  i?ioA<0r,  Ber.  1844 
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Bishop  of  Worms  (d.  1026),  and  /ro,  Bishop  of  Chartres  (d.  1116),  have  col- 
lected together  the  whole  stock  of  genuine  and  spnrious  laws,  though  they 
have  arranged  them  in  a  very  arhitrary  manner,  (c)  Bnt  when  the  Roman 
law  hegan  to  receive  mnch  academical  study,  Qratian^  of  the  convent  of  St 
Felix  at  Bologna,  became  desirous  of  enlisting  a  similar  interest  in  behalf  of 
the  canon  law,  and  (about  1148)  {d)  wrote  his  Text  Book  and  Manual,  contain- 
ing a  system  of  ecclesiastical  law  on  an  historical  basis.  In  this  he  incorpo- 
rated all  the  laws  then  regarded  as  in  force,  deriving  his  materials  principally 
from  the  previous  collections,  which  he  sometimes  compared  with  the  origi- 
nal authorities,  and  even  condescended  to  borrow  some  of  the  most  liberal 
statutes  from  the  decrees  of  the  Greek  synods.  The  arrangement  of  the 
work  was  logical,  but  to  some  extent  dependent  npon  the  historical  matter, 
and  each  division  was  prefaced  by  legal  principles  generally  derived  from 
history,  and  connected  by  intermediate  clauses  composed  by  Gratian  himself. 
It  consisted  principally  of  historical  documents,  especially  laws  and  legal 
opinions  of  all  kinds  taken  from  ecclesiastical  and  secular  authorities,  and 
grouped  together  in  a  fragmentary  manner,  but  copied  with  verbal  correct- 
ness. Gratian  generally  adopted  the  historical  errors  of  his  predecessors,  and 
seldom  reconciles  the  older  with  the  more  recent  enactments.  Although 
this  work  never  received  the  papal  sanction,  it  possessed  so  high  a  character 
for  science  and  academic  convenience,  that  ever  since,  so  for  as  its  historical 
elements  are  concerned,  it  has  been  received  as  a  manual  of  canonical  law 
for  the  whole  Western  Church.  It  has  also  served  as  the  basis  on  which, 
with  the  exception  of  some  errors  which  historical  criticism  has  discovered, 
ecclesiastical  jurisprudence  has  been  principally  developed,  (e) 

§194.     The  Church  and  the  Stat€, 

Jlondtag,  Qesch.  d.  dcatschcn  sUat'ib.  Freih.  o.  d.  Rechte  d.  gemeloen  Frefen,  d.  AdeU  n.  d. 
Kircben.  Bamb.  xl  Wartzb.  1S12.  Uulimann^  Gescb.  d.  Urspr.  d.  Stande  In  DeutschL  2  ed.  BoL 
1880.  vol  I.    Suff^nTieim,  Staatslebcn  d.  Clerus  im  Mittelalt  BerL  1589.  vol.  L 

The  process  commenced  during  the  migration  of  the  northern  nations 
was  completed  during  the  stormy  period  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries. 
This  was  the  process  by  which  the  German  republics  of  free  warriors  and 
landed  proprietors  became  merged  into  a  feudal  system  of  complicated  sov- 
ereignty and  dependence.  The  silent  power  of  the  Church  also  gave  its 
sanction  to  the  rights  of  man  while  claiming  those  of  the  Christian.  When 
the  Koman  empire  had  been  revived  in  the  German  nation  by  the  Othos,  the 
emperor  was  regarded  as  the  political  head  of  Christendom  in  the  West,  and 
the  holy  Koman  empire  as  a  divine  institution.  The  emperor  was  elected  by 
the  German  princes  and  bishops,  but  he  was  required  to  strengthen  the 


c)  Burchardi  Decrctor.  1.  XX  Par.  1549.  and  often.— /co,  Pannormtft,  L  VIIL  ed.  MekA.  de 
.  Vosmediano,  Lov.  1557.  Greater  revisions  by  another  hand,  in  17  vola. :  Decretum  in  Opp.  ed. 
Fronto^  Par.  I&i7.  2  Th.  t—Avff.  Theiner,  Q.  Ivo's  vermeina  Decret  Mentz.  1892.  The  opposite 
Tiow  in  F.  6.  n.  Wdsserscfdehen^  Beitr.  z.  Gescb.  d.  vorgratian.  KRecbtsqnellen.  Lpz.  1889. 

cT)  Ck>ncordia  discordantium  canonum,  1.  III.  Even  in  1180  it  is  cited  as:  **in  DecrctS^**  and 
later  generally  as  the  ^  Decretum.^    Printed  as  the  Firet  Part  of  the  Ck>rpas  J.  canonlcL 

0)  Ouido  PandrdtOy  de  cUiTia  leg.  interpretib.  Ill,  6.  Lpow  1721. 4    Savigny^  toL  IIL  p.  61ta. 
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power  of  the  empire  in  Italy,  and  to  obtain  possession  of  the  imperial  crown* 
which  the  popes  seldom  conferred  without  requiring  entangling  oaths  and  a 
subtle  confession  of  faith,  (a)  But  while  the  imperial  power  was  destroyed 
in  Italy,  and  every  effort  to  secure  it  as  an  hereditary  possession  was  frus- 
trated, the  great  vassals  became  firmly  established  as  princes  of  the  empire, 
and  their  fiefs  became  hereditary.  As  long  as  the  election,  or  at  least 
the  investiture  of  the  bishops  depended  upon  the  emperor,  they  were 
his  natural  allies  in  opposition  to  the  secular  princes.  The  result  wa^, 
that  in  all  those  towns  in  which  episcopal  sees  existed,  the  imperial  favor 
to  them  was  so  great  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  was  superseded 
by  them,  and  episcopal  immunities  (corpora  sancta)  sprung  up.  Some  of 
the  bishops  were  even  invested  with  dukedoms.  In  other  parts  of  Germany 
the  bishops  were  gradually  deprived  of  their  political  influence,  and  sonic 
even  became  dependent  upon  the  higher  crown  vassals.  Right  struggled 
every  where  with  might,  and  the  royal  power  with  the  gi'eat  vassals. 
The  Chnrch  often  found  opportunity  to  mingle  in  these  struggles,  and  some- 
times it  was  compelled  to  do  so,  but  not  unfrequently  the  confusion  was  in 
this  way  only  increased.  In  particular  instances  it  was  repeatedly  overpow- 
ered, or  compelled  to  resort  to  begging,  in  which  it  sometimes  persevered 
with  an  Indian's  obstinacy.  (&)  Finally,  by  collecting  together  all  its  strength 
in  the  single  phalanx  of  the  papacy,  it  became  so  completely  victorious  that 
it  threatened  to  absorb  all  the  prerogatives  of  the  state.  And  yet  the  old 
legal  principle  (§  122),  that  God  has  divided  all  power  on  earth  between  the 
emper(n'  and  the  pope^  was  received  according  to  its  German  construction, 
consistently  with  the  later  doctrine,  that  the  emperor  carried  the  secular 
sword  as  a  feudal  investiture  from  the  pope.  It  was  even  conceded  that 
the  civil  power  might  be  peculiar  in  its  nature,  and  the  world  might  bo  com- 
mitted to  the  government  of  princes,  (c)  and  that  the  pope,  by  virtue  of  the 
sacerdotal  and  royal  prerogatives  which  he  had  received  from  Christ,  should 
only  interfere  when  they  exceeded  their  just  powera.  Against  the  scandals 
of  which  the  princes  in  those  rude  times  were  not  unfrequently  guilty,  the 
provincud  bishops  were  generally  unable  to  oppose  any  effectual  resistance. 
Those,  therefore,  who  acknowledged  no  law  superior  to  themselves,  the  pope 
somiiioDed  in  the  name  of  God  to  answer  at  his  bar.  The  temporal  inherit- 
ance of  St.  Peter  was  regarded  as  indispensable  to  the  personal  independence 
of  the  pope,  but  it  involved  him  in  all  the  Italian  convulsions,  and  was  only 
A  precarious  possession  in  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the  emperor,  the  great 
lords,  and  the  municipalities.  The  Romans,  themselves  straitened  between 
the  pope  and  the  emperor,  never  possessed  any  thing  but  a  mere  caricature 
of  freedom. 

a)  K.  O.  PtrU  Th.  IV.  p.  188. 

If)  Comp.  Rmtmer^  Hobenataofl  toL  VL  p.  167.  with  BoMen  Indlen.  vol.  I.  p.  285. 

c)Tli«  oldTlew:  Saeh9en»piegel,yo\.  L  art  L  The  new:  Schtrahenftpiegfl,  Einlelt  (FrkC 
i2Mi  fO  P.  IL  «mipw  ffoncr.  III,  In  Bawner^  toL  YL  p.  6a  Grimm,  Brldantes  Bescheidenh.  Outt 
l9M.p.  LYIL 
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§  196.    Eceleiiastieal  Patter  of  the  Papacy, 

The  general  belief  that  the  bishopric  of  the  pope  was  nniyersal,  fn 
qnently  gave  a  show  of  justice  to  the  efforts  that  on  every  (^portnnity  wei 
made  to  extend  his  power.  Since  the  time  of  Gregory,  the  episcopal  powc 
was  also  regarded  as  springing  wholly  from  the  papal.  It  was,  howeTei 
thought  that,  like  the  emperor  in  the  civil  department,  the  pope  should  nc 
suspend  the  exercise  of  the  subordinate  ecclesiastical  powers,  but  rather  pre 
tect  each  of  them  in  their  peculiar  duties,  and  the  pope  was  reminded  by  Si 
Bernard  that  the  papal  was  not  the  only  power  which  had  been  institute 
by  the  apostles.  The  bishops  especially  looked  upon  their  pastoral  office  i 
their  own  dioceses  as  absolutely  inviolable,  and  they  simply  regarded  abf  c 
lution  as  especially  efficacious  when  obtained  from  Rome,  (a)  In  importai 
cases  dispensations  were  with  increasing  eagerness  sought  for  from  Romi 
and  in  all  judicial  causes  in  the  Church  the  Roman  Curia  was  looked  uinm  i 
the  court  of  ultimate  appeaL  The  office  of  supreme  judge,  in  which  he  wt 
responsible  only  to  God,  and  the  general  reputation  which  he  had  obtaine 
of  being  the  most  perfect  depositary  of  the  pure  faith,  produced  in  son 
instances  a  belief  that  the  pope  was  ir\fallible,  (Luke  22,  82  was  appeale 
to.)  This  view,  however,  was  never  entertained  without  limitations,  or  ac 
vanced  without  opposition.  The  popes  always  acknowledged  the  articles  o 
faith  and  the  established  laws  of  the  Church  as  the  guide  and  limit  of  the! 
powers.  They  were  far  from  appealing  to  their  own  arbitrary  authority,  bi 
they  looked  to  the  law  of  God,  or  what  was  generally  regarded  as  such,  fc 
the  sole  rule  of  their  conduct,  (h)  The  Pallium  was  considered  indispenst 
ble  to  the  performance  of  the  archiepiscopal  functions,  and  Gregory  base 
upon  this  a  demand  that  all  the  archbishops  should  swear  allegiance  to  hii 
from  whom  it  was  received.  The  same  demand  was  gradually  made  of  a 
bishops  whenever  their  elections  were  confirmed  by  the  p<^)e8.  At  first  th: 
confirmation  was  sought  only  when  an  election  was  disputed,  but  soon  aft< 
the  time  of  Gregory  it  was  considered  essential  to  all  elections,  and  supplie 
occasions  for  innumerable  interferences  in  the  business  of  the  dioceses.  Gr\ 
gory  himself  still  adhered  to  the  freedom  of  the  canonical  choice,  (r)  Ke' 
dioceses  were  erected,  and  changes  in  the  relations  of  the  old  were  to  I 
made  only  vrith  the  consent  of  the  pope.  "Wlien  appointments  were  mad 
to  other  benefices,  the  pope  interfered  only  in  particular  instances,  and  b 
way  of  recommendation,  although  such  recommendations  were  neariy  eqidvi 
lent  to  commands.  The  bishops  were  generally,  by  their  pofitical  positioi 
beyond  all  danger  from  the  violence  of  the  popes,  who  had  a  right  to  exei 
cise  jurisdiction  over  them  only  in  cases  of  manifest  crime,  and  with  the  c( 
operation  of  the  Synods.  But  as  a  membership  in  the  principal  eonnci 
depended  frequently  upon  the  papal  will,  very  few  of  them  ever  opposed  c 
thwarted  what  was  known  to  be  the  desire  of  the  pope,  and  most  of  thei 


a)  Gone  Baleganstad.  a.  1022.  e.  la.  {ManH  Tb.  XIX.  pi  89a)    Greg.  TIL  L  TL  Ejx  4.  (/^  TI 
XX  p.  260.)    Comp.  De  MarcOy  de  Sacerd.  et  Imp.  IV,  8,  2. 

h)  Oratian :  P.  I.  Dlst  XLb  c  6.  and  P.  IL  Cans.  XXXIL  Qnest  7.  c.  la  /nnoe.  UI.  dm 
Pont  Senn.  &    Comp.  Hate^  Streitochr.  H.  2.  p.  90t& 

c)  Greg.  VIL  L  V.  Ep.  11.  L  VL  Ep.  14 
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were  assembled  only  to  receive  and  perform  it.  The  ascendency  of  the  pope 
above  oonncils  was  claimed  with  great  cantion,  and  only  in  some  occasional 
instances.  His  authority  was  much  increased  by  the  pilgrimages  to  the  eter- 
nal city,  for  even  in  the  midst  of  her  rnins,  the  glory  of  the  ancient  and  the 
6acredne8s  of  the  modem  world  combined  with  her  wonderful  attractions  to 
render  it  a  place  of  concourse  for  the  people  and  princes  of  the  West.  The 
first  instance  of  the  canonization  of  a  person  at  a  distance  was  that  of 
Ulrich,  the  holy  Bishop  of  Augsburg  (993),  and  was  occasioned  by  peculiar 
external  circumstances.  In  the  twelfth  century,  this  privilege,  which  in 
itself  may  be  regarded  as  trifling,  but  became  important  on  account  of  the 
idea  from  which  it  sprung,  and  to  whose  realization  it  contributed,  (d)  was 
claimed  as  exclusively  belonging  to  the  pope.  A  papal  Coronation  is  no- 
where met  with  until  after  the  time  of  Nicolas  I.,  and  on  the  first  occasion 
of  the  kind  on  which  they  were  both  present,  the  emperor  led  the  animal  on 
which  the  pope  was  carried.  The  kissing  of  the  pope^s  foot  sprung  from  an 
Italian  custom.  In  the  estimation  of  the  people  it  was  not  an  idle  display, 
bat  very  significant  as  the  offering  of  pious  humility  to  Him  whom  the  pope 
represented.  By  means  of  Legates^  the  papal  power  became  almost  omni- 
present. The  rapacity  of  these  legates,  the  venality  of  the  ecclesiastical 
oourtsii  and  the  illiberal  Italian  spirit  of  some  of  the  popes,  began  to  be  mat- 
ters of  public  complaint  and  derision.  But  as  a  general  thing,  the  affections 
of  the  people  were  still  firmly  attached  to  the  papacy,  and  the  blessings 
which  it  procured  in  the  unity,  freedom,  and  reformation  of  the  Church 
were  generally  acknowledged. 

§  196.     Th4i  Cardinals. 

noma98ini  vet  et  nov.  Ecc  disc.  P.  L  I  IT.  c  118«a.     Buddeus  de  OT\g.  cardinalitiae  dign. 
leML  12.    MurutorL,  de  Cvdln.  insUtutiooe.  (Antiqq.  lUl.  ined.  aevi.  vol.  IV.  jx  152.) 


In  the  primitive  Church  the  cardinals  wore  the  ordinary  spiritual  officers 
of  the  Church  (incardinati).  Even  after  the  tenth  century  they  were  the 
canons  of  a  cathedral.  But  in  the  Romish  sense  of  the  term  during  the 
eleventh  century,  the  cardinals  were  the  highest  spiritual  officers  (i.  e.,  the 
deacons  and  presbyters)  of  the  Church  in  Rome,  and  seven  suburbican  bishops 
whose  sees  were  then  for  the  most  part  much  reduced  in  size,  (a)  These  car- 
dinalsi  in  opposition  not  only  to  the  Roman  people  and  the  emperor,  but  gradu- 
ally ev«i  to  the  other  clergy,  maintained  that  it  was  their  sole  prerogative  to  elect 
the  pope  (§  180).  Alexander  III.  ordained  (11 79)  that  no  one  could  be  a  legally 
elected  pope  who  had  not  received  the  votes  of  two  thirds  of  the  legally 
iBsemUed  cardinals.  -(5)  The  cardinals  were  generally  selected  by  the  pope 
from  among  the  Italians,  and  constituted  his  ecclesiastical  and  civil  council. 
Though  they  possessed  no  power  to  control  any  person  of  eminent  talents  in 

•  _ 

d)  MamH  toL  XIX.  p^  16988.  IfabiUon^  AcU  SS.  Ord.  Bon.  Saec.  Y.  Praef.  X.  99.— Deer.  Greg. 
LIILtiL4BL  «u  i.—LamberUni^  de  servor.  Del  canonizatlone  L  IV.  {Benedicti  XIV.  0pp.  Rom. 
1747.  ToL  L-IT.  4.)  ffeOmann,  Consecntio  Sanctorum  ad  iLirubtdatis  veterum  Bom.  efficta. 
HaL1754  4. 

a)  Butuen,  UippoL  p.  168b. 

»)Ca(ML  Later.  UL&l.(iraiM<ToL  XXII.  p^  217.)    [ZamZon,  p.  898.] 
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the  papal  chair,  their  inflnence  was  generally  sufficient  to  insnre  a  certain 
nniformity  of  action  in  opposition  to  those  sadden  changes  which  individoals 
wonld  have  introduced.  In  consequence  of  their  rank  above  the  archbishops, 
the  pope  was  surrounded  with  a  courtly  splendor,  and  an  opportunity  waa 
afforded  by  which  he  could  reward  great  services,  and  place  men  of  eminent 
talents  under  obligations  to  himself. 

§  197.     The  Bishops^  and  the  Bishops^  Chapters, 

So  high  did  the  pope  stand  in  the  estimation  of  the  people,  that  the 
bishops  lost  nothing  in  dignity  by  their  subordination  to  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  by  his  assistance  that  they  were  generally,  able  to  preserve  their 
independence  in  opposition  to  the  princes  of  the  various  countries  in  which 
they  lived.  There  were  a  few  great  bishoprics  whose  Chorhisftops  had  from 
the  most  ancient  times  acted  as  the  bishops'  vicars  in  all  spiritual  affairs 
with  an  authority  which  was  uncertain  and  often  usurped  by  the  princes, 
but  never  dangerous  to  the  bishopric,  (a)  The  right  of  the  bishop  to  ap- 
point all  ecclesiastical  oflScers  in  his  diocese,  was  limited  by  the  right  of 
patronage,  which  even  a  layman  could  lawfully  acquire  by  founding  a 
church  or  a  prebend,  (h)  The  archbishops,  besides  the  power  of  presiding 
in  the  synods  of  their  own  dioceses,  merely  possessed  that  of  confirm- 
ing and  ordaining  the  bishops,  in  which,  however,  they  were  obliged  to  have 
the  concurrence  of  the  popes  or  their  legates.  They  generally  possessed 
very  extensive  dioceses,  and  on  account  of  their  rank  they  acquired  special 
political  privileges.  At  the  coronation  of  Otho  I.  the  three  Rhenish  arch- 
bishops for  the  first  time  took  precedence  of  all  the  oflScers  of  the  empire. 
Some  of  the  other  archbishops  acquired  a  kind  of  primacy  over  a  whole 
kingdom,  as  Adalbert  of  Bremen  (d.  1072),  a  man  of  a  brilliant  mind,  but 
consistent  only  in  his  vanity,  and  ready  to  sacrifice  the  whole  Church  to  the 
promotion  of  the  interests  of  his  see,  in  which  he  hoped  to  become  a  patriarch 
of  the  Nortl!.  ic)  In  such  instances,  however,  the  popes  always  hastened  to 
form  another  archbishopric  in  the  same  country  to  guard  against  the 
establishment  of  a  national  patriarchate.  In  many  dioceses,  when  their 
bishops  were  to  be  appointed,  the  nobility  and  people  of  the  archbishopric  con- 
tended with  the  king  and  neighboring  bishops  for  the  right  of  choice,  and  not 
unfrequently  those  who  were  appointed  by  the  latter  were  most  terribly  re- 
pulsed, (d)  After  a  gradual  attainment  of  their  exclusive  rights  in  this  matter, 
the  canons  obtained  by  their  prerogative  and  their  prospect  of  the  election,  a 
position  more  and  more  independent  of  the  bishop,  and  secured  to  them  by 
treaties.  The  canonical  life  was  generally  abandoned  during  the  tenth  century, 
but  some  zealous  popes  and  bishops  insisted  upon  its  re-establishment.  In  the 
midst  of  much  contention  two  classes  of  canons  were  then  formed  (canonic! 
saeculares  and  regulares),  and  even  monks  became  possessors  of  ^me  chap- 
ters. The  canons  were  not  all  clergymen,  but  they  were  required  by  the 
— »  . — — • 

a)  BaliiM.  Capital,  vol  L  p.  827&  SSOs.  Against  Gflrurer:  W.  B,  Wenck^  d.  frank.  Reich,  nach  <l«n 
Vertr.  y.  Venlun.  Lpt  1S51.  Api>end-  8. 

6)  n.  L.  Lippert^  L.  v.  Patronat  Gicas.  1S29.    J.  Kaim,  KPatronat  Lpa.  1845.  vol  L 
c)  Adam.  Brem.  1.  III.  oomp.  Jaffe  p.  571.       <f)  £.  g.  Lambert,  Schafn,  ad.  ann.  10<M. 
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synodal  regulations  to  have  at  least  a  subdeacon^s  charge.  Any  yacancies 
which  occurred  in  the  Chapter  were  supplied  generally  by  a  vote  of  its  own 
members,  from  whose  number  its  various  oflScers  were  chosen.  A  dean  or 
prior,  sometimes  both,  presided  over  the  whole.  After  the  close  of  the 
eighth  century,  it  graduaUy  became  common  to  divide  the  large  dioceses  into 
archdeaconries,  and  these  again  into  rural  chapters.  The  archdeacons  were  the 
regular  and  sometimes  even  then  the  troublesome  deputies  of  the  bishops,  but 
they  were  not  regarded  as  indispensable  to  a  complete  chapter.  When  the  ca^ 
nons  were  absent  for  a  long  period,  they  now  began  to  hire  vicars  to  oflBciate  in 
their  places,  and  to  mark  the  hours  by  singing.  The  livings  connected  with 
the  cathedrals  were  then  sufficient  to  become  objects  of  cupidity  to  the  no- 
bility, whose  still  increasing  importance  enabled  them  to  take  possession  of 
most  of  the  benefices.  Against  the  coteries  formed  by  a  petty  aristocracy, 
wealthy  proprietors,  patronizing .  relatives,  and  provincial  prejudices,  the 
popes  endeavored  to  maintain  the  liberal  principles  of  Christianity,  which 
asserted  the  derivation  of  all  men  from  the  same  original  ancestry,  pro> 
noonced  the  poor  blessed,  acknowledged  no  kindred  but  the  children  of  God, 
and  recognized  no  birthright  in  the  kingdom  of  God  but  that  which  is  ac- 
quired in  regeneration,  (e)  The  domestic  chaplains  employed  by  the  nobility 
easily  made  themselves  independent  of  the  bishops  by  a  servile  dependence 
upon  their  employers.  (/) 

§  198.     Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction. 

Greg.  Deer.  l\.  de  judicilB.    Biener^  Beftnge  z.  Ooscb.  des  Inquisitionaproo»  Lpz.  1827.    8t 
TWttfc,  d«  Jarisdietionis  civ.  per  med.  ftevam  com  eccl.  conjunctae  oiig.  et  progressu.  Moimst  1S32 

1.  The  clergy  could  be  tried  only  before  the  episcopal  tribunal.  The 
civil  authorities  were  utterly  unable  to  enforce  their  penal  code  in  opposition 
to  the  indulgence  or  partiality  of  this  court,  except  in  those  instances  in 
which  the  wounded  honor  of  the  Church  itself  required  the  surrender  of 
the  culprit.  The  highest  ecclesiastical  penalty  was  a  hopeless  banishment  to 
a  ronvent,  and  sometimes  a  walling  in  of  the  culprit.  2.  The  ecclesiastical 
court  also  claimed  jurisdiction  over  all  matters  more  or  less  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  Church,  or  with  religion  in  general,  such  as  marriages, 
wOIs,  oaths,  usury,  and  all  legal  causes  relating  to  the  crusades.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  confusion  of  moral  and  legal  subjects,  this  court  invaded  very 
eonriderably  the  sanctuary  of  the  family.  Ecclesiastical  laws  were  formed 
against  nearly  all  public  offences,  and  when  might  every  where  prevailed 
against  right,  were  powerful  enough  to  extort  respect  from  those  who  would 
have  despised  every  human  authority.  The  cause  of  humanity  and  of 
nationid  rights  formed  also  a  powerful  advocate  in  the  Church  by  means  of 
these  penal  courts.  8.  A  few  individuals  only  arrogated  to  themselves  the 
right  to  interfere  in  every  municipal  cause  when  requested  by  one  of  the 


«)  /iMoa  TIL  L  VI.  Ep.  121.  IX.  180.  Moro  nnmerons  examples  can  be  found  in  the  next 
period,  e.  g.  Greg.  D^cr.  III.  tit  6.  c.  87.  oomp.  Sm»fer%  Oeech.  d.  deatach.  Adela  In  d.  Domcapiteln. 
17Mi    HutUt^  lanoe.  toL  IIL  p.  28«. 

/)  Agdb€urd^  de  privlle^  et  jure  Baoerdotam.  p.  128. 
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party,  or  when  the  offence  charged  was  of  a  moral  nature  (dennnciatio  evan- 
gelica).'*'  The  ancient  custom  of  the  synodal  courts  was  graduaUy  restrained 
by  the  introduction  of  the  Roman  law. 

§  199.    Property  of  the  Church 

The  property  of  the  Church  was  continually  augmented  by  donations,  by 
bequests,  by  profitable  investments  and  loans  for  pawns  especially  to  cru- 
saders, by  royal  fiefs,  by  free  proprietors  giving  to  the  Church  feudal  lordship 
over  their  possessions  to  secure  them  against  oppression,  and  by  the  increased 
value  of  property.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  diminished  by  the  prodigality 
of  individual  prelates,  which  could  not  be  checked  till,  after  a  dear-bought 
experience,  laws  were  carefully  formed  against  all  pawning  or  alienation  of 
Church  property ;  by  the  claims  and  oppressions  of  Church  wardens,  by 
transference  of  fiefs  to  those  who  could  protect  them  and  become  their  liege 
lords,  by  expenses  for  the  support  of  legates  and  princes,  and  by  the  claims 
of  feudal  lords  upon  the  property  of  deceased  prelates,  and  upon  the  reve- 
nues of  vacant  Church  offices  (jus  spolii  et  regaliae).  This  spoliation  of  the 
Church  was  zealously  resisted  by  the  popes.  Otho  TV.  in  Gennany  was  in- 
duced to  surrender  his  claims,  but  other  sovereigns  renounced  them  only 
in  particular  instances.  Even  the  patronage  (advocatia)  of  ecclesiastical 
foundations  which  had  been  originally  intended  for  legal  and  military  pro- 
tection, and  which  had  sometimes  originated  with  the  act  of  endowment,  or 
had  been  conferred  upon  a  powerful  neighbor,  was  frequently  perverted,  so 
as  to  be  an  instrument  of  oppression  and  robbery,  (a)  The  principal  por- 
tion of  the  Church  property  consisted  of  real  estate  and  tithes.  The  legal 
titles  by  which  the  former  was  held  were  of  various  kinds,  but  the 
latter  were  claimed  by  a  natural  law  propounded  by  God  himself,  al- 
though they  were  resisted  in  many  ways  when  fully  carried  out,  and 
were  in  collision  with  various  local  customs.  The  revenues  even  of  the 
pope,  in  accordance  with  peculiar  ancient  usages,  were  paid  in  articles 
of  natural  produce,  var}nng  in  different  places,  (h)  Surplice  fees  (jura 
stolae)  belonged  chiefly  to  the  lower  clergy,  but  were  only  voluntary 
offerings  of  the  people.  Salaries  from  the  state  were  indignantly  rejected 
by  the  Church  as  dangerous  to  its  independence  and  dignity,  (c)  The  clergy 
claimed  exemption  from  all  taxes  on  persons  or  property,  with  the  exception 
of  the  feudal  aids  and  voluntary  contributions  in  cases  of  extraordinary  state 
necessity.  A  regular  assessment  was  generally  unknown  in  the  feudal 
monarchies,  but  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century  the  Church  was  often  com- 
pelled to  contribute  for  special  objects,  and  in  the  free  cities  it  had  to  bear 
its  share  in  all  general  taxes.  Alexander  III,  proclaimed  the  great  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  Church,  which  was,  that  the  clergy  might  contribute 
of  their  own  free  will  when  they  perceived  the  utility  and  necessity  of  an 

•  Oreg.  Deer.  II.  tit  1.  c  18.  comp.  Raumer  vol.  VI.  p.  19Sa. 

a)  P.  Gallade^  de  advocatls  ecc  Ileldlb.  176S.    {A.  Schmidt^  Thea.  Jar.  eoo.  toI.  T.)    Mura^ori^ 
deadvv.  ecc  (Antiqq.  ItaL  voL  V.)     W.  T,  Kraut,  die  VonnundBch.  GOtt.  1888c  vol.  L 

h)  Cencii  Camerarii  L.  censaam  Rom.  Ecc.  a  1192.    Comp.  Hurier.  Innott.  voL  IIL  pw  121«l 
o)  Di<Mnades  Cronica  di  Cjpro,  acoording  to  Baumor  toI  VL  p.  147. 
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ttneflBinent.  (d)  The  protection  which  the  bishops  received  from  the  popes 
against  the  demands  of  their  respective  kings,  gave  occasion  to  the  legal 
maxim,  that  the  Church  conld  never  be  taxed  without  the  papal  sanction,  (e) 
The  natural  right  of  the  clergy  to  inherit  property  was  finally  legalized  in 
spite  of  the  oi)position  of  the  laity.  Every  Church  was  regarded  as  the  pro- 
per heir  of  all  ecclesiastics  who  died  intestate  in  connection  with  it.  There 
were  different  opinions  respecting  the  right  of  such  persons  to  bequeath  their 
possessions,  but  it  was  generally  conceded  that  they  might  ireely  dispose  of 
an  which  had  not  been  acquired  from  ecclesiastical  revenues.  At  an  early 
period  the  attempt  was  frequently  made  to  bequeath  the  property  of  the 
Church  to  children,  (/)  by  which  it  would  soon  have  been  either  impover- 
ished, or  subjected  to  a  sacerdotal  caste.  This  was  afterwards  frustrated  by 
the  law  which  required  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  In  consequence  of  the 
innnificent  donations  which  it  bestowed  upon  the  poor,  the  people  were  gene- 
rally  pleased  to  see  the  Church  in  the  possession  of  the  greatest  wealth. 


CHAP,  in.— ECCLESIASTICAL  LIFE. 

§•200.      The  Religious  Spirit  of  the  People, 

This  was  a  period  in  which  violence,  power,  and  artifice  were  enlisted  in 
the  service  of  a  rude  sensuality.  But  a  profound  religious  spirit  ardently 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  everlasting  life,  was  no  less  prevalent  among  the 
people.  These  tendencies  were  sometimes  in  conflict  with  each  other,  and 
sometimes  they  were  reconciled  by  the  most  remarkable  compromises.  The 
hierarchy,  addressing  itself  to  the  religious  spirit,  but  in  a  manner  conformed 
to  the  age,  endeavored  to  establish  the  ascendency  of  the  law  and  of  an  ele- 
vated morality.  A  period  in  which  brute  force  (Faust-recht)  was  the  only 
law,  was  interrupted  by  one  in  which  the  Truce  of  God  was  sustained  by 
ecclesiastical  threatenings  and  miracles,  (a)  Women  and  children,  defence- 
less persons,  and  every  thing  constructed  or  planted  for  purposes  of  peace, 
were  in  times  of  war  under  the  protection  of  the  Church,  (b)  It  offered  an 
asylum  to  all  who  were  persecuted,  without  inquiring  whether  they  were 
pursued  by  lawless  violence  or  justice.  Violent  persons  were  terrified  by 
frightful  representations  of  a  present  God,  and  by  narratives  of  divine  judg- 
ments ;  and  when  those  who  possessed  great  power  became  penitent,  they 
were  compelled  to  undergo  the  most  severe  and  effective  penances.  The 
tenth  century  is  remarkable  for  having  been  the  most  degraded  of  all  these 
periods  for  its  reckless  struggles  and  general  rapacity.  A  vague  presentiment 
of  deaths  a  remnant  of  the  pagan  notion  of  the  Twilight  of  the  gods,  (e)  passed 

<f)  C^«r.  UtUr.  IIL  c  19.  {,Man$i  Tb.  XXII.  p.  82a) 
«)  Cone,  LaUr.  lY.  c  4(L  i^Manti  Th.  XXII.  p.  1080.) 

/)  E  g.  Bened.  VIIL  ftboat  1014  in  Cone  TicineoBL  {ManH  Th.  XIX  p.  SiS.) 
a)  TreogA  Dei  first  proclaimed  in  1041  in  Aqaltania.    Glahtr  Jiadulph,  Y.  1.  {Bouquet  Th.  X. 
p.  W.)    MawH  Tb.  XIX.  p.  598.        b)  JqjSH^  p.  682. 
e)  OooipL  MmpiUi,  edit  \>j  Scbmeller,  Maqich.  1S82. 
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throngh  the  yoathfal  nations,  and  fixed  npon  the  close  of  the  first  millenniam 
of  the  Christian  era  as  the  period  for  the  end  of  the  world,  (d)  But  new 
life  was  awakened  hy  the  confiict  witli  the  Saracens  in  Spain,  as  well  as 
by  their  heroic  example.  The  struggle  between  the  papacy  and  the  mon- 
archies of  that  period  contributed  also  to  the  same  result.  The  pleasures 
of  the  world  were  principally  eiyoyed  by  the  nobility  and  clergy.  An 
independent  estate  of  burghers,  if  it  did  not  always  contend  for  public 
freedom  and  justice,  certainly  strove  to  obtain  special  liberties  and  preroga- 
tives for  themselves.  In  accordance  with  both  the  tendencies  above  men- 
tioned, the  female  sex  was  regarded  with  extravagant  admiration,  or  as  frail 
and  dangerous.  The  peculiar  spirit  of  the  age  was  fully  developed  in  the 
crusades.  In  them  was  displayed  the  absolute  ascendency  of  the  imagination 
and  the  feelings.  Human  life  became  so  corrupted  that  it  degenerated  into 
a  coarse  sensual  existence,  or  an  ideal  struggle  for  something  beyond  human 
attainment.  All  the  peculiarities  of  the  European  nations  were  amalgamated 
with  each  other,  or  combined  with  the  fanciful  speculations  of  the  East.  The 
contracted  horizon  to  which  the  people  had  been  accustomed  became  much 
enlarged,  and  it  was  not  without  serious  injury  to  themselves  that  many 
walked  beneath  the  lofty  palm-trees,  (e)  This  sensuous  piety  required  and 
put  confidence  in  all  kinds  of  miracles.  The  sepulchres  of  the  East  were 
opened,  and  the  sacred  antiquity  of  the  Church  became  re^ilized  once  more 
in  the  present,  by  means  of  peculiar  relics,  whose  genuineness  the  understand- 
ing would  no  more  think  of  proving  than  it  would  vepture  to  suspect  the 
miracles  by  which  they  were  certified  to  the  faithful.  Many  vessels  and 
emblems,  gradually  or  accidentally  invested  with  a  sacred  character,  received 
at  that  time  a  place  in  the  primitive  ecclesiastical  usage  by  means  of  the 
legends,  or  became  connected  with  the  old  German  popular  traditions.  (,/) 
Superstition  was  especially  congenial  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  hier- 
archy made  it  subservient  to  their  purposes,  increasing  or  diminishing  it 
according  as  their  interests  prompted  them.  As  instances  of  the  latter,  may 
be  mentioned  their  opposition  to  the  ordeals  or  judgments  of  Gody  especially 
by  duels,  {g)  While  God  was  brought  down  to  the  level  of  humanity,  men 
were  invested  with  the  attributes  of  God.  Ancient  saints  were  once  more 
discovered,  and  the  present  age  felt  competent  even  to  create  new  saints. 
The  ardent  feelings  of  the  people  prompted  them  to  pray  even  to  a  dog,  as  a 
martyr  and  a  patron  saint,  because  he  had  lost  his  life  in  behalf  of  his  master^s 
child.  (Jl)  The  Mother  of  God,  however,  was  above  all  other  saints  the 
object  of  chivalrous  gallantry.    But  notwithstanding  th6  profound  veneration 


d)  Ahho  Ahbas  Floriac  Apologot  (Gallnnd.  Bibl.  PP.  Th.  XIV.  p.  141.)  In  a  variety  of  ways 
tn  dee<1s  of  gift  then  made.    Comp.  LUcki^^  Einl.  in  d.  OfTenb.  Joh.  Bonn.  1S82.  p.  511s. 

e)  Ck)mp.  PUtcidxM  Mitth,  Di!»q.  In  biganiiam  Comit  do  Oleicben.  Erf.  17S&  ThUoic^  Beschr.  d. 
Orabes  u.  d.  GeVielne  d.  Gr.  v.  01.  u.  seiner  belden  Welber.  Goth.  u.  Krf  1836. 

/)  Conip.  G.  Oerheron^  Illst  do  la  robe  snns  couture  du  inonaat,  d'ArgenteniL  Par.  1677. 
J.  MarXy  GeKh.  d.  b.  Kocks.  Troves.  1844.  J.  GiUhmrinUr  u.  IT.  v.  Sybol,  d.  h.  Rock  xu  Trier  n. 
d.  20  andern  h.  ungenfiliten  Kucke.  Duw^eld.  (1S44.)  8.  ed.  1S45.— Der  ungcnikhte  grauo  Rock 
ChristL  Altdeutschcs  Oedlcbt,  edit  by  F.  If.  v.  d.  /f,ig^n,  Berlin.  1S44. 

0)  Cane.  Viil^ntinvm  III.  a.  S55.  c  11.  12.  (Jfaruti  Tli.  XV.  p.  9.)  Innoc  ITT.  I  XL  Ep.  4L  I 
XIV.  Ep.  18a 

h)  SUph,  rfe  Borhone^  in  Echard^  Scrr.  Praed.  vol.  L  p.  198. 
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in  which  the  Church  was  held,  the  exuberant  spirit  of  the  age  sometimes  ex- 
ceeded the  limits  of  its  own  due  reverence.  Accordingly  the  devil,  in  spite 
of  all  his  dismal  enchantments  and  temptations,  generally  appears  in  popular 
traditions  as  a  very  poor  and  simple  being.  The  wanton  spirit  of  the  trou- 
badours sometimes  ventured  to  treat  wirh  familiarity  the  sacred  person  of 
the  holy  Virgin  and  even  of  God  the  Father.  The  priests  themselves  in  an 
innocent  way  sometimes  made  parodies  of  the  holy  mysteries  and  offices  of 
the  Church  at  their  festivals  of  fools  and  asses.  (i) 

§  201.    Manners  of  the  Clergy. 

According  to  the  feudal  law  of  Germany  the  bishops  were  bound  to  ap- 
pear personally  with  their  quota  of  men  in  the  army  of  their  liege  lord.  On 
the  other  hand  they  were  carefully  reminded  by  the  popes  that  they  should 
devote  themselves  to  the  work  of  preaching,  and  to  the  care  of  souls,  and 
that  the  Church  should  abstain  with  horror  from  the  shedding  of  blood  in  all 
its  forms,  (a)  We  are  therefore  not  surprised  to  find  such  a  character  as  that 
of  Christian^  Bishop  of  Mentz,  the  heroic,  learned,  and  rapacious  general  of 
the  emperor  Frederic,  who  slew  his  enemies  with  a  club,  (b)  But  even  those 
bishops  who  were  more  spiritual  in  their  disijositions  were  sometimes  com- 
pelled to  become  leaders  of  armies,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  administered  the 
Holy  Sacrament  to  their  warriors  they  were  called  upon  idso  to  prepare  them 
for  the  battle,  (c)  What  was  called  siruony  was  in  some  instances  only  the  cus- 
tomary tribute  given  to  the  princes  and  to  the  popes  soon  after  the  time  of 
Gregory.  Even  the  better  portion  of  the  clergy  could  not  entirely  abstain 
from  this,  but  as  it  was  proscribed  by  the  Church  it  was  ensnaring  to  the 
ooDflcience.  In  England,  Dwnstan  (d.  about  090),  an  abbot  and  a  triple 
bishop,  versed  in  all  the  knowledge  prevalent  in  his  day,  so  powerful  that  he 
held  even  the  devil  in  his  tongs,  and  though  personally  devoted  to  his  own 
visions  in  worldly  matters,  so  politic  that  he  entirely  controlled  three  succes- 
sive kings,  and  broke  the  heart  of  another  who  presumed  to  resist  him, 
attempted  to  reform  the  voluptuous  lives  of  the  pries  thou  d  by  putting  his 
monks  in  the  place  of  those  clergymen  who  would  not  give  up  their  wives,  (d) 
His  efforts,  however,  were  attended  by  no  very  lasting  results.  Damiani^ 
who  with  Hildebrand  was  a  severe  censor  of  the  manners  of  his  age  and  even 
of  the  papacy,  and  who  desired  nothing  from  the  world  but  a  monastic  cell  in 
which  he  could  scourge  himself,  presents  in  his  writings  such  a  naked  and  vivid 
picture  of  the  excesses  of  the  clergy,  that  Alexander  II.  prohibited  the  peru- 
sal of  them  on  the  ground  of  their  injurious  influence  upon  the  morals  of  the 


€)  Tbe  htenurby  were  at  first  zealous  against  those  sports,  bat  gradaally  tbey  relaxed  in  their 
q>poritioo,  and  at  a  later  period  attempted  to  improve  them.  Du  Fresru^  Oloss.  ad  Scrr.  mcd.  et 
in£  Lat  t.  Cenrala.  Calendae.     Tiliot^  Mdmoires  pour  servir  k  I'hlstoire  de  la  f£te  des  foax. 

Laos.  1751. 

a)  Pomiani  L  IV.  Ep.  9.  Cone  Turon.  a.  1060.  c  7. 

I)  AlbtH.  Stad^$.  p.  2018.  (Schilteri  Scrr.  Argent  1702.) 

c)  &  Uiriei  Tita  in  MaMUon  AcU  S9.  Saec  IV.  p.  440. 

d)  WUktriM,  Cone  Angl.  vol.  L  p.  257sa  O.  Malniesbir.  Qesta  Reg.  Angl.  L  IL  Vita  S.  Dnnst 
p.  Britfortk  oi  (Mx^m  :  AcU  88.  Mi\).  vol  IV.  p.  844,    MabiUon,  Ann.  Ord.  S.  Bcned.  vol.  IIL  p. 
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readers,  (e)  Marriage  was  not  declared  imlawfhl  to  the  clergy  in  England 
and  Spain  nntil  the  twelfth  century,  and  in  the  Northern  kingdoms  till  some 
time  in  the  thirteenth.  Some  even  died  because  they  could  not  endure  this 
separation  from  their  wives  and  children.  But  although  Gregory  succeeded 
in  abolishing  marriage,  he  could  not  prevent  licentiousness  among  the  clergy. 
Before  his  time  this  had  prevailed  publicly,  but  in  a  less  offensive  form, 
whereas  after  his  enactments  it  was  practised  in  secret,  and  frequently  in  the 
most  unnatural  manner,  so  that  many  regarded  the  remedy  as  worse  than  the 
evil.  The  clergy  partook  also  of  the  faults  peculiar  to  the  times,  and  were 
sometimes  involved  in  the  most  shameless  acts  of  violence.  (/)  But  such  in- 
dividual instances  of  irregularity  among  the  bishops,  or  of  criminality  among 
the  clergy,  which  were  generally  put  down  in  the  Church  after  the  influence 
of  Ilildebrand  had  been  put  forth,  should  not  be  regarded  as  specimens  of  the 
general  character  of  that  period,  (g)  The  declamations  which  are  sometimes 
found  in  the  writings  of  that  day,  respecting  clerical  depravity,  in  many 
cases  proceeded  from  monastic  prejudices  or  secular  antipathies,  (h)  The 
clergy  must  also  have  participated  in  the  virtues  of  that  period,  for  without 
these  their  increasing  influence  among  the  people  would  appear  incomprehen- 
sible. This  consciousness  of  control  over  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  and 
the  true  conception  which  they  possessed  of  what  a  clergyman  should  be, 
contributed  much  to  elevate  even  the  inferior  multitude  of  priests  above  their 
ordinary  position  and  made  them  share  in  the  common  spirit  of  their  order. 

§  202.     (Jhurch  Discipline.     Comp,  §  66.  182. 
Em.  Amort  de  origtne,  progressu  ac  frncta  indalgentiar.  Ang.  Yind.  1785.  t 

By  the  great  body  of  the  people,  the  act  of  binding  and  loosing  on  the 
part  of  the  priest  was  regarded  as  equivalent  to  an  admission  to  heaven,  or  an 
exclusion  from  it.  Even  death,  which  sunders  all  other  ties,  was  supposed  to 
bring  men  more  perfectly  under  this  influence.  Conscientious  clergymen  were 
often  distressed  in  the  exercise  of  a  power  which  extended  even  beyond  the 
grave,  and  eminent  theologians  arrayed  themselves  in  opposition  to  this 
error,  (a)  The  synodal  courts,  when  they  had  become  corrupt,  imposed  fines 
upon  ofl^enders,  or  consented  that  the  ecclesiastical  penance  should  be  dis- 
charged by  the  payment  of  alms,  of  which  the  Church  was  to  be  the  dispen- 
ser. Penitential  books  were  formed  in  which  a  choice  of  penances  was  pro- 
posed, and  a  kind  of  price  current  was  kept  for  all  kinds  of  crime,  (b)  The 
popes  were  generally  supposed  to  possess  a  peculiar  power  of  absolving  from 
the  guilt  of  the  more  heinous  crimes,  and  they  made  use  of  this  public  con- 
fidence very  extensively  when  they  sold  complete  absolution,  professing  to 
devote  the  proceeds  to  the  relief  of  the  crusaders.    Particular  sanctuaries 


e)  Liber  Gomorrblanua  Epp.  II,  6.  0pp.  den.  ed.  Gaetani,  Par.  174S.  Life  of  Dam.  hj  his  pnpll 
Jo.  Monachus  in  0pp.  and  Acta  88.  Febr.  vol  IIL  p.  406.— Vita  8.  Dam.  scr.  J.  Laderchio^  Rom. 
1702,  8  vols.  4. 

/)  E.  R.  Lambert  JSchqfn.  ad  a.  1068.      g)  R  g.  ITurter,  Innoc  toI.  IIL  p.  8278S. 

h)  With  respect  to  the  former,  tee  Zkimiant  and  with  regard  to  the  latter,  the  songs  of  the  IVoa- 
badoars  and  Minnesingers. 

a)  Petnf  Lomb.  Bentt  Lb  IT.  Dist  1&    h)  Begino,  de  disix  eco.  II,  488aB. 
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also  were  invested  with  the  privilege  of  bestowing  absolation  on  condition 
of  a  certain  period  of  penance,  to  all  who  should  visit  them,  either  on  some 
festival  or  at  any  time,  (e)    A  period  of  penance  Which  might  ordinarily  ex- 
ceed the  limits  of  human  life  might  be  accomplished  in  a  brief  space  of  time 
by  means  of  the  two  kinds  of  absolution.    Persons  who  were  in  a  high 
degree  the  victims  of  remorse  were  required  to  build  a  church,  to  go  upon  a 
crosade,  or  to  enter  a  convent    In  all  cases  when  services  were  performed, 
or  money  was  paid  to  obtain  such  a  pardon  for  sin,  a  cordial  repentance  and 
sn  amendment  of  life  was  made  a  prerequisite  in  the  applicant.    Intelligent 
teadiera,  however,  perceived  that  the  Church  was  placing  itself  in  a  position 
of  extreme  peril,  (d)    According  to  an  opinion  which  had  now  become  es- 
tablished, but  was  still  opposed  in  some  quarters,  a  mortal  sin  could  be  for- 
given only  in  the  confessional.    The  Church  required  that  at  least  once  in 
each  year  every  person  should  confess  all  the  sins  of  which  he  was  conscious,  (e) 
By  this  means  the  priests  became  possessed  of  all  the  hearts  and  secrets  of 
the  people.    The  interdict  which  had  been  on  several  occasions  attempted  in 
fimner  times,  but  had  been  always  regarded  as  an  arbitrary  exercise  of  an 
unchristian  power,  became  during  the  eleventh  century  a  legitimate  measure 
in  opposition  to  those  who  violated  solemn  treaties.    It  soon  after  became  a 
terrible  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  popes  by  which  a  nation  was  compelled 
to  atotie  for  the  crimes  of  its  rulers,  or  was  armed  against  those  in  authority 
over  it.    When  tlie  Church  possessed  a  powerful  influence  over  the  life  of 
every  one,  no  people  patiently  endured  a  protracted  discontinuance  of  eccle- 
siastical services,  and  frequently  they  did  not  hesitate  to  compel  their  clergy 
to  open  their  churches  for  public  worship.    Innocent  also  obtained  a  promise 
that  every  one  whom  he  should  excommunicate  should  be  subjected  in  like 
manner  to  the  ban  of  the  empire,  but  such  an  engagement  it  was  found  im- 
possible always  to  fulfil. 

§  208.    Fuhlie  Worship. 

Wala/rid  Strdba,  died  849,  de  «xordlia  et  increm.  rer.  ecc  /«<>,  died  1115,  MlcrologuB  de  eo&  ob- 
lerratt  (Both  foond  in  ffiUorp.  see  $  166.)  J.  Beleth,  about  1182,  div.  offldor.  brevis  explic.  ed. 
OfnL  LamHmann.  Anto.  156a    O.  Durank,  died  1296,  Rationale  dlv.  offldor.  L  VIIL  Mog.  1497.  t 

The  WetMbrunnen  prayer,  a  monument  of  the  ancient  language  and  piety 
of  Germany,  contains  an  exalted  poetical  representation  of  the  antemundane 
existence  of  God,  and  an  humble  supplication  for  spiritual  blessings,  (a) 
But  the  sensuous  disposition  of  the  people  was  necessarily  predominant. 
In  coDseqnenoe  of  the  sensuous  tendency  then  so  prevalent,  public  wor- 
ship appeared  to  be  little  else  than  a  worship  of  the  saints.  Preaching  was 
hardly  an  essential  part  of  the  service  on  public  festivals,  although  several 
synods  and  popes  endeavored  to  introduce  into  churches  only  those  who  were 
able  to  instruct  the  people,  and  the  popularity  of  those  preachers  who  dis- 
coorsed  in  an  affecting  style,  proved  that  the  multitude  were  susceptible  of 

■ 

c)  Conp.  C^ue.  Lateran.  IT.  e.  02.    {ManH  Tii.  XXIL  p.  1060a) 

d)  Abdardi  Etbica  6 1&  86i    (Petii  Aneod.  Tb.  IIL  P.  L  p.  6668a. 
«)  Qmc  Lateral^  lY.  e.  21.    {ManH  Tb.  XXIL  p.  1007s8l) 

a)  Aeeordiof  to  tbe  •stneti  by  Wackenagel  Ori.  1827.)  in  Eettbsrg,  toL  IL  pi  818. 
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benefit  from  the  "Word  of  Grod.  (h)  The  owe  of  the  Roman  liturgy  was  re- 
quired in  all  the  churches  as  the  visible  bond  of  general  unity.  The  Gothic 
Liturgy,  although  it  was  protected  by  an  affectionate  people,  and  bad  even 
passed  the  ordeal  of  fire,  was  gradually  suppressed  in  Spain  after  the  eleventh 
century,  (c)  The  Sabbath  was  especially  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  in  whose  honor  a  particular  service  was  composed  principally  by 
Damian  (OflScium  S.  Virginis)  to  be  performed  in  the  convents.  When 
PaBchasius  Radhert^  a  monk  and  (844-851)  an  abbot  at  Oorvey  (d.  about 
865),  maintained  that  the  virginity  of  Mary  was  unimpaired  even  by  the 
birth  of  the  Son  of  €k)d,  the  learned  divines  of  his  day  shrunk  from  the 
position  as  containing  a  Docetic  sentiment,  {d)  That  every  thing  might  be 
removed  which  could  throw  the  slightest  suspicion  upon  the  virgin  purity  of 
the  Queen  of  heaven,  the  doctrine  was  finally  set  forth  according  to  which 
she  also  was  concMved  in  a  miraculous  manner,  and  some  canons  of  Lyons 
(about  1140)  solemnized  this  faith  by  instituting  the  festival  of  the  Jmrnacw- 
late  Conception,  St.  Bernard,  however,  and  all  learned  theologians  of  that 
period  were  opposed  to  this  innovation.  («)  In  popular  traditions  many 
pleasant  things  which  had  been  told  of  the  goddess  Freyja  were  transferred 
to  Mary.  (/)  A  festival  of  All  Souls  (Nov.  2)  for  the  deliverance  of  those 
who  were  confined  in  purgatory  was  also  established  by  the  monks  of  Olugny 
(1010),  who  obtained  a  hint  from  the  popular  tradition  asserting  that  the 
gate  of  purgatory  was  in  one  of  the  volcanoes  of  the  Lipari  islands,  {g)  Some 
time  after  the  ninth  century  the  practice  extended  from' Rome  to  the  provinces, 
of  observing  SL  Gregory^s  day^  as  a  festival  for  schoolboys,  derived  from  the 
old  Minervan  festival.  (A)  Among  the  sacred  usages  of  the  Church  the  So- 
crarnents  gradually  became  remarkably  prominent,  and  the  representation  of 
them  as  the  signs  and  actual  communications  of  divine  grace,  as  well  as  their 
number  seven,  so  divided  as  to  sanctify  all  the  important  relations  of  human 
life,  were  especially  defended  and  established  by  Peter  Lombard  and 
Gratian.  {i)  The  baptism  of  infants  could  be  postponed  without  giving  of- 
fence, {k)  That  abuses  might  be  avoided,  those  children  who  had  not  been 
confirmed  were  (12th  century)  kept  back  from  participation  in  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  when  many  other  attempts  had  been  made  to  render  the  wasting 
of  the  least  particle  of  the  divine  blood  impossible,  the  laity  were  entirely 
debarred  from  participation  in  the  sacred  cup.  The  doctrine  of  the  presence 
of  the  entire  Christ  in  the  bread  was  defended,  and  the  powerfhl  influence  of 

h)  Ckmc  Moffunt  a.  847.  c  2.  {Mansi  Th.  XIV.  p.  90a)    Cone  LaUran.  IV.  a  lOt.  {Ih.  TK 
XXIL  ^  99Sa.)    Jacobi  a  VitHaco  Uist  occld.  o.  6ss. 

c)  liadarico  Tolet  de  reb.  Hisp.  VI,  20. 

d)  Ratramni  L.  fle  eo,  quod  Chr.  eX  vlrgine  natus  est  {D'AcKery,  SplcUcg.  Th.  L  p.  54.)    .FV. 
Walch,  H.  controv.  8.  IX.  de  partu  Virginia.  Ooet  175S.  4. 

«)  Ant.  Gravoiiy  de  ortu  ct  progreasa  cultas  ac  fosU  immacalati  conceptos  Del  Genetrlci&  Lne. 
17G2.  4 

/)  Grimm,  Deatache  Mythol  pp.  192,  417,  694  XX. 

g)  JoiMlili  ViU  8.  Odilon.  c  14  {AfahiUon,  Acta  SS.  S.  VL  P.  L  p.  616.)  Sigeb,  Gemld.  ad  a.  9991 

h)  A.  Weber,  Origo  festi  Gr.  Hlm&t  1714  4    Hinis,  de  Or.  M.  et  festo  Or.  P.  U.  Illmat  1768. 4b 
Mucke,  y.  Urapr.  d.  Gr.  Featea.  Goben.  179a 

0  i*<t  Lomb.  Sent  IV.  DisL  1-42. 

;i)  Pftri  d$  Vineis,  I  IIL  Ep.  21.    BbtUger  Ilcinr.  d.  Lowe.  Anm.  68. 
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the  priesthood  maintained  tliis  custom  of  withholding  the  cup  against  all  sub- 
sequent opposition.  (J)  The  solitary  mass  of  the  priest  was  at  lirst  decidedly 
reprehended,  (m)  In  the  tentli  century  adultery  continued  to  he  regarded  by 
the  popes  as  a  sufScicnt  ground  for  divorce,  but  the  ecclesiastical  view  of  the 
marriage  rite  was  completely  carried  out  when  it  was  soon  after  declared  ab- 
solutely inviolable,  and  Innocent  III.  insisted  upon  the  reunion  of  husband 
and  wife,  even  after  a  double  adultery  had  been  proved.  Unman  frailty, 
however,  was  supplied  with  abundant  opportunities  for  sundering  this  bond 
by  means  of  the  prohibition  of  all  marriages  between  relatives,  even  of  the 
seventh  degree,  since  such  a  consanguinity  was  very  generally  proved  when 
it  was  desirable.  Innocent  limited  the  degrees  of  relationship  within  which 
marriage  was  invalid,  to  four,  and  in  fact  regarded  even  these  limits  as  pre- 
scribed only  by  human  and  natural  laws.  (/}) 

§  204.    Monastic  Life. 

The  convents  were  regarded  in  tlie  ninth  century  as  the  hereditary  fiefs 
of  the  secular  lords,  under  whose  control  they  were  more  perfectly  wasted 
and  misgoverned,  than  by  the  irruptions  of  the  Normans,  (a)  But  the  ex- 
alted cont<?mpt  of  the  world  displayed  in  the  monastic  life  corresiionded  with 
the  .spirit  of  the  times.  Some  who  from  their  youth  had  never  become 
attached  to  the  enjoyments  of  the  world,  felt  the  need  of  such  a  pious  seclu- 
aon  and  fellowship.  Others  felt  the  same  necessity  after  the  agitation  of  a 
sadden  conversion,  or  that  they  might  miike  an  atonement  in  this  way  for  the 
sins  of  an  irregular  life.  Siinult  ineously,  therefore,  with  the  newly  awakened 
energies  of  the  people,  and  the  general  movement  of  multitudes  in  favor  of 
corporations,  a  series  of  successful  efforts  were  put  forth  to  attain  the  proper 
objects  of  the  convent  by  a  renewal  and  completion  of  the  Benedictine  rule. 
The  abbots,  sustained  by  papal  privileges  and  royal  fiefs,  were  favorable  to 
the  party  of  the  bisho[)s  and  princes.  The  popular  element  of  the  Church, 
however,  was  especially  maintained  in  the  convents,  and  it  was  through  these 
that  Gregory  was  enabled  to  obtain  his  victory.  Monasticism,  though  fre- 
quently arrayed  in  opposition  to  particular  individuals  among  the  clergy,  was 
closely  allied  to  the  general  body ;  and  on  account  of  its  exemption  from  epis- 
copal supervision  it  was  generally  in  the  immediate  service  of  the  ])ope. 
After  the  tenth  century  it  was  regarded  as  a  peculiarly  spiritual  order  (ordo 
of  the  religiosiX  which,  however,  made  use  of  lay  brethren  (conversi),  to 
attend  to  their  secular  affairs.  In  this  way  the  larger  Benedictine  convents 
carried  on  within  themselves  all  the  mechanical  arts,  at  any  time  needed  in 
them,  e^ecially  those  connected  with  masonry.  The  seclusion  necessary  for 
the  convent  was  sometimes  obtained  even  in  the  cities,  but  the  spot  best 


I)  J.  G.  d4  JMh,  de  adorationf:  pani!»  consocr.  ot  interdictiono  calicis.  Suob.  1778.  iipUiUr^  Oosch. 
4m  Kelehs  im  Abendra.  Lemgo.  17S0. 

sit)  One  Ji*fffwtt  a.  81&  c.  48. 

n)  Leo  IT/.  Ep.  ad  Ebcrhard.  {A centini  xKnnal  Bojor.  IV,  28)  Coin[>.  G.  W.  B^hmer,  u.  d.  Elie- 
gw«ca(i  im  SMtalL  Car1&  d.  Or.  a.  seiner  niichst  Nachfolger.  OOtt  1S2G.— /nn<9c.  ///.  I.  I.  Epw  143. 
IX.  Efi.  75.  XL  EpL  101.     Cone.  Lateran.  IV.  c  60-52. 

a)  Episcopor.  Ep.  ad  Ladov.  a.  S59.  c  a  (Witittr  Th.  III.  p^  SC.)  Cona  Tr(«l<>ian.  a  909.  c.  8. 
(JfanM  Th.  XVIIL  pi  270iL) 

15 
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adapted  for  it  was  generally  foand  in  some  beaatifal  wilderness.  It  then  fre* 
quently  became  the  central  point  for  all  the  business  of  the  sorroonding 
region.  Sometimes  convents  were  erected  upon  soil  which  had  been  stained 
with  blood,  or  some  sentimental  legends  were  connected  with  their  gloomy 
walls,  (b)  The  uniform  of  the  cloister  which  was  at  first  nearly  the  same 
with  the  ordinary  dress  of  the  people,  was  gradually  changed,  until  it  became 
the  peculiar  habit  of  the  order.  The  enlargement  or  diminution  of  the  pro- 
perty of  convents  was  produced  by  the  same  causes  as  those  which  affected 
Church  property  in  general,  but  inheritance  from  the  monks  was  th<j  ordi- 
nary, and  the  cultivation  of  the  desert  soil  was  the  noblest  method  by  which 
wealth  was  acquired.  In  consequence  of  the  rigidity  of  their  rules  and  the 
sanctity  of  their  founders,  many  of  those  orders  rapidly  increased  in  numbers, 
and  became  soon  involved  in  the  inconsistency  of  having  devoted  themselves 
to  poverty,  and  yet  being  in  the  enjoyment  of  immense  wealth.  Monks  and 
nnus  sometimes  resided  under  the  same  roof  (monasterium  duplex.)  The 
secret  sins  or  the  public  offences  of  individuals  and  of  whole  convents,  are 
only  occasionally  mentioned,  and  then  only  because  they  were  brought  before 
the  ecclesiastical  courts.  In  the  establishment  of  monasteries  the  Church 
allowed  the  various  dispositions  of  individuals  to  be  gratified,  and  only  pro- 
vided by  their  legislation  that  these  diversities  should  ail  be  confined  withiu 
the  limits  required  by  the  general  objects  of  the  order.  And  when  the 
monastic  life  had  assumed  a  great  variety  of  individual  forms,  and  appeared 
to  have  taken  every  possible  shape.  Innocent  III.  prohibited  the  formation 
of  any  new  orders,  (c) 

§  205.     The  Congregation  of  Clugny, 

BihlUtth^ca  Cluniacensis.  In  qua  S3.  Patruni  Abbatuin  Yita<>,  miraoula,  ocrlpta  rec  ParU.  1611 1 
The  OrJo  Chin,  was  accurately  dMcribcd  In  the  11th  cent  by  Jlt'tnanl  mIio  belongiHl  to  it  (VetM 
diadfiL  Dumast  cd.  /fnrrgolt.  Par.  1726.  4.  p.  133.)  The  Antiqniorfn  Con%u^tt.  C\\in.  L  IIL  by  ^ 
rieK,  one  of  the  order  1070,  bos  preserved  a  good  representation  uf  aflkirs  at  Hirwa.  (Z>McA«rjf,  Spi- 
cil.  vol  I.  p.  Ml.)—Bfnwnis  Vita.  {MahUlon^  Acta  SS.  8.  V.  p.  66.)  OdoniM  Vita  by  hts  pupil  Jo- 
TumntH.  (/ft.  p.  150.)  OdlhnU  Vita  by  bis  pupil  JoUaUiuSy  (lb.  8.  VL  p.  697.)--&  WWielmi  Conatt. 
Hiersaugiens.  {Ihrrgott^  p.  375.) 

The  rule  of  Benedict  had  been  re-established  by  Berno^  one  of  the  family 
of  the  Burgundian  Count*^,  in  two  of  the  monasteries  under  his  control 
Beiog  invited  by  William,  Duke  of  Aquitania,  to  form  a  convent  after  the 
same  model,  he  founded  that  of  Clugny  (Cluniacum,  910),  and  plaoed  it 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  pope.  Ilis  successor,  Odo  (927-41), 
who  had  been  a  monk  in  his  habits  even  before  taking  the  monastic  vow,  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  true  method  of  governing  the  minds  of  men.  A 
rule  of  discipline  was  formed  under  him,  which,  by  severe,  uninterrupted, 
mechanical  employments  of  a  religious  nature,  so  completely  destroyed  all 
individuality  of  feeling,  that  the  ecclesiastical  and  monastic  spirit  became 
exclu.civcly  active  in  the  hearts  of  the  members.  Under  Odilo  (994-1048), 
who  has  been  called  the  Archangel  of  the  monks,  and  during  the  administra- 

h)  £.  g.  the  priory  of  the  devx  anuntreux  at  Rouen,  see  H^yoi^  yol.  XL  pi  4T1. 
c)  Cone.  Lateran  IV.  c.  la  {MdnH  Th.  XXIL  ^  10028.) 
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tioo  of  a  series  of  abbots,  whose  inflexible  good  sense  never  allowed  them  to 
act  iDcoDsisteDtly  with  their  monastic  sanctity,  most  of  the  convents  in 
Franco,  carried  away  with  the  nniversal  admiration,  or  compelled  by  their 
princes  or  protectors,  became  subject  to  the  rale  and  government  of  the  con- 
gregation of  Clngny.  This  gave  rise  to  a  Congregation  of  Benedictines, 
which  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  embraced  about  2000  convents, 
principally  in  France.  At  the  head  of  these  was  placed  the  Abbot  of  Clugny, 
ilway«  chosen  by  the  monks  of  his  own  convent,  from  whose  ranks  also  he 
almost  invariably  selected  the  priors  of  all  the  convents  belonging  to  the 
eongregation.  The  legislative  and  supervisory  powers  were  vested  in  a 
General  Chapter  which  assembled  annually  at  Clugny.  The  very  heart  of 
the  French  nation  was  in  the  hands  of  the  monks  of  Clugny,  until  about  the 
oommencement  of  the  12th  century,  when  the  order  Avithdrew  from  public 
afijurs  and  lived  upon  its  own  resources.  An  instance  of  a  reformation  in  the 
midst  of  extreme  disorder  was  exhibited  in  Germany,  when  the  congregation 
^Hirtau  was  established  there  (1069)  by  the  Abbot  William  after  the  model 
of  that  of  Clugny. 

§  206.    Minor  Orden  of  the  l\th  Century, 

1.  In  the  wilderness  of  the  Apennine  mountains  were  established  two  or- 
ders of  monks,  originally  composed  of  hermits,  but  gradually  connected  with 
ooovents.  The  first  of  these  was  called  the  Order  of  CamaldoU^  and  was 
founded  (about  1016)  by  the  pious  zeal  of  Romuald^  one  of  the  family  of  the 
Dake  of  Ravenna.  The  second  was  called  the  Order  of  VaUomhrosa^  and 
originated  (about  1088)  in  the  rigid  austerity  of  John  Gualbert^  a  Florentine. 
Tlie  members  of  these  orders  vowed  that  they  would  abstain  even  from  or- 
dinary intellectual  enjoyments,  and  from  all  conversation  with  their  fellow- 
men.  At  a  later  period,  however,  they  endeavored  to  reconcile  this  con- 
tempt of  the  world,  and  self-mortiflcation,  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  vast 
poewssions  acquired  by  the  orders,  {a)  2.  Stephen  of  Tigerno  was  unwilling  to 
be  regarded  either  as  a  monk  or  a  hermit,  and  acknowledged  no  rule  but  that 
of  the  gosi>el.  With  the  sanction  of  Gregory  (1073)  he  founded  an  order 
sobsequently  called  by  the  name  of  Grammont,  This  determined  to  relin- 
quish its  own  beloved  convent  rather  than  to  defend  a  just  claim  by  a  legal 
process,  and  even  sincerely  declined  the  honor  of  the  miracles  imputed  to  its 
Olnrtrions  founder,  because  it  thought  such  a  reputation  would  be  prejudicial 
to  humility.  After  a  rapid  growth,  however,  it  was  powerfully  agitated  by 
disputes  between  its  monks  and  those  lay  brethren,  who,  according  to  the 
Rule,  had  the  charge  of  its  secular  affairs.  The  result  was  that  in  the  12th 
century  it  entirely  lost  its  independence,  (h)  8.  Bruno  of  Cologne^  the  rector 
of  the  cathedral  school  and  a  Chancellor  at  Rheims,  disgusted  with  the  dis- 

a>  RomHaMiWttL,  ecr.  DtiminnL  {ifahill.  Acta  8S.  S.  VI.  P.  I.  p.  247.)  Rule  in  Ifi^Mttn.  Th. 
(L|i.  1^2.  Archang.  liattitill,  Romaaldina  s.  CamaldiilenKiA  O.  Uist  Tar.  1681.  ^^—Gualberti 
VUa  (MahUL  Acta  SS.  8.  VI.  P.  II.  p.  27&)  Bullarium  VallumbraMDiim,  «.  bullae  FontiflcuQi,  qui 
«aii<l«*Di  Ord.  prlrlleglis  deoonumnt,  a  Fitlgentio  Nan/io.  Flor.  1729. 

'')  Vita  S.  St^phani  by  Gerhard,  the  7th  prior  of  Grammont  {Martene,  ampli«s.  Col.  Th.  VI.  p. 
106A.  MahiUon^  Ann.  Ord.  &  Ben.  Th.  V.  p.  65.)  Hist  prolixior  Prior,  Grandimont  (JAirtone.  lb. 
p.  lis.) 
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gracefal  life  of  his  archbishop,  renounced  the  world.  There  is  a  melancholy 
tale  which  assigns  another  cause  for  this  act,  bat  it  was  not  known  until  the 
close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  (c)  He  erected  huts  for  himself  and  a  few 
companions  (1048)  in  the  wild  mountain  gorge  of  Chartreuse  near  Grenoble. 
He  was  induced  by  his  former  pupil,  Urban  11,^  to  visit  Rome  (1090),  but  he 
soon  became  weary  of  a  secular  life  in  that  city,  and  after  refasing  the  bish- 
opric of  Reggio,  he  founded  a  new  Carthusian  monastery  in  Calabria,  in 
which  he  ended  his  days  (1101).  The  order  was  not  organized  into  a  society 
until  1141  in  the  mother  convent.  For  a  long  time  the  Carthusians  perse- 
vered in  the  practice  of  an  abstinence  so  strict  that  they  r^ected  all  gifts 
except  necessary  food  and  skins  for  parchments.  The  wealth  they  received 
at  a  later  period  was  expended  in  the  embellishment  of  churdiea.  ((2) 
4.  When  France  was  visited  by  a  disorder  called  St.  Anthony's  fire,  the  order 
of  the  Hospitallers  of  St,  Anthony  was  founded  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  by 
Gaston^  a  wealthy  nobleman  of  Dauphine,  from  gratitude  for  the  recovery 
of  his  son  (1096).  At  first  it  consisted  entirely  of  lay  brethren,  but  after- 
wards it  was  composed  of  canons  under  the  Rule  of  Augustine.  («)  6.  Robert 
of  Arbrmel^  at  an  early  period  a  divine,  tlien  a  superintendent  of  a  diocese,  and 
subsequently  a  preacher  of  repentanco  and  of  the  crusades,  was  the  founder 
of  the  Benedictine  Congregation  of  Fontevravd^  for  penitents,  especially  of 
the  female  sex  wlio  had  once  fallen  fri)m  virtue.  For  this  class  of  persons 
he  seems  to  have  felt  a  peculiar  interest,  and  therefore  fell  under  the  re- 
proaches of  his  contemporaries.  In  compliment  to  the  Queen  of  Ueaveii  the 
supreme  direction  of  the  society  was  intrusted  to  female  hands.  (/) 

§  207.     The  Chtei'cians  and  St.  Bernard, 

1)  Relatio  qnalitcr  incopit  Ordo  Cistenicnfls.  {Aufmrti  MirnH  Cbron.  Cist  Ord.  Colon.  IWl.  p. 
888.)  U^nHgiu^  Regula,  Constitt  ct  Prix  il.  ()r(l.  Cist  Ant  1630.  f.—Jfunriguf^  Ann.  Cist  Logd 
1642.  4  Th.  f.  rUrre  le  Kain,  lIlsL  do  TOnlrc  do  CitoJiux.  Par.  1696s».  9  Tli.  2)  Bemnnll  0pp. 
(Letters,  Discourses,  roems,  ascetic  writing's.)  ed.  Mahillon^  Par.  1667.  1690.  6  Th.  t  1719.  STb.  £ 
Von.  1726.  2  Th.  t  Par.  1889.  2  Tii.  Mc«l.  ISOls.  8  vols.  4.  Ilis  life  by  contemporaries:  GtUMmuf, 
Abbot  of  S.  Thierry,  Gaufredwt  and  AlanuB  de  Inttulitt,  Monks  of  ClaSrvau.x.  {Mabillon  Th.  I.  and 
\\.)—Xfander,  d.  h.  Bernli.  u.  s.  Zoitalt  Berl.  (1818.)  1948.  [Tr.  into  Euj;l.  by  Wrench,  Lond.  1SI5. 
12mo.]    J.  EUendorf,  Bemh.  u.  d.  Ilier.  183S.  2  vols.    RatUhonne,  lllst  d.  S.  Bern.  Par.  1848.  8  Th. 

Robert^  who  had  he<;n  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  hy  his  mother  before  his 
birth,  became  dissatisfied  while  yet  an  abbot  with  the  comfortable  life  of  the 
wealthy  monks,  and  founded  a  convent  at  Citeaux,  under  regulations  requir- 
ing the  most  extreme  poverty  (1098).  In  the  order  which  sprung  ft-om  this, 
the  most  rigid  abstemiousness  was  demanded,  all  splendor  in  churches  was 
condemned,  and  its  members  promised  absolutely  to  submit  to  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  as  well  as  to  abstain  from  all  the  ordinary  employments  of  life, 
not  excepting  even  the  charge  of  souls.  The  internal  affairs  of  the  society 
were  directed  only  by  the  law  of  love ;  (a)  the  position  of  the  Abbot  of 


c)  Launoii  do  vera  can«a  secessus  S.  Brnnonis  in  cremiim.  Par.  1648.  (0pp.  Th.  II.  P.  U.  p^  8H.) 

d)  MahUL  Ann.  Th.  V.  p.  2(>2ss.  and  Acta  SS.  9.  VI.  P.  IL  PracC  p.  STaa.  Legends  rMpecdag  the 
life  of  Bruno  may  be  seen  in  Acta  S9.  Oct  Th.  III.  p.  49188. 

e)  Acta  S9.  Jan.  Th.  II.  p  160.— iu//)/),  de  ft-atrib.  8.  Ant  Lps.  1787.  4. 
/)  Mahlllon,  Ann.  Th.  V.  p.  814s4  AcU  89.  Febr.  Th.  III.  p.  598flB. 
o>  CharU  Charltatis.  {Manriqut  Th.  L  p.  10988.) 
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Citcanx  and  the  government  by  annual  General  Chapters,  were  all  modelled 
after  the  Constitution  of  Clngny,  although  the  abbots  of  the  four  oldest 
affiliated  convents  gradually  attained  equality  with  the  Abbot  of  Citeaux 
(1119).  The  black  dress  of  the  Benedictines  was  exchanged  for  a  white 
cowl.  By  the  extreme  veneration  which  the  Cistercians  acquired  among 
their  contemporaries,  who  regarded  them  as  perfect  representatives  of  apos- 
tolic simplicity,  and  by  the  splendor  of  St.  Berniird's  name,  this  new  order 
was  able  to  vie  successfully  with  the  congregation  of  Clugny.  The  latter 
WW  indeed  considerably  shaken  by  the  excesses  of  its  abbot,  Pontiys 
(110^-25),  who  carried  the  staiF  of  the  shepherd  and  of  the  pilgrim  in  the 
same  hand  which  bore  the  sword  of  the  highway  robber.  It  was,  however, 
enabled  to  close  this  controversy  honorably  to  itself  under  the  direction  of 
Peter  the  VetierahU  (1122-o6j.  {If)  Bernard  was  born  at  Fontaine,  of  a  fami- 
ly ^stingnished  for  monastic  piety.  Even  during  the  struggles  of  his  early 
youth  he  showed  that  he  was  by  natural  temperament  inclined  to  a  monastic 
life.  Accordingly  in  the  year  1113  he  became  a  monk  at  Citeaux,  and  in 
1115  the  Abbot  of  Clairvaux,  a  convent  founded  by  persons  belonging  to 
that  community.  By  his  entire  disengagement  from  the  world,  he  seemed 
utterly  independent  of  the  rules,  and  was  actually  6Ui)erior  to  all  those 
laws  by  which  men  are  usually  governed.  He  was  certainly  highly  endowed 
by  nature,  and  in  popular  estimation  as  well  as  in  his  own  oi)inion  he  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  working  miracles.  Educated  beneath  the  foliage  of  a 
mighty  forest,  his  thoughts  were  continually  directed  toward  heaven.  In 
<pite  of  the  general  insipidity  of  the  age,  he  was  distinguished  by  an  elo- 
<jnence  which  was  irresistible  even  by  thowj  who  could  uot  fully  comprehend 
h»  du«conrse.  He  was  rather  jealous  of  human  learning,  and  so  zealous  in 
behalf  of  the  Church  that  he  engaged  in  a  sanguinary  persecution.  He  was 
enthusiastic  in  his  efforts  to  promote  the  power  of  the  priesthood,  and  yet 
candid  and  severe  with  respect  to  their  irregularities.  In  almost  every  part 
of  Europe  he  beheld  those  whose  minds  he  had  formed  by  his  instructions 
seated  upon  episcopal  thrones,  he  himself  acted  as  en  umpire  in  nearly  all 
the  quarrels  which  took  place  between  different  princes  and  nations,  and  by 
the  diffusion  of  his  highly  theocratic  spirit  among  the  priesthood,  he  became 
the  most  influential  man  of  his  age.  By  his  influence  his  order  became  so 
powerful,  that  soon  after  his  death  (1153)  it  endeavored  to  excel  its  rivals  of 
Clngny,  not  so  much  in  humility  and  contempt  of  the  world  as  in  indepen- 
dence and  wealth. 

§  208.     Praemoiistranta  and  Carmelites. 

fftrmanni  Mona^hi  do  inlrac.  !«.  Mariae  landes,  III,  2!w.  {Guihfrti,  0pp.  ed.  (PAeh^ry,  p.  544.) 
ArU  89.  JvM.  Th.  I.  pt  S045«.  Chry».  ran  der  SUrre,  Vila  3.  Norb.  Anta.  1650.  Hugo,  Vie  de  a 
!Iorb.  Laxemb.  17W.  4.  BIbl.  Onl.  Pra<»monsL  per  Jo.  U  Pfiige,  Par.  ICSa  f. 

Joan.  Pkoeat^  comprndiarla  de«criptlo,  etc.  {l^on.  AWitii  Pymmlcta.  Yen.  1788.  t  p.  17.)  Jo- 
tohi  d€  Viirtaco  Illst  Hleroc.  c.  52,  (RmffnrH  Tli.  I.  p.  1075.)  Kule  In  ITiMen.  Tb.  III.  p.  ISst. 
DanisL  a  Virg.  Maria,  Rpccahim  Cannclitanum.  Antu.  1680.  4  Th.  t 

Xorhert  was  originally  a  canon  at  Cologne,  and  as  the  chaplain  to  Henry 


h^  B^mardi,  Apol.  ad  Onil.  {MuhiUon  Tli.  IV.  p.  ."W.)  Pttri  Yen.  ad  Bern.  I.  Kp.  2«5.  IV.  Ep. 
i:.  VL  Ep.  4.  (BibL  PP.  Max.  Tb.  XXII.)  Dlalogus  inter  ClunSac,  mon.  ot  Cbt  de  diver>li«  iitriu*«iao 
<*rd.  obfrnnr.  {MarUns,  Tbea.  Tb.  V.  p.  15«9.) 
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v.  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  wealth,  with  the  hrightest  proepeets  of  promo- 
tion in  the  priesthood.  By  an  event  which  was  snppoBed  to  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  conversion  of  Paul,  he  was  induced  to  throw  all  these  aside, 
and  enter  upon  the  humble  employment  of  a  preacher  of  repentance.  After 
some  ineffectual  attempts  to  reform  other  canons,  he  founded  an  order  of  mo- 
nastic canons  in  the  unhealthy  vale  of  Primontri  (1120).  When  he  appeared 
preaching  repentance  at  the  Diet  of  Speyer,  he  was  elected  as  if  by  a  divine 
inspiration  to  the  vacant  archbishopric  of  Magdeburg,  and  altered  that  city 
in  the  garb  of  a  beggar.  A  powerful  storm  of  opposition  was  raised  against 
him  on  account  of  his  strenuous  efforts  to  induce  his  wealthy  retinue  there 
to  practise  the  same  abstemiousness  which  he  showed.  The  people,  how- 
ever, before  whose  fury  he  was  once  obliged  to  save  bis  life  by  flight,  main- 
tained possession  of  his  body  as  though  it  were  the  sacred  palladium  of  their 
city,  in  opposition  to  the  demands  of  the  monks  of  Pr6montre.  Before  his 
death  (1134)  Norbert  witnessed  tlie  rapid  increase  of  his  order  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  numerous  chapters  and  convents  for  monks  and  nuns. — Bertholdy 
a  crusader  from  Oalabria,  who  with  a  few  companions  had  resided  for  a  time 
in  a  cave  of  Mount  Carmel,  was  the  founder  of  the  order  of  the  Carmelites, 
though  his  claims  to  that  honor  have  been  denied  by  his  followers.  On  ac- 
count of  the  hallowed  recollections  connected  with  the  mountain  where  thcv 
resided,  and  the  similarity  of  the  habits  of  their  order  with  those  of  Blias^ 
they  have  always  maintained  that  it  was  founded  by  that  ancient  prophet. 
And  continued  until  modern  times  by  a  series  of  successive  prophets,  (n) 
When,  by  the  conquests  of  the  Saracens,  the  Carmelites  lost  possession  of 
their  original  seat,  they  allege  that  the  holy  Virgin  gave  her  scapular  to 
Simon  StocJe^  the  general  of  the  order,  that  it  might  become  thenceforth  the 
habit  of  all  its  members,  with  the  assurance  that  whoever  should  die  in  this 
dress  would  never  suffer  in  everlasting  fire,  {h)  New  possessions  were  ac- 
quired by  these  Brethren  of  our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel  in  every  country  of 
Europe. 

§  209.     The  Trinitarians. 
Bonaventura  Baro^  Annalcs  Ord.  S.  Trin.  Bom.  16S4L    Rale  In  JToUten.  Tb.  III.  p.  ftfi 

The  vague  and  visionary  efforts  of  two  hermits,  John  de  Matha^  pre- 
viously a  Parisian  divine,  and  Felix  de  Valois^  appear  to  have  been  finally 
directed  to  a  definite  object  by  Innocent  111.^  and  an  Ord«r  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  was  established  for  the  redemption  of  Christian  slaves  (1198).  The 
first-fruits  of  its  efforts  were  exhibited  in  the  year  1200,  when  a  multitude 
of  Christians  purchased  from  slavery  in  Morocco  returned  to  their  homes. 
The  order  of  the  Trinitariam  (de  redemptione  captivorum,  Mathurins,  frc  res 
aux  fines)  spread  itself  rapidly  in  all  parts  of  Southern  Europe^  Female 
convents  were  also  instituted,  and  through  many  vicissitudes  the  primary 
object  of  the  order  has  not  been  altogether  abandoned  even  to  a  very  recent 

a)  Papebroch  (Acta  SS.  April.  Th.  L  p.  77498.  and  In  some  controversial  wrftfngs)  has  giTen  th« 
true  history  in  opposition  to  the  prolix  vohimes  of  the  Carznolltca.  [Motiheim  Hist  Cent.  XIL  Part 
II.  $21.  McLaIn'5  transl.] 

V)  Launaii  Dae.  do  Sim.  Stochil  viso.  Par.  1658.  (0pp.  Tb.  II.  P.  II.) 
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period.  The  residence  of  its  General  (minister  generalis),  and  the  place 
▼here  its  general  chapter,  composed  of  all  the  superiors  of  its  convents,  oon- 
rened,  was  at  Oerfroy,  where  the  two  original  hermits  were  once  visited  bj 
a  white  deer  with  the  mark  of  a  cross  between  its  horns. 

§  210.     Tht  Ifumiliates, 
TirabMdU,  rtten  Hnmiliatonim  monomenta.  MedioL  176698.  8  Th.  4. 

Many  felt  that  the  religious  should  be  brought  into  more  intimate  connec- 
tions with  the  secular  life  than  the  general  Church  at  that  time  was  able  to 
afEbrd.  The  community  of  tlie  IlumiUates  was  therefore  instituted  in  the 
eleventh  century,  composed,  at  first,  of  an  association  of  pious  Milanese  who 
had  been  exiled  from  their  native  city.  Gradually  it  became  extended  over 
all  parts  of  Lombardy,  and  embraced  principally  mechanics,  especially  weav- 
ers of  woollen  fabrics,  coimected  together  by  the  bond  of  a  common  employ- 
ment, and  a  love  of  pious  exercises.  All  their  property  was  held  in  common. 
At  a  later  period  even  monks  and  priests  united  with  them,  and  took  part  in 
the  labors,  the  business,  and  the  trade  of  the  Society.  Their  community  was 
tolerated  by  the  hierarchy  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  point  of  connection 
between  the  convent  and  the  world.  Innocent  III.  endeavored  to  give  it  a 
definite  poation  by  imposing  upon  it  the  rule  of  Benedict,  and  it  was  sup- 
plied with  a  grand  master  in  1246.  Finally  it  became  secularized,  and  was 
abolished  by  Pius  Y.  (1571).  • 

§  211.     E^tfthlUhmenl  of  the  Orders  of  Knighthood. 

L  WV.  Tyr.  L  10.  XVIII,  4*sl  Jav.  de  ViMaroc.  M.  Pt^il.  Vfltroniuft,  Statuta  Ord.  ho«p.  S. 
Ja  Eom-  1.%SS.  f.  IloUt^.  Th.  II.  p.  444«».— II.  (  Vertot^  llUt  dcs  Chovallers  hospitallers  dc  S.  Jean. 
Pu-.  1T2«.  4  Th.  4. 1761.  7  Th.  (yMktimiMr)  Ocsch.  tl  Malthoserord.  nach  Vcrtot.  Jen.  1792.  2  vols. 
Piutti,  dt'lPofldne  H  liistkuto  del  ord.  di  S.  Giovanni,  llom.  17S1.  4.  Folkeunt-in^  Go5ch.  d.  Joli. 
Old.  DTO'd.  ISSa  2  vulH. 

L  Wil.  Tyr.  XII,  7.  Jac.  de  Vitr.  c.  66,  B^rnardl  Tract  de  nova  ndlltla  ».  adhortatlo  nd  inllltf* 
tniiplL  (Opp.  Th.  IV.  p.  »S.>  IToUten.  Th.  II.  p.  429ss.  MtinUr,  Statiitenbuch.  IJrl.  1794.  1  vol  — 
ir.  P.  dH  Puy,  Iltet  d«  Templlera.  Par.  1650.  Brux.  1751.  4.  Uobcrs.  Frank f.  1G65.  4.  irEMto!, 
Ilbt  criL  et  apoi.  des  Chev.  du  Temple.  Par.  1799.  2  Th.  4.  An  Epitome :  Die  Ritter  des  Temp.  z\\ 
-Tertn.  I4>x.  1T90.  2  vols.  WiUrk^,  Geach.  cL  Temp.  Ord.  Lpz.  19268.  2  vols.  FttlktnBtein^  Gescb.  d. 
Tempi  Ord.  Dre?4. 19-33.  2  vols.  [f.  O.  AddUon,  Illst  of  the  Knljrhts  Templanv  Ac  L«)nd.  1843.  2 
•d.  S.  9  cd.  1S54.  a] 

L  Statnten  des  dent  Ord.  edited  by  E.  JTennig,  Konl?*b.  1S06.  Petri  de  thinlurg  (abont  1:526), 
Chronle.  Prn»lae  s.  IIIsL  Ord.  Tent  ed.  /faf'tknoch,.len.  1679.  4.  Codex  diplomaticus  Ord.  T.nit 
Urtomlenbnch  x.  Gesch.  d.  dent  O.  ed.  by  J.  G.  Ifenne.  Ments.  IStt.— II.  DufUii,  UIM.  Onl.  Eqnlr. 
Teat  Vind.  1727.  t  Jah.  Volfft^  Oesch.  Preus*^.  b.  z.  Untcr^jange  d.  Ilerrsch.  d.  deuttch.  Ordens. 
EuBlgab.  lS27n.  4  vola. 

The  various  orders  of  knighthood  which  sprung  uyj  during  the  tenth  con- 
tnry,  were  the  legitimate  result  of  the  feudal  system  and  the  military  occupa- 
tions of  the  youth.  When  regarded  as  an  affair  of  past  times,  this  system  is 
extolled  as  the  ideal  toward  which  noble  minds  were  induced  to  aspire,  but 
in  its  bitter  reality  it  was  the  ascendency  of  a  great  corporation,  whose 
power  was  restrained  by  Christian  customs,  and  embellislied  by  the  princi- 
ples of  love  and  honor.  Duels  and  tournaments  were  always  zealously 
opposed  by  popes  and  synods,  but  the  system  of  knighthood  itself  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Ohorch  because  it  enlisted  men  in  the  service  of  God,  and  for 
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the  defeDce  of  all  wlio  were  oppressed.  The  two  most*  powerful  tendencies 
of  the  age  were  united  daring  the  holy  wars  in  forming  a  spiritual  knight- 
hood which  combined  the  three  monastic  vows  with  the  solemn  promise 
never  to  desist  from  a  conflict  with  unbelievers.  1.  Some  citizens  of  Amalfi, 
while  trading  with  Palestine,  had  (1048)  founded  a  hospital  for  the  reception 
of  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem.  The  fraternity  which  had  the  management  of  this 
hospital,  after  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Christians,  took  the  monas- 
tic vow  under  the  name  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Hatpital^  dedicated  to  St, 
John  the  BtiptUt^  in  Jerusalem.  Raymond  du  Puy^  the  second  principal  of 
the  order,  to  their  former  duty  of  hospitality  and  attendance  upon  the  sick, 
added  that  of  knighthood  in  opposition  to  infidels  (about  1118),  and  this  soon 
became  the  principal  object  of  the  order.  2.  Nine  knights,  with  Ilugo  dc 
Payens  as  their  master  (magister  militiac),  took  from  the  hand  of  the  Patri- 
arch of  Jerusalem  the  knightly  monastic  vow  (1118),  and  from  their  location 
in  the  royal  palace,  by  the  side  of  the  former  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  they 
assumed  the  name  of  Templars  (paupercs  commilitones  Christi  templiqne 
Salomonis).  8.  During  the  siege  of  Aine  (1190),  some  citizens  of  Bremen 
and  Lubeck  founded  a  hospital  which  was  favored  by  the  (Jerman  princes^ 
and  under  Henry  of  Walpot  became  the  Order  of  the  German  Knights  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  Each  of  these  oitlers  embraced  three  estates,  viz.,  Knights, 
Priests,  and  Serving  Brethren.  In  this  latter  closs  were  included  not  only 
all  who  were  engaged  in  manual  labor,  but  squires.  The  whole  was  arranged 
in  accordance  with  an  aristocratic  constitution,  under  the  government  of  a 
Grand  Master,  Commanders,  and  Chapters  of  Knights.  They  formed  the 
standing  anny  of  the  Church  in  the  East,  but  as  a  general  society  of  noble- 
men they  ac(iuired  vast  possessions  in  every  part  of  Europe.  The  Templars 
especially  soon  became  independent  by  their  own  power,  and  the  privileges 
granted  to  them  by  the  pope.  So  highly  was  their  spirit  of  devotion  to  the 
order  cultivated,  that  they  became  a  military  society  of  noblemen,  combining 
their  hereditary  powers  with  the  privileges  of  the  clergy.  It  was  not  long^ 
therefore,  before  they  found  themselves  in  a  hostile  position  to  both  bishops 
and  kings.  Wherever  the  Cliurch  in  any  way  stood  in  need  of  worldly 
weapons,  eapeeially  in  Spain  while  contending  with  the  Moors,  and  in  Germa- 
ny in  connection  with  the  Cistercians,  similar  orders  of  knights  were  estab- 
lished of  a  purely  national  character. 


CHAP.  IV.— STATE  OF  SCIENCE  IN  THE  CHURCH. 
§  212.     Scientific  Edvcation  of  the  Ninth  Centvry, 

Lnunoii  Di».  do  sclioUs  celobr,  a  Car.  M.  et  post  oundcm  instauratls.  Par.  1672.  Uainb.  171 T.  Hist 
litt6rnlre  do  la  Franco  jwir  des  rel.  B6n6dlctln§.  Par.  17*58*.  Th.  IV.  V.  Cramtr,  Boosaet,  Th.  V.  vol. 
II.  Uefilfi,  vri!Hi  znst  im  sildwest  Deutscbl.  9.  10.  and  11.  JahrhU.  (T&b.  Qaartal5chr.  18S8.  P.  S.) 
Bdhr,  Oesch.  d.  ruiu.  Lit  ioi  Carol.  ZeiU.  Carbr.  1340. 

Tlie  diffusion  of  education  commenced  by  Charles  the  Great  was  con- 
tinued under  the  Carolingians  by  the  schools  established  in  the  cathedrals 
atid  convents.    The  most  etlicient  agent  in  it,  so  far  as  related  to  G^ennany, 
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Rabanu$  Jfaurus,  the  pupil  of  Alcuin,  and  the  friend  of  the  Emperor 
Louis  when  that  monarch  was  in  distress.  He  had  travelled  in  Pnlc-^tine,  and 
in  822  was  called  to  p%side  over  the  convent  of  Fnlda.  Compelled  to  fly 
from  that  place  in  842,  he  soon  after  (847)  became  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  and 
died  in  866.  With  great  humility  he  devoted  himself  to  the  lowly  task  of 
collecting  the  various  explanations  of  the  Scriptures  found  in  the  writings 
of  the  fathers,  and  gave  a  minute  description  of  the  universe,  (ft)  The  labors 
of  scientific  men  were  principally  directed  to  the  consideration  of  the  exter* 
nal  forms  of  the  Church.  In  this  kind  of  literature,  as  well  as  in  his  course 
of  life,  Agobard^  Archbishop  of  Lyons  (died  841),  may  bo  re;^'ardod  as  the 
representative  of  the  moderate  opposition  raised  in  the  French  Church 
against  praying  to  images,  and  all  kinds  of  superstition.  (/>)  Claudius^ 
Bishop  of  Turin  (d.  about  840),  a  great  admirer  of  Augustine,  presents  us 
with  a  specimen  of  the  stormy  battle  then  waged  against  the  worship  of 
images,  popes,  and  saints.  (/;)  ITincmar,  Archbishop  of  Kheims  (died  882), 
shows  the  position  of  an  ecclesiastical  statesman  standing  between  kings, 
popes,  and  bishops,  sometimes  in  the  character  of  a  friend,  and  sometimes  in 
that  of  an  opponent,  frequently  with  great  earnestness,  but  always  with  dex- 
terity and  dignity  in  times  of  extreme  peril,  defending  the  rights  of  the 
national  Church  and  of  his  archbishopric,  (d)  Haymo^  Bishop  of  Ilalber- 
Btadt  (died  858),  brought  to  the  recollection  of  his  contemporaries  the  views 
of  the  primitive  Church  by  means  of  a  much-used  epitome  of  the  Latin 
translation  of  Eusebius.  («)  Jonas^  the  successor  of  Theodolf  in  the  bishopric 
of  Orleans,  in  opposition  to  Ckudius  defended  the  customs  of  the  Clmrch  of 
that  period,  so  far,  at  least,  as  they  proceeded  from  a  pious  disposition.  The 
sdvioe  he  gave  to  laymen  was  superior  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Church,  and 
frequently  attained  the  enlarged  philanthropy  required  by  tlie  gosple.  (/) 
John  Seotvs  (or)  Erigena  (d.  about  880),  who  resided  at  the  court  of  Charles 
the  Bald,  though  he  was  originally  educated  in  the  British  school,  under  the 
influence  of  the  writings  of  Origon  and  the  Areopagite,  stood  so  isolated 
fhxn  his  contemporaries,  and  so  far  superior  to  his  times,  that  his  doctrines 
were  not  suflSciently  understood  to  be  condemned  by  the  Church  until  the 
thirteenth  century,  {g)    To  his  profound  conceptions  of  the  divine  immen- 


dS  Oppt  ed.  ColventriuH,  Col.  1627.  6  Th.  f.    Migne.  (Patrolog.  Par.  1S52.  vol>».  C^'Ir.-XIr 
F.  B.  C.  A'kwir*.  do  Rhab.  M.  prltno  Germ,  praeccptore.  lleldelb.  1811.  4.  Tub.  QuartalM^hr.  1S88. 
P.  te.    F.  Kttnittmann^  Hnban.  Montz.  1S41. 

b)  0pp.  od.  Bttlm.  Par.  1661  2  Th.  {GaUand.  Th.  XIIL  p.  405.)  JTundttihngff},  de  Agob.  vita 
et  MTlpti!!.  Oh^  1S82.  P.  L 

«>  FrafiD-ntsln  FUiHi  Catel.  lost  yeriL  p.  986.  Bibl.  PP.  Max.  Th.  XIV.  p.  197.  .Val^iUnn, 
vetL  Anal,  p^  90l  Rndelhaeh^  Claud,  ineditopp.  speciniina.  Ilaft^.  1S24.  C.  Schmiil,  CIuikI.  (Zcit^rhr. 
£  hL<.  Th.  IMS.  H.  2.) 

d)  OppL  •d.  Slmtand,  Par.  1645.  2  Th.  f.  Flodoard,  Hist,  ecc  Rom.  Ill,  15-20.  Hist,  lit  dt-  la 
France.  Th.  V.  p.  544n.    {7eM,  Merkw&nligk.  a.  Leben  a.  Schrr.  Illnein.  Gott  1S()6. 

«)  D«  ehrist  reram  memorU  a.  lllst  ecc  brevlarlum,  ed.  JSoorAorn,  Lugd.  165.).  Jfadrr^ 
neltn«t  1671. 

/)  De  cQltu  Imafrinam  1.  III.  a.  S4n.  (BibL  PP.  Liigd.  Th.  XIV.  p.  167.  Do  Instltnt  lalcall  1.  III. 
A.  82S.  {ITAehmy,  SpIdL  ed.  2.  Th.  I.  p.  258.)  De  Institot  repla.  {Th.  pi  .324.) 

g)  De  dlrWone  naturae  L  V.  ed.  OaU^  Oxoo.  16S1.  t  Scfduter,  Mona.Hr.  "[^m.—P.  FIjort  J.  Scot, 
a  T.  UfPpr.  e.  chr.  Phil.  Kopenh.  1828.  FronmUdler,  Lehrc  dcfl  J.  8c,  v.  Bu-ien.  (Tub.  Ztlt'K'hr. 
ISMl  P.  1.  &)  aUittdmimaUr^  J.  8c  u.  d.  Wlasenach.  ar.  Zelt  Frkf.  ISSl.  vol.  I.   Hovk,  J.  Sc  (Bonn. 
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>/    81  ty,  tho  world  was  one  vast  Theophany  in  different  forms  of  developmentr^ 
(,    the  Incarnation  was  simply  the  reconciliation  of  the  finite  with  the  infinites 

/  the  sacred  Scriptures  were  the  necessary  terms  in  vmich  the  truth  must 
exx>resscd,  in  adaptation  to  human  infirmity,  and  religion  and  philosoph; 

sr  were  tho  twofold  form  in  which  the  same  essential  spirit  was  manifested,    i 


German  poetic  composition,  Qi)  in  which  the  evangelical  history  was  repr^^ 
sented  with  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  Germanic  popular  life,  was  a  daw:^ 
without  a  day,  since  all  literature  continued  to  he  written  in  Latin,  and 
ence,  even  when  laymen  took  part  in  it,  was  whoUy  of  an  ecclesiastical 
acter  (clergie).    During  the  stormy  period  which  foUowed  the  subversion 
the  house  of  Charles  the  Great,  the  more  eminent  lights  of  literary  oultui 
were  either  wholly  extinguished,  or  were  concealed  behind  the  walls  of  coi 
vents,  where  their  beams  were  only  occasionally  visible.    That  portion 
Anglo-Saxon  Christian  literature  which  Alfred  the  Great  (871-001)  saved 
his  sword,  and  animated  with  the  antique  traditions  of  ecclesiastical 
was  apparently  lost  at  his  death.  (/) 

§  218.    First  Eueharistic  Controter$y. 

While  attempting  to  present  the  mysterious  import  of  the  Liturgy,  P* 
chmius  liatlheH  advanced  the  doctrine  that  the  substance  of  the  consecrates^ 
bread  and  wine  in  the  Eucharist  was  changed  into  the  very  body  of  OhiiiM'i^ 
which  was  bom  of  the  virgin.  This  was  declared  to  be  an  act  of  creatio^^ 
by  almighty  power,  though  invisible  to  any  but  an  eye  of  faith,  (a)  Thi^ — 
scntiniont  was  opposed  by  the  learned  writers  of  that  age,  especially  b] 
Eabojias  Maurtis,  by  Batramnva^  a  monk  of  Corbie,  who  maintained  th( 
indefinite  view  prevalent  in  the  primitive  Church,  according  to  which 
was  simply  a  communion  of  the  earthly  with  the  heavenly,  and  by  Erigena^g^ 
to  whom  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord^s  Supper  could  present  nothing  but  t^^ 
sign  of  an  omnipresent  God.  (5)  The  doctrine  of  Paschasius  must  have  beei 
well  adapted  to  the  popular  understanding,  from  which,  indeed,  it  may  have 
taken  its  rise,  since  even  before  this  the  consecrated  bread  had  been  changed^ 
under  the  hands  of  Gregory  the  Great  into  a  bleeding  finger,  (c) 


Zeitiiclir.  f.  Pliil.  u.  Th.  ISaS.  11. 16.)  Ji.  3ir4ler,  J.  Sc.  Mainz.  1&41  A.  Tbrttrick,  PhiL  Erige&M 
ex  ii)Sliis  prindpiis  dulineata.  Oott  1S44.  P.  I. 

h)  Coiiip.  (//riM'w)  Lcben  Jesu.  p.  88. 

i)  AHHerli  IIIsL  do  rcb.  Alfr.  ed.  VTifte,  Oxon.  1721  F.  L.  «.  SMberff,  Leb.  Alfr.  MQnst  iSli 
IRob.  ronell.  Life  of  A.  tlie  Great  Lend.  1634. 12.  n^nhoUl  Pauli,  King  Alflvd,  Ac  TransL  Lend. 
1S52.  Ufo  of  A.  by  Spelnutn,  Lond  H40.  F.  SMnrtz,  The  Mod.  Mon.  Ac.  in  a  Life  of  Alfred  the 
Gr.,  firoin  the  Gorman  of  A.  V.  JloU^r^  Ac.  Lond.  1S49.]     WHs^  Qesch.  Alfr.  Schaffh.  1S52. 

a)  I)e  corpnre  ot  sang.  Domini  s.  do  5acram<>ntis,  S31.  the  later  edition,  844.  dedicated  to  Cbarift 
Oie  Bald,  Is  in  JIatteM,  Ct)l.  ampl.  Th.  IX.  p.  867.  Ep.  ad  Fradcgardum  In  BlbL  PP.  Lugd.  Th. 
XIV.  p.  754^8. 

h)  Rahani  Ep.  ad  Ilcribald.  {Jfii7tiUon,  vett  Annlect.  ed.  2.  p.  17.)  Ratramni  do  coqx,  et  sang. 
Dom.  L.  ad  Carol  Col.  582.  ed.  J.  BoiUait,  Par.  (16Sfi.)  1712.  12.  Often  attribotod  to  Erfgena.— Zok^ 
Q.  d.  verlorcn  gehaltne  Schrift  des  Jc»h.  Sc  v.  d.  Eachar.  (Stud.  u.  Krit  1928.  vol.  I.  IL  A.) 

c)  Pauli  Diac.  Vita  Greg.  M.  c.  2a    Joan.  Diac.  II,  41.    PukK  Rad.  c.  14. 
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§  214.     GotUchalh     Cont.  from  §  212. 

0.  Xtiuguin^  vett  auctonim  qui  a.  IX.  de  praed.  scriiMfrnnt^  opj).  et  fragrni.  Par.  1650.  2  Th.  4. 

^JToiiW  Th.  XIV.  X\.—J.  Civ^riuA,  Gotteeclialci  et  pratxK'stinattanac  controv.  IlUt  (Diibl.  1C91.  4) 

Han.  1642.    Againn  Oottschalk :  L.  CtUot,  lllat  0(»tte.sc  l>raiHlei<tlnat1anI.  Par.  1655.  f.    [Biblical  Ko- 

Xicrtory,  voL  XII.  Nu.  II.  pi  225ai4.  yeiuider,  Hist,  of  Clir.  Rel  Transl.  by  Turret/,  voL  III.  p.  472isa.] 

The  authority  of  Augnstine  had  continued  unimpaired  till  the  middle 
^iges,  ihoQgh  bis  pecnliar  doctrines  were  generally  misunderstood,  and  almost 
"maniversally  rejected.     Gottschalk  was  a  monk,  of  a  nohle  Saxon  family,  who 
^»ven  in  his  childhood  had  been  devoted  to  a  monast'c  life.    At  a  synod  which 
"Mnet  at  Mentz  (829),  he  obtainetl  a  release  from  his  monastic  vow,  but  by  the 
influence  of  his  abbot,  linhftnut^  this  decision  was  subsequently  reversed. 
^fiis  excited  spirit  now  sought  tranquillity  in  the  perusal  of  the  writings  of 
-Augustine,  in  a  removal  to  tlie  convent  of  Orbais,  and  in  a  pilgrimage  to 
Xiome.     In  the  most  decided  forms  of  expression  he  announced  his  doctrine 
cif  a  double  predestination,  founded  upon  the  absolute  foreknowledge  of  (rod, 
Sfeccording  to  which  some  were  elected  to  life,  and  others  were  consigned  to 
^destruction.    Personal  bitterness  was  combined  with  the  aversion  felt  in  the 
C^allican   Church  towards  Augustinism,  and  Gottschalk    was  condemned, 
Ihrongh  the  influence  of  Rabanus,  at  the  second  Synod  of  Mentz  (848),  and 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  his  metropolitan,  Hincmar  of  Rheiins.  ('0    The 
cause  of  Gottschalk,  or  rather  of  Augustine,  was  sustained  by  all  the  learning 
of  Ratramuu»^  and  the  hierarchical  authority  of  Reinigiiis^  Archbishop  of 
Xivons.     On  the  other  hand,  Ilincmar  defended  the  Frankish  doctrine  that 
man  was  indee<l  free  and  yet  needed  divine  grace,  and  Erigeua  contended  for 
the  perfect  unity  of  the  divine  decrees,  (h)    The  controversy  remained  unde- 
cided, but  Gottscbalk,  worn  down  by  hierarchical  violence,  and  absorbed  in 
private  reveries  by  which  his  life  was  beguiled  away,  died  excommunicated 
Imt  unsubdued  in  prison  (868).  • 

f  216.     Literary  Interest  during  the  Tenth  Century^  under  the  Othos, 

So  strong  were  the  recollections  of  classic  antiquity  awakened  in  the 
court  of  the  imperial  house  of  Saxony  by  its  connection  with  Constantinople, 
that  it  began  to  indulge  the  dream  of  restoring  the  Roman  empire  to  its 
original  form.  The  decisions  pronounced  by  the  various  emperors  with  re- 
ganl  to  the  popes,  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  speak  freely  respecting  the 
abases  then  practised  in  the  Church.  The  Arabians  had  ever  since  the  eighth 
centary  monopolized  the  natural  sciences  as  the  appropriate  product  of  their 
own  civilization,  together  with  every  thing  in  Greek  literature  which  related 
to  them.  The  school  they  had  established  at  Cordova  (after  980)  excited  the 
attention  of  the  neighboring  Chrbtian  countries,  (k)  As  an  evidence  of  the 
dassic  education  which  existed  in  the  imperial  court,  Urosuitha  (Helena  v. 


a)  !>•  praedeitt  contra  Oott«ch.  Kpp.  TIL  ed.  Sirmond^  Par.  1647.  (The  Letters  of  Kabanus  are 
also  in  M'iMtftiim.  Tb.  L  P.  I.  p.  8sa.)  Two  anprlntcd  letters  of  Kab.  respecting  Gottscb.  (T&b. 
Quartal-M-hr.  1S36l  II.  ».)    Flodoard,  H.  ccc  Rem.  Ill,  28.    J/<in»*  Th.  XIV.  ^  910. 

h)  RatromniO^  pntO.  I  IL  (^Mavffuin  Th.  I.  P.  I.  p.  27.)  Reinigii  I^  df  trib.  epp^  {IK  Th. 
IL  P.  I.  p.  61.)  I/incmnr,  do  pracd.  Del  ot  lib.  arb.  (Ist  sect  lost,  0|»|>.  vol.  I.)  Do  tribus  epi«.  L, 
(Oppc  ToL  I.  JIftiuff.  Th.  II.  P.  IL  p.  67.)    Erigena^  de  praed.  Del  {S/auguin  Th.  I.  P.  I.  p.  108.) 

a)  Jfiddledorpf,  de  institutis  literarlls  in  Illap.  quae  Arobes  aactores  habucrunt  Qoett  ISIO.  4, 
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Rossow,  died  about  084),  a  nan  of  Gandersheim,  may  be  mentioned.  She 
recounted  the  exploits  of  Otho  the  Great  in  rhyme  and  in  hexameter  verse, 
and  expressed  the  great  principles  of  Christianity  in  the  style  of  Terence,  (b) 
On  the  other  hand,  Xotker  Laheo^  superintendent  of  the  school  in  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Gall  (died  1022),  availed  himself  of  his  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
languages  to  give  translations  from  them  into  the  High  German,  (r)  Batherim^ 
Bishop  of  Verona  and  Liege  (d.  974),  though  sometimes  a  wanderer  and  oven 
a  prisoner  in  consequence  of  the  political  commotions  of  Italy  and  his  own 
ardent  temperament,  in  bitter  and  pointed  language  held  up  before  his  cleri- 
cal brethren  a  picture  of  their  own  corruptions,  and  the  duties  required  of 
them  by  the  ancient  laws  of  the  Church,  {d)  The  Arabic  influence  was 
represented  by  Qerhert.  (e)  In  subsequent  times  he  has  been  looked  upon  as 
a  magician,  and  perhaps  the  spirit  of  his  age  rendered  it  necessary  that  astro- 
nomy should  partake  in  some  degree  of  the  character  of  astrology.  But  the 
importance  which  the  school  of  Rheims  attained  under  his  management,  and 
the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  both  in  France  and  Germany,  proves 
that  he  was  not  as  isolated  and  unappreciated  in  his  own  day  as  the  Italian 
accounts  imply.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  clergy  in  general  were  by 
no  means  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  and  it  required  no  great 
skill  on  the  part  of  any  one  to  subject  a  bishop  who  should  exhibit  his  know- 
ledge of  Latin  in  the  sacred  desk,  to  the  most  awkward  imputations.  (/') 

§  216.     Academical  Studies  in  the  EUtenth  and  Twelfth  Centurie9, 

No  sooner  was  there  sufficient  order  secured  in  the  state  and  in  the 
Church  to  afford  opportunity  for  a  tranquil  elevation  and  communion  of 
spirit  among  men,  than  the  exuberance  of  life  which  had  long  been  concealed 
broke  forth  in  the  cultivation  of  science.  An  appropriate  instrument  for  the 
intellectual  energy  tlien  awakened  was  found  in  the  recently  discovered  Latin 
translation  of  the  dialectic  writings  of  Aristotle,  (a)  There  were  still  pre- 
served some  remnants  of  a  Roman  empire  and  laws,  and  the  condition  of  the 
Lombard  cities  rendered  the  development  of  these  a  matter  of  considerable 
importance.  Accordingly,  about  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  Ro- 
man law  was  reduced  by  Irnerius  to  a  new  scientific  form,  and  applied  to 
new  relations  as  a  European  Christian  law.  {b)  For  the  cultivation  of  these 
laws  several  universities  were  established.  That  of  Bologna  was  at  first 
merely  a  school  for  the  study  of  Law,  while  that  of  Paris  was  for  the  study 
of  Dialectics  and  Theology.  In  the  former,  the  highest  powers  of  the  corpo- 
ration (universitas)  were  vested  in  the  pupils,  but  in  the  latter  they*were  in 
the  hands  of  the  Doctors.    They  owe  their  establishment  not  to  the  favor  of 

h)  CannlnB  Ottonls  L  Cotnediae  saorao  YL  (Opp^  ed.  Schur;{fleiach,  Vit  1707.  4.) 

c)  Catalogne  in  R.  v.  Raumer^  p.  88sat 

d)  Do  Contemtu  caDonam.  Apologia  (>ui  ip-^ins.  Do  discordla  inter  ipsum  ct  clericos.  Medita- 
tloncs  cordis  ^.  prncloq.  (0pp.  cd.  BtiUerini^  Voron.  ViGI!>.)—EngeJhardi^  ft.  Itatlier.  (KOeschiehtL 
AbbU.  Erl.  1S.32.  N.  5.)    Keander,  Lebcn  d.  Rather.  (Deutsche  Zeitsch.  t  chr.  W.  1S51.  N.  86.) 

e)  Comp.  $  178.  note  g.    Respecting  Oerbert*»  worki»,  fee  Ihxik^  OerberL  p.  166s8. 

/)  Vita  ^Mntc€r^ri  c  81.  {Leibn.  Scrr.  rer.  Brunsv.  p.  B55.)  Comp.  Sasto  Gramm,  L  XL  ed. 
Ste])han.  p.  209. 

a)  Jourdiiin,  Recherches  crttiq.  snr  r>'itre  et  Torigine  dcs  traductions  lat  d'Ariatote.  Par.  1819. 

b)  Savigny^  Gcsch.  d.  rJm.  Rechts  in  Mit.  Alt  8  &  4  vols. 
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x>pe9  or  princes,  but  to  tho  necessities  of  the  times,  as  thousands  of  students 
nrerc  drawn  together  by  the  reputation  of  some  distinguished  teacher.  Acts 
}f  incor{K>rution  were  not  sought  for  from  the  pope  until  a  later  jKTiod,  when 
the  younfrer  universities  endeavored  by  such  means  to  rival  those  which  de- 
pended upon  their  own  reputation.  The  advantages  springing  from  these 
jiettts  of  science,  which  controlled  the  opinions  of  the  succeeding  generation, 
were  so  apparent  that  the  popes  were  anxious  by  special  favors  to  secure 
their  attachment  to  themselves,  and  render  them  institutions  in  which  Chris- 
dan  studies  generally  (studium  generale)  might  be  pursued,  (c)  By  tlie  influence 
of  these  universities  science  became  generally  ditlused,  at  least  among  tlic 
higher  chkises,  but  in  spite  of  the  freedom  of  its  development,  it  still  con- 
tinued subservient  to  partial  corporate  interests,  enveloped  in  barbaroas 
Latin,  and  almost  exclusively  of  an  ecclesiastical  character. 

§  217.     7' he  Second  Encharistie  Controvrrsi/. 

L  3ianni  Th-  XIX-  p.  757sst  Adflmani  Ep.  de  vcrit  corp.  ct  sang.  Doin.  cd.  C.  A.  Schmidt, 
BniiMT.  1770.  iMft/ratuH  L.  de  euchar.  eacr.  c  Ber.  (106*-70.)  Bas.  1&2S.  and  otlm.  (Opp.  cd. 
CtAckery^  Par.  1G4!\  f.  p.  230.)  Btreng.  L.  de  a.  coena  c  Lanft*.  before  I07a  (The  edit,  uf  tin 
WToIleDbulti-I  MSS.  ni:>dc  known  by  L*nuiing,  and  half  tiublied  by  StuuJiin  und  /It-mMtm  In  6  Pp. 
Boctt.  l-i^O  29.  4.)  ImM.  A.  F.  and  F.  Th.  Visch^r,  IJor.  lj»84.  Acta  Cone.  Kom.  sub  C.n'g.  VII. 
1  Bcreng.  <:«»n''CrIpta.  {}(nuni  Th.  XIX.  p.  761.)  BernnUlua  ConnU  (an  Ofiiionent  of  Bcren^ar)  do 
Ber.  daninatiouc  uiultiplicL  luSS.  \,MnWu  Rieberer^  liaccolta  FcrrarciM  dl  opp.  ttcicntSfic-i.  Yen.  178i). 

rh.  XXL) 

II.  M'lhillon  do  niultlplic.  Ber.  damnationo.  (Analcct  Tli.  II.)  I^JMing,  Ber.  Tiiron.  o.  Ankund. 
».  wIchtSvwn  Wcrkf«  di"*!«.  Bnm.-Krhw.  177«>.  4.  (Sclirlflon.  vol.  VIII.  p.  814W.  .9^///'////i,  annuntlatnr 
tdltio  libri  Ber.  aiinul  omnino  de  tjcrlptlit  ejai^  Goctt.  1814.  4.  JhUt.  Ber.  Tur.  {SWiuOl.  ii. 
ItedUm.  Archiv.  lb>U.  vol  IL  St  1.)  [//.  Hudendor/^  Ber.  Tur.  o.  o.  tiara  ml.  ILn  bctrcft  Brlefo. 
lamb.  la>5().] 

Bcrcugar  (after  1031),  the  superintendent  of  the  cathedral  school  of 
fonrs,  and  (after  1040)  archdeacon  at  Angers,  maintained,  in  opposition  to 
he  new  doctrine  advance<l  by  Paschasius,  that  there  was  a  change  in  the 
aoramental  elements  only  in  a  figurative  sen.se.  lie  contended  that  not  the 
sarthly  elements  themselves,  but  their  influences  were  changed  by  their  con- 
lection  with  Christ  in  heaven,  who  was  to  bo  received  not  by  the  mouth 
rat  by  the  heart.  Tliese  views  he  expressed  in  a  letter  to  liis  learned  friend 
^jinfranc^  at  that  time  Scholnsticus  (superintendent  of  a  cathedral  school) 
Q  the  convent  of  13cc,  but  afterwards  (1070)  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
rhe  latter  carried  out  the  doctrine  of  Paschasius,  by  saying  that  the  actual 
K)dy  of  Christ  in  heaven  remained  entirely  unaffected  by  the  change  in  the 
dements  on  earth.  This  letter  of  Bererigar  being  denounced  before  the  eccle- 
nAstical  authorities,  (a)  his  doctrine  was  condemned  at  synod.s  held  at  Home 
ind  Vcrcdli  (1050).  Learned  friends  advocated  his  cause,  but  public  opinion 
was  against  him.  His  doctrine  admitted  of  a  variety  of  interpretations,  and 
left  the  subject  in  the  vague  state  in  which  it  had  been  held  in  p.ist  times ; 
whUe  that  of  his  opponents  presented  a  clearly  defined  idea,  and  threw  great 


c)  BmiaH^  Hist  Univ.  TarK  1665-73.  6  Th.  f.  CrevUr,  II.  de  I'Unlv.  de  ParK  Par.  1761.  7  Th. 
11  ijubarU,  IL  de  TUnlv.  Par.  1329.  Th.  l.—Savigny,  Gesch.  d.  rOm.  Keclits  Im  MA.  voL  III. 
^  186efi. 

a)  ManH  Tb.  XIX.  p.  766. 
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honor  npon  the  forms  of  worship,  by  making  the  soorifioe  of  the  mass  a  glo- 
rions  Theophany.  Iliklebrand  was  at  that  time  legate,  and  not  only  person- 
ally the  friend  of  Berongar,  but  in  sentiment  tolerant  toward  his  opinions. 
But  at  the  Synod  of  Tourn  (1054),  this  prelate  was  prudent  enough  to  save 
his  reputation  for  orthodoxy  by  the  simple  scriptural  confession  that  the 
bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord's  Supper  were  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
Berongar,  however,  was  without  sufficient  influence  at  Rome  (1059)  to  de- 
fend his  opinions  against  the  rude  vi()lenoe  of  his  enemies,  and  Anally  he  con- 
sented to  subscribe  a  confession  in  which  a  grossly  carnal  participation  in  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  was  asserted.  But  no  sooner  were  his  feet  beyond 
the  Alps  than  he  reciilled  this  confession,  with  bitter  execrations  against  what 
he  called  Satan's  scat  at  Rome.  Tlie  controversy  was  continued  with  equal 
literary  skill  on  both  sides,  in  a  learned  cx>rrespondence  between  him  and 
Lanfranc,  the  keenest  dialectician  of  the  age.  The  whole  spirit  of  the  times, 
however,  was  arrayed  against  Bcrengar,  because  he  contended  for  a  spiritual 
and  against  a  sensuous  conception  of  Christianity.  At  a  Synod  held  at  Home 
(1078),  Gregory  made  one  more  effort  to  secure  indulgence  for  the  conscience 
of  his  friend  by  presenting  a  formula  of  a  general  nature,  but  even  he  was 
obliged  to  give  way  before  the  zealots  who  surrounded  him,  and  (1079)  to 
demand  a  more  decided  declaration.  Although  even  this  was  subsequently 
recanted  by  Berengar,  he  was  protected  by  the  influence  of  Gregory,  and 
lived  in  retirement  on  the  island  of  St.  Come,  where  he  died  (1088) 
amidst  the  blessings  of  the  Church.  His  memory  was  for  a  long  time  hon- 
ored in  Tours,  but  the  doctrine  that  there  was  a  change  in  the  nature  of  the 
sacramental  element<s  although  the  outward  phenomena,  in  order  to  try  the 
faith  of  believers,  remained  the  same,  had  now  obtained  the  victory.  Tmn- 
8ub»tantiation  by  the  hand  of  the  priest  was  made  an  article  of  faith  at  the 
great  Council  of  Lateran.  {b) 

§  218.     ScholoitticUm,    First  PerM. 

L.  Danaeux,  Prolep?.  In  i*cntL  Ix>mb.  (0pp.  tlieol.  Gen.  15S3  f.  p.  1098.)  Tribbech^iua,  de 
doctorib.  schol.  (ir.C5)  cil.  /Ininninn,  Jen.  1719.  Cramer^  Bossuet,  vol.  V.-VIl.  Eb^rstHn^  lutQrL 
ThcoL  (Icr  Schol.  Lpz.  1803.  RitU>i\  u.  Bogr.  u.  Verlauf.  d  cbr.  Phil.  (Stud.  u.  Krlt  1S33.  H.  Ipt 
2S6aR.)  lIlstorKvs  of  Phlhwophy,  especially  by  Dcgerandu,  Hegel,  Kitter,  [O.  H.  Lowers  Dagald 
Stewart,  V.  Coasin,  and  C.  6.  Henry.] 

In  the  Berengarian  controversy  Scholasticism  had  commenced  its  develop- 
ment. This  was  a  kind  of  kniglithood  in  Theology,  a  natural  result  of  the 
free  power  of  thouglit  in  connection  with  the  absolute  ascendency  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church.  Academical  studies  were  pursued  without  restraint, 
Aristotle's  Logic  was  universally  admired,  and  the  whole  movement  of  the 
age  was  vigorous,  though  partially  turned  aside  from  what  experience  shows 
to  be  the  sober  reality  of  life.  All  these  circumstances  had  given  occasion 
for  its  existence,  and  its  whole  power  was  now  to  be  exerted  in  proving  that 
the  doctrines  which  had  been  previously  adopted  by  the  Church  were  abso- 
lutely true  in  the  view  of  an  intelligent  mind,  and  in  defending  their  neces- 
sity.   After  a  brief  struggle  it  was  completely  triumphant  over  the  Theology 


h)  Cone  Later.  IV.  c  1.  (,Man»i  Tb.  XXIL  p.  9S1.)    {Lindon,  p.  M8h.] 
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which  had  no  other  basis  than  that  of  authority,  and  during  its  first  period  it 
was  wholly  employed  in  giving  subtlety  to  the  thoughts  of  the  common  mind  by 
Aristotelian  formulas.  In  the  very  commencement  of  its  course  we  find  Anselm 
of  Aoeta,  the  pupil  of  Lanfranc,  and  the  successor  of  that  prelate,  not  only  in  the 
monastic  school,  but  also  (after  1098)  in  the  archiepiscopal  office  (died  1109). 
Though  always  humble,  he  exhibited  extraordinary  powers  of  mind  not  only 
as  a  theologian,  but  as  a  dignitary  of  the  Church.  The  knowledge  he  sought 
was  that  with  which  faith  supplied  him,  though  he  endeavored  to  complete 
the  ecclesiastical  system  of  truth  on  the  basis  of  Augustine^s  Theology,  by 
lus  doctrine  of  Satisfaction  for  sin,  and  to  found  a  rational  system  by  his 
proof  of  the  divine  existence.  According  to  him,  a  recognition  of  tlie  divine 
existence  is  necessarily  involved  in  a  complete  self-consciousness,  and  immor- 
tality and  salvation  were  the  direct  result  of  the  love  of  God.  This  religion, 
which  had  been  wholly  lost  by  sin,  could  be  restored  in  no  other  way  than 
by  the  expiatory  death  of  the  incarnate  God.  (a)  At  the  close  of  this  period 
appeared  Peter  Lombard^  an  academical  teacher,  and  (after  1159)  Bishop  of 
Paris  (d.  1164).  In  his  Sentences^  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Church  is  de- 
rived from  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  but  it  is  compiled  and  arranged  in 
SQch  a  way  as  to  constitute  a  scientific  whole.  This  work  became  the  man- 
oal  in  universal  use  during  the  century  in  which  it  was  published,  and  gave 
its  character  to  that  which  followed.  This  distinction  was  due  not  so  much 
to  its  acnteness  or  its  profundity,  as  to  the  ecclesiastical  position  of  its  author, 
its  happy  adjustment  of  opposite  views,  and  its  plainness  to  the  popular 
mind.  (6)  In  the  speculative  views  which  constituted  the  basis  of  its  system 
of  troth,  was  apparent  a  principle  which  had  been  much  discussed  in  the  old 
Greek  philosophy  under  the  name  of  Nominalism  and  Realism.  The  former 
regarded  all  general  ideas  (universalia)  as  nothing  but  abstractions  of  the 
human  understanding,  and  derived  from  the  objects  presented  to  its  observa- 
tbn  (post  rem) ;  while  the  latter  viewed  them  as  having  their  origin  entirely 
in  the  mind  itself  (ante  rem),  or  according  to  a  turn  of  expression  at  one 
time  prevalent,  and  introduced  for  the  sake  of  compromise,  as  that  which  is 
essential  in  every  thing  actual  (in  re),  (c)  These  opposite  views  had  a  theo- 
logical significance  in  the  controversy  which  sprung  up  between  Anselm  and 
So$eeUmut^  a  canon  of  Compeigne.  The  latter  was  a  nominalist,  and  was 
consequently  accused  of  Tritheism  at  the  Synod  of  Somons  (1092),  where  he 
was  compelled  to  retract  his  assertions  on  this  subject,  (d)  Nominalism,  after 
this,  wore  a  suspicious  aspect  in  the  view  of  the  Church  generally. 

a)  VoBologiain,  Protlogimn,  Car  Dons  homo?  (Erl.  1884.)  De  conceptn  vir^nall  et  orig.  pcc- 
dOo.  Oi>p.  (*d.  Gerberon^  Par.  1675.)  edd.  Benedictt  Par.  1721.  2  Th.  f.— Aote  SS.  Apr.  Th.  II.  p. 
SMn.  (MihUr)  AMelmuB.  (TQb.  Qo&rtalschr.  1S27.  &  4.  U.)  Billroth,  do  Ans.  Proslogio.  et  Monol. 
I^ML  ism    B«e  S  184.  note  a, 

h)  9«BteDtlaniin  1.  lY.  Yen.  1477.  rcc  J.  Aleaume,  Loran.  1546.  t  and  often. 

tf)  J,  8nlab0rH  PhlL  Norolnaliam  vlndicata.  Par.  1651.  Bfium{farUn-Cnt»inn,  de  voro  Schol 
ReaHom  et  Nomioaliam  discr.  decretlsqne  Ipsorum  ttieoL  (Opnscc  1S36.  p.  555s.  Remudelling  of  the 
Proicr.  of  18S1.) 

d)  JoamnU  Mon,  Ep.  An&  {Balwi.  Mtsccll.  1.  lY.  p.  47a)  Anatlmi  1.  II.  £p.  85.  41.  and  (1094) 
L.  ^  fld«  Trin.  tH  de  ineam.  verbi  &  bla^phemias  HuzcIinL 
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§  219.    Mysticism,    First  Period, 

n.  Schmidt  d.  Mjrstic.  d.  Mitt  Alt  in  ».  £ntst^*hnngsper.  Jen.  1824.  Alb.  LUbnar,  Hugo  t.  & 
Victor,  u.  d.  theol.  Richtungen  Br.  Zolt  Lpz.  1882.  J.  Gdrrea^  die  cfarisa  Mystik.  Segmsbi  ISStaL 
8  ToU.  A,  JIHffericIt^  d.  cbr.  Mystik  in  ihrer  Entw.  n.  ibrer  Benkm.  voL  L  Entwickluogsgeaeh. 
Ooth.  1842.    [/:.  Noack^  Gesch.  d.  clir.  Mystik.  Lps.  185a] 

The  tendency  of  tbo  age  in  the  direction  of  the  feelings  and  of  the  imagi- 
nation was  shown  in  a  mysticism  of  a  lively  and  vigorous  character.  This 
was  an  effort  of  the  human  mind,  by  means  of  its  affections,  to  connect 
itself  immediately  with  the  Deity.  It  was  not  unfriendly  to  the  Church,  but 
it  was  earnest  against  the  moral  abuses  found  there.  Bernard  discovered 
the  highest  life  which  man  can  attain  in  a  perpetual  love  of  God,  which, 
while^  it  is  vigorous  in  action  and  in  self-denials,  poetic  in  its  utterances,  and 
the  source  of  all  spiritual  knowledge  of  God,  is  nevertheless  conscious  that 
it  is  itself  inexpressible,  {a)  Richard  of  St,  Victor  (d.  1173),  by  means  of 
biblical  allegories,  made  known  the  secrets  of  the  human  heart  struggling  for 
words,  for  he  describes  the  process  of  contemplation  as  one  in  whose  highest 
flights  the  soul  in  ecstatic  rapture  is  perfectly  blessed  with  intuitions  of  the 
divine  rfory.  (It)  The  fanciful  nature  of  this  spirit  appears  in  the  revelations 
of  Ilildcgard^  Abbes««  of  the  convent  of  Rupert,  near  Bingcn  (d.  1178). 
Under  the  sanction  of  St.  Bernard,  they  were  acknowledged  to  be  actual 
divine  revelations,  because  the  figures  and  allegories  in  which  they  were 
clothed  were  agrcciible  to  the  taste  of  her  contemporaries.  But  although  they 
revealed  nothing  supernatural,  they  contained  many  profound  views  of  the 
mysteries  of  history,  (r)  In  the  convent  of  St.  Victor  near  Paris,  ever  since 
its  founder  (1109),  William  of  Champcanx^  had  been  obliged  to  give  way 
before  the  more  brilliant  reputation  of  his  pupil  Abelard,  a  reconciliation  had 
been  sought  between  Mysticism  and  Scholasticism,  on  the  ground  that  the 
latter  was  represented  by  inspired  men,  and  the  former  professed  to  be  a 
scries  of  spiritual  elevations,  (d)  The  profoundly  spiritual  mind  of  Iluf^o  of 
St.  Victor  (died  1141),  naturally  inclined  to  discover  the  points  of  agreement 
between  different  systems,  regarded  Scholasticism  as  an  excellent  preparation 
for  Mysticism,  since  it  intelligently  established  the  doctrines  of  the  latter, 
and  in  its  perfection  must  lead  the  soul  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  ecstatic  emo- 
tions. He  therefore  regarded  each  of  these  tendencies  of  the  mind  as  the 
complement  and  correlative  of  the  other,  (e)    The  union  of  these  distinct  ele- 


a)  Especially,  De  conteuitu  niunJi,  de  considcrationo,  de  diligcndo  Doo,  Tr.  ad  Hogonem  de  i 
Vict  corap.  S  207. 

h)  Especially,  De  statn  inter  lioininis,  do  praepar.  anlmi  ad  contempl.  a.  Ber^jamin  minor,  de  gn- 
tia  contempl.  a  Bcnj.  major.  0pp.  Itothom.  1650.  f. — Liehner^  Bich.  a  8.  Vict  de  contempL  doctrink 
Gott  1S37.  P.  I.    Engelhardt.  Iticlj.  v.  S.  Victor  ii.  Kuysbroelc.  Erl.  1S38. 

c)  iScivias,  (Rcvelationes  S.  Virjr«r.  Ilildcg.  et  Elis.  Col.  162S.  f.)  Liber  divinomm  opp.  slmplids 
homSni-s.  comp.  Jfiimtl  ad  Fabric.  Bibl.  med.  et  inf  LaL  Th.  III.  ed.  PaUiv.  p.  2€8sa. — C.  Mmnwt^ 
de  S.  Ilild.  vita.  (Comm.  Soc  Oott  Th.  XXL  Class,  hist  et  ph.)  J.  K.  Dahl,  d.  h.  Ilild.  Mainz.  1SS2. 
Gbrres,  vol.  I.  p.  2S58Si.  II.  p.  2105. 

d)  Si'^filosser.  Abh.  zu  Vincent  v.  Boauvais'  Ilandb.  Frkf.  1S19.  vol.  II. 

e)  Es[)ecially,  de  sacramenlis  chr.  fldei  1.  II.  Oi)p.  Rothom,  1648.  8  Th.  t  According  to  the  prooft 
adduced  by  LUhner.  (Stud.  u.  Krit  1S.31.  part  2.  p.  254s5.)  the  Tractatus  theol.  ascribed  to  Hildebeit 
(Hildeb.  Opp.  cd.  Beaugendrgy  Par.  1703.  f.)  contains  nothing  except  the  first  foor  books  of  Hngols 
SuDima  Scntentt 
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ments  of  the  age  after  all  never  became  a  prominent  result,  for  even  Hugo's 
successor,  Richard,  declared  decidedly  in  favor  of  Mysticism,  and  Walter  of 
St.  Victor  (1180),  who  had  studied  under  Richard,  assailed  the  most  celebra- 
ted leaders  of  the  French  Scholastic  party  as  sophists  and  heretics.  (/)    He 
defended  Mysticism  without  really  being  a  Mystic,  but  John  of  Salisbury,  a 
iaithfal  companion  of  Becket,  and  who  became,  after  the  assassination  of  that 
prelate,  a  bishop  of  Ghartres  (d.  1182),  stood,  hke  one  conversant  with  Ro- 
mans and  Greeks,  in  an  entirely  different  position.    It  is  true  that  he  justi- 
fied philosophy  on  acconnt  of  its  general  utility  for  moral  purposes,  but 
honestly  exposing  his  pride  of  an  empty  knowledge  to  the  ridicule  of  his 
contemporaries,  he  predicted,  as  a  warning  to  others,  that  Scholasticism,  in 
the  coarse  of  its  scientific  investigations,  would  lose  the  truth,  (g) 

§  220.     Abehrd,  1079-1142. 

L  Letten  of  Abelard  and  Heloise,  especially  Ep.  I.  In  the  Ruits  De  historia  calamitatnm  saarnm, 
wfth  notes  by  Du  Che$ne.  Introductiu  ad  Tlieol.  L  III.  incomplete.  {Abael.  et  HeL  0pp.  ed.  Am' 
M*^,  Par.  ICIA.  4.)  Theol  chr.  I  V.  {MurUne  Tbos.  Anecd.  Tb.  V.  p.  1156.)  Etliica  a.  L.  scito  te 
Ipsom.  (/*rtii,  AneciL  v.  IIL  P.  IL  p.  627.)— DiaL  inter  Pbilos.,  Judacani  et  Christian.  e<l.  Rfiein- 
MtM,  Ber.  1881.  Sic  et  non.  DialecUca.  (and  dialectical  fVagments  in:  Ouvrages  Inedius  iTAbelard 
poMl^  par  Victor  Con«in^  Par.  1S86.  4.)  Sic  et  Non.  Primum  integrnm  edd.  E.  L.  II^tk«  ct  G.  S. 
LutfitfJtoft/^  Marb.  1S51.  From  his  scliool :  Abael.  Epitome  Theol.  cbr.  ed.  HheintcaUi,  Dcr.  ISSO. 
[Abaitardi  et  HeL  Epp.  Oxon.  172S.  8.  Lettres  d'Ab.  et  Ilel  tradaits  snr  les  nmnuj^crits  de  la  bib- 
lioth.  royal  p.  E.  OddotUy  prdced6^d\in  Essai  hist  p.  M.  et  Mme  Guizot^  Par.  1889.  2  toK] 

IL  GTtiiUe^  vie  de  P.  Ab.  ct  H6L  Par.  (1720)  1723.  3  Th.  UisL  lit  de  la  Fr.  Th.  XII.  p.  86.  629JM. 

/  Bwington^  liist  of  the  Lives  of  Ab.  and  Ilel  from  1079-1168,  with  the  Letten  from  the  Coll.  of 
Amboise.  Blmiing.  1788.  4.    ScMoaasr^  Ab.  u.  Dulcin,  Leben  e.  Schwarmer-i  u.  c.  Phil.  Guth.  1807. 

/.  B.  F.  FrerichAy  de  Ab.  doct  dogin.  et  mor.  Jen.  1727.      Cou*fw,  Introduction  to  his  edition. 

/  D.  n.  Goidhom^  de  summis  principiis  Theol.  Ab.  Lpa.  1SS6.    E.  A.  Leicald^  do  0pp.  Ab.  quae 

Ceouii  ed.  Ueidelb.  1SS9.  4    Franck,  Beitr.  za  WCLrdig.  Ab.  (T&b.  Zeltschr.  1S40.  H.  4.)    M.  Ca- 

rUre,  Ab.  u.  Hel.  Gie9&  1844.    J.  L.  Jacobi^  Ab.  u.  Ilel.  Brl.  1850.    F.  Braun,  de  Ab.  Eihica  Marb. 

ISSl    {0.  W.  Wight,  The  Romance  of  Ab.  and  HeL  New  York.  1858.  12.    BjhHnger,  Church  of 

Christ  and  its  Witnesses,  in  last  vol.  1S64.] 

In  its  opposition  to  Scholasticism,  Mysticism  found  its  most  distinguished 
antagonist  in  Ahelard.  His  reputation  in  the  schools  was  more  hrilliant,  his 
spirit  more  liberal,  his  familiarity  with  the  ancient  Koman  writers  more  inti- 
mate, and  his  independence  of  the  ecclesiastical  fathers  greater,  than  that  of 
any  of  his  associates  of  the  scholastic  party.  He  regarded  the  principle,  that 
nothing  is  to  be  believed  which  is  not  understood,  as  the  primary  maxim  of 
Uiat  schooL  This  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  reason,  when  taken  in  con- 
nection with  that  of  the  absolute  authority  of  the  Church  in  matters  of  faith, 
which  was  equally  sustained  by  Abelard,  produced  an  obvious  incongruity  in 
bis  fundamental  principles.  Even  in  his  youth  he  took  delight  in  vanquish- 
ing the  most  renowned  teachers  of  that  period  by  his  dialectic  skill.  He 
taogfat  (after  1115)  on  Mount  St.  Genevieve,  and  became  the  most  celebrated 


f)  C(mtra  novas  baeresea,  qoas  Sophistae  Abaelardus,  Lombardus,  Petrus  Pictav.  et  Gilbor- 
tas  Porretan.  librfs  sentt  Euarum  acnunt  Generally  called:  Contra  qnatuor  labjrrinthos  Galliae. 
Extracts  in  BaUisi  IL  Uoiv.  Paris.  Tb.  IL  p.  200.  402.  562.  629ss.  A.  Planck,  il  d.  Schr.  d.  Walth. 
T.  B.  T.  (Stud.  Q.  Krtt  1S44.  H.  4.) 

g)  PoUcraticaa  8.  de  DOgit  cnrialium  et  vestigiis  philosophor.  1.  YIIL  Lugd.  1689.  Metalogicus, 
L  IV.  Jb.  1610.  Epp.  80a  (BibL  PP.  max.  voL  XXIIL  p.  242.>-J7.  ReuUr,  Joh,  v.  Salisb.  Ber- 
lin. 1S42. 
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instractor  in  philosophy  and  theology  then  in  Paris.  It  was  there  that  he 
found  the  highest  rapture  and  the  deepest  grief  in  his  love  of  Heloise.  Her 
lofty  spirit  scorned  to  hecome  the  wife  of  Ahelard,  for  she  thought  snch  a 
connection  incompatihle  with  his  attainment  of  those  ecclesiastical  dignifieB 
which  she  regarded  as  his  proper  right.  Even  this  hope  her  relatives 
attempted  to  haffle  hy  an  act  of  most  shameful  atrocity  (1119).  Abelard 
then  took  refuge  from  the  world  in  the  convent  of  St.  Denys,  where  in  an 
earnest  penitential  spirit  he  was  gradually  enabled  to  praise  God  for  the 
chastisements  which  he  had  endured.  Heloise  was  induced  solely  by  her 
attachment  to  him  to  take  the  veil.  Oompelled  to  return  to  his  station  as  an 
instructor  by  the  solicitations  of  the  academical  youth,  he  was  opposed  by 
the  combined  jealousy  of  the  Scholastics  and  the  hatred  of  the  Mystics.  At 
a  synod  held  at  Somotis  (1121),  at  which  a  logate  presided,  his  *' Introduc- 
tion to  Theology"  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  as  an  infidel  representation 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  he  himself  was  sentenced  unheard  to 
be  confined  in  a  very  retired  convent.  But  such  severe  ill-treatmoiit  only 
increased  the  sympathy  of  the  people  with  him,  and  he  was  soon  after  per- 
mitted by  the  legate  to  return  to  St.  Denys.  When,  however,  he  was  per^ 
secuted  by  the  monks  on  account  of  his  discovery  that  Dionysius  of  Paris 
was  not  the  Areopagite,  he  betook  himself  to  a  wilderness  near  Nogent,  Im- 
mense multitudes  followed  him  to  this  retreat  that  they  might  listen  to  his 
instructions,  and  in  a  forest  they  constructed  a  multitude  of  huts,  and  a  temple 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  Spirit,  the  Comforter.  When  threatened  with  new 
persecutions,  he  committed  this  Paraclete  to  the  care  of  Heloise  as  its  abbess, 
and  consented  to  become  the  abbot  of  the  convent  of  St.  Gildas  at  Rnits,  in 
Brittany,  to  which  he  had  been  elected  (1126).  Here  for  ten  years  he  strug- 
gled unsuccessfully  to  establish  monastic  discipline,  when  ho  gave  up  the 
attempt  and  retm*ned  to  give  lectures  once  more  as  a  professor  in  Paris. 
There  he  was  opposed  by  a  crowd  of  enemies  under  the  direction  of  St,  Ber- 
nard. A  catalogue  of  alleged  heresies  was  extracted  from  his  writings,  many 
of  which  Avere  contrary  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  instt-uction  in  the  Church, 
or  would  admit  of  inferences  inconsistent  with  the  orthodox  creed.  The  real 
controversy  related  to  the  subject  of  Scholasticism  itself,  which  was  accused 
of  desecrating  divine  mysteries  by  its  daring  attempts  at  analysis,  {a)  The 
spirit  of  Abelard  was  now  broken,  and  when  his  writings  were  condemned 
at  a  synod  held  at  Sens  (1140),  he  appealed  to  the  pope,  by  whom  he  wss 
doomed  on  Bernard's  representation  to  a  perpetual  confinement  in  i|  con- 
vent. {]>)  An  asylum  was  finally  secured  for  him  by  Peter  of  Clvguy^  and 
when  he  died  the  body  of  her  friend  was  committed  to  the  hands  of  He- 
loise (<;). as  an  offering  richly  adorned  by  God  himself  in  behalf  of  mental 
freedom,  not  only  in  the  literary  but  in  the  social  world.  It  is  difficult  to 
tell  whether  he  was  most  beloved  or  hated  by  the  age  in  which  be  lived. 


rt)  Bernardl  Ep.  1S8,  ad  Cardlnalos.  1S9.  ad  Innoc  Tr.  Ae  errorib.  Ab.  ad  Innoc  (Oppw  Th.  IV. 
p.  114.)    Also  with  the  lodes  XIX.  capital.  In  the  works  of  Abelard. 

b)  Documents  of  Synod,  sent  to  the  pope  b}'  Bernard,  Ep.  870.    Abelard  8  Apology  In  oppositiMi 
to  Bernard  In  hiB  Ep.  20.  (0pp.  p.  SSOss.)    Satires  respecting  the  Synwl  and  8t  Bernard  by 
garius  Si:hofimticus,  Apologet  pro  magistro  c.  Bernard.  {Abaelardi  0pp.  p.  80288.) 

c)  Petri  Veil.  Ep.  ad  IIcL  IleloUsae  ad  Tetrum.  (^Abatl.  0pp.  p.  887s5.) 
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§  221.     The  Sacred  Scriptures, 

Many  works  upon  the  Scriptures  were  written  by  persons  belonging  to  the 
circles  of  the  Mystics  and  the  Scholastics,  bnt  although  they  exhibited  a  high 
degree  of  mental  acuteness  and  sprightliness,  they  displayed  an  entire  want 
of  a  proper  conception  of  the  peculiarities  of  ancient  times.  Though  these 
pecollarities  were  not  unknown  to  the  authors,  they  nevertheless  received  a 
deep  coloring  from  the  outward  relations  of  the  modern  world,  and  yet  were 
represented  as  a  tradition  from  the  past.  An  abundant  literature  was  also 
formed  aronnd  the  sacred  writings.  In  her  Pleasure  Garden,  Uerrad^  the 
Abbess  of  Landsperg  (about  1176),  has  contrived  to  weave  into  the  scrip- 
tural history  a  general  summary  of  all  secolar  knowledge,  (a)  All  kinds 
of  literature  are  full  of  allusions  to  something  in  the  Bible.  But  although 
the  Jews  were  induced  by  their  Arabic  learning  to  investigate  the  He- 
brew text,  the  Scriptures  were  interpreted  by  ecclesiastical  writers  with- 
out any  important  aid  from  a  knowledge  of  other  languages.  The  vari- 
ous manuscripts  of  the  Vulgate  differed  widely  from  each  other.  The  glosses 
of  Walafrid  Straho  (849)  and  Anselm  of  Laon  (d.  1117),  were  generally  used, 
althoQgh  they  were  nothing  but  verbal  definitions  and  paraphrases  derived 
from  the  ecclesiastical  fathers,  (h)  In  the  more  extended  commentaries,  four 
different  senses  were  presupposed  in  every  scriptural  passage ;  the  historical 
xneaniog  was  regarded  only  as  the  vestibule  to  the  sanctuary,  and  whatever 
life  appeared  was  expended  in  the  play  of  allegorical  interpretations.  Ett- 
pert.  Abbot  of  DeuU  (d.  1135),  endeavored  to  re-establish  all  theology  upon 
the  basis  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  the  great  Book  through  which  God  has 
intelligently  presented  the  way  of  solvation  to  all  nations,  (c)  When  the 
Skives  endeavored  to  retain  the  use  of  their  own-  national  language  in  their 
zeligions  worship,  they  were  opposed  by  Gregory  VJL  (1080),  who  was  the 
first  that  ventured  to  censure  the  use  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular 
tongue,  and  justified  this  opposition  by  a  reference  to  the  mysteries  of  the 
primitive  Church,  (d) 

§  222.     Commencement  of  a  National  Literature  in  the  Twelfth  Century, 

A  faint  reflection  of  the  ancient  national  glory  long  remained,  almost  en- 
tirely unaffected  by  the  influence  of  Christianity,  in  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
and  was  exhibited  in  the  German  epic  poetry.  This  finally  received  a  per- 
manent written  form  during  the  thirteenth  century,  in  the  composition  called 
The  XieUlnngen,  (a)  The  popular  fable  of  the  Court  of  the  Beasts  was  a 
piessant  representation  of  human  society  among  a  people  conversant  with 
the  simple  life  of  the  forest.  As  this  story  had  already  been  to  some  extent 
similarly  applied  by  some  of  his  predecessors,  it  was  formed  by  a  monk  of 
Clagny  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  into  the  fable  of  Reinardm^ 


o)  Hortos  delleicnun,  a  mnnaficApt  with  miniatures  in  the  Lib.  at  Strasborg.  Engethardt,  Uer- 
nd  T.  L  a.  Ihr  H.  dellc  Stuttg.  18ia 

h)  WaUt/Hdi  OInna  ordinarla  in  Biblla.  (0pp.  Par.  1852.  2  yol&  In  the  Patrol,  ed.  Mi{rn^  toL 
CXITL)    AnMimi  OlMta  intertinearia.  Bas.  1502.  t  and  often. 

c\  JinpeHi  TSMUmU,  0pp.  Mog.  1^1.  2  Th.  f.      d)  Greg.  I.  YIL  Ep.  11. 

a)  [The  Fall  of  the  Niebelangera,  Ac  transL  by  W,  N.  LetUom^  Lond.  IS&a] 
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which  contained  an  ironic^il  satire  upon  the  gluttony  of  the  monks,  and  the 
avarice  of  the  popes,  (b)    Independent  of  the  clergy,  and  yet  in  the  midst 
of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  first  Crusades,  sprung  up  the  joyous  art  of  the 
Trovhadovrs,    With  passionate  zeal  it  entered  into  all  the  discussions  of  the 
age,  and  though  its  inspirations  were  sometimes  employed  in  sin^ng  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  Cliurch,  it  was  at  other  times  equally  fearless  in  opposing  the 
had  practices  of  the  hierarchy,  and  was  always  independent  of  ecclesiastical 
control,  (c)    The  Suabian  minnedngers^  the  nightingales  of  the  middle  ages, 
near  the  close  of  the  first  half  of  tlie  twelfth  century  began  to  sing  of  earthly 
love,  joy,  and  sorrow.    The  ordinary  feelings  with  which  men  regarded  the 
Blessed  Virgin  were  transferred  by  these  minstrels  to  the  whole  female  sex.  {d) 
Walter  of  the  Vogelweid^  penetrated  far  into  the  mysterious  emotions  of  genu- 
ine Christianity,  and  yet  confessed  with  childlike  candor  that  he  found  in  hb 
heart  notliing  like  love  toward  his  enemies.     On  the  other  hand,  with  the 
spirit  of  a  real  German,  he  set  himself  in  opposition  to  all  priestly  dissimula- 
tion and  the  unrighteous  ban  which  the  pope  had  imposed  upon  his  country. 
A  vivid  picture  of  the  Crusades  is  presented  in  the  legends  and  songs  relat- 
ing to  the  expedition  of  Charles  the  Great  into  Spain.    In  these  poems  that 
monarch,  wlio  is  called  pre-eminently  the  servant  of  God,  with  his  twelve 
paladins,  are  described  as  exposing  their  bodies  to  the  most  imminent  perils 
for  the  benefit  of  their  souls.     Instead  of  the  treasures  Of  the  Niebel- 
ungenlied  with  its  heathenish  spirit,  we  now  have  the  story  of  the  San 
Graal.    The  knightly  epic,  however,  when  it  became  fWly  developed,  was 
not  much  pervaded  by  the  ecclesiastical  spirit.    The  meditative  Wolfram 
of  E8cheiibac\  in  his  poem  of  the  Parzival,  enters  indeed  into  the  proper 
ideas  of  the  Church,  distinguishes  between  the  ideal  and  the  actual,  and 
describes  the  expiations  and  the  external  holiness  which    are  neoessaiy 
to  the  enjoyment  of  a  higher  life,  but  what  he  describes  is  not  an  eccle- 
siastical expiation,  and  the  guardians  of  his  sanctuary  are  not  priests,  but 
holy  knights  and  a  divinely  consecrated  king.    The  luminous  Godfrey  of 
Strasburg  in  his  Tristan  described  the  sumptuous  life  of  the  court,  in  which, 
totally  regardless  of  the  decisions  of  the  Church,  the  eternal  rights  of  the 
heart  were  treated  as  inviolable,  even  when  opposed  to  what  was  then  called 
the  sacrament  of  marriage,  (f )    As  early  as  the  time  of  the  Othos,  laymen 
generally  scorned  the  cultivation  of  every  kind  of  science,  and  towards  the 
close  of  the  twelfth  century  the  clergy  entirely  renounced  the  study  of  «D 
literature  in  the  language  of  the  people.    The  general  result  of  all  the  infl"" 
ence  of  this  age  was,  that  the  clergy  entirely  lost  the  monopoly  they  had  pre- 
viously possessed  in  the  mental  cultivation  of  the  people.  (/)    Hence,  at  the 
same  time  with  the  ecclesiastical  sciences,  a  species  of  poetry  was  formed, 
dictated  solely  by  those  feelings  which  exist  in  every  human  bosom.    It  wis 
notj  however,  a  poetry  altogether  popular  in  its  character,  for  it  was  highly 


H)  Gertinus^  Ge8ch./L  poet  Nation.  Literatur.  vol.  L  p.  lOSaai 

c)  The  particulars  in  MUloi,  Raynouard  a.  an5erni  Dietz. 

d)  a  Barthel^  Oppos.  gegen  die  Illerarchie.  Walther  v.  d.  V.  (Zeltsch.  t  hist  Tb.  184B.  H.t) 

e)  The  particulars  in  Oorres,  Lachmann,  Orimm,  Oervinns,  and  Hagen. 
/)  Comp.  H.  Leo^  v.  d.  sieben  Vruinlcheiten.  (llal.)  1880. 
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artificial,  and  adapted  only  to  tlie  chivalrous  tastes  of  the  knights.  The 
most  brilliant  exhibitions  of  its  power  were  presented  at  the  court  of  the 
Hohenstanfens. 


CHAP,  v.— EXTENSION  OF  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

Adam.  Brem.  (|  170.)  Ejusd,  de  dta  Daniae  et  reliquarnm,  qaa«  tnms  DanUm  sant,  regionnm 
«stans  moribL  et  reL  ed.  Fabric  Hamb.  1706w  t 

§  223.     The  Holy  Ansgar.    801-805. 

L  A  letter  of  Ansgar  and  the  Lifo  of  St  Willohad.  {Pert*  Th.  IL  p.  878.)  YiU  Afutkarli  by 
fait  follower  Jfimbert  (Ed.  DaJdmanr.  in  Pertz  Th.  II.  ix  6S3.)  Life  of  S.  Willebad  and  S.  Ansgar. 
oebera.  m.  Anm.  v.  Cartten  Mi^fgaet^  Brm.  182<t.  S.  Anskaril  Plgmenta.  Written  with  the  a&sist- 
wtee  of  Lappenhnrg,  Uamb.  1S44 

IL  E.  C  Kruac^  S.  Ansgar.  Alton.  1823.  F.  A.  Kntmrnachsr^  S.  Anagar.  alte  n.  neue  ZeiL 
Brem.  ISSSw  //.  Jifuierdahl,  Arn^.  o.  d.  Anfangsponkt  d.  Clir.  in  Scbwed.  from  the  Swedish  by 
Jiayerk*^  BrL  1S87.  F.  C.  Krafft,  Narr.  do  An«g.  aquilonarlum  gentium  Apost  Ilamb.  1840.  4. 
C.  n.  Klipptl,  Lebensbeschr.  d.  Erzb.  An«ig.  Brem.  Ift45.  [Diplomatarlam  Norreglcum,  ed.  by 
C  Lmnga  and  C  i2.  Unger^  to  bo  in  10  Tola.,  bat  only  the  1st  part  in  1848,  and  the  2d  in  1862,  are 
vet  pvbL  QiriAtiania.  4to.] 

The  Danish  prince  Ilarald  having  obtained  the  throne  of  his  ancestors 
bj  the  assistance  of  Louis  the  Pious,  after  a  long  contest  with  his  competi- 
tors, became  a  willing  instrument  by  which  the  policy  of  the  Prankish 
monarch  might  be  carried  out  in  his  own  country.  He  wa?  baptized  in  the 
city  of  Mentz  (826),  and  his  followers  were  delighted  with  the  splendid  gifts 
conferred  on  them  by  the  sponsors.  On  his  return  to  Jutland,  he  was  accom- 
panied by  Ansgar^  a  monk  of  Corvey,  who  had  been  induced  by  his  religious 
feelings  and  a  vision  of  Christ,  to  consecrate  himself  to  the  work  of  convert- 
ing the  heathen.  The  archbishopric  of  llamhurg  was  founded  for  him  by 
Louis  the  Pious  with  the  papal  consent  (881),  for  the  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  Northern  countries.  As  this  city  was  soon  alter  pillaged  by 
pirates,  from  whose  ravages  nothing  was  saved  by  Ansgar  but  some  relics, 
his  archbishopric  was  attached  by  the  German  king  and  the  pope  to  the 
bishopric  of  Bremen  (849).  Having  been  appointed  the  papal  legate  and  the 
imperial  ambassador  for  the  northern  nations,  Ansgar  resided  in  this  latter 
dty,  and  possessed  an  influence  among  those  people  which  prepared  the  way 
for  his  snbseqnent  efforts  in  Jutland  and  Slcawic.  He  was  not,  indeed,  very 
ierionsiy  opposed  in  his  labors,  except  by  the  inditlbrence  of  the  people. 
This  he  endeavored  to  overcome  by  obtaining  possession  of  heathen  children, 
and  by  ransoming  those  persons  who  had  been  carried  into  captivity,  and 
training  them  to  be  future  missionaries.  On  his  first  mbsion  to  Sweden 
(829),  he  found  some  germs  of  Christianity  already  existing  there,  and  by 
the  favor  of  the  court  he  was  permitted  to  plant  some  fVirthor  seeds  of  the 
jr«><})el  among  the  people.  These,  however,  were  soon  after  entirely  de- 
stroyed in  a  popular  insurrection.  His  second  visit  to  that  country  (856)  Avoa 
more  sncoeasful,  since  the  proclamation  of  the  new  faith  was  then  tolerated 
by  the  people  and  their  gods,  on  account  of  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
God  of  the  Christians  to  those  who  went  to  sea.    He  was  often  discovered 
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by  Beimbert  in  tears,  because  be  was  not  regarded  by  his  Lord  worthy  ci 
the  martyrdom  which  he  snppoeed  had  been  promised  him. 

§  224.     German  Nations  of  the  North, 

The  fonndation  which  had  been  laid  by  Ansgar  in  Denmark  jvaa  protected 
and  enlarged  by  the  influence  of  the  Saxon  emperors^  although  it  was  viewed 
with  great  dislike  by  many  as  the  religion  of  their  national  enemies.  The 
cause  of  Ohristianity,  however,  gained  new  strength  by  the  continoanoe  of 
their  connection  with  the  Normans..  This  people,  ever  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  tenth  century,  had  obtained  possessions  by  conquest  in  Eng^d 
and  France,  and  had  adopted  the  faith  as  well  as  the  Ugher  civilization  of 
the  conquered  nations.  The  triumph  of  the  new  reKg^on  was  finally  secured 
through  the  conquest  of  England  by  the  Danish  kings.  Canute  the  Great 
secured  the  union  of  Denmark  with  England,  and  the  reoonciliatioa  of  the 
two  nations  by  the  establishment  of  the  CSiuroh  among  the  Danes;  and 
while  he  was  on  his  pilgrimage  to  Home  (1027),  in  accordance  with  his  pre- 
vious stipulations,  it  was  connected  with  the  Roman  Church,  (a)  By  means 
of  persons  sent  forth  from  Bremen,  Christianity  continued  to  extend  itself 
in  Sweden^  and  though  at  first  its  progress  was  slow,  it  was  without  oi^pod- 
tion,  and  connected  with  many  harmless  heathen  customs.  Alms  and  fiists 
were  vowed  to  the  Lord  Christ  by  a  city  in  time  of  distress,  though  it  was 
still  in  a  state  of  heathenism.  The  drinking  horns  of  heathen  chiefs  were 
not  imfrequently  emptied  to  the  health  of  Chrbt  and  of  the  archangel 
Michael.  The  series  of  Christian  kings  commenced  with  Olqf  Schoonkonig 
(1008),  but  the  temple  ci  Odin  at  Upeala  was  not  destroyed,  until,  after,  a 
sanguinary  contest,  it  was  levelled  with  the  ground  by  King  Inge  (1075).  (&) 
The  gospel  was  conveyed  to  Norway  in  the  ninth  century  by  some  8ea£uing 
youth,  but  the  white  Christ  was  generally  regarded  by  the  people  as  the  god 
of  a  foreign  nati<»i.  Harald  Uarfagar,  in  a  public  assembly,  took  an  oath 
that  he  would  never  again  present  an  offering  to  deities  whose  sway  exteaded 
merely  to  his  own  country,  but  only  to  one  who  was  Lord  of  the  whole 
earth,  and  by  whose  help  he  hoped  to  extend  his  authority  over  all  Norway. 
And  yet  when  his  son  Hacon  the  Good  (936-950X  who  had  been  educated 
and  baptized  in  England,  thereupon  proposed  that  all  the  people  should  be 
baptized,  not  only  was  the  proposal  rejected,  but  the  prince  was  compelled  to 
feign  that  a  cross  which  he  had  formed  upon  Odin^s  cup  was  intended  for  the 
sign  of  Thorns  hammer.  At  his  funeral  the  Skald  prodaimed  that  he  had  been 
admitted  to  the  Valhalla,  because  he  had  mildly  forborne  to  destroy  the  sacred 
things  belonging  to  the  ancient  gods.  The  cause  of  Christianity,  however, 
had  now  become  identified  with  that  of  the  supreme  monarcha  of  the  eoan- 

0)  8awo  GrammaHcus,  (died  about  1204.)  Hist  Danlcae  L  XYI.  ed.  StephanUu^  Soi:  16U.  1 
Til.  t  Klotz^  Lps.  1771.  4.—Pantoppidan,  Annal  Eco.  Dan.  dlplomaticL  HaoT.  174188.  Th.  L 
M&nter^  EOesch.  v.  Dinem.  a.  Nonv.  Lpz.  1828.  Tol.  I.  F.  G  Dahlnann,  Gcech.  t.  DSn&eia 
Hamb.  1840.  toI.  I.  p.  28«aL 

1)  Claudii  OernIi)Slm^  Htot  Sneonam  Gotbornmqae  ecc  L  IT.  Btockh.  16S9.  4.  Btatata  ajno- 
dalia  vet  Ecc  Snevogothicaef  ed.  Reuierdahl^  Lond.  1S41.  A.—0€{}er^  Oesoh.  Schwed.  A.  d.  scbwed 
Handflchr.  v.  Lffflery  Ilamb.  1888.  toL  L  \F.  C.  Oe^er,  H.  of  the  Swodesw  TransL  from  th%  Swedkbi, 
bj  J.  a.  7Vim«r,  Land.  1847.  &] 
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try,  and  the  former  kings  of  the  partioolar  tribes  were  as  tenacious  of  their 
ancient  gods,  as  they  were  of  the  private  rights  sanctioned  by  those  deities. 
The  wild  and  intriguing  influence  of  Olaf  Trygtesen  (995-1000)  was  ex- 
pended in  accomplishing  the  triumph  of  the  Church,  to  effect  which  he  was 
supplied  with  priests  from  England  and  Bremen.  Olaf  the  Thick^  who  be- 
came king  of  Norway  in  the  year  1019,  in  an  expedition  he  made  at  the  head 
of  his  army  throughout  his  kingdom,  arranged  the  affairs  of  the  Church  on 
a  permanent  basis.  Dissatisfied,  however,  with  his  policy,  the  heathen  por- 
tion of  the  nation  delivered  up  his  kingdom  into  the  hands  of  Canute  the 
Great.  In  defence  of  the  cause  of  the  cross,  Olaf  appealed  to  the  religious 
enthusiasm  of  his  subjects,  and  finally  perished  in  a  disastrous  battle  (1083). 
But  even  in  the  succeeding  year,  when  hatred  began  to  be  awakened  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  Normans  against  the  dominion  of  foreigners,  a  strong  feeling 
of  attachment  for  Olaf  was  revived,  and  his  body  being  taken  from  its  grave, 
was  foand  free  from  decay.  From  that  time,  under  the  name  of  St,  OJ/if 
be  has  been  invoked  as  the  patron  saint  of  Norway,  and  after  a  single  cen- 
tury he  was  honored  by  all  the  Northern  nations.  (<?)  In  Icslarul^  Christian- 
ity having  been  proclaimed  by  several  transient  messengers,  Olaf  Trygvesen 
at  last  found  a  permanent  lodgment,  and  after  a  severe  conflict  it  was  for  the 
sake  of  peace  accepted  at  a  general  assembly  of  the  people  (1000),  though 
with  the  condition  that  men  might  worship  the  ancient  gods  in  private,  and 
that  children  might  be  publicly  exposed  without  molestation.  (</)  About  this 
time,  also,  a  flourishing  bishopric  was  erected  by  some  emigrants  from  Iceland 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  Greenland^  whose  tithes  were  paid  at  Home  in  tlie 
teetii  of  walruses,  {e)  In  all  these  Northern  countries  the  moral  and  social 
spirit  of  Christianity  had  to  contend  with  the  custom  of  private  revenge  for 
Uood  shed  by  enemies,  the  right  of  a  freeman  to  commit  suicide,  the  expo- 
sore  of  children,  and .  the  eating  of  the  flesh  of  horses  and  of  vultures. 
When  the  images  of  the  gods  were  destroyed  by  bold  and  powerful  men  with 
no  divine  judgments  following  the  action,  the  people  generally  acknowledged 
that  Christ  was  the  superior  Deity.  The  ancient  world  of  the  gods  was  not, 
however,  entirely  renounced,  but  only  thrown  back  into  a  mysterious  abyss, 
and  converted  into  a  gloomy  kingdom  of  magic,  peopled  by  trolds,  nixies, 
and  elves.  There  was  indeed  a  legend  current  among  the  more  indulgent 
portion  of  the  people,  which  held  out  a  hope  that  even  the  spirits  of  nature 
would  in  some  future  period  be  redeemed  from  their  state  of  banishment.  (/) 


e)  L  Snorro  SturUson,  (died  1241.)  Ilelnwkrlngla,  ed.  Schoening,  Uafn.  1777sa.  6  Th.  t  [Transl. 
Into  EngL  by  &  Lainff,  8  yola.  Lond.  1S44.]  II.  MitnUr,  KGcBch.  y.  D.  u.  Norw.  vol.  I.  p.  481ssl 
[A.  CHehtan^  Scandinavia.  Anc  and  Mod.  Ac.  Edinb.  ISdO.  2  vols.  8.  I/.  Wneaton,  Hist  of  the 
Horthmeo,  Jte.  N«w  ed.  N«w  York.  1847.  2  vol&] 

d)  L  Itilendingabok  (by  priest  Ar^  the  Wise,  died  1148.)  c  Iw.  Uobers.  In  Dahlmann's  Fortcb. 
Alton.  182SL  ToL  L  p.  472aBL  Ilungurvaka  s.  Hist  primonim  YSkalholte^^ium  in  U\.  Eplscc  (18th 
cent)  Uafb.  177&  Krigtni-Saga  s.  Ulst  rel  cbr.  in  I»L  introd.  (14th  cent)  Hafh.  1774.— II.  Finni 
Johannei,  Hist  eee.  Isl  Hafii.  1772flfl.  4  Tb.  4.  Stdudlin,  iL  kirchL  Gesch.  u.  Oregor.  v.  Isl.  (Klllst 
Ardk.  voL  IL  pL  1.)  MUnter^  toL  I.  p.  ol9aa.  [An  Ulst  and  DescriiK  Account  of  Iceland,  Green- 
luul,  and  the  Faroe  Islands,  Ac  (Ed.  Cab.  Lib.)  Kdinb.  and  New  York.  1840.] 

«)  TorfaM  OroenL  antiqoa.  Uafh.  1706.  MSmier^  -vol  L  p.  6fi5s8.  Comp.  Antiquitates  Ameri- 
eanae  s.  Scrr.  septentr.  remm  ante  Colmnblaoar.  Hafh.  1887.  4. 

/)  Grimm^  HyihoL  p.  279. 
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One  result  at  least  of  the  conversion  of  these  Northern  nations,  was  that 
those  ooontries  of  Europe  which  bordered  on  the  sea  were  no  longer  exposed 
to  the  ravages  of  pirates,  (g)  The  ecclesiastical  supervision  of  them  which 
had  previously  been  vested  in  the  see  of  Bremen  was  now  (1104)  transferred 
to  the  archbishopric  of  Lund. 

§  225.     The  Slavic  Nations. 

The  Slavic  nations  acknowledged  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  whom 
they  regarded  as  the  original  Creator  of  all  things,  but  they  also  pai<f  divine 
honors  to  a  race  of  gods  which  they  believed  to  have  sprung  from  him. 
Those  were  divided  into  two  classes,  called  the  white  and  the  black  deities. 
Although  the  latter  represented  the  destructive  powers  of  nature,  they  were 
not  viewed  as  absolutely  evil,  since  they  allowed  the  germ  of  life  to  remain 
even  in  the  things  which  they  decomposed.  These  divinities  were  repre- 
sented by  uncouth  symbolical  forms,  and  in  the  several  tribes  there  were 
found  sacred  cities  and  a  hierarchy,  (a)  Some  conversions  effected  among 
the  Slaves  by  Charles  the  Great  were  as  transitory  as  his  conquests.  The 
conversion  and  spiritual  superintendence  of  the  people  who  resided  near  the 
Danube  were  intrusted  to  their  neighbors,  the  Archbishops  of  Salzburg  and 
Lorch,  whose  rights  were  subsequently  possessed  by  the  Bishop  of  Passan. 
The  Slavic  nations,  however,  were  too  much  opposed  to  any  connection  with 
Germany,  and  too  little  acquainted  with  the  German  or  Latin  languages,  to  be 
influenced  by  a  Christianity  coming  to  them  from  that  quarter.  Tlie  Holy 
Scriptures,  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  the  services  of  religion,  were 
introduced  to  the  Moravians  in  the  Slavonian  language  by  two  Greek  monks 
(863),  Cy villus  (Constantine)  and  Metliodius^  who  became  connected  with 
Home,  but  did  not  relinquish  their  peculiar  Greek  forms  of  worship.  Metho- 
dius was  consecrated  at  Rome  Archbishop  of  Moravia,  and  the  Slavish  forms 
of  worship  received  the  papal  sanction  (880),  on  the  ground  that  God  under- 
stood all  languages  and  should  be  worshipped  by  all  nations.  His  efforts, 
however,  to  erect  a  distinct  national  Church  met  with  continual  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  German  bishops,  and  finally  (908)  the  Moravian  kingdom 
was  divided  by  the  swords  of  the  Hungarians  and  Bohemians.  The  Slavish 
ritual  was  kept  up  under  these  new  rulers  in  only  a  few  churches,  principally 
in  Illyria.  {h)  Towards  the  close  of  the  ninth  century,  Borziwoi,  Duke  of 
Bohemia,  was  induced  by  the  flattering  promises  of  Methodius  to  receive  bap- 
tism. His  last  days  were  spent  with  his  sainted  wife  Ludmilla  in  retirement 
from  the  world.      Wcnceiilan»  (928-938),  his  grandson,  urged  forward  the 


q)  Adam  Brem.  Do  ritu  Dan.  c.  96. 

a)  Frencel.  de  dlis  Sorabor.  et  al.  Slavor.  {JTqfinann^  Bcrr.  rer.  LnaaL  Tb.  11.)  Mont^  Qea^ 
d.  Ileldenth.  im  nordl.  Eur.  vol.  I.  p.  lllsei.  GieseUr,  ft.  d  Verbreitnng  chrlrtl.  daaL  Lehrbegr. 
unter  d.  Slaven.  (Stud.  n.  Krit  1887.  H.  2.  p.  85788.)  IlanuAcK,  d.  Wiaa.  d.  dav.  MjthiUL  Lemb. 
1M2.    P.  J.  Scha/itHk,  slaw.  Alterthfimer,  edit  by  Wiittk^,  Lpz.  184a  S  vols. 

b)  I.  VJta  Conslantlnl,  by  a  contemporary  writer.  (Acta  83.  Mart  Th.  IL  p.  19.)  /V«ifty- 
teri  JHocleatU  (about  1161),  Bognam  Slavor.  c  See.  (Scfildz^r'a  Nested,  vol.  IIL  p.  153a&)  ManH 
Th.  XVIII.  p.  182S8.— II.  Assemani  Kalendarla  Eco.  unlv.  Rom.  1765.  4.  Th.  III.  Pilan  et  Mora- 
fjoetz^  Moraviao  Hist  eccl.  et  pol.  Bronni.  17S5s6.  8  Th.— t/.  Dobrote«ky:  CyrilL  n.  Meth.  der  Sl&rexi 
Apostel.  Prag.  1828.  Muhr.  Legende  v.  Cyr.  u.  Meth.  Prag.  1826.— OlagollUoa,  Uebcr  den  Urapr.  d. 
rfim.  Slav.  Liturgie.  2  ed.  Pr«g.  1S82. 
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progress  of  Christianity  more  by  his  inflnence  as  a  monk  than  as  a  temporal 
priooe.  Dissensions  were  produced  among  the  people  by  the  hostility  some 
felt  against  the  Christian  faith,  and  finally  entered  even  the  ducal  palace. 
According  to  popular  tradition,  Lndmilk  was  put  to  death  by  her  own 
daughter-in-law,  and  Wenceslaus  by  his  brother.  Christianity,  however, 
having  passed  through  severe  persecutions,  obtained  a  sanguinary  triumph 
under  BoU«laus  the  21ild  (after  967),  and  with  the  establishment  of  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Prague  (978),  a  permanent  ecclesiastical  constitution  was  adopted. 
As  the  only  condition  on  which  that  see  could  be  procured  from  the  pope, 
the  Roman  ritual  was  also  then  introduced,  (r )  The  Wench^  who  resided  in 
the  country  between  the  Saale  and  the  Oder,  and  were  divided  into  many 
tribes  under  as  many  princes,  being  assailed  by  the  Germans,  defended  them- 
selves with  extreme  diflSculty.  Otho  I.  was  anxious  to  render  the  dominion 
he  had  acquired  over  them  by  the  sword  more  secure  by  the  baptism  of  the 
people,  and  hence  the  bishoprics  which  he  established  among  them  were 
intended  to  be  quite  as  much  the  citadels  of  his  own  power  as  the  castles  of 
the  Church.  Hence,  by  the  same  act  in  which  the  Wends  under  Mistewoi 
threw  off  from  their  necks  (983)  the  yoke  of  the  German  civil  power,  Chris- 
tianity was  also  cast  away.  Gotischalk,  his  grandson,  succeeded  in  uniting 
the  several  Wendic  tribes  into  a  single  kingdom  (1047),  and  was  successfully 
endeavoring  to  establish  a  national  Christian  Church,  when  he  was  assassina- 
ted in  the  midst  of  his  efforts  (1066).  The  people  then  consecrated  anew 
the  altars  of  their  ancestors  with  the  blood  of  Christian  priests,  and  every 
txaoe  of  Christianity  among  them  was  obliterated.  Pomerania  having  been 
conquered  by  Bohslaus  III.^  Duke  of  Poland,  Otho^  Bishop  of  Bamhurg^  was 
invited  by  him  to  baptize  the  inhabitants.  TTiis  work  was  finally  effected  by 
that  prelate  (1124,  1128),  {d)  and  other  tribes  were  likewise  overcome  and 
converted  by  the  Saxon  princes,  especially  by  Ilenry  the  Lion  (1142-62). 
The  desolated  country  became  settled  by  various  German  colonies,  until 
finally  only  a  few  miserable  remnants  of  the  ancient  people  preserved  the 
Wendic  language  and  customs,  and  the  whole  country  became  German  and 
Christian,  {e)  The  last  refuge  which  the  gods  and  the  liberty  of  the  Wends 
had  found  in  Rugen^  was  burned  by  Absalon  (Axel),  Bishop  of  Roeskilde, 
the  statesman  and  the  hero  of  the  seas  (1168).  (/)  The  gospel  was  carried 
into  Poland  by  certain  persons  who  took  refuge  there  on  the  overthrow  of 
the  Moravian  kingdom,  and  on  the  marriage  of  Miecislavs^  Duke  of  Poland, 


c)  Co9mat,  Prag.  (diedllSS.)  Chron.  Bobemor.  (Scriptt  rer.  Bobem.  Prag.  1734.  Tb.  I.)  TiU  S. 
LadmilUe.  {Oobner,  Abhandl.  d.  Bobin.  Oeecb.  d.  Wiss.  1786.  p.  417s8.)  VIU  8.  Liidm.  ct  8.  W«n- 
c«$U  MMt.  ChrUtttnno  d€  Scala  Mon.  (Acta  88.  Sept  Th.  V.  p.  854  Th,  VH.  p.  625.)  F.  PaUtcky, 
0«idi.  T.  Bohm.  Prag.  18M  voL  L     Tormealdt,  Adalb.  v.  Prag.  (Zelt«ch.  f.  bist.  Th.  \9(A.  II.  2.) 

<0  I>e  vttab.  Otton.  I.  IIL  {CaniHi  Lectt  ed.  Bamage,  Tb.  III.  P.  ll.y-^Sell)  Otto  v.  Bamb. 
Stettin.  179i.    BumrK  MemorlA  OthoD.  Pomeranl  ApostoH.  Jen.  1824 

e)  I.  After  Wittlchind,  ThlAtmar,  Adam  of  Bremen  ($  170),  and  8*xo  Oramm.,  consult  Iltltnold, 
(pmgUft  at  Boeov  near  Laberk),  Chron.  81avoram  (till  1170),  ed.  Bangert,  Lab.  1659. 1702.  4  {LiehniL 
Serr.  Bmnsn.  Th.  IL)— II.  KanngieaMr^  Bekehrnngsgescfa.  d.  Pommern.  Greif^v.  1824.  F.  W. 
JgartAold,  6«>ch.  ▼.  FommefD.  n.  BQgen.  Ilamb.  1689.  toL  L  L.  Gieaebrechi,  wend.  Oesch.  v. 
7S<>-lia2.  BerL  1S4&  8  Tola. 

/)  MunUr^  Toi.  IL  Abth.  L  p.  820.  Abtb.  IL  p.  781as.  Etdrup,  Absalon.  fVom  the  Danish  by 
Mokniks.  (Zeltscbr.  t  btet  Th.  1882.  toL  II.  pt  J.) 
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with  a  Bohemian  princess,  Christianity  beoame  the  religion  of  the  state  (966). 
By  his  second  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  Margrave  Dietrich,  and  by 
its  dependence  npon  the  German  empire,  Poland  was  drawn  into  connections 
with  the-  Roman  Church.  Such  connections  being  cherished  with  spedal 
care,  the  Polish  churches  were  induced  to  pay  tribute  to  St.  Peter,  the  ^vio 
ritual  which  had  previously  been  used  in  them  was  gradually  abandoned,  and 
in  the  subsequent  political  commotions  of  the  nation  the  papal  power  was 
sometimes  very  great,  (ff)  Long  after  this  period  the  people  were  accustomed 
to  celebrate  the  drowning  of  their  ancient  gods  with  lamentaUons  and  par- 
tial sorrow.  (/») 

§  226.     The  ffungarians. 

Schwandtntr^  Scrr.  ror.  Uang.  Vind.  1746c  £  Th.  L  Fe^ir^  Codex  diplomatlcns  Hang,  eod  et 
civ.  Budae.  1829.  Tb.  \.^J,  «.  Mailath,  Gesch.  der  Magyaren.  Wien.  1828.  toL  L  lOodkin,  BIst 
of  H.  Lond.  1«W.] 

A  few  Hungarian  princes,  while  on  a  visit  to  Constantinople,  consented 
to  be  baptized,  and  their  country  was  filled  with  Christian  slaves  captured 
during  the  inroads  of  their  people  in  Germany.  By  these  means  Christianity 
had  obtained  a  foothold  in  the  country,  until  more  peaceable  relations  with 
Germany  were  establbhed  by  the  victories  of  the  Saxon  emperors.  The  em- 
peror then  requested  the  bishops  Piligrin  of  Passau  and  Adalbert  of.  Prague 
to  undertake  the  conversion  of  the  Hungarians.  Duke  Oeysa  (972-997), 
being  sufficiently  wealthy  and  powerftd,  was  in  the  habit  not  only  of  build- 
ing Christian  churches,  but  of  oQering  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  {a)  His  son 
Stqthen  (997-1038)  brought  Hungary  into  the  political  community  of  civil- 
ized nations,  gave  to  the  Church  a  permanent  form  of  government  in  subjec- 
tion to  Home,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  emperor  and  the  sanction  of  the 
pope,  assumed  the  royal  crown,  (b)  Surrounded  as  he  was  by  Christians  and 
Germans,  the  new  king  ventured  in  various  ways  to  curtail  the  ancient  privi- 
leges of  the  people.  In  the  political  commotions  which  occurred  during  the 
ten  years  immediately  following  his  death,  the  most  violent  efforts  were  put 
forth  to  re-establish  idolatry,  and  were  repelled  with  equal  violence. 

§  227.     The  Finns,  LivonianSy  and  Fathonians, 

Fric  the  Saint ^  King  of  Sweden,  effected  the  conquest  of  the  Finnt 
(1157),  and  subjected  them  to  the  authority  of  his  own  crown  and  of  the 
Church.  For  a  long  time,  howeyer,  their  magicians  were  much  more  hon- 
ored than  their  clergy,  (a)  But  an  intercourse  had  already  been  commenced 
with  Livonia  by  the  German  maritime  cities.    Meinhard,  a  canon  of  Bremen, 

ff)  I.  After  Thietmar  consult  Martini  GcUU  (thont  1180),  Chron.  Pol  ed.  Bandttit,  Vanor. 
1824.  Vincent  de  Kadlvbek  (d.  1226X  d«  gestis  PoL  (Dlugom,  Hist  Pol.  Lps.  1711.  t  Th.  LH 
II.  C/l.0.  v.  Frietf,  KOeech.  d.  K.  Pohl  Brsl.  ITSfi.  vol  L  Rbpdl^  Oeach.  Pol  Hamb.  1840.  toI 
I.  Append.  4.       h)  Orimnij  dentsche  Mythol  p.  446fl. 

a)  ThUtmar  L  VIIL    {LeibnU.  p.  420.) 

h)  CharMHm,  (18tb  cent)  Vita  S.  Btopbanl  {Schtoandtneri  Scrr.  rer.  Hung.  Vind.  174«l  t  pi 
414.)  Respecting  the  story  of  the  Crown  adorned  with  Greek  characters,  uid  the  salatation  as  Bex 
ApostoUcus  and  Lef^te,  see  A.  F.  KoUar^  de  ori^.  ct  usu  perpetno  potestatis  leiglsL  drca  aaera  app. 
Kegnm  Hung.  Vind.  1764.    Uordnyiy  de  s.  corona,  llung.  Pesth.  1790. 

a)  OemhjaUn  I  cIV,  4.    JTond,  vol  L  p.  48s8. 
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made  some  attempts  to  convert  its  inhabitants  (after  1186),  for  we  find  that 
he  assisted  them  to  baild  fortresses  against  their  enemies,  and  was  consecra- 
ted to  the  bishopric  of  Yxkiill.  Proceeding  from  that  point,  the  bishops 
obtained  their  respective  dioceses  by  military  conquests,  in  the  course  of 
which  they  were  often  in  danger  of  losing  their  lives,  and  they  confirmed 
the  results  of  their  preaching  by  leading  the  Germans  in  miniature  crusades 
against  the  people.  The  bishopric  of  Hi  (/a  was  founded  by  Albert,  the  second 
in  succession  after  Meinhard,  and  the  ecclesiastical  subjugation  of  the  country 
was  finally  completed  by  the  weapons  of  an  order  of  knights  instituted  by 
him  (1202),  called  the  Brethren  of  the  Stcont  With  the  aid  of  this  order 
and  of  the  Danes,  the  EsthonUnis  were  also  subdued  and  converted  to  the 
faith  f  after  1211).  The  ascendency  of  this  order  and  of  the  bishops  was 
afterwards  undisputed,  (l) 


CHAP.  VI.— PARTIES  PROTESTING  AGAINST  THE  CnURCH. 

C.  du  PUtmiti  d^Argentre,  Col.  Jndiciornm  do  novis  error,  ab  initio  XII.  S.  usqno  od  ann.  1C33. 
Par.  172a  8  Tli.  t  FueuUn^  K.  n.  Ketzerhist  d.  mittlem  Zeit  Fr.  u.  Lpz.  ITTOsSw  8  \o\k  Flathe, 
Gcscb.  der  Vorlanfer  d.  Bef.  Lpz.  18356.  2  vols.  V.  Jlahn^  Gescb.  d.  Ketzcr.  im  MA.  Stuttj;. 
1S15-&).  8  vuK 

§  228.     The  CatharisU, 

A  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  now  began  to  manifest  itself  on  the  part  of 
many  persons  on  account  of  the  extravagant  worldly  spirit  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  the  religious  spirit  of  the  people  began  to  put  forth  a  strong  pro- 
test against  the  Church  itself.  Persons  of  this  tendency  were  at  first  burned 
(1022)  at  Orleans,  {a)  and  were  found  in  various  parts  of  Germany  (&)  and 
England,  but  the  great  body  of  them  inhabited  Lombardy  and  Provence,  (c) 
In  these  latter  countries  the  Troubadours  had  contributed  much  to  the  spirit 
of  independence  with  which  the  hierarchy  was  spoken  of  in  that  country, 
while  in  Italy  the  Church  was  principally  regarded  as  a  political  power.  The 
emperor  had  no  interest  in  destroying  the  enemies  of  the  papacy,  and  the 
popes  were  obliged  frequently  to  regard  the  friendship  of  Uie  Lombards  as 
of  more  importance  than  the  extermination  of  heretics.  Even  the  contest  to 
which  Gregory  excited  the  laity  against  the  married  priests,  either  produced 


h)  Henriei  Letti  (aboat  1226),  Origg.  Livoniae  flacrae  et  civ.  «.  Cbron.  c  notis  J.  D.  GruheH^  Fr. 
et  I^jSw  1740.  t — Parrot^  Entwickl.  d.  Sprache,  Abstamm.  Oeacb.  MythoL  d.  Liwen,  Letten,  Eeeten. 
Stuttg.  lSt2a  2  vola.  //  A.  G.  de  Pott,  de  Gladiforis  a.  fhitrib.  milltiae  CbristL  £rl.  1806.  Kurd  v. 
Sehlo^er^  Livl.  a.  d.  Anfange  dentscben  Lobena  im  baltiscbeD  Nord.  Brl.  1850. 

a)  Adfmar^  a  monk  of  Angooldrao  about  1209,  Chron.  {Bouquet  Th.  X.  p.  154fla.)  Gesta  Syn. 
Aurdiun.  {Jfanid  Tb.  XIX.  p.  876S8.)  Gldber  Radulf,  III,  8. 

&)  1146  on  th6  Lower  Rhine :  Etertini^  Praepoa.  Steinfeld.  Ep.  ad  Bernard.  {Argentri  Th.  I.  p. 
88an.)  1168.  EckherU  Scrmm.  XIII.  adv.  Catbarornm  errorea.  Col.  580.  (BibL  PP.  max.  Tb.  XXIII. 
pi«00.> 

c)  Tbc  documents  are  in  Hist  g6n£ra1e  de  Langnedoe  par  on  B^nMIctin  de  S.  Manr.  Par.  1787. 
vol  III.  Polemical  writi-rs  near  the  end  of  the  12th  cent :  Ebrardi  Flandren^n  L,  antibaercsla. 
(Blbl.  PP.  max.  Th.  XXIV.  p.  1525.)  Ermengardi  Oi»sc  c  haeretieo^  qui  dicunt  omnia  vlMbilia 
Don  esAC  a  T>eo  (kcta,  b«mI  a  diabola  {Ih.  p.  1602.)  Alani  de  Inmlia  1.  IV.  o.  haereticoa  Bui  temp. 
(The  two  flrst  vols.  In  Alani  0pp.  ed.  C.  de  ViicK,  Anta.  16M.  f.  The  two  last  in  C  de  Viach 
BIbL  Bcrr.  Cist  CoL  1656. 4.)— C  Schmidt^  Hiat  et  doctrine  des  Catbarea  on  Albiguoisi  Par.  1849. 2  vola. 
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or  absorbed  elements  hostile  to  every  thing  connected  with  the  eodedastieal 
authorities  (Paterini).  (d)  The  name  of  GatharuUy  by  which  this  sect  waa 
usually  designated,  shows  what  were  their  ordinary  pretensions.  A  similar 
opposition  prepared  the  way  for  the  influence  exercised  by  the  Paulicians 
who  had  been  transferred  into  the  western  countries  of  Europe  (hence  called 
Publicani,  Bngri).  The  accounts  we  have  respecting  them  are  almost  exclu- 
sively from  their  enemies,  or  from  apostates  from  them,  and  are  consequently 
full  of  errors  and  calumnies.  (0)  All  agree,  however,  in  describing  them  as 
universally  and  absolutely  opposed  to  the  Catholic  Church  and  all  its  pomp, 
in  consequence  of  what  they  professed  to  be  an  immediate  communication  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  exalting  them  above  all  conscious  necessity  of  ecclesiastical 
or  civil  laws.  Their  opposition  to  every  thing  of  a  sensuous  nature  made 
them  practically  renounce  all  carnal  pleasures,  and  led  them  theoretically  to 
ascribe  the  whole  visible  universe  to  an  evil  cause  and  to  deny  the  real  hu- 
manity of  our  Redeemer.  This  dualistic  tendency,  however,  may  have  gone 
no  further  than  the  popular  notion  of  a  devil  and  his  subordinate  spirits,  and 
in  a  portion  of  the  Catharistic  Church  it  appears  to  have  been  modified  in 
various  ways,  to  have  been  full  of  moral  seriousness  and  religious  sincerity, 
and  yet  to  have  laid  great  stress  upon  fastings,  genuflexions,  and  Latin  forms 
of  prayer.  (/)  Scriptural  preaching  and  the  gospels  were  held  in  much 
esteem,  but  various  opinions  prevailed  among  them  respecting  the  prophets. 
The  baptism  of  the  Spirit  (consolamentum)  was  substituted  for  baptism  by 
water,  and  was  administered  by  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  all  persons 
present  who  had  themselves  received  it.  In  this  ordinance  only  perfect 
Christians  (bos  homes,  boni  homines)  received  their  consecration,  for  the 
duties  which  it  imposed  were  so  rigid  that  most  persons  remained  catechu-- 
mens  (credentes,  of  two  diflferent  degrees),  and  did  not  receive  the  consola- 
mentum, which  they  regarded  as  necessary  to  salvation,  until  their  dying 
hour.  The  dualistic  view,  however,  could  consistently  forbid  nothing  but 
marriage  and  the  eating  of  flesh.  In  the  midst  of  a  people  thus  professing 
to  be  filled  with  the  Spirit,  and  whose  pope  was  the  Holy  Ghost  himself^  none 
of  the  existing  officers  of  the  Church  could  exercise  any  of  their  hierarchi- 
cal prerogatives.  The  prohibitions  contained  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
were  accepted  in  their  most  literal  and  painful  sense,  and  those  who  went  to 
a  dualistic  extreme  resolved  the  ordinary  doctrines  of  the  Church,  and  even  all 
historical  Christianity,  into  mere  allegories  illustrative  of  the  Christianas  inner 
life.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Pamgii  of  Lombardy  maintained  the  absolute 
authority  of  the  Old  Testament  in  opposition  to  the  Manicheans  who  rejected 


<f)  Siffebert  Geniblac  ad  ann.  1074. 

«)  Bonacorti,  ono  of  tboee  teacbera  who  returned  to  the  Cath.  Church,  about  1190,  Vita  haereti- 
cor.  B.  manifestatio  baeresls  Catharor.  {tXAchsiy,  Spioil.  Th.  L  p.  208.  Supplements  in  Balwtii 
MiscelL  ed.  ManH  Th.  II.  p.  581.)  J.  Moneta^  Dominican,  about  1240.  adv.  Cath.  et  Waldensefl,  ed. 
Ricchini^  Rom.  Vl4!k  t  Baintrius  Sacchoni^  once  a  chief  of  the  sect,  but  afterwards  a  X><miinicaa 
and  Inqni^itor,  1250,  Snmma  de  Catbarla  et  Loonl&tis.  {MarUne,  Tbesi  nov.  Anecd.  Th.  V.  p.  1759.  and 
ArgerUri  Th.  L  p.  48w  (The  edit,  by  Oretaer  is  no  fiirther  the  actual  work  of  Raineriaff.  but  a  later 
collection  made  by  some  German.  Oieseler^  de  Raineril  Sacch.  Summa.  Oott  1884.  4.)  [C  SeAmidt^ 
Hist  et  doct  de  la  8ecte  des  Cathares,  etc  Par.  1819.  2  vols.  Stud.  u.  Krit  1850.  H.  4.] 

/)  Thus  according  to  an  orig.  doc  :  £in  Katharisohea  Kitoale,  ed.  by  £1  Kunita,  Jen.  1898^ 
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it,  and  the  Ebionite  and  Arian  doctrines  concerning  Christ  in  opposition  to 
the  views  of  the  Docetae.  (g)  The  name  of  this  sect,  as  well  as  the  time  in 
which  it  sprung  np,  suggests  that  this  revival  of  Jewish  Christianity  may  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  (h)  The  ecclesiastical  rulers 
were  at  first  very  lenient  toward  these  various  sects,  but  they  were  soon  com- 
I)elled  to  resort  to  the  severest  punishments.  Even  then  they  could  not  pre- 
vent multitudes  from  embracing  these  doctrines  in  secret,  and  barely  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  from  a  general  and  public  defeat.  Some  who  urged  that, 
according  to  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  the  example  of  St.  Martin,  such  un- 
fortunate persons  ought  to  receive  instruction  rather  than  hanging,  could 
gain  no  attention,  (i) 

§  229.     Peter  of  Brays  and  Henry,     Tanchelm  and  Eon. 

In  the  course  of  the  opposition  which  sprung  up  against  the  Church  in 
the  twelfth  century,  a  few  individuals  became  prominent  either  as  advocates 
or  leiiders  of  sects.  Peter  de  Bruys,  who  had  been  deposed  from  the  priest- 
hood, but  preached  (after  1104)  in  the  south  of  France,  was  one  of  these, 
lie  declaimed  against  the  baptism  of  infants,  the  mass,  and  celibacy,  burned 
the  cross  which  had  been  the  instrument  of  our  Lord^s  passion,  and  called 
upon  his  hearers  to  destroy  the  churches,  since  God  was  as  willing  to  hear 
prayer  offered  to  him  in  an  inn  or  a  stable  as  from  before  an  altar.  Many 
disturbances  of  a  violent  nature  were  created  by  him,  but  he  was  finally 
burned  by  a  mob  at  St.  Gilles  (1124).  (a)  Henry,  a  monk  who  had  with- 
drawn from  his  order,  and  was  sometimes  thought  to  be  a  pupil  of  Peter  de 
Bruys,  labored  in  the  same  region  of  country  (1116-48),  and  was  at  first 
highly  honored  even  by  the  clergy.  He  was  a  strenuous  preacher  of  repent- 
ance, and  though  not  opposed  to  ecclesiastical  authority,  held  up  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  clergy  to  the  derision  of  the  people.  He  was  finally  overcome 
by  his  powerful  opponent,  and  ended  his  days  in  prison.  (6)  Tanchelm  (about 
1115),  who  resided  on  the  sea-coast  of  the  Netherlands,  preached  zealously 
against  ecclesiastical  organizations,  collected  around  himself  an  armed  train  of 
followers,  claimed  to  be  God  equal  to  Christ  on  account  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which 
he  professed  to  have  received,  held  public  celebrations  in  honor  of  his  espou- 
sal to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  was  finally  slain  (about  1124)  by  a  priest,  (c) 
Eon  (Eudo  de  Stella)  proclaimed  that  he  had  been  sent  into  the  world  to  be 
the  judge  of  the  living  and  the  dead.  He  made  his  appearance  sometimes  in 
one  and  sometimes  in  another  place  in  different  parts  of  France,  attended  by 

g)  Bonaeorid  in  I^Achery^  p.  2118a,  O.  Bergomentia  c.  Cath.  ct  Pasagios  c  a.  12d0.  {Muratori 
AnUqq.  ItaL  Med.  aevi.  vol  Y.  p.  152a8.)  [C.  TJ,  Ilahn,  Oesch.  d.  Kctzer  im  MA.  hes.  Im  11.  12.  n. 
1&  Jahrb.  Stuttg.  1850.  8  yola.] 

A)  Gomp.  UfKher^  BeC  Acta.  v«L  I.  p.  857.  On  the  other  hand :  Baumg.  Cnuiua,  Comp.  d. 
DCkach.  p.  802. 

{)  Hermanni  Conir.  Chron.  ad.  ann.  1052.  Oesta  Episcc  Leodiens.  c.  50.  60a  {^Mariene^  ampliss. 
OoL  Th.  IV.) 

a)  Petri  Vener,  Kp.  adv.  Petrohnissianos  baer.  (BibL  PP.  max.  Th.  XXIL  p.  1028wl 

h)  AcU  Episc  Ccnomanensiam  c.  85s.  {Mabillon  vett  Analecta.  Th.  III.)  Bemardi  Yita  scr. 
Qaufrid.  Ill, «. 

e)  £p.  Tr^jccteiuto  Ecc  ad  Frid.  Archiep.  Colon.  {Argentri  Th.  I.  p.  llsv)  Abaelardi  Intr.  ad 
TheoL  (0pp.  pL  10««.)  Yito  Korh^Hl,  %  80.  (Acto  SS.  Jun.  Th.  I.  pi  848.) 
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a  bold  retinne,  and  living  in  so  snmptnons  a  style  on  the  wealth  of  the 
ohorches  and  monasteries,  that  the  people  generally  believed  him  to  be  a  ma- 
gician. He  was  at  last  taken  by  surprise,  arraigned  before  a  Synod  at 
Bheims  (1148),  and  without  despairing  of  the  success  of  his  caose,  died  in 
the  prison  of  St.  Denys.  (d) 

§  280.     The  Waldensei. 

L  Memorials  of  the  Wald.  Mannscripts  in  Geneva  and  DobHn,  generally  affected  by  later  Vnieer 
tant  inflaences  (comp.  Dieckbofli;  modified  by  Herxog),  especially  with  respect  to  times  before  Hon: 
Oantica,  described  by  Uenog^  p.  TSaa.  and  la  nobla  Leyeton  in  Raynouard^  Cbolx  dee  poesies 
oirlg.  des  Troubad.  Par.  181  &  vol.  II.  p.  78sa.  According  to  the  Qeneva  and  Dublin  text  in  Uenog^ 
p.  444flB.  Kath.  Verdicts  and  I^rutocols  of  the  Inqalsitlon  in  ArgewM,  (CoL  Ja«l  vol  I.  p.  7l£«.) 
and  PA.  a  LimhorcK,  Hist  Inqnisit  in  the  conclusion  mentioned  as  l*.  sententt  Inqnts.  Tdosanae. 
Catbaristic  acooants  and  polem.  writings:  Bernard lut.  Abbas  Fontls  calidi  (d.  before  ISOO)  adv.  Val- 
densium  secUm.  (BlbL  PP.  max. -vol.  XXIV.  pi  1066.)  Alamv9  de  Jfntulit  (d.  1202),  c  Haeretio. 
L  IL  (0pp.  mL  X.  V,  Vi9cA,  Anto.  1054)  %'aUher  Mapet  in  JJoAn,  vol  IL  pi  257si  Sttphanu%  d* 
Borh<me  (abont  1250),  de  septem  donis  Sp.  S.  VII,  81.  {Argentri  vol  L  p.  85s&)  Baintriua.  MO' 
fuia  ($  22d.  n.  a) 

II.  GUUik,  IIl!«t  ccc  des  ^1.  reformdes  en  qnelqaes  vall^  de  Pldmont  Oen.  1644  J.  Lfifer^ 
Hist  gen.  des  6gl.  evang.  des  va]16es  de  Picm.  on  Vaudoisea.  Leid.  1669.  2  vols,  t  Uebera.  v.  Sehneei' 
nita,  Lpz.  1750.  2  voK  4  {J.  Bret)  Hist  des  Vand.  Lans.  1796.  2  vols.  Lps.  179&  A.  MonattUr^ 
Hist  d't'gl.  Vaadoi5e.  Gen.  1847.  2  vols.  A.  MusUm^  Tlsrael  des  Alpes,  prem.  Hist  complete  des 
Vand.  Par.  1S51.  4  vols.— /Ar An  (see  before  %  22&)  vol  II.  oomp.  Prefkce  to  vol  III.  p.  X.  F.  Ben- 
der, Oeech.  d.  W.  Ulm.  1$60.— J.  W,  Dieckhoff,  d.  W.  Im  MAlter.  Qott  1851.  Uerzog,  d.  romaoL 
W.  ihre  vorref.  ZustanAe  n.  I^bren,  ibre  Beil  im  16.  Jbb.  n.  d.  B&ckwirk.  drs.  Hal  1S58.  [/Vy- 
ran.  Hist  Defence  of  the  Wald.  Lond.  6vo.  E.  Jlenderton^  Origin,  Ac.  of  the  Vaadola.  W.  & 
GiUy,  The  Albigen«es  in  Littell's  Rel  Mag.  vol  L  p.  6.  A.  MonattUr^  Hist  of  the  Vaadob 
Chnrch  from  its  Origin.  New  York.  1849.  12mo.  Robt  Baird,  Waldensea,  Alblg.  and  Vand.  PbUad. 
1848.  8vo.  0.  U.  Ifahn,  Gescb.  d.  Ketzer  im  MitteUltcr,  bes.  im  11. 12.  and  18.  Jahrh.  Stuttg.  1847.  (Z 
U.  Ifahn,  in  Stud.  n.  Krit  185L  H.  4  p.  862.  ITertoff,  d.  Waldenser,  vor  a.  nach  d.  Be£  Lps.  ISSa  11] 

The  dissatisfaction  and  ferments  which  prevailed  daring  the  twelfth  oen- 
tnry,  gave  occasion  daring  the  lost  half  of  it  to  the  appearance  of  the  WaU 
denses.  As  they  were  generally  conversant  with  the  Scriptares,  they  main- 
tained in  opposition  to  unworthy  priests,  that  all  who  truly  imitated  Christ 
in  his  life  of  poverty,  had  a  right  freely  to  preach  the  gospel.  As  the  natu- 
ral result  of  their  demand  that  Christians  should  live  in  complete  poverty 
and  virginity,  a  distinction  was  formed  soon  after  the  excitement  of  their 
origin  had  subsided,  between  the  Perfect,  who  forsook  all  and  went  forth 
two  by  two  in  their  sandals  preaching  repentance,  and  the  mere  Believers, 
who  forsook  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  but  who  continued  in  the  enjoyments 
of  conjugal  and  social  life.  Witnesses  whose  testimony  is  beyond  suspicion, 
though  they  belonged  to  the  Catholic  Church,  inform  us  that  their  name  and 
origin  is  to  be  traced  to  (Peter)  Wdldvs^  an  opulent  citizen  of  Lyons,  who 
was  transported  by  his  own  ideal  of  evangelical  perfection,  had  the  gospels 
and  many  sentiments  of  the  ecclesiastical  fathers  which  harmonize<l  with 
them  translated  into  the  Romanic  vernacular  language,  gave  all  his  posses- 
sions to  the  poor,  and  from  a 'desire  to  attain  a^tate  like  that  found  in  the 
apostolic  Church,  went  forth  (about  1160)  as  a  preacher  of  repentance.  The 
tradition  more  recently  entertained  among  the  Waldenses  themselves,  accord- 
ing to  which  their  origin  is  to  be  traced  to  primitive  and  even  to  apoetotio 


d)  WilKelm  Keubrigene  de  reb.  Angl  1, 19.  {Argentri  Th.  L  p.  86aB.)    OUo  FrU.  do  ge0t  Frid. 
I,  Sin    Alberid  Chron.  ad  ann.  114a  1149. 
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V 
times,  is  trne  only  bo  far  as  the  samo  spirit  has  always  been  sustained  amo^g        ^ 

them  by  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  has  always  protested  against  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  Church.  It  is  also  probable  that  in  some  of  their  Alpine  val- 
leys a  spirit  has  been  maintained  ever  since  the  time  of  Claudius  of  Turin, 
which  harmonized  with  and  was  best  defined  by  the  preaching  of  the  Wal- 
denses.  These  Poor  People  of  Lyons  (Leonistae,  Ilurailiati,  Sabatati)  had  no 
idea  of  breaking  away  from  the  Church,  and  when  their  archbishop  com- 
manded them  to  be  silent,  they  turned  with  the  utmost  confidence  to  Alex- 
ander III.  (1179),  who  treated  them  with  scorn.  Their  doctrine  that  laymen 
nught  teach  the  people  necessarily  brought  them  into  collision  with  the 
clergy,  and  they  were  soon  (1184)  excommunicated  by  Lucius  III.  But  obey- 
ing God  rather  than  men,  they  established  congregations  in  France,  Italy, 
and  Germany,  and  had  their  principal  residences  in  Provence  and  in  the 
lofty  valleys  of  Piedmont.  Although  they  differed  from  the  Catholic  Church 
not  so  much  in  their  doctrines  as  in  their  manner  of  life,  which  was  strictly 
oonformed  to  the  letter  of  Christ's  sermon  on  the  mount,  they  were  con- 
strained to  deny  that  the  Church  of  the  pope  was  the  Church  of  Christ,  even 
when  they  allowed  that  many  had  been  saved  who  had  never  forsaken  it. 
Their  moral  convictions  were  strongly  against  the  doctrine  of  a  purgatory, 
with  all  its  auxiliary  additions ;  they  required  a  confession  of  all  sins,  but 
expected  forgiveness  fh)m  Gk>d  alone,  and  they  honored  the  saints  as  models 
of  piety,  but  not  as  intercessors  before  God.  Wherever  their  congregations 
were  properly  organized,  their  Masters  or  Barbs,  chosen  from  among  the  Per- 
fect., preached,  heard  confessions,  and  in  cases  of  necessity  administered  the 
sacraments.  Innocent  III.  at  one  time  indulged  the  hope  that  he  could  bring 
their  evangelical  poverty  under  the  control  of  monastic  vows  (pauperes  catho- 
Hei),  bnt  the  fortunes  of  this  sect  soon  became  involved  with  those  of  the 
Oatharists,  and  it  was  said  that  even  if  the  faces  of  these  heretics  were  dif- 
ferent, their  tails  were  all  twisted  together.  They  frequently  lived  concealed 
in  the  midst  of  the  Catholic  Church,  recognizing  each  other  by  secret  signs, 
and  wherever  they  were  they  always  formed  a  light  amidst  surrounding  dark- 
ness, were  active  in  promoting  evangelical  virtues  and  familiarity  with  the 
Seriptnres,  and  always  stood  ready  to  aid  with  the  power  of  a  Scriptural 
Ohristianity  every  higher  development  of  man's  moral  nature. 

§  231.     The  Alhigensian  War, 

L  Pttri  Jfonachi  <de  Vanx  Gernay)  Hiat  Albigcnslntn.  Ouil  d6  Podio  Laurentli  (Ch&plaln  to 
Hajmand  YIL)  raper  Hist,  negotii  Francor.  adv.  Albig.  (Both  foand  in  BouquH-BHal  Th.  XIX.) 
Hbt  de  la  croirade  contre  lea  h^r^tiqnes  Albigeols,  6ci1to  en  vers  provenranx,  pnbl  par  M.  C.  Fau- 
rifl,  Par.  1S97.  4.  Hist  de  la  gnerre  des  Alblg.  (Together  with  other  docniuenta  In  the  Hist  de  Lan- 
C«td.  Th.  III.  Preavea.)  J.  du  TiUet,  Hist  belli  c.  Alb.  initi  comp.  ex  Bibl.  Vat  ed.  A.  Dret- 
«i,1$4a. 

IL  SUmonde  di  Simtondiy  lea  oroisades  contre  les  Albig.  Par.  182S.  [transl.  into  Engl.  Lend. 
ISiM.  Sva]  J.  J.  Barrau  et  A.  R  Darragon^  Hist  des  crois  c.  les  Alb.  Par.  1848.  C  Schmidt^ 
tS  K%  note  c) 

The  Catharists  and  Waldenses  having  become  in  some  parts  of  Provence 
more  powerful  than  the  Church  itself,  their  example  was  exceedingly  danger- 
ous. Complete  authority  was  therefore  bestowed  by  Innocent  III.  for  the 
soppreedon  of  these  heretics.    His  legates  travelled  about  barefoot  in  the 
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manner  of  the  apostles,  sometimes  preaching  and  dispnting,  and  sometimes 
getting  up  judicial  proceedings  and  popular  acts  of  violence.  Peter  of  Com- 
tclnnu,  one  of  these  legates,  in  order  to  accomplish  his  object,  seized  npoQ 
those  powers  which  belonged  exclusively  to  the  civil  magistrate,  and  thus 
beciime  embroiled  in  a  quarrel  with  Count  Raymond  VL  of  Toulouse,  one 
of  the  most  powerful  princes  of  the  country.  The  result  was  that  the  legate 
was  assassinated,  and  the  guilt  of  the  deed  was  imputed  to  the  Count  hint- 
self.  Innocent  then  proclaimed  a  crusade  against  him  and  all  other  heretics, 
under  the  conduct  of  Arnold^  Abbot  of  Citeaux,  as  legate,  and  of  Simon  de 
Motitfort  Raymond  endeavored  to  escape  the  danger  by  humbling  himself 
and  taking  the  cross  against  his  own  people.  The  arms  of  the  crusaders  were 
now  turned  against  Raymond  Roger^  Viscount  of  Beziers  and  Albi,  and 
hence  the  heretics,  and  especially  the  Catharists,  against  whom  this  crusade 
was  principally  directed,  were  generally  called  Alhigenses,  (a)  Beziert  was 
taken  by  storm,  and  the  legato  boasted,  that  as  a  messenger  of  divine  wrath, 
he  had  utterly  destroyed  the  city.  (]))  Montfort  now  turned  the  fury  of  his 
excited  followers  against  the  temtories  of  the  Count  of  Toulouse,  and  when 
he  had  conquered  them  he  was  recognized  at  the  Synods  of  Montpellier  and 
the  Lateran  (1215)  as  tlie  lawful  lord  of  all  that  he  had  thus  acquired,  (e) 
Innocent  perceived  the  impolicy  of  this  proceeding,  but  lest  he  shonld  lose 
the  great  object  at  which  he  was  aiming,  he  did  not  venture  to  rend  the  prey 
from  the  possession  of  the  tigers  whom  he  had  let  loose,  (d) 


CHAP.  VII.— THE  ORIENTAL  CHURCH. 

§  282.     Extension  of  tlte  Church,  ^ 

The  Bulgarians,  originally  of  Turkish  extraction,  but  after  their  settle- 
ment in  Moesia  very  extensively  blended  with  the  Slaves,  were  for  a  long 
time  the  most  formidable  of  all  the  neighbors  with  whom  the  Greek  empire 
was  obliged  to  contend.  For  a  considerable  period  they  scornfully  r^eoted 
a  system  of  faith  proposed  to  them  by  their  enemies.  Christianity,  however, 
was  gradually  introduced  among  them  at  various  epochs  (845-865) ;  once  when 
the  daughter  of  their  prince  returned  from  captivity  among  the  Greeks,  then 
when  in  time  of  famine  they  made  supplication  to  the  God  of  Christians  and 
were  delivered,  and  finally,  under  the  influence  of  Metlwdius^  who  is  reported 
to  have  exerted  his  talents  among  them  not  only  as  an  apostle  but  as  a  paint- 
er, (a)  That  portion  of  the  Bulgarians  who  resided  on  the  Volga  were  con- 
verted to  Mohammedanism,  and  the  kindred  tribe  of  the  Ch/uars^  who  re- 
sided in  the  Chersonese,  was  divided  between  Mohanmiedanism,  Judaism,  and 
Christianity,  (l)    The  Mainots,  who  inhabited  the  rocky  caverns  of  the  Tay- 

a)  p.  Jas^  do  Valdensiam  secta  ab  Albigens.  bene  disUnguenda.  L.  B.  1S84  4. 

b)  Caenar  Jfeisterhae.  V,  21.    Innoc.  1.  XII.  Ep.  108. 

c)  MnnH  Th.  XXII.  jk  1069. 

d)  Ilurter,  Innoc  vol.  II.  p.  fiSTsa. 

a)  Constontini  Porpl^yr.  Contlnnator  /T,  13s3.    KicHas  David^  Ignat.  {J^ansi  Th.  XVL  p. 
246.)    Comp.  S  225. 

h)  Frdhn,  Ibn-Fo88lan*8  and  andrer  AnJber  Bericbt«  fL  d.  Boasen  Sit  Zeit  FeteiBb.  1888b  4  FM- 
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etas,  continued  to  rosist  the  elTorts  of  the  Church  until  the  latter  half  of 
be  ninth  century,  when  tlioy  nlso  yielded  subjection  to  it.  About  the  same 
tme  the  iSlates,  who  at  dilFcrent  periods  hod  broken  into  the  territory  of 
adent  Greece,  became  Christians,  and  were  connected  with  the  Greek 
Ihnrch.  {c)  The  Rusaiam  became  acquainted  with  Christianity  on  the  bat- 
le-field.  Traditionary  accounts  tell  us  of  the  extraordinary  success  of  some 
Sorts  to  convert  them  during  the  ninth  century,  but  no  traces  of  the  results 
ppear  in  subsequent  ages.  Photius  proclaimed  that  they  were  enthusiastio 
Q  their  desires  for  the  gospel,  but  the  event  proved  that  his  announcement 
ras  premature.  Olgob^  their  excellent  dowager  princess,  procured  baptism 
or  herself  in  Constantinople  (955),  but  even  to  the  close  of  her  life  she  could 
Njoy  the  services  of  a  Christian  priest  only  in  secret.  Her  grandson  Vladi- 
Mtr,  after  a  careful  investigation  of  the  different  forms  of  reli^on  then  preva- 
lent, received  baptism  from  the  Greeks  (988).  The  people  beheld  with  tears 
the  abuse  which  was  heaped  upon  their  ancient  gods,  and  submitted  them- 
B^fes  silently  to  baptism  in  the  river  Dnieper.  A  metropolitanate  under  the 
jorisdiction  of  the  Greek  Patriarch  was  established  in  Kmo^  then  the  capital 
of  the  empire.  A  convent  (Petsohera)  established  in  a  cave  near  Eiew,  be- 
enae,  after  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  seminary  from  which  the 
whole  country  was  supplied  not  only  with  bishops  and  saints,  whose  bodies 
oerer  decayed,  but  with  a  Russian  literature,  (d) 

§  288.     The  Roman  Empire  and  the  Church, 

The  Roman  Empire  in  the  East,  continually  pressed  more  and  more  by 
the  power  of  the  Turks,  the  Normans,  and  the  Crusaders,  maintained  its 
courage  by  the  proud  recollections  of  its  former  greatness,  and  its  existence 
BMely  in  consequence  of  the  fortunate  position  of  its  capital.    The  mechan- 
iaa  which  prevailed  in  the  secular  and  spiritual  administrations  then  united 
in  the  head  of  the  imperial  government,  generally  continued  unaffected  by 
tht  revolations  which  so  frequently  took  place  in  the  palace.    The  spirit  of 
the  Church  sympathized  with  the  universal  torpidity,  and  orthodoxy  took 
the  place  which  belonged  to  morality  and  religion.    The  patriarchs  of  Con- 
fltoitinople  perpetrated  and  endured  all  those  acts  of  violence  which  the 
highest  civil  officers  are  accustomed  to  inflict  and  receive  where  feeble  despot- 
ins  prevaiL    A  party  of  the  clergy  was  kept  under  restraint  by  another 
pirty  in  the  army.    The  enthusiasm  of  the  crusaders  met  with  no  response 
here  except  ridicule  and  suspicion.    The  number  and  power  of  these  sacred 
warriors  was  such  that  Constantinople  finally  became  a  mere  colony  of  the 


^  /.  9.  Klapniik^  Beechr.  d.  nun.  Pror.  zw.  d.  luup.  a.  Schwan  Mecre.  Berl  1814  p.  119a8. 

«)  Le  QuUm,  Oriens  chr.  Tb.  II.  pt.  IOSsbl  FaUmeray€r^  Oesch.  d.  nnlblna.  Morea  walirend  dev 
Hhtdalt  Statt^  a.  Tab.  183a  toI.  L  p.  178«.  21&  227fls.  Tbo  Btatemcnts  and  spirit  of  Uiis  work. 
■bcQld  be  corrected  \>j  a  penual  of  Zinkeiwn^  Gescb.  Oriecbenl  Lpz.  1832.  vol  I.  p.  704e8.  7C7& 
BMn 

<0  yeaior  (died  about  1118).  Annals  (Ull  1110.  Petcreb.  1767ss.  5  Th.  4.)  in.  Uebers.  a.  Anm.  (tiU 
^Iftilair)  b7  &*A/dMr,  Gott  1802m.  5  yola.—EaramHn^  Gescb.  d.  rasa.  Reicbs.  Uebers.  by  Jfuuei^ 
•Afltf,  Big.  1890N.  Tol.  L  IL    Strahl,  Gesch.  d.  maa.  Klrcha  UaL  1880.  toL  L 
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Western  nations,  and  what  remained  of  the  Grecian  Empire,  with  all  on 
which  its  hopes  conld  rest,  was  transferred  to  Trebizond. 

§  234.     Photius. 

PhotU  Epp.  ed.  MorUaciUiu9,  Lond.  1651.  t  Original  docaments  In  ManH  Th.  XV.  XVL  TIU 
a.  certamcn  8.  IgnatiU  by  Nicetif  David.  {Jfansi  Th.  XVI.  p.  209.)  Anattatii  BibL  Pradl  ad 
Cone.  VIII.  oec,  {ManH  Th.  XVI.  p.  las.)  S}u9d,  Vita  Nlcholal  L  Vita  Hadriani  II.— JSl  R  Swaire, 
dc  disbidio  Ecc  chr.  iu  gr.  et  lat  Photil  aaot  matarato.  L.  B.  1880.  [(7.  Finlay^  H.  of  th«  Byzan- 
tine Eoiplre.  Lond.  1S53.  8.] 

The  real  rnler  of  the  emperor  and  the  empire  was  Bardag^  the  uncle  of 
Michael  III.  The  Patriarch  Ignatius^  a  ennnch  of  the  dethroned  imperial 
family,  zealously  protested  against  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  Bardas  and  the 
immoralities  of  the  emperor,  in  whose  drinking  revels  the  sacred  rites  of  the 
Church  were  caricatured.  To  get  rid  of  him,  Photius^  through  the  influence 
of  the  court^  was  elevated  to  the  patriarchal  office  (858).  This  man  had 
passed  through  the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  and  was  possessed  of  much 
diversified  learning.  By  his  promotion  to  that  office  a  schism  was  created  fai 
the  Church,  which  the  court  attempted  to  heal  by  means  of  the  Roman 
bishop.  Legates  were  sent  to  Constantinople  by  Nieholat  /.,  but  they  were 
soon  won  over  to  the  party  of  Bardas,  and  gave  sentence  against  Ignatiu 
(861).  Nicholas,  however,  annulled  their  decisions,  and  rejected  Photius  as 
an  intruding  layman  (863).  This  disagreement  became  still  more  serious 
when  the  Bulgarians  were  drawn  into  ecclesiastical  connection  with  the 
Church  of  Rome,  (a)  A  circular  was  then  sent  forth  by  Photius,  severely 
censuring  as  heresies  all  those  usages  in  which  the  Roman  differed  fh>m  the 
Greek  Church.  Among  the  heresies  enumerated  were  the  observation  of 
fasts  on  Saturday,  the  curtailment  of  the  great  fasts,  the  contempt  of  con- 
firmation when  performed  by  the  hand  of  a  presbyter,  and  the  prohihitkm 
of  the  lawful  marriage  of  priests.  To  these  charges  was  added  the  hitter 
reproach  that  the  Roman  Church  had  sinned  against  the  Holy  Ghost  by  oor- 
nipting  the  Apostles^  Creed,  (b)  For,  the  doctrine  of  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  (§  105)  from  the  Son  as  well  as  from  the  Father,  though  it  had 
been  maintained  as  truth  by  Leo  III.,  had  been  disapproved  as  an  addition  to 
the  Creed,  (r)  and  yet  had  finally  found  admission  into  the  Latin  version  of 
that  symbol.  At  a  synod  convened  by  Photius  in  Constantinople  (86Y),  the 
pope  was  -excommunicated  and  deposed.  During  the  same  year,  however, 
Basil  became  sole  ruler  in  the  empire  by  the  murder  of  Michael,  with  whom 
he  had  before  been  associated  in  authority,  and  for  this  bloody  crime  the 
imperial  murderer  was  debarred  by  Photius  from  the  communion  of  the 
Church.  With  calm,  lofty  dignity,  the  Patriarch  stood  before  his  judges, 
and  was  condemned  in  the  Synod  of  Constantinople  (869),  which  claimed  to 
be  oecumenical,  (d)  By  the  same  assembly  Ignatius  was  restored  to  the  pa- 
triarchal office,  and  sought  to  regain  his  former  friendship  with  Rome,  but 


a)  Cornp.  Gfrbrer^  CaroIIngcr.  vol  I.  p.  489.  4498S. 
h)  Ep.  2.  M<>ntacuL  p.  4Ts8. 

c)  Mansi  Th.  XIV.  p.  ITss.    An<i%t  Vita  Leon.  Ill,  {MuratoH  Th.  III.  P.  L  p.  lOfll) 

d)  Man$i  Th.  XVL  p.  1228a.  871aat 
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the  dispute  respecting  the  Bulgarianfl,  whom  one  in  Ids  position  could  not 
honorably  surrender,  soon  produced  a  renewed  occasion  for  strife.  On  the 
death  of  Ignatius  (878),  the  emperor  became  reconciled  to  Photius,  and  John 
VIII^  hoping  to  effect  a  favorable  compromise  of  his  difficulties,  recognized 
the  claims  of  the  restored  patriarch.  At  the  Synod  of  Conntantinople  (879), 
which  is  regarded  by  the  Greek  Church  as  the  eighth  oecumenical  council, 
and  was  attended  by  Koman  deputies,  all  decrees  which  had  been  issued 
against  Photius  were  annulled,  (e)  The  pope,  however,  soon  found  that  he 
had  been  deceived  in  his  expectations,  and  pronounced  sentence  of  excom- 
munieation  against  the  patriarch  and  his  83*nod.  Photius  was  also  hated  by 
the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  who  had  no  sooner  assumed  the  imperial 
crown  nnder  the  name  of  Leo  the  Wise  (886),  than  he  was  sent  to  a  convent, 
where  he  found  his  grave  (about  891). 

§  286.     The  Division  of  the  Church. 

Jjm  Att^thUf  de  Eec  ooc.  ct  or.  perpetua  consena.  CoL  1A4S.  4,  Jfaimbourg^  HUit  du  schisme 
dM  Greoai  Par.  1677.  4  and  othen.  C.  A.  v.  Beichiin-Mtldegg^  d.  Uraacbcn  d.  Trennaoi;.  (TheoL 
Abhh.  Gcelx.  1^29.) 

The  previous  relations  of  the  Oriental  to  the  Roman  Church  were  never 
«gtin  re-established  in  a  definite  form.  The  Circular  which  had  been  issued 
bj  Pbotioa  Las  ever  since  continued  a  perpetual  monument,  in  which  the 
actoal  differences  between  the  two  churches  are  exhibited  in  their  most  ob- 
Doxions  form.  The  political  separation  of  Italy  from  the  Grecian  Empire 
neoeflsarily  involved  also  its  ecclesiasticaL  The  more  the  power  of  the  pope 
increased  in  the  West,  the  more  decidedly  was  it  needful  to  repel  his  claims 
in  the  East.  A  full  declaration  of  the  schism  was  delayed  by  nothing  but 
the  hope  which  the  emperor  entertained,  that  he  might  obtain  some  assist- 
•Qoe  against  the  Infidels  from  the  warlike  nations  of  the  West  But  in  an 
epistle  of  the  Patriarch  Michael  Cerularius  (1053),  the  usual  reproaches  which 
bed  been  heiq[>ed  npon  the  Romish  Church  were  increased  by  another,  which 
eoenaed  it  of  the  Jewish  heresy  of  using  unleavened  bread  in  tlio  Eucha- 
rist, (a)  A  violent  epistolary  controversy  ensued.  Roman  legates  in  Con- 
stantinople demanded  satisfaction  for  the  offence,  and  the  patriarch  sought 
■npport  against  the  policy  of  the  emperor  in  the  passions  of  the  people.  On  the 
16th  July,  1054,  the  Roman  legatee  deposited  on  the  great  altar  of  the  Church 
of  St  Sophia  the  sentence  of  excommunication  which  had  been  issued  against 
the  patriarch,  and  shook  off  the  dust  from  their  feet.  (Ji)  A  Greek  Synod 
hurled  heck  a  sentence  of  excommunication  against  the  Roman  Church,  and 
the  other  Catholio  patriarchs  became  connected  with  Conflt-antinoplo.  (c) 
Both  Chnrchea,  the  Eastern  and  the  Western,  each  in  like  manner  claiming 
to  be  Catholic  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  became  henceforth  permanently 
separated.    In  consequence  of  the  crusades,  this  division  of  tlie  Church  b^ 


#>  MitnH  Th.  XVIL  pi  878m. 

a)  To  be  foond  onlj  In  a  Latin  traniil.  f  n  Bar<miu9  ad  ann.  ie&8.  N.  32. 

h)  Brerto  eommenMratlo  eoram,  qnao  gesseront  Apocrislarli  8.  Rom.  SedU  In  regta  urbe,  hj  Car. 
dtr»al  numh€ri^  In  Baron,  ad  ann.  lOM.  N.  19. 

o)  MUA.  OtrularU  Bp.  IL  ad  Potnun  Patr.  AnUoch.  (OoMerii  Eoc.  gr.  Mononi.  Tli.  IL  p. 
UDml  ICSml) 
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came  gradnallj  ripened  into  a  national  hatred.  While  they  were  hi  progress, 
several  efforts  were  made  by  those  engaged  in  them  to  unite  with  the  other 
ecclesiastical  parties  of  the  East,  without  success  on  account  of  national  dif- 
ferences. The  Maronitefy  at  that  time  a  warlike  tribe,  were  the  only  daas 
which  honestly  and  sincerely  submitted  themselves  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Latin  patriarch  of  Antioch  (1182).  {d)  The  Armenians  endeavored  to  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  a  reconciliation  whenever  they  wished  for  aasistanoe 
fi'om  the  West,  but  only  a  few  individual  congregations  under  the  c(mtrol 
of  the  Western  governments  maintained  any  connection  with  the  Bomiah 
Church,  and  were  permitted  to  retain  their  own  saored  language  and  the 
usages  of  their  ancestors. 

§  236.    StaU  of  Science. 

The  science  of  this  period  corresponded  with  the  ri^d  lifelessness  which 
characterized  all  departments  of  society.     But  the  study  of  the  classical 
writers  and  the  ecclesiastical  fathers,  which  had  never  been  entirely  disooo- 
tinued,  served  to  transmit  from  generation  to  generation  tlie  inheritance  of 
such  an  education  as  they  were  capable  of  imparting.    When  Bardas  com- 
menced his  administration,  it  began  to  be  perceived  that  the  proud  spirit  of 
the  nation  could  not  long  maintain  itself  by  the  side  of  the  vigorous  cultLvft- 
tion  of  the  Mohammedans  and  the  Western  nations,  without  keeping  up  a 
superiority  to  them  in  learning.    lie  therefore  became  the  patron  of  scienoei 
and  Constantinople  was  for  a  considerable  time  the  seat  of  an  eminent  lite- 
rary activity.    Histories  of  the  world,  the  empire,  and  the  Church  were 
written  by  authors  of  various  conditions  in  life  and  with  different  degrees  oi 
merit,  but  all  of  them  pervaded  by  the  spirit  peculiar  to  a  resident  of  Con- 
stantinople.   The  kind  of  studies  pursued  was  to  some  extent  philological 
and  rhetorical,  or  connected  with  natural  sciences,  without  any  predominance 
of  an  ecclesiastical  element.    Photins^  who  was  even  in  scientific  mattera  a 
model  for  his  Church,  has  in  his  Bihliotheca  (a)  preserved  for  subeeqnent 
ages  brief  extracts  and  notices  of  many  Christian  and  heathen  writers,  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  unknown.    His  Nomocanony  by  the  conmi<m  con- 
sent of  the  Greek  Church,  has  been  adopted  as  its  authoritative  code  of  eccle- 
siastical law.    The  first  part  embraced  the  canons  of  those  ^noda  whidi 
were  then  regarded  as  authoritative,  together  with  some  canonical  epistles. 
These  canons  and  epistles  had  been  collected  together  some  time  in  the  sev- 
enth century,  and  merely  received  some  additions  in  number  from  the  hands 
of  Photius.    The  second  part  contains  the  civil  laws  relating  to  the  Church, 
systematically  arranged  and  abridged  in  fourteen  sections,  with  fignree  refer- 
ring to  the  corresponding  canons  of  the  first  part.  (5)    Simeon  Jdetaphrattet 


d)  WUh.  Tyr,  XXII,  8.    Kun^^mann^  die  Maron.  a.  ibr  Verh.  z.  I«t  K.  (T&b. 
1846.  H.  1.) 

a)  Mvpi6fiifi\oy  8.  Bibl.  cd  Im.  Bekker,  B^^r.  1824a.  2  Th.  4. 

h)  The  first  Part,  together  with  the  Scholiae  of  Zonaraa  (about  1120),  and  BaltamoH  (1170X 
reffii  :ivyo9tKov  &  Pandectae  canonntn,  Ox.  1672.  2  Th.  C  The  Second  Part  is  in  JwMU  BtbL  Th. 
II.  p.  785.  and  tho  text  of  the  canons  which  was  written  out  at  some  time  in  the  10th  cent  ia  A. 
Mojo  SplclL  Roman.  Rom.  1842.  Th.  VIL  Comp.  BieMr^  %.  Rovla.  d.  Just  Codex.  Bert  ISSa  p^ 
84b&    BickM  in  d.  Jen.  L.  Z.  1844  N.  282. 


J 
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(10th  oend)  has  recorded  in  a  lively  manner  the  old  legends  of  the  ancient 
laintB.  (c)  Oeeummitu^  Bishop  of  Triooa  (about  990),  {d)  Theophylact^  Ai"ch- 
Mshop  of  the  Bulgarians  (1107),  (e)  and  Euthymius  Zi^dbenus^  a  monk  of 
Constantinople  (d.  about  1118),  (/*)  formed  collections  for  the  Interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures  out  of  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  which  are  valuable  because 
tb^  are  the  only  medium  through  which  we  have  received  a  large  part  of 
the  treasure  from  which  they  were  drawn.  The  Creed  of  the  Church  had 
become  firmly  established  on  the  basis  of  ecclesiastical  tradition,  and  was 
now  decked  off  with  a  few  cautious  Aristotelian  fbrmulas.  It  had  also  been 
somewhat  tinctured  with  the  peculiarities  of  Platonism  through  the  influence 
of  the  Areopagite  and  the  fathers  of  the  fourth  century.  It  was  obliged  to 
mjuntain  a  perpetual  conflict  with  the  philosophy  and  heretical  opinions  of 
past  times.  A  peculiar  spirit  is  very  perceptible  in  the  controversial  writ- 
ings of  Nicholas^  Bishop  of  Methane  (died  after  11C6),  (^)  and  in  the  Treasure 
of  Orthodoxy  (h)  which  NicetM  Choniates  found  consolation  in  composing  in 
the  midst  of  the  misfortunes  of  his  native  land.  But  the  special  character  of 
the  age  is  most  distinctly  seen  in  the  Panoplia^  collected  from  the  writings 
of  the  fathers  by  Euthymiu*  Ziffdbenvs  by  order  of  the  theological  emperor 
Alexius  Oomnenus,  for  the  refhtation  and  condemnation  of  all  heretics,  (i) 
Among  the  Oriental  parties,  the  Jacobites  were  distinguished  for  having  pre- 
served a  lively  current  of  the  old  Syriac  learning  through  several  successive 
generations. 

§  287.    Pauliciaiu,    Section  2.     Continue  from  §  146. 

Cmtknitini  Forph^r,  BastUns  Maeeda  &  87a&  Anna  Comn^na,  Alexias.  Par.  1651.  f.  L 
Xnr.  PL  4MH.->ir2eA.  PteUL  wtpl  dytpytlat  iaufiSvwv  ^idx.  ed.  nifenmUdUr,  KIl.  l«8a  12.  An- 
ma  Omm.  Alex.  XY.  p.  486aB.  Euthymli  Zygadmi  Narrado  de  Bogoro.  sea  Panopliae  tit  28.  gr. 
Zbil  interpret  add.  OtftUr,  Ooett  1848.  4.    (Also  in  WoUl) 


Sergitis  (after  800),  under  the  name  of  Tychicus,  induced  the  Pnulicians 
to  retom  to  the  simplicity  of  morals  which  prevailed  in  the  ancient  Church. 
After  his  death  (885)  no  single  individual  was  elected  to  preside  over 
thsm,  but  they  were  governed  by  a  council  of  their  teachers.  The  most 
intolenble  oppresaons  were  patiently  endured  by  them,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  Empress  Theodora  had  commenced  a  process  by  which  they  were  to 

^  N«Ter  printed  aa  a  aeparate  work,  some  122  biographies  in  the  histories  of  the  mints  of  the 
Orack  and  Roman  Cbnroiies,  and  the  Oodloea,  seldom  hj  thcmMlvea.  Leo  AlkMut^  do  yariis  Si- 
■taaftw  at  SliiMODom  aeriptif.  Par.  1664. 4 

^  CDoinL  in  Acta  App.  Epp.  Paulinas  et  cath.  ed.  F.  JforMwt^  Par.  1681.  2  Th.  t 

#)  Gomm.  IB  XIL  Proph.  mln.  IT.  Evr.  Acta  App.  Epp.  Paul.  (0pp.  eA.  J.  F.  R  M.  d^  Rvbeit, 
Tml  1796i^  4  TlL  £) 

/)  Oamm.  !■  Pialm.  (ThsophyL  0pp.)  in  XY.  Ett.  ed.  C  F.  Matthaei,  Lpa.  1792.  8  Th.  C 

^)  *AM(vrv|if  Tift  ^tffXaiyiK^s  aroix*i^*»s  llp6KKov  IVXarwviKov^  ed.  Voemel,  Frcf  1P25. 

A)  e^^Mf^  hpbaHoHat  L  XXYIL,  only  the  Ave  first  books  in  the  transl.  by  Pet  MorellM, 
Par.  1M9.  (BibL  PP.  max.  Th.  XXY.) 

€)  UaMVKKia  Zoyfuerty^  T^f  ipdoZ.  iriarttof,  Tergov.  1711.  t  (The  extravagant  Tit  24.  against 
Uhd  in  Sgibmrgi  Saraemioa.  ed.  Bewrer.  Heidelb.  1505.)  Lat  ed.  Zino,  Yen.  1555.  f.  (Bibl.  PP. 
Jjigd.  Th.  XIX  Tit  IS  and  18  against  the  Roman  Church  is  suppressed.)  Comp.  Annae  Comn.  8up- 
pleaaenta  Hiatorlam  eee.  Oraee.  p.  XI.  et  XII.  spectanUa,  eA.  T.  L.  F.  Tafel,  Tub.  1S83.—  Vllmann, 
KtCL  T.  Sietbona,  Satb.  Ii%,  and  NIc.  Chon.  a  d.  dogm.  EntwickL  d.  Orieoh.  K.  im  12  Jahrli.  (Stud. 
u.  Krit  188&  P.  &) 
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be  ntterly  exterminated  by  a  general  massacre,  that  they  flew  to  ^tanos.  An 
imperial  general  whose  name  was  Carbeas  (844),  actuated  by  a  desire  of  re- 
Tenge  for  the  wrongs  which  his  father  had  sustained  from  the  government, 
became  their  leader,  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Arabians,  and  strongly  forti- 
fied Tephriea^  a  monntain-hold  on  the  eastern  confines  of  the  empire.  He 
and  his  successor  Chrysocheres^  with  all  the  cruelty  which  fanaticism  inspires, 
made  excursions  from  this  fortress,  and  laid  waste  the  provinces  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor. Although  the  Emperor  B<ml  finally  succeeded  in  destroying  Tephrica 
(871),  many  Paulicians  maintuned  their  existence  as  a  people  in  the  moun- 
tainous regions,  and  kept  the  extreme  portions  of  the  empire  in  continual 
a^tation.  That  he  might  break  up  their  connections  with  the  Saracens,  John 
Zimisees  formed  a  treaty  with  them  (970),  in  accordance  with  which  they 
were  for  the  most  part  removed  to  Thrace,  where  a  colony  of  them  had  been 
formed  even  in  the  eighth  century.  Here  they  acknowledged  a  certain  kind 
of  allegiance  to  the  empire,  but  in  the  independent  possession  of  Philippih 
polU  they  served  with  great  bravery  as  border  sentinels.  Alexius  Camne^ 
nils  having  been  abandoned  by  a  large  band  of  them  in  the  Norman  war, 
effected  their  subjugation  by  stratagem  and  violence  (after  1085).  During  his 
residence  in  his  winter  quarters  in  Thrace  (1115)  he  sought  the  honor  of  their 
conversion,  and  in  fact  many  of  them  yielded  to  the  arts  of  the  imperial 
apostle.  But  the  Paulicians,  under  the  name  of  Eychitet,  with  Manichean 
doctrines  and  fanatical  forms  of  prayer,  and  under  Elders  who  were  regarded 
as  apostles  of  Thrace,  had  before  this  become  numerous  among  the  Bulga- 
rians, (a)  The  aflBnities  of  these  people  for  the  Slavonic  Dualism  gave  them 
acceptance  in  that  nation  among  which  they  were  commonly  called  Bogo- 
miles.  According  to  their  system  of  faith,  the  original  Source  of  all  Beiog 
had  two  sons,  called  Satanael  and  Logos.  In  his  attempts  to  attain  equality 
with  the  Father  the  former  became  evil  in  his  nature,  seduced  the  angeb 
from  their  allegiance,  and  formed  the  visible  universe.  Through  the  divine 
powers  which  he  still  retained  he  created  man,  and  by  Eve  he  became  the 
father  of  Cain.  All  ecclesiastical  organizations  were  established  under  the 
influence  of  Satanael,  and  had  their  principal  seat  formerly  at  Jerusalem,  but 
then  at  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia  in  Constantinople.  The  holy  Virgin  con- 
ceived in  consequence  of  an  influence  through  the  ear,  and  Christ  in  the 
body  of  an  angel  succeeded  in  overcoming  his  elder  brother.  The  Bogomiles 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  Psalms  and  of  sixteen  prophets  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  received  many  apocryphal  books,  (b)  but  they  gare  aa 
allegorical  interpretation  to  the  sacred  history,  and  to  the  usages  of  the 
Church.  In  the  garb  of  monasticism  they  concealed  themselves  even  in  Con- 
stantinople until  Alexius  extorted  a  confession  from  them,  and  bnmed  Bari- 
lius  their  leader  at  the  stake  (1118).  (<;)  Small  communities  of  Bogoralles 
were  found  among  the  Bulgarians  through  the  whole  period  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  Paulicians  have  continued  to  exist  under  many  changes  in  and 
around  Philippopolis  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Haemus  until  the  present  day. 

a)  Schnitoer,  d.  Ench.  im  11.  Jahrh.  (Stirm'a  Stnd.  d.  Oeistl.  W&rt  vol  XL  H.  1.) 
h)  Liber  8.  JoanoiflL  {Thilo  Cod.  apocr.  Th.  L  p.  8&i)    Visio  Isa.  ($  89,  noto  d.) 
t)  «7.  a  Wity,  nist  Bogom.  Vlt  1712.  4.    L.  Oeder,  Prodr.  H.  Bog.  crit  Goett  174a. i. 
hvdt^  d.  Bog.  (KQesch.  Abbh.  ErL  1832.  N.  2.) 


FOURTH   PERIOD. 


FEOM  INNOCENT  III.  TO  LUTHER. 

§  238.     General   View  and  Historical  Writers, 

1)  1 17(1  FoDtos  reram  Oenn.  Oesehicbtsqaellen  Deatschl.  (11.  Sc  18.  Jtib.)  ed.  by  J.  F.  Boehmer, 
Stattg.  l$48-&  2  volSL  Albertus  Siadnitis^  Benedictine  Abbot,  Franciscan,  died  after  12G(>,  Cliron. 
tin  1256w  ed.  RHnecc.  1587.  Vlt.  1608.  4.  (SchUteri  Scrr.  rcr.  germ.  vol.  II.  p.  128.)  Continnatlon 
]2tl-1834,  ed.  A.  linier^  Ilafti.  1720.  Vineentiut  Bellovaein«i9^  Dominic  in  Uoyemont,  died  abont 
IIM,  Bpcciihiin  bbtoriale,  tUl  1254).  Argent  147a  4  vol&  £  Aug.  1474.  3  voU  f.  {SvfiUnAer,  Vine.  v. 
B«aarala  u.  Erzieh.  m.  8  Abb.  Frkf.  1819.  2  ti^)  Mattheus  Paris^  Benedict,  in  S.  Albans, 
UH.  major  till  125».  (1066-1285.  from  tlie  Cliron.  of  Roger  de  Wendoter,  Lond.  1S4<I.)  contin.  by 
W.  SUhanffer,  HR  1273,  ed.  Watt,  Ijoml  1644.  1684.  [publ  by  the  Camden  S<>c  edited  by  llnUi- 
wA  Lond.  IMa]  L  4e  often.  Joannet  d4  Winterthur,  FranclM!.,  Chron.  1215—1848.  (Theaaur.  Hist 
IMr.  Tig.  17801  £)  Albertus  Argentinensitt,  Chron.  1278-1878.  (  UrHtitt  vol.  II.  p.  Kf.)  The  Stra»burg 
Chronicle  by  Ctosener  (died  1804.)  closes  at  1862.  ed.  by  a  Lit.  A.ssoc  in  Stnttgard.  1S48.  Jac.  Twinger 
of  KJ^miff9htifen,  a  priest  of  Strasburg,  died  1420.  ElsafS.  Chron.  till  1886,  ed.  by  &Mlter.  Strasb. 
UML  4.  {KunUek,  KontgsfL  A  his  Chron.  In  W.  M&lUr's  Aocania.  I  hid.  1820.  P.  II.  Strofiel  do 
F.  Cktmti  Chron.  germ.  Arg.  1S20.)  Gobelinua  Persona,  Dean  of  Bielefeld,  died  14*20,  Co9<mo<lro- 
miiun,  iodependently  1840-1418.  {Ueibom.  vol.  L  p.  58.)  Antoninwt,  Dominic.  Archbish.  of  Flor- 
cnee,  Sunma  bIstoriaHa  till  1450.  Nor.  1484.  8  vols.  f.  &  often.  (0pp.  Flor.  1741.<».  vol.  I.)  Werner 
BttpJt^  CterthoMan  In  Gglogne,  d.  1500,  Fase.  temporum  till  1476.  Col.  1474.  C  k.  often.  Cont  by 
•%.  Iki^turi^  tiU  1514.  (/'/«/or.  Struvs  voL  IL  p.  847.)— 2)  Albertinus  Muswius,  of  Padua,  d.  1880. 
Hist  Angoflta  Ilenr.  VII.  De  gestis  Italor.  post  mortem  Hcnr.  till  1317,  Ludov.  Bavarn8,  Fragment 
(Jhnvt  vol.  X.)  Giov.  VUUtni,  of  Florence,  Btorie  Florentine  till  1P.4S,  cont  by  Mutteo  & 
jnUfpo  ViUani  tin  18M.  {Murat  vol.  XIIIs.)  Mil.  172^.  f.  &  often.  Jean  FroOumrt,  uf  Valen- 
ftenaan,  d.  1441,  Chron.  de  France,  d*Angl.  etc.  1826-1400.  Par.  150a  1504  4  vols.  f.  rcvuo  p.  &iu- 
9ag€,  LjOD.  ]559b8l  4  vols.  £  In  tbo  ColL  des  Chnmiqnes  par  Buchon^  Par.  1S24.  10-25  voIm.  of  the 
13th  cent  (Praetorius  0.  Froiss  In  Schloescr's  Arch.  f.  Gcsch.  1S88.  vol.  V.)  [Chronicles 
of  EagL  Franee,  Spain,  A:c.,  transL  new  ed.  Lopd.  1845. 2  vols.  8.]  Phil,  de  Commines,  d.  1509,  Chron. 
ct  Hiatoirv  1464-0a.  Par.  1528.  L  &  often,  rev.  p.  L.  du  Fre«noy,  Lond.  1747.  4  vols.  4.  Fr.  Guicci- 
mFdini,  d.  154a  Storia  d'ltalia,  1493-1582.  Yen.  1567.  4.  &  often.  [Hiht  of  Italy  from  1403-1582, 
by  A.  P.  Goddard^  2  ed.  1775,  Lond.  9  vols,  a  Froiwari,  Commines  &.  Qnicciardini  have 
tiwaL  Into  Eng.  A  pnblisbed  t%igether.  New  York  A  Lond.  1848]  The  portions  of  Onlc.  sup- 
by  pobUc  aatbority  are  In  Heidegger,  Hist  Papatns,  ed.  2.  Amst  169S.  GoUtuti  Mimarchia 
voL  IIL  p.  17Mk— S)  CbcciuH  8abeUicu9,  Historiogr.  of  Venice,  d.  1506,  Knncades  s.  rhap.'UHlia  Ilihto- 
Tlaram  till  1504,  Yen.  149Ssa.  2  vols,  t  A  often.  (0pp.  Ba.s  1560.  4  voK  f  )— 4)  PUtlfmat  u*  de  Fiado- 
Dinnin.  Bish.  of  Torcello,  d  1827,  Hist  ccc,  till  1812.  (Afurat  vol.  XI.  p.  741.) 
d.  1516L  AnnaUt  ffirtaugitnaett  880-1514.  8.  Gatll  lC9a  2  vol&  £—5)  Astronomical 
UliL  at  tbo  Empire  by  Gsarg.  Acropdita,  1204-61.  ed.  Leo  AUatiun,  Par.  1651.  £  Gtorg.  Pachy- 
flatfntf  12Sd-1806i.  ed.  Pouinus,  Kom.  1661ss.  2  vols.  £  Jm.  Bekker,  Bonn.  1S85.  Alcejjh.  Gregonm, 
1904-1869.  ed.  Boivlntu,  Par.  1702.  2  vols.  £  Joan,  Cantactuenos  1820-54.  ed.  Pontttnuti,  Par.  1645. 
t  ip«li.  t  JCMm.  Dueas  1841-14<»,  ed.  BuUitildw,  Par.  1649  £  Chalcondylae  1298-1462,  ed.  Fa- 
brttt  Far.  1680.  t    Gsorg,  Phrange*  1401-77,  Lat  ed.  Ponianut,  Ingoldst  1604.  4. 

For  a  considerable  time  the  hierarchy  apparently  preserved  its  position  at 
the  zenith  of  its  power.  Bnt  in  consequence  of  those  abuses  to  which  nn- 
limited  authority  always  leads  when  intrusted  to  human  hands,  public  favor, 
on  which  it  entirely  rested,  soon  became  alienated  from  it.    The  claims  which 
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it  set  up  were  as  exorbitant  as  ever,  and  even  more  so,  but  as  they  wen 
generally  repelled,  they  were  productive  only  of  injury  to  itself.    The  power 
of  the  Papacy  and  of  the  empire  were  so  conducted  as  mutually  to  destroy 
one  another.    The  kings  always  found  support  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  popes  in  the  sense  of  justice  and  in  the  strong  love  of  independence  whidi 
existed  in  the  hearts  of  their  people.    Under  the  uniform  improvement  in  the 
dispositions  and  habits  of  the  people,  which  the  Church  had  fostered  in  every 
European  country,  peculiar  nationalities  now  began  to  be  prominently  devel- 
oped.   An  intellectual  education  was  extended  among  the  people  without  the 
aid  of  the  Church,  by  means  of  which  the  popular  mind  became  more  ma- 
ture, and  lost  its  peculiar  ecclesiastical  character.    In  these  circumstances 
the  hierarchy  attempted  to  maintain  its  ascendency  by  intrigues  and  direct 
force,  and  while  it  was  struggling  for  its  own  existence  it  could  no  longer 
afford  protection  against  political  despotism.    A  reformation  extending  not 
only  to  the  members  but  to  the  very  head  of  the  Church  was  generaDy  re- 
garded as  indispensable,  and  was  in  various  quarters  actually  attempted. 
Catholicism  itself  appeared  to  have  become  for  many  nations  an  antiqntted 
system,  and  not  adapted  to  the  exbting  condition  of  things.    And  yet,  tf  it 
may  often  be  remarked  in  history,  that  great  spiritual  principles  sometimes 
produce  their  sublimest  forms  just  as  they  are  about  to  be  subverted,  lo 
Catholicism  accomplished  its  noblest  achievements  during  this  period.   The 
papacy  was  still  the  most  prominent  of  all  actors  in  history,  althouf^  iti 
sphere  was  frequently  limited  to  the  circle  of  French  and  Italian  polito. 
The  life  of  a  few  princes  sometimes  becomes  the  leading  object  in  the  pietore 
of  events,  and  new  powers  are  raised  up  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Church. 
General  history  was  still  written  in  the  same  ecclesiastical  style  in  which  it 
had  formerly  been  comp>osed.     Vincent  of  Beautaut^  in  his  Encydopeedia  of 
all  the  knowledge  and  movements  of  his  times,  has  given  us  a  clear  and  true  pic- 
ture of  his  age.    Matthew  ParU^  in  his  English  history,  containing  alsoniany 
sagacious  observations  respecting  all  the  countries  of  Western  Europe,  has 
not  hesitated  to  disclose,  with  some  bitterness,  the  crimes  of  the  ecclemasti- 
cal  rulers,  for  this  rigid  monk  was  animated  by  a  supreme  love  to  the  Church 
itself.    Albert  of  Straiburg^  a  candid  and  faithful  writer,  presents  livdy 
views  of  individual  characters.    The  AUatian  Chronicle  presents  a  history  of 
the  people  whose  name  it  bears  in  their  own  language.  Antoninus  of  FUrtUi 
composed  a  general  history,  in  which  the  future  saint  has  displayed  the  moit 
undoubting  faith  and  much  modest  criticism.    Several  statesmen  have  abo 
given  us  histories,  in  which  are  presented  the  views  of  men  in  seonlar  life. 
Among  these  were :  Albertinus  M^umtus^  who  wrote  a  history  of  his  own 
times  and  of  neighboring  countries,  in  a  manner  somewhat  harsh  bat  accn- 
rate ;   Villani^  who,  with  his  brother  and  nephew,  compoged  a  history  of 
Florence,  with  which  also  is  connected  many  notices  of  the  Middle  Ages 
generally,  in  a  style  of  old  Roman  simplicity ;  Froisaart,  in  whose  Ohroniclei 
the  wars  and  royal  courts  of  Western  Europe  are  described  with  an  extreme 
relish  for  the  glories  of  the  declining  orders  of  knighthood ;  and  Commifu$^ 
in  whose  work  we  have  the  memorials  of  an  age  in  which  he  sat  at  the  helm 
of  affairs,  and  knew  all  the  secrets  of  its  history.    The  extreme  charaoter  of 
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ihiB  daoB  of  writers  may  be  best  seen  in  Ouiedardini^  in  whose  history  of 
Italy  we  have  a  true  and  lively  picture  of  events,  in  which  he  was  too  inti- 
mately conoemed  always  to  be  impartial.  Finally,  we  have  the  brilliancy  of 
daasio  leaming  displayed  in  the  General  History  written  by  Suhellicu*,  In 
immediate  connection  with  the  subject  of  Church  History,  Ftol^naeui  of 
Lveca  compiled  a  work  which  is  of  considerable  critical  value,  on  account  of 
the  great  number  of  authorities  which  he  has  carefully  quoted,  with  respect 
to  the  times  immediately  preceding  his  own.  In  a  Chronicle  of  the  old 
Benedictine  Abbey  of  TritUnkeim^  is  also  interwoven  the  history  of  the 
general  Church,  especially  so  far  as  relates  to  Germany,  with  much  leaming, 
but  with  an  extreme  bias  for  orthodoxy.  The  Byzantine  hiatorianSy  in  the 
lofty  style  of  writing  peculiar  to  their  ancient  authors,  have  described  the 
^•olemmties,  the  afflictions,  and  the  commotions  of  the  Eastern  Roman  Em- 
pire, in  which  they  generally  bore  so  important  a  part.  But  in  the  opinions 
which  they  express  respecting  western  affairs,  allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  asperity  of  feeling  produced  by  the  dominion  of  the  Latins  and  the  abor- 
tive  attempts  frequently  made  at  reconciliation. 


CHAP.  I.— RELATION  OF  THE  PAPACY  TO  GENERAL  AFFAIRS. 

Mart  PuloDDS.  («t  the  head  of  $  171.)  JSemardiu  Ouido^  Dominic  Bishop  of  Lodeve,  d.  1881. 
hAmtiMcM  Augerii,  Aogustlnian,  Aboat  186S,  both  until  John  XXIL  {Murat  vol.  IIL  P.  I,  IL) 
Ultima  iBartkoL  SaceM),  Abbrorlator,  d.  1481,  Vltae  Pontlflcmn  Bom.  Yen.  1479.  f.  Later  edltt, 
flItHttd ;  the  DniA  editt  wlthoat  the  name  of  the  place  of  pnb.  are  correct  according  to  the  ed.  prin- 
ci|«.  14S0. 1645.  A  1M4. 12.  Tfieodorieu9  de  Kien^  abbroviator,  d.  aboat  1417,  named  as  the  author 
«r  TItae  Pontifl:  Rom.  12S8-U18.  additis  Imperatt  gesUs.  (Eccard  vol  I.  pi  1461.)  Leon.  AreUnuM, 
^afd  Secretary,  d.  1444,  rerum  suo  temp.  In  lUl.  geetar.  Commtr.  1873-1440.  {MuratoH  vol  Xix'p. 
Ml)  THm  Papanun  Avenionenalain,  ed.  Sttph.  Baliuiu$^  Par.  1608.  9  rola.  4.  to  be  corrected  by 
wftmiiec  Co:  Iliat  dea  soaTerains  Pontiflas  dans  Avignon,  Avign.  1777.  4.  Lives  of  partienhur  Popes 
fo  Murtit  vol  IIL  P.  I,  IL  Orlg.  Docc  in  RaynaUL  J.  Voigt,  Stlmmen  a.  Kom.  iL  d.  papetL  Uof 
te  19i  •rahrh.  {jBta%imer'%  hist  Taschenb.  1882.  N.  2.)— 2?o<Am^,  Regesta  Imperii  119S-1251  Lately 
Bivlwd.  SCBttg.  1848.  4.    Be«esta  Imp.  1246-181&  Lately  revised.  Stuttg.  1844  4. 

§289.    FrederielL    (1194r-i?«?.  18, 1260. 

L  P9tH  d€  Vinrt%,  (d.  1248.)  Eppi  L  YL  ed.  Istlin.  Basil.  1740.  9  vols.  Boehmer,  Beg.  Imp.  pu 
Mati  /Vrto  vol.  lY.  pi  228in  Extraots  from  the  Regeatia  Honor.  IIL  et  Greg.  IX.  in  Raynold  A 
Rmmmer.  Riveardi  de  &  Germane  Chron.  1189-124a  {Murat.  vol  VIL  p.  968.)  Contin.  by  J^ic» 
MlamMUn  till  1298.  {lb.  vol.  YIIL  p.  489.) 

IL  (Fumk)  Qeaeblchta  Friedr.  IL  ZiilL  1792.  Baumer,  vols.  III-IY.  p.  211.  W.  ZimmernMnn,  die 
BabeiMt  a  Kampf  d.  Mooarchie  gegen  Papst  u.  repubL  Freih.  Stottg.  16Sa  2  vols.— (7.  Hq/ler,  K. 
Frtadr.  IL  Mimlch  1844 

The  moat  enlarged  mental  endowments  and  the  highest  earthly  powers 
w«re  possessed  by  Frederic  IL  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  destiny  of  the 
house  of  Hohenstaufen.  By  means  of  the  Saracen  population  of  Sicily,  a 
part  of  whom  he  bad  induced  to  settle  in  Apnlia,  he  dways  had  an  army 
ready  with  which  to  terrify  the  states  of  the  Church.  Hence  the  mild  dis- 
poation  of  Ebnoriui  III,  (after  1216)  was  satisfied  when  the  inheritance 
bequeathed  by  the  Countess  Matilda  was  secured  to  him,  and  he  made  no 
renstance  when  the  emperor^s  oldest  son,  already  heir  apparent  to  the  throne 
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of  Sicily,  was  elected  to  be  the  next  snccessor  in  the  empire,  and  when  aH 
the  privileges  of  the  Sicilian  monarchy  were  re-established.  On  his  oonnm- 
tion  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Frederic  had  taken  the  vow  of  the  orasB,  and  liad 
subsequently  renewed  it  at  Rome.  By  his  marriage  with  lolante,  the  hdren 
of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  the  obligation  to  perform  this  vow  seemed. to 
have  become  more  imperious.  But  the  emperor,  occupied  with  the  care  of 
establishing  his  power  in  Italy,  always  pleaded  for  a  longer  delay.  The  last 
period  fixed  upon  expired  just  as  Honorius  died  (March  18,  1227),  and  was 
succeeded  by  Gregory  IX,  This  pope  was  a  nephew  of  Innocent  m.,  and 
like  that  prince  possessed  much  skill  in  law,  and  an  inflexible  resolution.  In 
his  obstinate  old  age  he  was  even  less  restrained  by  a  regard  to  the  conse- 
quences of  what  he  regarded  as  right,  {a)  On  the  15th  Angnst,  1227,  the  em- 
peror set  sail  from  Brundusium,  but  in  three  days  returned,  on  account  of  a 
pretended  or  at  least  a  very  convenient  sickness.  Gregory  then  issued  against 
him  a  sentence  of  excommunication,  and  was  consequently  driven  from  Rome 
by  the  emperor^s  adherents.  Frederic  now  appealed  to  the  Christian  world 
with  severe  accusations  against  the  pope,  and  without  troubling  himself  to 
obtain  a  release  from  a  papal  ban  which  he  regarded  as  unjust  and  invalid, 
he  again  embarked  for  Palestine,  August,  1228.  But  the  anathema  preceded 
him,  and  induced  his  natural  allies  in  the  East  to  arm  themselves  against 
him.  At  the  same  time  a  great  host  of  ecclesiastical  emissaries  fell  upon  his 
Italian  inheritance.  In  this  extremity,  from  the  personal  favor  of  his  oppo- 
nent, Camel,  Sultan  of  Egypt,  a  truce  of  ten  years  was  obtained,  dnring 
which  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  retain  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Jeru- 
salem, lie  entered  the  holy  city  in  triumph  (March  17,  1229),  placed  upon 
his  head  the  crown  of  Jerusalem,  hastened  back  to  Italy,  and  drove  the  papal 
soldiers  before  him.  Many  disapproved  of  the  violent  measures  of  the  pope 
against  a  crusader,  and  after  vainly  using  his  utmost  efforts  in  every  place,  to 
stir  up  enemies  against  the  greatest  hero  of  that  century,  Gregory  obtained 
from  his  policy  or  piety  an  honorable  peace  at  St.  Germano  (Aug.  28,  1230). 
The  pope  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  overwhelming  power  of  the  emperor, 
and  to  accept  of  the  code  of  laws  edited  by  Peter  of  Vinea  (12fSl),  by  whidi 
the  law  of  the  two  Sicilies  was  firmly  established,  and  though  heretics  were 
surrendered  to  the  hands  of  the  Church,  the  secular  power  of  the  Church  was 
made  strictly  subordinate  to  the  State.  (Jb)  But  when  Frederic  again  prose- 
cuted the  struggle  his  family  were  always  obliged  to  maintain  with  the  Lom- 
bards, the  pope  once  more  formed  an  alliance  with  the  friends  of  popular 
freedom,  and  in  a  sentence  of  excommunication  pronounced  against  him 
on  Palm  Sunday,  1239,  released  all  his  subjects  from  their  oath  of  alle- 
giance, and  surrendered  his  body  to  the  devil  for  the  salvation  of  lus 
soul.  Each  party  now  sought  by  written  manifestoes  to  g^n  over  to  its  side 
the  favorable  judgment  of  the  people,  and  the  two  great  heads  of  Christen- 
dom confronted  each  other  with  charges  of  heresy.  In  their  controversial 
writings  the  specifications  against  each  other  are  clothed  sometimes  in  tha 


a)  Vita  Greg,  by  persons  near  liim.  {Murat  vol.  III.  pi  675.) 

h)  Constitatlones  Begnm  Slciliae.  Neap.  I'SA.  t    Baumer^  toL  III  pi  816tt. 
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most  common  langrnage  of  ordinary  life,  and  at  other  times  with  the  poetic 
imagery  of  the  apocalypse.  Frederic  interpreted  the  favor  which  the  pope 
showed  toward  the  Loinhards  as  an  evidence  of  his  partiality  for  the  Cathar- 
iftta  liviDg  in  their  midst.  Gregory  accused  the  emperor  of  hcing  the  anthor 
of  the  profane  remark  respecting  the  three  impostors  who  had  deceived  the 
world,  and  justified  the  imputation  hy  a  reference  to  the  impartial  justice 
with  which  he  had  treated  the  Saracens,  the  relish  with  which  he  had  en- 
tered into  oriental  pleasures,  and  several  insolent  expressions  with  regard  to 
the  mimcles  of  the  Church,  (e)  Frederic,  who  certainly  had  more  faith  in 
astrology  than  in  priests,  not  only  proved  his  orthodoxy  but  conquered  the 
territories  of  the  Church  until  he  sat  down  under  the  very  walls  of  Rome. 
The  iK)pe  called  a  general  council  of  the  Church.  The  emperor  gave  orders 
that  the  fleet  which  conveyed  the  bishops  to  Rome  should  be  captured. 
Gregoiy  died  unavenged  (Aug.  21,  1241),  and  after  many  tedious  dissen- 
eions  among  the  cardinals.  Innocent  IV.  (Fiesco  of  Lavagna)  was  chosen  in 
his  stead  (June  24,  1243).  The  new  pope  had  been  the  friend  of  the  empe- 
ror, but  after  various  ineffectual  efforts  to  conclude  a  peace  he  became  a  mor- 
tal enemy.  By  the  aid  of  his  countrymen  the  Genoese,  he  escaped  from 
Italy,  and  at  the  general  council  of  Lyons  (1245),  (d)  ho  once  more  hurled 
forth  all  the  curses  of  the  Church  against  the  emperor,  as  a  heretic  and  a 
locrilegious  robber.  The  contest  was  waged  not  only  with  spiritual  but  with 
carnfil  weapons,  for  the  pope  endeavored  to  secure  assistance  by  exciting 
insurrections  in  Germany  and  in  Sicily.  Frederic  died  without  yielding  to 
the  papal  claims,  {f)  but  among  the  people  many  believed  that  his  body  would 
see  no  corruption,  and  at  the  proper  time  that  he  would  return  and  over- 
throw the  exorbitant  power  of  the  priesthood. 

§  240.     Overthrow  of  the  House  of  Hohenstavfen, 

L  Bodkm4r^  Beg.  pi  259eA.  JanutiUa^  cont  by  an  anknown  hitnd  till  126S.  {Mwrai.  vol  YIIL  p. 
eS&)  and  b/  tfat  Gaelph  Saba  MakuplTUi,  rer.  SicuL  L  YI.  1850-76u  (76.  p.  781.) 

IL  W.  JHQtr^  Qescb.  C«>i.rads  IL  Nnremb.  1787.  Pfi%Ur^  Oesch.  v.  Bchwaben.  Hellb.  1808.  vol 
n.    AavfMT,  ToL  IV.  p.  SSSaa. 

Innocent  lY.  now  proclaimed  that  the  sacrilegious  house  of  Hohenstaufen 
had  for  ever  forfeited  all  title  to  sovereignty,  and  he  hastened  to  take  posses- 
sion of  Sicily  as  a  vacant  fief  of  the  Church.  But  Conrad  IV.  abandoned 
Germany  to  its  own  dissensions  and  conquered  his  Italian  patrimony.  Italy, 
however,  was  UXsl  to  him,  and  at  his  early  death  (1254)  he  left  nothing  for 
his  son  Conrsdin  but  the  remnant  of  his  paternal  inheritance  in  Suabia.  The 
German  crown  was  purchased  by  foreigners  from  the  imperial  princes,  who 
were  controlled  by  papal  influence.  The  Two  Sicilies  were  seized  upon  by 
Jdanfrtd^  a  natural  son  of  Frederic,  and  in  them  he  established  a  popular 
government,  against  which  Innocent  preached  a  crusade  in  vain.    The  popes, 

c)  Tbe  remark  w&^  firtt  made  by  Simon  ds  Tbumay^  1201,  Sc  the  treatise  de  tribus  impostoriboB 
(ed.  pr.  5S9.  S.)  belongs  to  tbe  16th  cent  Bosenkrana^  d.  Zweifol  am  glauben.  Kiitik  d.  8crr.  de  trlb. 
Unpr«C  HaL  n.  Lb  1880.  De  impoetnra  reL  breve  compend.  a.  L.  de  trlb.  Impost  edit  with  lit  Introd* 
bf  Gtnthf.  Lp9.  IfSS. 

d)  ViU  Inn.  by  bis  Confessor,  mc  do  Curhio.  {Murat  vol.  IIL  p.  692.)  Boehnur^  Beg.  p.  812a8. 
0)  His  WiU  Uuratari  Th.  IX.  p.  661&  Bodimery  p.  810. 
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peroeiviDg  that  their  power  was  iosufiBcient  to  keep  possessioQ  of  the  two 
Sicilies,  sold  their  title,  first  to  England  and  then  to  France.  Finally  Charlm 
of  Anjou^  hy  the  aid  of  Clement  IV.  (1265-68),  became  king  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  after  the  death  of  Manfred  in  the  battle  of  Benevento  (1266).  But 
Ccnradin  felt  called  upon  by  the  spirits  of  hb  ancestors  to  leave  the  circle 
of  his  youthftd  associates  in  Snabia,  and  attempt  the  conquest  of  his  patri- 
monial possessions  beyond  the  Alps.  He  no  sooner  made  his  appearance  there 
than  he  was  hailed  as  a  deliverer  by  all  disaffected  persons.  Bnt  being  de- 
feated at  the  battle  of  Tagliacozzo,  he  was  taken  prisoner  while  flying  from 
his  pursuers,  and  having  passed  through  the  miserable  farce  of  a  legal  trial, 
the  last  of  the  Hohenstaufens  closed  his  life  on  the  scaffold  on  the  29th  Octo- 
ber, 1268.  The  p>opes  now  had  the  satisfaction  of  having  utterly  destroyed 
the  family  of  their  most  powerful  enemy,  and  their  triumph  was  purchased 
by  the  complete  distraction  of  Germany,  the  dismemberment  of  Italy,  and 
the  ascendency  of  France. 

§  241.    8L  Louis,    (1216.)    1226.— -^t/^.  26, 1270. 

I.  JbinvilU^  (Seneschal  to  Louis)  Htst  de  B.  Loui^  p.  Ch.  du  FruM^  Par.  1668.  C  1761.  t  Im- 
dotici^  Vita  et  Conversacio  per  Gaufredum  de  BeUolocc^  Confeseorein,  et  GuU.  CamaUmmmy  Gla> 
pellanaoi  cjuSb  {Du  Chetns  vol.  V.  p.  444)  Ludotici  Ep.  do  eaptione  et  UberaUone  §u&>  (/ft.  p. 
80588.) 

XL  Wilk^n^  7th  vol :  Die  KrenzzQge  Lud.  des  Ilcil.  a.  der  Verlost  des  h.  Landea.  Lpa.  1882. 

Louis  IX.  was,  in  his  pious  conscientiousness,  a  sino^^  Christian ;  in  his 
scrupulous  austerities  and  saintly  humility,  a  rigid  monk ;  and  in  the  energy 
and  equity  of  his  transactions,  even  with  the  hierarchy,  a  noble  prince.  On 
his  recovery  from  a  dangerous  iUness  he  assumed  the  vow  of  the  cross,  and 
maintained  his  resolution  against  all  France  with  such  success  that  by  his 
policy  and  enthusiasm  the  whole  nation  was  induced  to  co-operate  in  the 
sacred  struggle.  The  Holy  Land  had  been  devastated  by  the  incnraons  of 
the  wild  tribe  of  the  Ghoworesmians,  and  had  once  more  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  (1247).  Palestine  could  be  conquered  only  in 
Egypt.  Damietta  was  taken  by  Louis  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1249,  but 
when  the  crusaders  advanced  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  between  the 
dykes  of  the  Kile  which  had  been  cut  through,  they  were  attacked  by  famine 
and  pestilence.  Louis  was  at  last  obliged  to  purchase  a  return  to  his  own 
land  with  the  wealth  of  his  kingdom.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  misfortunes  be 
was  still  unsubdued  in  spirit  and  unseduced  to  evil.  By  the  encouragement 
which  he  showed  to  the  third  estate,  and  by  the  record  which  he  made  of 
the  established  usages  of  the  nation  he  gave  a  firm  legal  basis  to  the  state,  and 
by  \\iQ  pragmatic  sanction  (1269)  gave  stability  to  the  national  church.*  In 
heart  he  was  not  unmindful  of  his  vow,  and  even  when  advanced  in  age,  with 
Christ's  crown  of  thorns  in  his  hand  he  called  upon  the  nobility  of  Franca 
by  their  love  and  honor  to  prosecute  the  crusades.  When  the  exx>edition 
accordingly  set  out,  it  was  induced,  by  the  hope  either  of  an  easier  conquest 
or  of  the  conversion  of  their  enemies,  or  by  the  influence  of  Charles  of  An- 


*  LeibnlUi  Mantissa.  P.  L  pi  157.    Comp.  Haumer,  toL  YL  p.  119a. 
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Jou,  to  turn  aside  for  the  inyasion  of  Tunis.  The  plan  of  estahlishing  a 
French  colony  there  was  fVostrated  by  the  carelessness  of  the  king,  and  the 
unfavorable  character  of  the  climate.  Louis  died  of  the  plagrie  before  Tunis, 
and  with  him  as  with  the  Emperor  Frederic,  perished  the  work  to  which  he 
had  dedicated  his  life.  Lonis  belonged  rather  to  a  former  age,  while  Fred- 
eric labored  fbr  results  which  could  be  attained  only  in  the  distant  future. 
Hence  both  of  them  seemed  to  toil  in  Tain,  but  both  were  illustrious  in  their 
lives. 

§  242.     T?^  Termination  of  the  Crusades. 

The  Latin  empire  in  Constantinople  continued  still,  but  it  was  perpetually 
torn  by  internal  divisions,  and  regarded  by  the  people  as  a  foreign  yoke.  Its 
capital  therefore  fell  an  easy  prey  even  to  the  feeble  arms  of  the  Greeks 
under  Michael  Palaeologus  (1261).  Palestine  and  Syria,  though  frequently 
reconquered,  were  always  again  lost  in  consequence  of  the  divisions  in  the 
Christian  host.  God  seemed  to  have  forsaken  his  own  cause,  {a)  The  ro- 
mantic enthusiasm  which  had  exhibited  so  many  interesting  forms  had  now 
given  place  to  a  more  sober,  but  more  selfish  spirit,  and  Mount  Calvaries  were 
constructed  nearer  home.  Gregory  X,  (1271-76)  exerted  all  the  influence 
which  a  pope  possessed,  to  obtain  possession  of  the  East  by  a  new  crusade, 
and  thus  preserve  it  for  Christianity,  but  his  efforts  were  entirely  vain.  (5) 
Ptolemais  (Acre),  the  last  fortress  of  the  crusaders,  was  stormed  by  the  Egyp- 
tian host  on  the  18th  May,  1291.  (c)  The  only  benefit  which  the  crusades 
coold  accomplish  was  for  the  spiritual  and  commercial  interests  of  the  West- 
em  nations,  and  this  ofiBce  they  had  now  fulfiUed.  {d) 

§  243.     Rudolph  of  Ha^Jyurg,    127»-91.     The  Sicilian  Vespers, 

The  Grerman  throne  had  been  for  a  long  time  vacant  when  the  Count  of 
Hapsbnrg  became  king  by  the  choice  of  the  more  powerful  princes  of  the 
empire.  He  now  endeavored  to  obtain  the  papal  acknowledgment,  and  took 
the  o«th  which  had  been  customary  ever  since  the  time  of  Otho  lY.,  because 
Alphonso  of  Castile,  a  rival  king,  whom  Gregory  X,  had  persuaded  to  re- 
nounce all  daims  upon  the  crown,  was  yet  linng.  With  the  moderation  of 
a  mind  powerful  in  its  proper  sphere,  Rudolph  abandoned  all  the  rights  of 
the  empire  to  its  Italian  dependencies,  and  confined  his  attention  to  the 
establishment  of  a  legal  government  in  Germany,  and  to  the  attainment 
of  the  power  which  his  family  needed  for  its  maintenance.  lie  therefore 
socceeded  in  living  on  terms  of  honorable  peace  with  the  pope,  who  needed 
a  powerful  support  against  the  infiuence  of  France  in  Lower  Italy,  and  he 
had  opportunity  to  pave  the  way  for  the  future  independence  of  the  empire,  (a) 

n)  Compi  SlnreDteB  dea  Templen  in  DUU^  L«ben  u.  Werke  d.  Tronbad.  Zwlck.  1889.  p.  689. 

h)  Humb€riu9  d4  RomanU  (in  Uie  8erylo«  of  the  pope,)  de  his,  qoM  traetand*  Tidebantur  in  ConoL 
g<PB.  Logd.  (JfoiMl  ToL  XXIY.  p.  109S8.) 

€)  Marinu*  SaniOut,  Secretorum  fldelinm  crncis  I IIL  P.  XII.  c.  21ss.  {Bongarn  vol.  II.)  Ahul- 
feda  Cblmaelf  preaent.)  AnnaL  Mo&lero.  vol.  V.  p.  95ss. 

d)  n«cr«D,  EntwickL  d.  Folgen  d.  Kreuzz.  £  Europa.  QGtL  ISOa  (Hist  W.  vol.  II.)  liegenhogen, 
de  frnctibaa  qaoa  hamanttaa,  libertas,  mercatara  etc  porcepeiint  e  bcUo  t»cra  Annst  1S09. 

a)  Codex  epiitolarls  Bod.  L  ed.  GerherU  8.  BlasU.  1722.  t  aax.  Bodmann,  Lps  ISOS.    Bothmer, 
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Clement  IV,  had  reason  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  his  policy  with  respect  to 
the  Sicilies,  for  instead  of  deriving  any  pecuniary  aid  from  Oharies  of  Aiyon, 
that  prince  was  continually  exacting  money  from  him.  (h)  So  intolerable 
were  the  oppressions  of  the  French  in  Sicily  that  even  Gregory  X.  predicted 
that  a  day  of  vengeance  wonld  soon  arrive  against  his  royal  vassal,  (e)  But 
when  Martin  IV,  (1281^5)  a  Frenchman,  and  subservient  to  French  inter- 
ests, was  seated  in  the  papal  chair,  (d)  at  the  ringing  of  the  vesper  bells  on 
the  third  day  in  Easter,  1282,  an  insurrection  broke  forth,  and  every  French- 
man on  the  island  was  slain.  Peter  of  Aragon,  on  account  of  his  marriage 
with  Constantia,  the  daughter  of  Manfred,  was  proclaimed  King  of  Sicily,  and 
was  immediately  excommunicated  by  the  pope.  Charles  of  A^jon  retained 
possession  only  of  Naples,  and  the  popes  lost  all  influence  in  Sicily  until  new 
relations  were  formed  with  France  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  centuxy, 
when  a  reconciliation  was  effected,  (e) 

§  224.     The  Hermit  in  the  Papal  Chair.    July  b.^Dec.  18,  1294. 

Boehmer,  ItegesL  p.  888.  PtoUmaei  Luc.  (an  eje-wltneas)  H.  ecc.  XXIV,  298iL  Baynftld.  ad 
ann.  1291  Jacofti  CardinalU  Carmen  de  yita,  and  de  caiionisatlone  CoeL  {Murat.  vol  IIL  P.  L  pi 
eiasa.  66588.)  Petrui  de  Alliaco,  Vita  Coel.  (AcU  6S.  Mi^.  vol  IV.  p.  4S6.>-a»«<Me<fi<  Oppi  {met- 
Uc)  ed.  Telera,  Noap.  1640.  4.  (Bibl.  PP.  Logi  Tol  XXV.) 

The  French  influence  in  Naples  had  gained  over  a  party  among  the  cardi- 
nals, which  was  opposed  by  another,  embracing  various  shades  of  distinction, 
called  the  papal,  the  Italian,  and  the  German.  But  when  neither  of  these 
parties  was  found  strong  enough  to  elect  one  of  its  own  number  to  the  papal 
chair,  nt  the  suggestion  of  the  name  of  Peter  de  Murrhone^  a  hermit  and  a 
popular  saint,  residing  at  Abruzzo,  all  agreed  to  bestow  their  votes  on  him, 
each  party  hoping  to  find  in  him  an  instrument  for  its  own  purposes.  He 
assumed  the  name  of  Celestine  F.,  and  never  renounced  his  saintly  poverty 
and  his  former  simplicity  of  life.  But  with  the  exception  of  the  King  of 
Naples,  to  whose  influence  he  surrendered  himself,  and  whose  favorites  he 
ai)pointed  cardinals,  all  parties  soon  perceived  his  utter  unfitness  for  the  office 
of  government.  Hence,  when  he  had  confirmed  the  rigid  regulations  of 
Gregory  X.  with  respect  to  the  limitation  and  seclusion  of  the  conclave,  (a) 
he  was  induced  by  Cardinal  Cajetanvs,  who  acted  in  behalf  of  the  older  car- 
dinals, although  with  the  view  of  himself  becoming  pope,  voluntarily  to 
resign  his  ofiSce.  Instead  of  the  solitude  of  the  mountain  for  which  he  had 
longed,  his  successor  consigned  him  to  the  solitude  of  a  prison,  in  which  he 
died  (1296).  By  his  third  successor  he  had  assigned  to  him  (1818)  a  place 
among  the  saints,  and  by  Dante  a  place  in  hell,  (h) 


Rog.  p.  5188.   PertM  toL  IV.  p.  SS^a.—Le  Bret^  de  pnid.  Bad.  in  rebus  cam  Carta  perae^  Tab. 

1TS8.4. 

h)  Mariene^  Tbea.  nor.  vol.  IL  p.  174. 179.    c)  Saba  MaUupina  VL  4.    <0  Bo4h$nerf  &eg.  88Sa^ 
0)  Mich.  Amari,  la  gaeira  del  Vespro  SldUano.  Palermo.  1843.  ed.  4  Fir.  1851. 
a)  Proclaimed  at  Lyons,  1274    Mansi  vol.  XXIV.  p.  Slss.    V)  Inferno  III,  68m. 
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§  245.    Boniface  VIIL    Dec,  24, 1294.— t?cf.  11,  1303. 

PUL  iMC  H.  eee.  XXIY,  Se.  (Comp.  Cod.  PaUr.  Id  Murat.  vol  XI.  p.  1218m.)  For  HiAt  & 
orif.  docnmeots,  (i>  du  Puy)  Hist  du  diflTerend  entro  le  Pape  Boniface  et  Phil  lo  Bel.  Par.  1655.  f 
BaOiH,  Hist  des  ddm^lez  du  P.  BoniC  aveo  PbiL  ed.  2.  Par.  171S.  \2.—Rubeu9,  Bonif.  et  fatnllia  Ca- 
JeCaoorain.  Rom.  IWl.  To9U^  Storla  dl  Bon.  YIII.  e  de*  suol  tempi.  Rum.  1S46.— IF!  Drumann^ 
Bon.  d.  YIII.  KSnigsb.  1S52.  S  Th. 


Cfijetanus  of  Anagni,  a  jurist  and  a  priest,  who  had  grown  old  while 
employed  in  the  affairs  of  the  Roman  court,  ascended  the  papal  chair  under 
the  name  of  BonifoM  YIII.  This  distinction  he  attained  through  the  recom- 
mendadon  of  his  enemy  the  King  of  l^Taples.  Actuated  by  a  frantic  hatred 
to  the  Ghibelline  party  he  sent  into  banishment  the  powerful  family  of  the 
Golonna  who  now  declared  Celestine^s  resignation  invalid,  and  drove  the 
plough  over  Palestrina  the  town  in  which  they  resided.  He  reproved  Philip 
of  France  for  having  seized  upon  the  property  of  the  Church,  and  for  an 
adnlteration  of  the  coin,  and  according  to  a  right  then  conceded  to  the  hier- 
archy, he  proposed  to  act  as  a  mediator  (1205)  in  the  sanguinary  war  between 
that  prince  and  Edward  I.  of  England.  Philip  the  Fair  forbade  his  inter- 
ference, and  when  Boniface  forbade  all  taxation  of  Church  property,  (a)  the 
king  prohibited  any  exportation  of  the  precious  metals.  That  he  might  not 
lose  an  his  revenues  from  France,  and  as  he  was  already  forsaken  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  French  clergy,  the  pope  sought  to  become  reconciled  to  Philip  by 
giving  the  mildest  construction  to  his  own  prohibition.  Both  kings  now  con- 
sented that  he  should  decide  their  difficulties,  not,  however,  as  the  pope,  but 
as  one  sdected  by  the  parties  for  that  special  purpose.  No  sooner,  however, 
was  his  decision  made  known  in  a  Bull  (June  80,  1298),  than  Philip  refused 
to  comply  with  its  requisitions,  because  it  did  not  properly  respect  the  right 
of  prior  possession  against  that  of  recent  conquest.  Reproaches  of  royal 
oppression,  and  papal  treachery  to  the  Church,  were  exchanged  between 
them,  and  the  legate  in  France,  as  a  French  bishop,  was  thrown  into  prison 
tat  high  treason.  Angry  edicts  were  proclaimed  by  Boniface  on  the  5th  of 
December,  1801,  summoning  the  French  prelates  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of 
reforming  the  king  and  the  empire.  The  king,  whose  ordinary  government 
wee  eminently  deQ>otio,  now  appealed  to  his  people,  and  convened  a  general 
Diet  of  his  kingdom.  The  three  estates  were  unanimous  in  maintaining  the 
independence  of  the  French  kingdom  (1802).  An  extract  from  the  papal 
decrees  which  had  been  so  falsified  as  to  make  it  in  tlie  highest  degree  offen- 
siTe  to  the  royal  jfeelings,  declared  every  one  a  heretic  who  did  not  believe 
that  the  king  in  temporal  as  well  as  in  spiritual  matters  was  subject  to  the 
pope.  To  this  the  king  replied  by  declaring  every  one  a  fool  who  did  not 
bdiere  that  the  King  of  France  was  in  temporal  things  subject  to  no  one.  (b) 
Boniface  now  commence<l  a  contest  with  the  whole  French  nation,  and  al- 
though he  denied  that  he  had  ever  claimed  France  as  a  papal  fief,  he  never- 
theless maintained  that  every  creature,  under  peril  of  his  final  perdition,  was 


a)  dertda  laleos:  Staet.  J>€cretak  lib.  8.  tit  28.  e.  & 

I)  TbegienaiM:  AaBcnlta  iUl.    The  spurious:  Deum  time.    BaiUetf  p.  108,1118.    Drumann^ 
v«L  IL  p.  19L 
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bound  to  obey  the  Roman  bishop,  (r)  He  then  proceeded  to  ezcommanioate 
the  king,  who  appealed  once  more  to  a  general  Diet  of  his  empire  (June, 
1808).  Before  that  body  he  had  the  pope  accused  of  the  most  monstrous 
crimes,  and  demanded  that  a  general  council  should  be  snmmoned  to  adjodi- 
cate  upon  them.  The  pope  pronounced  an  interdict  upon  the  whole  of 
France,  abrogated  the  privileges  of  the  universities,  and  bestowed  the  French 
crown  upon  the  Emperor  of  Gennany.  Philip's  chancellor,  William  of  3V 
garet^  and  Sciarra  Colonna^  the  expelled  cardinal,  surprised  and  imprisoned 
the  pope  (Sept.  7)  in  his  own  city  of  AnagnL  In  the  hands  of  his  enemies 
he  now  resolved  to  die  like  Ilim,  whose  earthly  vicar  he  professed  to  be. 
After  a  confinement  of  three  days  he  was  liberated  by  his  own  countrymen, 
but  grief  for  the  dishonor  he  had  suifered  had  broken  his  heart.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  Boniface  thought  more  of  himself  and  of  his  treasures  than  of  the 
general  welfare,  but  he  was  impelled  forward  by  his  idea  of  the  pontificate, 
his  conduct  was  in  the  very  spirit  of  Gregory,  he  only  mistook  in  some  cases 
the  proper  hour  for  action,  and  in  general  had  not  observed  the  great  changes 
which  had  taken  place  since  the  time  of  his  predecessor.  Subsequent  ages 
have  held  him  responsible  for  his  misfortunes.  But  kings  had  learned  the 
secret  of  repelling  papal  assumptions,  the  universal  dominion  of  the  hierarchy 
had  been  broken,  and  public  opinion,  expressed  in  powerful  tones,  had  pro- 
nounced its  disapproval  of  all  attempts  to  blend  the  spiritual  with  the  secu- 
lar authority,  (d) 

§  246.     Commencement  of  the  Babylonian  ExiU. 

Although  Benedict  XL  (Oct.  22,  1803 — June  7,  1804),  was  a  steadfiot 
friend  of  his  predecessor,  he  was  compelled  to  yield  to  adverse  circumstances. 
Accordingly  he  availed  himself  of  an  honorable  embassy  Arora  Philip  to  ob- 
tain a  reconciliation  with  that  monarch,  in  which  all  decrees  against  France 
were  revoked,  so  far  as  appeared  consistent  with  the  honor  of  the  papacy,  (a) 
When  the  conclave  was  assembled  for  the  election  of  his  successor,  it  was 
found  that  the  party  of  Boniface  was  a  complete  match  for  that  of  France, 
but  the  superior  policy  of  the  latter  prevailed,  and  Bertrand  d'Agoust,  Arch- 
bishop of  Bordeaux,  a  creature  of  Boniface,  but  secretly  pledged  to  act  with 
the  French  party,  was  unanimously  elected,  (b)  Clement  F.  (Jime  6,  1805— 
April  20,  1814)  never  crossed  the  Alps,  but  in  the  year  1809  fixed  upon  Avig- 
non as  his  residence.  By  the  appointment  of  numerous  French  cardinals  he 
secured  the  election  of  a  successor  of  the  same  political  character  with  him- 
self. These  were  generally  French  court  bishops  who  directed  the  Qsurp*- 
tions  of  the  hierarchy  only  against  other  nations.  Although  Olement  sub- 
jected the  French  Church  to  the  payment  of  tithes  to  the  king,  repealed 
some  parts  of  Boniface's  bulls,  and  made  others  inapplicable  to  FVanoe, 
avoided  with  difficulty  a  formal  condemnation  of  Boniface  himself,  and  ven- 


c)  Unam  sanctam :  Eoetrav.  comtn.  lib.  I.  tit  8.  c.  1.    Drumann^  vol.  II.  p.  STsa. 

d)  PanUy  Purpator.  XVI,  DTsb.  XXVII,  TOsa.  AfgtdhiA  de  Columnn^  (Archhlsh.  of  BourgH^ 
d.  1816)  de  potc^itiite  regia  et  pontlflcla.  {GoUfatfti  Monarchia  8.  R.  Imp.  Fret  1614  £  vol  11.  p.  Ml) 
Joannes  de  Pnrrhisiis^  (Dominic,  d.  1804.)  Tr.  do  pot  regla  et  papalL  (lb.  p.  108.) 

2)  Jiaynald  ad  ann.  1804    Du  Puy,  p.  207fla.       h)  ViUani^  VIII,  80. 
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tared  only  in  secret  to  recall  a  compulsory  public  recommendation  of  the 
French  prince  for  election  to  the  imperial  dignity,  he  hurled  the  most  terri- 
ble onithemas  (1309)  against  the  republic  of  Venice  for  its  attempt  to  gain 
forcible  possession  of  Ferrara,  and  when  Henry  VII.  of  Luxemburg  went  on 
a  militiry  expedition  to  Rome  he  renewed  all  the  exorbitant  demands  of  his 
Itreilece'^i^rs.  Henry  died  in  the  midst  of  his  victories  (1313),  and  it  y^  then 
(irjclalmod  in  the  papal  bulls  that  the  pope  was  the  emperor^s  lord  paramount, 

and  consequently  that  wlien  the  imperial  throne  was  vacant  the  pope  was 

iliu  imperial  regent  in  Italy,  (c) 

§  247.     Louis  of  Bavaria.    1314-47.    Joanna  of  N^nphs. 

I  Oris.  I)occ  in  Olemchlagfr^  SUtab*gcscb,  dcd  roui.  Kabcrth.  1.  Ilalftc  dos  U  Jhli.  Frkf.  1755. 
i  ^hmer,  RegenU  Imp.  1814-47.  Frkf.  1S39.  4.  &  Additam  I.  Frkf.  1S41.  4.  Vita  Lml  IV.  Al- 
Uri.  JftJUiitl  Lad.  Bavaras,  Jo.  VictoriennlH  and  others  in  Boehmer,  Fontwi  rer.  Gcrni.  vol.  I.  Z7*r- 
wHab  llokenburg^  Lad.  IV.  defcnsns.  Mod.  IClSa.  8  vols.  4.  GfiraUf,  Deffndio  Lud.  IV.  Ingolst. 
Vli4-jr<inAtfrr,Ludw.  IV.  LandDh.  1312.    .Sc/^/f,  Biogr.  v.  K.  LodH.  Sulz.  1822. 

After  a  long  and  violent  assembly  of  the  French  and  Italian  cardinals, 
John  XXIL  was  presented  to  the  people  as  their  pope  (1816-34).    While  yet 
in  Lyons  he  gave  his  oath  to  the  Italians  that  he  would  never  mount  a  beast 
except  on  his  journey  to  Rome,  and  accordingly  embarked  by  ship  for  Avig- 
non, and  never  left  his  palace  there.    In  Germany,  LouU  of  Bavaria  and 
Preifric  of  Austria  were  contending  for  the  imperiid  crown,  and  at  that  time 
it  api)eared  to  be  the  interest  of  France  to  allow  the  power  of  the  empire  to 
expend  it.self  in  these  civil  dissensions.     Hence,  when  Louis  had  made  his 
opponent  a  prisoner  (1322),  and  in  opposition  to  the  summons  that  he  should 
»abiuit  to  the  decision  of  the  pope,  pleaded  that  his  title  to  the  crown  was 
already  complete  by  the  choice  of  the  princes  of  the  empire,  John  simply  re- 
plied by  a  ban  of  excommunication  and  an  interdict  (1324).    But  even  the 
papal  sanction  of  a  breach  of  faitli  was  inefTectual  to  make  it  tolerable  to  the 
lojal  spirit  of  the  Germans.    Louis  came  to  an  agreement  with  his  opponent, 
and  after  a  formal  appeal  to  a  general  council  caused  himself  to  bo  crowned 
emperor  at  Rome,  and  a  pious  mendicant  monk  to  be  placed  in  the  papal 
chair  (1328).    No  sooner,  however,  was  his  army  withdrawn  from  Italy  than 
Lis  power  in  that  country  ceased,  the  pope  whom  he  had  set  up  was  sent  to 
Avignon,  and  a  papal  decree  announced  that  Italy  was  for  ever  separated  from 
Germany.    On  the  one  side  of  the  Alps  the  emperor^s,  and  on  the  other  side 
the  pope^d  extreme  pretensions  to  a  universal  dominion  were  advocated  by 
'  influential  writers,  (a)    By  his  passionate  interference  in  ull  kinds  of  theo- 
logical controversy  John  XXIL  gave  occasion  for  the  imputation  that  he  was 
hiia^'lf  infected  with  heresy.  (&)    In  his  proud  theocratic  pretensions  t]ie 
Gernums  could  perceive  nothing  higher  than  the  instigations  of  France.    The 
interdict,  however,  though  but  partially  carried  into  effect,  was  not  without 


e)  F.  n'  BarthMd^  Komcnng  Ileinr.  v.  Lutzelburg.  KOnlgsb.  I$d0*v.  2  vols. 

a)  On  the  imperial  side :  Jfantilitit  of  Padua  and  John  of  Janditn  In  their  principal  Joint  pro' 
dnetiflD,  abnut  132S,  Defenaor  pacis.  {Goldmii  Monarcbia,  vol.  IL  p.  154.)  On  the  papal  Fide:  Aur- 
g^tiiniu  THumphtM^  Snmma  do  potest  ecc  ad.  Ja  Ang.  Yind.  1473.  and  often.  Altarus  Pelagiua. 
U  [tLuicta  eccIe«iaoL  L  IL  Ulm.  1474.  Yen.  1560.  t 

h)  GuiL  Occam,  Comp.  erromm  Joannis  P.  (^Goldaati  1.  e.  vol  IL  p.  957.) 
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its  inflaenoo  in  disturbing  the  popular  tranquillity.  A  reconciliation  with  the 
Church  was  sought  for  by  Louis,  and  although  it  was  desired  by  Benedict  XIL 
(1884-42)  no  less  than  by  the  emperor,  it  was  prevented  by  French  influence. 
Tills  dependence  of  the  popes  induced  the  imperial  princes  to  form  the  Unt 
Electoral  Alliance  at  Rtme  (July  16, 1888),  and  Louis  announced  that  the 
imper&l  dignity  came  directly  from  God  alone,  (c)  But  as  the  emperor  had 
done  violence  to  the  feelings  of  his  people,  sometimes  by  arbitrary  invasions 
of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Church,  and  sometimes  by  pusillanimous  conces- 
sions, Clement  VI.  (1842-^2)  succeeded  in  obtaining  five  electoral  Totes  in 
favor  of  Charles  IV,  the  son  of  the  King  of  Bohemia  (1846).  But  this  par- 
son-king was  obliged  immediately  to  take  refuge  in  France,  and  did  not  reach 
the  ignominy  of  a  new  election  and  coronation  until  after  the  death  of  Louis, 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  most  ruinous  sacrifices  (1849).  In  Naples  the  Hun- 
garian prince,  Andreas,  the  husband  of  the  young  royal  heiress,  Joanna,  was 
murdered  (1345).  Ilis  widow,  who  was  soon  after  married  to  her  cousin,  the 
Prince  of  Toronto,  was  compelled  to  fly  before  the  vengeance  of  the  Hunga- 
rians to  A\ignon.  Clement  VI.,  her  liege  lord  and  her  judge  in  the  place 
of  God,  solemnly  pronounced  the  beautiful  queen  innocent  of  the  murder  of 
her  husband,  and  confirmed  her  recent  marriage.  She,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  she  might  obtain  funds  to  carry  on  a  war  with  the  Hungarians,  sold 
Avignon  to  the  papal  see  (1848),  and  after  various  vicissitudes  of  war, 
obtained  permanent  possession  of  her  patrimonial  estates  through  the  media 
tion  of  the  pope. 

§  248.     Close  of  the  Buhy Ionian  Exile, 

In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  pope  and  the  weakness  of  the  em- 
peror, in  Italy,  every  city  there  made  eftbrts  to  attain  independence,  and 
whenever  this  was  secured,  innumerable  factions  and  tyrants  commenced  a 
struggle  with  each  other.  The  result  was  that  all  considerate  persons  began 
to  long  for  some  powerful  head  who  could  rule  over  the  whole.  These  de- 
sires, however,  were  not  satisfied  by  Charles  JV.,  whose  expedition  to  Borne 
(1854)  was  welcomed  with  great  enthusiasm  by  tlie  people,  for  the  only 
object  of  that  monarch  was  to  obtain  the  pageant  of  a  coronation.  Innocent 
VI.  (1352-62),  a  prince  well  versed  in  legal  science  and  of  strict  integrity, 
recognized  the  necessity  of  a  reformation,  and  he  even  entered  upon  it  him- 
self by  reducing  the  splendor  of  his  court,  and  attempting  to  appropriate  to 
the  actual  service  of  the  Church  the  treasures  accumulated  from  various . 
benefices.  The  estates  of  the  Church  had  been  divided  into  many  indepen- 
^dent  cities  and  principalities,  or  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  neighboring 
governments.  In  vain  the  popes  resorted  to  terrible  excommunications  to 
frighten  these  ecclesiastical  robbers ;  the  papal  government  was  not  restored 
until  Albornoz,  the  cardinal  legate  (1858-67),  succeeded  in  raising  a  bold  cru- 
sade on  a  small  scale,  and  brought  into  action  all  tlie  arts  of  a  skilful  diplomacy. 
The  Romans  had  been  for  a  brief  period  intoxicated  with  the  idea  of  free- 
dom and  universal  dominion,  excited  by  their  tribune  Cola  di  Riemo,*  but 

c)  OtentcMag&r^  N.  €3.    Boehmsr^  Reg.  ]>.  120. 

*  F.  Papmcordt,  Col^di  Rienzo  u.  8.  Zeit  Hunb.  lS4t 
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when  they  saw  the  eternal  dtj  heooming  almost  desolate  in  consequence  of 
the  absence  of  the  pope,  all,  especially  those  to  whom  the  higher  object  of 
the  papacy  was  dear,  became  anxions  for  his  return.  Urban  V.  (1862-70), 
in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  his  cardinals  and  the  king  of  Frtmce,  at  last 
retamed  to  Rome  (1867).  He  was  soon,  however,  compelled  to  return 
to  ATignon  by  the  unsettled  condition  of  affairs  in  Italy.  Gregory  XL 
<1370-78)  onoe  more  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  his  Italian  subjects,  and 
was  carried  back  by  the  Romans  in  triumph  (1877).  Tot  the  cities  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  States  were  not  unmindful  of  their  independence,  for  they  were 
careM  to  intimate  that  all  regard  for  religion  must  be  laid  aside  when  it  be- 
comes hostile  to  freedom,  and  that  nothing  but  death  could  render  the  resi- 
deoee  of  the  pope  in  Italy  absolutely  certain. 

§  249.     The  Schimi. 

I.  Orif:  I>occL  in  Raynald,  BuIum.  Mid  lo  Buiaei  Hist  Unir.  Parts,  vol  IV.  Theodoricut  ds 
A'iMi,  de  ichlBiiuite  Inter  Papos  et  Antipapaa  (till  14ia)  L  IIL  et  nonius  unionis.  Boa.  IMO.  t 
Ar^r  16Q9. 

II.  Dh  Puy^  Uict  da  nctiisme  1378-142Sb  Par.  1654.  and  often.  Maimbourg^  Hist  du  grand 
•eUsma  d'ocddant  Par.  1678.  Ucbers.  1792. 

The  election  of  an  Italian  pope  was  at  lost  obtained  by  the  persevering 
obstinacy  of  the  Roman  people.      The  Archbisliop  of  Bari,    Urban   VI. 
(1378-89),  a  Neapolitan,  was  favorably  inclined  toward  the  people,  though 
toward  the  cardinals,  whose  opposition  to  himself  he  well  knew,  he  evinced 
the  natural  severity  of  his  character.    The  twelve  cardinals  from  beyond  the 
Alps  tlierefore  fled  to  Anagni,  hired  a  band  of  condottieri,  declared  tlie  elec- 
tion of  Urban  invalid  because  under  constraint,  drew  three  Italian  cardinals  by 
artfol  promises  into  their  conclave  at  Fondi,  and  chose  Cardinal  Robert  of 
Geneva  for  their  pope,  under  the  name  of  Clement  VIL  (1878-94).    He  took 
op  his  residence  at  Avignon,  and  through  the  influence  of  France  he  was 
gradoally  acknowledged  in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  in  Scotland,  Savoy  and 
Lorraine,  and  was  regarded  as  the  proper  successor  of  the  French  popes.    In 
exposition  to  Joanna  of  Naples,  who  had  likewise  declared  in  favor  of  Ge- 
ment.  Urban  stirred  up  Charles  of  Durazzo,  the  heir-apparent  to  her  throne, 
and  recalled  the  memory  of  her  deed  of  blood.    The  queen  then  adopted  the 
French  prince  Louis  of  Ai\]ou,  whom  Clement  invested  with  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  sustained  in  the  exp^ises  of  his  war.     Charles  having  seized 
upon  the  person  of  Joanna^  had  her  put  to  death  in  prison,  and  maintained 
posseasion  of  Naples.    But  Urban  soon  after  became  displeased  witli  him 
iMcaufie  he  refnsed  to  bestow  Capua  on  a  nephew  of  the  pope,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  asMStance  he  had  received,  excommunicated  him,  was  besieged  by 
bim  in  Nooera,  and  was  finally  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  Genoa.    In  his 
flight  through  die  midst  of  his  enemies  he  had  five  cardinals  bound  and  con- 
veyed with  him  to  Genoa,  where  they  were  pnt  to  death.    Both  popes  were 
Borronnded  by  a  train  of  cardinals,  so  that  the  decease  of  both  would  have 
no  effect  in  diminishing  the  schism.    To  sustain  the  expenses  of  the  war  be- 
tween two  popes  and  of  two  distinct  papal  courts,  it  was  necessary  to  devise 
Qew  methods  of  extortion  by  whidi  every  thing  on  earth  and  in  heaven  was 
put  up  for  sale.    Each  pope  was  under  the  other's  ban,  the  people  were 
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necessarily  the  only  arbitrators  of  this  controversy,  and  the  orgaoB  of  the 
popular  will  were  those  who  represented  the  interests  of  science.  The  fiwt 
actual  movement  for  the  attainment  of  peace  was  made  by  the  University  of 
Paris.  The  only  practicable  method  by  which  this  strife  could  be  composed 
seemed  to  be  the  simultaneous  abdication  of  both  competitors.  Peter  de 
Luna,  under  the  name  of  Benedict  XIII.^  was  then  reigning  (after  18d4)  in 
Avignon,  and  Angelo  Corrario,  under  that  of  Gregory  XIL^  in  Rome  (after 
1406).  On  then-  election  both  had  promised  to  make  the  sacrifice  which  the 
interests  of  the  Church  required,  but  both,  on  various  pretexts,  refused  to 
abide  by  their  engagements.  Benedict  was  then  abandoned  by  the  French, 
and  fled  into  Spain.  Both  popes  were  finally  forsaken  by  their  cardinals, 
who,  appealing  to  Christ  himself,  a  general  council  and  a  future  pope,  assem- 
bled at  Leghorn  (1408). 

§  250.     The  Council  of  Pisa.    March  25~Avg.  7,  1409. 

I.  Acts  of  Council,  In  Mauttl  vol.  XXVIs.  Theod.  de  Kienty  de  sebism.  Ill,  SSas.  [Landom^ 
pp.  46S-492.] 

II.  Lfnfant^  HLst.  du  Cone,  dc  PL^e.  Amst  1724.  1727.  2  rote.  4.  J,  If.  v.  WMaenh^rg,  dtogras- 
sen  KVorMmml.  des  15.  n.  16.  Jahrh.  (Const  1S40.  4  vols.)  vol  IL  pc  48a&  Comp.  11^/^0,  kriL 
BeleuchL  Tub.  1&41. 

There  appeared  to  be  no  way  in  which  this  struggle  between  the  rivil 
claimants  of  the  papal  dignity  could  be  legally  terminated,  but  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  whole  Church,  in  wliom  the  highest  degree  of  power  oooH 
bo  combined.    The  cardinals  now  laid  aside  their  divisions,  and  by  the  advice 
of  the  Universities,  convoked  a  general  Council  at  Pisa.     The  priesthood 
was  represented  by  twenty-four  cardinals  and  two  hundred  bishops,  present 
either  in  person  or  by  proctors ;  the  monastic  orders  by  three  hundred  ab- 
bots ;  scientific  bodies  by  deputies  from  the  universities,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  masters  in  theology,  and  three  hundred  graduates  of  the  Roman  and 
canonical  law ;  and  the  state  especially  by  the  envoys  of  France  and  Eng- 
land.   In  opposition  to  the  protests  of  the  two  popes,  Rupert,  £mp«t)r  of 
Germany,  and  Ladislaus,  King  of  Naples,  the  council  confirmed  the  principle* 
defended  by  Gerson^  Chancellor  of  Paris,  aflfirming  that  the  power  with 
which  Christ  invested  the  Church  was  independent  of  the  pope.    Both  Bene- 
dict and  Gregory  were  then  summoned  before  the  council,  and  after  a  fomud 
trial  were  deposed  for  contumacy  and  the  violation  of  their  engagement. 
The  representatives  of  the  Church,  however,  well  knew  that  they  conid 
hope  for  no  influence   or  success  unless   they  removed  the  innumenble 
abuses  then  prevalent.     The  cardinals  therefore  bound  themselves  by  m 
oath,  that  whoever  should  be  elected  from  their  number,  should  never  dis- 
solve the  council  until  it  had  completed  the  work  of  reformation  in  the  head 
and  members  of  the  Church.    Peter  of  Candia,  an  aged  and  quiet  man  who 
afterwards  bore  the  name  of  Alexander  F.,  was  made  choice  of,  and  that  be 
might  make  those  preparations  which  ho  alleged  to  be  necessary,  he  imme- 
diately postponed  the  work  of  reformation  to  a  council  which  he  promieBd 
to  convene  in  three  years  from  that  date.    By  his  unreatrained  liberality  tbe 


*  Tr.  de  nnltate  £o&  and  Libellos  de  aoferlbilitate  papae  ab  Eoc.  (0pp.  toL  IL  P.  L) 
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remiirces  of  the  Church  were  in  a  short  time  squandered.  Benedict  still 
maintained  his  claims  in  Spain  and  Scotland,  and  Gregory  was  acknowledged 
by  Bupert  and  Ladislaus.  Christendom  beheld  with  amazement  three  popes 
within  its  bounds,  and  all  its  abuses  continued  without  restraint. 

§  251.     The  Council  of  ConsUince,    Nov,  5,  14M-^;)ri7  22,  1418. 

L  BflSpectlsg  John  XXIII.,  after  Platina  bis  secretary,  consult  Th€<Hl.  ds  Niem^  Vita  Jo.  (,/TanIt^ 
Cooc  Const  \\>l  II.  P.  XV.  p.  885.)  Invectiva  in  diffurifntein  a  C<»nst.  Couc.  Ja  (/&.  P.  XIV.  p. 
SM.)  and  L.  Aretinus,  Comincntar.  {Jfurat  vol.  XIX.  p.  927s.^>— M:icnum  oecuni.  Cnnstnntienbo 
Oioc.  ed.  ff&rm.  ton  der  Hardly  FrcC  ct  Lps.  69T8fl.  7  vols,  t  Thtod.  Vrie^  an  Augustintan  of  Osna- 
Iraek,  dt*  eoosolatione  Ecc.  (alw  Hist,  du  Cone.  Con»t.  in  Ifardi,  vol.  I.  p.  1.) 

IL  L^n/tini,  Illst  du  Cone,  do  Const  Ainst  (1714.)  1727.  2  vol!».  4.    BuurgeoU  du  Chaht^ntU 

aoarelle  ni*t  da  Cone  de  Conat  Par.  1718.  4.    Royko^  Gesoh.  d.  KVers.  zu  Kostnltz.  Vieii.  * 

Pr^ne.  17SSaa.  4  vols.  (1st  &  2d  vols.  2d  od.  1796.)    Anchhach.  Lcbon  K.  Sijrl!*m.  (according  to  Win- 

Heck.)  Frkl  (1889a.)  vol  II.     Wevten}>€rg  vol.  II.  p.  69m.    [Landon,  pp.  150-162.    A  Bonnechwf. 

<S  80QL)  oa  Qersoo,  John  Iloaa,  and  the  Cooncil  of  Constance,  repubL  In  1858.  Par.] 

C'Ossa,  the  cardinal  legate,  who  displayed  great  talents  in  the  management 
of  secular  affairs,  but  was  totally  destitute  of  all  spiritual  character,  had 
JLIexander  V.  brought  to  Bologna,  that  ho  might  close  his  days  in  that  city 
^410).     Having  expelled  the  Visconti  from  Bologna,  Cossa  ruled  without 
X'estralnt  as  the  tyrant  of  that  city,  and  the  carduials  were  obliged  to  make 
choice  of  him  as  the  successor  in  the  papal  chair.    lie  assumed  the  name  of 
'Uokn  XX 1 11,^  and  was  soon  driven  from  the  Ecclesiastical  States  in  a  war 
■^ith  I^iA^hius.     The  emperor  Sigumiuml  refused  to  afford  him  any  assistance 
tmlces  he  would  appoint  some  place  beyond  the  Alps  in  which  a  council 
ahouid  be  assembled  for  the  removal  of  the  schism,  and  the  accomplishment 
of  tlie  ecclesiastical  reformation  demanded  by  the  people.    The  place  agreed 
upon  by  the  i>ope  and  the  emperor  was  Constance,  and  the  council  was  sum- 
moned to  convene  on  the  first  of  November.    Full  of  anxiety  and  perplexed 
▼ith  conflicting  views,  John  XXIII.  repaired  to  Constance  on  the  29th  Oct., 
1414.     Besides  the  representatives  of  the  clerg}*,  a  great  multitude  of  secu- 
lir  lords  came  together  there,  presenting  an  array  of  all  the  glory  of  Europe. 
At  tlie  head  of  the  civil  powers  stood  the  emperor  with  the  sincere  intention 
of  effecting  the  reformation  of  the  Church,     Gerson  and  the  Cardinal  Peter 
iAiUy  were  the  principal  leaders  of  the  reforming  party.    Their  superior 
power  in  the  assembly  was  evinced  and  increased  by  the  arrangement  that 
the  voting  should  take  place  by  nations.    This  rule  was  adopted  on  account 
of  the  Dumerical  minority  of  Italian  prelates,  and  even  in  the  preliminary 
meeUngfl  business  had  been  transacted  in  separate  sections  under  the  name 
of  the  German,  the  Italian,  the  French,  the  English,  and,  after  the  ab^m- 
donment  of  Benedict,  the  Spanish  nations,  (a)    The  airdinals  constituted  a 
coDege  by  themselves,  with  no  defined  prerogatives.    Within  their  res])ective 
natioofl,  the  prelates,  it  is  true,  maintained  that  their  votes  were  decisive  of 
ill  qnestions  which  came  before  them,  but  they  were  generally  swayed  by 
the  inflnenoe  of  the  princes  and  doctors.    There  were  only  a  few  public  ses- 
SODS  in  which  all  these  nations  were  united  in  one  body,  and  even  in  these 
there  were  seldom  any  debates,  but  simply  solemn  communications  and  pro- 

a)  Uardt^  voL  II.  p.  224«& 
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olamatioDs  <^  decisions  elsewhere  formed.  The  mi^rity  finally  annomioed 
that  in  their  opinion  the  schism  conld  never  be  effectoally  healed  bat  bj  tlM 
simultaneous  abdication  of  each  of  the  three  popes,  and  the  general  void 
became  more  and  more  decided  in  its  demands  for  the  impeachment  of  Johi 
XXII I.,  on  account  of  his  dissolute  course  of  life.  John  then  appeared  will 
ing  to  resign  the  tiara,  but  soon  after,  in  spite  of  his  oath  to  the  contrary 
with  the  aid  of  Frederic  of  Austria,  he  made  his  escape  (ICarch  20, 1416)  t< 
SchafiThausen.  He  afterwards  removed  still  farther  down  the  Rhine,  am 
revoked  all  his  promises  on  tlie  ground  that  they  were  given  under  con 
straint.  After  a  brief  suspense  the  council  declared  itself  independent  of  al 
popes,  and  superior  to  them,  (h)  The  trial  of  John  XXIII.  was  regulari^ 
carried  forward,  he  was  proved  guilty  of  a  long  catalogue  of  crimes,  sua 
pended  fh)m  his  dignities,  after  the  submiBsion  of  Austria  imprisoned,  and  « 
the  ^9th  of  May  finally  deposed.  Gregory  also  resigned,  but  on  honorabV 
terms  (d.  1417).  After  long  and  fruitless  negotiations,  Benedict  was  gene 
rally  deserted  by  his  friends,  and  deposed  by  the  council  as  a  heretic  wit! 
respect  to  the  article  asserting  that  there  Is  only  one  Catholic  Church  (Julj 
26,  1417).  With  as  much  expedition  as  possible  a  new  papal  election  wa 
now  held.  In  vain  did  the  German  nation  urge  that  the  reformation  of  thi 
head  and  members  of  the  Church  should  first  be  completed ;  they  were  over 
ruled  by  those  who  dreaded  the  predominance  of  an  ultra-liberal  party,  ii 
the  Church  should  continue  without  a  head.  Six  deputies  from  each  natioi 
were  added  to  the  twenty-three  cardinals  in  the  conclave,  and  on  Nor.  11 
Otho  Colonna  was  elected  pope,  under  the  name  of  Martin  F.  He  had  pre 
viously  been  regarded  as  a  courteous,  skilful,  and  moderate  man,  and  he  mn 
knew  well  how  to  thwart  the  general  demands  for  a  reformation  by  separate 
treaties,  conceding  some  privileges  as  to  ecclesiastical  ofiSces  to  particular  na 
tiona,  and  some  claims  of  the  papal  chancery.  The  patience  of  the  conncl 
was  completely  exhausted.  With  great  pomp,  on  the  16th  May,  1418^  thi 
pope  took  hb  departure,  and  the  batfied  hopes  of  such  as  longed  for  reforms 
tion  were  now  turned  to  a  future  general  council  promised  in  five  year 
from  that  time. 

§  252.    Martin  F.    Nov.  11,  1417--F<^.  20, 1481. 

The  Concordat  which  Martin  proposed  to  the  French  nation  was  rejectee 
by  the  Parliament  (1418),  and  all  remittances  of  money  to  Rome  for  crimi- 
nal trials  and  ecclesiastical  benefices  were  onoe  more  forbidden.  But  ii 
spite  of  the  protests  of  the  Parliament,  the  king  was  induced  by  oour 
intrigues  to  effect  an  acceptance  and  a  partial  introduction  of  the  Concordtl 
(1424).  The  activity  and  caution  of  the  pope  was  also  sometimes  sucoessfii 
in  renewing  all  the  ecclesiastical  claims  and  pecuniary  extortions  whidi  hac 
formerly  prevailed.  Cossa,  who  had  beguiled  his  imprisonment  in  Heidel 
berg  by  writing  verses  on  the  fickleness  of  fortune,  met  his  successor  at  ilor 
ence,  sued  for  clemency,  and  obtained  peac«  and  honor  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life.    In  consequence  of  a  misunderstanding  between  Martin  and  the  Kin| 


J>)  Oardt,  ToL  IL  p.  866aa.  9Sm. 
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of  Aiagon,  Peter  of  Lnna  appeared  onoo  more  on  tbe  public  stage  (d.  1424), 
and  it  was  Dot  Qntil  hia  second  successor  that  this  papacy  at  Peniscola  was 
broogfat  to  an  end.  Martin  was  obliged  to  tarry  for  a  long  time  among  the 
proud  merchants  of  Florence,  before  he  could  obtain  possession  of  the  cities 
of  the  Eoclesiastical  States  from  the  hands  of  freemen,  and  from  tyrants. 
He  finally  became  master  of  Rome  (Sept.  20,  1420),  and  re-established  the 
goremment  and  the  churches  which  had  so  long  been  suffered  to  decay.  The 
fjDods  he  convened  at  Pavia  and  Siena  found  a  reasonable  excuse  in  the 
gBull  number  of  prelates  assembled  to  postpone  the  reformation  to  a  still 
later  period.  But  public  sentiment  was  so  powerful,  and  the  necessity  of 
some  aaaistanoe  against  the  Hussites  had  become  so  urgent,  that  he  was  finally 
oompelled  to  summon  the  promised  general  council  at  the  imperial  city  of 
Bade,  in  Maxch,  1431. 

§  258.     Ths  Council  of  Basle.    1481-1448.  (1440.) 

L  Acts  of  Council  In  ManH  toL  XXIX.-XXXL  and  W^rdhcein,  Subsldla  dlplom.  Ileldelb. 
\T14^  ToL  YIII.  IX.  [Landon.''»  Manaal  of  Coundla,  p.  06-74]  Aenea«  Sylv.  Conimtr.  de  gesUc 
Ih.  GoBtt.  (1489.)  L  IL  (Orikuini  Gratii  Faacic.  rorum  exi)eteD(L  ac  Aigiend.  Col.  1585.  f.)  and 
oftra.  (Compu  llau  in  d.  Stad.  u.  Krit  1S48.  H.  8.)  Augwilni  Patricii  Summa  Condlior.  Basil., 
Floreotial,  etc.  {Ifankem.  Cone  germ.  toL  Y.  p.  7T4.)  YiU  EufrenIL  {Rilwt.  MiH:ell.  L  VII.) 

IL  Bieherii  Hist.  Cone  gon.  Col.  168L  4  L  III.  p.  208a.     Wntenherg,  vol.  IL  p.  STIm. 

Eugenius  VL  (1431-47),  in  compliance  with  a  promise  made  at  his  elcc- 
tioD,  confirmed  the  coll  which  his  predecessor  hod  issued  for  a  general  eccle- 
gisstical  connciL  This  assembly  gradually  convened  in  Busle,  and  immediately 
announced  that  the  extermination  of  heretics  and  the  purification  of  the 
Lord^fl  vineyard,  which  in  the  coll  had  been  proposed  as  the  object  of  the 
oonneil,  had  reference  to  the  reconciliation  of  the  Ilussites  and  the  removal 
of  abases  from  the  Church.  This  announceuient  was  scarcely  made  before 
the  pope  perceived  the  designs  of  the  council,  and  began  to  dread  the  influ- 
ence of  its  independent  spirit  among  a  free  people,  and  on  the  confines  of 
three  great  nations.  He  therefore  hastened  to  give  directions  that  it  should 
a^ionm  to  meet  in  his  own  city  of  Bologna.  In  this,  however,  he  was  op- 
posed with  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  his  own  legate,  the  Cardinal 
Julian,  (ft)  The  council  solemnly  re-affirmed  the  decrees  of  its  predecessor 
at  Constance  respecting  the  independence  and  supremacy  of  a  general  coun- 
dl  of  the  Church  while  engaged  in  matters  of  faith,  schism,  and  reformation. 
The  pope  himself  was  cited  before  it  to  answer  for  his  conduct.  Pressed  as 
he  then  was  by  disturbances  among  the  Roman  people,  Eugenius  sought  to 
become  reconciled  with  the  synod,  and  after  acknowledging  its  independence, 
his  legates  were  allowed  to  preside  over  it  (April  26,  1434).  (b)  The  assem- 
bly having  been  increased  by  the  presence  of  many  deputies  of  chapters  and 
persons  belonging  to  the  lower  clergy,  now  proceeded  to  set  forth  a  strict 
order  of  business.  To  prepare  all  its  decrees,  it  resolved  itself  into  four 
depnta^ns,  each  of  which  was  composed  of  persons  from  all  the  Ecolesias- 


a)  Maytutid.  ad  ann.  1481.  N.  22.    Given  in  Aill  in  the  Fascic  rer.  expetend.  et  (taglend.  CoL 
1585L£27a8. 

b)  MamH  toL  XXIX.  p.  9a  oomp^  409.    iWaddington  Eoei  Hist  Chap.  XXIV.] 
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tical  states,  (c)    Every  thiDg  which  could  he  censured  as  an  abnse  in  the 
Chnrch  by  tlie  clergy  and  prelates  was  brought  forward.    Tlie  papal  court 
was  in  many  respects  reduced,  significant  references  were  made  to  the  cus- 
toms of  the  primitive  Church,  the  revenues  of  the  pope  from  countries  be- 
yond the  Alps,  and  his  power  of  bestowing  benefices  there,  were  consider- 
ably reduced,  the  illegal  transfer  of  ecclesiastical  trials  to  Rome  was  forbidden, 
the  pope  was  solemnly  admonished  for  his  disregard  of  these  decrees,  and  in 
a  great  variety  of  ways  even  the  administration  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  was 
interfered  with.    When  Eugenius  heard  of  this,  he  adjourned  the  council 
after  its  twenty-sixth  session  to  Ferrara  (Sept.  18,  1487),  and  subsequently 
to  Florence.    At  the  council  which  he  convened  at  the  latter  place  he  excom- 
municated the  rebellious  assembly  at  Basle.    But  this  latter  body  instituted 
legal  proceedings  against  him,  the  issue  of  which  was  that  Eugenius  was  de- 
posed (June  25,  1439)  for  simony,  heresy,  and  disturbance  of  the  public 
peace.    But  the  greater  part  of  the  prelates  had  by  this  time  either  with- 
drawn, or  had  gone  over  to  the  council  at  Florence.    Allemand^  Archbishop 
of  Aries,  a  man  of  eminent  piety  but  devoted  to  the  principles  of  liberty, 
being  tlie  only  cardinal  now  left,  presided  over  the  assembly,  and  the  places 
of  the  bishops  wore  occupied  by  doctors  and  the  pastors  of  churches.    That 
they  might  have  a  powerful  protector  near,  Amadeus,  Duke  of  Savoy,  who 
after  a  long  and  glorious  reign  had  transferred  his  territories  to  his  son,  and 
was  then  peaceably  living  as  a  pious  hermit  by  the  lake  of  Geneva,  was 
elected  pope  by  a  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  council  (Oct. 
30,  1489).    He  assumed  the  name  of  Felix  F.,  but  his  authority  was  acknowl- 
edged only  by  his  former  subjects,  the  Kings  of  Aragon  and  Hungary,  a 
few  German  princes,  the  Swiss  confederacy,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  uni- 
versities.   But  the  voice  of  the  people,  which  had  hitherto  been  the  princi- 
pal support  of  the  council,  disapproved  of  the  rashness  of  a  proceeding  which 
had  no  means  provided  for  its  support,  and  threatened  the  Church  with  a 
new  schism.    The  council  was  now  placed  in  the  position  of  a  violent  fac- 
tion, compelled  to  make  concessions  inconsistent  with  its  principles  to  incrense 
or  confirm  its  party,  (d)    The  imperial  states  observed  a  careful  neutrality 
between  the  pope  and  the  council,  but  at  a  Diet  convened  at  Jfentz  (March 
26,  1439),  they  accepted  the  decrees  of  reformation  which  had  been  passed 
at  Basle.    Yet  when  Frederic  III.  of  Austria,  a  well-disposed  man,  but  pos- 
sessed of  neither  inclination  nor  ability  to  carry  forward  the  principles  of  lib- 
erty, or  any  thing  else  of  an  elevated  character,  was  raised  to  the  imperial 
throne,  and  Aeneas  Syltius  of  Piccolomini,  the  shrewd  and  enthusiastic 
secretary  and  historian  of  the  council,  found  it  for  his  interest  to  enter  first 
into  the  service  of  the  emperor,  and  then  of  the  pope,  Eugenius  was  induced, 
in  consideration  of  his  recognition  as  pope,  to  withdraw  his  decree  of  depo- 
sition against  the  Electors  of  Treves  and  Cologne,  and  conditionally  to  con- 
cede that  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Basle  might  be  enforced  in  Germany 
(Feb.  5,  7,  1447).  (<?)    But  the  same  Aeneas  Sylvius  who  had  obtained  these 


c)  Manai  vol.  XXIX.  p.  877. 

d)  Mantsi  vol.  XXXL  p.  202. 

0)  ConcordaU  Princlpum.  Decrees  at  Mratz,  in  JTorix^  Concordata  Nat.  Genn.  Fret  •!  Lp«.  ed. 
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eonoeGsions,  subsequently  induced  Nicholas  Y.,  by  a  separate  agreement  with 
the  eniperor  At  Vienna  (Feb.  17,  1448),  craftily  to  steal  away  from  the  Ger- 
man Church  nearly  all  the  privileges  thus  secured.  This  agreement  finally 
became  possessed  of  imperial  authority  by  distinct  contracts  with  individual 
princes  and  bishops,  under  the  name  of  the  Concordat  of  Asi'hdffmburff,  {/) 
On  the  other  hand,  France  had  on  the  whole  faithfully  adhered  to  Engenius, 
but  in  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  passed  at  Bourgea  (1488),  it  had  received  the 
decrees  of  Basle  as  far  as  they  were  subservient  to  the  indc]>cndence  of  the 
Gallioan  Church,  {g)  This  ecclesiastical  assembly  at  Basle  having  been  grad- 
nally  abandoned  by  the  Church,  by  its  own  pope,  and  finally  by  its  own 
members,  closed  its  sessions  after  1443  without  a  formal  adjournment.  Felix 
resigned  his  precarious  dignities  (1449),  in  an  honorable  compact  with 
Nicholas. 

§  254.     The  Popes  until  the  End  of  the  Fifteenth  Century, 

Pktiiu,  fhrni  Sixtus  IV.  till  Pias  Y.,  contiooed  generally  according  to  good  anthorltlcs  by  tbe 
Aofoednlan  Onufrto  Panclni  (d.  156S.)  Yon.  1561  4.  and  often,  especially  Yen.  17()a  SU'phanus 
lMft$tnra^  Chancellor  of  tbe  city  of  Koine  about  1494,  Diarlum  Bomanac  Urbls  1294-1404.  {Eccard 
Tol  II.  p.  1M8.    Jfuratori,  with  omiMlons.  vol.  III.  P.  II.  p.  1109.) 

Xieholas  V.  (1447-55,  Thomas  of  Sarzana),  notwithstanding  his  hasty 
temper,  by  the  mildness  and  equity  of  his  government  restored  once  more 
the  glory  of  the  papacy.  Himself  a  man  of  extensive  erudition,  he  was 
always  liberal  to  literary  men,  and  to  the  poor.  His  liu;t  years  were  embit- 
tered by  his  grief  respecting  Constantinople,  (a)  CnJixtus  in.  (1455-58, 
Borgia)  armed  on  his  own  account  a  victorious  army  against  the  Turks,  and 
spared  no  pains  to  secure  the  throne  of  Naples  to  his  nepotes.  (//)  Aeneas 
^^Itius  was  in  natural  talents  and  in  learning  among  the  very  iii*st  men  of 
his  age,  and  at  the  expense  of  his  character  succeeded  in  attaining  the  object 
of  his  ambition.  Under  the  name  of  Pius  II.  (1458-64)  he  vainly  endeav- 
ored to  cast  obloquy  on  the  liberal  tendencies  and  efforts  of  Iris  earlier  years, 
to  wrest  ttio  Pragmatic  Sanction  from  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  to  place 
himself  when  old  and  sick  at  the  head  of  a  crusade  against  the  Turks.  Ue 
was  not  a  general  apostate  from  his  principles ;  his  youthful  sins  were  com- 
mitted in  his  youthful  dreams,  but  his  whole  career  as  a  Bonian  pontiff  has 
left  us  no  trace  of  its  influence,  {e)    Paul  II.  (1464-71,  Barbo),  though  an 

1 17T2iL  voL  L  Tb«  four  balls  of  Eugcnlns  are  In  (7.  IF!  Kochy  Sanctlo  pragra.  Qerin.  ill.  Argent 
1799.  4    BylL  docnm.  p.  ISSe^.    Comp.  Raynald.  ad  ann.  1447.  N.  7. 

/)  AH  tbe  Archirea  of  tbo  Diet  of  Menu  are  in  Wtirdtxceln^  Sul«id.  diplom.  vol.  IX.  N.  9.  p. 
TSml  An  tbe  Archives  of  the  Diet  of  Vicuna  are  in  A'ocA,  1.  c.  p.  90]s^  On  the  qne^tion  whether 
the  decree*  of  Ba^le  wore  abrofratcd  with  respect  to  Qermanj,  sec  SpittUr,  GcM-h.  d.  Fundamen- 
talge\  d.  deatsebkatb.  K.  (OOtt  bist  Mag.  vol.  I.  pt  2a.  vol.  IV.  pt  1.)  On  the  other  side,  see  KocA, 
;>.  Mm.    L'eber  d.  Fandatnentalgcs.  d.  dentschkath.  K.  Frkfl  u.  Li«.  1790. 

ff)  lIlsL  dc  U  pragm.  sanction.  (Traitez  de  droits  et  libcrtez  de  I'EgL  Oall  Par.  1731.  £  As  an 
sppcDdIx  to  the  Ist  vol  of  P.  PUhou  or  Du  PuU) 

a)  L  vita  Nic  bj  bis  Secretary,  Gianetso  Man^l  {Muratori  vol.  III.  P.  II.  p.  905.)— IL  l>om, 
Gtorgii  Vlu  Nic.  Bom.  1743.  4.    Jagftnann^  Qeecb.  d.  fr.  Kun5te  u.  Wiss.  in  Ital.  vol.  III.  P.  & 

I)  JfurtUoH  voL  IlL  P.  II.  p.  9618a. 

e)  L  0pp.  (bist.,  feogr.,  rbet)  Bas.  1551.  t  and  often.  Epp.  Nor.  14S1.  and  often.  Oratt  ed. 
JTiMi,  Loe.  17&9u  4  His  lifls  bj  bis  admirers,  Platina,  Cumpani  {MvraU  vol.  III.  P.  II.  p.  967.) 
and  bf  himself  In  tbe  name  of  hit  Secretary,  Oobellini  Commentr.  rerum.  memor.  qoae  temp.  Pii 
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enemy  to  all  the  partisans  and  policj  of  his  predecessor,  did  not  disturb  the 
tranquillity  of  Italy.    He  was  avaricious,  but  it  was  that  he  might  spend 
what  he  amassed  in  pomp  and  prodigality,  a  persecutor  of  science  on  aoconnt 
of  what  he  regarded  as  its  heathenish  tendencies,  tender-hearted  and  easily 
moTred  to  tears,  a  fortunate  rather  than  a  holy  father,  and  one  who  regarded 
his  own  arbitrary  purposes  as  his  supreme  law.  ((Q    Sixtui  IV.  (1471-^ 
della  Rovera),  a  learned  Franciscan  general,  who  had  been  implicated  in  the 
conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi,  ventured  to  i^ue  sentence  of  banishment  against 
Lorenzo  Medici  for  escaping  the  daggers  of  the  conspirators.    His  interdicto 
were  disregarded  by  the  Florentines  and  Venetians.    Rome  was  mnoh  em- 
bellished by  him,  but  tlie  Church  was  sold  and  Italy  filled  with  blood  that  he 
might  acquire  principalities  for  his  nepotes  or  sons.(f)     Innocent  VJH. 
(1484-92,  Cybo)  commenced  his  reign  with  the  violation  of  the  stipnlatiooi 
he  had  made  at  his  election.    To  obtain  the  rents  which  he  claimed  from 
Naples,  then  in  league  with  his  seditious  barons,  he  prosecuted  against  its 
disgraceful  war,  which  both  parties  were  finally  willing  to  conclude  with  ai 
honorable  peace,  from  a  common  fear  of  the  French.    In  the  very  act  of  oifl- 
ing  upon  Christendom  to  embark  in  a  war  with  its  hereditary  enemies,  he 
sold  himself  to  the  Sultan  Bigazet  to  become  a  jailer  for  that  monireh. 
"While  Rome  was  distracted  by  the  factious  struggles  of  the  Colonna  and  the 
Orsini,  he  acquired  fur  disgracefid  crimes  the  ambiguous  title  of  fiither  of 
hid  country.  (^/') 

§  255.     Alexander  VI.    Aug,  2,  U^-Avg.  18,  1503. 

I.  Burvhardi  Diariutn  Cnrine  Kom.  14S1-150C  (Specimen  Iltst  Arcanae  de  YiU  Alex.  ed.  U^ 
nit  Ilan.  1096.  4.  more  fully  In  Ercard  vol.  II.  p.  »>17.  Cooip.  Paulus,  Sophronicon.  vol  IV.  1^ 
1.  vol  VIII.  H.  Ck)    Infossiira.  (p.  2S1 )    In  the  hij^lier  sense  of  history,  Guicciardini,  1.  L-VL 

IL  Mr.  D.  B.  (Dubos?)  la  vie  d'Alex.  ApiHintl.  to  the  IIIsL  dn.  droit  publ.  cccl.  franc.  LO"^ 
1787.     Tvinmati,  la  vita  di  Cc.<are  Bor^a.  Montechiaro.  1670.  4.  published  in  French  as  anonym^^ 
Memoirs.  Amst.  1789.   2  vols.  12.  Rrl.  1782.     Gordvn,  la  vie  du  P.  Alex,  et  Ciaar  &  trad.  ^* 
I'Angloia.  Amst  173$.  2  vol&  12.    Kpigr.  in  Flacius,  L  c.  p.  40& 

Alexamlcr  VI.  (Roderigo  Borgia)  made  use  of  the  whole  power  wit^ 
which  the  Church  supplied  him  to  establish  an  independent  kingdom  for  hi^ 
own  ftimily.    At  one  time  he  appealed  to  all  the  powers  of  Europe  to  •"•^s^'^ 


hijn  in  a  struggle  agaiast  France,  when  Charles  VIII.  overran  Italy  to  obtsi^^ 
possession  of  Najilcs,  as  an  inheritance  from  the  house  of  Anjou.  At  anothe^'^ 
ho  formed  an  alliance  with  France,  that  he  might  overthrow  some  of 
principal  families  of  Rome,  and  spoil  the  Italian  princes  of  their  lawful 
sessions.     His  son,  the  fratricide  Caesar  Borgia^  renounced  the  GardinaFs  ^ 


IL  conti^cmnt  Rom.  15S4  4  Frcf.  1614  f— IT.  IT.  C.  ITdvlng,  de  Pli  IL  reliiia  fBBtb  «C 
morlb.  Ber.  1525.  4  Nic  BaeU^  de  Aen.  8ylvii  momm  mentisqae  mntatlonia  ratlonlK  Hariw. 
1S39.    A'.  li.  Ifitffenbach^  Erinnemngen  an  Aen.  Sylv.  Bas.  ISW. 

(f)  Platino^  who  snlTered  too  much  on  his  aoconnt  to  be  impartial  toward  him,  and  hence  shoaM 
be  comp.  ^ith  Ctinn^nitt*^  edit  by  Cardinal  Quirini^  Paull  Veneti  Vita,  praemlBsIs  vlndiclis  adv. 
Platlnnni  alli>«qne.  Horn.  1740.  4 

e)  Hi?)  5cho1astic  Treatises,  Rom.  1470.  Nor.  1473.  Life,  probably  by  Platina  In  Murat  vol  IlL 
P.  II.  p.  1**52.  Kpigrains  in  FUtciun^  varia  de  cormpto  Ecc  stata  poemata.  p.  401a. —  Walekner^ 
polit.  Cresch.  d.  1478.  zu  Flor.  geh.  8ynode  n.  dcs  ZwiiOes  der  Republ.  mit  Sixt  Rotw.  18S4 

/)  Infimura  In  Kceard.  p.  1947881— Fiftf&xrd/,  Vita  dlnnocenzo  YIIL  Yen.  1618.  C 
in  FUieivA,  p.  408. 
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hat  to  become  a  duke  over  the  principality  to  be  formed  from  the  possessions 
of  tbe  Church,  and  of  the  princes  of  Central  Italy.  The  Italians  were  en- 
couraged with  the  precious  hope  that  the  great  object  of  his  despotism  was 
the  ultiraate  union  of  the  whole  peninsula.  As  a  political  sovereign,  Alex- 
ander gave  great  offence  to  the  Church  by  his  intimate  alliance  with  the 
Saltan  again>t  France,  (a)  Although  his  sensuality  was  so  disgusting,  that 
he  was  accused  by  public  rumor  of  even  incest  and  every  disgraceful  crime, 
his  talents  were  yet  so  great  and  his  activity  was  so  untiring  in  the  purauit 
of  his  objects,  and  either  he  or  the  papacy  was  so  much  respected,  that  when 
kings  contended  for  the  possessicm  of  the  newly  discovered  Western  world,  it 
was  finally  divided  between  Spain  and  Portugal  according  to  his  arbitration. 
He  was  unscrupulous  with  regard  to  the  means  by  which  he  accomplished 
his  plans.  While  yet  only  a  cardinal  he  paid  some  deference  to  public  senti- 
ment, bat  when  he  had  attained  the  papacy  ho  thought  it  necessary  to  put  it 
down  by  a  censorship  of  books.  This  practice,  originated  by  him,  (h)  was 
regarded  as  amply  sufiScient  to  control  the  evil.  Thougli  he  had  momenta  of 
punftil  contrition,  he  was  sometimes  false  and  hypocritical  merely  for  his  own 
mmsement.  lie  was  never  guilty  of  weakness  except  ^Wth  respect  to  Rosa 
Tanozza  and  her  children.  Though  his  vices  could  not  escaie  the  gcT^crul 
hatred,  he  was  always  kind  to  the  people.  The  rich  and  the  powerful  were 
often  tbe  victims  of  his  policy,  and  he  did  not  shrink  even  from  assassination 
when  he  thought  it  needful  for  his  purfioses.  In  the  midst  of  his  career  he 
fell  a  victim  to  poison,  prepared  by  his  son  for  a  cardinal  then  his  guest. 
His  government  was  so  conducted  that  every  vestige  of  an  independent  aiis- 
toeracy  was  effaced  from  the  papal  states. 

§  256.    Juliuit  11.    Kof>.  1,  1608-jFVJ.  21,  1518. 

L  GuicHardini  I.  VI.-XL  ParU  dt  Graui*^  Diarinm  Curiae  Rom.  1504-22.  never  printed 
bal  lued  by  Raynald  and  Roacoe  (p.  285.)  Ifadrianus  Ca^UUentU,  Itinorarium  Jalil.  {Ciaconii 
Ttta  Roou  Pontiff  Lugd.  1663.  toL  IL)  SpcUaUn^  Lobca  JuliL  {Tenttl,  Ber.  t.  d.  KvC  Lpz.  171& 
tvL  IL  PL  11a.) 

IL  I}HboHy  Hist  de  la  ligue  fafte  k  Cambray.  Ilaye.  1710.  2  vols.  Fmin  tbe  time  of  Julias 
nirt.  of  tbe  Popea  baa  been  independently  revised  by  RamhacK. 


On  the  sudden  death  of  Alexander,  the  republic  of  Venice,  Caesar  Bor- 
gia, and  tbe  various  inferior  tyrants  endeavored  to  obtain  possession  of  and 
diTide  among  themselves  the  papal  states,  while  the  Ilonian  emperor,  the 
Catholic  sovereign  of  France,  and  the  Most  Chri.stian  King  had  the  same  de- 
ngn  with  respect  to  Italy  in  general.  Under  these  circumstances,  no  one  but 
the  Cardinal  Julian  della  Rovera  appeared  capable  of  meeting  the  coming 
■torm.  Uis  election  was  decided  upon  even  before  the  conclave  met^  by  the 
large  promises  he  was  able  to  hold  forth.  Julius  IL  was  by  necessity  as 
well  aa  by  choice  a  military  prince,  but  all  the  arts  of  peace  were  in  the  high- 
est sense  fostered  and  honored  during  his  reign.  Considering  liis  Genoese 
extraction,  he  wus  remarkably  frank  and  sincere  in  his  disposition,  and 
though  sometimes  swayed  by  an  irascible  temper  and  by  wine,  he  could  not 

a)  Xoeard  toL  IL  p.  9058bb.  Fnndgruben  d.  Orients,  vol  V.  ^  1886& 

b)  Barmaid,  ad  sniL  150L  N.  8& 
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be  influenced  by  fear,  or  by  a  love  of  gold  or  of  relatives.  Private  paanons 
were  indeed  foreign  to  his  nature.  Ills  sword  and  his  political  efforts  were 
entirely  devoted  to  the  liberation  of  Italy  and  the  enlargement  of  the  papal 
states.  80  effectually,  by  stratagem  and  by  violence,  was  Caesar  Borgia  ex- 
pelled from  Italy,  that  the  very  name  of  Caesar  became  contemptible.  Bo- 
logna and  other  cities  belonging  to  Borgia^s  patrimony,  which  had  been  kept 
back  by  petty  tyrants,  were  now  conquered  by  the  mere  terror  of  his  mili- 
tary preparations.  In  opposition  to  the  republic  of  Venice,  which  had 
refused  to  surrender  several  cities  belonging  to  the  eastern  border  of  the 
states  of  St.  Peter,  he  now  entered  into  a  combination  with  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  and  Louis  XII.  to  form  the  League  of  Camhray  (1609).  But 
when  the  French  had  brought  nearly  the  whole  of  Lombardy  into  subjection, 
he  listened  to  the  entreaty  of  the  Venetians  as  they  besought  him  not  to  give 
up  Italy  to  be  plundered  again  by  the  barbarians.  No  sooner  had  his  de- 
mands upon  the  Venetians  been  satisfied,  than  he  directed  all  his  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  weapons  against  Louis  XII.  Though  now  an  old  man  and  bro- 
ken down  by  the  gout,  he  hesitated  not  to  throw  himself  into  all  the  cares 
and  dangers  of  a  winter  campaign,  nor  was  he  dismayed  when  his  army  was 
utterly  destroyed,  and  nothing  remained  to  him  but  the  m^esty  of  the  papal 
name.  Immediately  by  his  exertions  was  formed  the  Holy  Alliance^  by 
which  Venice,  Spain,  England,  and  the  Swiss  confederacy  became  united 
with  him,  and  the  French  were  soon  driven  beyond  the  Alps  (1512).  Louis 
met  the  sword  of  St.  Peter  with  spiritual  weapons,  and  by  means  of  some 
disaireeted  cardinals  he  called  a  general  council  at  Pisa  for  the  reformation 
of  the  Church  (Xov.  5,  1511).  A  few  French  prelates  assembled  there,  who 
proceeded  forthwith  to  suspend  the  pope  as  a  modern  Goliath ;  but  they  were 
soon  compelled  by  the  displeasure  of  the  Italians  to  remove  their  sessions  to 
Milan,  and  during  the  next  year  they  entirely  disappeared  before  the  tri- 
umphant army  of  the  pope.  Tlie  people,  however,  still  continued  to  hope 
that  a  reformation  of  the  Church  might  bo  effected  by  a  general  council,  and 
Julius  had  promised  at  his  election  that  one  should  be  called  together  for  that 
purpose.  Accordingly  a  general  assembly  of  the  Church  was  summoned  to 
meet  in  the  Lateran^  in  opposition  to  that  which  had  convened  at  Pisa.  In 
the  first  session  (May  8,  1612),  a  discourse  was  pronounced  by  Aegidinsof 
Viterbo,  a  general  of  the  Augustinian  order,  in  which  it  was  maintained 
that  the  Church  had  become  great  only  by  the  use  of  the  weapons  of  the 
Spirit ;  that  temporal  possessions  were  of  comparatively  small  importance, 
but  that  every  thing  depended  upon  its  wealth  in  spiritual  blessings,  (a)  On 
the  other  hand  the  peculiar  spirit  of  the  pope  himself  was  predominant  in 
the  council,  and  nothing  more  was  done  than  to  summon  France  to  answer 
for  the  adoption  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  and  to  anathematize  all  kinds  of 
simony  in  the  election  of  a  pope.  Just  as  this  was  done  Julius  II.  died  while 
meditating  the  most  gigantic  schemes.  Upper  Italy  was  apparently  free,  a 
full  treasury  had  been  prepared  for  his  successor,  and  the  papal  states  were 
extended  to  their  utmost  limits.  There  was  indeed  an  evident  inconsistency 
between  his  character  and  his  ofiice,  which  gave  occasion  to  some  bitter  ani- 

a)  Haniuini  vol  IX.  p.  1576sa.    RicheHi  L.  IV.  P.  XL  p.  4ml 
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madTcrsions  and  pleasant  satires  (b)  in  countries  beyond  the  Alps.  France 
liad  aDnonnced  its  determination  to  destroy  the  great  modern  Babel,  (c)  but 
in  Italy  the  primary  objects  of  tliis  heroic  man  were  so  popular,  that  his 
name  has  been  invested  there  ^vith  a  splendid  posthumous  renown.  Ql) 

§  257.     Leo  X     3farch  11,  1618-1517.  (1521.) 

L  ParU  de  Grawit  ($  25e.)  Puulm  Joriu*  (Bishop  of  Nocera,  d.  1552),  Vltae  vlror.  Illustr. 
<OppL  hi>t.  Baa.  1578.  t  vol.  I.  Vita  I.)    Gnicviardini,  1.  XI.-XIV.    SfHtlaUn  in  Ttnefl  1.  c.  p.  18. 

II.  RjMct}^,  Life  and  Pontlflcate  of  Leo  X.  [Ijfmd.  (Bohn.)  1846.  2  vols.  S.  Rankc,  Hist  of  the 
l*0|ie«.  Li>nd.  1SI5.  (Bohn)  3  vols.  12.  and  Phllad.  Ii48.  S.]  Rankt^  die  Papste.  ihre  K.  u.  Ihr  Staat  Im 
1A.  o.  17.  Jabrh.  Brl.  1S84.  toL  L  p.  69s&  79!«.  Audin,  Ocsch.  d.  P.  Leo  X.  fh)m  the  French  of 
.Bruff^  Auginb.  I.^lSa.  2  toI&  [BiMcer't  Hl>t  of  the  Popes  to  175S.  and  from  that  time  c<int  by  8.  U. 
till  l&ld.  New  York.  C  v.  l$4a    J.  K  liiddU,  llht  of  the  Papacy,  2  vols.  Lond.  1S54.] 


Giovanni  Medici  was  the  successor  of  Julius,  w^ith  whose  fortunes  he  had 
been  intimately  and  faithfully  connected  both  in  exile  and  on  the  throne. 
By  the  influence  of  his  father  Lorenzo,  he  had,  even  when  a  boy,  attained 
some  of  the  most  exalted  stations  in  the  Church,  and  when  he  reached  the 
papal  chair  ho  was  yet  in  the  vigor  of  his  manhood.  By  his  natural  i)Owers 
as  well  as  by  hb  uniform  habits  he  was  prepared  to  relish  every  pleasure 
irhich  the  world  could  offer,  and  he  therefore  collected  in  the  Vatican  every 
thing  which  could  give  splendor  to  the  arts  and  sciences  of  his  nge.  Well 
educated  in  the  classics  and  in  the  liberal  arts,  ho  was  qualified  to  do  this 
with  discrimination,  and  from  his  connections  he  was  disposed  to  look  upon 
these  tre^isures  as  the  appropriate  patrimony  of  his  house.  Under  the  name 
of  Leo  X.  he  always  showed  himself  a  skilful  and  kind  master,  who  could 
appear  with  dignity  whenever  his  levity  of  disposition  was  not  drawn  forth. 
He  was  not  indeed  a  great  man  either  in  action  or  in  comprehensiveness 
of  views.  Even  the  arts  were  promoted  only  for  his  own  gratification. 
Placed  at  the  very  summit  of  all  human  influence  at  a  time  in  which  God 
created  as  it  were  a  new  world  by  the  hands  of  consummate  artists,  ho 
allowed  the  most  exalted  talents  in  his  service  to  exhaust  themselves  in 
trifling  employments.  Although  he  seemed  regardless  of  even  the  outward 
lemblance  of  apostolic  or  ecclesiastical  propriety,  he  was  far  from  regarding 
Christianity  as  a  mere  fuble.  Ilis  administration  was  characterized  by 
earnestness,  and  when  directed  against  criminals  by  a  due  degree  of  severity. 
His  nnbonnded  liberality,  however,  as  well  as  his  lavish  profusion,  required 
supplies  of  wealth  which  rendered  all  kinds  of  expedients  indispensable.  In 
the  contest  which  both  Spain  and  France  were  waging  to  obtain  possession 
d:  Italy,  it  was  his  policy  to  hold  each  at  a  distance  from  the  prey,  and  to 
betray  each  in  turn  to  the  other.  A  glorious  victory  was  achieved  for  the 
papacy  daring  his  administration,  in  the  removal  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction 
(1516),  which  was  yielded  by  Francis  I.,  that  by  the  friendship  of  the  pope 
bis  conqaest  of  Milan  might  be  secured,  and  his  hopes  respecting  Naples 
might  be  realized.  The  Council  of  Lateran  continued  in  session  until  March 
16,  1617,  long  enough  to  celebrate  this  victory  and  carry  into  eflfcct  a  few 
papal  edicts. 

^)  (Hottenr  Eraamasr)  Jallns  exclusla.  {PatquilL  vol  II.  Elentheropoli  I.  e.  Baa  1544.  p.  1288S.) 
e)  Wiilek,  Vorbertebt,  to  the  15th  vol  of  Lather's  Wcrken,  p.  42ml 
d)  Ouieetardimi  L  XL  pi  8se. 
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CnAP.  U.— SOCIAL  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  CHUKCH. 

§  258.     Corpya  juris  canonieL 

Fint  complete  edition  bj  Jo.  Chappuit,  Par.  1449».  8  vols.  ed.  2. 1508.  The  edit  of  the  Corree- 
tores  Roinanl,  and  pablished  bj  Gregory  XIIL  to  be  immutable:  Rom.  1582.  8  xkAa.  t  and  oA«d. 
Critical  Editions:  e  rec.  PUhoeorum  ed.  Claud.  U  PeUetier,  Par.  16S7.  2  vol&  t  and  often.  J.  B. 
Boehmer,  Ilal  1747.  2  vols.  4.    A.  C.  RichUr,  Lpi.  1888bb.  2  toIbl  4. 

While  the  snprexne  power  in  the  Church  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
popes,  hy  the  side  of  the  more  ancient  Decrees  of  Gratian,  a  new  papal 
code  was  gradually  formed  in  three  Collections  of  Decretals,  which  were 
abridged,  harmonized,  sent  to  the  nnivcrsities,  and  thos  introduced  as  the 
authoritative  law  of  the  Church.    1.     Decretalium  Gregorii  IX,  compilation 
systematically  arranged  in  five  books  by  Raymund  de  Pennaforte^  in  compli- 
ance with  the  orders  of  Gregory  IX,  from  the  rescripts  of  that  pope,  and  a 
few  older  collections.    It  was  intended  to  supply  the  same  position  in  re- 
spect to  ecclesiastical  law  which  was  occupied  in  civil  law  by  the  legisUtion 
of  the  great  house  of  Ilohenstaufen,  and  it  was  published  in  the  year  1294, 
both  in  Paris  and  Bologna,  {a)     2.  Sextvs  Decretalium  Liher^  compiled  in 
five  books  by  order  of  Boniface  VIII.^  from  Decretals  of  a  later  date,  and 
sent  to  the  universities  in  1208.      8.  Clementinae^  compiled  by  Clement  V. 
from  Constitutions  principally  issued  by  the  general  synod  held  at  Vienne, 
committed  by  himself  to  the  Consistory  of  Cardinals  (1813)  and  to  his  Uni- 
versity of  Orleans,  and  sent  by  his  successor  (1817)  to  Paris  and  Bologna.  (6] 
Since  this  latter  period,  the  power  of  the  popes  has  not  been  sufiScient  to  give 
the  force  of  law  to  their  enactments  throughout  Christendom,  and  hence  the 
general  code  of  the  Church  has  been  regarded  as  complete.    But  a  few  lata 
laws  have  been  added  by  various  glossarists  and  editors  as  appendices  to  il 
(Extravagantes).    In  the  first  complete  edition  of  the  code,  a  collection  of 
twenty  Extravagantes  of  John  XXII,  which  had  been  before  comjiilod,  wai 
added,  together  with  all  the  laws  of  a  later  date,  so  far  as  they  could  be  ob- 
tained (Extrav.  communes),  until  the  time  of  Sixtus  IV.    Both  these  Appen- 
dices have  been  incorporated  in  the  more  recent  editions,  and  have  therefbn 
obtained  in  judicial  proceedings  an  indefinite  but  never  a  legal  authority,  (f 
These  decrees  and  decretals  constituted  the  elements  from  which  has  bed 
formed  the  Corpus  juris  ca?ioiiici,  whose  constituent  parts  ore  characterixoc 
by  the  diversified  peculiarities  of  the  times  in  which  they  originated,  boi 
take  cognizance  of  all  relations  in  ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  domestic  life.    1 
was  freely  accepted  by  the  whole  Western  Church,  and  applied  by  them  ti 
all  cases  in  which  its  provisions  were  consistent  with  ancestral  usages  an< 
local  legislation.    On  tlie  one  hand  it  often  afforded  the  protection  of  la^ 
against  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  priesthood,  and  on  the  other  it  served  ti 
sustain  the  power  of  the  hierarchy  by  the  force  of  habit  among  the  people 

a)  Steele,  de  Interpolationibns  Rajmnndi  de  Pennaf.  Lpa.  17M.  4.  Auff.  Thein^r:  De  Bon 
Pontiff,  epbtolnrum  deer.  antiquU  coliectt  et  de  Greg.  IX.  codlce.  Lpe.  1829.  4  and  Becherches  m 
[tiai>iouR)  collections  inedites  de  decrvtalea.  Par.  1S82. 

b)  G.  L.  Boehmsr,  do  Clementiniai  (Obsa.  Jar.  can.  Qoett  1766.) 

e)  BickeUt  Q.  Entsteb.  a.  Gebr.  d.  EztrayagantenBamml  Marb.  182& 
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•nd  by  the  efforts  of  learned  men,  long  after  the  real  basis  of  priestly  au- 
thority had  been  destroyed.  Many  commentaries  (glossae,  apparatus)  npon 
individnal  collections  were  produced  by  the  learned  industry  of  this  period. 
From  the  explanations  written  upon  each  of  these  Collections,  a  summary 
(^k)8sa  ordinaria)  has  been  formed  under  the  authority  of  the  schools,  which 
has  obtained  currency  in  the  ordinary  courts,  and  has  the  force  of  common 
legal  usage.  (<0^ 

§  259.     The  StaU  and  the  Church. 

The  political  institutions  of  all  the  great  states  of  Europe  were  estab- 
lished near  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  just  as  the  feudal  system  was  giv- 
ing place  to  the  monarchial.    Although  Germany  continued  divided  under 
TariooB  forms  of  government,  some  of  which  were  free  and  others  were  arbi- 
trary, the  independence  of  the  empire  and  permanent  rules  for  the  imperial 
elections  had  been  secured  by  means  of  the  Electoral  Union  at  Rhense  and 
the  Golden  Bull  (1856).    A  definite  legal  condition  had  also  been  established 
(anoe  1495)  by  the  Landfriede^  or  the  Peace  of  the  country,  and  the  Impe- 
rial Chamber  of  Justice.    France^  by  the  despotism  of  some  of  its  kings, 
the  persecution  of  its  great  vassals,  and  the  favor  shown  to  the  Third  Es- 
tate, had  finally  become  a  consolidated  kingdom,  circumscribed  by  power- 
fid  flobordinate  corporations.    For  a  while  England  had  fought  gloriously  but 
UMUoeesBftdly  for  a  territory  by  nature  assigned  to  France ;  it  had  then  been 
distracted  by  dvil  wars,  in  which  its  principal  nobility  contended  for  the 
crown,  nntil  the  leaders  of  the  great  parties  were  gradually  struck  down  by 
i  terrible  judgment  of  heaven,  and  finally  Henry  VII.  (1485-1509),  by  de- 
pressisg  the  nobility  and  exalting  the  inferior  classes,  had  establislied  his 
fiirone  upon  a  permanent  basis.    By  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic 
irith  the  hereditary  Queen  of  Castile,  Spain  also  had  become  united  as  a  sin- 
1^  kingdom,  before  whose  power  Grenada,  the  last  Moorish  city,  after  an 
Woie  struggle,  was  compelled  to  yield  (1492).    In  Italy  the  popes  were 
themaelTes  too  feeble  to  obtain  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  peninsula,  and 
j«t  too  proud  to  allow  any  other  prince  to  do  so.    From  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  the  Great,  the  people  had  invited  various  foreign  rulers  to 
enter  it,  whom  they  soon  found  themselves  unable  to  endure,  (a)    The  power 
of  the  priesthood  was  no  longer  needed  or  sufficient  for  tlie  guardianship  of 
the  state.    The  prelates  of  the  several  countries  were  compelled  to  phare  iu 
the  various  fortunes  of  the  higher  nobility.    Whenever  any  see  became  va- 
eut,  the  kings  of  France  and  England  claimed  its  revenues  as  regalia  until 
tks  new  prelate  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  them,  and  the  crown  of 
Frutce  claimed  possession  of  all  vacant  benefices  in  any  diocese  until  it  was 
fiUed.    By  the  Concordat  with  Francis  I.  the  rights  of  the  Galilean  Church 
were  shared  between  the  king  and  the  pope,  (b)    In  Germany  the  king  pos- 
MMd  a  prerogative,  according  to  which  a  prelate  was  bound  to  comply  with 
the  first  request  for  an  appointment  to  a  benefice  which  the  emperor  made 


tf)  SofU  L  e.  p.  882m.    Saeigny^  Oesoh.  d.  rom.  K.  vol.  VI.  p.  87m. 

a)  MadUaveUi,  Storle  Fior.  (Opp.  Italia,  1818.)  vol  I.  p.  la  86L 

b)  F.  ds  Maroot  YIII,  22.  {  8.    Banks,  Pipete,  vol  I.  p.  88. 
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after  his  consecration,  (c)  The  long  contested  right  of  requiring  that  all 
papal  edicts  should  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  civil  authority  before 
they  were  publicly  acknowledged,  was  maintained  by  a  few  governments  in 
a  rather  violent  manner,  (d)  In  spite  of  continual  denials  of  their  compe* 
tency  the  civil  courts  asserted  with  increasing  success  their  jurisdiction  over 
private  legal  suits,  in  opposition  to  the  exorbitant  claims  of  the  spiritual 
courts.  The  powers  of  the  clergy  were  especially  curtmled  by  governments 
and  rulers  of  a  republican  character.  In  France^  when  the  parliaments  had 
once  succeeded  in  attaining  independent  judicial  and  civil  authority,  their 
rights  were  guarded  with  extreme  jealousy,  and  the  bishops  were  made  re- 
sponsible for  every  encroachment  upon  them.  The  Lombardic  cities,  es- 
pecially Venice,  the  Swiss  Confederates  (parson's  letter,  1870),  and  the  Ger- 
man imperial  diet,  demanded  that  the  clergy  should  be  subject  to  the  ordinary 
penal  laws  of  the  country,  sliould  contribute  their  share  of  public  taxes,  and 
bo  restrained  within  certain  limits  in  their  acquisition  of  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty, (e)  The  Free  Court  of  the  Vehme  in  Westphalia  went  so  far  as  to 
withhold  their  secrets  from  the  confessional.  (/) 

§  260.     Ths  Ecdesianttieal  Porrer  of  the  Papacy. 

The  papacy  now  essentially  diseased,  and  yet  obliged  to  put  before  th^ 
world  the  most  exorbitant  claims,  becaino  henceforth  a  destructive  power  in 
the  Church.  By  the  autliority  conceiled  to  the  decretals  the  pope  became 
the  creator  of  his  own  prerogatives  at  pleasure.  Tlie  bold  announcement  of 
the  papal  decision  that  notliing  could  hinder  the  execution  of  the  pope^s  com- 
mands (non  obstante  quocunque),  was  in  utter  contempt  of  the  acknowledged 
rights  of  every  class.  The  power  which  each  party  in  a  suit  possessed  when- 
ever it  pleased  to  have  its  cause  removed  to  Rome,  was  occasionally  almost 
equivident  to  a  complete  denial  of  justice.  The  influence  of  the  pastors  was 
also  much  impaired  by  the  profitable  papal  usurpation  of  a  general  power  to 
confer  absolution,  and  grant  dispensations.  Then  as  the  pope  alone  could 
confirm  the  elections  of  all  bishops  and  abbots,  no  one,  however  deserving, 
could  reach  the  office  of  a  prelate  without  the  friendship  of  influential  per- 
sons at  Rome,  or  some  act  of  royal  authority.  Nearly  all  other  lucrative  offi- 
ces in  the  Church  were  disposed  of  directly  by  the  Roman  see,  under  various 
legal  forms  (reservation,  prevention,  devolution,  commendam,  accident  of 
death  at  the  Roman  court).  Consequently,  foreigners  and  mercenary  tools 
gained  admission  to  the  Church,  united  several  offices  and  the  revenues  de- 
rived from  them  in  their  single  persons,  frequently  without  ever  seeing  their 
congregations,  and  while  living  in  extravagance  at  the  papal  court.  This 
power  of  ecclesiastical  patronage  was  an  inexhaustible  source  of  papal  wealth, 


c)  n.  C.  de  S^nkenberff,  dc  Jure  prlmnrum  precam,  indulto  pspali  band  indigvnte,  Frdl  17S4. 4 

d)  Stockmans,  jus  Belgiiram  circa  bullaruin  rcceptiunem.  (Op{).  CoL  1700.  4.  cap.  2.) 

e)  Raumer^  Hohenstauf.  vol.  III.  p.  193h.— J?<i/<A(ii»rtr,  Lit^  Kntwickl.  d.  Freihclton  u.  d.  Oerichts- 
bark.  d  Ei(1gn:n.  in  geistl.  Dingen.  Zur.  176S.  {Furhn)  Vers.  o.  pragm.  Getsch.  d.  staatarechtL  KVer£ 
d.  Eidgen.  Germanien.  1816.— «/[  G.  Reintuird^  Meditt.  de  Jure  principum  Germ,  cam  prlmis  8*x* 
oDiae  circa  sacra  ante  temp,  rcformationta.  Hal.  1717.  4 

/)  a  O.  V.  WachUr,  Beitrr.  z.  deutflcbcn  Gesch.  In&b.  d.  StrafreebtflL  Tab.  184S.  pi  Sa 
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partly  on  aocoont  of  the  money  usually  given  at  every  confirmation  and  the 
annatB,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  open  sale  of  offices.    The  protection  of 
ecclesiastical  property,  which  had  formerly  heen  confided  to  the  pope,  hecanie 
gradually  the  occasion  for  a  general  assessment  of  tithes  for  carrying  on  the 
-war  with  the  Turks,  and  finally  hecame  recognized  as  affording  a  right  of  tax- 
ing the  Church  to  sustain  the  popes  in  their  various  wars,  (a)    Even  the  bet- 
fcer  cJass  of  popes  could  accomplish  very  little  in  opposition  to  these  abuses, 
daring  the  short  period  of  an  ordinary  papal  reign.    The  reversions  had  in- 
<3eed  been  prohibited  after  the  time  of  Alexander  III.,  but  they  had  in  some 
ixisstances  been  bestowed  for  the  whole  period  of  a  single  generation,  and  the 
officers  of  the  Roman  Curia  were  exceedingly  depraved.     But  other  popes  of 
AH  unworthy  character  were  well  acquainted  with  methods  by  which  even 
-this  unhappy  state  of  things  might  become  more  disgraceful  and  treacherous. 
Offices  were  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  payment  sometimes  received  from 
different  persons  for  the  same  hving.  (b)    It  was  in  vain  that  individual  pro- 
tective laws  and  acts  of  authority  were  directed  against  these  methods  of 
Impoverishing  tlie  people.     When  the  evil  bad  attained  its  utmost  limit  an 
effort  was  made  by  the  great  councils  to  restore  security  to  ecclesiastical  prop- 
erty, and  to  re-establish  the  Christian  character  of  the  offices  of  the  Church. 
But  France  was  the  only  country  which  succeeded  in  this  attempt.    The  new 
pragmatic  sanction,  which  gave  to  that  country  this  distinction,  had  been 
abandoned,  it  is  true,  in  consequence  of  the  royal  policy,  but  it  never  lost  its 
Mtliority  as  an  expression  of  what  was  regarded  by  the  French  people  as 
Uw,  and  it  was  always  defended  by  the  parliament  and  the  universities,  (c) 
Other  nations  were  satisfied  with  a  few  unimportant  concessions.     The  Ger- 
Jnaa  people  were  contented  with  the  Concordat  of  Vienna,  by  which  appoint- 
Dienis  to  ecclesiastical  offices  were  withdrawn  from  the  papal  chair  for  one 
^  of  eacli  year.    But  conce^ions  obtained  as  a  mere  matter  of  grace  (d) 
Were  soon  rendered  useless  by  new  encroachments.    Two  theories  had  been 
pDt  forth  at  Constance  and  at  Basle — Ejmcapalism^  according  to  which  the 
pope  was  merely  the  first  officer  of  the  Church,  and  was  subject  to  its  laws 
«Ki  representatives ;  and  Curialism^  which  carried  the  earlier  doctrine  of  the 
pfeoary  power  of  the  pope  so  far  as  to  assert  his  absolute  infallibility,  exngge- 
fated  his  superiority  to  all  law  until  it  amounted  to  idolatrous  honors,  and 
ftially  made  its  flatteries  absolutely  ridiculous,  by  asserting  that  simony  was 
impossible  at  Rome,  {e)    Both  theories  were  founded  upon  positive  laws,  and 
both  were  defended  by  men  of  great  learning.    The  first  was  the  spontaneous 
assertion  of  the  whole  French  nation,  and  the  latter  was  maintained  by  the 
Wy  of  the  clergy  at  Rome.    The  pious  reverence  which  the  people  always 
entertained  for  the  vicegerent  of  God  on  earth,  had  been  essentially  impaired. 
And  yet  they  were  generally  far  from  denying  the  necessity  of  a  pope  to 
"^  1 

a)  Tb«  complaints  and  conccerions  In  tbe  acts  of  the  Coandls  of  Constance  and  Basle,  and  the 
Grorom^na  of  the  Gennan  nation  at  the  Diets  afford  proofit  in  abondance. 

h)  E.  G.  Theod.  ds  JTUtrk,  dc  8chl5m.  II,  7m. 

c)  LahbH  et  CoMwrUi  Cone  vol.  XIV.  p.  2828a.  RicheHi  nist  CondlL  L  IV,  2.  c  4  MtLncK 
OiMeordat,  toL  L  p.  2S68& 

<f)  Jm.  SylHi  Epi  88S. 

<)  AuQwL  TriwmphiX.  e.  Qa.  IX.  Art  1-4  Qa.  Y.  Art  & 
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maintain  the  nnity  and  government  of  the  Chorch.  A  prediction,  ascribed 
to  Malachias,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  a  friend  of  St  Bernard,  but  which 
probably  had  its  origin  in  the  time  of  the  great  councils,  describes  with  more 
or  less  accuracy,  in  concise,  obscnre,  and  figurative  langnage,  the  charactw 
of  the  popes  from  the  time  of  Celestine  II.  (1148).  The  centuries  which 
have  since  elapsed  have  developed  nothing  to  bring  discredit  upon  it,  for 
according  to  it  eleven  popes  yet  remain  before  the  last  pope  shall  rule  over 
the  Church  in  great  tribulation,  and  the  city  of  the  seven  hills  shall  be 
destroyed.  (/)  On  various  occasions  the  Cardinals  endeavored,  by  stipula- 
tions before  a  papal  election,  to  secure  their  persons  and  revenues  from  vio- 
lence, and  to  bind  the  successful  candidate  by  their  decisions,  (y)  But  no 
sooner  had  any  one  actually  reached  the  papal  chair  than  he  utterly  disre- 
garded all  such  illegal  restraints,  so  that  the  privileges  of  the  cardinals  were 
founded  only  upom  contradictory  precedents,  and  were  respected  on  personal 
rather  than  official  grounds.  In  the  season  of  extremity,  when  the  Chutoh 
was  rent  by  divisions,  they  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  OhurdL 
The  decrees  of  the  Councils  of  Constance  and  Basle,  by  which  the  college  of 
cardinals  was  declared  to  be  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  Church,  and 
which  required  that  it  should  be  composed  of  pious,  learned,  and  useful  m^ 
selected  from  all  Christian  nations,  (h)  were  never  carried  into  execution. 
With  but  few  exceptions  the  cardinals  were  chosen  from  among  the  nepotes 
of  the  popes,  the  scions  of  a  few  great  Roman  families  (familie  papalo),  and 
certain  royal  favorites,  for  whom  the  kings  of  the  diflferent  nations,  according 
to  their  influence,  were  able  to  obtain  the  scarlet  hat. 

§  261.     The  EccUsimtlcal  Assemhlies, 

In  a  few  bishoprics  regular  diocesan  synods  were  formed,  that  they  might 
afford  counsel  to  the  bishops  and  be  the  depositaries  of  his  avIU.     Provincial 
synods  from  an  indefinite  extent  of  country  were  seldom  held,  and  only  on 
special  occasions  under  the  presidency  of  a  legate.    The  national  coundls 
had  been  almost  universally  absorbed  by  the  assemblies  of  the  estates  of  the 
empire.     The  greater  or  less  general  councils  which  were  convoked  by  the 
popes  until  some  time  in  the  fourteenth  century,  either  in  the  Lateran  or  in 
the  south  of  France,  were  composed  of  representatives  of  the  states,  assem- 
bled partly  to  ascertain  the  sentiments  and  wants  of  the  Church  througboot 
the  country,  and  partly  to  carry  into  effect  the  papal  decrees.     In  these 
assemblies  very  little  regard  was  paid  to  the  peculiar  privileges  of  the  seve- 
ral states  either  with  respect  to  their  position  or  to  the  order  in  which  they 
voted,  but  every  one  had  influence  and  precedence  in  proportion  to  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  in  hand,  or  to  his  ofiicial  or  personal  authority.    It  was 
for  this  reason  that  we  find  so  much  indefiniteness  with  regard  to  the  right 
of  voting  and  the  order  of  business  which  produced  such  want  of  precision 
in  the  mode  of  conducting  the  assemblies  of  the  fifteenth  century.    As  the 


/)  The  literature  In  Fabric.  Bibl.  med.  et  inf.  Latin.  T.  V.  v.  Malachtas. 
g)  Raynald.  ad  ann.  14S1.  N.  Baa.  ad  ann.  1453.  N.  5. 

h)  Gorin.  natlonis  Concordats  c.  1.  {ilardt  vol  L  p.  1055.)  Gone.  Baa.  S.  XXIIL  doer.  4.  (JTo*'* 
TOLXXIX.  P.11G6S.) 
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Chnrch  could  claim  the  essential  prerogative  of  infallibility  only  when  it 
spoke  through  an  individual  and  Bnprcme  organ,  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
so  tar  as  relates  to  this  power,  was  gradually  withdrawn  from  the  dependent 
councils,  and  bestowed  upon  the  independent  pope.  The  liberal  party,  how- 
ever, ever  since  the  Council  of  Gonstance,  were  obliged  to  maintain  that  this 
infallibility  belonged  only  to  the  councils,  for  otherwise  the  supreme  author- 
ity of  such  assemblies  must  have  been  renounced,  (a)  When  the  three  great 
assemblies  of  the  Church  grasped  after  the  supremo  power,  they  certainly 
could  have  appealed  to  the  example  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  but  in  the 
state  in  which  legal  matters  had  stood  for  centuries  before  their  tune,  such 
in  assumption  had  all  the  effect  of  a  revolution.  It  had,  however,  been 
called  for  by  the  force  of  circum.«<tances  without  arbitrary  violence  on  the 
part  of  any  one.  These  general  councils  formed  the  design  of  becoming 
regular  periodical  assemblies  for  the  administration  of  the  legislative,  execu- 
tive^ and  supremo  judicial  affairs  ot  the  Church.  At  Basle  it  was  also  per- 
ceived that  this  representation  of  the  whole  Church  would  require  the  revi- 
val of  a  S}'nodal  Constitution,  according  to  which  there  must  be  a  regular 
series  of  assemblies,  beginning  with  the  lowest.  But  from  various  local 
obstacles  it  was  found  difficult  to  secure  an  actual  assembly  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  whole  Church,  or  i)erfect  freedom  to  their  decisions.  Only  in 
times  of  groat  extremity,  or  of  universally  acknowledged  necessity,  could 
these  difficulties  be  overcome,  and  hence  the  pope  did  not  ordinarily  find  it 
hard  to  elude  the  action  of  these  dangerous  assemblies,  or  by  convening  them 
in  the  Lateran  to  reduce  them  to  their  former  insignificance.  Appeals  to  a 
future  general  council  were  forbidden  under  penalty  of  excommunication  by 
]iartin  V.,  Pius,  and  Julius  II.,  (h)  since  every  papal  enactment  would 
thereby  have  become  nugatory  on  account  of  the  indefinite  period  in  which 
it  would  remain  in  suspense.  Still  from  the  sense  of  justice  which  existed  in 
the  Church,  these  appeals  were  recognized,  and  were  sometimes  made  with 
greater  or  less  success  as  legal  forms  of  opposition  to  the  papal  decrees.  The 
legality  of  the  Council  of  Pisa  was  questioned  by  the  liberal  party,  (r)  The 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Constance  were  generally  acknowledged  by  the 
Roman  court.  The  validity  of  the  Council  of  Basle  was  altogether  denied 
by  those  who  favored  Rome,  but  according  to  the  principles  of  canonical  law 
it  was  certainly  a  legal  assembly,  at  least  until  its  twenty-sixth  session.  The 
popes  were  careful  to  observe  a  prudent  silence  respecting  the  supremacy  of 
the  general  councils,  but  in  practice  they  entirely  disregarded  it.  They  were 
thus,  unfortunately  for  themselves,  victorious  over  a  revolution  which  might 
otherwise  have  preserved  the  unity  and  the  peaceful  dcveloi>ment  of  the 
Church. 


a)  (Btau)  Krit  0««ch.  d.  kirehl.  Unfohlbark.  FrankC  1790.  p.  240s8. 

b)  Gtrmn^  0pp.  voL  II.  P.  3.  p.  890iL  GoheUini  Cmmtr.  1.  III.  p.  91.— (r«rcon,  quomoilo  et  an 
heeit  in  CM<H  fldei  A  Sammo  rontiC  appellare.  (vol  IL  P.  2.  p.  SOass.)  Ooldasti  Monarcbia,  vol 
IL  [1.  I57fr4. 15923&    RicheHi^  Hist.  CondlL  L  II.  p.  142. 

e)  Uanit,  Cone  CoosUnt  toL  IV.  P.  2.  p^  24.  oomp.  vol  IL  p.  194. 
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§  262.     The  National  Churches, 

The  Churches  connected  with  those  nations  which  had  been  developed 
ont  of  the  Roman  empire  through  the  various  Germanic  races,  had  long 
since  become  organized  into  distinct  communities,  in  consequence  of  their 
intynate  connection  with  the  people  and  the  civil  government  of  each  coun- 
try.   And  yet  the  influence  of  a  common  origin,  and  of  a  central  point  of 
intercoarse  was  so  great,  that  they  all  felt  themselves  as  parts  of  one  vast 
empire  receiving  its  laws  from  Rome.    Although  the  popes  were  frequently 
requested  to  fill  all  ecclesiastical  offices  with  persons  who  were  natives  of  the 
country  in  which  they  were  to  officiate,  even  such  a  demand  was  rejected 
someti^lc^?  to  maintain  the  grand  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and. 
sometimes  that  special  favor  might  bo  conferred  upon  the  Italians.*    But  in- 
proportion  as  the  central  power  became  enfeebled,  these  nationalities  became 
more  decidedly  prominent  first  in  France,  in  opposition  to  the  papal  as  we' 
as  to  the  imperial  universal  monarchy,  and  secured  tlie  peculiar  privileges  o — ^ 
their  respective  national  Church  by  concordats  with  Rome.      Aocordingl      — y 
we  have  seen  that  they  presented  themselves  at  Constance  and  acted  thei^=e 
as  legal  corporations.    It  was  more  es[)ecially  by  means  of  the  separate  con=aB- 

pacts  then  concluded,  and  the  ground  :issumed  by  the  synod  at  Basle,  th=^ st 

the  great  fundamental  principle  of  law  was  settled,  that  no  decree  either  ot  a 

pope  or  a  council  possessed  legal  authority  in  any  country  until  it  had  ^^ '" 

accepted  by  the  national  Church  there. 

§  268.     The  Bhhops  and  their  Jurisdiction. 

As  the  appointment  of  nearly  all  ecclesiastical  officers  had  been  usui 
by  Rome,  and  ecclesiastical  acts  of  all  kinds  could  be  purchased  by  the 
cmptiona,  especially  during  the  time  of  the  schism,  the  result  was  that  t" 
episcopal  power  had  been  very  much  impaired.  This  induced  the  hi*hop9  -^^ 
Constance  and  at  Basle  to  assume  a  tlireatening  attitude,  and  to  demand  iM^^ 
restoration  of  all  that  they  had  lost.  But  every  bishop  had  something  '^^ 
fear  or  hope  for  from  Rome,  and  nearly  every  one  dreaded  to  fall  into  tE^^^ 
hands  of  a  body  which,  after  it  had  shaken  the  papacy,  had  power  also  "^^ 
overthrow  the  prelatic  sees.  The  prelates  were  therefore  generally  satisfi^^^ 
with  their  secular  honors,  and  abandoned  the  great  struggle  to  look  aft**^'' 
inferior  advantngcs.  The  Chapters  became,  especially  in  Germany,  desiraV^® 
places  in  which  the  younger  sons  of  the  nobility  were  provided  for,  and  co 
sequently  their  position  was  entirely  secular  and  without  interest  to  the 
of  the  people.  On  the  other  liand,  the  decrees  of  Rome  and  Basle  met  wi' 
very  trifling  success  when  they  required  that  half  the  vacancies  in  the  cha.^ 
ters  should  bo  filled  by  men  of  distinction  in  science  and  in  the  Churc: 
The  archdeacons  were  also  circumscribed  on  the  side  of  the  bishops,  bjr  * 
college  composed  almost  exclusively  of  secular  officials,  (a)  and  a  kind  ^^^* 
penitentials^  who  were  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  and  havi^^^S 


♦  ITonoHi  regesta,  a.  V.  N.  17.  {^Raximer^  vol.  VL  p.  15.)    Comp.  Mat  Paris  ad  ann.  1*40. 
860.  ad  ann.  1245.  p.  445.  450. 

a)  Seoet.  I,  13.    De  officio  vicarIL— PertocA^  v.  d.  Archldlak.,  blsch.   Offldalen  o.  VI 
nilde-'h.  174a 
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argo  of  souls.  (/>)  Those  bishops  who  preferred  to  live  as  princes  asso- 
with  themselves,  for  the  performance  of  their  episcopal  and  priestly 
a  eliiss  of  persons  who  were  called  Chorejiiacojn  and  Suffragan 
*s.  These  were  bishops  who  had  been  expelled  from  their  dioceses  in 
iental  Church,  and  were  afterwards  appointed  by  the  pope  as  an  ex- 
n  of  a  perpetual  hope,  and  a  protestation  with  respect  to  those  ancient 
)al  sees  (Episcopi  in  partibus  infidelium).  (r)  In  consequence  of%the 
i  maintained  by  the  University  of  Paris  against  the  encroachments  of 
ndicant  friars,  and  as  the  result  of  the  position  assumed  by  the  Synod 
le,  the  assertion  was  put  forth  in  France,  that  the  paators  had  been 
ted  by  Christ  to  be  an  essential  element  of  his  Church,  with  a  limited 
>eculiar  sphere  of  action.  (J) 

§  264.     The  Inqnmtion. 

Kym^ricwi  (<1. 1309),  Diroctorium  InquisltnruDi,  Barcln.  1508.  c.  Comm.  Fr.  Pfffnae^  Bom. 
ind  often.  Lud.  d«  Paramo^  do  orlg.,  officio  ot  j)ropre»PU  S.  InqtiK  Matr.  159S.  f.  Antu. 
/%i7.  a  lJml*orch,  Illst  Inq.  Amst  169*2.  f.  Samml.  d.  Inrtrnct  d.  Span.  Inqulsitlonsger. 
.  JUu»9^  with  SpitUer's  Entw.  d.  Gcsch.  d.  Span.  Inq.  Uan.  1788.  Llorentf^  Hist,  critique 
rEspiijrno.  Trad,  do  TE^pagn.  p.  A.  Peltier^  Par.  ISlTs.  4  vols.  [Limborch'a  (abridged)  and 
s  IIi^torie:i  liare  been  translated  and  pnbl.  in  London  and  tho  latter  in  Philad.  See  aI$o: 
uf  the  Inq.  from  the  orig.  MSS.  taken  at  Barcelona.  Boston.  192S.] 

on  the  general  massacre  which  took  place  in  the  war  against  the  Albi- 
(§231)  was  closed  by  their  public  subjugation,  the  work  of  extermi- 
tlio<e  remnants  who  were  known  to  exist  in  secret  was  intrusted  b}- 
nt  III.  to  the  synodid  courts.  The  method  in  which  this  was  to  be 
)lishod  was  determined  upon  at  the  Synod  of  Toidouse  (1229),  and 
follows :  {(i)  "  Any  prince,  lord,  bishop,  or  judge,  who  shall  spare  a  here- 
H  f»»rfeit  his  land.s,  property,  or  office;  and  every  house  in  which  a 
is  found  shall  be  destroyed.  Ileretics  or  jiei'sons  suspected  of  heresy 
ot  bo  allowed  the  assistance  of  a  physician,  or  of  any  of  their  asso- 
in  crime,  even  though  they  may  bo  suftering  under  a  mortal  disease. 
>  penitents  shall  be  removed  from  tlie  neighborhood  in  which  they 
if  it  is  suspected  of  heresy,  they  shall  wear  a  peculiar  dre&s,  and  for- 
public  privileges  until  they  receive  a  papal  dispensation.  Penitents 
ive  recanted  through  fear  shall  be  jdaced  in  confinement."  But  lest 
i  should  be  tempted  to  show  some  favor  to  those  who  were  dependent 
Q,  Gregory  IX.  devolved  the  holy  office  upon  foreign  monks  (1232).  The 
icans  gradually  became  possessed  of  this  office,  and  it  was  looked  upon 
r  peculiar  mheritance.  Louis  IX.,  from  a  regard  to  religion,  and  Ray- 
V'll.  of  Toulouse  and  Frederic  IL,  from  a  regard  to  their  own  reputa- 
(lacted  certain  laws  which  required  tliat  the  sentences  passed  by  the 
tion  should  be  carried  into  execution  by  the  civil  authorities,  {h)    These 


<nc  LtiUr.  IV.  c  10.  {Grtg.  I,  81.  c,  15.) 

trr,  de  SaflVaganeis  s.  vicariis  generalibns   in  pontiflcalibus  Epiacoporuoi  Genn.  Mog. 

0r4on,  0pp.  vol.  II.  p.  S.'iO.  1067. 

yne,  LttUr.  IV.  c.  3  {Munki  vol.  XXII.  p.  9Srt?5.)     Cvuc.  Tolotan.  c.  1-2S.  {Ih.  vol.  XXIIL 

I    [Landon^M  Manual  of  Council^  p.  594.] 

donances  des  Boys  de  France,  p.  J/l  de  Lauriire^  Par.  1728.  f.  vol  I.  \\  50.-«.    8tatuta 


I 
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holy  fathers  were  responsiblo  to  no  one  hnt  the  pope  himself,  and  it  was  their 
dnty  to  search  for  heretics  in  every  quarter.  They  had  the  right  to  imprison 
any  one  who  was  snspected,  and  instead  of  famishing  him  with  a  list  of  the 
charges  alleged  against  him,  they  required  of  him  a  general  confession.  Tor- 
ture was  used  in  their  examinations,  and  witnesses  whose  names  were  con- 
cealed were  sometimes  taken  from  among  convicted  criminals^  the  most 
woflhlcss  of  men,  and  accomplices  in  guilt,  (c)  The  punishments  inflict<)d 
were,  public  penance,  confiscation  of  property,  perpetual  imprisonment,  and 
death  by  burning,  from  which  even  a  recantation  was  not  always  safficieut 
to  deliver  the  victim.  The  inquisition  now  became,  in  the  hands  of  the  hier- 
archy, a  desperate  means  of  sustaining  by  violence  and  terror  that  influence 
whose  true  foundation  had  begun  to  crumble.  In  vain  did  the  people  in  the 
touth  of  France  rise  in  rebellion,  and  take  sanguinary  vengeance  upon  some 
of  their  inquisitors.  In  Itahj^  where  the  spiritual  power  was  more  limited 
by  peculiar  circumstances,  the  inquisition  found  it  impossible  to  carry  out  its 
murderous  spirit.  In  Germany  the  people  combined  with  the  bishops  against 
this  attempt  to  force  upon  them  this  tribunal  for  heretics,  and  C&nrad  of 
Marburg,  then  acting  as  its  president,  fell  a  victim  to  their  violence  (12d8).((^ 
In  Spain,  where  the  Jews  and  Moors  had  recently  been  baptized  (ajfter  1391), 
notwithstanding  a  strong  remaining  attachment  to  their  ancestral  fidth,  the 
holy  court  was  introduced  to  take  cognizance  of  all  pnUic  or  secret  relapses^ 
which  might  take  place  among  them ;  for,  although  ecclesiastical  ethics  woultl 
allow  of  no  force  in  the  conversion  of  men  to  Christianity,  the  violation  ot" 
Christian  vows  was  punished  not  only  by  force,  but  by  death  itsdf.  (c)  Ic 
was  in  this  country  that  the  inquisition,  under  its  General  Torquemada  (aftei* 
1488),  developed  its  fearful  power.  It  was  there  established  by  tlie  royi 
authority  (1478),  but  it  soon  became  in  his  hands  a  government  of  U 
which  dictated  terms  to  the  king  himself,  trampled  upon  the  opposition  no^ 
only  of  the  imperial  diet,  but  of  every  other  power,  and  finally  crushed  al 
freedom  of  thought  in  Church  or  State.  The  popes  with  some  reluctant 
yielded  their  consent  to  these  proceedings.  Even  XimeneSy  with  a  charaetc: 
truly  heroic,  and  worthy  of  Spain  in  its  ancient  and  best  days,  who,  on  ae 
count  of  his  rigid  monastic  sanctity,  had  been  ai)pointed  Arclibidiop  o1 
Toledo,  Cardinal  of  Spain,  and  finally  Regent  of  Castile  (d.  1517),  and  was 
munificent  patron  of  science,  regarded  it  as  not  beneath  his  dignity  to  aecei 
of  the  office  of  Grand  Inquisitor,  that  he  might  secure  power  enough  to  coi 
rect  ii\justice,  defend  the  Christian  faith,  and  rescue  the  monarchy  from  th  ^ 
feudalism  of  the  middle  ages.  (/)  Such  an  inquisition  could  be  introduce-^-  ^ 
and  sustained  only  among  a  people  which  for  centuries,  and  during  long  prcr:=^=> 
tracted  wars  for  their  country  and  for  their  religion,  had  been  acoustomc    "^ 


Raimundl  super  baere»i  Albigensi  a.  128a  {SlanH  vol  XXIIL  p.  86Ses.)     Petri  </«  Tineig  L 
Epp.  25-27. 

c)  Mai-Une^  Thea.  anecdot  yol.V.  p.  173668. 17959&— i**.  A.BItner,  Beitr.  z.  Q^bA.  d.  Inqafeitkin^ 
Troc&fiefi.  L\rL.  1S27.  p.  COaa. 

d)  Alhericwi  ad  unn.  1238.  p.  544m.     Trlthem.  Cfaron.  II Im  vol  I.  p.  528. 
*)  Thoma*,  Summa,  P.  II.  P.  2.  Qu.  10. 
/)  C.  J.  IlffeU^  d.  Card.  Xiinenes  u.  d.  kirchl.  Zostaodo  Span.  IsBbea.  z.  Wardigang  d.  loqal 

Tub.  1S44.    {Michtl  Baudier,  Ilist  de  la  Tie  et  de  radmintotraiion  da  Card.  XimeMa.  Far.  16UL 
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to  regard  the  parity  and  antiquity  of  their  faith  as  superior  to  all  other  con- 
siderations. It  has,  however,  reduced  this  noble  nation  to  the  lowest  state 
of  morals,  and  defrauded  it  of  its  natural  course  of  development. 


OHAP.    III.  — ECOLESIASTIOAL    LIFE. 
§  265.     The  Two  Great  Mendicant  Orders, 

L  YiU  S.  Frtacisd  bjr  Thomat  (U  Celano,  1229.  (Acta  89.  Oct  vol  IL  p.  683.)  completed  in 
IMl  bj  Lra^  Angtlw  et  Ruffinu9  (Tres  Bocil,  75.  p.  728.)  as  the  holy  book  of  the  Order  by  Bona- 
Tentuim.  (Ih.  p.  742.)  The  First  Rale  In  JloUten,  Brockie^  vol  IIL  p.  SOss.  Luc  Wadding,  An- 
nalM  Minofum  (till  1540.)  Logd.  1625s8.  S  vols,  t  (till  1564.)  Rom.  1781bs.  19  vols.  C— Vita  9.  Dominid 
kjr  his  lint  follower  JordanuH^  (Acta  8S.  ADg.  vol  L  p.  545.)  by  Uumberiut  d«  Romania,  the  fifth 
geiMra)  of  tlte  Order.  1254  (,1b.  p.  85a)  Others  in  UoUten.  Brockie,  vol  IV.  p.  lO.—Ripoli  ct 
Bremond^  Ballarlam  O.  Pracd.  Rom.  17S98S.  6  vols,  t  Mdmaehii  aliorumq.  Annales  O.  Pracdlca- 
toram.  Rim.  1746.  f.    Queti/  et  Echard,  Scrr.  O.  Praed.  Par.  171988.  2  vola  t 

IL  Lecendo  dur^  oo  sommaire  de  rillst.  des  ft^res  mendians.  Amst  1734.  12.  (AUmberf) 
flist  dea  Molnaa  mend.  Par.  1768. 12.  Nuremb.  1769.  B.  Vogt,  d.  b.  Fr.  v.  Ass.  Tab.  1840.  E.  Cha- 
fin  d4  JfiMlan,  Hist,  de  8.  Franp.  d'Ass.  Par.  1841.  Munich,  1842.  [A  life  of  Francis  of  A.  is  given 
la  Bokringer's  Church  of  Christ,  &c  See  $  192.}^lMcordair€,  Vie  do  8.  Dom.  Par.  1840.  Landsh. 
1S41.  [S.  P.  Day,  Monastic  InstUntions.  Lond.  1846w  S  ed.  12.  /Vw't  Monks  and  Monasteries  Lond. 
1885.    JSUpkens,  (In  Edlnb.  Rev.  1847.  and  EclecUc  Mag.  Sept  1847.)  Fr.  of  Ass.  <fec] 

The  enthusiasm  which  properly  belongs  to  the  Church,  and  yet  frequently 
endangered  her  existence,  was  finally  attained  and  enlisted  in  her  service, 
through  the  exertions  of  some  very  peculiar  characters.    When  Francisco  of 
AssLs!  (b.  1172)  heard  (1208),  in  the  church  dedicated  to  Mary  at  Portiuncula, 
the  words  in  which  our  Lord  sent  forth  his  disciples  to  preach  the  gORpel,  an 
idea  wa3  revived  which  he  had  entertained  among  his  indistinct  youthful 
Aspirations.     Tliis  was  the  project  of  an  association  which  should   walk 
atrictly  in  the  footsteps  of  the  apostles,  preaching  repentance  in  every  part  of 
the  world,  despising  all  kinds  of  private  property  or  possessions,  and  obtain- 
ing the  necessaries  of  life  from  the  charities  of  their  fellow-men.    At  first  he 
irna  despised  by  his  fellow-citizens,  execrated  by  his  wealthy  father,  and 
^hile  travelling  through  Western  Europe  and  Egypt  ridiculed  as  a  victim  of 
iiiaanity.     It  was  not  long,  however,  before  his  unflinching  contempt  of  the 
World,  his  honest  humility,  his  burning  love  to  God,  and  his  imitation  of  Jesus 
Ohrist  in  a  remarkable  style  of  living,  (a)  drew  around  him  thousands  of  dis- 
oiplea.     The  law  to  which  they  vowed  allegiance  required  love,  humility, 
poverty,  and  joy  in  Christ.    To  a  degree  which  had  never  before  been  wit- 
nessed on  earth,  it  now  became  a  luxury  to  share  in  the  earthly  sorrows  and 
{kAflsion  of  oar  Lord.    The  brown  capoch  or  frock,  which,  according  to  the 
iasluon  of  the  coontry,  was  fastened  to  the  waist  with  a  cord,  formed  all  the 
dothing  which  they  deemed  necessary,  and  constituted  the  honorable  badge 
of  the  order.    Innocent  III.  was  induced  by  the  simplicity  and  humility  of 


a)  Thto  Tlew  waa  carried  to  Ita  nltlmate  point  in  the  40  Confurmlties  of  Biirtholomaei  Alhicii 

(.de  Ptsis)  Liber  Conformitatnin,  13S5,  and  acknowledged  by  tbe  General  Chapter  at  Aseiid,  1399. 

)l«dloI.  1510.  t  and  often.    Extracts  by  Eratmw  Alberus,  with  a  Frelkee  by  Luther :  Der  Car- 

fliBer  Ifuoebe  Bnlensplegal  n.  Alcoran.  1681.    L*Alcoran  des  Cordeliers.  Gen.  l&5d.  in  Lat  and 

Fiweli.  AmaL  lUL  %  xck. 
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this  strange  saint  to  allow  him  to  consummate  hb  plans  without  interrnption 
(1209).  (h)  Honorios  III.  solemnly  confirmed  the  right  of  the  Order  of  the 
Fratres  Minores  (1228)  to  preach  and  hear  confessions  in  every  place.  A  female 
order  (Ordo  S.  Clurae)  was  also  eftahlished  (since  1213)  hy  Clara  of  Atsiti, 
whose  disposition  was  similar  to  that  of  Francis,  and  for  whose  followers  the 
latter  was  induced  to  prescribe  a  rule  (1224).  (c)  A  broad  baiiis  was  finally 
formed  (1221)  for  his  order,  when  ho  established  a  fraternity  composed  of 
those  who  wished  to  be  his  disciples,  and  yet  were  under  the  necessity  of 
remaining  in  the  midst  of  worldly  employments  (tertius  ordo  de  poenitentia, 
Tertiarii).  {(f)  Whenever  Francisco  attempted  to  pronounce  a  studie<l  dis- 
course he  was  always  confounded,  but  when  he  spoke  from  a  sudden  impulse, 
his  spirit  broke  forth  from  the  depths  of  his  heart  like  a  storm.  Like  some 
Minnesinger,  ho  celebrated  the  delicious  raptures  of  heavenly  love  and  the 
devotion  of  aU  nature  for  its  Creator,  {e)  Ho  seems  to  have  possessed  s 
childlike  spirit,  which  loved  to  commune  with  all  forms  of  natural  life,  and 
made  him  salute  all  creatures  as  brethren  and  sisters.  After  many  vain  long- 
ings to  die  in  proof  of  his  love,  he  perceived  that  he  was  to  become  like  the 
crucified  Redeemer,  not  by  a  bodily  martyrdom,  but  by  the  intensity  of  his 
devotion.  He  at  last  died  lying  naked  on  the  ground  in  his  favorite  church 
(Oct.  4,  122G),  with  the  five  wounds  of  Christ  imprinted  on  his  body.  (/) 
The  biographies  of  St.  Francis  were  at  an  early  period  highly  adorned  by 
the  extravagant  fancies  of  his  followers.  Even  then  among  his  immediate 
attendants  many  legends  were  received  and  sent  forth  to  the  world,  and  yet 
we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  this  seraphic  stranger  upon  earth  really 
experienced  many  things  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature. — Domingo 
(b.  1170),  a  Castilian  and  a  canon  of  Osma,  was  a  man  of  a  thoughtful 
spirit,  which  in  its  cultivation  and  profound  emotions  sympathized  intensely 
with  the  welfare  and  miseries  of  his  fellow-men.  Deeply  affected  when  he 
heard  of  the  growth  of  heresy,  he  undertook  a  journey  in  the  manner  of  the 
primitive  apostles  into  different  parts  of  the  south  of  France  (after  1200), 
that  ho  might  effect  the  conversion  of  the  Albigenses.  On  him  and  his  assist- 
ants in  this  enterprise,  Innocent  imposed  (1216)  the  rule  of  Augustine,  and 
llonorius  (1210)  conferred  on  them  the  privilege  of  exercising  a  general  pas- 
toral care  in  the  character  of  preaching  friars  (Fratres  praedicatores,  in 
France  Jacobins;.  Even  nuns,  principally,  at  first,  such  as  had  been  con- 
verted from  the  Albigcnsian  faith,  placed  themselves  under  his  rule,  and  at  a 
later  period  a  class  of  Tertiarians  (Fratres  et  sorores  de  militia  Christi)  be- 
came connected  with  his  order.  The  leading  principle  of  the  order  was,  tho 
sacrifice  of  the  dearest  objects  for  the  promotion  of  the  saving  faith,  and  th» 
means  wliicli  its  members  used  were  a  learned  education,  holy  eloquence* 
and  the  restoration  of  the  priesthood  to  its  original  all-subduing  poverty— 

b)  Mat.  Paris  ad  onn.  1227.  p.  234.       c)  In  Uolsten.  BrockU  vol  III.  p.  S4ss. 

d)  UoUten.  Brock ie  voL  III.  p.  89ss. 

e)  Lieboskampfe  dos  h.  Franc    Der  h.  Fr.  als  Troubadour.  (Der  Kotliolik  von  Liebermuin.  16M.- 
11.  4.  N.  1&)  In  Ihe  AppvndJx  in  Vogt 

/)  The  fact  of  the  ^acra  stigmata  was  proved  by  eyc-wltneseos ;  the  Legend  is  very  delicately^ 
hinted  at  by  Cflano  (II,  1.  $  24.)  Comp.  Raynald.  ad  ann.  1287.  N.  60.     Wadding  ed.  Bom.  toI' 
II.  p.  420. 
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No  sooner  had  Dominieus^  in  the  General  Chapter  at  Bologna  (1220),  effected 
the  passage  of  an  act  hy  which  his  order  vowed  to  maintain  perpetual  and 
perfect  poverty,  than  he  died  (Ang.  G,  1221),  nttering  anathemas  ni)on  any 
who  should  pollute  his  order  by  bestowing  upon  it  earthly  possessions. — The 
constitution  of  these  two  orders  was  developed,  so  far  as  related  to  essential 
matters,  ^^  a  similar  manner.    A  Guardian,  who  among  the  Doininionns  was 
called  a  Prior,  presided  over  a  convent^  a  Provincial  was  placed  over  all  the 
convents  in  a  country,  and  a  General  (minister  generalis)  residing  at  Koine 
was  over  the  whole  order.     Each  of  these  olhcers  had  the  counsel  and 
inspection  of  certain  Definatoree,  who  represented  the  several  congregations 
onder  their  jurisdiction.    The  principal  superintendence  and  legislation  was 
Tested  in  the  provincial  convents,  and  for  the  whole  order  in  the  General 
Chapter.    Although  these  mendicant  orders  were  freed  from  the  ordinary 
cares  of  secular  life,  they  were  thrown  into  frequent  contact  with  the  people. 
They,  in  contrast  with  the  cathedral  chapters,  presented  to  those  possessed 
of  eminent  talents  and  merit  a  path  by  which  the  highest  dignities  of  the 
Church  might  be  attained.    As  they  possessed  the  right  to  receive  confes- 
aons  wherever  they  might  be,  they  soon  became  the  spiritual  advisers  of 
the  whole  Church,  for  they  were  often  intrusted  with  secrets  which  persons 
vould  not  confide  to  their  own  pastors  at  home.    In  this  way  they  easily 
found  occasion  to  interfere  in  all  the  relations  of  families,  cities,  and  states,  (g) 
As  their  table  was  every  where  spread,  they  could  admit  vast  multitudes  to 
their  order.    Many  convents  indeed  amassed  by  begging  much  wealth,  the 
possession  of  which  wns  reconciled  with  their  vows  of  i)overty  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  owned  not  by  individuals,  but  by  the  general  body.     With  the 
papal  court  they  were  united  by  the  bonds  of  a  reciprocal  interest,  and  hence 
the  mendicant  friars  were  regarded  by  the  pope  as  his  standing  army,  and  by 
various  kinds  of  charters  they  were  exalted  above  the  episcopal  clorg}'.  (A) 
Bat  this  exaltation  above  the  more  ancient  orders,  their  encroachments  upon 
the  spiritual  duties  of  pastors  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  universities,  and 
the  complete  violition  of  all  privileges  previously  possessed,  provoked  a  per- 
manent and  often  stormy  opposition.     William  of  St.  Amour  became  the 
'eader  of  their  opponents,  and  pointed  out  the  dangers  to  which  the  Church 
^as  exposed  on  account  of  this  foolish  system  of  sanctified  beggary.    Al- 
tiioogh  such  men  as  Thomas  and  Bonatentura  defended  the  higher  objects 
<^nteinp]ated  by  their  orders  with   consummate  ability,  even  they  were 
obliged  to  concede  that  such  bodies  were  very  likely  to  become  worldly- 
"*iinded,  and  to  be  perverted  from  their  true  design.  (/)    Uence,  although  the 
^^endicant  orders  were  at  first  regarded  as  instruments  for  restoring  the 
^iiurch  to  its  primitive  vigor,  and  were  hailed  as  a  new  establishment  of  the 


Uf)  Mnt,  ParU  ad  ann.  1389.  p.  850.  ad  ann.  1S43.  p.  414.  ad  ann.  1240.  p.  4C5(». 
h)  Emm.  Roderiei  nova  CoL  privilegionim  apust  Regularium  mendicantium  «t  non  mend. 
*^tii.l«ac 

^)  GmiMm.  de  perknlla  DOTii«imoruRi  temp.  1S56.  (0pp.  Constant.  1G82.  4.    Brotcn^  Ap[tcnd.  ad 
'^'^  rer.  expet  et  fUglend.  p.  IS.)    Thomas:  contra  rotrahentes  a  religtonls  in^rressu.    Contra  im- 
^^^Coantea  Del  ealtum,  (0pp.  Far.  vol.  XX.)    Bonaventxtra :  L.  apol.  in  eo.^  qni  Onlini  Min.  adver 
'^ntur.    De  prapertate  ChrKi  c.  Onllelmam.    £xpo8itio  in  regulam  Fratrum  minor.  (0pp.  La^ 
^^^  Tol.  VII.)    BulaH  L  e.  ToL  UL  p.  26088. 
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power  of  the  I^teran,  they  really  produced  a  great  dissension  among  all  the 
elements  of  ecclesiastical  life.    The  two  orders  were  themselves  often  bron^t 
into  collision  with  each  other  in  conseqnence  of  the  identity  of  their  worldly 
objects.     Miitaal  jealousies  were  exhibited  in  attempts  to  disparage  one 
another,  and  in  doctrinal  disputations,  so  that  it  was  soon  evident  that  their 
interests  were  in  different  directions.    The  Dominicans,  in  consequence  of 
their  control  over  the  inquisition,  and  their  possession  of  the  confidence  of 
the  higher  classes,  obtained  ascendency  by  inspiring  a  dread  of  their  power 
and  their  political  influence  ;  but  the  Minorites  possessed  the  affections  of  the 
people,  and  in  consequence  of  their  Portiuncula-indulgencea  and  their  legen- 
dary glory,  tlieir  order  was  supposed  to  possess  more  than  common  power  in 
conferring  absolution  for  sins,  (k)    At  an  early  period  of  their  existence  the 
Dominicans  perceived  that  they  could  never  attain  their  objects  without  a 
scientific  character,  and  hence,  in  1280,  they  secured  for  themselves  a  theo- 
logical chair  in  the  University  of  Paris.    The  Minorites  soon  followed  thdr 
example. — St.  Francis  himself  lived  to  see  the  origin  and  progress  of  a  party 
under  the  guidance  of  Elias  of  Cortona^  combining  eminent  scientific  acquire- 
ments and  wealth  in  the  service  of  the  holy  cause.    On  the  other  hand,  An- 
thony  of  Padua  (d.  1281),  in  the  true  spirit  of  his  master,  thought  salvation 
possible  only  to  those  who  were  simple-hearted  and  separated  from  the 
world,  and  when  he  could  obtain  no  audience  for  such  doctrines  among  his 
fellow-incn,  he  sought  consolation  by  preaching  to  the  fishes.     For  many 
years  the  two  parties  contended  for  supremacy  in  the  order.    Elias  was  twice 
elected  (rcneral,  was  twice  deposed  from  that  office,  and  finally,  having  fall» 
out  with  tlie  j)ope  (1244),  he  connected  himself  with  the  party  of  Frederic 
II.  (/)    Victory  at  last  decided  in  favor  of  this  milder  party  (Fratres  de  com- 
munitate),  since  its  principles  afforded  opportunity  to  combine  the  reputation 
of  a  mendicant  order  with  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  world.    On  the 
other  hand,  those  in  whom  the  bold  spu'it  of  their  founder  continued  (Zels- 
tores,  Spirituales),  refused  even  to  possess  property  in  common.     The  pope's 
decision  was  given  in  favor  of  the  victorious  party  from  regard  to  a  distinc- 
tion between  a  possession  in  fee  simple  and  a  possession  of  usufruct,  and  also 
to  the  fact  that  the  ownership  of  the  entire  property  of  the  Minorites  wsft 
ostensibly  conferred  upen  the  Roman  Church,  {in)    With  the  conrage  of  mex^ 
who  had  nothing  to  lose,  the  Spirituales  then  turned  their  reproaches  upoti^ 
the  Roman  Church  itself,  and  as  their  demand  that  the  order  should  be  sul>— " 
jected  to  the  rule  of  absolute  poverty  was  in  glaring  contrast  with  tl»^^ 
wealtli  of  the  clergy,  and  as  theu*  voluntary  rejection  of  all  earthly  posse^^" 
sions  was  seen  in  the  midst  of  a  Church  filled  with  quarrels  for  this  verTJ 
kind  of  spoil,  a  hope  was  indulged  that  St.  Francis  was  about  to 
through  them  a  great  reformation  of  the  Church.    This  hope  was  in 
degree  sustained  by  a  prophecy  of  the  Abbot  Joachim  of  Floris  in  Galabr- 
(d.  1202),  who,  being  full  of  grief  for  the  corruptions  of  the  Church,  pr^    * 


k)  Acta  SS.  Oct  vol  II.  p.  SOTss.— Cyprian  the  Younger  (of  DantzlcX  krit  Oceeh.  d.  Port. 
iMses.  1794. 

I)  Wii'idhtg  vol.  I.  p.  860.  vol.  II.  p.  160.  vol.  III.  p.  84.  101.  312. 

m)  Greg.  IX.  a.  1231.  {lioderici  L  c  p.  Iss,)    Innoc.  IV.  x  1245.  (76.  p.  la) 
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dieted  that  it  would  be  subverted  and  then  be  gloriously  renewed,  according 
to  the  fijrnrcs  of  the  Apocalypse,  at  the  commencement  of  the  third  age  of 
the  world,  whicli  he  placed  in  the  year  1260.  (w)  An  Introduction  to  that 
Ererlanthtg  Gonpel^  {o)  which  was  to  come  in  the  place  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ  which  then  prevailed  and  which  was  originally  intended  only  as  a 
preparation  and  symbol  of  the  truth,  was  published,  and  announced  that  the 
period  then  passing  was  the  age  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  had  commenced 
with  the  labors  of  St.  Francis  and  his  genuine  disciples.  Tliose  who  put 
confidence  in  such  predictions  were  in  no  wise  perplexed  when  the  period 
ttflsigned  for  these  wonderful  revelations  had  passed.  The  Spirituales  were 
imited  by  CtUstine  V.  into  a  congregation  of  poor  Celestine-Eremitcs. 
Boniface  VIJI,  dissolved  this  association  (1302).  John  XXIL  surrendered 
the  8piritimle8,  and  especially  the  lay  brethren  among  them  (Fratricelli),  into 
the  hands  of  the  Inquisition  (after  1318).  Many  of  them  joyfully  gave  up 
their  lives  in  the  flames,  because  they  were  determined  to  possess  no  pro- 
perty on  earth,  {p)  But  even  the  other  Minorites,  having  satisfied  their  con- 
sdences  by  an  apparent  surrender  of  their  possessions  into  the  hands  of  tflie 
Romish  Church,  were  zealous  in  maintaining  against  the  Dominicans,  that 
Christ  and  the  apostles  owned  no  property  in  common.  John  XXIL  rejected 
this  assertion  as  heretical,  and  formally  renounced  the  property  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans, which  as  a  mere  pretence  his  predecessors  had  held  (1822).  {q)  By 
this  means  the  order  lost  a  portion  of  its  members,  who,  with  Michael  of 
Cttitha,  their  gereral,  took  refuge  with  the  Emperor  Louis,  and  defended  his 
etuse  against  the  popes.  On  the  death  of  Louis  the  Spirituales  wandered 
about  as  fugitives,  and  founded  a  few  settlements.  They  were  often  over- 
thrown, but  were  invincible  by  mere  force,  and  at  last  most  of  them  became 
reooDoiled  to  the  Church  in  consequence  of  some  concessions  made  to  them. 
At  Constance  especially,  they,  together  with  the  Conventuals,  who  regarded 
their  pos8ei--sions  as  still  belonging  to  the  donors,  were  recognized  under  the 
mrae  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Rigid  Observance,  with  superiors  of  their 
own.  (r. — The  most  celebrated  doctors  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies were  mendicant  friars.  But  when,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  hier- 
archy were  surpassed  in  attainments  by  the  classes  in  the  interests  of  science, 
the  mendicant  friars  became  the  principal  opponents  of  the  latter,  and  the 
^mpions  of  every  Romish  abuse,  and  made  use  of  every  artifice  to  keep 
the  people  in  the  immaturity  of  a  superstitious  dependence.    But  the  master 


n)  De  oncordia  utrtiisque  T«L  Expositio  Apocal.  Vcn.  1519.  Psalteriam  decern  cliordar.  Yen. 
'5*7.  4.  Comp.  AcU  8S.  M»J.  vol.  VII.  p.  98?9.  Engelhardt,  Joach.  u.  d.  ew.  Ev.  (KOesch.  Ab- 
b«iwin.  ErL  l«ai«.  N.  I.)  C.  U.  Ilahn,  die  tpokal.  Lebren  d.  Joach.  v.  Flor.  (Stud.  u.  krit  1849.  H 
^}  Abe  .  Pbil.  d.  Ilobenst.  p.  812sb. 

o)  IntnidactoriuA  in  Ev.  Mternnm,  by  Gerhard^  the  oonfldant  of  John  of  Parma,  a  General  anb- 
••quently  dep<i^ed.  about  1254.  Since  destroyed,  n\X\\  the  exception  of  some  Extracts  In  Argentri^ 
^.  Judidornm  'le  novis  err.  Par.  ITiSsa.  vol.  L  p.  168a8.  Kccard  vol.  II.  p.  S49ml  In  a  similar 
nHrlt  ^/JrrM  (d.  1297.)  Puatllla  super  Aikms.  Extracts  in  Baluzii  Miacell.  I  L  p.  2189S.  {C.  JIahn, 
Oceeh.  d.  Ketzer  im  MA.  Stottg.  1858.  8  vols.] 

p)  Mtmhrmii  Institt  H.  ecc  Cent  XIV.  Chap.  II.  %  26.  note  tr. 

q)  BaluzSi  Ylta«  Pap.  Aven.  toL  I.  p.  69&    Eoctrav.  Joan,  XXII.  Tit  14.  c  28s.     Wadding 
▼ol  VL  p.  894i^ 

r)  S6».  XIX.  (ITardt  vol.  IV.  ^  515.) 
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minds  of  this  period  combined  with  their  old  adversaries  to  expose  to  gene- 
ral sc\)rn  their  intellectual  sliallowness,  their  stupidity,  their  oovetoosnesBi 
and  their  atiected  clamor  about  heresy. 

§  266.     Public  Worship, 

Ilolinoss,  during  this  period,  was  generally  looked  upon  as  a  mere  external 
thing.  Even  in  the  fourth  century  the  hermits  of  the  Thebais,  and  some  others, 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  reckoning  the  number  of  their  pater-nosters  by  some 
external  token,  (a)  This  formality  in  prayer  received  a  definite  form  and 
predominant  reference  to  the  divine  Mother,  when  the  Dominicans  intro- 
duced the  rosnry  (Rosarium)  into  general  use.  Public  worship  consisted 
almost  entirely  in  the  offering  of  the  Mass,  which  professed  to  be  the  celebra- 
tion of  a  present  incarnate  Deity,  but  in  fact  it  often  degenerated  into  a  work 
of  superstition,  perverted  by  unbelief  to  purposes  of  gain.  The  business  of 
instruction,  however,  was  not  altogether  neglected  by  the  Church,  especially 
on  the  part  of  the  itinerant  mendicant  friars,  whose  hearers  were  frequently 
so  numerous  that  no  temple  but  that  of  God  under  the  open  heavens  was 
sufficient  to  contain  them.  The  discourses  of  many  preachers  abounded  in 
scholastic  learning  or  fantastic  conceits,  but  there  were  also  some  who  pro- 
claimed the  word  of  God  in  a  popular  style.  Thus  the  Dominican  John  of 
Viecuza  (about  1230)  became  distinguished  for  his  eloquence,  and  before  he 
allowed  himself  to  become  an  object  of  ridicule  by  meddling  with  miracles 
and  political  affairs,  he  was  an  eminent  peacemaker  between  the  numerous 
factions  which  then  distracted  Italy,  (b)  Thus  also  Berthold  of  Ratisbon  (d. 
1272)  powerfully  aroused  the  rude  and  hardened  consciences  of  his  hearers, 
and  urged  upon  them  the  duty  of  worshipping  God  in  spirit,  (r)  GnilfT, 
also,  of  Kainerffberg  (d.  1510),  whose  own  heart  was  pervaded  by  a  sincere 
love  of  perfection,  assailed  the  follies  of  the  world  and  of  the  Church  with 
the  weapons  of  the  keenest  wit.  (d)  Gabriel  of  Marietta  (about  1470),  a 
Neapolitan  preaching  friar,  presented  a  specimen  of  this  humorous  style  of 
I)Oi)ular  i)reaching,  in  which  the  speaker  sometimes  gave  to  his  discourses 
even  the  ordinary  comic  flavor,  (e)  This  kind  of  address  was  thought  to  be 
especially  allowable  during  the  Easter  festival,  when,  according  to  a  preva- 
lent custom,  the  roughest  jests  were  tolerated  even  in  the  pulpit  to  excite 
what  was  called  the  Easter  laugh.  (/)  As  none  but  the  clergy  took  part  i* 
the  public  services,  the  hymns  used  in  the  Church  remained  without  alteration 
in  the  Latin  language.  In  addition  to  those  which  had  been  used,  some  of  * 
tender  character  composed  among  the  Franciscans  wore  generally  adopt-^^** 


a)  PitlladU  IIlsL  Laua.  c  23.    Sozom.  II.  ecc.  VI,  29.    Mahillon,  Ann.  O.  Bened.  vul.  VT^    P" 
402s.    Acta  SS.  O.  Bened.  Praef.  art  Saec.  V.  N.  258H. 

h)  Oii^nal  anthoritiea  in  Raumer^  Gesch.  d.  Ilohcnst  vol  III.  {>.  5088s. 

c)  Bortljold  des  Franc.  Predlgten,  th.  vollstandig,  th.  in  AuszQgen,  edit  by  Kling^  BcrL  1 
C<>ni|».  Wiener  Jalirb.  1S25.  vol.  82.  p.  1948S. 

d)  WelL'!i»leg«'.l  d.  i.  Predigten  u.  Seba^5L  Brands  Narrenschiff.  Bas.  1574.  and  oflen.— /".  W.  /W»     ' 
Aintnon,  O.  v.  K.  Loben,  Ixliren  u.  Pred.  Erl.  Ib26.    A.  Stroeber,  Essai  hist  sur  la  vie  ot  les  te-^^^ 
do  O.  do  K.  Stra*b.  1934.  4. 

e)  Scnnm.  qtiadrigosiinalca.  Bresc.  1497.  and  nnmcrous  collections  of  his  dlMconrseN  espcd*^**"^' 
that  of  Yen.  1577.  2  \oU.—B(iumi/arten^  Nadir,  v.  Merkw.  Buchcm.  vol  VII.  p.  124$&. 

/)  Fii*9li,  Boitr.  s.  K.  u.  Ret  Gescli.  vol.  V.  p.  44758.    Hist  pollt  Blatter.  188».  vol  IV.  U.  ^ 
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by  the  Church.    Congregational  singing,  in  which  the  people  took  part,  had 
its  origin  in  the  extraordinary  festivals  and  among  the  Fraternities,  where 
the  congregations  participated  more  than  usual  in  the  services.     In  Germany 
it  especially  grew  out  of  the  Kyrie  Eleison,  which  was  anciently  sung  by  the 
people  in  full  chorus  as  a  Refrain,  (ff)    During  the  fourteenth  century  the 
festival  of  the  ImmaculaU  Conception  (§  225)  was  more  and  more  observed, 
and  the  doctrine  which  it  commemorated  became,  through  the  influence  of 
St.  Thomas,  a  party  question  between  the  Dominicans  and  the  Franciscans. 
Great  agitations  were  produced  by  the  discussion  of  this  question  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  but  finally  that  body  (1387)  and  Clement  VII.  (1380),  who 
wa*  carried  away  by  its  influence,  declared  themselves  in  favor  of  the  doc- 
trine because  they  regarded  it  as  most  favorable  to  the  interests  of  the  Church 
and  of  true  piety,  {h)    In  Bei*ne  the  Dominicans  8upj)orted  their  side  of  the 
controversy  by  causing  an  image  of  the  Virgin  to  shed  tears  of  blood,  by 
producing  letters  from  glorified  saints,  and  by  branding  a  deluded  man  with 
certain  marks  in  imitation  of  the  wounds  of  Christ,    llie  tissue  of  deceit, 
stupidity  and  crime,  by  which  these  things  were  rendered  plausible,  was 
finally  exposed  to  public  scorn,  a  legate  presided  over  the  spiritual  court  ap- 
pointed for  an  investigation  of  the  afiair,  and  four  of  the  principal  agents  in 
it  were  burned  (1509).  (/)    The  doctrine  of  a  change  of  the  sacramental 
bread  into  the  body  of  the  incarnate  Lord  was  celebrated  on  the  festival  of 
Corpus  Christi  (F.  corporis  Domini).     This  festival,  which  originated  in  con- 
nection with  numerous  dreams  and  visions  in  the  diocesan  church  of  Liege, 
over  which  he  had  formerly  presided.  Urban  IV.  proclaimed  (1264)  as  a  gen- 
eral festival  of  the  Church.    It  was,  however,  generally  neglected  by  his 
saccessors,  and  was  merely  re-established  by  Clement  V.  as  the  festival  of 
the  grand  miracle  in  which  was  displayed  the  highest  glory  of  the  Church,  {k) 
Kear  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  a  report,  the  origin  of  which  was 
unknownf  generally  prevailed  in  the  city  of  Rome,  that  according  to  a  cus- 
tom remembered  by  some  very  aged  people,  a  centennial  indulgence  might 
be  obtained  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  on  the  occurrence  of  the  Jubilee  Year, 
1800.     Boniface  VIII.  was  induced  by  the  vast  concourse  of  devout  persons 
'^ho  on  this  account  thronged  the  city,  to  bestow  upon  all  who,  in  a  peniten- 
tial spirit,  sliould  on  this  year  of  Jubilee  visit  the  churches  of  the  apostles,  a 
complete  pardon  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  previous  life.    Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands flocked  to  Rome,  so  that  people  were  compelled  to  acknowledge  that 
the  whole  human  race  was  Romish,  and  like  one  great  family  assembled 
aronnd  its  common  father.    Hence,  in  consideration  of  tlio  brevity  of  human 
life,  and  the  benefit  of  the  Roman  people,  Clement  VL  (1342)  decreed  that 


g)  If.  Hofmann,  0«??ch  d.  deut  KLJcdes  b.  Lutbor.  Brcsl.  1882.  F.  Wofff^  u.  die  Lais  Se- 
qiacnzcn  il  Lcicbe.  Ileidclb.  1841.    C.  FranU^  Gcscb.  d.  gelstL  Licdcrtexto  vor.  d.  Ke£  Ilulbret. 

1S58. 

A)  Thtmum^  Snmina.  V.  III.  Qu.  27.  Art  Iss.  Dunt  Scotus  in  Scntt.  L.  III.  Didt.  8.  Qu.  1.  $  0. 
l>lst  14  Qa.  1.  S  18.— i?Mto<<  1.  c.  vol.  IV.  p.  eiSs*    Argentri  1.  c.  voL  L  P.  IL  p.  CUs. 

i)  Aruhsim*8  Dcrner  Cbronik,  edit,  by  Stierltit^  vol.  IIL  p.  d69ss.  vol.  IV.  p.  isa.  IJottinger^  H 
«ec  P.  V.  p.  884sft. 

Jfc)  Jo.  ffoeaemiM  (tboat  184$),  geeU  Pontiff.  LcodleD».  c  6.  (ChapeariUi  gC5tor.  Pontiff.  Leod. 
•cHptt  TuL  IL  p.  898.)  B»ovli  Ann.  ad  ann.  1280.  N.  1ft.  Acta  BS.  Apr.  voL  I.  p.  448.  Both  bulls: 
CUmmL  III.  Tit  10. 
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the  festival  of  tlie  Year  of  Jubilee  should  be  celebrated  every  fiftieth  year. 
Urban  VI.  (1389)  reduced  the  interval  to  88,  and  Paul  II.  (1470)  to  26 
years.  (/)  From  these  pageantries  in  public  worship  were  finally  developed 
the  representation  of  sacred  dramas  in  the  form  of  Mysteries  and  Moralities, 
enacted  by  clergymen,  students,  or  fraternities,  frequently  with  an  admixture 
of  popular  comic  parts,  but  always  as  a  mode  of  divine  worship,  (m) 

§  207.    Flourishing  Period  of  the  Imitative  Arts  in  the  Church. 

Va»ari,  le  vito  de'  pitturi.  arcbitetti  e  Bcnlturi  iUl  Fir.  8  P.  1550.  4.  and  often.  If}.  lS46i«.  6  voU. 
Uebere.  v.  Schorn  u.  Fornter^  Stuttg.  1S92-40.  C  vols,  [and  tnnsl.  into  Engl  VnaarTa  Lives  of  tba 
PainU>r:S  &c  in  Buhn's  Stand.  Lib.  Lond.  5  vols.  8.]  Sfrouit  d'Agincouri^  Hist  de  I'Art  jnut  W 
Dionnmcn.t.  Par.  et  Strwb.  1838.  [transl.  fr.  tho  Fr.  Hist  of  Art,  &c.  1  vol.  Lond.  1S18.  €]  U.  dhtm^ 
UeberMclitataf.  z.  Oesch.  d.  neu.  Kunst  b.  ILafael.  DreatL  188L  £  F.  KugUr^  Ilandb.  d.  Knnstgofleh. 
Stuttg.  1S42.  [JCagler'«  Hi»t  Manual  of  Sculp.  Paint  Arch,  anc  and  mod.  in  Bolin*«  St  Lib. 
Lond.  2  vula  S.  1S52.]  II.  OU*^  Abri!»  c.  Icircbi.  Kanst-Arcbaeol  d.  MA.  d.  deut^chen  LftBde. 
Nonlhaus.  (1S42.)  li>45.  C,  &:hnaaaf^  Gcscb.  d.  bil(L  KQnste  in  MA.  D&aseld.  1S44.  2  voli.  O. 
Kinkel,  Gescli.  d.  bild.  Kunste  b.  d.  chr.  Volk.  Bonn.  1S15.— C  F.  v.  Humohr^  ital  Forsch- 
nngcn.  Brl.  ls27^s.  8  vols.  E.  Fonter^  Qescb.  d.  deutschen  Kuitst  Lpz.  1851-58.  2  vols. — Qitaier' 
mere  de  Quincy^  Hist  de  la  vie  et  des  ouvrages  des  plus  celdbree  arcbitectes  da  XI.  6.  Josqa^i 
la  fln  du  XVIII.  eil  2.  Par.  1832.  2  voK  Uebers.  v.  Ileldmann^  Darmst  1881.  2  vols.  G.  Mel- 
Ur^  Denkniubl(>r  d.  deut«oh.  Bauk.  12  U.  Darmst  ISlCss.  new  series.  1821s8l  £  [tranisl.  into  EngL 
Memorials  of  Anc  Ger.  Goth.  Arch.  iui.  Lond  2  volt.]  JSulp.  BoUserie,  Denkmale  d.  Bauk.  am. 
Xicdorrhein.  Munich,  18^)8.  f.  B.  Si<i/i\  Horn  u.  Kuln  o.  d.  Entwickl  d.  chr.  German  Knnst  (Stud. 
u.  Krit  1S51.  H.  2. — Cicf»gnara^  t>toria  dclla  scultura  dal  6U0  risorgimento  in  Ital  sino  al  eeonio  d. 
Xapoleone.  Yen.  1S18<8.  8  vols.  t—lAinzi,  Storia  pittorica  dclla  Ital.  ed.  S.  Ba^sana  ]8(.)9.  6  vols.  PiM. 
1817.  6  vols.  16.  [!Ii>t  of  Painting  in  Upper  and  Lower  Italy,  ttom  tho  Ital  of  Lanzi  by  HI  Ro^coe, 
Lond.  1817.  8  vols.]  Kvgler^  Gesch.  d.  Malerei.  vol  I.  p.  lOSss.  [H.  of  Painting,  tran»l  from  the 
Germ,  of  Kuplcr  by  Fitettlake  and  Head,  Lond.  1842.  1846.]— t/:  II  Wetttietibetg,  die  chr.  BiMer. 
Const.  1827.  2  vols.  {J.  r.  Radowitx)  Ikonographio  d.  Ilciligen.  Brl  1S84.  Didrvft^  Iconngr.  cbre- 
tlenne.  Pur.  1841.  vol  I.  [Christ  Iconograi»hy,  fVom  the  Fr.  of  Didron  by  JfiUiugion^  Lond.  1851. 
2  voK  I^rd  Utidsoi/,  H.  of  Chr.  Art  Lond.  1847.  8  vols  8.  K  Creftey  and  G.  X.  Tnirtor,  Arch. 
of  MA.  Lond  4to.  J.  S,  Mrmen^  H.  of  Puint  Sculp,  and  Arch.  Boston.  1881. 12.  A.  Ounninffhtrm, 
Livc!)  of  eminent  Painters,  Scnlfitors,  and  Architect  Lond.  and  New  York.  1880.  Mrs.  Jameamit 
Karly  Italian  Painters.  Lond.  1848.  II  Shatc,  The  Decorative  Arts,  Fccle^i.  and  Civil,  of  the  MIA 
Ages.  Lond  1852.] 

Among  the  Germanic  nations,  the  antique  stylo  of  Architecture,  espe- 
cially in  its  Byzantine  character,  had  been  adopted  in  the  erection  of  their 
churches.  Barrel-shaped  and  cruciform  arches,  much  depret*sed,  were  gene- 
rally adopted  in  their  construction,  as  the  knowledge  of  the  ancient  propor- 
tions and  ornaments  had  been  gradually  lost  (portal  of  the  Scottish  monas- 
tery at  Ratisbon,  crypt  at  Freysingen).  But  with  the  new  life  wldch  sprung 
np  in  the  eleventh  century,  a  peculiar  style  of  sacred  architecture  was 
developed  in  consequence  of  the  use  of  the  pointed  arch.  In  a  few  instances 
this  form  had  been  previously  adopted  as  a  temporary  expedient  in  some  Ital- 
ian structures  (St.  Lorenzo  of  Subiaco,  847,  Ruins  of  Tusculum),  but  its  appro- 
priate home  was  among  the  Northern  nations,  with  whoso  pointed  gablea  it 
admirably  corresponded,  and  yet  required  but  little  counterpoise.    But  tliat 

I)  Jacobi  Gijetttni  de  centeslmo  s.  Jubllaeo  anno  Lib.  (Bibl  PP.  Max.  vol  XXV.  p.  986.  Ex- 
tracts in  RaynaUi.  ad  ann.  1800.  N.  Iss.)  Villani  VIII,  80.  Exirav.  camm.  V.  Tit  9,  c  1.  /fay- 
nald.  nd  ann.  1470.  N.  bS.— Chart.  ChaU^  Lett  hist  et  dogm.  sur  les  Jubiltkis  et  les  Indalgencea. 
Haye.  1751.  8  vols. 

m)  W.  Hone,  Ancient  Mysteries.  Lond  1828.  W.  Marriott,  Coll  of  Engl  miracle  plays.  Baa 
1838.  Monmerque  et  Michfl,  Theatre  fVanfais  an  moyen-dge.  Par.  1889.  Hist  pol  Blatter.  1840. 
vol  VL  Th.  1-4.  C.  A.  Wittenhaur,  de  artis  scenicae  apud  Germ,  initiis.  Bon.  1852.  G^rvUiug^ 
Qesch.  d  poet  Nat  Lit  yoL  IL  p^  85068. 
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wbicb  was  at  first  a  work  of  necessity  soon  became  tbe  freest  expression  of 
the  beart,  the  vaults  of  the  domes  rose  np  on  every  hand  like  a  stone  forest, 
and  tbe  tall,  slender  pillars  struggling  upwards,  became  the  type  of  a  spirit 
aspiring  after  heaven.  The  ground-form  still  continued  to  be  the  Basilica, 
often  in  the  shape  of  the  cross  (in  the  Latin  style),  the  choir  terminating  in 
a  polygon,  as  a  church  of  priests  represented  the  highest  aspiration  of  archi- 
tecture in  the  interior,  and  the  towers  expressed  the  necessary  culminating 
and  final  points  of  the  general  effort.  In  the  fantastic  decorations  of  leaves 
and  flowers,  of  scrolls  and  grotesque  figures,  of  gentle  animals  and  the  old 
conquered  dragon,  wrought  in  stone,  the  abundance  of  nature  as  well  as  of 
tbe  world  of  fancy,  was  enlisted  in  the  service  of  devotion.  A  mysterious 
light  entered  tbe  lofty,  sombre  halls  through  painted  windows,  which  were 
tbe  purest  transparent  representations  of  color,  (a)  Figures  derived  from 
sacred  history  grew  out  of  the  twisted  columns,  and  scenes  from  profane  and 
ecclenastical  history  were  represented  by  shepherds  engraved  in  stone,  and 
resting  with  folded  hands  upon  the  tombs  of  saints,  bishops,  and  princes. 
The  Churcb  was  thus  like  a  new  temple  of  Solomon,  a  type  of  the  earth 
with  all  its  children,  and  the  vault  of  heaven  stretched  above  them.  The 
erection  of  these  sacred  buildings  was  then  a  great  popular  expedient  by 
which  men  could  conquer  a  holy  land  on  their  native  soil,  could  pour  the 
wealth  of  private  life  into  the  house  of  God,  and  transmit  the  vast  plans  of 
one  generation  to  its  successors,  (h)  The  first  stonemasons  and  architects 
came  from  tbe  monasteries,  and  gradually  lodges  of  freemasons  were  organ- 
ized, in  which  the  results  of  mechanical  skill  were  communicated  from  one 
person  to  another,  and  the  credit  of  the  trade  was  secured,  {e)  In  the  se- 
crecy of  these  lodges  an  asylum  was  also  found  for  dispositions  which  rose 
saperior  to  the  contemporary  Churcb,  and  hence  we  find  that  ecclesiastical 
corruptions  were  sometimes  freely  and  boldly  proclaimed  by  the  stones 
which  compose  the  most  splendid  monuments  of  the  Cliurcli  itself.  The 
most  flourishing  period  of*  this  architecture  was  during  tbe  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  when  Conrad  of  IlochstaiUn  laid  (1248)  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  cathedral  of  Cologne,  and  Eric  in  of  Steinhach  formed  the  design 
U275)  of  tbe  tower  of  the  minster  at  Strasburg.  («/)  During  the  fifteenth 
oentury  it  passed  in  some  measure  into  decay,  not  on  account  of  an  excessive 
refinement  in  building,  but  because  that  form  of  pious  feeling  which  creates 
snch  works  for  a  distant  future  no  longer  existed  in  the  public  mind,  and  tbe 
Jpirit  of  the  middle  ages  was  gone.  This  Germanic  style  of  architecture, 
^bich  since  tbe  time  of  Vasari  has  received  the  name  of  Gothic,  has  subse- 
quently prevailed  extensively  in  France,  England,  Spain  and  Sicily.  In  Italy 
the  dght  of  tbe  old  Roman  architectural  structures  was  too  overpowering  to 


o)  Jf  A.  Otvitri,  Oesch.  <L  OlasenialereL  Stuttg.  1819.  [Art  of  Painting  on  Glass,  fh>m  tlio 
Ocrm.  uf  Qfttsen.  Lond.  1925.  4.] 

h)  Comik  C.  OrHuUiaen  u.  K.  Mauch,  Ulm's  KunsUeben  im  MA.  Ulm.  1$40. 

e)  Comik  Utldmannt  die  8  filteeten  Denkmale  der  teutfichen  FreimaarorbrOLderechaft.  Aaran. 
fint.  (ISIH) 

d)  &  fittUmrii^  Ofifcb.  n.  Bcschr.  d.  Doins  ▼.  Culln.  Munich,  (1828.)  1842.  4.  J.  v.  Gdrre*^  der 
Dum.  T.  Kdllo.  n.  das  MOnster  t.  Strasb.  Eegensb.  1842.  F.  Kugltr^  d.  Dom.  v.  Kolln.  (Deatache 
TiertelJ.  Sebi;  1842.  N.  19.) 
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allow  of  its  adoption.  Its  utmost  limits  in  that  direction  are  witnessed  in  the 
white  marble  mountain  of  the  cathedral  of  Milan,  with  its  host  of  statuesi 
where  the  Komish  element  already  begins  to  interfere  with  the  German. 
Every  remnant  of  this  German  stylo  was  surrendered  when  antique  grandeur 
and  purity  was  introduced  with  the  revival  of  classical  antiquity.  Brund- 
lesco  formed  the  arch  of  the  cupola  of  the  Cathedral  of  Florence  (since  1421), 
and  Julius  II,  laid  the  foimdation  of  the  modern  St.  Peter's  Chnrch  (1506), 
the  beautiful  structure  of  which  was  commenced  after  the  plan  of  Bra- 
mantes^  and  has  been  so  fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  papacy,  but  has  fiuAllj 
proved  to  be  its  most  exalted  type,  and  its  proudest  monument.  («) 

llie  Plmtic  Arts^  from  which  Christian  morality  withheld  the  privily 
of  presenting  any  figures  without  costume  except  those  of  the  martyrs,  were 
developed  in  forming  the  ornaments  and  utensils  of  churches,  and  had  their 
principal  home  in  Florence,  (^f)     Nicola*  Pinano  (1221-74),  whose  works 
were  wrought  after  the  models  of  antiquity,  deserves  the  credit  of  being  their 
modern  father.     Lorenzo  (Jhiherti  (1378-1455)  cast  in  bronze  the  doors  of 
the  baptistery  in  a  style  which  made  them  worthy  of  adorning  the  entrance 
to  Paradise,  but  he  was  an  artistic  painter  in  metals,  and  hence  his  succours 
have  been  much  i>erplexed  when  they  attemj)ted  to  imitate  him.    Dnring 
the  same  i)eriod  every  delightful  variety  of  nature's  beauties  was  represented 
in  the  i)nre  and  animated  reliefs  of  Lurca  ddla  Rohhia  (1388-1450).    Ihna- 
tc'lUt  (1383-140G)  made  up  tV)r  his  deficiency  in  depth  of  character  by  his 
pa*jionate  emotion.     Michael  Angdo  (1474-1 50 4)  in   his  youth  fonned  » 
group  of  the  Madonna  with  the  dead  body  of  our  Lord,  in  which  much  feel- 
ing, delicacy,  and  beauty  were  exhibited,  but  at  a  later  period  he  seems  to 
have  despised  all  attemi>ts  to  delineate  .subjects  of  Christian  beauty.   Di* 
nirtusoleum   of  the  Medici  is  an  embodiment  of   profound    and  petrified 
thought**,  and  his  Closes  is  a  terrible  representation  of  a  popular  ruler.   Ob 
the  other  side  of  the  Alps  the  imitative  arts  were  generally  made  subservient 
to  architecture.     From  the  shops  of  the  goldsmiths  and  brasiers  of  that 
I)eriod  proceeded  many  careful  imitations  of  ordinary  nature  adapted  to  pio* 
uses.     In  this  limited  department  of  art,  Peter  Viifchcr\  Keliquary  of  St. 
Sebaldus  (1506-19)  possesses  an  artistic  excellence  of  the  very  highest  degree 

Modern  Painting  originated  in  the  efi^brt  to  represent  the  views  which 
are  peculiar  to  Christianity,  and  received  its  highest  cultivation  from  the 
patronage  of  the  Church.  In  the  Western  Church,  it  is  true,  there  were 
some  who  denounced  the  use  of  pictures  and  statues  as  an  unlawful  indul- 
gence of  the  eyes,  but  generally  it  was  thought  that  the  arts  might  properly 
be  used,  and  the  treasures  of  the  Church  might  be  worthily  expended  at 
least  in  commemorating  the  saints.  Ecclesiastical  laws  were  therefore 
directed  only  against  tliosc  representations  which  were  thought  to  be  gros^J 
sensual  and  of  a  corrupting  character.    The  pious  feelings  which  found  sati*' 


«)  Descrizlone  Istor  del  princlpio  o  prosejfulmcnto  della  fabricA  del  duomo  di  Firenxe.  Flor.  1^ 
Fantana,  il  Teinplo  Vatieano  c  auo  online.  Horn.  1G94.  f.  Plainer ^  <l  ncue  Petfrsklrchc  (B***- 
d.  6ta<lt  Eoin.  vol.  II.  pp.  ] 84-229.) 

/)  Comp.  Auy.  llagen^  dio  Ciironik a.  Vatorstadt  t.  Florontiner  Lor.  GhlbertL  (Kaast-Bomw) ^ 
1883.  2  vols. 
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iction  in  tho  nso  of  relics,  obtained  still  higher  onjoyinoiit  from  an  image  iu 
rhich  we  possess  such  a  beautiful  medium  of  connection  between  the  flesh 
D(l  the  spirit.  The  glorious  forms  in  which  tho  martyrs  receive  the  palms 
f  victory  as  tliey  ascend  to  heaven,  reconcile  us  to  the  repulsive  scenes  in 
le  midst  of  which  their  tortures  are  depicted.  The  old  traditions  (§  189) 
'hich  had  been  so  prevalent  in  the  ancient  Church,  never  became  entirely 
bsoleto  in  Italy.  In  the  mosaic  work  of  the  Roman  churches  are  to  be 
mnd  specimens  of  paintings  produced  in  almost  every  preceding  century. 
,  very  delicate  and  expressive  style  of  miniature  painting  appears  in  the 
tauusc-ripts  written  in  the  convents  in  the  time  of  the  Saxon  emperors,  (g) 
A  soon  as  intellectnal  life  began  to  be  awakened  by  intercourse  with  Con- 
Jintinople,  Christian  art  also  made  its  appearance  first  among  the  Italians. 
.  corporation  with  a  regular  constitution  was  formed  under  the  patronage 
r  St.  Luke  among  that  highly  refined  people,  when  it  advanced  to  its  great- 
tt  pertection.  Tlie  design  of  the  paintings  obtained  from  Constantinople 
ta  generally  grand,  but  the  figures  were  vacant,  mummy-like,  and  of  an 
ctravagant  size,  but  painted  with  some  degree  of  skill,  and  generally  on  a 
ronnd  of  gold.  The  school  formed  on  this  model  was  commenced  by  Guido 
^  Siena  (about  1221)  and  Giunta  of  Pisa  (1210-36),  and  was  completed  by 
imffhtte  (abont  1240-1300).  The  divine  Virgin  painted  by  the  latter  in 
lorence  is  noble  and  saintly,  but  unnatural.  Giotto  (1276-1336)  abandoned 
5t  only  the  stiff  manner  but  the  lofty  spirit  of  antitjuity,  and  under  the  im- 
olse  of  Dante's  suggestions,  founded  a  peculiar  style  of  Italian  art  by  imi- 
Ltiog  nature  in  her  most  animated  movements.  Not  only  the  commissions 
;Ten  but  the  conduct  presented  by  the  monks,  afforded  the  artistic  skill  of 
lis  Florentine  school  many  oppportunities  to  combine  the  pathetic  with  the 
arlesqne  of  ordinary  life.  Even  in  representations  of  Scriptural  history, 
tiifl  school,  which  attained  its  highest  perfection  in  Domenico  Ghirlandaio 
1461-98),  presented  its  scenes  in  a  domestic,  common  style,  so  that  in  its 
nods  the  manger  of  Bethlehem  exhibited  simply  a  Florentine  accouchement. 
9at  Angelica  of  Fietole  (1387-1455)  had  already  introduced  into  his  art  the 
iigDificance  and  endless  variety  of  human  expression,  and  infused  into  his 
sweet  pictures  the  riches  of  a  heart  at  home  not  only  in  the  convent  but  in 
Wven.  Ho  was  peculiarly  the  painter  of  glorified  saints,  jmd  by  means  of 
bis  employment  enjoyed  communion  with  his  Lord.  Masarchio  (1402—43),. 
to  whom  was  opened  the  secret  of  the  chiaro  scuro,  returned  again  with  joy 
tobenutifnl  nature,  and  to  the  grand  thoughts  of  tho  old  ec<;lesiastical  tradi- 
tions. When  Leonardo  (1452-1517)  had  profoundly  developed  the  laws  of 
tfce  art,  and  even  in  his  Lord's  Supper  (the  heads  of  the  apostles  in  Weimar> 
^  eombined  the  charm  of  the  supernatural  with  exalted  individual  beauty,. 
^n  Bartohmeo  (1469-1517)  nobly  and  clearly  dehneated  scenes  from  sacred 
^^tory  with  devout  conscientiousness,  and  in  attractive  coloring.  Finally 
Michael  Angelo^  by  his  gigantic  power  and  thorough  knowledge  of  nature, 
**<^ame  the  painter  of  the  Old  Testament,  because  no  subjects  seemed  wor- 
%  of  hia  master  pencil  but  the  prophets  of  olden  time  and  the  tremendims 


9)  Ritt.  Eaeai  for  Tart  d«  yerlfier  TAge  de«  miniatures  peiutcs  dans  lea  monascriU^  Par. 
^•31  f. 
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sc>one8  of  the  Last  Judgment.    Even  the  Lomhardie  school  had  its  origin  in  the 
Church.    But  altliough  Moniegnn^  occasionally  with  sacred  earnestness,  and 
Bellini^  with  cheerful  loveliness,  have  given  us  pictures  of  heavenly  and 
saintly  forms,  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  this  school  are  brilliant  repre- 
sentations of  attractive  sensuous  beauty  and  republican  glory.    In  Germany, 
a  national  school  of  Christian  painting  was  formed  at  first  on  the  Lower 
Rhine,  and  afterwards  at  Nuremburg,  whose  subjects  were  generaUy  taken 
from  the  common  traditions,  but  with  a  decided  preference  for  those  of  a 
typical  and  allegorical  nature.    The  very  first  eflt)rt  it  put  forth,  in  the  cathe- 
dral picture  of  the  patron  saint  of  Cologne  (1410),  seemed  like  a  now  crea- 
tion.    The  masters  of  this  school  are  the  two  brothers  Van  Eyh  (about 
(1366-1470)  and  Albert  Durer  (1471-1528),  each  devot^y  attached  to  sub- 
jects taken  from  sacred  history  and  from  nature.    They  all  excelled  in  the 
use  of  a  beautiful  indestructible  coloring,  and  labored  within  the  limits  of  a 
contracted  and  rather  beautiful  yet  appropriate  reality,  which  in  their  hands 
became  exalted  as  the  type  of  the  celestial.    The  two  first  were  poetical  and 
graceful,  the  last  was  more  judicious,  fond  of  common  scenes,  but  fanciful 
and  inexhaustible  not  only  in  his  power  of  invention,  but  in  his  diligence  in 
execution,  and  was  scientifically  acquainted  with  all  the  treasures  of  art  in 
the  Netherlands  and  in  Italy.  (Jt)    The  simplicity  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  art 
was  still  preserved  in  the  purest  form  in  Umhria^  by  means  of  the  spirit  and 
the  patronage  which  proceeded  from  Assisi,  although  its  rigid  sublimity  had 
become  somewhat  softened  and  tender.    Thus  was  it  with  the  works  of  Pe- 
rugino  (1447-1524),  in  the  beautiful  sphere  to  which  he  confined  himsdf, 
until  he  condescended  to  betray  his  art  for  money.    Thus  also  was  it  with 
resi)ect  to  Francinco  Franeia  (1460-1618),  who  in  spirit  belonged  to  this 
school,  and  correctly  delineated  the  ancient  forms,  while  he  gave  to  thera  the 
most  delicate  blending  of  colors.    Thus  also  was  it  with  Raphael  (1483-1520), 
who  in  Umbria  combined  the  rigidness  of  ancient  Christinnity  \Wth  a  proper 
delicacy  of  feeling,  in  Florence  found  liberty  fully  to  jiratify  his  ardent  love 
of  nature,  in  Rome  imparted  the  beauty  of  nature  to  Christian  ideals,  and  in 
his  own  bosom  found  a  correspondent  sublimity  of  conception  while  gazing 
upon  the  prophets  of  Angelo.     The  Madonnas  of  his  youth  are  full  of  sad- 
ness and  presentiment,  those  which  he  executed  in  Florence  of  simple  p€^ 
feet  happiness,  and  those  of  the  Sistine  chapel  have  an  expression  appropriate 
to  the  virgin  queen  of  heaven.    The  Bible  in  the  hands  of  this  great  painter 
of  the  Church  became  a  series  of  pictures,  and  in  the  Stanzas  of  the  Vatican 
he  has  given  perpetuity  in  the  world  of  art  to  the  gorgeous  vision  even  then 
beginning  to  vanish,  according  to  which  the  papacy  was  the  central  point  of 
all  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  life.  (/)    Even  his  other  purely  secular  prodn^ 
tions  wore  adjusted  to  the  same  exalted  position,  and  the  adventures  of  tie 
Olympic  deities  were  conformed  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  of  the  papal  Medicii 
and  exhibited  all  the  embellishments  of  the  most  exuberant  fancy.    Bnt  m 


h)  G.  F.  Waag^n,  Hubert  n.  .Tr.h.  v.  Eyck.  Brsl.  1S22.  J.  HW*«^  A.  Durer  u.  &  Zeita.  I-I* 
1S19.  J.  J/fller,  .1.  Lcbon  u.  d.  Werko  A,  D.rcrs.  Lps.  1S31.  Only  2  vols,  in  8  Abth.  &  Stnri>^- 
Purer.  (Gennnnla.  1S51.  p.  625sft.) 

1)  G.  Brllmi  Descr.  dell©  imajdne  dli>into  da  Kafaello  nolle  camerfl  del  Yatlcana  Kom  ^^ 
[R,  Duppa,  Life  of  Raphael.  (Bogue's  Eur.  Lib.)  Lond.  1847.  8  ] 
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the  work  which  enlisted  his  last  and  dying  encr^es,  ho  appears  to  have 
caught  A  glimpse  of  Christ  in  his  future  glory.  (A) 

§  268.      Worship  of  (he  Saints, 

The  confidence  reposed  in  tlie  goddess,  who,  either  as  a  hride  or  as  a 
mother,  was  supposed  to  have  all  power  in  heaven,  was  at  this  time  so  great 
that  the  dominion  of  the  world  seemed  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  vast  femide 
fiof  (Kunkellehn),  and  it  was  no  longer  a  captious  jest  when  it  was  said  that 
the  virgin  queen  wns  every  day  annoyed  with  nil  kinds  of  importunities,  (a) 
In  Poetry  and  in  the  Imitative  Arts  she  was  represented  as  the  Christian 
coanterpart  of  the  Siren  of  Venus,  and  of  Mother  Earth,  although  nature 
was  frequently  unconsciously  adored  in  her.  The  interest  felt  in  particular 
localities  for  those  relics  which  had  for  the  most  part  been  brought  home  by 
the  crusaders,  gave  occasion  for  a  continual  multiplication  of  saintly  legends, 
embracing  many  newly  invented  adventures.  A  collection  of  these  was 
made  by  the  Dominican,  James  de  Voragine  (d.  1298),  and  not  so  much  on 
account  of  the  literary  contributions  of  the  author  as  of  the  popular  elements 
it  embraced,  and  the  summary  of  saints'  days  in  the  year  which  it  presented, 
it  was  used  in  all  parts  of  the  Western  Church  iftider  the  name  of  the  Golden 
Legend,  {h)  Some  enlightened  teachers  indeed  feared  that  the  continually 
increasing  worship  of  saints  would  produce  a  forgetfulness  of  God,  but  the 
Church  not  only  inculcated  a  confidence  in  the  prayers  of  saints,  but  an  imi- 
tation of  their  virtues.  The  personal  relations  of  particular  i>atron  saints  to 
indi\idual  families  and  guilds  which  had  the  care  of  their  sacred  things,  gave 
occasion  to  various  rival  interests  in  their  behalf,  and  to  promote  their  re- 
spective glories  by  means  of  the  arts.  Tlie  effect  of  this  was  sometiiues 
highly  favorable  to  an  increase  of  this  saintly  piety.  The  creation  of  new 
saint<4  was  dependent  upon  a  very  diflicult  and  expensive  ]>rocess  at  Rome. 
In  some  cases  where  the  claims  for  a  canonization  were  not  ma<le  out,  a  bea- 
tification was  provisionally  granted.  TJie  right  which  the  ix)pes  had  rci-ervod 
exclusively  to  themselves  with  respect  to  these  matters,  was  sometimes  exer- 
n?ed  by  the  great  councils.  The  halo  of  sanctity  was  a  mark  of  nobility, 
and  the  badge  of  an  ordv^r  which  encouraged  the  highest  services  by  a  reward 
in  the  humblest  form  for  the  present  life,  but  eternal  in  anotlicr.  The  mere 
possession  of  a  high  ecclesiastical  position  was  not  ordinarily  enough  to  con- 
fer any  special  title  to  this  honor.  But  even  the  saints  of  this  periotl  present 
no  very  exalted  specimens  of  genuine  human  excellence,  since  their  merit 
consi!?te<l  rather  in  strange  and  diversified  exhibitions  of  the  power  of  faith  in 
extreme  self-denials,  and  in  sacrifices.  The  influence  of  the  mouas:ic  orders 
W;is  suti:cient  to  obtain  the  canonization  of  a  few  monks,  whose  scientific  in- 
veMigations  were  osi)ecialIy  characterized  by  the  ecclesiastical  8i)irit.  It  was 
generally  held  that  no  one  should  be  canonized  unless,  either  during  life  or  by 
his  dead  body  he  had  wrought  some  miracles,  as  divine  annonncenuMii!;  oi*  liis 


*)  J.  D.  PiinMrant,  Jlaf.  v.  Urbtno.  Li»a,  1839.  2  vols. 
a)  KrtiMiHu*,  Peroerinatio  relicionls  ergo.  Ainst  1C55.  p.  S55s. 

I)  Lcj«>niUftureaa.  Ili^t  Lorabardlca.  Argent  1479.  t  Sl  ollen.  od.Tb,  Grae^w^  Dread.  etLp?.  ISiOflAi 
Tnui^bleil  into  all  the  Wutcrn  languages. 
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sanctity.  NhoJ^s  von  der  Fluc^  on  the  Alps,  appears  as  an  instance  of  a  pecu- 
liar class  of  saints,  similar  to  those  of  the  Thebais.    After  having  porformed 
the  duties  of  a  husbandman,  a  father,  a  warrior,  and  a  judge  in  his  native 
land,  he  became  possessed  with  an  intense  longing  to  spend  his  life  with  God 
in  the  solitude  of  the  forest.    A  light,  like  a  sharp  knife  pierced  his  spirit, 
and  henceforth,  during  twenty  years  (1467-87),  he  lived  entirely  with  God, 
and  with  no  sustenance  except  what  he  obtained  from  his  communion  with 
God.     His  humble  silence,  however,  could  not  save  him  from  the  snspicions, 
nor  the  pious  veneration  of  his  fellow-men.    In  consequence  of  the  former 
the  miracle  of  the  spirit  seemed  confirmed,  and  in  consequence  of  the  latter 
he  became  the  counsellor  and  arbitrator  of  the  neighboring  shepherds.     When 
the  freedom  of  the  Swiss  confederacy  was  endangered  by  dissensions  among 
its  members  (1481),  harmony  was  restored  by  the  presence  and  authority  of 
Brother  Clans,  (c)    Under  the  guidance  of  their  confessors  women  became 
saints.     In  Germany,  ElUaheth^  the  daughter  of  a  king,  and  full  of  grief  that 
she  could  not  die  a  virgin,  though  the  wife  of  a  prince,  sustained  herself  by 
the  profits  of  her  own  toil,  and  turned  the  Wartburg,  so  recently  the  abode 
of  worldly  poiLp  and  music,  into  a  hospital.    In  her  widowhood  she  solenmlj 
renounced  her  own  will  and^all  the  world,  that  she  might  devote  herself  to 
the  care  of  leprous  persons,  and  died  0231)  while  young,  beautiful,  and  glow- 
ing with  a  saintly  love.    The  stern  priest,  under  whose  perverted  counsels  she 
thus  fell  a  siicrifice,  delighted  in  the  hoi)e  that  all  remnants  of  earthly  feeling 
had  been  slain  within  her  spirit,  and  announced  at  Home,  Avith  many  sworn 
witnesses,  her  ardent  piety,  the  radiance  of  her  countenance  in  prayer,  and 
the  miraculous  cures  which  she  had  etFected.     Her  apotheosis,  as  of  an  ideal 
of  charity,  was  celebrated  as  early  as  in  the  3'ear  1236,  a  lofty  monument  of 
German  architecture  spans  her  grave  at  ^larburg.  {d)  and  in  the  legend  the  saint 
has  obtained  so  much  grace,  that  even  her  timid  j>revarication  miraculously 
became  a  truth.     In  Italy  we  find  Catharine  of  Siena^  the  daughter  of  a 
dyer,  who  grew  up  among  the  sacred  services  of  the  Dominicans.     When  fl 
child  she  was  accustomed  to  kiss  the  very  footsteps  of  these  pious  men.    She 
could  never  be  satisfied  with  self-denials  and  tortures,  and  at  a  later  period 
indulged  in  the  use  of  no  nutriment  but  that  which  she  derived  from  the  de- 
ments of  the  Lord's  Supper.    Jesus  Christ  himself  condescended  to  pay  the 
child  a  friendly  visit,  w^earing  his  triple  crown,  and  gradually  either  alone  or 
in  the  company  of  a  few  saints  his  visits  and  conversations  became  more  fi*- 
quent,  until  they  became  daily  occurrences.    Finally  he  solemnly  betrothed 
the  virgin  to  himself,  by  conferring  upon  her  a  ring,  and  took  from  her  side 
her  heart,  and  substituted  his  own.     Such  at  least  was  the  statement  which 


c)  Widmer^  das  Gr>ttl.  In  ircl,  Entwickl.  nacbpewic?en  Im  Loben  Nik.  v.  d.  Fl  Lui.  1S19.  B>^' 
$itiffer,  Bruder  Klaus  u.  8.  55oitalt,  Luzera.  1S27.  (6*.  Oorreft)  Oott  In  d.  Oesch.  Munich.  1S81.  H.  1- 
A  book  iuiputcd  to  him  on  voluntary  seclusion  (I'hilo?.  my&tico.  Neost,  161S.  4.)  is  not  genuine. 

(f)  I.  Conraili  Marpuri;.  Eli.s.  vidua.  Ep.  Exaniinatorutn  inlracc.  ad.  Dom.  Pai>arn.  {Knchenhtch^' 
AnnaL  nas«.  Marp.  17j».  Collect  IX.)  Theodoricm  Thurini/.  (of  Apolda)  de  S.  Ellsab.  (Oc»Hi<'» 
Lectt  od.  Basn.  Tli.  IV.)  Greff.  I.Y.  Canonizatio  S.  Elis.  viduac.  (Bnllar.  Rom.  TIl  L  pt  lOt' 
II.  A".  H:  Justi:  Ells.  d.  lloll.  Zur.  1797.  MonUtUmhei-t,  Hist,  do  S.  Ells,  do  Uongric,  Tar.  (ISSfO 
1837.  2  Th.  mit  Anui.  v.  SUldUr,  Aach.  lS-30.  [C.  KingsUy,  The  True  Story  of  fillzabetb  of  Hun- 
gary, or  the  Saint's  Tragedy.  Lond.  Is52. 12.] 
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she  mode  to  her  father  confessor.  It  is  possible  that  th o  interest  of  tlie  order 
mav  have  had  some  influence  in  the  result,  but  it  is  certain  that  this  lowly 
maid  was  finally  adored,  not  only  by  this  powerful  order,  but  by  nearly  the 
whole  of  Italy.  Compelled  to  spend  much  of  her  time  in  the  midst  of  secu- 
lar employments  she  frequently  fell  into  a  trance.  She  was  finally  induced 
to  abandon  the  luxury  of  this  contemplative  kind  of  life,  and  of  her  attend- 
ance upon  couches  of  loathsome  disea.<^,  that  she  might  devote  herself  to  the 
work  of  composing  the  strifes  which  then  existed  in  Italy  and  in  the  Church. 
She  exhorted  Gregory  XI.  to  enter  upon  another  crusade,  effected  i>eace  be- 
tween him  and  the  Florentines,  urged  the  return  of  the  papacy  to  Rome,  wa:5 
used  as  an  instrument  in  the  quarrels  of  the  mendicant  friars,  and  finally  dit'd 
at  Rome  (1380)  the  saint  of  the  Roman  papacy  in  its  dissensions,  and  pas- 
sionately longing  to  meet  her  esponsed  Ix)rd.  In  consequence  of  the  un- 
friendly feelings  of  the  Franciscans  with  respect  to  her,  she  was  not  canonized 
until  a  long  period  after  her  death,  and  even  then  this  oflfice  had  to  be  per- 
forniod  (1461)  by  her  own  fellow-citizen,  Pius  II.  (e)  The  only  saint  Franco 
could  claim  during  this  i)eriod,  since  she  only  effected  the  deliverance  of  her 
country,  and  met  with  a  tragical  end,  was  never  recognized  by  her  age,  but 
was  burned  as  a  witch  (May  80,  1431).  (/) 

§  269.     Miracles  atul  Magic, 

PrINcritty  de  super^tlt  mcdii  aevi.  (0pp.  Baran.  vol.  IV.)  ifeiner/t^  Al>ori;1.  der  8cb<»l.  Jahrh. 
(Hiflt  Vers^l^lch.  d.  Sitlen  des  MA.  vol.  III.)  [  Walter  St'oti,  Dcmoinilogy  &  Witchcraft  Lond.  1^30. 
N'rw  Yiirk.  1S:J1.  G.  C.  Hurst,  Zauber  Blbii«Hhek,  Ac  Mainz.  lS2a  C  voK  8.  For.  Quart.  Her.  [\n 
Uitt-M'n  MuAcuni.)  1K».  E.  Salrerte,  Hist,  of  Magic,  &c.,  transl.  by  A.  T.  77<»wi;>w;i,  Lond.  1S41. 
X<ir  Vork.  1S47.  2  v<»l9. 12.     W.  C.  Dand}/,  Phil,  of  Mystery.  New  York.  1845. 12.] 

The  intelligence  of  this  age  sometimes  imposed  limits  upon  the  enthu- 
oasm  which  delighted  only  in  supernatural  revelations,  and  assumed  higher 
ground  than  the  popular  faith,  since  it  occasionally  tore  the  mask  from  de- 
ception, or  proposed  to  the  legend  some  questions  with  regard  to  its  veracity. 
Bloody  Hosts  were  not  generally  regarded  as  miracles,  though  none  could 
then  explain  them  on  scientific  principles.  And  yet  Birgitta's  revelations 
were  eoleumly  confirmed  (a)  at  Constance  and  at  Basle,  and  the  people  cried 
oot  "  A  miracle  1"  when  the  mendicant  friar  saw  the  blood  of  Christ  flow 
down  the  crucifix  erected  for  absolution.  (6)  Numerous  pilgrims  and  beggars, 
IB  well  as  immense  wealth  and  trea.sures  of  art  were  collected  at  Loretto,  on 
account  of  the  legend  of  the  fourteenth  century,  raspecting  the  house  of  the 
divine  Virgin,  which,  having  been  consecrated  as  a  temple  by  the  apostles, 
had  been  removed  by  angels  from  Nazareth,  after  the  h)8s  of  the  Holy  Land, 


«)  Acta  89.  April,  vol  III.  p.  iff^M.  Iler  Letters,  conversations,  and  revelations  aro  edited  in 
lUUan,  by  Olffli^  Sien.  ITOTss.  5  Th.  4.  conip.  Fabric.  Bibl.  med.  et  inf.  Lat  Th.  L  p.  di'A*.  rnKus- 
na  cont«9tattonam  anpcr  sanctitate  etdoctr.  B.  Cath.  {Jfartene^  ainpt.  Col.  Th.  VI  p.  I^n?*^.) 

/)  Proo^  de  coadamnation  ct  de  n'>habiIitation  do  Jeanne  d'Arc  dito  la  Piic4>lle,  t<iii\  i<  do  toiiH  I«>s 
(l>)catnents  hi*«t.  par  Jult'*  Quicherat,  Par.  1841-9.  6  vols.— A'.  Ilane^  d.  Jun^rf.  d.  Orl.  (N'cut?  Proplu- 
Ubo.  Lpt  1851.)  [J.  M.  Etant^  Story  of  Joan  of  Arc.  Philad.  183i».  Anon.  Meiuoirs  of  Jean  d'A.  Ar 
Hl4L  of  her  Umcflw  Lond.  1824.  2  vols.  12  ] 

a)  Gertom^  Fr.  de  protiatione  spirituam.  (0|>p.  vol.  I.  P.  I.  p.  87.)  Tr. :  de  dl.^itilu^tione  verar. 
Tislonum  a  fUalai  {lb.  p.  4a)    Iftnft.  Omst  Cone,  v..l  III.  P.  III.  p.  23^  vol.  IV.  P.  II.  p.  'JQs. 

b)  Aeoordlog  to  George  of  Anhalt,  loacher^  lleC  Acta,  vol  I.  p.  8Sdi. 
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and  after  many  wanderings  had  found  a  permanent  abode  at  Loretto  (12$U().  (f) 
Mysterious  arts  to  ascertain  the  future  had  never  been  entirely  diBoontanued. 
Astrology  had  been  raised  by  the  influence  of  the  Saracens  to  the  dignity  of 
a  science,  and  sometimes  had  an  officer  at  court  appointed  to  attend  to  its 
interests.    White  magic  was  tolerated  by  the  Church.    But  the  unfriendh 
spirit  shown  by  the  advancing  intelligence  of  the  age  toward  superstition, 
harmonized  with  the  suspicion  of  the  vulgar  that  the  ordinary  limits  of  h»* 
manity  can  seldom  be  passed  without  Satanic  art    The  same  spells  whidi 
the  Church  used  for  the  deliverance  and  exaltation  of  souls  were  suppoted 
to  bo  employed  by  the  infernal  powers  in  like  manner,  for  their  destruction. 
The  horror  felt  in  the  depths  of  our  own  nature  for  such  arts  has  been  geo* 
erally  expressed  in  the  arbitrary  symbols  which  superstition  has  invented. 
Yet  in  the  Italian  legend  of  tlie  enchanter,  Virgil^  we  have  not  cnly  the 
unconscious  prophet  of  Christianity  who  was  lamented  by  Puol,  but  tlie  skil* 
ful  employment  of  the  black  art  in  the  performance  of  wonderful  feats,  and 
in  the  construction  of  buildings.     In  the  Norman  Merlin  also,  is  set  forth  i 
shadowy  counterpart  of  the  divine  Saviour,  when  the  wild  impulses  he  derived 
from  his  demoniac  origin  are  contrasted  with  the  graceful  humanity  he  in- 
herited from  his  mother.    In  the  German  story  of  FauH,  the  representaliTe 
and  compiler  of  all  the  magic  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  in  that  of  his  younger 
brother  of  a  more  southern  clime,  Bon  Juan^  is  exhibited  the  ruin  of  the 
most  richly  endowed  genius,  when  it  is  determined  by  the  aid  of  inferwJ 
powers  to  exceed  the  limits  God  has  as.'^igned  to  human  knowledge  and  ciyoy- 
ment.  (d)    The  truth  of  this  popular  faith  in  covenants  and  unlawful  inter- 
course with  the  devil  was  finally  conceded  by  the  Church,  and  those  who 
were  supposed  to  be  guilty  of  such  things  were  arraigned  before  the  eccle- 
siastical tribunals  as  traitors  against  divine  mtyesty.  (e)   Sometimes  those  who 
addicted  themselves  to  the  black  art  were  burned  by  the  direction  of  the 
Church,  but  frequently  the  imputation  of  sorcery  was  derided  as  a  mere  so* 
perstition.    On  hearing  that  witches  and  wizards  practised  their  arts  in  Ger- 
many to  the  serious  injury  of  both  property  and  life  among  the  people, 
Innocent  VIII,  revived  (1484)  the  laws  against  magic  in  the  widest  seiwc 
implied  in  the  popular  faith,  (/)  and  appointed  two  judges  of  witches  for 
Upper  Germany,  who  compiled  a  manual  for  the  trial  of  witches,  as  roiuaij' 
able  for  its  learning  as  for  its  superstition  and  impurity,  {g)  Then  coramencM 
a  process,  during  which  the  popular  faith,  avarice,  and  the  new  modes  of  evi- 
dence required  by  the  penal  law,  consigned  thousands  of  witches  to  the 
flames.    The  iiyuries  which  they  were  accused  of  inflicting  were  generaDj 
confined  to  the  most  trifling  matters  of  ordinary  life,  and  no  witch  appe^^ 


<•)  BtipihUi  Montftanu*^  Ecc.  Laurotanae  lllst  (0pp.  Antn.  1578.  toI.  IV.  y».  216ss,)  Mark^* 
Tcatro  istor.  dolla  S.  Casa  Naz.  Rom.  1732.  2  vols.  Treated  polemically :  Verfferii  K  de  Molo  U"^' 
(0pp.  adv.  Papatum.  Tub.  1568.  4.  Th.  I.)  Insol  15S4.  Bem^gger,  Ilypobollmacft  Mariae  dell*** 
camera.  Arj»ont  1619.  4.  AiK)lojjctlcally :  TurHani  Rcsp.  ad  capita  ai^ro.  Vcrgerti  haerrtifL  ^^ 
J5S4.  4.     Tnrgelini  I^ureUna  lllst.  Mog.  1599.  Ven.  1727. 

//)  J.  O'orrett,  die  dcnt-'chon  Volksbficher.  lleldelb.  1807.  p.  207ss.  C.  /*  Sii^lUt,  B»ff  r.  K««* 
(nauin^t\  Hist.  TaMjliond.  Lpz.  1S34)  Comp.  Jahrb.  f.  wi>«.  Kritlk,  18S4.  N.  25.  [IT.  Godvin^U^ 
of  the  Necromancers,  New  York.  1S85. 12.]        e)  According  to  Gen.  6. 1-4.    J^jtod.  »,  la 

/)  Hiiuher,  Blbliotbeca.  8t  L  p.  1}«. 

g)  {Jac.  Sprenger  et  IMnr.  Inatitor.)    Malleus  Malcficarum.  Ck>I.  1439.  4.  &  often. 
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ever  to  have  become  wealthy  by  her  arts.  Actual  crimes  wore  never  legally 
proved.  Some  may  have  been  indnced  by  the  popular  superstition,  by  som- 
nambulistic states,  and  by  narcotic  salves,  to  form  criminal  desires,  and  to 
regard  themselves  as  witches.  But  in  general  the  violence  of  tortures,  and 
the  various  illegal  processes  of  investigation  were  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
confession  of  unnatural  crimes,  without  supposing  them  real,  (h)  But  no 
peretms  ventured  to  express  doubts  with  respect  to  the  propriety  of  such  pro- 
eeediogs,  except  on  very  rare  occasions,  and  in  the  most  guarded  manner.  (/) 
The  picture  drawn  of  the  Witch's  Sabbath  is  only  a  copy  of  the  fantastic 
representations  often  given  of  the  assemblies  of  heretics.  The  process  against 
witches  now  supplied  the  place  of  that  which  had  formerly  been  employed 
against  heretics.  It  was  only  in  Germany,  England,  and  Scandinavia,  that 
the  nation  generally  became  enlisted  in  its  behalf.  Tlie  bulls  of  Alexander 
and  Leo  against  magicians  and  poisoners  in  Lombardy,  appear  to  have  been 
directed  against  some  remnants  of  the  Manichaeans.  {k)  As  all  nature  was 
believed  to  be  subservient  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  to  have  a  share  in  the 
blessings  of  the  Church,  many  thought  proper  sometimes  to  defend  themselves 
even  against  noxious  beasts  by  exorcism  and  excommunication,  (l) 

§  270.     Church  iJucipline  and  Indulgences.     Contfrom  §§  66,  202. 

The  Ban  and  the  Interdict  had  now  lost  their  power,  in  consequence  of 
the  abuse  which  had  been  made  of  tliem.  Tlie  popes  were  therefore  com- 
pelled in  their  political  contests  to  sharpen  their  spiritnal  weapons,  by  abol- 
ishing every  right  previously  recognized  among  enlightened  and  Christian 
nations.  Clement  V.  and  Sixtus  IV.  declared  the  Venetians  infamous  and 
outlawe<l,  even  to  the  fourth  generation,  {a)  In  the  thirteenth  century  the 
popes  introduced  the  annual  practice  on  the  day  before  Gt>od  Friday  (in  coena 
Domini),  when  absolution  was  especially  bestowed  before  the  altar,  of 
solemnly  pronouncing  sentence  of  excommunication,  in  a  form  not  then  inva- 
riable, against  the  whole  host  of  heretics  and  wicked  persons  of  ^11  kin<1s, 
then  so  constantly  increasing.  (Jb)  The  discipline  of  the  Church  had  become 
exceedin;rly  lax,  in  consequence  of  the  vast  number  of  the  mendicant  friars, 
and  the  preachers  of  indidgences.  The  prerogative  by  which  the  popes  pro- 
fessed to  remit  all  ecclesiasticid  punishments  became  so  much  extended  that 
they  finally  possessed  the  complete  power  to  forgive  all  sins.  Tliis  was  de- 
rived from  the  doctrine  which  taught  that  the  merits  of  Christ  and  the  saints 
(Thesaurus  supererogationis  perfectorum)  were  so  abundant,  and  tlio  unity 


A)  X.  Remigii  DaemonoUtriii.  Lugd  1595.  4.  Frkt  1&9S.— //"u&tfr,  Blbliothcca,  acta  et  scripta 
manrtea.  I^mijiti.  1739sa.  ft6  St  W.  G.  S»ldan^  Oosch.  d.  Ilexonprocesso.  Stuttir.  1S43.  C.  O.  t,  Wach- 
Ur\n  H.  lieitr.  z.  dcatAchen  Gesch.  insb.  z.  Gosch.  d.  Strafr.  p.  bl.  277sa.  Comi).  Grimm^  doutM;ho 
Mjrtb<4.  p.  579m^ 

i)  Ctr.  MtAUor,  de  Lamih  et  pythonicis  muliorib.  CoL  14S9.  Straetb.  1575.  4.  J.  Wier,  dc  prae:»ti- 
fth  daemonum.  Bas  1568.  k,  often. 

k)  Winhei;  St  III.  i».  15l!».  St  V.  277asl 

I)  tfnnmerlin.  Tr.  dc  cxorc  et  adjiiralionib.  c.  anlmalla  brata  (about  1451) —X  Prir^  Rap|>ort  et 
r6cherrhc(i  anr  lisa  proccs  et  jntri'in.  relatiAi  aux  animanx.  Far.  1S2!^. 

a)  Rnynald^  ad  ann.  18(>9.  N.  6.  ad  ann.  14S2.  N.  13a,  Coinp.  Muratori  vol.  VIII.  p.  1151. 

b)  /Mmbertini  dc  Festi^  P.  I.  c.  19&  Raynald.  v\.  ann.  1411.  N.  1.  {U  Bret)  Oescb.  d.  Bulle 
In  Conia  Domini  (Stattg.)  17C9s.  4  vola.  4 
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of  the  mystical  body  of  the  Church  was  so  perfect,  that  she  had  power  to 
dispose  of  those  merits  according  to  the  wants  of  men.  (e)  Even  the  indul- 
gences of  tlie  year  of  Jubilee  were  sent  beyond  the  Alps,  and  when  divines 
were  debating  whether  tlio  pope  had  power  of  absolving  sonls  in  pnrgatory, 
the  bulls  of  indulgence  issued  by  Alexander  and  Leo  soon  decided  the  qoet- 
tion.  (d)  Ever  since  the  papal  chair  had  sustained  some  severe  shocks,  the 
popes  had  opened  such  a  shameless  trcule  in  indulgences^  that  those  who 
farmed  and  dispensed  them  paid  little  attention  to  the  repentance  and  reformar 
tion  which  had  always  been  demanded  by  the  Church  as  conditions  of  for- 
giveness. The  indulgence  was  disposed  of  as  all  that  was  needful  for  recon- 
ciliation with  God,  even  for  yet  future  and  intended  offences.  Grave 
ecclesiastical  letters  on  the  unlawful  use  of  butter  were  harmless.  Some 
indulgences  were  granted  to  obtain  funds  for  the  erection  of  inland  churches, 
hospitals,  and  even  secular  establishments  of  general  utility.  A  large  portiott 
of  the  revenue  was  consumed  by  the  preachers  themselves,  but  the  finsl 
receptacle  was  the  treasury  of  the  pope.  Just  as  the  profits  of  all  money  for 
indulgences  had  been  formerly  devoted  to  the  crusades,  they  were  now  ^ 
proi)riated  to  the  Turkish  war  or  to  the  erection  of  St.  Peter's  church.  A 
general  rumor,  however,  prevailed,  that  Leo  X.  had  promised  a  part  of  the 
money  so  basely  obtained  from  Germany,  to  his  sister,  (e)  It  was  in  vtin 
that  the  people  remonstrated  against  these  extortions  and  immoralities,  sod 
some  of  the  princes  either  forbade  the  preachers  of  indulgences  to  enter  th^ 
dominions,  or  deprived  them  of  the  revenues  they  had  collected.  Literary 
men  directed  the  shafts  of  their  ridicule  against  these  hawkers,  and  eves 
expressed  some  doubts  whether  the  tickets  they  bestowed  would  be  respected 
by  the  great  Judge  of  all.  The  more  earnest  class  of  preachers  were  abo 
indignant  and  zealous  against  a  trade  which  involved  the  murder  of  the  souls 
of  men.  (/) 

§  271.    Ft^geUunts  and  Dancers, 

(Jac  BoiUau)  HiBt  Flaffcllantlum.  Par.  1700. 12.  Schoettgen,  do  sect*  Flag.  Lps.  1711.  Firm- 
emann,  die  cbr.  OcisslergesellBchafton.  Ilal  ISSS.  Mdhnike,  Q.  Oeisslergesellftch.  o.  Terbr&d,  dieier 
Art  (Zcltschr.  f.  hlsL  Th.  188a  vol.  HI.  St.  I.y-Hecker  dlo  Tanzwutb.  BrL  1882. 

A  system  of  penance  and  fleshly  mortification  by  scourging  (disciplina)  in 
the  closet,  was  especially  recommended  by  Damiani,  and  extensively  encoll^ 
aged  by  tlie  mendicant  orders.  But  all  at  once  appeared  long  processions  of 
penitents,  who  went  about  day  and  night,  naked  down  to  the  waist,  with 
heads  covered,  sinpng  penitential  psalms,  and  whipping  themselves  until  the 
blood  flowed.  This  peculiar  mode  of  contrition  commenced  in  Perugia 
(1260),  and  soon  spread  over  nearly  all  Italy.    In  the  struggle  between  the 


c)  AUx.  ITnles,  Snmma,  P.  IV.  Qu.  28.  Art  Is. 

d)  AUvc,  HaUd,  P.  IV.  Qu.  28.  Art  2.  Thomas,  Suppl.  ad  Summ.  P.  III.  Qu.  71.  Ait  10.  fr^ 
thun.  Chron.  Hirsaug.  vol.  II.  p.  685.— ^morf.  1.  c.  vol,  L  p.  96.  209.  vol.  II.  p.  28a 

«)  M.  VUlani  VI,  14.     Guicciardini  1.  XIII.  p.  396. 

f)  Appellatlo  pro  parte  prince.  Noriinb.  a.  UGO.  interposita  {SencJcenherg,  Set  jnr.  et  hl»t  Frrf 
178S.  vol  IV.  p.  878.)  Wit99di  adv.  indiilgentias  I>»p.  {Watch,  Mon.  medii  aeri,  voL  I.  p.  111.)  B^ 
tholdy  edit,  by  Kling,  p.  884  Loscher,  Ret  Aria,  vol  I.  p.  SfiOfiS.  Kapp,  Samml.  dnlger  t  A^- 
gebor.  Scbriften,  Lp».  1721.  Vef8enmei/er,z.  Ocsch.  d.  Ablaaswea.  kurz.  vor.  d.  Ret  (Kllist  Arcbl^' 
1825.  vol.  III.  St  4.) 
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joelphs  and  the  Ghibollines  this  country  had  hoen  more  tlian  ordinarily  filled 
vith  vices  and  crimes,  and  the  people  now  seemed  to  have  been  siezed  by  n 
lenitentiol  paroxysm,  and  to  celebrate  a  general  season  of  reconciliation  with 
lod.  {a)  A  few  of  these  processions  crossed  the  Alps,  and  were  there  rather 
objects  of  astonishment  than  of  imitation.  Bnt  when  the  hhick  death  came 
rom  Asia  and  passed  through  Europe  (1848),  even  in  Germany  every  place 
ras  startled  by  the  scourging  processions  of  the  brethren  of  the  crojss,  whoso 
blefol  songs  were  especially  directed  to  Christ,  entreating  him  by  the  recol- 
dction  of  his  own  sufferings,  and  from  a  regard  to  their  repentance,  to  stay 
be  progress  of  the  plague,  (b)  These  scenes  were  repeated  as  often  os  the 
eople  were  visited  by  national  c^damities,  or  there  appeared  to  be  a  call  for 
Q  nniisual  degree  of  penitence.  A  number  of  these  scourging  processions 
aned  through  Southern  Europe,  near  the  coramenccment  of  the  fifteenth 
entnry,  under  the  direction  of  the  Dominican,  Vincentius  Ferrer i^  a  Span- 
ifd,  whose  eloquence  was  so  powerful  among  different  nations,  in  exciting 
len  to  a  religious  earnestness,  that  the  gift  of  tongues  seemed  to  have  been 
3stored  in  him.  (c)  At  first  the  popes  were  in  favor  of  this  movement,  because 
ley  hoped  it  might  stimulate  the  energy  of  the  ecclesiastical  party  against 
le  Ghibellines.  But  when  the  scourge  began  to  be  looked  upon  as  more 
ficacioos  than  all  ecclesiastical  penances  and  means  of  grace,  the  hierarchy 
eeame  displeased  with  it.  Clement  VI.  declared  himself  opposed  to  an 
athosinsm  (1849)  which  threatened  the  subversion  of  all  ecclesiastical  and 
Ivil  order,  (d)  and  finally  Vincentius  himself  yielded  obedience  to  the  dissua- 
▼e  admonition  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  (e)  This  unfriendly  disposition  of 
It  Church  induced  some  societies  of  Flagellants  to  assume  a  hostile  position 
3ward  the  occlesuistical  authorities.  In  Thuringia  a  company  of  them  which 
ad  been  condemned  to  the  flames  by  the  inquisition  (after  1414),  denounced 
lie  clergy  as  Antichrist,  rejected  the  use  of  the  crucifix  and  of  images,  and 
he  invocation  of  saints  in  worship,  and  substituted  the  baptism  of  blood  by 
he  sconrge  for  all  ecclesiastical  sacraments.  (/)  The  same  kind  of  sensuous 
evotion  by  meins  of  convulsions  of  pain  or  pleasure,  was  practised  by  bands 
f  Dancers  in  a  few  towns  along  the  Rhine  (1374,  1418).  This  epidemic  was 
feated  in  Strasburg  as  a  demoniacal  possession,  against  which,  invocations 
»'ere  made  to  St.  Vitus,  (g) 

a)  MonncM  Palivini  Chron.  (Jfunttori  vol.  VIII.  i».  712a.) 

*>  After  Clonner's  Chronik:  C.  Schmidt,  Lfcd  n.  Predlirt  d.  Oelssl.  (Stnd.  u.  Krit  1887.  H.  4) 
•  Se^mt^aanM,  Iti  grand  pelerinage  dos  flafrellants.  Stnwb.  1887.  Freely  revlse^l  by  Ti*ch^ruiorf,  Lps. 
Axi^Oxk^r,  d.  sehw«rze  To«1.  Im  14.  Jahrb.  BrI.  1S32. 

€)  Lwlwig  UMer,  Vine.  Ferr.  nach  s.  Lcben  u.  Wirkem.  Brl.  1S30.  Comet  da  Ifohtnthal-Stiied' 
in,  dc  Vine  Ferr.  Lp!«.  1839.  4. 

cO  Trithf^.Hii  Chron.  Hirs.  II.  iv  209.    Raynald.  ad  ann.  1849.  N.  20. 

«)  Gertof^  Ep.  ad  Vine  (0pp.  vol.  II.  p.  659.)  Tr.  contra  eectam  flagoll.  »e.  (/ft.  p.  660.) 
jT)  Uardt^  Const  Cone  vol  L  p.  12&  Comp.  /?.  Stump/^  IlUt.  flai^ell.  praocipuo  In  Thuringia.  17Sa 
'^rgt^mantis  Neue  MlUh.  a.  d.  Qebiete  hist  antiq.  Forsch.  vol.  II.  II.  1.) 

Q)  Notices  of  Badalpbos  de  RIvo,  in  the  Limpurgian  and  Alsatian  Chroniclo  in  Furstemann,  p^ 
4^  4s.  Hesker. 
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§  272.    MaraU  of  the  Clergy. 

Avignon  and  Rome  had  now  received  the  names  of  Sodom  and  Babylon, 
and  it  was  reported  that  in  those  places  Christianity  was  of  no  other  benefit 
than  OS  a  profitable  fable,  {a)  The  most  exalted  and  wealthy  stations  in  the 
Church  were  regarded  merely  as  livings  belonging  to  certain  persons  by  birth, 
or  easily  to  be  purchased,  and  those  who  occupied  them  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Roman  court,  by  devoting  themselves  wholly  to  worldly  interest. 
Public  services  were  for  the  most  part  administered  by  an  ignorant  and  low 
minded  rabble,  from  which  no  one  could  ever  expect  to  raise  himself  by  the 
most  meritorious  exertions  for  the  good  of  the  Church,  (ft)  The  clergy  were 
also  corrupted  by  secret  lewdness,  for  the  practice  of  which  the  spiritoal  office 
itself  was  made  subservient,  or  by  concubinage,  to  which  they  were  often 
urged  by  their  congregations  for  the  safety  of  the  people,  and  for  which  they 
were  taxed  by  their  bishops,  (c)  During  the  various  reformations  projected 
in  the  fifteenth  contur}',  it  was  sometimes  proposed  that  the  honor  of  the 
priesthood  should  be  redeemed  by  restoring  to  them  the  rights  of  nature. 
But  even  liberal-minded  prelates  acknowledged  that  such  a  measure  would  be 
the  commencement  of  a  revolution  in  all  hierarchical  relations,  (d)  Heooe, 
while  the  most  unscrupulous  portion  of  the  clergy  compensated  themselves 
by  indulgence  in  base  and  scanty  pleasures,  those  who  were  serious-minded 
and  anxious  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  Church,  and  by  good 
works  attiiin  a  seat  in  heaven,  were  borne  down  by  their  burden,  and  made 
uneasy  on  account  of  doubts  respecting  their  salvation.  The  sentiments  of 
the  people  with  reference  to  the  clergy  wavered  between  habitual  reverence 
and  an  involuntary  feeling  of  contempt  Sometimes,  however,  the  popular 
indignation  against  the  sins  and  privileges  of  the  clergy  broke  forth  into  open 
violence.  The  literary  portion  of  the  laity  put  into  circulation  heavy  accusa- 
tions and  bitter  satires  against  the  clergy,  (e)  Even  in  some  books  of  pictures 
were  represented  many  scenes  from  the  lives  of  the  prelates,  in  contrast  with 
others  taken  from  the  humble  lives  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  But  in  this 
way  the  Christian  spirit  maintained  its  rights,  or  at  least  preserved,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Church  a  full  liberty  sternly  to  reprove  such  enormities;  and 
there  were  not  wanting  even  in  the  great  councils,  some  preachers  of  repent- 
ance, who  held  up  a  faithful  mirror  in  which  the  Church  could  recognize  its 
own  distorted  features.  (/)  There  were  always  many  among  the  clergy  wor- 
thy of  a  better  age,  who  felt  the  disgrace  of  their  times,  and  to  whom  it  wis 

a)  Pitrarca,  Epp.  sine  tILLib.  (Lug«l.  1621.)  Ep.  10. 18.    Nic  de  CUmang%«^  de  rulna  EcfccJ^- 
h)  Oreamius  coram  Urblno  V.  {Flaeii  Cat.  te»U  vcr.  N.  106.) 

c)  Com:  Ptil^Uin.  a.  1322.  c.  7.  {3fanH  Th.  XXV.  p.  70a)  JV^ic  de  Clemangin  a  22.-7»<«'«'*' 
encw.  Ehelosipk.  vol.  II.  p.  591as. 

d)  GerHon,  Dial.  i*oplilac  ct  naturae  super  caclib,  (0pp.  vol  II.  p.  617.)  More  slightly:  /**'«»  "• 
{Platlnn  p.  645.) 

e)  Many  of  tlu-so  by  tlic  Tronbadonrs  in  DUU:,  (Zwick.  1S29.)  in  Uie  Fabliaux  ot  contes  poW.  I* 
M^'on  (l*ar.  ISi^^)  in  FUicU  Cutal.  teJJtium  vcritatia,  Epp.  viror.  obscurorum.  PasquiUi  (KleutbeWp* 
1544.)  A,  otlu^rs. 

/)  The  ilU'onnjos  of  Bernurdaa  Baptisatua,  Thfdbaldw  k  others  in  ITanft^  Ooost  Cooe.TlJ.*' 
r.  XV HI.  p.  S79>s. 
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evident  that  so  contoniptible  a  Lierarchy  could  no  longer  control  the  hearts 
of  men.  (j;) 

§  273.     The  lieligiom  Character  of  the  People,     Cont,  from  §  200. 

The  griwlual  transformation  which  had  taken  place  in  the  character  of  the 
people  did  not  publicly  manifest  itself  until  near  the  close  of  this  i)eriod. 
Superstition  was  not  yet  eradicated,  hut  the  enthusiasm  and  poetic  fervor  it 
ha<l  displayed  in  former  times  had  gradnidly  dis  \ppeared,  and  the  exuberance 
of  fancy  which  had  been  enlisted  in  its  service  now  gave  w^ay  before  the 
efforts  of  the  understanding.     These  had  been  awakened  to  the  liighest  inten- 
sity by  the  exigences  of  the  real  world,  and  in  order  to  obtain  the  comforts 
of  life.     Not  only  had  the  morals  of  the  peoj)le  been  endangered  with  re- 
spect to  in<lividual  actions,  but  the  very  principles  on  which  they  were  founded 
hud  been  changed  by  the  free  sale  of  indulgences.     Still  the  Cliristian  spirit 
and  the  common  sense  of  the  ]»eople  always  returned  again  to  the  great  ele- 
ments of  moral  truth.     Literature  and  science  then  reviving  in  great  vigor, 
were  generally  clothed  in  a  learned  dress,  and  confined  to  the  Latin  language. 
The  people  were  not  i>repared  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  ntw  art  of  print- 
ing until  they  hud  learned  to  read.    While  the  lower  clergy  remained  so 
ignoraut,  it  was  needless  to  employ  any  special  art  to  retiiin  the  people  in  that 
state  of  pupilage  without  which  no  hierarchy  will  be  tolerated,  and  yet  we 
find  some  institutions  like  the  censorsliip  of  the  press,  the  intpiisition,  and  the 
limitations  imposed  upon  the  use  of  translations  of  the  Bible,  which  clearly 
evince  an  intention  of  keeping  the  j^eople  in  a  degraded  condition.    The 
proo&i  however,  which  wo  possess,  that  the  people  were  generally  ignorant 
and  corrupt,  i/i)  refer  principally  to  Northern  Germany,  and  to  the  lowest 
dasfiea.   The  best  domestic  chaplains  were  the  mothers,  {h)  and  knowledge,  not 
aiocerky  or  strong  religious  feeling,  was  wanting.    It  was  night,  but  in  many 
respects  a  sacred  night.    Knighthood,  and  consequently  the  true  basis  of  an 
aristocracy,  liad  been  undermined  by  the  use  of  gunpowder,  the  leg  il  consti- 
totious  of  the  several  states,  and  the  new  power  of  the  commercial  classes. 
£veD  the  poetry  of  chivalry  had  been  exchanged  in  the  schools  which  the 
Kaster-singers  who  lived  near  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  held  in 
the  different  cities,  for  lays  which  related  more  to  the  ordinary  lives  of  the 
x&iddle  and  laboring  classes.    The  popular  elements  contained  in  the  ancient 
poetry  were  made  more  prominent,  and  modern  improvements  were  added  to 
them  as  in  the  Low-German  fable  of  Reynard  tlu  Fox.     During  the  strug- 
gle then  in  ])rogre8s  between  the  Church  and  the  State,  a  third  estate  had 
been  gradually  formed  by  the  side  of  the  nobility  and  the  clergy,  which  had 
- t 

ff)  After  Gerton^  Theod.  a.  NIcm,  and  especially  JV/c.  da  Cleitumgih^  de  rulna  Eccl.  {llardt, 
C'-onfct  Cone  toL  L  P.  III.) 

a)  Collected  In  the  flrs»t  chapters  of  the  Histories  of  the  Roforination.  e.  g.  El,  VfJ^ii  Hist  ct 
M«i'eM>ttai*  reforiiL  cv.  Vim.  liiSS.  lAJncher^  Ret  Acta,  vol.  L  p.  UJOhh.  Spifker^  Luther,  vol.  L  p.  S'ms. 
tlMi  BreUchneid4ir^  Lathers  i^chllder.  d.  sUlI.  Venl.  Dentychl.  (Ilef.  Ainmn.  1S17.  \*.  212si«.)  [Ilh- 
^*^itU»  \^j  Rankt  (tnuisL  by  Mrs.  Austin),  Haddinffti/u,  Hfebbing,  Sfntme*^  Si'ott,  ]>'AiiJiigne  and 
«>th«T».]  On  the  other  sWe  Betr.  a.  d  Za<  d.  K.  Ira  15.  n.  Anf.  Ifi.  Jahrh  In  IJi«zng.  a.  d.  Nothw. 
«iQerd.  OrundL  d.  K.  Tcrlctzenden  RfC  (Tub.  Qaartalschr.  Is.31.  P.  4.) 

b)  Pre<lljrten  d.  FaniteD  Ot'or]g  v.  AnhalL  Witt.  1A55.  p.  289. 
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become  acquainted  with  the  pleasures  of  ment^  freedom  and  of  dTfluBttioB. 
In  Italy,  especially,  where  the  doctrines  of  the  Ghibelline  party  were  ooa- 
mon,  where  classical  studies  were  cultivated,  and  the  papacy  was  seen  in  iti 
corruptions  at  home,  this  class  became  inditferent  to  the  Charcb,  and  some- 
times  to  Christianity  itself,  though  it  condescended  to  allow  the  popular  fft- 
ligion  to  remain  unmole.sted.  (e)  In  Grermany,  especially,  a  healthy  ensseff 
still  remained,  and  many  had  tasted  of  intellectual  freedom  in  consequence  of 
the  municipal  liberties  they  had  acquitted.  Such  were  therefore  prepared  to 
repel  every  unlawful  aggression  which  might  be  made  upon  them  in  civil  or 
ecclesiastical  affairs. 

§  274.     Survey  of  the  Monastic  Life.     Cont,  from  §  266. 

The  more  ancient  orders  lived  in  retirement,  some  of  them  strictly  obseiT- 
ing  their  original  severity  of  discipline,  but  most  of  them  in  the  enjoyment 
of  great  we^ilth.  Frequently  scarcely  a  semblance  of  their  original  role  rft* 
mained,  and  sometimes  vows  were  made  by  the  members  that  they  would  nol 
regard  it.  The  convents,  in  some  instances,  became  [)laces  of  the  most  shame- 
less lewdness,  and  the  most  unnatural  crimes  were  concealed  within  tbefr 
walls.  Various  attempts  at  reform  were  therefore  made  during  the  fifteenth 
century,  especially  at  Constance  and  Basle,  and  were  partially  carried  to  I 
successful  issue  by  the  right  or  wrong  means  used  by  the  ecclesiastical  dspft 
ties,  the  bishops  and  the  IocaI  princes ;  but  they  were  generally  repelled  I7 
those  who  resided  in  the  convents,  sometimes  with  subtilty  and  insolence,  and 
sometimes  with  powerless  desperation,  (a)  A  careful  system  of  legislatkA 
respecting  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  private  members  of  the  ordere  mi 
gradually  ixjrfected  in  the  decretals,  {h)  The  prohibition  issued  at  the  fburtfc 
Council  of  I^teran  (§  204)  was  not  suflBcient  to  prevent  a  monastic  commu- 
nity from  sometimes  gathering  around  some  extraordinary  master  spirit,  or 
from  being  gradually  and  imperceptibly  formed  where  persons  of  like  di^ 
sitions  were  brought  into  contact.  These  peculiar  associations  generally  fboni 
some  pope  who  could  be  induced  to  recognize  them  as  incorporate  commo- 
nities.  The  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  age  which  had  called  into  exist- 
ence and  given  such  success  to  the  mendicant  friars,  induced  many  to  follow 
their  example ;  but  for  want  of  some  effective  and  prominent  character  in  th^ 
commencement,  they  could  never  attain  important  form  or  influence.  Inno- 
cent IV.  (1246),  to  console  the  Carmelites  for  the  loss  of  the  Holy  Land,  con- 
ceded to  them  the  privileges  of  mendicant  friars,  (c)  Alexander  IV.  (12IJ6) 
conferred  the  same  privileges  upon  the  Avgustinian  Hermits^  whom  bo 
gathered  together  from  various  scattered  associations  of  monks,  and  unitoi 
under  the  rule  of  Anfustine.  {d)    Martin  F.,  after  exhibiting  many  tokeM 


c)  Kapp^,  Bcf.  Urk.  vol  II.  p.  897.  499.  Ilenkey  Freigeisterel  n.  AtbeismoA  in  lUlico.  iUih.  >• 
Uebera.  v.  ViUer*^  (L  d.  Kef.  p.  409a«. 

a)  Instar  oninhim:  Jo.  Bttuch  (d  1479;  de  nform.  monasteriorom  qaorundara  Saxon.  (U^^ 
Sot.  Brunsu,  vol.  II.  p.  470.  806ifi*.) 

/')  Gr^ff.  III.  81.  Sext  III.  14.    CUm.  Ill,  9.    Ejrtr.  comtn.  Ill,  8.  A  othen, 

c)  Bnllariuin  CHrmclirjiinim.  Rom.  1715s9.  P.  I.  p.  4'«. 

d)  Bullariura  Rom.  vol.  I.  p.  lia  Acta  S9.  Febr.  vol.  IL  p.  447. 


J 
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if  liis  dislike  toward  them,  granted  similar  privileges  to  the  Servites  (Servi  b. 
fariae  Virg.),  an  order  which  originated  (1283)  in  a  religious  excitement 
imong  some  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  principal  families  of  Florence,  and 
vbich  was  intended  to  celebrate  the  honors  of  the  divine  Virgin  and  her  sor- 
ow?.  (e)  Colomhino,  while  perosing  the  lives  of  the  saints  was  excited  to 
ononnce  the  highest  power  in  the  government  of  Siena  for  the  moit  menial 
locnpations,  and  founded,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  of  Augustine,  the  order 
f  the  Jesuite^^  (/)  which  was  confirmed  by  Urban  V.  (1867)  as  an  order  of 
oendicant  lay  brethren,  but  was  abolished  by  Clement  IX.  (10G8)  as  wealthy 
>adri  del'  acquavite.  Finally  Francisco  de  PaoU  (d.  1507),  whose  life  is 
epresented  to  have  been  a  monstrous  caricature  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  founded 
n  exaggerated  resemblance  of  the  order  of  the  Minorites,  in  that  of  the 
tftnimi,  incorporated  by  Sixtus  IV.  (1474)  and  con  finned  with  a  gradual 
nlargcment  of  their  rule  by  Alexander  VI.  (1492,  1501),  and  Julius  II. 
1506).  (g)  In  Spain  and  in  Italy  there  were  certain  hermits,  who  were  united 
1  congregJitions,  and  assumed  the  name  of  St.  Ilieronytuus  (after  1370). 
ome  of  these  lived  according  to  the  rule  of  Augustine,  but  under  the  patron- 
^  of  Ilieronymus,  and  others  were  governed  by  a  rule  derived  from  the 
Tilings  of  him  whoso  name  they  bore,  {h)  The  OUtetans  (Congr.  S.  Mariae 
lontis  Oliveti )  were  founded  as  a  congregation  of  Benedictines  in  a  willer- 
B8B  near  Siena  by  John  Tolomei,  in  commenioration  of  the  recovery  of  his 
ght,  and  were  recognized  by  John  XXII.  (1319).  (i)  With  the  approbation 
r  Urban  V.  (1379)  Blrgitte  (d.  1373),  a  pious  seeress,  belonging  to  the  royal 
»iise  of  Sweden,  who  had  fulfilled  the  duties  of  a  wile  and  a  mother, 
»anded  the  order  of  the  Redeemer  (commonly  called  Ordo  S.  Birgittao). 
he  rule  of  this  order  required  that  there  should  be  in  each  convent  sixty 
ans,  and  for  the  performance  of  its  spiritual  duties  thirteen  priests,  four  dea- 
ma^  and  eight  lay  brethren.  All  these,  with  the  numerous  convents  of  the 
rder  in  the  northern  countries,  were  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  abbess 
r  Wadstena^  who  was  regarded  as  the  representative  of  the  holy  Virgin.  {Jc) 

§  275.     More  Independent  Asaociatlons, 

Ab  early  as  in  the  eleventh  century  some  women  in  the  Netherlands  asso- 
lated  together,  without  entering  into  any  absolute  vows,  for  the  perfonn- 
Qoe  of  works  of  mercy,  and  were  popularly  named  BegJtines^  or  praying 
sters.  Their  number  increased  during  the  thirteenth  century,  when  many 
9Qld  not  be  satisfied  without  something  more  than  a  coimection  with  either 
le  general  Church  or  with  the  convents,  or  were  too  poor  to  assume  the 
dL  A  more  honorable  kind  of  nunneries  (the  Canonissae  saeculares)  was 
{so  established  for  the  noble  widows  and  the  orphan  children  of  the  cru- 
iders.    The  example  of  the  Bcghines  was  soon  followed  by  certain  men  who 


*)  PauH  Florent  Dial  de  orlir.  O.  Serv.  {Lamii  Delic.  Erad.  Th.  I.  p.  las.) 

/)  AcUi  SS.  JaL  Th.  VII.  p.  «33s.\ 

tfi  Acta  ?3.  Apr.  Th.  I.  p.  H«as.    ITilyot,  Th.  VII.  p.  42(Jm. 

\)  nuUUn.  Brociia  Tli.  III.  p.  43.  Th.  IV.  p.  l»s.        0  Raynald.  ad  ann.  1820.  N.  60. 

*)  BirgitUte  rovclatfones,  e<l.  Turret' rematti,  Lub.  1492.  Mon.  1690.  t  A:  often.  Llfo  In:  Vanto- 
ii  VUto  Aqullonla  a.  Vilae  8S.  in  Scandinavia.  CoL  1628.  f.  c  notis  Erici  Befwl,  Ui)^  170S.  4.  Kule 
&  BoUlen,  Broekie  Th.  III.  p.  lOOsa. 
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were  called  Bcghards.  (a)    A  pecnliar  class  of  these  people,  whoee  office  it 
was  to  attend  upon  the  sick  and  to  bury  the  dead,  proceeded  also  (aboat 
1300)  from    the    Netherlands,   and  were    called  from  their  patron  saint 
Ahxianiy  from  the  huts  in  which  they  resided,  Ceilitae,  and  from  their  low 
funeral  chants,  Lollarth  (Nollbrftdur).    There  was  naturally  an  interconise 
between  these  fraternities  and  the  Tertiaries  connected  with  the  mendicant 
orders,  and  there  were  many  unobserved  transitions  from  the  one  to  the 
other.     Accordingly  after  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  they 
were  thrown  into  a  hostile  position  with  respect  to  the  hierarchy,  and  the 
suspicions  of  the  inquisition  had  been  awakened,  many  Beghines  betook 
themselves  to  the  conimuniiics  of  the  Tertiaries,  and  again,  when  the  Minor- 
ites became  involved  in  party  conflict<t,  many  of  them  became  conaected 
with  the  Beghards  and  Lollards,  since  these  were  regarded  as  their  compAD- 
ions  in  sutVerings  and  ho[)es,  and  were  likewise  then  persecuted  as  heretics. 
But  after  the  time  of  John  XXII.  the  popes  protected  against  the  inqaisitioa 
those  engaged  only  in  works  of  charity,  {h)    In  the  same  country,  distin- 
guished as  the  home  of  practical  views,  was  formed  under  the  influence  of 
Gerhard  Groot  of  Deveiiter  (d.  1384),  a  powerful  preacher  of  repentance,  > 
society  called  the  Brothtrtt  of  the  Common  Li/e,  which  was  composed  princi- 
pally of  clergymen  engaged  in  copying  books.     The  convent  of  regular 
canons  at  Windeshoiiii  (1386),  with  which  all  similar  institutions  were  oon* 
nected,  became  the  spirituid  centre  of  this  community.     Some  of  its  mem- 
bers remained  in  connection  with  the  parishes  where  they  resided,  and  others 
lived  in  the  houses  of  the  brethren,  supi)orted  by  the  profits  derived  from 
their  common  occupations.     The  latter  were  bound  by  a  special  vow  to  re- 
fuse all  secular,  literary,  and  ecclesiastical  honors,  and  the  lives  of  all  were  to 
be  devoted  to  pious  exercises  and  studies,  in  which  nothing  was  to  be  allowed 
unless  it  tended  to  their  iinprovetiiont.     Laymen  were  admitted  as  members, 
houses  were  also  established  for  sisters,  the  literary  education  of  the  yooth 
wiLs  conducted  on  Christian  principles,  and  the  ixjrusal  of  the  Scriptures  in 
the  vernacular  langujige  Wiis  encouraged,  but  the  grand  object  of  the  society 
Avas  the  cultivatiim  of  their  own  spiritual  happiness,  (c) 

§  276.     7'he  Teuijihtrs  and  the  Knujhta  of  St.  John,     Cont.  from  §211. 

Raynald.  ad  onn.  1.S07-13.  /-.  du  Put/,  lliM.  de  la  cdndainnation  des  Templicre.  Par.  1©^^  ^ 
Frkf.  lOGO.  4.  J/ohiftifnnc^r,  ProcoxH  ge^'on  d.  (.).  d.  Teinpl.  a.  d.  ActeD  (L  papstl.  Oimniieti  lUmli 
179*2.  Jint/iiouard,  }Aonmuon^  lilsst  n-Inllfs.  a  la  oondarnnatiun  des  ChevalltTS  du  Temple.  PW- 
1S18.  in  yfUheltt,  Pn>cC-»  des  Ternpllirs,  Par.  1S41.  A.  MaiUartl  de  Chumbure,  Eifle  et  sutiW 
secrets  des  Temp.,  precc'dtcit  di-  l'Ui>U  dc  Tetablbseineiit,  do  la  destruction  et  de  la  oontiniuUiDa 
nnxierne.  Par.  Ib-tl. 

Dark  rumors  began  to  prevail  respecting  the  secret  crimes  committed  by 


o)  Jf(>«heim,  do  Be^rliardis  et  Boztiinabua,  ed.  Jf<irtiiu\  Lps.  1T90.  E.  //c/Wmann,  Gescb.  A  I'r^- 
d.  belgiscLen  Iktrliiiien.  IJerl.  1>48.     [Mo-nhfim.  PIccles.  llist.  Cent  XIII.  Cha|».  IL  $  4rt.  noter) 

h)  Bulls  of  John  XXII.  and  Greg.  XI.  1318.  1374.  and  1377.  in  Monheim.  1.  c.  p.  3Sd.  4«L  W^. 

c)  I.  Lives  of  G erlmrd  and  Florentius  by  Thomim  a  Kenij)i,t.  (0pp.  ed.  Sommaliuiit  Anto. l^'- 
4.  p.  7G5.)  J.  BuHch,  Chronicon  Windeseniensie,  ed.  Jiotnceidf^  Antu.  1621. — IL  Cl*tr:H»e  \^^ 
Faiber)  over  den  Geesl  en  de  Di-nkwijze  van  Geert  Gnrnt  (Arelilef  voor  kerkeDyo  GeschHfJ*"^ 
1S21».  vol.  I.  p.  355.  1S:W.  vol.  II.  p.  a47.)  Delptat,  over  do  Broederschap  van  0.  Qroote.  Vtn^^^ 
l!>30.  with  an  App.  by  Mohnike,  Li»z.  livlO.     UUmann^  Eefuruiatoren  v.  d.  Kef.  vol.  IL  pb  fi!>& 
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the  Templars.  Philip  tho  Fair  commenced  an  actual  investigation  of  these, 
by  the  imprisonment  of  all  tho  Templars  then  in  France,  for  which  he  had 
made  secret  preparation,  and  by  the  confiscation  of  their  pro[)erty  (Oct.  13, 
1807).  The  charges  especially  urged  against  them  were  a  denial  of  Christ, 
adoration  of  the  idol  called  Baphoraet,  and  unnatural  lewdness.  The  pro- 
ceedings before  the  royal  commission  at  Paris,  which  issued  in  the  condem- 
nation of  the  order,  were  characterized  by  the  grossest  injustice  and  illegali- 
ties. It  is  indeed  true  that  more  than  once  the  interests  of  Christendom  had 
been  sacrificed  to  the  selfish  policy  of  the  order,  and  it  is  probable  that  some 
knights  had  been  guilty  of  unnatural  vices,  that  the  order  had  become  per- 
vaded by  a  spirit  hostile  to  the  Church,  and  that  a  few  Grand  Commanderies 
had  been  indifierent  to  the  religious  controversies  of  the  day.  Nothing, 
however,  was  legally  proved  against  the  order.  It  was  evident  tliat  Philip 
was  eager  to  get  possession  of  the  wealth  belonging  to  the  Templars,  and  to 
break  up  the  government  which  they  had  formed  within  and  independent  of 
his  own.  Clement  V.  sacrificed  them  to  obtain  the  favor  of  the  king,  and 
this  proud  order  of  knights  could  expect  no  aid,  for  it  had  lost  the  friendship 
of  the  clergy  (a)  Even  before  the  proceedings  were  concluded,  fifty-four 
knights  were  burned  by  order  of  Philip  (May  12,  1310),  because  no  confes- 
sion could  be  extorted  from  them  by  all  the  power  of  the  rack.  As  a  matter 
of  expediency  and  not  from  regard  to  a  judicial  sentence,  the  order  was 
abolished  by  Clement  (May  8,  1812).  (h)  Its  property  was  to  have  been 
given  to  the  other  orders  of  knighthood,  but  in  France  the  king  firmly 
grasped  the  reward  of  his  guilt.  James  of  Molat/y  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
order,  who  with  other  high  functionaries  had  been  condemned  to  perpetual 
imprisonment,  was  burned  (March  19,  1314)  because  he  publicly  denied  cer- 
tun  confessions  alleged  to  have  been  made  by  him.  (c)  The  people  looked 
npon  his  death  as  that  of  a  martyT,  and  upon  that  of  the  king  and  of  the 
pope,  which  speedily  followed  it,  as  special  citations  to  the  bar  of  God.  The 
£ite  of  the  expiring  order  in  the  several  countries  where  it  prevailed  was 
difiRerent,  according  to  the  justice  or  favor  shown  toward  it  by  the  princes 
and  bishops,  and  the  courage  and  unanimity  exhibited  by  tho  knights  them- 
selves. Except  in  France,  they  generally  w^ere  permitted  to  enjoy  life,  lib- 
erty, and  a  competent  support  during  life.  The  memory  of  the  sainted 
Molay,  and  a  hope  that  the  ruined  Temple  would  in  some  future  day  be  re- 
stored, was  secretly  spread  abroad  among  the  people. — Tlie  Knights  of  St. 
John,  deprived  of  Ptolemais  by  the  Saracens,  settled  in  Cyprus,  but  having 
conqnered  Rhodes  (1310),  they  afterwards  made  it  the  principal  seat  of  their 
order.  The  tragical  fate  of  the  Templars,  in  whose  guilt  they  had  partici- 
pated and  whose  rivals  they  had  been,  was  not  beheld  by  them  in  vain.  As 
they  were  generally  connected  with  the  nobility  of  Europe,  and  possessed 


a)  Xieoliii  CLd.  Bewbaldigungen,  welche  (!em  T.  O.  gemocht  worden.  Brl.  17S2.  On  tho  other 
tide:  JTerder^  In  th©  Mcrcur.  March,  17Sa  Miinter  in  Ilenko'sN.  Majr.  vol.  V.  p.SMsa.  Ifatnmtr^ 
My^trThim  Bnphometis  revelatnm.  (Fandgrub.  d.  Orl.  IStR.  vol.  VI.  pt  1.)  Raynouard  in  the 
Joorn.  dea  Havana.  Mara,  Avr.  1819.  Biblioth.  aniv.  vol.  X.  p.  827.  XI.  p.  8. 

5)  M'tn»i  vol.  XXV.  p.  8S9. 

e)  VUlani  YIII.  92.  Cootin.  Chron.  Guti,  ae  KangU  in  JXAchery  SpidL  vol.  IIL  p.  67.  Ray^ 
ncmard  L  c  p.  SOSm. 
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(reat  power  on  the  sea,  their  order  hecame  a  fbrmidahle  bulwark  of  Chris- 
tendom  agamst  the  Tarks. 


CHAP.  IV.— ECCLESIASTICAL  UTERATURE. 

S  277.    Scholasticism,    Second  Period.     IZth  Century,     Ctmt,  from  |  218. 

Paris  now  gave  unequivocal  evidence  that  it  had  become  the  principal 
Feat  of  a  scholnstioism  wliich  developed  its  maturity  hi  intimate  conneetion 
with  academic  life.  The  Physics,  the  Metaphysics,  and  the  Ethics  of  Aris- 
totle were  introduced  by  the  Arabians,  and  even  Tliomas  made  use  of  a 
translation  from  the  orijrinal  Greek.  ('/)  The  hierarchy  were  indeed  jealoof 
of  the  ascendency  of  a  heaithen  i)hilosoi)hor,  and  attempted  (after  1210)  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  the  whole,  or  at  least  of  a  part  of  his  writings,  but  even 
the  power  of  the  Church  was  ineftoctual  against  a  prevalent  intellectnii]  ten- 
dency of  the  age.  Througli  the  influence  of  the  mendicant  friars  especSallr, 
this  jthilo^ojthcr  was  regarded  as  the  harbinger  of  Christ,  and  the  representa- 
tive of  all  natural  science,  in  accordance  with  whose  ])rinciple8  the  eternal 
truth  of  tlio  doctrines  of  the  Church  may  be  proved,  and  a  systematic  con- 
nection between  tliem  may  be  established.  (/>)  But  the  spirit  of  the  Cfanrrh 
was  as  powerful  as  a  philosophy  which  was  obliged  to  direct  its  energies 
wherever  the  highest  intellectual  interest  existed.  The  Franciscan  Alexan- 
d(.r  of  Jlnhif^  a  master  of  theology  in  Paris  (Doctor  irrefragibilis,  d.  1245),  by 
his  acute  analysis  of  all  jwssible  questions,  already  indicated  what  was  to  be 
the  next  fi»rm  philosophy  would  assume,  and  at  the  same  time  showed  by  his 
practical  ecclesiasticiil  tendencies  the  peculiar  character  which  it  then  pos- 
sessed, {r)  The  little  Dominican  Alha-tm  of  Bollstadt  (d.  1280),  in  the  midst 
of  his  various  academic  and  ecclesiastical  engagements,  made  a  collection  of 
all  the  knowledge  of  his  age.  From  the  Arabians  he  derived  a  knowledge 
of  nature  and  of  its  mysteries,  (d)  By  his  history  of  the  Winter  Garden  and 
of  the  Speaking  Head,  he  obtained  the  reputation  of  being  a  wizard  and  a 
man  of  the  people,  (/)  and  from  his  relation  to  his  still  greater  pupil,  the 
saint,  ho  received  the  appellation  of  the  Great.  The  Dominican  Thcmai 
(Count)  of  Aquino  (d.  1274),  Avho  taught  in  Cologne,  Paris,  Rome,  and  other 
cities  of  Italy  (Doctor  angelicus),  and  who  refused  the  office  of  archbishop  of 
Naj>le^  his  native  country,  may  be  regarded  as  the  highest  point  of  Scliolas^ 
licisni.  Subtle  and  profound,  full  of  enthusiasm  in  behalf  of  the  doctrines^ 
of  the  Clmrch  as  well  as  of  philosophy,  he  made  a  powerful  etfort  to  effect  ss 
reconciliati(m  betAveen  Aristotle,  Plato,  and  Augustine.    The  order  to  wbieki 


a)  Jourdain,  (p.  2.^7.)  p.  4i'ss.  IWss. 

h)  Jourdiiin^  p.  19.'vs6.    liuhifUH  vol.  III.  p.  81.  140s8.    Launoiuty  do  varia  Aristot  In  A<*^ 
rar.  fortnna.  Pur.  1609.  4.  cd. ./.  //.  ah  Ehicicfi,  Vit  1720.    AcU  PbUosophor.  Hal.  172a  8t  Xt  A 

716.  St.  XV.  p.  \m. 

c)  Suimiia  unlv.  Tbeol  In  1.  IV.  Sontt  Yen.  1475.  Col.  1622.  4  vol^  I 

d)  After  the  Coiunientarios  upon  ArMotlo  and  Lombanlus,  consult  Suinma  Tlieol,  pbyiiC' •■" 
a>triil.  writinu's  Opp.  od.  i*.  Jttmnnj,  Lugd.  1C51.  21  vo!s.  t—RudoL  Xoviamagetutit  dt  Tit*  ^ 
Mapni.  t\.I.  141H).  f. 

t)  Ourrei :  tout  Volkbbucb.  p.  27n5.     Volks-  u.  Melstorllcdor.  Ileldelb.  1817.  p.  808«. 
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he  beloDj^  has  been  accustomed  to  regard  his  Summa  as  the  most  perfect 
deTplopment  of  Christian  science,  and  oven  the  Church,  after  some  hesitation, 
finally  received  it  as  a  work  in  which  Christ  himself  might  find  pleasure.  (/) 

§  278.    SchoUuticism.     Third  Period,    l^th  and  16th  Centuries, 

When  the  highest  intellectual  energies  had  been  exerted  to  harmonize  the 
two  great  authorities  of  the  age,  the  only  alternative  for  science  in  its  pro- 
gress, was  to  direct  its  attention  to  the  dilferences  which  existed  between 
them.     But  this  struggle  with  the  internal  and  external  power  of  the  Church 
was  manifested  in  a  play  of  bold  questions  which  exceeded  the  proper 
province  of  theology,  and  although  they  were  all  so  decided  as  not  .to  con- 
flict with  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  in  the  mere  proposal  of  them  intellec- 
tual freedom  was  preserved,  and  an  obscure  dissatisfaction  was  shown  toward 
the  limitations  imposed  upon  it.    The  remark  that  a  principle  might  be  true 
in  philosophy  and  yet  be  false  in  theology,  betrays  the  doubt  which  Scholas- 
ticUm  felt  with  respect  to  its  own  ultimate  tendencies.    The  leaders  of  this 
school  generally  came  from  those  orders  which  were  most  prone  to  disagree 
with  the  Church.    Duns  Scotus,  a  teacher  in  Oxford,  Paris,  and  Cologne 
(Doctor  subtilis,  d.  1308),  recognized  man  as  an  individual  created  by  the 
Iloly  Ghost,  and  consequently  in  his  original  condition  pure  and  free,  but 
limited  by  his  connection  with  the  world,  and  capable  of  redemption,  so  as 
to  possess  a  true  divine  intuition  only  by  the  power  of  the  Church,  (tr) 
Willinm  of  Occam ^  a  teacher  in  Paris  (venerabilis  inceptor),  after  1322  the 
provincial  of  the  Franciscan  order  in  England,  and  after  1328  a  resident  at 
the  court  of  Louis  (p.  290,  d.  1347),  wielded  the  sword  of  a  free  spirit  not 
only  in  his  doctrine  but  in  his  life.    He  however  knew  no  other  way  to  res- 
cue the  absolute  doctrines  of  the  Church  but  by  asserting,  in  accordance  with 
a  new  form  of  Nominalism,  the  subjective  conditions  under  which  all  human 
knowledge  must  be  placed.  (?i)    The  old  controversy  respecting  Nominalism 
was  consequently  revived,  and  although  Louis  XI.  had  proscribed  (1473)  it  as 
^dangerous,  and  with  a  similar  stretch  of  arbitrary  power  had  subsequently 
^1481)  (f)  invited  a  free  discussion  of  it,  victory  now  preponderated  in  its 
Aver.    The  Franciscans,  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  opposing  the  mys- 
terious subtlety  of  their  Scotus  to  the  saintly  authority  of  Thomas,  now 
vesolved  to  follow  none  but  him.    The  controversies  respecting  the  proper 
Ximits  of  human  freedom,  the  satisfaction  of  Christ,  and  the  sinlessness  of 
^HCary,  were  only  subordinate  elements  in  the  intricate  conflict  in  which  the 
^homists  and  the  Scotists,  the  Idealists  and  the  Xominalist*^  proved  the  full 


/)  Cumm.  In  L  IV.  Sententlftrnm.  Samma  Theol  in  8  P.  (8  vols.  Incomplete,  eapplled  bj  Suppl. 
^  Comm.  in  4.  L  Sentt)  Comment  Q.  BQcher  d.  Arlst  n.  d.  b.  Scbiift,  ai>o1og.  u.  asket  Schrr.  Opi>. 
^^om.  1570. 17  Tola,  t  and  often.  Ven.  1745s8.  28  volai  4.— Acta  S&  Mart  vol.  I.  p.  655.  Tcniroti, 
Vie  de  8.  Thomas.  Par.  1787.  4.  Stn^,  de  Rub«i»  de  gostto  et  Scrr.  8.  Thomae.  Von.  1750.  t  Klina 
«*-  d.  TheoL  d.  Tbom.  {S^gUr't  rel.  ZelL^chr.  1838.  vol.  III.  H.  1.)  H.  IfoerUl^  Thorn,  u.  a.  Zelt 
-^vpib.  184fi.    [.\rt  in  KItto'a  Journal  of  Bib.  Lit  vol.  I.  p.  1.] 

a)  Qoaeatlonea  In  L  lY.  Sentt  QneaU.  qnodlibetales  XL  0pp.  ed.  Wadding,  Lngd.  168!>b8.  12  Th. 
C— ^.  £  AU>€rgoni  Scaolatio  doctr.  Scottcae.  Logd.  1648.  BaumgarUn-Cru%iu4^  de  TheoL  SoutL 
"J^n.  1826.  4 

h)  Qaaectioo«  Mipar  L  IV.  Sentt  Centlloqnlnm  theol.  Lngd.  141Ki.  f. 

e)  BwUi4ut  Th.  y.  pL  TOtai    Comp.  UUmann^  WeaaeL  p.  82788. 
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power  of  their  intellectaal  and  spirilnal  weapons,  (d)  The  systematic  char- 
acter of  Scholasticism  became  mnch  relaxed  in  such  polemic  engagements, 
and  in  the  conflicts  of  the  schools  it  lost  its  religions  earnestness.  Its  decline 
had  already  commenced  when  it  refused  its  countenance  to  the  new  form  in 
which  science  now  made  its  appearance.  It  had,  however,  aroused  men  to 
freedom  of  thought,  given  a  rigidly  scientific  form  to  the  doctrines  of  faitb, 
and  presented  the  true  questions  on  which  philosophy  should  be  employed. 
It  had  therefore  fulfilled  its  destiny  by  giving  a  definite  form  to  the  existing 
materials.  Gahriei  BUI  (d.  1495)  is  usually  mentioned  as  the  last  of  the 
Scholastics.  He  was  the  faithful  counsellor  of  Count  Eberhard  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  high  school  of  Tubingen  (1477),  and  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  Occam  in  a  liberal  opposition  to  the  papacy.  He  was  also  much 
'  engaged  in  making  known  thp  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  but  he  was  of  a  modest 
spirit,  and  inclined  to  favor  a  scriptural  and  practical  Christianity,  {e) 

§  279.     Myfttidsm,    Second  Period.     Cont,  from  §  219. 

ArnoM,  Lcbon  d.  Glaubigen.  Hal.  1701.  AmcMi  Hist,  et  descr.  Theol.  mjsticM.  Frcf.  1701  pi 
29-2»a.  De  Wftt^,  chr.  SittenL  BrI.  1821.  vol.  II.  H.  2.  \k  220fe.  Ch.  Schmidt,  £i>6ai  stir  led  MfsUqoa 
du  (juatorziC-nio  Mcele.  Strasb.  1886.  4.  Vllmann,  Rcformatoren  vor  d.  Ret  vol  II.  p.  13R»  /. 
GaUf,  Gelstl.  Stlmmcn  «.  d.  MA,  Hal.  1841.—/'.  Pfelffer,  dcutsche  Mystiker  d.  14.  Jahrh.  Lpt  ISii 
vol.  L  (the  less  important.) 

The  course  of  Scholasticism  was  always  completed  by  the  prevalence  of 
Mysticism.     It  was  not,  however,  until  it  had  become  much  degenerated  in 
the  wranglings  of  the  schools,  that  new  advocates  began  to  arise,  who  es- 
caped from  the  tumult  of  the  buyers  and  sellers  to  find  a  refuge  in  the  inner 
sanctuary,  and  now  defended  the  cause  of  Christian  feeling  principally  in  tlie 
Gernian  language,  and  with  a  German  spirit.    There  were  two  tendencies 
distinguishable  among  them,  although  they  are  often  blended  together.    The 
first  was  a  class  of  persons  addioted  to  speculative  reveric^5,  and  may  be 
traced  back  to  Erigena,  Dionysius,  and  the  New  Piatonists.     They  described 
the  extinction  of  all  selfishness  and  the  perfection  of  holy  love  as  an  absorp- 
tion of  the  soul  in  God,  and  more  or  less  consciously  interpreted  ecclesiastical 
dogmas  simply  as  allegories.     And  yet  so  strong  were  their  moral  aud  eccle- 
siastical tendencies,  that  this  was  always  connected  with  a  recognition  of  « 
creation,  and  of  the  historical  son  of  God.    Master  Eckard  alone,  the  pro' 
vincial  of  the  Dominicans  at  Cologne,  by  his  feeling  of  nearness  and  ardent 
love  to  God,  attained  such  a  giddy  height  that  he  lost  all  consciousness  oi 
the  distinction  between  God  and  man,  Christ  and  the  Christian,  good  and 
evil,  and  his  memory  was  attainted  by  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals  (1829).  (<») 
John  r^n/Z^r,  a  Dominican  residing  at  Cologne  and  Strasbourg  (Doctor  sob- 

d)  Arada,  Controverslae  inter  8.  Thomain  et  Scotam  super  IV.  L  Sentt  Col.  102a  4  Sula**^ 
Th.  IV.  p.  29SS8.    Argentri  Tli.  I.  p.  842s8. 

e)  (\»llcct<)rhim  ex  Ocoaino  in  1.  IV.  Sentt  (Tub.  1502.  2  vols.)  Brix.  1574.  4  voh.  4  Sernua  <*• 
Temp.  Tub.  1000.  \.—Trithem.  do  Scrr.  ecc  c  908.  Moat-ri  Vitae  Trofess.  Tubing.  TuK  1T1&  ^ 
Decas  L    If.  W.  BUI,  (pr.  Wtnudorf)  d©  Gab.  Blel,  coleberrimo  Papista  Antipapista.  VlL  ITl*.^ 

«)  Ihiynnld.  en\  ann.  1829.  N.  70.  Doctn,  MIskjvII.  z.  Oescli.  d.  deut  Lltorat  vol  I.  pi  183»  ^ 
Schmidt,  Meisier  Ecknrd.  (Stud.  u.  KriL  1S89.  II.  &)  If.  Martetven,  Meister  Eck.  TbeoL  StaJl* 
Uamb.  1S42. 
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limis  et  illaminatas,  d.  1861),  after  preaching  for  some  time  in  a  spiritual  and 
aA^eptable  manner,  became  convinced  by  a  layman  (Nicolas  of  Basle)  that  his 
spirit  bad  never  been  truly  consecrated  to  God  by  a  complete  death  to  the 
world  and  to  himself.  lie  immediately  became,  in  consequence  of  his  utter 
despair  of  himself,  a  most  awakening  preacher  to  others.  In  strange  lan- 
goajre  he  allured  them  to  seek  for  intellectual  poverty  as  the  true  way  to 
become  like  God,  and  invited  them  to  taste  the  delicious  pleasure  of  com- 
pletely dying  in  God.  (^>)  Standing  in  no  need  of  sensible  imagery,  and  set 
at  liberty  by  Go<l  himself,  he  preached  that  the  spiritual  and  tlie  temporal 
sword  should  never  be  used  in  the  place  of  one  another ;  that  in  the  con- 
diets  between  civil  princes  the  poor  innocent  people  should  not  be  placed 
under  the  curse,  and  that  if  they  were,  the  curse  w^ould  become  a  blessing. 
It  WAS  not  long  before  he  himself  experienced  the  power  of  such  a  ciu'se.  (e) 
John  Uuyibroeh  (Doctor  ecstaticus,  d.  1381),  having  been  long  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  Church,  sought  to  find  a  quiet  retirement  in  the  Augua- 
tinian  convent  of  Gruenthal,  near  Brussels,  in  which  he  recorded  his  thoughts 
in  a  simple  and  monotonous  but  lofty  manner,  under  the  impression  that 
tliey  were  inspired  by  God.  lie  described  the  sacred  frenzy  of  love  as 
merely  a  state  of  transition,  and  the  higher  life  t^  a  i)erpetual  birth  of  the 
Son  and  an  everlasting  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  within  us.  He  warned 
men  against  spiritual  indolence,  recognized  the  moral  power  of  the  will,  but 
commended  mental  ecstasy  as  the  highest  state  of  existence,  because  in  it 
man  is  released  from  the  images  and  veils  of  his  own  being,  and  sunk  in  the 
aby**  of  divine  love.  (</)  Even  the  German  Theology  of  tlie  fifteenth  c<jn- 
tury  exi>ended  its  principal  strength  in  discussing  subjects  relating  to  perfec- 
tion and  its  several  degrees,  the  extinction  of  Adam  and  the  formation  of 
Christ  in  us,  and  the  necessary  processes  of  becoming  human  and  divine. 
These  expressions,  however,  could  readily  have  l)een  adopte<l  by  a  simple 
pious  spirit,  as  mere  descriptions  of  that  revelation  of  an  exalted  love  of 
God  out  of  which  they  sprung.  (<•)  A  transition  from  this  ])osition  may  be 
noticed  in  the  Dominican  Henry  Su»o  (d.  in  Ulm,  13G5),  who  wiw  said  to 
liave  l)een  named  Amandns  by  God  himself.  Even  in  his  youth  he  had  been 
remarkable  for  on  :iifoctionate  spirit,  and  troubled  with  the  sorrows  of  every 
thing  around  him.    He  appears  in  the  character  of  a  Suabian  ^linncsingcr, 


/ft  Nftclifn1giine<1e»amien  Lebcnft ChiiAtl.  Mark  <1.  SciMf.  ^t  others.  Lpz.  149S.  Aiifrsb.  l.VtS.  h,  often. 
Wtirk?  ronfunnod  to  tlie  prc«»nt  form*  of  language,  and  od.  by  C(t*«eder^  Luz.  182.S.  Unchangcxl 
4sMt|.-n  of  till*  jinnen  Ix>b<'ns  tibrirtl.  \vith  I^exlcon  Taalcrlunum  by  *^A/<»*«#r,  Frkf.  IS*},  von  d. 
IM'U'n  tin*.  ITcrm.  Suit  1887.  Oppi  lat  redtL  Suriittt,  CuL  IMS.  f  rn?<Hpton.  Frkf.  lS*i«».  8  vola. 
rronvr<l  to  thcxe,  tlict  liiittory  of  hi'*  convertion  by  him.s«*lf :  Ili.Htorle  den  Ehrw.  d.  Joh.  Tanlrr. — 
/pMy^^'tM*.  Meniorla  Taul.  instaiir.  Vlt  16S8.  4.  Oherlin,  de  Taul.  dlctlono  vem.  ot  my.-t.  Arg. 
17*1  1.  r\  S.-hmidK  J.  Taul.  Hanib.  1841.  RudeibacK,  chr.  Blogr.  pt  187!«.  [A  BaehHng,  J.  T. 
u.  A.  Fr«nnd<f  GoXXj^  Lpa.  1854. 12.] 

e\  SiffrklMM  Collectaneen  ad  ann.  18S0.    SchmidU  P-  SSss. 

f/j  Df^omatu  Ppirttnalinm  nnptlarum.  Speculum  act  Ba1uti»,  etc.  0pp.  e.  Rrabantlae  jEronnanIco 
i>lli»ni  re«ld.  laL  par  L.  JSurium,  Col.  1A66.  C  and  often.  Ilia  Vita  by  a  brother  ]>omini«'Hn  of  the 
ri^\t  ironeration,  rovfaed  by  Burlua.  Four  treatlaoa  of  Kasb.  In  Low  Gtirm.  (cd.  by  Amncaldt) 
'  TrafC  by  rUmann,  Han.  ISiS.—Eng^httrdt  (p.  S40.  n.  b.)  p^  ICSaa 

t}  TvMW'he  Theologia,  od.  by  Luther,  Witt  151C.  4  by  GrM.  BrL  1817.  by  F.  L.  Kr&ger^ 
Lecirn.  l?2i  by  DetMer^  Erl.  1827.  by  TroarUr,  8.  Gallcn,  1687.  by  VUtenthal,  BerL  1S42.  by  P/ei/- 
/fr.  Stuttg.  IffdL  comp.  UUmann  In  Stud.  n.  Krit  1S53.  U.  4 
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but  the  mistress  of  his  affections,  to  whom  he  devoted  himself  in  mysterious 
longings,  and  with  all  the  passion  of  yonth,  was  eternal  Wisdom.  In  pnrsnit 
of  this  ho  tortured  himself  for  many  years,  until  his  nature  became  utterly 
wasted.  lie  was  then  favored  by  God  with  stiU  severer  trials,  in  the  endur- 
ance of  which  he  succeeded  in  attaining  the  tranquillity  of  divine  love,  and 
became  lost  in  that  divine  nature  which  is  the  real  essence  of  all  creatures. 
Ills  fundamental  doctrine  was,  that  a  passive  human  being  must  be  divested 
of  the  creature,  formed  anew  in  the  likeness  of  Christ,  and  perfected  in  the 
Deity.  There  was  a  vigorous  moral  spirit  in  his  ardent  love  which  sought  to 
save  every  thing  ruined  by  sin  around  him.  (/)  The  other  tendency  of  My^ 
ticism  was  directed  to  the  simple  wants  of  the  heart  and  of  the  people. 
Tfiomas  (Hamerken)  of  Kempen^  a  canon  of  the  convent  of  Mount  St.  Agnes, 
near  Zwoll  (d.  1471),  in  spite  of  his  zeal  for  monasticism  and  the  worship  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  by  his  writings  as  well  as  by  his  private  counsels  uncon- 
sciously led  many  from  the  Roman  Church  to  the  true  Church  of  the  heart, 
by  a  quiet  communion  of  the  soul  with  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  (jg)  The  book 
on  the  Imitation  of  Christy  respecting  the  author  of  which  whole  ortlers  of 
monks  and  nations  have  contended,  became  a  kind  of  Bible  for  the  people, 
and  in  qniet  contrast  with  the  worship  of  the  saints,  the  formal  life  pursued 
in  the  convents,  and  the  fables  of  the  Minorites,  set  forth  the  true  spiritual 
following  of  Jesus  in  the  destruction  of  all  selfishness,  and  in  the  exercise  of 
a  love  which  unconditionally  surrendered  itself  to  God.  (A)  This  branch  of 
Mysticism  had  a  seminary  which  was  maintained  among  the  Brethren  of  the 
common  life.    ' 

§  280.    Excesses  and  Compromises, 

From  what  is  related  of  Tournmj^  it  is  evident  that  Scholasticism  had 
the  presumption  to  imagine  that  the  very  existence  of  Christianity  depended 
upon  its  power  and  its  logic,  {a)  Scholasticism  was  accused  of  forgetting  the 
word  of  God  while  contending  about  mere  words,  of  frittering  away  the 
earnestness  of  the  Christian  life  by  its  sophistries,  of  driving  away  animation 
by  its  frigid  learning,  and  of  making  theologians  seem  like  fantastic  vision- 

/)  Life  of  H.  8u9o  by  himselt  BQchlein  v.  d.  ew.  Welsbelt,  and  otber  writings.— Lcben  il 
Schrlflen  according  to  tbe  old  style  of  writing  and  printing  by  DUpenhroch,  with  Einl.  v.  Gbrret^ 
Batliib.  1829.  Opp.  latt  ro<1.  Surius,  Col.  1555l  Oeistl.  Blutben.  r.  Suso.  Bonn.  1884.  C.  Sdkmidt, 
H.  Soso.  (Stud.  u.  Krit  1848.  H.  4.) 

g)  Soliloquia  animae.  Excrcltla  itpiritoalia.  Ilortolos  roear.  Vallis  liliorum.  HoepiUle  paupemm. 
Vitao  Beatorum.  Dial.  Novitiomin.  0pp.  ed.  JSommalius^  CoL  1560.  4.  and  often.  AasaerL  8cbn. 
Wcim.  1824.  4  vols.  8iimmU.  Werko  ucbers.  r.  Silberi,  Vienna.  1888a&  4  vols.  [Transl  into  EngL 
Lond.  2  vols.  li.]^ScholU,  Tb.  a  K.  sent  de  re.  cbr.  ezponitor.  Gron.  1889.  B.  Athring,  Th.  t. 
K.  Brl.  1849. 

A)  De  imitatione  Cb.  Argent  1472.  often  and  in  varions  language  since  Fabric,  BibL  mcd.  et  Itl 
Lat  ToL  IV.  p.  214as.  [Imitation  of  C.  new  ed.  Lond.  1849.  %.]—0.  de  Qrtgory^  Memoire  sar  la 
v6ritable  auteur  do  rimitation  de  J.  C.  revn  p.  le  Conite  Lanjuinais,  Par.  1827.  With  app.  by 
Weigl,  Sulzb.  1882.  Silbert,  Gersen,  Genon  n.  Kempis,  welcber  ist  Yrt  Ac,  Vien.  182&  O.  di 
Qr^oryy  de  imit  Cb.  Aquae  Sezt  1688.  UUmanru,  Rcformatoren.  vol  II.  Supi^ement  J.  R 
Malou,  Becbercbes  sur  le  veritable  auteur.  (acad.  royale  de  Belgiqne.  Brux.  1S4&  4  volflb  X IT.)— fie- 
cundus  tract  de  Imlt  Cbr.  ed.  Liehner^  Goet  1842.  Comp.  UUmann  in  Stud.  a.  Krit  1SI8.  H.  1. 
[and  BaehHng,  in  Stud.  a.  Krit  1850.  H.  &] 

a)  Mat  ParU  ad  ann.  1201.  p.  144.  But  comp.  E&nr,  OandaventU  L.  do  eorr.  ecc.  e.  H 
{Fabric  BibL  eoo.  toL  IL  p.  191.) 
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tries  in  the  eyes  of  other  learned  men.  With  such  views,  Gerson  and  Kicohi% 
of  ClamfngU  demanded  that  the  coarse  of  theological  studies  should  be  re- 
formed, (h)  There  was,  however,  so  much  of  truth  on  the  side  of  both 
Scholastit^ism  and  Mysticism,  that  the  compromise  which  had  been  effected 
between  them  could  not  be  abandoned.  This  compromise  was,  attempted 
daring  the  most  flourishing  period  of  Scholasticism  by  Bonaventura  (John  of 
Fidanza,  Doctor  seraphicus,  d.  1274),  and  during  its  decline  by  Oerson  (John 
Charlier,  Doctor  Christianissimus,  d.  1429),  but  it  was  attained  rather  in  theh* 
personal  lives  than  in  a  scientific  form.  Bonaventura  strictly  conformed  to 
the  rules  of  Scholasticism,  but  he  has  enlivened  its  most  subtle  definitions 
with  the  ardor  of  his  own  feelings.  His  affectionate  spirit  contemplated 
both  the  internal  and  the  external  life  as  a  mirror  of  the  eternal  reality, 
though  he  was  not  unfrequently  invited  to  the  most  extensive  spheres  of  ac- 
tivity in  the  Church.  He  is  one  of  those  exalted  forms  in  which  the  eccle- 
dastical  spirit  most  complacently  exhibits  its  glories.  We  need  not  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  representatives  both  of  the  Eastern  and  of  the  Western 
Church  mingled  their  tears  at  his  tomb,  (c)  From  the  position  of  Mysticism, 
which  he  established  by  psychological  argaments,  and  fortified  by  sound 
logic,  Gerson  carried  on  a  powerful  conflict  in  behalf  of  the  true  peace  of 
the  Church  against  the  extravagances  of  the  hierarchy  and  the  errors  of  su- 
perstition, (d)  RaymoTid  de  Sahunde,  a  Spaniard,  endeavored  to  effect  (abant 
1480)  a  more  perfect  union  of  these  opposite  parties  by  laying  aside  the 
formulas  then  generally  in  use.  **6od  has  bestowed  upon  man  the  book 
of  nature,  in  which  every  creature  is  a  letter  written  by  God.  This 
divine  book  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  can  never  contradict  one  another.  The 
former,  which  is  common  and  open  to  all,  is  the  primary  source  of  knowl- 
edge, 1!$  intelligible  to  the  laity,  and  cannot  be  perverted  by  heretics.  But 
the  highest  knowledge  is  the  love  of  God,  which  is  the  only  thing  man  can 
tnilj  call  his  own,  to  be  offered  to  his  Creator.^'  According  to  this  signifi- 
cant train  of  thought,  it  Ls  not  very  difficult  to  construct  the  doctrine  of  the 
Chnrch  from  materials  supplied  by  the  book  of  nature,  i,  e.  from  the  internal 
and  external  experience  of  man,  who  needs  not  an  artificial  science,  but  only 
a  higher  illumination.  («) 

li)  G^rwnii  Epfi.  doM  de  reform.  TheoL  (0pp.  vol.  L  p.  121. 48.)  Xic  de  ClemangU  L.  de  studio 
TImoL  iUtAekery,  Spkrll.  vol.  I.  p.  478.) 

e)  OomMntar.  In  IV.  L  Sentt  Bn)viloqaiam  (ed.  Tl^tle^  Tub.  1S45.)  OentUoqoinm.— Itinerariura 
sentto  in  Denm.  SUianloa.  Inc«ndium  amorls.  0pp.  Jussii  Sixti  V.  emend.  Eom.  15S8.  &  Th.  f.  Ven. 
miA  18  Th.  4. 

€)  Aftar  tb«  eecIetlMtieal  poblisbed  writingH,  rvpeclally :  Constderatf ones  de  Th.  myfttica.  Opp. 
•A.  L.K.du  Pin^  Anta.  1706.  5  Th.  t^Lteuy,  Eaaai  sor  la  vie  de  J.  Gen.  Par.  1882  2  TXi.—Eng^l' 
kardt,  d«  Oerai  myaOco  P.  IL  ErL  1822s.  4  Uundethagen  Q.  d.  myst  TheoL  d.  J.  Gers.  Lpc  1884 
(Zcitochr.  t  hist  Th.  vol  IV.  St  1.)  LMmer,  (L  Gers.  myst  Theol.  (Stud.  n.  Krit.  ISSAi  II.  2.) 
Jamrd*timy  doctr.  J.  Oera.  d.  Th.  myst  Par.  1888.     Ch,  Schmidt,  Eaeai  sur  Jean  Gera.  8tra»b.  1S39. 

«)  Llt)k  creaturamm  a.  Theol.  nataralis.  Argdnt  1498.  Latiniore  stylo  in  comp.  red.  a.  J.  0»n^- 
mio,  Amit  1659.  IS.  Sollsbaa  1862.— Jfoitfui^i^,  Essais  II,  12.  2>.  JfatMte,  d.  nat  TheoL  d.  K.  v. 
8abi  BtML  184A,  Stud.  n.  Krit  1847.  H.  4 
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§  281.     The  sO'Colled  Eetival  of  Literature, 

Jfeinen^  Lebensboschrr.  beruhmte  Minner  a.  d.  z.  d.  TTiederh.  d.  W.  Zur.  1790m.  8  toIs. 
JTeeren,  Oesch.  d.  claw.  Lit.  8.  d.  Wiedcraufl.  d.  W.  Gr)tt.  1797.  1801.  2  volai  If.  A.  Erharti^  Gesch. 
d.  Wlederauf  blub.  wias.  Bildung  vorn.  in  Dentschl.  Magdb.  1S27-82.  8  vols.  F.  Kran^ri  Nar.  de 
bomanitatto  stadior.  XY.  ot  XVI.  S.  in  Gorm.  origine  et  indole.  MiMm.  ](M8.  4  Kditfons  of  Uie 
modem  Classics  and  their  Commentaries  iu  EherU  [//.  lUtUam^  Int.. to  the  Lit.  of  Kur.  in  the  15. 
Ifi.  and  17.  Centt  Chap.  1.  &  II.  Lond.  1S42.  New  York.  1&47.  J.  Beringion,  Lit  Hist,  of  the  MkL 
Age&  Lond.  1S40.  8.  de  Sismondi^  H.  of  Ut  in  the  South  of  Eur.  transL  by  Jiotcoe,  New  York. 
1827.  2  vols,  a] 

A  scientifio  edncation  had  been  extensively  secured  and  diffused  by  means 
of  the  Universities.  These  were  sometimes  devoted  only  to  a  single  depart- 
ment of  science,  and  at  other  times  embraced  faculties  for  all  the  sciences. 
They  had  generally  been  founded  by  the  princes,  or  the  cities  in  whose  neigh- 
borhood they  were,  and  especially  in  Germany  they  were  all  conformed  to 
the  model  of  that  of  Paris.  The  first  of  these  was  established  at  Vrayue 
(1848),  and  the  last  at  Wittenlerg  (1502).  But  they  were  dependent  for  all 
their  privileges  upon  the  papal  see,  and  very  readily  settled  down  in  the 
comfortable  routine  of  traditionary  learning.  The  scientific  spirit  then 
awakened  received  only  indirect  encourogement  from  these  institutions. 
The  Franciscan  Roger  Bucon  (Doctor  mirabilis,  d.  1294)  pointed  out  the 
defects  of  a  barren  knowledge  of  Scholasticism,  and  in  the  character  of  a 
prophet  of  worldly  science,  with  genial  energj'  and  multiplied  experiments 
penetrated  thoroughly  into  the  mysteries  of  nature,  whose  arrangements  he 
recognized  in  every  thing,  {a)  Dante  Alighleri  (d.  1321  iu  exile  at  Ravenna), 
in  his  Divine  Comedy,  effected  a  reconciliation  of  the  claims  of  love  and  reli- 
gion, and  as  in  a  General  Judgment  of  sacred  poesy  gave  an  allegorical  repre- 
sent^ition  not  only  of  the  state  of  the  human  mind  and  of  his  age,  but  of  the 
history  of  the  world.  With  the  boldness  of  a  Gliibelline,  in  whose  eyes  tho 
universal  authority  of  the  empire  was  as  truly  instituted  by  God,  and  was  as 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  world  as  the  papacy  itself,  he  denounce<l  the 
abuses  of  the  hierarchy,  and  on  his  own  authority  canonized  or  consigned  to 
perdition  whom  he  pleased.  A  friend  of  Virgil,  he  was  no  less  an  admirer 
of  St.  Thomas,  an  enthusiast  for  ecclesiastical  doctrines,  and  the  first-born 
son  of  the  Church  among  tho  poets,  {h)  This  great  work  of  modern  genius, 
which  he  composed  in  tho  language  of  the  people,  but  with  a  perfection 
worthy  of  the  best  of  the  ancient  writers,  awakened  a  spirit  which  coukl 
appreciate  and  confide  in  those  writei's  also.  The  age  was  in  fact  now  folly 
prepared  for  a  revival  of  the  great  works  of  antiquity.  Although  the 
classics,  especially  the  Roman,  had  never  been  entirely  forgotten,  the  true 
spirit  which  pervaded  them  had  not  been  perceived,  and  tho  language  iu 


u)  Opus  majas  (1266.)  ed.  Sam.  Jelb,  Lond.  1738.  t.  comp.  SamuiL  mcrkw.  Lebensbesehnr.  Ilal. 
1757.  vol.  IV.  p.  Clfles. 

h)  Coinp.  DantU  Epp.  c  notls  ed.  C.  WitU,  Patav.  1S27.  BanrngarUn-Crminn  de  Danti:<  d(»c- 
trina  theol.  (0pp.  p.  827as.)  Ozamurt,  Danto  et  la  phil.  cath.  au  13  sieclo.  Tar.  1889.  M&nst  1Si4. 
A.  n.  Arndt,  de  Dante  scritpore  Ohibellina  Bon.  1S46.  Schrr.  of  Schlosser,  1924  u.  1S30.  Witt*\ 
ISyi.  Blonc  in  d.  Enc)kl.  vol  XXIII.  PUilaU-Vtes  (John,  Duke  of  Saxony),  18395*.  Gf^'/wf, 
ArUtud,  1S42.  F.  X.  Weg^U,  Dante's  Leben  n.  Werkc,  kulturpesch.  Jena.  1S52.  [Schlegtl,  HlsL  of 
Lit,  New  York.  ISM.  //.  Stehhingn,  Lives  of  tho  Ital.  Poets.  Lond.  1S82.  8  vols.  8.  C  Balbc^  Life 
and  Times  of  Dante«  fh)m  the  ItaL  by  Bunhury,  Lond.  1S51.  2  vols.  8.] 
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which  they  were  written  had  become  quite  destroyed.  Petrarch  (d.  1874) 
was  the  first  who  turned  with  a  congenial  spirit  to  tJic  ancient  authors,  and 
even  if  his  imitations  be  regarded  as  nnsnccessfal,  he  was  certainly  trained 
by  them  until  he  became  a  general  spokesman  in  the  affairs  of  Italy,  and  of 
the  haman  heart,  (c)  Boccaccio  (d.  1875)  labored  in  the  same  field,  and 
brought  back  to  Western  Europe  the  gods  of  ancient  Greece.  lie  was  pub- 
licly appointed  to  expound  the  writings  of  Dante,  wrote  the  first  polished 
prose  in  the  langnage  of  the  people,  and  was  allowed  to  exercise  his  wit  at 
the  expense  of  the  monks,  of  good  morals,  and  probably  also  of  Christianity 
itself.  00  A  knowledge  of  Grecian  antiquity  had  been  introduced,  especially 
after  the  Synod  of  Florence  (1439),  by  large  numbers  of  Greeks,  who  as 
deputies  or  fugitives  became  scattered  in  all  parts  of  Italy.  These  were  gen- 
erally persons  of  only  moderate  talents,  but  they  brought  with  them  the 
inheritance  which  a  refined  antiquity  had  bequeathed  to  them  in  living  tra- 
ditions, and  they  were  therefore  received  in  the  halls  of  the  Medici  and  of 
the  Vatican  as  if  they  had  been  apostles.  The  wealth  which  had  been  pre- 
served at  homo  was  now  also  brought  to  light,  the  convents  opened  their 
gravels  and  the  resurrection  of  classical  antiquity  was  now  regarded  as  a 
national  afiair  by  the  whole  of  Italy,  and  as  a  solemn  festival  in  honor  of  the 
great  ancestral  world,  whose  fragments  were  recognized  not  only  under  the 
rubbish  of  centuries  and  the  ashes  of  Vesuvius,  but  even  in  the  customs  and 
dispositions  of  the  people.  To  study  these  sacred  relics  of  heathenism,  the 
youth  of  the  Western  world,  with  the  Germans  and  Hungarians  in  the  van, 
now  went  on  pilgrimages  across  the  Alps  (after  1450).  The  influence  of  this 
upon  theological  studies  maybe  observed  in  the  life  of  the  Roman  Lavrcntiits 
Valla^  (d.  1457),  who  first  developed  the  laws  of  a  true  Latinity,  and  was 
induced  by  the  artistic  refinement  which  it  produced,  decidedly  to  pronounce 
the  scholastic  style  absurd,  by  the  philologic^il  knowledge  it  afforded  to  ex- 
plain and  illustrate  the  original  text  of  tlie  New  Tostrmient,  and  by  the  his- 
torical criticism  it  fostered  to  give  judgment  against  the  fables  of  the  hier- 
archy, (c)  The  monks  whom  he  derided  invoked  against  him  the  power  of 
the  inquisition,  but  his  fame  was  too  great  and  he  was  too  highly  esteeme<l 
by  the  nobility  of  Italy  to  be  reached  by  that  court,  and  he  was  silenced  only 
by  papal  confidence  and  favors.  In  fact  the  ])apal  court  was  by  no  means 
displeased  with  these  efforts,  the  serious  consequences  of  which  it  did  not 
anticipate.  The  bishops  beyond  the  Alps  knew  but  little  about  them,  and 
Scholasticism  could  no  longer  present  to  them  any  considerable  resistance. 
Tlie  mendicant  friars,  who  were  attacked  with  the  greatest  severity,  and 
whose  ignorance  rendered  them  the  most  suspicious,  were  the  only  class 
which,  especially  in  Germany,  were  bold  enough  to  accuse  the  new  literary 


e)  AfHcs  EpistolM  (0pp.  Ba«.  1551 1581.  Lagd.  1601.  2  vols,  f.)  BonnettU  CanzonI,  TrionA.— /''. 
r.  Femow^  Franc.  Petr.  Li»e.  1818.  {T.  CompbeU,  Life  of  V.  howl  2  vols.  WoIi4iAt<m,  Life  of  P. 
tXKuL  firum  the  lUL  Lond.  8ra    Jlr*.  Dohnon^  Life  of  P.  firom  tlie  French.  I'hllad  1S17.  S.] 

<f)  De  genealogU  Deor.  L  XV.  Bas.  1582.  t  Dccainorono.  [Decam.  tran.sl.  In  Kugl.  4.  voK  12. 
LoDd.  IS22!] 

e)  Elegantlaram  latlnae  llngnao  1.  VI.  Dialectico  I  III.  Aniiott  in  X.  T.  (cd.  Eranmm,  Par. 
U0&  t  rep.  Rtviw^  Amat  1G81.)  De  ementlta  Conetantinl  donations  (Opii.  \\a».  1540.  IMS.  t)— 
n.  h.  Gcrlcht  a  L.  Valla.  (/Viu/u4,  Beltr.  z.  K.  u.  KeC  Oesch.  Urem.  ISST.  p.  315s».) 
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improyements  of  heresy  on  aocount  of  their  heathenish  and  schuunatical  ori- 
gin. The  Ghibelline  party  in  Italy  was  distinguished  for  the  interest  which 
in  varioos  ways  it  showed  in  pagan  antiquity.  The  new  school  of  Peripa- 
tetie^y  in  opposition  to  the  scholastic  Aristotle,  declared  that  the  theory  of 
the  nniverse  maintained  by  the  ancient  Greeks  was,  to  say  the  least,  a  philo- 
sophical tmth,  and  Pomponazzo  (d.  1526),  like  a  modem  Prometheus,  ven- 
tured openly  to  declare  his  conviction  that  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was 
according  to  philosophical  principles  more  than  doubtful,  although  it  might 
be  conceded  as  a  theological  truth  to  a  Church  which  could  not  dispense 
with  it.  (/)  The  Platonic  Academy^  in  the  gardens  of  the  Medici,  defended 
only  a  few  of  the  religious  ideas  peculiar  to  Christianity,  {g)  There  was  a 
kind  of  superstition  which  in  some  places  made  a  boast  of  its  attachment  to 
heathenism,  and  the  language  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  had  been  used  in  the 
ancient  Church,  was  now  exchanged  for  some  delicate  flourishes  of  a  pagan 
Latinity.  (A)  Infidelity  and  superstition  were  arrayed  boldly  and  distinctly 
in  opposition  to  each  other.  In  Germany,  it  is  true,  the  disposition  to  en- 
gage in  classical  studies  originated  in  the  school  of  Thomas  a  Eempis,  and  in 
general  it  preserved  the  Christian  seriousness  of  this  source,  (i)  But  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  new  studies,  those  qualities  of  the  mind  which  have 
most  to  do  with  the  world  obtained  the  ascendency  in  the  hearts  of  such  as 
were  devoted  to  them,  and  the  common  people  seized  upon  them  as  thou^ 
they  constituted  a  general  education  of  the  whole  individual  man  (Hnmanis- 
mus).  The  consequence  was  that  a  mental  revolution  was  commenced, 
which  in  its  essential  character  was  properly  named  a  restoration  of  the 
Sciences.  At  tlie  same  time  the  great  ocean  which  surrounded  the  world 
was  crossed,  and  a  heaven  began  to  rise  before  them,  in  which  the '  earth, 
hitherto  regarded  as  an  immovable  empire  in  the  centre,  modestly  assumed 
its  proper  position.  {1c)  Now  also  Machiatelli  (d.  1530)  revived  the  ancient 
doctrine,  that  while  religion  was  of  vast  importance  for  its  salutary  influence 
upon  the  state,  the  highest  political  objects  might  nevertheless  be  attained 
without  the  aid  of  the  Church  or  of  Christianity.  (J)  Thus  was  formed  inde- 
pendently of  the  hierarchy  an  intellectual  power  which  had  detected  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Church,  and  had  lost  a  sincere  faith  in  its  assumption  that  no 
one  could  be  saved  except  by  its  oflSces.  Through  the  discovery  and  preva- 
lence of  the  art  of  printing  (about  1440),  which  was  almost  equivalent  to  a 
new  gift  of  tongues,  this  power  became  absolutely  indestructible  and  irre- 
sistible. 


/)  Pttrl  Pomponatii  L.  d6  ImmorUlitate  anlmae.  Bon.  151(J.— Cone  LaUr.  a.  1618.  (Ilardmn 
vol.  IX-  p.  17198.) 

ff)  Ro9co4>,  Lorenzo  de  MedicL  [Lond.  lS4ft.  1  v.  in  Bohn*8  SUnd.  Lib.  and  Pliilad.  8  v.  8.] 
SUveking,  Gcsch.  de  Plat.  Acad,  zu  Flor.  Gr.tt  1812. 

h)  In  Paxdi  IL  ViU  Platlna,  p.  665*.  Canru9ius  p.  TSa.  Quirinut  p.  998.  Eranni  L  XXVL 
Ep.  %i.—  WalchH  HisL  crit  Lat.  linguae  c.  12.  n.  8.  BtiyU  under  Bemba  Henkt  on  YUIem.  p. 
469JW.    Piper,  Mytbol  d.  chr.  Kunut  vol.  L  p.  279«i.    [lianke.  Hist  of  the  Popes.  toL  L  p.  7a».] 

0  Meinern  vol.  IL  808a».  after  Retii  Daventrla  Illustrata.  Lngd.  1651.  4 

k)  G.  L.  SehulBs,  AstroQomia  per  Copernicum  instanrata  religionb  et  pietatis  chr.  par.  Lath,  rt* 
pargatae  egrcgia  a^jutrix.  BudisK.  ISiVi. 

I)  Discorsl  sopra  la  prima  D«c  di  T.  Livfo.  II.  Principe.  Storia  Fiorentina.— .ScAZmmt  in  bis 
Zeltschr.  f.  Oesh.  n.  Lit  vol.  Y.  p.  485*8.  [}fachittvdlP«  Hist  of  Flor.  the  Prince  and  other  worit^ 
transl.  into  Engl  in  Bohn*B  Suml  Lib.  Lond.  1S47.] 
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§  282.    John  Reuehlin,     1455--1522. 

J.  H.  Maiu9^  Vita  RenchL  Durlad  16ST.  MHners  toI.  I.  p.  4498.  E.  Th.  Maj/erhqf,  Reach,  n. 
L  Zeit  Bri.  1880.    Erhard  vol  II.  p.  14788.    {Barham^  Beochlin's  Life  and  Times.  Lond.  12ina] 

Reuehlin  (Capnio),  who  had  heen  educated  in  the  study  of  the  Classics, 
and  was  a  leader  of  the  Humanists,  came  originally  from  Pforzheim.  At 
first  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Jewish  literature,  expecting  to  find 
tlM  mysterious  wisdom  which  had  heen  promised  there.  Though  dis^- 
pointed  in  this,  he  ohtained  a  knowledge  of  Hehrew,  which  he  succeeded  in 
difiMng  through  the  Church,  and  applied  to  the  exposition  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, (a)  From  a  scientific  spirit  as  well  as  from  private  inclination  he 
disapproved  of  the  proposition  urged  hy  Pfefferkorn^  a  converted  Jew,  to 
commit  all  the  Rahhinical  hooks  to  the  flames,  at  least  so  far  as  they  did  not 
blaspheme  Christ  Tliis  was  construed  hy  the  inquisitor  Hogstraten^  who 
then  presided  over  the  Dominicans  at  Cologne,  as  evidence  that  he  was 
secretly  a  convert  to  Judaism.  In  the  eyes  of  such  a  man  the  Greek  language 
was  the  mother  of  all  heresies,  and  the  study  of  Hehrew  was  an  unquestionahle 
apostasy  to  Judaism.  Standing  in  the  independent  position  of  an  advocate  of 
princes  and  cities,  Reuehlin  assailed  the  theological  harharism  of  the  Domini- 
cans with  every  kind  of  intellectual  weapons,  to  which  the  inquisitorial 
judges  had  nothing  to  oppose  hut  cries  for  his  condemnation,  (b)  The  whole 
German  people  were  witnesses  of  this  ecclesiastical  feud,  and  a  learned  dass 
of  spirited  youth  under  the  hanner  of  Ulrich  of  Jlutten^  openly  declared 
themselves  on  the  side  of  Eeuchlin.  From  the  circle  thus  formed  proceeded 
the  Letter*  of  Obscure  Men,  (c)  in  which  the  extreme  stupidity  of  the  mendi- 
cant friars,  their  general  immorality,  and  their  loud  outcries  respecting  the 
heresies  of  the  Hnmanists,  together  with  their  own  dog-Latin,  is  described  so 
natarally  and  truthfully  that  the  Dominicans  themselves  joined  in  circulat- 
ing the  hook,  though  they  afterwards  hurled  their  anathemas  against  it  in 
vain.  The  controversy  was  at  last  brought  before  the  pope  himself,  and  de- 
cided in  favor  of  Reuehlin.  The  Dominicans  made  every  effort  to  obtain  a 
reversal  of  this  decision,  and  the  papal  court  was  not  altogether  indifferent 
to  the  threatenings  and  briberies  they  made  use  of,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
Reochlin  was  sustained  by  the  whole  influence  of  the  emperor  and  the  em- 
pire. The  party  at  Cologne  were  Anally  compelled  by  the  sword  of  Francis 
<ji  Siekingen  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  suit  (1620).  The  amount  of 
theee  was  only  a  hundred  and  eleven  gold-florins,  but  the  mendicant  friars 
were  themselves  overwhelmed  with  ridicule,  their  cause  was  utterly  ruined 
in  the  estimation  of  intelligent  persons,  and  Germany  had  now  proclaimed 
to  the  world  where  she  would  stand  in  the  decisive  struggle  which  was  ap- 
pfroaching. 

a)  1>e  Terbo  mlrifleo  L  IIL  Tub.  1614.  t  De  arte  oabballsUca  L  IIL  Hag.  1517.  f.— De  radlinen- 
tia  bebr.  rhorrae.  100&  t  Bai.  157&  t  De  aoeentlbat  et  orthogr.  Ungnae  bebr.  Hag.  1518.  £-  Epp. 
Hag.  1514  1519.  4. 

fr)  B.  Ratbecb.  ob  man  den  Jnden  alle  Ibre  B&cber  nebmen  ond  verbrcnnen  aoll.  IStn.  Pfrfftrh, 
HaodapicgeL  1511.  R.  Angenaplegel.  1511.  Defenslo  fialomnlatores  e.  Colonlenaes.  1518.  bealdcs  otber 
orig.  doee.  It.  Hardt,  Blat.  Ufcer.  Ref.  P.  II. 

<r)  Eppi  obaenromin  TlTOff|iiii.  L  L  Hagen.  151A.  L  II.  Bas.  1517.  and  often,  den.  ed.  RtAermundy 
Hanrn.  18S7.  S  Tb.  adit  and  ezpL  by  M^noK,  Lpx.  1837.— [7.  ab  ITutUih  Triainphat  Capnton.  161& 
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§  283.    De^iderim  Erasmus.    1466-1536. 

Ojn*.  ed.  Cf^Hcuf.  Lncd.  1 708*8.  11  vol*,  f.  Comp.  Vitae  Enmni  bj  himself  In  Cleric  yoL  L 
J.  U  Cleri\  RIM.  cliojsie.  vol.  V.  p.  185«.  voL  VI.  p.  Tssi  Jortin,  Life  of  E.  Lend.  1T56.  Buriffuy, 
Vic  (IK.  r*r.  17A7.  Vehen,  v.  7?ific!A  in.  Zua.  v.  UeHke  H*L  d.  Ulm.  17S2L  S  roll.  (Heas)  JC  «.  Bottfrd. 
Z&r.  1790.  2  voK  ^'/.  .l/ii/^r,  I^b.  d.  E  v.  It.  limb.  132^  comp.  VUmann  in  d.  Stod.  n.  Krit  1S29. 
II.  1.    [BntUr,  Life  of  E.  LomL  Sva    D'Aubigtu,  Illst  of  Kct  vol  L  p^  118fl«.] 

Among  those  engaged  in  promoting  the  literary  improvement  of  this 
period  no  one  was  more  prominent  than  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam.  He  was 
the  offspring  of  a  faithful  connection,  but  one  which  never  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  a  Church  fettered  by  monastic  prejudices.  He  was  for  some  time  a 
pupil  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life  at  Deventer,  and  afterwards  a 
monk  at  Stein  (148G).  When  he  lacked  courage  to  refuse  the  monastic  tows 
he  was  released  from  them  (about  1490)  by  the  Bishop  of  Cambray,  who  was 
anxiou.s  to  turn  his  classical  education  to  a  better  account.  Several  vears 
wore  then  spent  in  journeys  for  literary  purposes  in  France,  England,  and 
Italy,  until  he  became  settled  with  his  publisher  at  Basle  (1621).  When  a 
young  man,  and  devoted  to  literary  pursuits,  he  lived  in  a  state  of  depend- 
ence upon  the  capricious  favor  of  his  English  patrons,  and  at  a  later  period 
when  reigning  supreme  in  the  learned  world  he  refused  with  a  lofty  consdons- 
ness  of  his  [M>wer,  every  office  of  dignity  both  in  the  Church  and  in  the  courts 
of  princes.  But  as  he  was  of  a  feeble  constitution,  fond  of  ease,  and  as  he 
enjoyed  witli  a  high  relish  the  elegJincies  of  life,  he  was  always  delighted  with 
costly  presents  antl  pensions.  IIo  displayed  an  astonishing  activity  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  various  subjects  then  brought  forward  in  ecclesiastical  and 
social  life,  Honietinies  for  his  own  pleasure  and  sometimes  in  compliance  with 
the  wishes  of  his  ])atrons.  Many  classical  authors  and  ecclesiastical  fathers 
were  edited  by  him,  but  above  all,  the  original  text  of  the  New  Testament 
was  made  accessible  to  the  public,  and  the  immense  benefits  of  the  press  were 
then  realized  principally  by  his  agency,  (a)  His  character  was  not  of  the 
highest  order,  for  he  was  easily  excited  and  suspicious,  and  he  was  destitute  of 
inventive  power  or  depth  of  thought;  but  his  common  sense  was  of  the  most 
solid  nature,  his  stores  of  knowledge  were  abundant,  he  was  never  at  a  loss- 
for  the  hai)i»iest  turn  of  expression,  and  his  wit  was  inexhaustible.  The  in- 
sipid  practices  of  the  monks,  the  subtle  refinements  of  the  scholastics,  the 
weak  points  of  the  worship  of  the  saints,  the  extravagances  of  those  who^ 

preached  indulgences,  and  the  follies  of  every  class,  even  of  the  popes  them 

selves,  were  all  unmercifully  ridiculed  in  his  writings.  Nor  did  he  hesitate 
to  throw  suspicion  upon  the  foundation  on  which  the  whole  fabric  of 
hierarchy  rested,  and  to  refer  to  Socrates  as  a  saint,  although  he  reproved  th< 
heathenish  tendencies  of  the  modern  Ciceronians,  and  always  appeared  ar- 
dently attached  to  the  Christianity  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  (h)  He  was  nol 
backward  to  attack  the  interests  of  many  classes,  and  when  excited  or  exer- 
cising his  wit  ho  was  frequently  bolder  than  circumstances  required.    It  was 


a)  Colloqnla  Cleeronlanus.  AdaciA.  Moriao  encomium.  Enchlr.  militia  clir.  Ratio  verae 
Matriinonil  t-lir.  institutlo.  Efoleslastc.H.  Ejip.  etc.    [Ills  Panegryric  upon  Folly  has  been  tnMiiLaB< 
publ  in  0\f.  16S:{.  12.  and  hU  Familiar  Colloquies  tran^L  by  Boilt^y,  an^  pubL  in  Lond.  ITSSi  a] 

h)  J.  A.  FabrU'ii  Exorc  de  rel.  Er.  (Opusc  hist.  crit.  lit  p.  87988.) 
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therefore  not  surprising  that  nearly  every  kind  of  heresy  was  imputed  to  him. 
The  common  people,  however,  were  not  the  ohject  of  his  efforts,  neither  did 
he  aim  to  effect  any  very  violent  changes  in  society.  Even  to  those  who  were 
enligtitened  he  only  ventured  to  hint  at  truth,  he  never  objected  to  an  in- 
trenchment  of  himself  behind  ambiguous  expressions,  and  on  all  subjects  pro- 
fessed his  readiness  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church  should  it  even 
teach  the  doctrines  of  Arianism  and  Pelogianism.  It  was,  therefore,  no  very 
dithcult  matter  for  such  a  man,  eminently  intellectual  and  distinguished 
among  his  contemporaries,  to  keep  up  a  tolerably  good  understanding  with 
the  princi[ml  men  of  the  hierarchy,  whose  education  was  accomplished  and 
secular.  By  all  those  who  filled  the  papal  chair  during  his  lile  he  was  es- 
pecially esteemed. 

§  284.     The  Uoly  Scriptures, 

In  matters  of  faith  an  indefinite  kind  of  authority  was  every  where  con- 
ceded to  distinguished  writers  among  the  ecclesiastical  fathers,  the  Scholas- 
tics and  the  Mystics,  In  the  controversy  with  the  Hussites  the  principal 
object  was  to  prove  that  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  was  dependent  upon 
that  of  the  Church,  but  all  those  who  contended  for  reform  in  the  Church 
itself,  directed  their  attention  to  the  word  of  God.  During  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  considerable  interest  was  taken  in  a  tedious  kind  of 
Scriptural  exposition,  much  like  the  allegorical  and  devotional  method  of  an 
earlier  period,  according  to  which  each  passage  had  various  senses.  Few, 
however,  ventured  to  go  beyond  the  authority  of  the  Vulgate,  of  Ilierony- 
mus,  and  of  Augustine.  Individuals  indeed,  like  Thomas^  though  ignorant 
of  the  original  languages,  and  full  of  preconceived  opinions,  nevertheless 
under  the  guidance  of  a  congenial  spirit,  sometimes  penetrated  deeply  into 
the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  (a)  Some  assistance  in  an  intelligent  expo- 
sition and  criticism  was  also  derived  from  the  works  of  Jews  and  heathen 
writers,  yieohts  of  Lyra  ((\.  1351),  a  Minorite,  investigated  the  literal  mean- 
ing of  the  Old  Testament  with  no  small  amount  of  Rabbinical  learning,  {h) 
The  first  printed  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  was  published  under  the  care 
of  Uie  Rabbins,  and  was  conformed  to  their  critical  .traditions  {Masora).  (c) 
Ximenes  {sSter  1505)  in  the  possession  of  unbounded  means  and  opportunities, 
got  up  an  edition  of  the  Bible  in  all  the  sacred  languages,  but  the  original 
text  was  based  upoQ  recent  manuscripts,  and  was  corrected  by  the  Vulgate,  (il) 
The  New  Testament  had  already  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  thousands  by 
the  labors  of  Erasmus,  (e)  Valla  was  desirous  of  teaching  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate, but  Erasm  us  pointed  out  its  errors,  and  endeavored  to  make  the  simple 
meaning  of  the  words  of  the  Xew  Testament  intelligible  to  his  readers,  and 

o)  A.  Tholuck^  de  Tboma  Aqainate  atqa6  Abael  interpretlbtis  N.  T.  Hal  1842.  4. 

h)  PoMillae  fMTpvtuae  In  univ  Biblia.  Iloin.  1471.  5  vola.  St  often. 

c)  SonclnL  1«;&  f  Brix.  1494.  &.  oOen. 

</)  Diblia  h«br.  cbald.  gr.  et  Lat.  de  mandati)  Fr.  Ximen*n  de  CUneron.  In  Ci>mp1utensl  Univ. 
1&14-17.  TIl  6.  t  Nut  publicly  unUl  1580,  and  beyond  the  Pyrenees  in  1522.  Coini*.  JIt/ele  (p.  294.) 
^  IST'tti.    [Rfirrett,  IJfe  of  Ximenea.  Lond.  a] 

«•)  Nov.  Instrum.  Baa.  151(1.  t  With  c«ntlnnal  improvements  1519.  1522.  IfiJT.  1M5.  Henke  y.  <L 
£r.  Arbelien  (L  d.  N.  T.  Anli.  zu.  Burigny  vol.  II.  p.  538a9. 
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althongh  he  was  in  possession  of  only  a  few  mannscripts,  he  avuled  hhnself 
of  the  labors  of  the  Greek  exegetical  writers.  With  a  bolder  critidsm  Faber 
(Lefevre  d'Etaples,  d.  1537)  broke  through  the  custom  of  relying  upon  tho 
Ynlgate,  and  althongh  he  fled  before  his  enemies  when  threatened  with  mar* 
tjrrdom,  he  prepared  the  way  for  the  trinmph  of  the  gospel  in  France.  (/) 
Bonaventura^s  Bible  for  the  poor  proposed  that  the  favorite  object  of  all 
preaching  shonld  be  the  contents  of  the  Scriptures,  (g)  The  opposition  of  the 
Church  to  primitive  Christianity  was  evinced  in  the  fact  that  when  it  per- 
ceived the  almost  universal  use  of  the  sacred  writings  by  parties  hostile  to  it, 
the  hierarchy  ventured  more  and  more  decidedly  to  prevent  the  perusal  of 
the  Scriptures  in  the  language  of  the  people,  and  to  subject  every  translation 
to  an  ecclesiastical  censorship,  (h)  In  spite  of  all  their  efforts,  however,  after 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  wishes  of  the  people  and  the  power 
of  the  press  prevailed,  and  fourteen  editions  of  a  translation  in  the  High  (Ger- 
man, all  founded  upon  the  Vulgate,  though  none  were  in  the  genuine  lan- 
guage of  the  people,  are  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  it  was  used,  (t) 

§  285.     The  Doctrine  of  ths  Church, 

The  introduction  of  genuine  Christianity  had  all  the  effect  of  bringing  for- 
ward a  new  law.  The  doctrine  of  the  Church  made  no  further  progress  than 
that  which  sprung  from  an  attempt  to  justify,  in  the  view  of  literary  men, 
the  corruption  of  ecclesiastical  morals  by  indulgences,  and  an  outward  for- 
mality (§  270).  From  this  proceeded  the  doctrine  that,  without  regard  to  the 
spirit  with  which  an  ecclesiastical  observance  was  performed,  it  possessed  a 
certain  degree  of  moral  value,  and  that  man  might  be  forgiven  by  his  God  on 
account  of  his  own  works  or  of  indulgences.  It  was,  however,  argued  that  this 
reconciliation  with  God  was  primarily  founded  upon  the  original  atonement  by 
Christ,  (tf)  The  Scholastics  made  justification  before  God  a  consequence  of 
love  or  of  the  faith  which  is  quickened  by  love  (fides  formata).  A  few  Mrs- 
tics  ma<le  it  the  consequence  of  faith  alone.  In  a  limited  sense  only  can  it  be 
said  that  the  Thomistft  stood  on  the  same  ground  as  Augustine,  for  while  they 
regarded  original  sin  as  a  culpable  offence,  and  divine  grace  as  predestination, 
they  nevertheless  looked  upon  the  former  as  consistent  with  the  possession  ol 
some  remnants  of  power,  by  which  a  man  can  render  himself  worthy  of  the 
divine  favor  (meritum  e  congrno),  and  tho  latter  as  dependent  upon  the 
divine  foreknowledge.  The  Scottists^  on  the  other  hand,  described  both  origi- 
nal sin  and  grace  rather  as  the  invariable  condition  of  all  men,  and  as  de- 

—  -  I,       ,  ^ — 

/)  Pgalloriura  Qulncuplex.  Par.  1509.  In  Epp.  Paull.  Par.  1512.  In  IV.  Evv.  Meld.  l.'SW.'Frweh 
Bible  after  1528,  connplete  at  Antw.  1530.  t—Ch  IT.  Graf,  Essal  snr  la  vie  ct  les  6orlta  de  J.  LeAm 
d*Et.  Stra^b.  1S42.    K.  IF.  Graf  J.  F.  Stapulons.  [Zcitsch.  f.  hi.st  Th.  1852.  H.  la.] 

g)  Biblia  paupemm,  Praedicatoribus  perutills.  1590.  4.  «lc  often. 

A)  Innoc.  III.  1.  11.  Efx  141. '  Cone.  TiUon.  a.  1229.  c  14  (JT.inW  Th.  XXIIL  p.  197.)  [Lamd^m'i 
Manual,  Toulouse  a.  1229.  c.  \A.]—UH»erH  lli^t  controT.  de  Sc  et  Sacrls  Tcrnacnila.  Lond.  1610  4 
//«(7<»Z»wrtt>r,  Gesch.  •!.  Blbelverbota.  Ulm.  1TS3. 

0  First  edit  was  that  of  Mentz,  U&i.— Panzer,  lit.  Nacbr.  ▼.  d.  allertUt  gedr.  dent  Bfbeln 
N&mb.  1774.  a.  Qo9ch.  d.  r<>m.  kath.  deut  Blbel.  NQrnb.  1781.  J.  Kehrein,  z.  Qesch.  d.  deatacben. 
Blbeluebeni.  vor.  Luth.  Stutt^.  1851. 

a)  Dalla*fH\  de  poenia  et  satlsfkctt  bum.  Amst  1649.    [ffaffenbaeh  Hist  of  Doctrine^  S  1^1 
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▼elopments  of  tho  spiritaal  world  in  the  coarse  of  Providence.  The  Pelagian 
tendency  was  essential  to  a  Gliurch  which  placed  works  by  the  side  of  grace, 
snd  tanght  that  onr  own  merits  may  exceed  the  demands  of  duty.  The  pro- 
foniid  Tliomist  Thomas  de  Bradwardina^  a  Professor  at  Oxford,  and  finally 
an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (d.  1849),  summoned  the  whole  generation  in 
which  he  lived  before  the  bar  of  God,  to  answer  for  its  adoption  of  Pelagian 
sentiments.  His  philosophical  system  was  founded  upon  the  principle  that 
God  is  the  necessary  cause  of  every  event,  and  man  only  his  shadow,  (b)  This 
manner  of  speaking  was  so  foreign  to  .the  prevalent  mode  of  thouglit,  and 
the  delusion  with  regard  to  the  opinions  of  Augustine  was  so  general  and 
indtspenaable  to  the  times,  that  it  awakened  as  little  fEivor  as  it  did  oppo- 
sition, (c)  It  is,  indeed,  not  improbable  that  when  men  happened  to  be  ar- 
raigned under  some  peculiarly  unfavorable  circumstances,  even  trifling  depar- 
tores  from  the  ordinary  opinions  of  the  Church,  were  condemned  by  the 
tribunals,  but  certainly  a  great  variety  of  opinions  were  freely  tolerated, 
particnlarly  with  respect  to  anthropological  doctrines  and  in  literary  discus- 
sions. The  popes  were  far  from  possessing  either  the  ability  or  inclination  to 
pronounce  any  decision  with  respect  to  those  controversies  of  the  schools  in 
which  great  parties  were  arrayed  against  each  other.  Tlie  Church  seemed  to 
be  so  indifferent  resi)ecting  all  subjects  not  connected  with  its  own  usages 
and  privileges,  that  it  was  commonly  said  that  it  would  be  safer  to  impeach 
the  absolute  authority  of  God  than  that  of  the  pope. 

§  286.    Ethics  and  Casuistry, 

De  WHU^  chr.  SIttenL  Brl  \%i\.  vol.  XL  H.  2.  p.  116sa.  and  Lehrb.  d.  cbr.  SittenL  BorL  1888.  {». 
148Hk    StdudUn,  Oescb.  d.  monlpb.  Htn.  1S32.  p.  466m.  Jc  Gescb.  d.  Sitttinl  Jeso.  Outt  lS2a  vol.  IV. 


Ethics  now  became  properly  a  science.  Ahelard  had  already  presented 
the  principal  points  of  a  regular  moral  system  (§  220),  in  which  his  dislike  to 
amerely  external  ecclesiastical  sanctity  and  penance-',  is  made  especially  promi- 
nent. According  to  him  sin  is  not  an  outward  act,  nor  a  thought,  nor  a 
natural  desire,  but  a  consent  to  that  which  we  think  we  are  bound  to  refuse 
from  a  regard  to  the  divine  will.  Wo  truly  repent  only  when  the  pain  we 
endure  springs  from  love  to  God.  Other  methods  by  which  we  attempt  to 
make  satisfaction  for  sin  are  merely  means  of  discipline.  Those  scholastics 
who  came  after  him  generally  connected  their  ethical  system  with  their  the- 
ol<^,  without  however,  on  that  account,  assigning  to  it  an  inferior  position. 
Thomas  was  most  successful  in  rendering  the  usages  of  the  Church  consistent 
with  the  purity  of  Christian  morals,  (a)  According  to  him  the  ultimate  ob- 
ject of  ethics  is  to  attain  a  likeness  to  God  by  means  of  the  Church,  the  con- 
templative life  is  more  exalted  than  the  active,  and  monks  and  prelates  are 
indispensable  to  a  perfect  state  of  society.  Like  Aristotle  before  him  he 
deecribes  Prudence,  Justice,  Courage  and  Temperance  as  the  cardinal  virtues, 

5)  Dc  CUM  Del  mIt.  Pel  L  IIL  ed.  Saviliua.  Lond.  161&  t 

€)  Argtniri  toL  L  pi  8S88a    Witb  great  probabilitj  Oietteler  cites  on  tbl»  •at{)ect  «bo  Raynald 
•d.  ns.  187&  N.  Sa 

a)  Snminai  MeoBdM  Ptrtlii  pHmA  et  secanda. 
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and  following  Angustino  he  represents  the  virtues  peculiar  to  Christianity  as 
consisting  in  faith,  hope,  and  love.    In  contrast  with  these  stand  the  seven 
deadly  sins,  with  pride  the  mother  of  them  all.    The  ethical  system  of  the 
Mystics  was  confined  to  the  delineation  of  the  means  and  degrees  by  which 
the  creature  can  die  to  self  and  awake  to  the  life  of  God.    Through  the 
influence  of  the  Humanists,  sprung  up  in  contrast  with  the  conventional 
morality  of  the  Church  and  of  the  knights,  the  idea  of  a  purely  human  ethics 
which  diiiered  from  the  law  of  Christ  only  in  name,  and  had  been  already 
hinted  at  in  Thoraasin  Tirkler's  Italian  Guest  (1216s.).     According  to  this, 
constancy  of  mind  is  the  basis  of  all  virtues,  and  inconstancy  the  basis  of  all 
vices,  God  is  not  a  Judge  who  can  be  induced  by  money  to  make  wrong 
exchange  places  with  right,  good  men  will  be  happy  whether  in  outward 
prosperity  or  adversity,  wickedness  renders  those  who  commit  it  miserable, 
the  w^ill  alone  gives  character  to  every  action,  and  Gro<l  alwa3rs  loves  the  vir- 
tuous, (b)    When  this  scholastic  method  of  treating  the  subjects  of  faith  and 
law  was  applied  to  ethics,  a  science  of  Casuistry  was  formed,  for  those  espe- 
cially who  had  the  care  of  souls,  and  to  take  the  plaoe  of  the  old  penitential 
books,  (e)    In  this  theory  of  cases  of  conscience,  the  conflict  between  duties 
and  the  ambiguities  of  particular  circumstances  were  either  invented  with  the 
most  artful  ingenuity,  or  taken  from  actual  life.     When  it  was  received  as  a 
real  counsellor  in  the  path  of  life,  the  rock  of  conscience  was  still  shaken  by 
it.    The  moral  judgment  of  the  Church  itself  appeared  to  waver.     When  in 
the  Council  of  Constance  the  Franciscan,  Jean  Petit^  was  solemnly  accused 
by  France  of  having  defended  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  for  his  assassination  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  on  the  ground  that  the  latter  was  a  tyrant  and  fl 
traitor,  and  the  Dominican,  John  ton  FalcJceriburg^  was  charged  by  Poland 
with  having  preached  in  behalf  of  the  German  orders,  that  the  Polish  king 
and  nation  should  be  expelled  and  massacred,  the  only  result  which  could  be 
obtained  by  all  the  elociuenco  of  Gerson  was  a  general  disapprobation  of  the 
assiissi nation  of  tyrants,  while  the  particular  crime  complained  of  and  its 
defenders  remained  unrebuked,  and  Martin  V.  refused  his  assent  to  the  con- 
demnation of  Falckenburg.     Political  considerations  and  bribery  were  donbt- 
less  concerned  in  this  result,  but  the  hesitancy  of  the  Church  allowed  tbe 
mendicant  friars  to  place  the  sentiment  under  the  protection  of  their  doc- 
trine of  probabilities,  that  any  one  was  justifiable  in  punishing  by  his  swoiJ 
all  those  who  were  beyond  the  ordinary  reach  of  justice,  (d) 


h)  Dcr  Wulsche  Gast  d.  Thomosin  v.  Zirklarlo,  ed.  with  phiL  Jc  hist  obsML  by  J7.  H&ekert,  (H* 
linb.  1S52. 

c)  In  the  thirteenth  centnry,  Summa  Raymnndiana,  by  Raym.  de  Pennaforte;  In  the  fuortMOtb. 
A8te»ana,  by  Axtesanus,  BorthuUna  s.  Pisanclla,  by  Barthol.  de  S.  Concordia,  in  Pisa ;  In  the  fl/lfath. 
Angelica,  by  Angelas  de  Glavasio,  and  otiicra. 

d)  Gerton  0pp.  vol.  V.  II.  P.  II.  p.  8S6sa.  JIardty  Const  Cone,  vol  IV.  p.  4899).  1555.  Ai^ 
Hbt  Pol.  Frcf.  ITll.  f.  1.  XL  p.  876. 
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CHAP,  v.— EXTENSION  OF  THE  ROMAN  OATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

§  287.    Apologetics.    Islam,    Judahm, 

The  literary  defences  of  Christianity  were  principally  directed  against 
flome  objections  urged  by  Mnssnlmcn  and  Jews,  bnt  they  merely  Justified  the 
Tiews  of  Christians  at  the  bar  of  their  own  judgments.  Thomas  of  Aquino 
gare  utterance  to  the  rigid  views  of  the  Church  when  he  maintained  that 
she  is  the  only  judge  of  reason  and  the  only  gate  of  salvation,  {a)  The  Pla- 
tonist,  Marsilius  Fieinus  (d.  1499),  maintained  the  view  adopted  by  the  Hu- 
manista,  according  to  which  God  had  revealed  himself  also  to  the  heathen, 
but  had  never  become  a  perfect  man  except  in  Christ,  (h)  Mussulmcn  were 
prohibited,  under  the  penalty  of  death,  from  even  listening  to  Christians. 
Raymond  Lullns^  of  Majorca  (1236-1316),  who  had  been  startled  from  the 
poetic  dreams  of  a  gay  youth  by  the  image  of  a  suffering  Christ,  attempted 
to  overcome  the  power  of  I^Iam  on  the  one  hand  by  establishing  institutions 
for  philological  missions,  and  on  the  other  by  his  new  art  of  reasoning,  which 
he  supposed  was  able  to  conquer  any  mind.  With  restless  activity  he  pro- 
claimed his  fanciful  doctrine  of  combination  to  Christians,  and  a  Triune  God 
to  the  Saracens,  and  finally  suffered  the  martjrrdom  which  he  had  long  sought 
bat  feared.  The  Church  long  hesitated  whether  he  should  be  regarded  as  a 
saint  or  as  a  heretic.  (<*)  It  was  not  until  the  Cross  had  become  victorious 
in  Spain  that  many  Moors  and  Jews  were  induced  by  the  alternative  of  death, 
or  banishment  from  their  native  soil,  to  receive  baptism  from  their  conquer- 
ors. In  that  country,  especially,  Judaism  became  pervaded  by  the  literature 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  exceeded  oven  the  learning  of  the  times.  Maimo- 
nides  (d.  1208),  by  combining  the  doctrines  of  Moses  with  those  of  Aristotle, 
gave  new  life  to  Hebraism,  and  yet  with  warm  affection  preserved  collected 
traditions,  (d)  So  decided  was  the  ecclesiastical  prejudice  against  loans  of 
money  on  interest  on  the  ground  that  it  was  usury,  that  nearly  uU  the  pecu- 
niary wealth  of  Christendom  in  each  generation  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Jews,  at  that  time  scattered  in  every  country  of  Europe.  It  was,  however, 
M  speedily  lost  by  them  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  oppressions  and  vio- 
lence to  which  they  were  universally  subjected.  Wherever  a  protracted 
profit  from  them  was  regarded  as  more  advantageous  than  a  sudden  robbery, 
they  were  protected  by  the  princes  like  any  other  lucrative  possessions. 
Many  laws  were  passed  and  frequently  renewed  by  the  Church,  to  prevent 
all  dependence  of  Christians  upon  Jews,  to  destroy  all  bonds  of  affection  be- 
tween Jews  and  Christians,  to  forbid  the  employment  of  Jewit^h  physicians, 
and  to  nullify  all  mortgages  held  by  Jews  upon  sacred  utensil:*,  and  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Church.    Even  Gregory  I.  regarded  it  as  unquestionably  proper 

a)  Samma  caUioL  fldei  eraitn  Gentilca,  L  lY. 

b)  IJ»  rul.  chr.  et  fldei  pieUtc  ad  LAurcnt  Med.  (Opp.  Par.  1641.  t  vol  I.) 

e)  R.  LuUi  0pp.  quae  ad  Inventam  ab  Iiiao  artem  nniversalem  pertinent,  C  Jord.  BrunI  ct  C. 
Agrlppae  oumrotr.  Argent  1093.  Acta  S9.  Jun.  vol.  V.  p.  683ss. 

<f)  Eapeclallf  More  Neboehim,  Baa.  1629.  4.  Ber.  1791.  aebors.  v.  Scheyer,  Frkf.  1880.  [J.  Toum- 
Uy,  lUamna  of  the  Lawt  of  Moms  troxn  the  More  Neb.  of  Malm,  with  note^  Aa  Lond.  lS28w  Lit- 
UWi  Mag.  ToL  L  pi  iS8m.  545fla.]    Beer.  Lebon  n.  Wirken  d.  Moses  ben  Maimon.  Prag.  1885. 
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to  entice  Jews  into  the  profession  of  Christianity,  were  it  only  for  the  sake 
of  their  children,  and  frequently  arrangements  were  made  for  oompolling 
Jews  to  listen  to  discourses  for  their  conversion.  All,  however,  conceded 
that  they  should  never  he  compelled  to  profess  the  Christian  faith,  and  the 
popes  excommunicated  those  who  attempted  to  ii^ure  these  living  witnesses 
for  the  truth  of  the  Christian  faith,  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  usual  privi- 
leges and  discipline,  on  the  ground  that  at  some  period  hefore  the  second 
coming  of  our  Lord  they  were  to  he  converted  to  Christianity,  (e)  But  the 
exclusive  influence  of  ecclesiastical  prejudices,  the  wealth  of  the  Jews,  and 
the  necessities  of  those  indebted  to  them,  continually  nourished  the  popular 
hatred.  The  commencement  of  the  crusades  was  remarkable  for  scenes  of 
Jewish  slaughter,  and  not  unfrequently  afterwards  the  feelings  of  the  popu- 
lace were  so  aroused  against  this  people  by  vague  rumors  of  the  croclfixion 
of  Christian  children,  of  poisoned  wells,  and  of  the  piercing  of  the  Host, 
that  in  some  cities  the  whole  Jewish  population  were  suddenly  massacred  or 
burned  at  the  stake.  Excluded  as  they  were  from  public  stations  of  honor 
and  enjoyment,  they  applied  all  their  energies  and  keen  intellects  with  almost 
convulsive  eagerness  to  the  accumulation  of  money,  by  which  alone  they 
could  possess  influence.  In  silent  bitterness  toward  the  whole  human  raeej 
but  faithful  to  their  principles  even  to  death,  this  reprobate  people  of  God 
by  hundreds  gave  themselves  and  their  children  to  the  slaughter  rather  than 
to  baptism.  (/) 

§  288.    Prussia,     Lithuania,    Lapland. 

Liter,  see  %  211.  Mone,  Symb.  a.  Mytliol.  vol.  I.  p.  799!^—IHuff09»t  HtoL  Pol.  L  X.  ik  Mn  / 
Lindenhlalt,  Jahrbb.  edit,  by  Voigt,  Konigsb.  1528.  p.  60is.  8S4m.—Sch^erl  Lnpponla.  FnL  ItTl 
4.    Mone,  vol.  I.  p.  2l5fl. 

The  bishops  who,  since  the  tenth  century,  had  been  consecrated  to  cany 
the  gospel  to  Prussia,  found  nothing  but  death  there.  The  Polish  Cistercians, 
after  1207,  appear  to  have  been  more  successful.  But  when  the  converts 
were  used  by  Polish  princes  in  the  subjugation  of  the  Prussians,  they  were 
all  murdered,  and  the  Polish  provinces  on  the  border  were  reduced  to  deso- 
lation. In  this  extremity  the  order  of  the  German  knights  was  invited 
assist  the  distressed  Poles  (1226),  and  by  a  league  between  it  and  Poland,  th 
empire,  and  the  Roman  court,  Prussia  became  its  perpetual  possesrioi 
These  knights  then  proclaimed  a  crusade  against  their  enemies,  and 
long  and  bloody  wars  they  effected  the  conquest  of  the  inhabitants  (1280-63) 
Innocent  IV.  divided  Prussia  into  the  dioceses  of  Culm,  Pomesania,  Enn 
land,  and  Samland.  The  bishops  were  to  have  possession  of  a  third  part 
all  the  land  as  an  independent  property,  but  they  soon  became  dependen 
upon  the  knightly  order,  by  which  a  refractory  bishop  of  Samland 
allowed  to  starve  in  prison,  (a)    Every  foot  of  territory  conquered  by  th* 

e)  Alexand.  IIL  in  Codc  Later,  a.  1179.  c  26,    Innoc  IIL  L  IL  Ep.  802.  Gomp^  Beruardi 
822.     Thom(M,  Sumnta.  P.  II,  2.  Qa.  10. 

/)  Jast,  Qescb.  d.  Isr.  vol  VL  VI I.  &  Alls:.  Oesch.  d.  Isr.  Yolka.  vol  II.  p.  SOTsa.    [JogTM  Hist 
tbe  Jews,  Sec  transl.  (him  Oenn.  by  J.  n.  Iloplcina,  New  Yorlc.  1843.     MUmatCt  Hist  of  Jewn  N«' 
York.  1830.]  D«pping,  les  Jai6  dans  le  moyen  Age.  Par.  1884.  Lochsr^r^  G«i8t  der  t.  d.  KirdMfiU- 
widcr  die  Jaden  hervorgegangencn  Yerordnn.  (•lahrb.  f.  Tbeol  n.  chr.  PhiL  1^5k  toL  IV.  H.  1) 

a)  Oebaer^  Oesch.  d.  Domk.  za  Kdnlgsb.  KOnigsb.  188&.  p.  S04ai. 
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order  was  secured  by  permanent  cities  colonized  by  Germans,  so  tJiat  nlti- 
mttely  the  Pmssians  were  more  properly  exterminated  than  converted.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  Grand  Master  made  the  city  of 
Mariekburg  his  permanent  capital,  and  there  were  put  forth  the  most  splen- 
did exhibitions  of  knightliood.  (6)  Soon,  however,  dissensions  arose  be- 
tween the  order  and  the  hierarchy,  the  people  whom  tiiey  governed  were 
driven  to  despair,  one  portion  of  the  country  was  wrested  from  them  by  the 
King  of  Poland,  and  the  remainder  was  received  from  him  as  a  royul  fief 
(^1406). — Jagello,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Lithuania,  purchased  the  hand  of  the 
heiress-apparent  to  the  throne  of  Poland  by  submitting  to  baptism  (1886). 
His  countrymen  received  each  a  white  woollen  coat  as  a  sponsor^s  gift,  and 
allowed  themselves  to  be  baptized  in  troops,  all  in  each  company  receiving 
the  same  name.  But  even  in  the  sixteenth  century  heath enisli  customs  main- 
tained their  place  side  by  side  with  Christian  usages. — The  sovereignty  of 
Sweden  was  acknowledged  by  the  Laplanders  (about  1279),  and  a  church  . 
was  consecrated  for  them  at  Tornea  (1385)  by  Hemming,  the  Archbishop  of 
Upsala.  After  this,  children  were  generally  baptized,  and  marriage  was  cele- 
brated by  the  priests,  but  the  natural  poverty  of  the  country  ai.  A  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  families  was  so  great,  that  a  pastoral  charge  seemed  almost 
impoasible,  and  the  minds  of  the  people  were  subject  to  the  mdigical  rites  of 
their  former  heathenism,  (c) 

§  289.     Premier  John  and  the  MongoU. 

Atsemani  Blbl  or.  vol  III.  P.  L  II.  Motiheim,  Hist  Ttrtu-orani  ecc.  Illtnst  1741.  4  Ahd- 
BtrnMUai,  Mtoioires  far  les  relttlons  politiques  des  princes  Chretiens  avcc  les  cmperoure  Mongolfw 
(Mem.  d«  Tlnst  d«  France,  Acad,  des  Inscript  1822.  Th.  VL  Yll.)  Schmidt,  Hist  dee  Mongols 
drpnis  Tscbingniz-khan  Jasqa'i  Tlmur-Ienk.  Par.  1824.  [Hist  of  the  Mongols  from  Gbcnghis-Kban 
to  Tamerlane.  Amst  1858.  4  vols.] 

Kear  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  century  the  Nestorians  induced 
a  Tartarian  prince  to  profess  Christianity,  who  transmitted  to  his  successors 
the  name  (Ung-Ehan)  which  has  been  rather  doubtfully  translated  into  Euro- 
pean languages  in  the  form  of  Prester  John,  In  the  popular  traditions  of 
bis  own  age  he  was  a  mythical  personage,  in  which  Europe  admired  an  ideal 
sarpasnng  the  papacy  itself  in  its  union  of  the  royal  and  sacerdotal  power. 
A  royal  priest  of  such  an  illustrious  character,  Alexander  III,  wtis  very 
anxious  to  connect  with  the  Boman  Church.'''  His  glory,  however,  was  soon 
lost  in  the  confusion  created  by  the  conquests  of  Oheivghis-^Khan,  Europe 
itself  waa  delivered  about  the  same  time  (1241)  from  the  perils  of  the  great 
national  migration  of  the  Mongols,  not  so  much  by  the  hand  of  man  as  by 
the  power  of  €rod.  Mendicant  friars  were  sent  to  these  conquerors  of  Asia 
by  tiie  Boman  Church  and  St.  Louis  of  France.  Brilliant  hopes  had  been 
awakened  by  the  personal  favors  shown  to  individuals,  the  regard  which  a 
conqnering  people  usnally  entertain  for  the  deities  of  the  nation  they  wish 
'ta  snbdoe,  and  the  actual  hesitation  which  Mongolian  Deism  exhibited  in 
choosing  between  the  gospel  and  the  koran.    The  exaggerated  accounts  sent 

h)  J.  Vciift,  Oescb.  Marienb.  Kdnigsb.  1824. 
c)  Compk  BMHnwaUr*  Rep.  1841.  toL  XXXIIL  p.  82bs. 
•  BarmUut,  ad  aon.  1177.  N.  SSem 
22 
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back  by  tho  misdoiiaries  there,  filled  all  Europe  with  the  most  exalted  ex- 
pectations. Even  in  the  thirteenth  century,  however,  the  papacy  of  the 
Dalai -lama  began  to  be  developed,  and  other  Mongolian  tribes  embraced  the 
religion  of  Islam.  One  small  congregation  in  the  city  of  Peking^  over  which 
an  archbishop  had  been  consecrated  by  Clement  Y.  (1307),  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed during  an  insurrection  in  China  against  the  Mongols  (1369).  The 
Nestorians  alone  succeeded  in  preserving  a  lew  settlements  there. 

§  290.     The  Keu>  World, 

Batih.  d€  la*  Ccum,  RcUmHod  de  U  destrnickMi  de  1m  IndiMi  1858. 4  (lat  1614  germ.  1665.  4>- 
noberUon^  Hbt  of  AmericiL  Lond.  1778.  and  often.  [Now  York.  1S40.]  Weit^  0.  Las  Caa.  (ZeU- 
Bchr.  t  bist  Tb.  vol  IV.  8t  1.)  Walten'i  Weltk.  1885.  vol.  L  p.  87s8i  [  W,  Irtinff,  Life  and  Vojrifei 
of  Colambas  and  bis  Gompaniona.  new  ed.  New  York.  1848.  8  to1&] 

In  spite  of  the  ecclesiastical  prejudices  he  was  obliged  to  overcome,  Co- 
lumbus believed  himself  called  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  fulfil  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  predicting  that  the  gospel  should  be  carried  to  nations  at  the  utmost 
borders  of  the  earth.  The  discovery  of  America  (1492)  and  the  circumnavi- 
gation of  Africa  (1498)  were  regarded  as  mighty  conquests  in  behalf  of 
Christianity.  The  Indians,  however,  had  no  desire  for  a  heaven  where  they 
were  again  to  meet  their  Spanish  tyrants.  In  every  way  that  European  vio- 
lence could  devise,  they  were  forcibly  compelled  to  receive  baptism.  And 
yet  the  blessings  tho  gospel  ever  carries  in  its  train  could  not  be  altogether 
withheld  from  them.  The  Dominicans  exerted  all  the  power  of  the  Church 
to  secure  for  their  converts  the  rights  of  human  beings.  Finally  the  hemic 
sufferer  La8  Ccuas  (1517)  obtained  a  law  from  Charles  I.  (Y.)  securing  to  the 
natives  the  enjoyment  of  their  personal  freedom,  but  it  was  purchased  hy 
the  introduction  of  the  African  slave-trade. 


CHAP.  VI.— OPPOSITION  AND  REFORM. 

Liter,  before  %  228.  FUicius,  CataL  tesUnm  veritatis.  (Baa.  1556.  Ar^r.  1582.  t)  Frcf.  ie6&  Fisda 
reram  expetendamm  ac  ftigiend.  cd.  Orthuiniti  OraUua^  CoL  1535.  f.  auz.  E.  Broten^  Lond. 8  ro^i 
Jo.  Wolf,  Lcctionee  memorab.  et  recond.  (Laving.  1600.)  I^m.  1671.  Ilardt:  Const  Cone.  toL  L  P> 
IX.  Hist  lit  Ret  P.  IIL  a  UUmann,  Reformatoren  vor  d.  Reformation.  Ilamb.  ISlla  2  Tok 
F.  A.  IloUhattsen,  d.  Protest  nacb  seiner  Entsteh.  Lpc  1846.  toI  L 

§  291.     General  VUtc. 

The  highest  forms  of  the  ecclesiastical  system  then  prevalent  had  tbeir 
origin  in  enthusiastic  notions  and  feelings,  inconsistent  with  nature,  (a)  Bot 
as  all  enthusiasm  must  in  the  course  of  time  expend  its  force,  and  natoro 
will  ultimately  assert  its  rights,  the  extreme  self-denials  which  that  systeiD 
had  undertaken  and  required,  soon  became  a  false  display,  for  which  tfUDf 
indemnified  themselves  by  unlawful  and  unnatural  means,  and  others  became 
a  prey  to  idiocy  or  despair  through  their  compulsory  fidelity.  Hence,  80 
long  as  Catholicism  was  looked  upon  as  the  only  possible  form  of  the  Chnrcbi 
there  were  either  perpetual  corruptions  of  all  ecclesiastical  institutioDS,  ^ 

a)  Comp.  Eegel^  PhiL  d.  Bel.  BrL  188S.  toL  L  p.  171m. 
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oontiniial  renovations  of  tho  spirit,  which  either  gave  new  life  to  the  old 
forms,  or  created  new.  But  the  true  mission  of  Catholicism  in  Europe  was 
now  nearly  complete,  the  people  began  to  think  that  they  had  passed  the 
period  of  pupilage,  and  those  who  were  employed  in  political  and  scientific 
pursuits  were  evidently  superior  to  the  hierarchy.  The  internal  spirit  which 
called  for  such  a  system  no  longer  existed,  its  abuses  had  attained  a  high 
degree  of  extravagance,  and  finally  a  painful  schism  had  become  perceptible 
in  every  part  of  the  Church.  The  necessity  of  a  reformation  was  therefore 
generally  acknowledged.  Many  felt  that  it  was  near,  and  expressed  their 
convictions  by  predicting  sometimes  the  destruction  and  sometimes  the  glo- 
rious renovation  of  the  Church.  Not  unfrequently  their  feelings  were  ex- 
hibited in  prophecies  that  God  was  about  to  raise  up  pious  doctors,  Chris^an 
heroes,  and  even  monks  or  hermits  for  this  work.  (6)  Two  classes  of  per- 
sons became  prominent  in  the  course  of  these  struggles  for  reform :  1)  The 
hostile  parties  continued  from  the  preceding  period,  whose  revolutionary  ele- 
ments were  soon  almost  completely  destroyed  by  the  Church,  while  all  that 
was  true  in  them  passed  over  into  the  other  class.  2)  A  party  composed 
partly  of  a  series  of  ecdeuastical  teachers  still  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  CatholiciBm,  and  anxious  to  bring  it  back  to  its  original  intention,  and  to 
render  it  consistent  with  its  own  principles  and  laws,  and  partly  of  those 
who  despaired  of  any  general  reform  according  to  the  customary  forms  of 
law,  and  who  therefore  commenced  the  work  in  their  own  way.  These, 
longing  for  a  primitive  Christianity  unknown  in  later  times,  had  no  scruples 
in  renoaniang  all  terms  with  the  Church  of  that  day.  All  these  tendencies 
were  in  various  ways  intermingled  with  one  another,  inasmuch  as  tlie  Catho- 
lic and  the  Protestant  elements  were  as  yet  comprehended  in  each  other. 

I.  HosTiLB  Pasties. 

§  292.     The  Siedingen  and  the  Heretical  Ohibellinet. 

A  tribe  of  Frieslanders  in  the  district  of  Steding,  among  the  settlements 
on  the  Weser,  succeeded  in  maintaining  the  popular  freedom,  which  origi- 
nally prevafled  in  G<;rmany.  The  castles  from  which  the  Count  of  Olden- 
burg threatened  their  country  were  demolished,  the  tithes  which  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Bremen  demanded  of  them  were  withheld,  and  the  curse  of 
excommunication  which  the  latter  denounce<l  upon  them  was  disregarded. 
For  forty  years  the  count  and  the  bishops  contended  against  this  little  tribe, 
protected  only  by  the  courage  which  freedom  supplies,  and  their  country's 
morasses.  Their  heresy  consisted  not  in  the  adoration  of  a  toad,  as  was 
asserted  in  the  stnpid  and  lying  accounts  sent  to  Rome,  but  in  something  far 
more  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  Church,  (a)  It  was  the  first  triumphant 
struggle  of  the  people  against  the  nobility  and  the  priesthood,  and  therefore 
exceedingly  interesting  to  the  peasants,  who  every  where  gloried  in  it.    Gre- 

b)  WiOifk,  TrUl  IT,  Sa  ApoL  ConC  Aogiut  pi  S76flL  L^kmr,  ReC  Aeta.  vol  I.  p^  146iiL 
JMUngtr^  IL  eoe.  L  XV.  p.  41&  Hagtmhaeh^  Oeflch.  d.  Bcf.  toL  L  p.  Ill  ulif^iMM,  dto  £«£  Pro- 
pMca.  (B«ltff.  I.  Qcwh.  a.  Statlit  d.  «▼.  K.  1888.  vol  III.  pi  IUSm.) 

a)  MttfiM.  ToL  XXIIL  p.  828i    Sa^nald,  ad  aim.  l»8i  N.  4Shl 
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gory  IX.  caused  a  crusade  to  be  prodaimed  agdnrt  the  fltodlmtti  ailMi^ 
tSc8  of  the  most  deadly  and  absard  charaeter.  Tbelr  grat  nd  ^orioa 
struggle  was  finally  terminated  by  a  dreadftd  battle  (1S84),  wUdi  oi^a 
nnaU  remnant  survived  to  submit  to  the  yoke  of  the  Ohnrob.  (i}^IMif 
the  contest  between  the  popes  and  the  honse  of  Hobemtanftn,  eoae  nflbria 
residing  in  the  Soabian  city  of  Hall  (about  1S48)  declared  the  pope  mhanfiB^ 
and  that  the  clergy  had  forfeited  their  power  on  aoeocmt  of  fheir 
They  therefore  otiTered  prayer  for  the  members  of  the  hooae  of 
as  the  only  jost  and  perfect  mlers.  When  the  power  of  theee  prinenmi 
broken  they  also  disappeared,  (c)  Bat  for  a  long  tiine  after  a  atoiy  waa  cv* 
rent  in  varioos  forms  among  the  people,  according  to  whSeh  ¥M«io  E 
woald  at  some  futnre  period  retarn,  or  fhym  his  blood  durald  ariee  a  o^M 
eagle  which  would  destroy  the  Roman  Church,  (d) 

§  298.    Fraternity  of  the  Free  SpUrit. 

The  bold  aspiration  of  the  spirit  toward  God,  whioh  waa  not  msimil 
opposed  when  it  appeared  in  all  its  indistinctness  and  benigid^  in  tba  qi* 
tem  of  Mysticism,  necessarily  fell  under  the  judgment  of  tbe  eeeledifttil 
courts  when  it  came  out  with  schoListic  definitlona,  exalted  itaelf  abofe  tk 
Church  itself,  and  was  even  perverted  to  the  gratificatloa  of  wicked  |iii* 
sions.    A  synod  at  Paris  (1209)  ])ronoonced  judgment  upon  the  aobofll  df 
Amalric^  which  combined  the  Pantheistic  doctrines  of  Erigena  with  tM 
own  principles  of  reform,  which  they  announced  in  the  atyle  of  tbe  alM 
Joachim.    They  maintained  not  so  much  that  every  thing  was  one  and  Qd^ 
as  that  God  is  the  essence,  the  end,  and  the  object  of  every  thing  cnatei 
Every  pious  person  is  a  Christ  in  whom  God  becomes  man,  the  resnirectioa 
is  regeneration,  heaven  and  hell  arc  internal  and  moral  states,  the  body  of 
Christ  is  in  the  bread  even  before  its  consecration,  just  as  Grod  ia  in  all  na' 
ture,  and  the  Trinity  is  merely  tlie  incarnation  of  the  Deity  in  three  diffsKBt 
periods  of  the  world.    After  them  and  among  them  the  age  of  the  Holf 
Spirit  was  to  commence,  when  there  would  be  no  more  need  of  an  extenil 
Church.    They  also  maintained  that  the  pope  waa  Antiohriat,  that  wtj 
thing  done  from  love  was  pure,  since  the  Spirit  who  reigna  in  tiie  hearti  of 
all  who  know  themselves  to  be  one  with  him  cannot  sin.    AmalrijA  of  Bi»* 
was  himself  compelled  only  to  recant  his  assertion,  that  no  one  can  be  tfn^ 
who  does  not  consider  himself  a  member  of  Chriat's  body  (1204).    Hm  cqd- 
demnation  of  persons  then  in  their  graves,  by  the  Synod  of  Paria,  and  ^ 
connection  of  the  proceedings  with  the  name  of  Erigena,  indicate  what  wbb^ 
have  been  the  pantheistic  object  of  that  assertion.    A  treatiae  of  IkM  of 
Dinanto  waa  at  the  same  time  destroyed,  whioh  would  aeem  ftxHa  aigoiMBtB 
urged  against  it  at  a  later  period,  to  have  founded  upon  oertun  AristoteliiB 


h)  Jo.  OUon,  GutaL  Episcc.  Brem.  (Menken  vol  IlL  p.  79&)    Gregor.  IX,  ad  AnbtopL 
{JJndenbrog.  pi  172.)— «/.  D.  Bitter,  de  pago  Stcding  et  de  Stedlngia  Tit  175t  4  (Jl^ 
Dolsb.  ToL  L  P.  IL  p.  629.)    Scharling,  de  StedingU  Hafta.  1888.    Sddcmtr^  Wdl^HeiL  tA  VSL 
Tb.  S.  Abth.  S.  p.  ISTOb 

e)  Albmiiut  Sladene,  nd  txoL  124a 

d)  Maeheim,  Ytn.  e.  nnptftb.  Ketzergesch.  HImst  1748.  pu  841mi    MUkdMn, d  JtUMaemUr 
wiMge.  (ZtltMb.  t  thorlng.  Oeeob.  18&8L  E.  t.) 
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conclosions  the  idea  that  the  Deity  could  have  no  distiDCtions  in  his  nature, 
and  that  from  him  proceeded  spirit  and  matter,  (a)  Soon  after  this  liolocaust 
at  Paris,  a  popular  party  with  similar  principle.^  made  its  appearance  on  the 
Upper  Rhine,  and,  until  M)me  considerahle  time  in  the  fourteenth  century,  in 
some  parts  of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  They  were  known  under  vari- 
ous local  appellations,  frc<iuently  as  Beghnrds  and  AValdenses,  hut  among 
themselves  they  were  generally  called  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  Free 
Spirit.  The  nature  of  their  principles  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  tliey  had 
their  origin  in  the  scattered  fragments  of  Amulric's  school,  in  which  their 
doctrines  had  heeu  advocated  in  a  systematic  form.  Their  principal  doc- 
trine, however,  does  not  seem  to  have  heen  the  Pantheism  which  contains 
no  popular  elements,  hut  an  opinion  wliich  they  made  prominent  in  all  their 
teachings,  according  to  which  it  is  the  Spirit  alone  that  makes  us  free  and 
happy,  {b)  From  this  they  inferred  that  all  outward  things  were  unprofitA- 
hle,  and  thus  adopted  a  sentiment  which  in  every  age  has  heen  very  amhigu- 
ous  in  its  application.  Some  found  access  to  God  hy  breaking  loose  from 
all  earthly  objects,  hut  others  gave  themselves  up  to  worldly  lusts,  on  the 
ground  that  these  could  have  no  influence  upon  the  mind,  but  might,  on  the 
other  hand,  ser\'e  to  extricate  the  feeling  of  original  unity  from  the  artificial 
distinctions  of  society,  by  abolishing  marriage  and  the  possession  of  private 
pro|»erty.  (t)  The  Picanls  or  Adamites,  who  in  tlie  fifleenth  century  en- 
deavored to  introduce}  among  the  Hussites  a  paradisiac  state  of  nature,  were 
children  of  the  sjinio  spirit,  and  pcrhui)s  were  cxternnlly  in  connection  with 
them.  Some  of  these  escaped  the  swords  of  the  Hussites,  and  preserved  a 
secret  remnant  of  their  sect  in  Bohemia,  (fi) 

§  294.     Orifer  of  the  Ajwutlis, 

I.  IIUL  Dnlcinl  &  Addltnmentum  ail  Hist  Dulc  (Muratori  vol.  IX.  p.  423.) 

IL  Mo9kein%.  OoMh.  d.  Ap.  O.  (KcUei^M:h.  p.  198.)  Jc  de  BeglianL  p.  SuMsa.    &'hlM9^r,  AblL  n. 

DnldD.  Gotha.  1S07.    [L  MarioUl^  Vn  Duldoo,  Ad  Hbt  Mcnuiir  of;  trantL  ftoni  tlM  lul  by  J. 

GmUnga,  Lund  1S5±  a] 

GkiTttnh  Stffarelliy  of  Parma,  a  youth  of  a  fanatical  disposition  who  had 
been  rejected  by  the  Franciscans,  felt  called  upon  to  invite  men  back  to  the 
true  poverty  of  the  apostolic  life.  The  Order  of  the  Ai>08tles,  which  he 
collected  (after  1260)  around  his  person,  went  about  with  their  spiritual  sis- 
ters begging,  and  proclaiming  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  near.  The  popes 
prohibited  (after  128C)  tliis  now  mendicimt  order,  but  they  continued  to 
■Menible  with  the  Catharists  and  Fratricelli,  and  awaited  the  approaching 
downfall  of  the  papacy  according  to  the  imagery  of  the  ApocaIyi>se.  Ghe- 
rardo  wa^i  buried  in  Parma  (1800).    The  apostolical  brethren  were  then 


a)  Cone.  Par.  AcU  In  IfaHene,  Thea.  Anccd.  v«»l.  IV.  p.  168».  Accoants  by  Rigot-du*  tA  ami. 
1SU9L  and  Caettriu*  HeinUrbiic.  V.  22.  in  Munni  vol.  XXII.  p.  SOIm.  (ier^n.  df  oonc<inlU  iiu-U- 
lihjA.  t  logka.  (vol.  IV.  p.  ifri^)—Envflh4tnJt,  A.  v.  Bena.  (KlllH.  Abh.  N.  a)  C.  U.  //'ihn.  Am.  v. 
Ik  (Stud.  o.  KrlL  1S46.  H.  1.)    J.  If.  A'WmWw,  Am.  v.  B.  u.  Dtvfd  v.  D.  (Stud.  u.  KriL  l!>47.  II.  2.) 

b)  John  4.  28aw  Kom.  8. 

c)  Jfotihfim  :  de  Begbanlii  et  Bognln.  p.  210.  2M.  H.  ecc.  vol.  II.  p.  ftWai 

d)  Omtemponuy  accounf^  In  Lenfant,  Hl*t.  de  la  giierrw  des  II^^a.  vol.  L  p.  79«.  (Comp.  J?«rw- 
mbrt^  Dli^  »ur  lea  Adamltca  de  Bobime.  7ft.  vol  IL  p.  SOiiw.)  2to*heitn,  II.  ecc  p.  687i».  BrI.  K. 
Z.  K.  12. 
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induced  to  follow  Dolcino,  a  native  of  lOlan,  and  his  f^ritaal  friend  Marga- 
retta.  His  prophetic  circular  Letters  recognize  indeed  the  histcnrioal  neces- 
sity that  the  Ohnrch  should  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  wealthy  and  power- 
fU,  but  maintain  that  since  the  hierarchy  had  left  their  first  love,  and 
surrendered  themselves  to  earthly  things,  it  was  now  needfbl  to  return  to 
the  poverty  of  the  apostles.  His  assertions,  which  probably  attained  this 
distinct  form  only  by  degrees,*  were  merely  a  compilation  of  the  heresies 
which  had  prevailed  at  au  older  period :  ^  The  Roman  Ohnrch  is  the  great 
harlot  of  the  Apocalypse ;  all  the  popes  mnce  the  time  of  Sylvester^  with 
the  exception  of  Peter  de  Murrhone,  have  been  false  leaders ;  it  is  better  to 
live  without  vows  than  with  them ;  men  and  women  may  oohabit  without 
distinction ;  peijury  is  lawful  in  opposition  to  tlie  inquisition ;  and  the 
power  of  the  Church  is  transferred  to  the  Order  of  the  Apostles,  in  which 
alone  salvation  can  be  found."  Believing  that  the  revolution  he  expected 
was  at  hand,  and  that  the  Staufian  imperial  dynasty  was  about  to  be  re- 
stored, Dolcino  took  up  arms  against  the  inquisition,  with  something  Tike  s 
thousand  men  went  forth  on  a  bold  predatory  expedition,  and  finally  in- 
trenched himself  on  Mount  Zebello.  Here  he  was  surrounded  by  the  host  of 
the  crusaders  which  had  been  sent  against  him  by  the  Bishop  oC  Yeroeilli, 
and  at  last  sank  under  the  power  of  hunger  and  the  swords  c^  his  ene- 
mies (1807). 

§  296.     Termination  of  the  Earlier  Srets, 

In  the  south  of  France,  after  many  fluctuations  of  fortune,  victory  be- 
came decided  in  favor  of  Cathohcism,  amid  fields  strewed  with  the  slain  and 
the  ashes  of  dwellings  (1228).    In  Italy  itself  the  Holy  Father  was  sar- 
roanded  by  all  kinds  of  heretics.    The  Cathari$ts  had  been  allowed  opportu- 
nity to  complete  a  regular  system  of  Church  polity,  and  in  Brescia  they  even 
ventured  to  destroy  some  Catholic  churches,  and  solemnly  to  excommunieate 
the  Roman  Church,  (a)    But  when  the  chief  of  the  Ghibelline  party  ha3^ 
fallen  (until  1209),  they  sunk  under  the  power  of  the  inquisition,  and  ir» 
consequence  of  their  own  unfaithfulness.    In  Bosnia  alone  they  succeeded  n 
maintaining  their  ascendency,  until  the  measures  of  the  government 
them  (after  1442)  led  to  the  subversion  of  the  empire  by  the  Turks,  (d) 
Milan,  some  who  advanced  the  idea  that  a  female  hierarchy  ought  to 
formed  on  the  ruins  of  that  which  then  existed,  because  tlie  Holy  Spirit 
become  incarnate  in  a  woman,  were  obliged  to  atcme  for  their  rashneas  al 
the  stake,  (c)    The  Waldenses  were  reduced  in  numbers  because  they 
been  burned  by  their  persecutors,  but  some  congregations  still  remained 
the  south  of  France  and  in  the  secluded  valleys  of  Redmont.    The  reesoai 
for  the  increase  of  heresy  were  declared  by  a  zealous  Catholic  to  be :  th^^ 
vanity  and  the  zeal  of  heretics  of  every  condition  in  life  to  teach  and  eon- — 


*  This  is  sustained  hj  tlie  milder  view  in  the  scconnta  discovered  by  BaggiMni  Dole,  e  t 
UrenL  Novara.  188S.    After  him :  J.  KroM,  Fra  Dole  n.  d.  Patarener.  Lpi.  ISU.    Comi^.  ffahm 
d.  Stud.  d.  ev.  GeistL  Wilrtemb.  l&KL  toL  XVIII.  H.  1. 

a)  Rayndld.  ad  ann.  1220.  N.  47. 

h)  BavnalcL  ad  ann.  144&.  N.  28, 1440.  N.  9. 1450.  N.  la 

c)  After  Palacky  :  Peschtek^  d.  Buhm.  Wilhelmioe.  (Zeitschr.  t  hist  Th.  1889.  H.  S.) 
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«t  thote  with  whom  they  were  oonvenant  by  means  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
am»  md  on  the  other  hand,  the  neglect  of  popular  instruction,  the  contempt 
or  the  Church  shown  by  its  own  servantS|  and  the  unapostolio  lives  of  the 
rolates.  {d)  After  the  thirteenth  century,  no  one  who  considered  merely  the 
roridlinesB  of  the  Church  and  the  multitude  and  zeal  of  the  heretics,  could 
mve  any  doubt  whether  the  latter  or  the  Catholics  would  obtain  the  vic- 
ory.  In  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century  heretical  congregations 
f  almost  every  kind  were  scattered  and  broken  up.  But  it  was  only  in 
dcret  that  those  forms  of  opposition  were  maintained  or  organized  which  in 
he  sixteenth  century  came  forward  under  the  name  of  Ahabaptism,  when 
saailing  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  and  of  Unitorianism  when  arrayed 
gainst  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  (e)  The  victory,  however,  was  depend- 
nt  partly  upon  the  hopes  which  might  be  entertained  of  a  reform  and  the 
isposition  of  the  liberal  party  then  powerful  in  the  Church  itself,  partly 
ipon  the  lifeless  disposition  of  the  age,  which,  as  represented  by  the  Human- 
ita,  was  satisfied  with  a  shrewd  and  selfish  smile  at  existing  evils,  and  finally 
ipoB  the  more  settled  condition  of  the  states  and  their  reconciliation  with 
lome.  A  victory  on  the  port  of  such  heretics,  as  most  of  those  were  who 
fxisted  at  that  period,  would  have  destroyed  for  ever  the  historical  develop- 
oent  of  Christianity.  If,  therefore,  we  may  concede  that  the  Church  was 
ight  in  shrinking  from  no  calamities  or  laceration  of  feeling  (/)  to  overcome 
his  first  threatened  revolution,  the  very  relation  of  such  a  victory  to  Chris- 
ianity  rendered  it  evident  that  at  some  future  time  an  entirely  different 
wait  might  be  expected. 

II.  Reform. 

f  296.  Reformation  in  the  Head  and  Members, 

When  the  Minorite,  Alcarus  Pelagius  (about  1880),  poured  forth  his 

entations  over  the  low  condition  of  the  Church,  the  only  remedy  he 

^t  was  the  re-establishment  of  the  papal  authority,  (a)    About  the  close 

he  same  century  public  opinion  became  decided  that  the  reformation  of 

^ead  of  the  Church  must  commence  with  a  limitation  of  ita  power  to 

ischief.    In  the  fifteenth  century,  when  every  nation  and  class  in  society 

nded  the  reformation  of  the  Church,  when  prelates  and  popes  united  in 

remise  that  it  should  be  given,  and  in  fact  proclaimed  that  it  was  already 

and  completed,  every  one  understood  this  indefinite  term  to  mean  pri- 

'  that  which  he  most  desired,  the  removal  of  what  seemed  to  him  most 

live  and  unchristian.    Reformation  was  generally  understood  to  mean : 

ablishment  of  Christian  morals  among  all  classes,  and  especially  among 

"gy,  the  abolition  of  Roman  extortion,  and  the  restoration  of  all  ecde- 

institutions  to  their  original  design.    The  canon  law,  however,  was 

in  untouched,  and  hence  its  meaning  was  indefinite.    Nothing  was 

uid.  to  Bain«rH  Summt  c  8.  (BIbl  Muc  toL  XJLV.  p.  SSa) 

M,  Symbb.  •A  vlUun  et  doctr.  LmUI  8oe.  iU.  P.  T  L^  \9M,  4    Gtbtr,  de  primordlia 

r.  B«s.  18S0. 

iAItcr.  ToL  I. !».  50ta. 

•  de  pbactu  Eocl.  Ulra.  147i.  t  Jc  often. 
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eaid  respecting  doctrine.  In  consistency  with  thb  view,  those  who  gaTe 
expression  to  public  opinion,  especially  the  Parisian  divines,  represented  tLc 
reformation  as  essentially  connected  with  the  reconciliation  of  the  great  schism. 
The  Bishop  of  Cambray,  Peter  cTAilly  (d.  about  1425),  combinod  all  the  efibrts 
of  the  French  Chnrch  in  the  demand  of  a  general  council,  and  although  after 
the  experience  gained  at  Pisa,  he  had  doubts  whether  any  help  oould  be  de- 
rived from  such  a  source,  (b)  he  exerted  all  his  intellectual  energy  at  Oon- 
stance  to  have  one  summoned.  Oersan  also  defended  the  independence  of 
the  general  assemblies  of  the  Church,  as  the  only  medium  by  which  a  legnl 
and  salutary  reform  could  be  effected,  but  maintained  that  the  only  way  in 
which  a  sound  state  of  heart  could  be  secured  was  by  the  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  a  better  education  of  the  people.  Accordingly,  toward  the  dose 
of  his  stormy  life,  he  commenced  the  reformation  among  the  children,  (e) 
Finally,  Nicolas  of  Clamengu  (d.  1440),  belicTing  that  the  time  had  come  in 
which  judgment  should  begin  at  the  house  of  God,  and  having  described  the 
corruption  of  the  Church  in  language  rhetorically  extravagant,  but  in  Roman 
Latin,  and  wjth  graphic  distinctness,  then  waited  for  the  exaltation  of  the 
Church  by  external  means,  whenever  she  should  humble  herself,  and  amend 
her  ways,  {d)  Hemmerlin^  a  canon  of  Zurich,  as  a  preacher  and  as  an  im- 
pressive author,  has  faithfully  represented  the  spirit  of  the  Council  of  Basle, 
but  his  aristocratic  hatred  of  the  Swiss  Confederacy  produced  his  removal 
from  public  life  to  the  prison  of  the  convent  of  Lucerne  (about  1467).  {e) 
Andreas,  Archbishop  of  Crain,  of  the  order  of  preachers,  in  his  wrath  against 
Sixtus  IV.  called,  on  his  own  authority,  a  general  council  at  Basle  (1482),  for 
the  deliverance  of  the  Church.  Although  the  old  City  of  Councils  ventured 
to  endure  an  interdict  in  his  defence,  he  was,  on  the  pope^s  requisition,  im- 
prisoned, and  when  he  found  himself  forsaken  by  all  on  whom  he  had  relied, 
he  hung  himself  on  the  railing  of  the  tower  (1484).  (/)  The  more  advanced 
phampions  of  reform  in  the  great  councils  sometimes  inadvertently  went  be- 
yond the  fundamental  principles  of  Catholicism.  D^Ailly  appealed  to  the 
opinion  of  the  ancient  fathers  in  proof  of  his  position  that  councils  might  err 
even  in  matters  of  faith,  and  Gerson  advanced  the  idea  of  a  universal  Church, 
which,  under  Christ  its  sole  head,  was  the  only  Church  in  which  salvation 
could  be  found,  was  without  error,  schism,  or  sin,  and  was  consequently  very 
different  from  that  of  Rome,  (g)  The  Mystics  believed  in  the  possibility  of « 
Reformation  springing  from  within  the  Church  itself.  Those  in  particular 
who  were  called  tlie  "  Friends  of  Grod,"  and  who  professed  to  take  refage 
under  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  depended  upon  visions  and  secret  leaders,  must 
have  occupied  a  position  quite  ambiguous  with  respect  to  the  Church,  and 
were  full  of  bitter  complaints  of  its  degeneracy,  {h)    The  saint  of  the  North 


V)  De  <lifflcultate  Refurm.  in  Cona  tiniv.  {ITurdt  toI  L  P.  VL  ik  2&5.) 

c)  Tr.  de  par\ulis  trahendis  ad  Christum.  (0pp.  vol  HI.  p.  278.) 

d)  N.  de  CUimenffis,  de  ruina  EccL  about  1406.  il/ardt  vol  L  P.  III.  p.  1.}—Ad.  JTAnte,  Nlc  d« 
ClenianiE^ea,  sa  vie  et  ses  6ciitflL  Stra^b.  1844. 

«)  B.  Jisber,  Felix  Ilemmerlin,  Zilml846.    Here  see  p.  Itea.  of  his  writings. 

/)  Peter  Kmnngen,  Gesta  Archlep.  Crayensis  (Wlrceb.  1514.)  In  HoUinger^  H.  «oe.  p.  XV.  ^ 
&47mw  Wur»ti<i€fK  Hosier  Chronilc  VI,  14.— <^  Burckhardt,  Erzb.  A.  v.  Krain  o.  d.  letxte  Condtorv 
such  in  B.  Ba<el.  1852.        g)  I/ardt  vol.  II.  P.  V.  p.  196.  &  vol.  I.  P.  V.  p.  68. 

h)  Rulman  Merewln  (d.  1382X  das  B.  v.  d.  neun  Felseo.  (comp.  C,  Schmidt  tn  d.  Zaltselir.  £  Uit 
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wheD  she  Tisited  Rome  found  the  whole  Decalogne  rednoed  to  a  single  pre- 
cept, ^^  Bring  money ! "  and  she  therefore  predicted  a  Reformation,  which 
sboold  proceed,  not  from  the  pope,  but  from  Christendom,  (i)  Gregory  of 
Ueiinburg  (d.  1472),  a  legal  counsellor,  even  when  excommunicated  and 
homelcae,  remained  true  to  his  character,  and  with  German  sturdiness  invoked 
the  German  national  spirit,  in  opposition  to  Roman  encro.'ichinents.  (k) 
Era&mus  perceived  that  the  only  vocation  suited  to  his  character  w.'u^,  in  the 
quiet  leisure  of  a  literary  life,  to  effect  a  rcfonnation  of  theology,  and  thus 
prepare  the  way  for  a  peaceful  reformation  of  the  Church,  by  promoting  a 
knowledge  of  classical  and  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  and  by  cultivating  tlie 
fiicolty  of  independent  and  sober  common  sense.  But  there  were  in  the  hier- 
archy prodigious  resources  for  evading  these  calls  for  a  Reformation,  and  for 
corrupting  those  leaders  in  it  who  could  not  be  overthrown.  All  the  bold 
champions  who  advocated  it  at  Basle  gradually  submitted.  Some  of  t^e  more 
eaotioiiB  did  this  first,  and  all  cbnld  do  so  with  dignity.  Nicolas  of  Cum 
(d.  1404),  afterwards  Cardinal  and  Bishop  of  Brixen,  defended  the  supremacy 
of  the  pope  at  the  bar  of  the  very  synod  for  whose  independence- he  had  just 
been  contending.  According  to  his  metaphysical  speculations  all  the  affiiirs 
of  Church  and  state  were  arranged  on  the  principle  of  a  unity  before  which 
DO  opposition  could  be  true.  To  the  scholasticism  of  his  day  he  opposed  his 
learned  want  of  knowledge,  to  an  absolute  faith  in  the  Scriptures  he  opposed 
the  authority  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who  had  been  given  to  men  and  had  estab- 
lished the  Church  before  the  letter  of  the  sacred  writings  had  been  comi»osed, 
and  to  such  as  disbelieved  the  miracles  of  the  Church  he  opposed  his  own 
dianterestedness  as  a  legate  and  as  a  preacher  of  indulgences.  lie,  however, 
praserved  in  his  heart  a  desire  for  a  Reformation,  and  predicted  that  the 
papacy  would  be  subverted  and  the  Church  renovated,  but  at  some  distant 
period.  (0  At  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century  every  thing 
accomplished  for  the  Church  at  Constance  and  at  Basle  had  apparently  come 
to  nothing,  and  all  confidence  in  councils  was  given  up.  There  were  not 
wanting,  however,  even  among  the  friends  of  the  hierarchy,  some  individuals 
who  warned  them  of  the  consequences  of  this  course.  Cardinal  Julian  wrote 
to  the  pope  (1481),  *'*'  If  all  hope  of  our  amendment  sliould  be  cut  ofi^  we  shall 
be  attacked  by  ilie  laity  according  to  our  deserts."  (m)  Chancellor  Mayer  of 
Mentz  wrote  (1457)  to  Aeneas  Sylvius :  "  The  German  nation,  once  the  Queen 
of  the  world,  but  now  a  tributary  handmaid  of  the  Roman  Church,  begins  to 
arooae  herself  as  out  of  a  dream,  and  is  resolved  to  throw  off  the  yoke.*'  (n) 


TV  1988.  p.  i.  Ik  81as.)  Plaintes  d*an  La  que  allenumd  sar  1«  dc'cadonce  de  la  chit'tlonte  (185(L)  opiu- 
<«]«  pablU  pi  CA.  Schmidt,  Strasb.  1840.  4  RdhrUh  d.  Ootteafr.  u.  Winklor  am  Oberrlidn.  (Zeitocbr. 
£  hist  Tb.  1S4a  P.  1.)    C.  Schmidt,  Taulcr,  p.  161aflL 

f)  Birgitta*  R«relatt  in  Wolfii  Lectt  raemor.  vol.  II.  p.  670!«. 

k\  Admonitlo  de  iqjastls  asarpatt.  P^param  Rom.  ad  Imperator.  Kegea  et  Prince  ehr.  gw  Conftata* 
Uo  primatut  Papae.  (Goldaitt,  Monarch.  8.  B.  Imp.  voL  1.  P.  657«.)  Jc  oUicra.  Comp.  Hagen  in  d. 
Bripa.  Ilcidelbi  1889.  toL  II.  p.  41 4u.     VUmann^  Reformat  vol.  L  p.  21298. 

I)  De  eatti.  eonoonlanUa.  De  docta  ignorantia.  Apol.  doctae  ignor.  De  Deo  abncondlta  De  con- 
JeetarU  Eppu  VIL  ad  Clenim  et  IJteratoe  Boliemtae.  Coqjectora  de  novi^stlniil  dieb.  (C>i>p.  Baai 
IMfi.  S  voU  t)  F,  A,  Seharpf,  d.  Card.  N.  v.  C.  Mains.  lS4a  vol  I.  «/.  JT.  Dior,  N.  v.  C.  Q.  d.  K. 
m.  Zdt  Ratiih.  1847.  9  vola.    B,  Zimmermann,  CiUw  als  Yoriaufer  Leibnitzens.  Wvim.  1S52. 

m)  Biehsrii  Iliat  Oonoc.  gen.  OoL  1681.  L  III.  p.  8SL       n)  Woifit  Lectt  memor.  vol.  L  p.  S58. 
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A  literary  man  in  Germany  thought  the  Befbnnatio&  equally  impraotustfale 
and  necessary  at  that  time,  (o) 

§  297.    John  de  Wycliffe.    1824.— Da;.  81,  1884. 

I.  Writings  of  J.  Wicl  Lond.  1886.  H  KnyffhUm^  de  eventthi  AngliM  naqiie  ISKi  (TMItAca, 
8ciT.  ilisL  Aug.  Lond.  1053.  t)    Argentri  roL  L  P.  S.  p.  iMi 

IL  J.  Ja^cU,  Iliiit  of  the  Ufe  &  Bafferings  of  J.  W.  (Lond.  ITiO.)  Oxt  1890.  tUb,  Fawf*— , 
Lif«  h  Opinions  of  J.  de  W.  Lond.  (1829.)  1881.  8  vols,  [new  ed.  Lend.  186&  4  C,  W.  Is  Biu,  life 
of  W.  New  Turk.  1S3S.  S  vols.  Litteirii  Rel  Mag.  vol  IIL  p.  Slas.  148«.]  Da  Ruefoer  Grcntmtm, 
Dietr.  in  J.  W.  viUm,  ingenlani,  seripU.  Tn^  1887.  O.  WAm'^  Qeecb.  d.  akatk  K.  n.  SeelM  li 
Gniesbrit.  Lpa.  1840.  vol  L  Th.  L  X.  A,  Letcard^  d.  tbeoL  Dootria.  W.  (Zeitaeh.  I  hist  Th.  IStfL  H« 
2.  i.  1847.  II.  8.)    G.  r.  Lechler',  W.  a.  d.  Lollaiden.  L  (/&.  1858.  H.  8.) 

The  papal  power  in  Enghind  had  heen  renoTated  by  means  of  the  mendi- 
cant friars.    In  the  time  of  Edward  III.  parliament  enacted  that  every  one 
who  should  be  the  bearer  of  any  papal  orders  with  respect  to  ecclesiMtieil 
offices  should  be  imprisoned  (1860),  forbade  all  appeals  to  the  court  of  Rome 
(1353),  and  declared  that  all  rents  paid  to  the  pope  as  a  liege  lord  were  m- 
lawful  (1366).    Wyclife  also  wrote  in  the  style  of  the  Abbot  Joachim 
respecting  the  last  times  of  the  Church,  (a)    Under  the  instruction  of  Brad- 
wardine  he  had  become  skilled  in  scholastic  learning,  and  in  both  brandies 
of  the  law,  and  as  a  subordinate  member  of  the  University  of  Oxford  he  sup- 
ported that  institution  by  his  learned  tracts  in  opposition  to  the  mendicant  frim 
(after  1360),  and  defended  the  government  in  its  endeavors  to  render  Hsdf 
independent  of  the  French  papacy.    As  a  professor  of  theology  after  187S, 
and  much  respected  as  a  realistic  philosopher,  he  was  sent  as  one  of  the 
deputies  to  Bruges  (1874-76),  to  confer  with  the  papal  commissioners  respect- 
ing a  tree  appointment  of  ecclesiastical  offices  by  the  (}hurch.    He  afterwardi 
spoke  and  wrote  against  the  oppression  of  the  Church  by  the  papacy,  againat 
the  arbitrary  mode  of  excommunications  then  prevalent,  against  monasfajan, 
purgatory,  and  against  the  necessity  of  auricular  confession^  indulgences,  and 
the  worship  of  saints  and  of  images.    Gregory  XI.  condemned  (1877)  nine- 
teen articles  selected  from  his  writings,  which  however  Wycliffe,  under  the 
protection  of  the  court  and  the  high  nobility,  merely  explained  in  a  milder 
and  more  definite  sense.    But  when  he  longed  to  extricate  himself  from  the 
antichristianity  of  his  own  day,  and  enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  Ohnrch  like 
that  which  Paul  had  constructed,  and  therefore  taught  that  the  ScriptveB 
alone  were  worthy  of  complete  confidence  (Dr.  Evangelicns),  that  the  tent- 
poral  power  of  the  pope  was  derived  solely  from  the  emperor,  that  it  ms 
treason  to  obstruct  appeals  from  the  spiritual  courts  to  the  king,  that  priefts 
lost  all  spiritual  power  by  the  commission  of  mortal  sin,  that  tithea  and  otbef 
alms  should  be  withheld  from  priests  living  in  sin,  that  the  saving  grace  d 
God  was  not  connected  exclusively  with  the  priesthood  and  the  sacramentfi 
and,  finally,  that  Christ  was  present  in  the  Lord^s  Supper  only  in  a  sfMritofll 
manner ;  his  doctrines  were  condemned  at  the  Earthquake-Goundl  at  London 
(1382),  and  Wycliffe  himself  was  excluded  from  the  Univerwty.    He  W8% 

I  ■  ■-       -     -  -1        r    -      -  I  -"^  iiMii  -  ■  —  -         -I  ii__. ^^-^_ -_  ■— ^'^^^^ 

o)  Life  of  (he  celebrated  D.  CranUil  Hamb.  (1728.)  1789.  fK  51.    M^dbtbarg,  d.  theoL  Gtank* 
tcr  d.  A.  KnnU,  Ilainb.  1851. 

a)  The  last  age  of  the  Charch,  1854^  Dublin.  1840.  4 
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howerar,  assQred  of  his  personal  freedom  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
betook  himself  to  his  own  reetory  of  Lutterworth,  where  he  had  leisure  to 
complete  his  principal  work  containing  his  Augustinian  system  of  scriptural 
scholasticism,  and  his  propositions  for  the  reformation  of  the  Church,  (b) 
His  influence  was  exerted  by  means  of  his  translation  of  the  Scriptures  from 
the  Volgate,  his  sermons,  (c)  his  pamphlets,  and  some  pour  priests  whom  he 
sent  among  the  people,  and  many  were  known  to  be  his  adherents  to  whom 
the  name  of  Lollards  was  transferred,  but  he  produced  no  permanent  religious 
iropreasion  upon  the  masses  of  society,  and  the  insurrection  which  occurred 
in  his  day  among  some  peasants,  in  favor  of  liberty  and  equality,  was  only 
aided  by  a  misunderstanding  of  his  doctrines.  His  views  were  principally 
received  and  promulgated  by  the  higher  classes  and  men  of  learning,  and 
hence,  no  sooner  was  Uie  government  hurried  into  a  sanguinary  persecution 
(after  liOO)  than  all  his  adhej^nts  were  easily  thrust  back  into  obscurity.  It 
was  with  espedal  reference  to  Bohemia  that  the  anathema  of  the  Church 
against  the  views  of  Wycliffe  was  made  so  severe  at  the  Council  of  Constance. 

§  208.    John  Hu9»  and  the  Hussites. 

L  Tbe  Llceratare  of  the  Sonrccs  m%y  be  foand  in  IT.  v.  Ai{fiie«9r  Anz.  f  Kunde  d.  dent  MA.  1S88L 
p,  TSb  ti7m.—ttK  H  Vifnumm.  J.  ITwm  et  Ilier.  Prng.  Nor.  (1&5S.)  1715.  2  vols  t  Geiichtl.  Ank- 
hge  %.  Twtiieid.  d.  J.  IL  ehe  er  nach  Gonstanz  ging;  mitgcth.  v.  Lohmann.  (Stnd.  u.  KriL  1S87.  P.  1.) 
Haaj  tilings  are  in  ILinlt  it  in  Aen.  8jfMi  Hist  Bohcrour.  Bom.  U75.  f.  &  often.— i?raAry/ui,  Calix- 
tiacr,  Canzler  d.  Keu>L  Prag«  Diarium  belli  Hum.  {J.  P.  d«  Ludnciff,  Reliquiae  Manoscc  vol.  YL 
Comp.  Dvftrottnky  in  d.  Abhh.  d.  bohm.  Gcsellsch.  ti  Wiss.  17SS.  p.  SiiSu.) 

IL  J.  CmAUi^u*,  llbt  llassltar.  Mog.  1549.  C  7L  Theohald,  IlaaMtenlcrieg.  NQrnb.  1621.  8  ed. 
Bnl  1790.  8  vol&  4.  ZiUe^  Lebenab.  d.  J.  H.  Prag.  1789.  f.  8  Tola.  A,  Z&rn,  IL  zn  Coatn.  Lps.  188& 
A  G.  c.  d.  norti^  de  Ilaaai  vita  praesertlmq.  iUioa  condeoinati  causia.  Amst  1S-S7.  E.  de  Bonna' 
«!<«•«,  J.  Has  e  1e  Gone,  de  Gonstance.  (Lea  refonnateure  avant  la  rei^  vol  L  IL}  Par.  1S45.— A>- 
ladkfs,  Gcarb.  r.  Bobm.  1845.  vol.  IIL  Abth.  1.  {J.  A.  IMfert,  Has  n.  Ilier.  Stadle.  Prng.  1858.)— 
Jfimdcr,  Oeacb.  d.  chr.  £eL  n.  K.  Th.  XL  p.  880m.— Z«i^fi(,  Hist  de  la  gnerrw  dea  HuiS.  Amst 
178L  2  vol^  4.  Prsb.  17S8.  4  rola,  Supplement  p.  Beauwbre,  Laua.  17i5. 4.  \^BonnechoW»  work  above 
rrftrrrd  to  was  repubL  In  Parb  in  1S58.] 

Ever  since  the  middle  of  the  14th  century  a  few  eminent  priests  of  Prague 
who  had  been  persecuted  but  not  silenced,  as  preachers  of  repentance  (a)  and 
In  their  writings  (b)  had  contended  against  a  corrupt  clergy  as  the  Antichrist, 
and  had  endeavored  to  draw  off  the  minds  of  men  from  the  human  institu- 
tions of  the  Church  to  the  apostolic  laws,  to  the  universal  priesthood,  and  to 
a  cmcified  Redeemer.  John  Huss,  of  Hussinecz  (after  13U6),  a  Professor  of 
Fluloeophy,  a  scholastic  realist^  and  (after  1402)  a  Bohemian  preacher  in  the 
ohapel  of  Bethlehem  at  Prague,  followed  in  their  footstqjs.  Toward  himself 
be  was  ri^dly  severe,  but  toward  others  he  exhibited  a  friendly  disposition. 
Us  reading  was  not  extensive  and  was  principally  directed  to  the  histories  of 

ft)  Triakigns  (Dlalogor.  \.  IV.)  1882.  (Baa.)  1625.  4  Frcf  et  Lp&  176&  A, 

«>  £mgdhanit^  WyeL  ate  Prediger.  ErL  1884. 

«)  GoDf.  of  Waldliaosen  d.  18W.  Jan  of  Stekno,  about  186a  Mllicz  d.  1874  J.  P.  Jordan,  d. 
Vorlinfer  d.  Ilnssltenth.  in  Bdhmen.  Lp&  1848. 

b)  Matth.  T.  Janotc,  d.  1894,  de  regulis  Vet  et  N.  TesUmentl  1892,  de  abomlnationc  ic  de  anti- 
dniito  am  oalj  MetfcMia  of  tbis  work,  tbe  last  baa  been  regarded  as  a  writing  of  Hum  (Hist  et  Mo- 
mm.  vol  I.  p.  87te.)  NMndsr,  M.  ▼.  J.  als  VorlJinlSpr  d.  dcut  Rot  u.  RepniiH>nt  d.  ncuen  Principt. 
(Wbsenach.  Abbb.  ed.  \>y  JacobL  BrL  1851.  pi  91)    Extracts  In  Jordan  A  Xcandor  (KG««ch.) 
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the  martyrs,  and  his  eloquence,  though  conBiderable,  was  owing  more  to  hia 
lofty  enthusiasm  than  to  his  natural  talents.    He  was  devotedly  attaohed  to 
the  Romish  Church  until,  in  consequence  of  the  intercourse  between  Oxford 
and  Prague  he  became  acquainted  (about  1408)  with  the  reformatory  wri- 
tings of  Wycliffe,  in  which  he  recognized  particular  truths  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  soon  publicly  avowed  his  admiration  of  the  name  of  Wyc- 
liffe.   His  preaching  and  his  publications  were  then  directed  against  the 
worldliness  of  the  clergy  and  the  abuses  of  the  papacy,  but  it  was  not  long 
before  his  direct  reference  to  the  gospel  led  him  to  announce  that  all  clergy- 
men possessed  equal  authority,  that  a  visible  head  was  not  needful  to  the  gen- 
eral Church,  that  the  congregations  possessed  some  special  rights,  that  tithes 
were  nothing  but  alms,  and  that  civil  authorities  had  a  right  to  confiscate  aoy 
property  of  the  Church  which  had  been  perverted  to  improper  uses.    As  long 
as  the  votes  of  Germans  were  most  numerous  in  the  councils  of  the  Univer- 
sity the  writings  of  Wycliffe  were  condemned  there.    But  by  appealing  es- 
pecially to  a  feeling  of  old  national  jealousy  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
passage  of  a  law  (1409)  by  which  the  German  corporations  were  deprived  of 
their  privileges  in  the  academic  republic.    In  consequence  of  this  proceeding 
the  University  lost  most  of  its  students  and  became  strictly  Bohemian,  and 
Huss,  himself,  became  an  object  of  hatred  in  all  parts  of  Germany.  («)    With 
him,  at  the  head  of  an  evangelical  clergy,  advanced  the  impetuous  but  learned 
knight,  Jerome  of  Prague,  who  had  just  returned  from  an  academic  crossde 
in  belialf  of  Wycliffe's  scholastic  principles.    On  the  complaint  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Prague,  Huss  was  cited  to  appear  at  Rome,  deposed  and  excommt- 
nicatod  as  a  Wycliffite  (1410),  but  he  appealed  to  a  pope  better  informed,  and 
in  consequence  of  his  favor  with  the  people  and  King  Wenceslaus,  the  arch- 
bishop found  it  necessary  to  become  reconciled  to  him  (1411).     When  John 
XXIII.  (1412)  had  indulgences  offered  for  sale  to  raise  ftinds  for  his  crossde 
against  Naples,  Huss  boldly  preached  against  them,  and  against  the  erection 
of  the  standard  of  the  cross  in  opposition  to  professed  Christians.    The  boll 
of  indulgences  was  burned  at  the  public  pillory  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
the  archbishop  had  burned  the  writings  of  Wycliffe,  public  tranquillity  wtf 
disturbed,  and  the  disturbance  was  avenged  with  blood.    The  views  of  Himb 
were  now  elevated  above  all  regard  for  the  Roman  Church,  and  he  formed  * 
conception  of  the  true  Church  as  a  communion  of  all  who  have  been  eterDa% 
elected  to  life,  the  head  of  which  could  not  be  the  pope  but  Christ  alone, 
since  no  earthly  dignity,  no  human  choice,  and  no  visible  sign  could  confer  a 
membership  in  it.  {d)    When  the  place  of  his  residence  was  plaoed  by  a  biD 
under  an  interdict  (1418),  he  retired  to  the  castles  of  his  friends,  and  preached 
to  the  people  with  great  power.    As  he  had  appealed  to  a  general  ooundl,  to 
God,  and  to  Christ,  the  Emperor  Sigismund  summoned  him  to  Conston'oe. 
Ho  freely  obeyed  this  citation,  trusting  to  his  own  orthodoxy,  and  prepared, 
if  necessary,  to  lay  down  his  life  with  joy.    He  was  soon  thrown  into  con- 
finement (Nov.  28,  1414) ;  the  Bohemian  and  the  Polish  nobility  contended 


c)  J.  T.  Ilehl,  TenUinen  hist  illnstmndU  rebas  a.  1409  in  Univ.  Prageoa  gMUn  Pn&  19S7* 
W.  Tonut,  Ocsch  d.  Prag.  Univ.  Prag.  1S49.  p.  4T88. 

d)  Tr.  d.  EccL  (Hist  et  Monam.  vol.  L  p.  MS.) 
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for  his  rights  in  vain,  and  the  emperor  had  nothing  hnt  a  hinsh  to  give  as  an 
apology  for  the  violation  of  his  safe  conducts  (e)  Some  of  the  charges  alleged 
against  him  he  was  ahle  to  deny,  and  others  ho  could  modify — he  had  never 
rejected  the  doctrine  of  transnbstantiation,  the  pope  had  heen  created  hy  Con- 
stautine  only  with  respect  to  his  temporal  honor  and  earthly  possessions,  a 
king,  a  pope,  or  a  hishop  in  mortal  sin  was  in  the  sight  of  God  unworthy  of 
the  name,  and  such  a  priest  conld  not  properly  administer  the  sacraments. 
The  council  required  him  unconditionally  to  recant  his  opinions,  and  con- 
demned him  for  his  ohstinacy,  since  he  would  make  no  concessions  except  to 
the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  or  of  reason.  (/)  A  person  of  a  different 
duuraoter  might  perhaps  have  extricated  himself  without  hetraying  the  cause 
of  trath,  and  indeed  have  become  a  leader  in  the  synod.  The  farewell  let- 
ters which  Huss  wrote  to  his  fHends  were  full  of  heroism  and  tenderness,  (^) 
and  he  died  (July  6,  1415)  praising  Christ  and  fully  believing  that  his  causie 
would  become  victorious  at  some  future  period,  in  the  hands  of  more  power- 
Ibl  men.  (A)  Jerome  at  first  recanted,  but  soon  recovered  his  courage,  sum- 
moned his  judges  before  the  Supreme  Judge  of  all,  and,  according  to  an 
•eoooDt  letlt  us  by  a  philosopher,  died  with  the  fortitude  of  a  Stoic,  (i)  Theo- 
logical heresies  were  charged  against  these  men,  only  in  an  indefinite  man- 
r,  and  by  a  misunderstanding  of  their  views.  When  we  find  that  a  liberal 
ibly  like  that  of  Oonstance  rewarded  these  liberal  efforts  by  martyrdom 
at  the  stake,  we  must  also  recollect  that  the  hostility  of  the  scholastic  school, 
the  hatred  of  the  Germans,  and  the  bitterness  of  the  clergy  on  account  of  the 
general  contempt  to  which  they  had  been  exposed,  all  co-operated  in  pro- 
ducing the  result.  But  the  decisive  object  which  the  hierarchical  party  had 
in  view  was  simply  to  terrify  its  opponents  by  bringing  to  the  stake  men 
whose  sentiments  were  so  similar  to  theirs ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
w«re  sacrifioed  by  the  liberal  party  lest  it  should  expose  itself  to  the  suspicion 
of  sharing  in  their  heretical  sentiments.  But  a  large  part  of  the  Bohemian 
Mtion  were  seized  with  horror  at  the  cruel  deed  perpetrated  at  Constance, 
imder  the  guise  of  sanctity,  and  in  a  body  they  rose  in  rebellion.  Huss  and 
Jerome  were  honored  as  martyrs,  and  the  priests  and  monks  became  victims 
to  a  most  terrible  and  sanguinary  vengeance.  A  custom  introduced  by  Jacob 
of  Miaa  and  approved  by  lluss,  according  to  which  the  cup  in  the  Sacrament 
was  administered  to  the  laity,  was  now  made  the  badge  of  the  Hussite  cove- 
nant, (k)  When  Wenceslaus,  who  had  retained  possession  of  his  crown,  in 
consequence  of  the  weakness  of  his  government,  died  (1419),  and  Bohemia 
became  the  inheritance  of  his  brother,  the  emperor,  the  greater  part  of  the 
estates  refused  to  swear  allegiance  to  a  prince  who  had  broken  his  promise, 
and  they  therefore  raised  the  standard  of  civil  war  (1420).    The  Hussites 


«)  On  the  otber  Und :  J.  Hass  n.  &  Qeleitsbr.  (Tlist  poL  BL  1889.  toL  IV.  H.  7.) 
/)  A.  Cappenbsrff,  ntrum  H.  doctr.  /tierit  herelica  et  merito  anstb.  proscripta?  Monast  18S1 
g)  Brleto  d.  J.  H.  za  Konstanz.  Nach.  d.  b5bin.  Uitexte  ed.  by  F.  Mikowec  Lpe.  1849. 
A)  Hbt  et  Monn.  toL  L  p.  88t«.  toL  IL  p.  SlSes.— JTaiui  an  yere  de  Latbero  vaticinatoa alt  Unas? 
(Venn.  Abhh.  BnL  1891.  p.  ISTaa.) 

tf)  Fioggii  Epu  ad  Aietln.  (eo.  OnMl  Tur.  1885.    Hardt  Tb.  IIL  p.  64aa.)  Ulst  et  Monn.  Tb.  II.  p. 

L— 2.  atUr,  H.  T.  Prag.  LQb.  1885. 
k)  MaHuU  Dn  d«  Ja&  de  Mlaa.  Altd.  175&  4  oont    Sehreibtt^  de  Petro  DresdensL  Lpe.  167a  4. 
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were  divided  into  two  parties^  of  which  the  milder,  called  CaHxtinm  (Utn- 
quists),  reduced  their  demands  to  four  articles :  the  privilege  of  freely  preach- 
ing the  word  of  Grod,  the  administration  of  the  Lord^s  Snpper  in  both  forma, 
the  return  of  the  clergy  to  the  apostolic  life  of  poverty,  and  the  right  of  the 
congregation  to  punish  all  mortal  sin.  The  other  more  rigid  party,  called  the 
Taborites^  d  iimed  to  be  the  true  elect  of  God,  rejected  nncondilionally  all  the 
principles  of  the  Church  which  could  not  be  proved  from  the  Scriptures, 
expected  in  a  short  time  the  second  advent  of  Christ,  and  under  their  in&tu- 
ated  leader,  Zuka^  carried  on  a  war  of  extermination  against  the  neighboring 
nations.  After  the  death  of  Ziska  (1424X  his  place  was  filled  by  a  monk 
whose  name  was  Proeopiuw^  but  as  many  of  the  troops  looked  upon  the  loas 
of  their  general  as  irreparable,  they  called  themselves  OrpkanM,  Although 
these  parties  were  opposed  to  each  other  they  became  united  when  a  commoB 
danger  threatened  them.  Every  army  sent  against  them  by  the  emperor  or 
the  papal  legates  was  beaten,  being  composed  only  of  mercenaries  nnder  the 
name  of  crusaders,  and  opposed  to  a  people  whose  wrath  had  been  power- 
fully awakened.  The  conquerors  were  now  in  the  most  cautious  manner 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  Council  at  Bade,  After  much  debate  the 
Calixtines  came  to  an  agreement  (1438)  respecting  their  articles,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  word  of  God  should  be  regularly  preached  under  the  diree- 
tion  of  spiritual  superiors,  that  the  Lord's  Supper  should  be  administered 
under  both  forms  by  the  special  authority  of  the  council,  that  the  property 
of  the  Church  should  be  managed  by  the  clergy  according  to  the  usages  of 
the  fathers,  and  that  mortal  sins  should,  as  far  as  possible,  bo  pnniahed  by 
the  civil  magistrates  according  to  law.  The  Taborites  and  Orphans,  who  re* 
garded  this  compromise  with  contempt,  were  overcome  (May  80,  1484)  at  ths 
battle  of  Prague,  and  Bohemia  became  subject  to  the  emperor  by  a  tres^ 
formed  at  Iglan  (1436),  by  which  religious  and  political  liberty  were  secured 
to  the  people  on  the  basis  of  the  compromise  with  tlie  council.  But  this 
treaty  was  in  many  ways  violated  in  favor  of  the  Catholics,  who,  after  the 
dispersion  of  the  Taborites  were  a  sufficient  match  for  the  Calixtines  alooa 
On  the  death  of  Sigismund  (1437),  when  the  nation  were  called  upon  to 
choose  a  successor,  controversies  respecting  the  succession  sprung  up,  and 
civil  wars  were  prosecuted  with  no  decisive  results,  until  at  the  Diet  of  J^l(^ 
tenbtrg  (1485)  a  religious  peace  was  established  by  King  Wladialaua,  wludi 
secured  the  Catholic  and  Calixtine  parties  in  the  possessions  which  they  then 
held.  So  long,  however,  were  the  Hussites  agitated  by  political  storms  tb«t 
ultimately  none  of  their  advantages  remained,  except  the  outward  form  of  ths 
cup  in  the  sacrament,  and  recollections  of  former  glory. 

§  299.     The  Bohemian  and  Moravian  Brethren. 

Kdcher,  die  8  vorn.  Glaabensbekennt  (L  B.  Br&d.  Frk£  u.  Lpz.  1742.  J.  Camerarii  hist  oan*' 
tio  de  fWttrum  orthod.  ecc1e»ll9  in  Bob.  Moravia  et  Pol.  (aboat  1570.)  Heidlb.  IMO.  Frc£  IMSi  J. 
Comtnii  Hist,  firat  Bohemor.  (Amst  1660.)  c  prae£  BaddeL  Ual.  1702.  4.  Lockntr^  EntatekB. 
ente  Scbickaale  der  Brildergem.  in  B.  u.  M.  NOrnb.  1882.  A.  Kdpptn^  d.  KOrdnong  u.  DiadplBi  L 
altcn  ImsA.  Br&dcrkircbe.  Lpe.  1S46. 

A  small  band,  composed  principally  of  remnants  of  the  Taborites,  biU 
mollified  by  necessitous  circumstances,  became  dissatisfied  with  the  conoes- 
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dona  made  to  the  GatholicS)  and  the  low  state  to  which  the  evangelioal  Bpirit 
had  declined,  and  therefore  separated  themselves  from  the  Goliztines  (after 
1450).  Their  congregations  were  preecrihed  on  the  eastern  borders,  hut  soon 
heeame  nnmeroos  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Poland,  in  spite  of  severe  perse- 
cations.  Their  first  bishops  received  ordination  from  the  Waldensian  bishops, 
and  several  remnants  of  the  Waldenses,  with  other  pious  and  peaceable  per- 
sona, wpre  received  into  their  community.  They  were  generally  poor,  quiet, 
weU  Tensed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  divided  into  three  classes  in  regular  grada- 
ti<ms,  called  Novices,  Proficients,  and  Perfect.  They  rejected  the  saints  and 
prelates  of  the  Catholic  Ohurch,  taught  that  there  was  a  mystical  connection 
between  the  body  of  Christ  and  the  elements  of  the  Lord^s  Supper,  did  not 
pretend  to  be  the  only  saving  Church,  but  only  members  of  it,  and  by  an 
ecclesiastical  discipline  like  that  of  the  first  centuries,  maintained  a  habit  of 
life  ri^dly  moral,  spiritual,  and  pious,  though  in  many  respects  contracted  in 
its  objects. 

§  800.    Learned  Preeunor$  of  the  Reformation  in  Oermany, 

Neariy  all  the  subjects  which  so  powerfully  agitated  the  world  during 
tbe  conflicts  of  the  next  century,  were  more  or  less  discussed  by  learned  men 
in  the  midst  of  the  general  opposition  to  the  Church  raised  by  science  and 
piety  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  great  points  common  to  them  all  were 
the  purification  of  the  Church  by  means  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  reception 
of  Christianity  as  the  only  saving  faith.  John  (Pupper)  of  Goeh^  rector  of  a 
convent  of  nuns  in  Mechlin  (d.  1475),  endeavored  to  find  Christianity  in 
those  errors  which  have  in  all  ages  been  its  snare,  viz.  the  perpetual  observ- 
ance of  the  Mosaic  law  in  some  form,  faith  without  works,  satisfaction  with 
works  without  divine  grace,  and  finally  vows  as  indispensable  conditions  of 
evangelical  perfection,  (a)  John  Wesfel  (Gansfort),  originally  from  Gron- 
ingen,  but  afterwards  a  resident  successively  in  Cologne,  Louvain,  Paris,  and 
Heidelberg,  whose  mental  activity  at  last  found  congenial  employment  in  the 
stirring  excitement  of  a  counsellor's  and  a  teacher's  life  (Lux  Mundi,  Mag. 
contradictionnm,  d.  1489),  has,  in  the  style  of  the  Scholastics  and  Humanists, 
eonoeived  of  Christianity  on  a  basis  of  mysticism,  and  regarded  it  as  some- 
thing entirely  ^iritual,  wholly  confined  to  a  man's  own  heart  and  God.  Hb 
expresniona,  therefore,  with  regard  to  ecclesiastical  institutions  are  generally 
very  limited,  and  formed  with  a  careful  exclusion  of  all  reference  to  doc- 
trines. '^  The  Holy  Scriptures,  God's  own  abbreviated  word,  is  the  living 
sonroe  of  all  true  fiuth ;  the  Church  is  based  upon  a  compact ;  there  is  a 
general  priesthood  of  the  rational  universe ;  faith  is  to  be  reposed  only  in  an 
orthodox  pope,  and  not  in  every  council ;  sins  can  be  forgiven  by  none  but 
God ;  excommunication  has  only  an  external  influence ;  indulgences  refer 
only  to  ecclesiastical  penalties ;  repentance  is  internally  complete  through  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  and  God's  free  grace,  when  we  are  sincerely  grieved  for 
our  sins ;  the  true  satisfaction  for  sin  is  a  life  in  €rod ;  and  purgatory  is  noth- 
ing but  the  purifying  influence  of  a  longing  after  God."  (h)    His  friend  John 

a)  De  NberUto  ebr.  ed.  C.  Orapksut^  Anto.  1B81.  4.    De  qofttaor  errorib.  Dial  Id  Walch^  Mon. 

i«vL  ToL  L  Fm&  4  Camp.  Waleh'9  Yorr.  p.  XIIIk 
h)  AeollMtfMonilsttMoLtrMdMs:  Farrago  ITMtaU  (1681.)  Witt  1982.  Mdoftmi.  UUfpnel 
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(Ruonrath)  of  Wesel,  a  professor  in  Erftirt,  and  a  preacher  in  Wornu,  stand- 
ing on  the  ground  of  the  rigid  Angnstinian  theology,  made  an  asflanlt  upon 
the  received  system  and  nsages  of  the  Chm'oh.  If  the  names  of  all  the  deot 
are  inscribed  from  eternity  in  the  book  of  life,  he  inferred  that  no  excommu- 
nication could  ever  blot  them  out,  no  absolution  could  Insert  any  in  addition 
to  them,  and  no  observation  of  merely  human  statutes  with  which  the 
Church  is  burdened,  could  raise  them  to  a  higher  rank.  As  long  as  propo- 
sitions like  these  were  not  addressed  to  the  people,  they  could  be  tolerated 
under  favorable  circumstances  as  learned  doctrines  in  the  schools.  But  John 
of  Wese],  who  glorified  Christ  although  he  despised  the  pope,  was  accused 
by  the  Dominicans  of  Mentz,  was  compelled  to  recant  when  old  and  nek, 
and  was  finally  imprisoned  in  a  convent  (1479)  until  he  was  set  at  liberty  bj 
death  (1481).  (c) 

§  801.    Jerome  Savonarola, 

I.  Trattato  circft  il  rcgimento  di  Fircnze.  Fir.  1494  ed.  6.  1S47.  Compendiu  dl  rlvelazlonL  fir. 
1495.  4.  (Conip.  revell.  Flor.  1495.  4.)  De  .oimplicitate  yiue  chr.  Flor.  149<L  4.  Triumphns  eneli 
Flor.  1497.  4.  Expo^  in  Psalinam :  Mls«irern  moL  Flor.  1498.  4.  and  often,  eftpedally  aermoM  ifid 
letters.  Catalogue  in  Mt-ler.  p.  89.^{(».— Koman  view :  Buychardi  Diarium.  {Eceard  vol.  IL  f> 
20S7s«.  Patilu«,  Btitrr.  z.  D.  K.  u.  Rol.  Gcsch.  Brem.  1887.  p.  2S1».)  ApoI<igetlcal :  J.  F.  Pien$ 
de  MiranduUt,  Vita  ratrls  11.  Sav.  1580.  (with  other  orig.  Docc.)  ed. .;:  Qh«U/,  Par.  1674  8  roh  11 
Pad/.  Burlamacdii,  Vita  del.  P.  Sav.  ed.  Mttntl  in  B*ilu»ii  Miscoll.  Lac  1761.  f.  toL  L  (BariaaMO- 
chl,  d.  1519.  Mansi  haa  edited  only  the  byperorthudox  revision  by  JSottoni,  which  was  not  mada  till 
1527.  I  have  sought  in  vain  at  Florence  for  the  original  text  not  loni^jr  ago  than  1S&2,  nnmerow 
Codd.  in  the  Bibl.  Magllabecehiana,  contain  the  simple  text  of  Mansi  with  only  nnimportant  Tarft* 
tions.)  In  connection  with  Oen.  Hist. :  Guicciardini  ].  IIL  p.  99s!i.  Macehiavelii:  Dixonl  I, 
11.  45.    Principe  c.  6.    Commines  VIII,  2.  19. 

ir.  Buddfu»  dc  artib.  tyran.  Sav.  Jen.  1G90. 4  with  hb  later  Retractatia  (Parerga  bist  Jen.  1711) 
F.  W.  P.  r.  Ammov,  Grundz.  d.  Theol  d.  Sav.  ( Winer't  krit  J.  1828.  vol  YIIL  H.  8L)  R«dM«ek, 
llier.  Sav.  u.  s.  Zeit.  Ilamb.  1S85.  A'.  JffUn',  Gir.  Sav.  BrL  1886.  JC.  ffat,  Sav.  (Nene  PrapbeUa 
p.  97.)    [/?.  R.  Maddtn,  Life  and  Mart  of  J.  Sav.  Lond,  1853.  2  vols.  8.] 

After  a  period  of  literary  activity  in  a  convent,  the  Dominican  Satona- 
rola  became  known  as  an  impressive  preacher  of  repentance  in  Florence 
(after  1489).  lie  reproved  the  sins  of  great  men  as  freely  and  as  faithfiolly 
as  tliose  of  ordinary  men,  and  predicted  that  divine  judgments  were  ahout  to 
break  forth  upon  Italy,  but  that  a  great  purification  of  the  Church,  proceeding 
from  Florence,  should  follow  from  these  severe  troubles.  He  also  predicted 
the  approaching  ruin  of  the  house  of  the  Medici,  and  the  march  of  a  foreign 
king  across  the  Alps,  to  chastise  the  tyrants  of  Italy  and  to  reform  the 
Church  witli  the  sword.  Accordingly,  Lorenzo  Medici  died,  Charles  Vlll. 
advanced  (1494)  across  the  Alps,  and  the  sons  of  Lorenzo  were  banished 
from  Florence.  After  this  partial  fulfilment  of  his  prophecies,  and  when  Ae 
people  by  his  advice  had  seized  upon  the  government  of  the  republic,  ti* 
state  was  entirely  dependent  upon  his  counsel,  although  he  never  interfered 
with  the  details  of  the  adminbtration.    He  looked  upon  a  government  l^ 


by  Luther  in  his  W.  by  Walch^  vol.  XIV.  p.  219.  Opp,  Groning.  1614  A.—G,  B.  Gone^  de  Jo.  ▼«• 
Lub.  1719.  4.  G.  MuurUnff^  de  Wesseli  Gansfortii  cum  vita,  tarn  meritls  in  praepar.  Bacroram  cb0* 
datione  in  Belgio  «epL  P.  I.  (Vita.)  TraJ.  anl  llh.  1881.  C.  UUmann,  J.  Weasel,  ein  TorgftogMr  Ut^ 
Uamb.  1834.    Die  2  amg.  A.  in  d.  Reformatoren  vor  d.  Red  voL  II. 

c)  His  treatise  adv.  indnlgentiaa  in  Walch^  L  o.  Fasc  I.  p.  111.    Legal  docaments  nlatlBg  to  W 
trial  in  Argentri  voL  L  P.  IL  p.  89188.     UUmann^  voL  L  p.  867m. 
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the  people  as  most  appropriate  to  such  a  place  as  Florence,  and  he  advised 
that  it  should  be  a  spiritual  community,  established  upon  the  principles  of 
the  fear  of  God,  true  patriotism,  and  peace  among  all  its  citizens.    From  his 
pulpit  he  commenced  a  great  moral  reformation.    His  system  of  faith  was 
founded  upon  that  of  8t  Thomas,  though  it  deviated  somewhat  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Mystics,  and  was  animated  by  the  spirit  of  the  Scriptures.    Of 
course  he  had  no  hope  of  salvation  fVom  the  saints,  nor  from  his  own  works, 
hot  his  whole  trust  was  in  the  grace  of  God.    Although  he  declined  the 
dangerous  appellation  of  a  prophet,  he  derived  his  predictions  from  a  pro- 
phetic spirit  nourished  by  the  Scriptures,  and  he  believed  that  in  his  conclu- 
sions he  could  no  more  be  mistaken  than  that  God  himself  could  err.    Alex- 
ander  VI.,  wounded    in  various   ways,  and    threatened  with  a  council, 
endeavored  to  silence  the  terrible  prophet  at  first  by  brilliant  promises,  and 
tflerwards  by  sending  him  a  crafty  summons  to  Rome  (July  21,  1495).    Sa- 
vonarola excused  himself  on  the  ground  that  he  could  not  at  that  time  be 
absent  from  Florence.    Many  Florentines  were  offended  at  the  rigid  morality 
which  in  its  enthusiasm  held  a  carnival  with  the  works  of  luxury  and  art, 
and  consigned  them  to  an  auto-da-f4.    The  noble  families  were  chagrined  at 
the  ridiculous  manner  in  which  the  government  was  conducted  by  a  monk 
and  the  people.    An  attempt  to  restore  the  Medici  was  expiated  with  the 
heads  of  its  authors,  in  the  midst  of  legal  forms  before  unknown.    The 
sturdy  confidence  which  Savonarola  reposed  in  the  King  of  France,  brought 
the  city  of  Florence  into  a  dangerous  political  condition,  and  the  retreat  of 
the  king  gave  a  ridiculous  aspect  to  his  prophecies.    Already  was  his  infln- 
enee  over  the  minds  of  the  people  abated,  when  he  was  forbidden  by  the 
Roman  authorities  to  enter  the  pulpit  (Oct.  1496).    As  he  would  not  allow 
the  word  of  God^^hich  burned  within  him  to  be  smothered,  he  was  exoora- 
nranicated  (May  12,  1497).    He  regarded  such  a  prohibition  as  utterly  void 
when  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  love,  and  concluded  to  appeal  from  the  earthly 
to  the  heavenly  Pope.    He  therefore  continued  to  preach  to  the  people, 
aMuring  them  that  his  canse  would  be  triumphant  though  he  himself  should 
suffer  martyrdom.    The  Franciscans  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  the 
qiposition  to  the  Dominicans  of  his  convent  of  St.  Mark,  the  people  became 
exdted  at  the  disappointment  which  their  curiosity  had  received  when 
assembled  to  witness  a  divine  trial  of  his  claims  by  the  ordeal  of  fire,  for 
which  neither  of  the  champions  had  any  inclination  or  confidence,  and 
finally  the  city  was  threatened  with  a  papal  interdict.    The  convent  of  St. 
Mark  wan  attacked  by  a  mob,  a  few  of  Savonarola's  adherents  were  struck 
down,  and  be  himself  was  thrown  into  prison.    An  extraordinary  court  of 
JQStioe  compelled  him  to  confess  on  the  rack  that  he  had  played  the  part  of 
a  prophet  firom  motives  of  ambition.    Condemned  by  the  judgment  of  the 
pope  as  a  heretic,  and  by  the  voice  of  the  Signoria  for  crimes  not  specified, 
be  pioosly  submitted  himself  to  death,  and  between  two  brothers  of  his 
order  was  burned  at  the  gibbet  (May  23, 1498).    Even  the  politic  Secretary 
of  State  in  Florence  considered  it  becoming  to  speak  of  such  a  man  with 
reverence.    His  portrdt,  with  the  halo  of  sanctity,  painted  by  Fra  Bartolo- 
meo,  Ib  anapended  in  the  gallery  of  St.  Mark  even  to  the  present  day. 
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CHAP.  Vn.— THE  GREEK  CHURCH. 

§  802.    Arseniiu, 

G.  Pachymsres  III,  10. 14.  19ml  IV,  las.  VI F,  22.    Kiceph.  Gr«gora»  III,  1.  IV,  las.  VII,  Ji- 
KngOhardt,  dlo  Araenianer  u.  Hesycbnsten.  (Zeltscbr.  £  hist  Th.  1S8S,  toI.  VIIL  H.  1.) 

A  complete  re-establishment  of  the  monarchy  had  been  prevented  by  the 
introdnction  of  an  arrangement  resembling  the  feudal  system,  and  by  the 
formation  of  an  independent  nobility,  composed  of  those  families  which  were 
contending  against  the  occupation  of  the  conntry  by  the  Latins.    The  Church 
regarded  itself  as  the  moral  power  by  which  the  nnity  of  the  nation  was  to 
be  preserved  and  the  empire  was  finally  to  be  restored.    But  when  Michael 
PalaeologuB  actually  set  up  the  imperial  authority  in  Constantinople  (1261), 
he  had  the  lawful  heir  to  the  throne,  John  Lascaris,  deprived  of  his  sight 
For  this  act  the  patriarch  Arsenius  pronounced  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  the  emperor  (1262),  who  was  compelled  by  the  murmurs  of  the  peo- 
ple to  promise  compliance  with  every  penance  required  of  him.    But  wh^ 
the  patriarch  demanded  that  he  should  lay  aside  the  purple  which  he  hid 
unlawfully  seized,  the  emperor  retaliated  the  ecclesiastical  Bann  with  a  civil 
banishment.    He  also  succeeded  in  gaining  over  a  synod  to  his  purposes,  by 
which  Arsenius  was  deposed  (1266),  on  the  ground  that  his  election  and  his 
administration  had  been  irregular.    Only  three  gold  pieces  which  had  been 
earned  by  transcribing  the  Psalms  were  found  in  the  episcopal  tressoiy. 
Even  when  banished  to  a  desert  island,  and  with  his  last  breath,  the  deposed 
patriarch  rejected  the  prayer  of  the  emperor  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Chnrdi. 
The  next  patriarch  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  popular  displeasure.    Michnel 
tlien  succeeded  in  having  a  popular  saint  consecrated  as  pdtriarch,  by  whom 
the  restoration  of  the  emperor  to  the  communion  of  the  Church  was  finiOj 
effected  (1268).    But  an  influential  party  of  monks  called  Arsenitfs  persisted 
in  rejecting  the  emperor  and  his  patriarch.    This  dangerous  schism  was  not 
^healed  until  Andronicus  caused  the  dead  body  of  Arsenius  to  be  deposited  in 
the  holy  place,  and  the  wrong  which  had  been  committed  agunst  him  wss 
atoned  for  by  a  penance  imposed  upon  the  whole  nation  (1812). 

§  308.     The  Light  of  God  and  Philosophy, 

L  Among  contemporariea,  for  BsrL  Niceph.  Gregortu  XI,  10.  Agalnit  biin,  Jo.  Oa/niacmii^^ 
8968.  (Both  in  the  Corp.  8crr.  Byz.  Bonn.  18288S.  P.  XIX«.)    Docaments  in  ManH  toL  XXVi 
II.  Peiatixu^  de  theol  dogmatib.  voL  L  1.  L  c  12a.    EngelhardL,  de  Hesych.  Eri.  1989.  L 

Mount  Athos^  with  its  dark  forests,  in  which  tradition  says  no  creature  of 
the  female  sex  can  exist,  and  looking  far  out  upon  the  sea,  had  beccnne,  t&ff 
the  ninth  century,  covered  with  monasteries.  These  constituted  a  repolilio 
made  up  exclusively  of  monks,  from  which  the  Eastern  Church  was  siq>pli^ 
with  bishops,  (a)  In  this  place  Barlaam,  a  classically  educated  monk  from 
Calabria,  found  monastic  saints  who  thought  they  could  attain  while  yet  in 
the  body,  by  a  perfect  cessation  of  corporeal  life,  an  intuition  of  the  divine 


a)  .;;  p.  Fallmerayer^  Fragmente  a.  d.  Orient  Stattg.  1845.  yol.  IL    Comp.  £asUthl«  t.  T^ 
Bilonicb,  Q.  d.  Moncbastaad.  from  tbo  Greek,  by  G.  L.  F.  Tafel^  Tub.  1847. 
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Light  and  Essence.  The  method  they  adopted  appears  to  have  produced  a 
kind  of  magnetic  dairvoyance.  When  Barlaam  ridicnled  these  Qaietists  CHcrv- 
Xaarrai)  as  navel-gazers  COfi^oXo^vxot),  Gregory  Falamas  maintained  that 
the  divine  light  might  be  intuitively  contemplated,  and  referred  to  the  newly 
created  light  which  sarronnded  our  Lord  on  Mount  Tabor.  Barlaam  rejoined 
that  nothing  but  God  could  be  uncreated,  and  consequently  that  his  opponent 
had  made  out  that  there  were  two  Gods.  A  synod  convened  in  Oonstantino- 
ple  (1841)  decided  in  favor  of  the  monks  of  the  sacred  mount,  and  Barlaam 
passed  over  into  Italy  and  to  the  Roman  Ohurch.  At  Constantinople  the 
controversy  was  carried  on  with  reference  to  various  pointed  questions,  and 
with  many  interferences  from  the  court,  until  it  reached  the  conclusion 
(1850) :  that  Good's  essence  and  energy  were  distinguishable ;  that  there  is  an 
uncreated  energy,  like  the  light  on  Tabor,  which  is  inseparable  from  God, 
and  that  this  was  denominated  Deity  by  the  fathers,  although  it  is  subordi- 
nate to  the  divine  essence.  Platonism,  whose  gospel  was  proclaimed  by  G^ 
mistas  Pletho  at  the  time  of  the  Synod  of  Florence,  generally  maintained  its 
pious  trust  in  opposition  to  the  worldliness  of  Aristotle,  but  its  radical  prin- 
ciples were  deeply  fixed  in  an  affectionate  attachment  to  Greek  antiquity.  It 
was  therefore  accused  of  being  a  new  form  of  heathenism  by  those  who  de- 
Ibnded  Aristotle,  whose  system,  on  the  other  hand,  had  now  become  adapted 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Church,  (b) 

§  804.    Attempts  at  Union.     Cont,  from  §  285. 
Iso  AUaUut,  QraocU  orthod.  Rom.  1862. 1669.  S  voU  4. 

While  the  Latins  possessed  the  imperial  authority,  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  two  Churches  was  impossible,  on  account  of  the  political  abuses 
of  which  the  Greeks  complained,  and  the  exorbitant  demands  of  the  domi- 
nant Church.    But  when  Constantinople  again  became  the  capital  of  the 
Greek  empire  and  of  the  Greek  Church,  the  emperors  were  anxious  to  effect 
a  reconciliation,  or  at  least  the  semblance  of  one,  because  during  the  thir- 
teenth century  they  were  apprehensive  of  another  crusade  from  the  West, 
and   after  the  fourteenth  century  they  were  desirous  of  aid  against  the 
Turks.     At  the  Council  of  Lyons  (1274),  therefore,  Michael  Falaeologtu 
lUowed  his  representatives  to  subscribe  the  Roman  confession  of  faith,  reserv- 
\ag  cmly  the  old  established  usages  of  his  Church,  {a)  and  at  the  Synod  of 
Florence  (1489)  the  union  of  the  two  Churches  was  consummated  by  the 
Greek  emperor  and  the  Patriarch  himself,  (b)     But  the  people  were  entire 
fltrangers  to  any  such  union,  and  when  the  throne  of  the  Palaeologi  was 
threatened,  the  popular  party  betook  themselves  to  the  Conmeni  at  Trebi- 
aofid.    The  learned  men  on  the  Greek  side  defended  their  Church  by  proving 
ftB  agreement  with  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  and  those  of  the  Latin  party  de- 
ft) rietko^  de  Pl«t  fttqoe  Arist  phlL  differentia.  Par.  1641.    0€org.  Trap^minL  Compar.  Ar.  et 

Yen.  16aa-~  W,  Oasi,  Oenoadlns  a.  Pletha  BresL  1844    Tbe  8d  part  contains  both  treatisea. 
a)  MtaynaUL  ad  ann.  1267.  N.  72:«.    Marfi  toL  XXIY.  p.  M.  678a 

fr)  Labbei  et  CMtartU  Gonoo.  toL  XIIL  p.  610aa.    Sylv,  Sguropvli  Tera  Hlat  nnlonla  doq 
inter  Or.  at  Lat  a.  Cooo.  Flor.  narratia  Gr.  at  Lat  ed.  B,  Oreygkton^  Hag.  Com.  166a  4    On 
the  other  alda  Uo  AOaL  Bom.  1666.  4 
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fended  tbein  alter  the  example  of  St.  Thomas^  {e)  by  forged  origiaal  doon- 
menta  and  fake  oonatroctioiis  of  the  Greek  £ithera.  Onoe  more,  when  tha 
Turkish  baatioDa  bad  been  ahready  erected  against  the  waDa  of  OonatantiBO- 
ple,  a  reconciliation  was  celebrated  in  December,  145S,  and  a  Roman  oaidiiill 
legate  held  mass  in  the  Chnrch  of  St.  Sophia.  Bnt  the  only  efifeel  of  tik 
waa  that  the  oonsdencee  of  the  people  were  fretted,  and  their  lore  im 
alienated  from  the  empat>r  himself.  The  only  tme  nnion  of  the  CSmrekM 
took  place  in  the  social  circle  of  the  Platonist  Cardinal  Beuarian  (d.  14T9), 
Archbishop  of  IHcaea,  who,  after  the  Synod  of  Florence,  abandoned  a  estte 
which  he  regarded  as  desperate.  By  his  interest  in  the  oanse  of  his  ai- 
tive  land  and  her  eiiled  children,  he  subsequently  proved  that  he  was  not 
a  deserter,  but  a  mediator  between  two  nations  and  two  mental  king- 
doms, (d) 

§  805.    End  of  the  Greek  Empire, 

AttM  Phratua,  Duau,  and  others,  Cru^iut  Toroo-Oneda.  Baa.  1084 1    J.v.  namun^r^  0«Mk 
d.  oaman.  Beichsw  Fcsth.  1827aaw  toL  L  pw  fiOfltaa.  toL  IL 

Abandoned  by  Western  Europe,  after  one  more  glorious  struggle  on  Msf 
29,  1453,  New  Borne  was  stormed  by  the  Turks,  and  the  church  of  St  So- 
phia was  desecrated  and  conyerted  into  a  mosque.  The  family  of  the  PalM- 
ologi  retired  to  the  Peloponnesus,  and  there  wasted  away  until  it  became 
extinct  (1460).  The  Oomneni  indulged  the  Tain  hope  that  they  could  obtain 
deliverance  by  the  surrender  of  Trebizond  (1462).  (a)  One  Christian  hero, 
Scanderheg^  who  had  formerly  attained  the  highest  dignities  among  the  Mo- 
hammedans, but,  late  in  life,  had  forsaken  them  all  to  become  a  GhnstiaOt 
now  effected  the  deliverance  of  Epirus,  for  more  than  twenty  years  withstood 
the  whole  power  of  the  Ottomans,  and  finally  may  be  said  to  have  beeo 
overwhelmed  rather  than  overcome  (1466).  (b)  Bis  Albaniane  became  more 
properly  the  allies  than  the  subjects  of  the  Porte,  and  generally  adopted  « 
false  kind  of  religion  intermediate  between  that  of  Christ  and  that  of  Ho- 
hammed.  The  Mainote  and  the  Thietet  remained  independent  tribes  of  Cbii** 
tians  in  the  mountains.  The  remnant  of  the  Grecian  nation  was  allowed  by 
Mohammed  IL,  the  conqueror  of  Constantinople,  to  continue  under  a  vM 
form  of  servitude  and  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  religion.  Gennadi^ 
who  had  been  chosen  patriarch  by  order  of  this  sultan,  presented  to  him  the 
confession  of  faith  of  the  Oriental  Church,  in  which  were  embraced  all  those 
important  particulars  in  which  Christianity  is  distinguished  from  Ishun.  («) 
One  half  of  the  churches  remained  in  possession  of  the  Christians  until  tbe 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  Sultan  Selim  appropriated  tf 
many  of  them  as  he  thought  needful  to  the  use  of  the  Mohammedans.  The 
patriarch,  being  regarded  as  a  high  political  officer,  receives  his  oonfirmatioo 


c)  Opose.  contra  errores  Graecoram  ad  Urban  IT. 

d)  A.  Bandlni,  de  vita  et  reb.  gestia  Bass.  Bom.  1774  4    K  Bdse^  BeasarioiL  (HalL  EocytL 
vol  IX.) 

a)  FaUfMrayer^  Oesch.  d.  Kaiserth.  Trapexaut  Mnnioh.  18S7. 

b)  MaHnus  BarUUus  de  vita  OeorgU  CaatrioU  L  XUL  Argent  U87.  £  to  b«  modUkd  \>J  ^ 
'l>on  di  Hammer.       e)  Gats.  Abth.  IL  p.  Saa. 
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or  depositioii  according  to  the  will  of  the  saltan.  He  has  a  permanent  synod 
of  bishops  and  notables  to  act  as  his  conacil  and  judicial  court,  in  connection 
with  which  he  is  the  arbitrator  and  judge  of  his  people.  The  administration 
of  justice  in  civil  matters,  and  generallj  with  respect  to  minor  offences,  is 
performed  in  the  episcopal  courts.  These  have,  it  is  true,  no  power  but  that 
of  arbitrators,  yet  the  fear  of  being  excommunicated  by  them  is  so  great  that 
this  is  sufficient,  (d)  The  Greek  Church  was  compelled  to  share  the  depressed 
fortunes  of  its  people.  It  now  undertook  the  vocation  of  consoling  a  people 
overwhelmed  by  misfortunes,  and  of  preserving  its  own  peculiar  institutions 
until  a  brighter  day  should  dawn  upon  it. 


d)  O.  O^lb,  DwflL  d.  B«chtnQBt  In  Grieditnland  wahrend  d.  taik.  Hensbitft^  Heidelb.  188& 


MODERN  CHURCH  HISTORY. 

FIFTH   PERIOD. 

FROM  LUTHEB  TO  THE  PEACE  OF  WESTPHALIA. 


-•-•^•- 


For  Oen.  Hlstorj:  CorreepODdenz  K  Kaiis  Y.  ed.  by  K.  Lanz,  Lps.  lS44aa.  8  ro1&  GuicdardM 
Ox  888X  P.  Giovio,  Hist  sol  temp.  (149S-]5ia  1521-27.)  Flor.  lUOow  A  often.  I>e  Tfum,  HVlvA 
tempi  (1548-1607.)  FrcC  4  vols,  t  &  often.  KhetenhiUer,  Ann.  Ferdinftodel,  2  ed.  (157S-1C37.)  Lpft 
17168B.  12  Tola,  t  Goldait^  Imp.  Rom.  Frcf  1607.  £  A.  Constt  Imp:  R.  Frc£  1615.  8  Tola,  t  KoeK 
Samml.  d.  Belchaabscbiede.  Fret  1747. 4  toIs.  t—Scutrow^  (1695)  Herkommen,  Oebart  a.  Laof  b.  I^ 
bena,  ed.  bj  Mobnlke,  Oreiftw.  18288.  8  volflw —i?o6«rtftm,  Hist  of  the  Emp.  Cbarlee  T.  Lond.  17tt 
8  voI&  4  ed.  by  Frost,  1  toL  S.  New  York.  1S40.  Uebersi  ▼.  Remer,  Bmscfa.  1792.  8  Tobi  F.  ▼.  B»- 
cAoUs,  Ferd.  L  Yieona.  1882-&  9  vols.  [S.  A.  Dunham^  H.  of  the  Germsnic  Empire.  Loud.  188f-& 
8  YolSw  6.  W.  a  Taylor,  Anc.  A  Mod.  Hist  New  York.  1846c  2  vols.  &  W.  SmOh,  Lcctt  on  UA 
Hist  Ac.  2  vols,  a  Lond.  1841.  W.  RuueU,  Hist  of  Mod.  Earope  to  1768L  8  Tola.  &  New  Novk 
F.  Kohirauich,  Hist  of  Germany,  transL  by  Ilssa.  New  York.  1847.] 

D         §  806.     General  View, 

The  necessity  of  a  reformation,  now  nniversallj  recognized,  was  the  prin- 
cipal legacy  bequeathed  by  the  preceding  age.  This  work  now  commeooed 
among  the  people  simultaneously  in  Saxony  and  in  Switzerland.  It  was  the 
result,  not  of  literary  improvement,  though  in  connection  with  it,  nor  (tf  eon* 
tests  with  the  papacy,  although  much  of  its  success  was  owing  to  the  arro- 
gance and  the  corruptions  of  that  system,  but  principally  of  the  fear  which 
pious  persons  felt  lest  true  repentance  and  salvation  should  be  ntteriy  lost 
sight  of  in  the  eager  chase  after  indulgences  and  human  merit.  It  was  not 
until  the  Reformation  was  decidedly  opposed  by  the  hierarchy,  that  tho 
Church  was  compelled  by  the  inevitable  force  of  circumstances  to  divide.  I^ 
was  then  that  the  principle  of  Protestantism  which  had  previously  been  snb* 
ordinate,  led  its  friends  to  establish  an  independent  Ohuroh,  that  Ohrisdanity 
might  there  find  an  appropriate  development.  This  was  accomplished  is 
Switzerland  in  the  midst  of  isolated  struggles  among  republican  parties,  and 
in  the  interior  of  Germany,  in  the  midst  of  learned  controversies,  solemn 
imperial  transactions,  popular  commotions,  and  mercenary  wars.  Both  re* 
forming  parties  justified  their  views  by  appealing  to  the  Scriptores,  ao^ 
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expected  salvation  wholly  from  the  grace  of  God  throngh  Christ;  both 
serioQslj  misDnderstood  each  other,  not  indeed  at  first,  bnt  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  both  were  German  in  their  national  characteristics,  although,  as 
was  to  be  expected  in  a  border  country,  the  Helvetic  Church  partook  at  an 
early  date  of  a  French  admixture.  The  Reformation  now  begau  its  course 
around  the  world.  Political  interests,  foreign  to  its  true  objects,  in  some 
instances  interrupting  and  in  others  promoting  its  progress,  became  involved 
in  the  conflict,  but  the  ecclesiastical  interest  never  ceased  to  be  prominent. 
In  consequence  of  the  very  opposition  it  had  received,  Catholicism  renewed 
its  energies,  and  Western  Europe  became  divided  into  two  great  hosts,  which, 
in  the  very  country  where  the  Reformation  originated,  contended  with  earthly 
weapons  for  the  existence  of  Protestantism.  Its  rights,  however,  were  finally 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  the  devastation  and  disunion  of  Germany.  Both 
Churclies,  whUe  agitated  by  the  highest  excitement  of  opposition,  were  finally 
obliged  to  leave  each  other  in  peaceable  possession  of  what  each  actually 
occupied.  The  development  of  this  contest,  and  its  results  in  the  contend- 
ing Churches,  constitute  the  central  object  of  our  history  during  this  period, 
and  supply  the  peculiar  conditions  according  to  which  the  topical  arrange- 
ment will  be  formed. 


CHAP.  I.— THE  GERMAN  REFORMATION. 
§  807.     Original  Authorities  and  Literary  History. 

A.  L  WiitiofB  of  the  Reformers  {  803.  3ia    Spalatini  Ann.  BeC  (till  154a)  ed.  by  Cfprlan.  Lps. 
mSL    F,  Mpcanii  Hint  fieC  151&-42.  ed.  by  the  same.  Ootha  (1715.)  1718.— Jl  Oochl4tsuM,  Cmtr.  de 
f  etacrr.  Latheri  1517-47.  Mag.  1549.  t  A  often.  £.  8uriu9,  Chronioon  1500-6d.  CoL  1567.—^  SM- 
de  atatn  reL  et  reip.  Carolo  V  Cae\  Cmtrr.  Ai^  1555.  t.  complete  1557.  A  often,  ill.  am  End^^ 
Frc£  17S5a.  8  Tola.  Uebcra.  v.  Stroth,  HaL  177088.  4  voldi    Contln.  asq.  ad  15G4.  I^nJorp.  Fret  1619. 
S  rob.  4    [Illst  of  the  ICeC  of  the  Church.  1517-62.  fh)m  the  Latin  of  J.  Sluldanua,  by  E,  Bohwi, 
Loud.  1669.  t] — Culleetiiins :  F,  fforUedtr^  Ilandlungen  a.  Anascbreiben  v.  d.  Ursachen  d.  dt  Kriegs 
wider  d.  Sehmalk.  Bandta-Verw.  (tlU  1555 )  Frk£  1617&  9  volfli  t  Gotba.  1645.  t     If.  v.  d,  ffardU 
HM.  Utter.  Be£  FrcC  et  L.  1717.  C    R  Ldtch^r,  vollst  Be£  Acta.  (1517-19.)  Lpz.  1790a&  8  vols.  4. 
JC  Xapp^  Nachlese  i.  Be£  Geach.  nauL  Urk.  Lpei  179788.  4  volai    StroM:  Miscell.  N&rnb.  17788a. 
€  Th.  Beitrr.  t.  JAt  1784a&  9  db  5  vol&    JohannMrk,  die  Entw.  d.  Prot  Oeisten,  o.  Samml  d.  wich- 
tipteo  Doknmente  ▼.  Worms.  Edict  b.  z.  Sp.  Prot  Knpenh.  1S80.    C  O.  Keud^cker  :  Urkunden  a. 
d.  BcC  Zelt  GaflBL  1886.  AetenatQeke.  N&mb.  1S8S.  Neue  Boltrr.  LpSL  1841.  2  vol&   C,  K.  FdraUmann, 
2I«QC«  Urknndenb.  z.  Oeach.  d.  KBe£  Hamb.  1842.  1  vol.  ^    J.  K.  Seidemnnn :  Erifiatt  z.  Re£ 
0«aeh.  Drad.  1844.  Beitrr.  z.  Bef  Gesch.  Drsd.  1S4&  2  Th.   VUae  quatnor  Bcformator.  Luth.  a  Mel 
«  Oameraria,  ZwingL  a  Myoonio^  Galv.  a  Beua.  Praef  est  Neander.  Ber.  1841.  4.    M.  AdatiU 
Otnaanor.  Tbeologor.  Heidelb.  1620.— IL  P.  Sarpi,  {P.  Soave  Pol)  1st  del.  Cone,  di  Trenta 
r.  1619.  £  Jk  often.    Hist  Cone.  Trldentini,  Lond.  1620.  Lps.  1690.  2  vols.  4.  A  often.    Uebers.  v. 
SambacK,  HaL  176188.  6  vols.    v.  Winterer,  Mergenth.  1889.  4  vols.    PaUavicini,  1st  del  Cone,  di 
Tr.  Bom.  18t6L  9  rotai  t  Mendriaia  1886es  10  vola.  lat  redd.  GttitUno,  Anto.  1670.  8  volai  f.  Sc  often. 
XJ^ben.  T.  £UUeU,  Aossb.  1886.  8  vobi  Bosntst,  Hiat  dea  variations  des  Egl.  prut  Par.  16Sa  2  to1& 
<C  M  dUn.  1781  4  Tota^    L.  Maimbourg,  Hist  da  Lutheranismc.  Par.  1680.  4  A  often.    K.  B^ffkl^ 
KO^ech.  d.  neaeaten  Zelt  Mainz.  (184188l)  1844-7.  8  vola.—  V.  L.  de  SecJbendorf,  Cmtr.  hist  et  apoL 
4*  Latbenmiama  Fret  et  L.  (1688.  4.)  1692.  t    Uebora.  n.  vrm.  t.  Frick,  Lpa.  1714.  4    Attsz.  n. 
ForUL  T.  Jtmius,  Vtkl  a.  L.  1755.  4  vols.  vrb.  y.  i7oot.  Tab.  1788.  2  voK^     TenttH,  hist  Ver.  y.  d. 
ftfl£  X.  ErL  Seckend.  cd.  by  Cyprian,  Lpe.  17ia  2  vols,    a  A.  Salig,  Geseli.  (L  A.  Conf  (1517-62.) 
HaL  17808a  S  voIsl  4    CJ,  Planck,  GeiKsh.  d.  Enst  Yeriiiid.  a.  BUd.  uns.  prot  Leiirbfrr.  b.  z.  Con- 
sort. Li)&  (ITSlai.  8  vote.)  1791-lSOO.  7  vols.     WoUmann,  Gescb.  d.  Bcf  in  Deatsolil.  Alt  (ISOlsai) 
1817.  t  Tola    MarMntIss,  Oeach.  d.  tentsch.  Bet  b.  155&  (1817.  2  vols.)  188188.  4  vols.    C.  A.  Men- 
M^  BaC  O«tob.  (N«fiiera  Oeach.  d.  DeutaobL  12  vols.)  BraL  182a  8  vola  L.  Ranke,  deatsche  Geeoh.  Im 
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Zelta.  d.  Bef.  Berl.  1889-48.  8  ed.  1892.  5  vols.  A  1  ed.  6  yo1&  Sootom:  [Hist  of  tb«  BeC  ia 
tnnfll.  by  Mr$.  Auntin,  2  voU  8.  Lond.  1845.]  K.  llagen^  DeatachL  lit  u.  reL  Verb.  Im  Bel  Zalt& 
Eri.  1841-44  8  vols  (2  &  8  vols. :  Geist  d.  Ref.  a.  &  Oegensiitze.)-^^  G.  Miller^  Denkw.  a.  d  Oewh. 
d.  BeC  (Reliq.  alter  Zelt  voL  a)  Lps  I8I16.  Ref.  Almanach,  ed.  by  K«y»er,  Eif  1S17.  18ia  18ni 
1821.  RUermnnd^  orn.  Andenken  d.  Mfinner  die  flir  a.  gegen  d.  Bef  Latb.  ge«rb«itet  haben.  Brsnt 
1818. 1  vol    C.  O.  Keudecker^  Oesch.  d.  ev.  Prot  in  DeutschL  d.  «.  ansre  Tag&  Lpz.  lS44a.  2  ruk 

B.  1.  Writings  of  the  Btsformers  $  832.  816.  V.  AMMm,  Bemor  Chronik  tlil  1526w  ed.  bjr  StUt' 
UhA  Wy9H,  Bern.  lS25fl&  vol.  Vs.  IT.  BtiUinger's  BcC  Oosch.  (Ull  1582.)  ed.  bj  IMiinQerA  FSpwU, 
Fraaenll  1S88ml  8  vols.— Bef.  Clirontk  d.  Ksrtliiias  Geontr.  uebem.  dareb  K.  Boxturt  Baa.  1819.— 
J.  G.  Fuadi:  Beytrr.  z.  ErL  d.  K.  B.  Utot  d.  SobweizerL  Zur.  ITllsa.  5  volsw  Ep|>.  ab  Eoa  Helt.  Ka- 
formator.  vol  ad  eos  scr.  Tig.  1742.  J.  J.  SimUr,  SmL  alt.  a.  nea.  Urk.  Zar.  1757sb.  6  vulsi— IL  Maim- 
bourff.  Hist  da  Calvinisme.  Par.  1692.— BayU,  Critique  gt^n.  de  VH.  da  Calv.  Bott  1684.  8  vola  11  h 
Lettres  de  Paatear  de  U  Critique  B.  1685.  J.  Aituagt,  Hist  de  la  BeL  dca  6gL  rdfonneea.  (Bot  1<96l 
S  Tola.  12.)  Haye  1725.  2  vols.  i.  J.  J.  ffoUingtr,  belv.  KOesch.  ZOr.  l(»8ea.  4  Tola.  4  A.  BmAti, 
n.  de  la  B6f  de  la  Suisse.  (Gon.  17^78.  6  vols.  12.)  Nyon.  1S85-8.  7  vols.  .;:  d4  Beausobre^  Hist  de  U 
r6i:  (Ull  1580.)  Ber.  1785.  8  vols.  L.  Win  &  M,  Kirchhofer,  neoere  belv.  KGescb.  ZAr.  1818-19.  t 
TolsL— il.  ScuUeti  Ann.  Ev.  renovati  Hdlb.  1618.  G6rd49 :  lotrod.  In  Hiat  Ev.  renovatl.  (1516-81) 
Gron.  1744sa.  4  Th.  4  Scrioiam  &  MiscelU  ad  Bef.  apeot  Gruo.  174Sffiw  8  Tb.  4  K,  B.  ffagsmkuK 
Yorleas.  Q.  Weson  a.  Geacb.  d.  Bei:  Lps.  (1SS4  2  vols.)  1851.  J.  If,  MerU  dTAvbigiU^  Hist  de  larit 
d.  16  si6c1e.  Par.  1S858.  4  vols.  [Hist,  of  the  Bef.  of  the  16tb  cent  by  J.  U.  Merle  D'Aobign^  tnnsL 
by  H.  Wbite.  Edinb.  &  New  York.  1847-1S58.  4  vols.  12.  If.  SUbbtnff,  Hist  of  the  Bel  2  toIi.  11 
Lnnd.  1886.    G.  Waddingion,  Hist  of  Ref  on  the  Continent  8  Tola  &  Lond.  1841.] 

a  d6  VilUrSy  Essai  sar  Tesprit  et  linfluence  de  la  ru£  de  Lath.  Par.  1802.  ed.  5. 1S5L  [E«^  « 
the  BeC  of  Lather  by  Yillers,  transl.  by  &  MiUer,  1  vol  12.  Phil  1888.]  N.  d.  2  ed.  Ucbrm  v. 
Cramer^  m.  Bell  v.  Tlenk^^  Hamb.  (IS05.)  1828.  v.  SUtmj>eel  m.  Yor.  v.  Bosenm&ller,  Lps.  (iVIa) 
ISW.—Bobalot,  do  IMnflaence  de  la  Bc-f  de  Luth.  Lyon.s  1822.  Mayeflbe.  1828.  J.  DdiUng^r,  d.  BtC 
ihre  Entw.  a.  Wirk.  im  Unifknge  d.  Lath.  Bekenntn.  Batisb.  1816-8. 8  voISw—JC:  G,  BrgUckntid^ir.i. 
deatoobe  BeC  Lps.  1844 

The  events  of  the  Beformation  were  produced  principally  b j  published 
writings,  which,  in  subsequent  times,  needed  only  to  be  collected.  The  ac- 
counts left  by  Spalatin  (d.  1545)  and  Myconius  (d.  1546)  are  valuable  mere!/ 
as  the  testimony  of  those  who  actually  witnessed  what  they  related.  A 
more  comprehensive  picture  is  presented  in  the  work  of  Cochlaetu  (Pobosk, 
d.  1552),  although  colored  by  the  peculiar  views  of  his  party.  In  oppositioQ 
to  his  abusive  representations  the  learned  statesman,  Sleidanus  (Philipson,  i 
1556),  showed  by  original  documents  that  the  Reformation  was  a  work  of 
Providence,  in  which  the  whole  human  race  was  interested,  and  that  it  bad 
important  relations  to  general  history.  In  the  contest  waged  against  Jfotn- 
hourg^B  elegant  but  malignant  representation,  Seehendor/^  on  account  of  bis 
access  to  the  archives  preserved  by  the  State,  is  entitled  to  a  place  aooof 
the  original  authorities.  Among  the  historical  writers,  the  Reformation  bi* 
been  described  by  Sarpi^  a  real  Protestant  under  a  monk's  cowl,  and  by  Fal' 
lavicini^  with  all  the  advantages  and  the  prejudices  of  a  cardinal.  Betnid 
has  more  particularly  noticed  the  gradual  development  and  the  human  ek* 
ments,  as  well  as  the  variations  and  arbitrary  character  of  the  Reformation* 
The  work  of  Planch  is  impartial,  but  sometimes  altogether  too  full  of  minnte 
details,  while  that  of  Marheinelce  is  popular,  and  yet,  in  consequence  of  its 
documentary  character,  possesses  much  of  an  antiquarian  aspect.  Woltmai» 
has  bestowed  special  attention  upon  the  rights  of  those  who  were  opposed  to 
the  Reformation.  A  vast  amount  of  original  authorities,  especially  from  tbo 
records  of  the  German  empire,  has  been  brought  forward  in  an  intelligent 
manner  by  Ranhe^  who  has  interspersed  in  his  narrative  many  admirabia 
reflections,  and  in  a  style  of  almost  dramatic  interest  has  contrived  to  ezhiMt 
not  only  general  characters  and  incidents,  but  the  moat  insignifioant  agents  io 
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their  utmost  efforts  against  the  more  prominent  historical  personages.  Ln- 
ther^s  cause  has  been  described  with  much  less  precision  by  ffagen,  as  the 
result  of  a  general  effort  at  a  compromise,  and  as  an  early  departure  from  its 
own  original  principles.  The  Helvetic  Reformation  does  not  so  clearly  pre- 
sent a  common  centre,  and  the  development  of  great  characters  in  the  midst 
of  great  events.  With  the  sympathies  of  an  actor  in  the  scenes  which  he 
describes,  Bullinger  has  simply,  dearly  and  faithfully  narrated  in  the  Ohroni- 
ole  of  his  own  times  and  vicinity  (1519-82)  not  only  those  incidents  which 
were  importanti  but  many  which  were  of  but  trifling  consequence  connected 
with  the  glorious  transactions  of  his  native  land.  As  Bayle  had  previously 
vindicated  the  Reformation  in  opposition  to  Maimbourg's  passionate  shrewd- 
aen,  so  Bwmage  in  a  skilful  and  spirited  manner  defended  it  against  the  inge- 
nious declamation  of  Bossuet.  The  historical  materials  were  collected  with 
boiieet  diligence  by  Hottinger^  and  more  perfectly  and  more  skilfully  by  Ru- 
dU<,  but  both  were  under  the  influence  of  a  powerful  party  spirit.  From  a 
position  in  which  he  happily  combines  practical  with  contemplative  views, 
Hagenbach  instructs  and  consoles  the  painfully  excited  age  in  which  he  lives, 
by  holding  up  before  it  a  vivid  picture  of  preceding  times,  and  yet  preserves 
a  proportionate  representation  of  the  whole  Reformation.  In  the  lofty  and 
attractive  picture  presented  by  MerU  d'AvJbigne^  the  author  seems  conscious 
of  a  perfect  agreement  with  the  reformers  in  their  theological  views,  and  yet 
avails  himself  of  all  the  resources  of  modem  literature. 

I.  Establishment  of  thb  Lutiieban  Chubch,  till  1582. 

LMisr,  Litentare :  Fdbricii  CenUfolIum  Lntb.  Hftmb.  ITSSsa.  2  vola.  Ukert,  L.  Lebon.  Oothc 
181T.  t  Tola.  jr.  O.  Yog  A,  BIbL  BIngnphica  Latbenna.  HaL  1851.  Works:  Lat  Tit  151Sml  7  toIb, 
C  Jen.  1058ml  4  vola.  t  Oerman,  Witt  lM9aBL  18  toIb.  f.  Jena  ISfiSw.  8  vols.  C  Altonb.  IMlan 
It  Tok.  C  ad.  bjr  •/:  O.  Wakk^  HaL  178T-6a  S4  Tola  4  According  to  tbe  orig.  langnage  bjr  Plocb- 
naoB  h  Irmiscber,  ErL  18i6-5a  S8  Tola.  (Selections  bjr  .Qber,  Frk£  1887fla.  O.  «.  Oerlach,  BrL 
IMlaa.  bj  Zimmgnnann,  Frkf.  184Ss.)  Letters  ed.  by  2>0  FMe,  BrL  1825-28.  5  Tola.  Life:  JU- 
iametkon^  Tlisc.  de  tIU  et  aetis  L.  ViL  154<L  den.  ed.  Augtuii^  Vrat  1817.  Uebera.  t.  ZimtMrmann 
WL  Anm.  T.  raUrt,  Gott  (181&)  1818L  .;:  MatAsHuM,  Hist  t.  L.  in  17  Fred.  N&mb.  1565.  4.  Jb  often. 
M.  Aam.  r.  Butt,  BrL  1841.  Tbe  MS.  Hist  of  SutMberg^,  0.  L.  n.  s.  Zelt  edit  hy  N^ud^oker,  Jena, 
186a.  U.  Waldi,  T.  L.  (Werke,  toL  XXIV.)  F.  8.  KM,  Lps.  1761  4  toIs.  4  Schro^ckh,  Lp&  IHS. 
t^ist^,  Oeaeh.  L.  n.  d.  KVerb.  Berl.  181&  1  voL  GuU.  PJU^r,  L.  Loben.  Stottg.  1886.  {A^in, 
HIrt:  de  la  Tie  de  L.  Par.  (1888.)  1841.  2  toIs.)  Jf.  Jir«»rer,  L.  Loben.  a.  d.  Qaellen  erziihlt  Drosd. 
[laifca  t  Tola)  ISMl  M.  L.  der  deotsche  B«C  In  bildL  Darst  t.  Q.  Kdnig,  in  gesch.  Umrissen  t. 
a  OmUer,  Ilamb.  1851.— £  J&rgeM,  L.  Lebeu.  (1488-1517.)  Lps.  lS46s.  8  to1&  [Botoer,  Life  of  U 
k  Mrif  Prog,  of  tbe  Be£  &  M.  MicKeUt,  Life  of  L.  Xev  York,  1846. 12.  J.  K  RiddU,  L.  A  bit 
lECL  Lond.  1887.  IS.  J.  SeotL  L.  Jk  the  Lath.  Bet  New  York,  1888.  2  toIsw  12.  Latodtm,  Aato- 
ct  U.  Land  16dh».] 


§808.    Luther's  Touth. 

Martin  Luther  was  bom  at  Eisleben  an  hour  before  midnight  on  the  10th 
3f  NoTember,  1488.  His  father,  John,  was  a  respectable  miner  belonging  to  a 
Li  Thuringian  family  in  Moehra,  (a)  and  afterwards  the  proprietor  of  some 
and  a  councillor  in  Mansfeld.  He  was  in  early  life  subjected  to  a 
BtTere  discipline.    Having  spent  some  time  with  the  Kullbrethren  at  Magde- 


o}  J.  C  Orlmann,  Moebra  d.  Stammtort  Lath.  Salzong.  1844    ITobbe,  Stammb.  d.  Familie  M.  L 
GitannM.  ISId,   Oompi  {/.aJSi  7%on,)  Scblow  Wartborg.  Ei&  1826.  p.  14ds. 
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burg,  and  as  a  current  scholar  (h)  at  Eisenach,  where  be  was  supported  fbr  a 
while  by  the  charity  of  a  matron  interested  in  his  earnest  style  of  dnging  snd 
praying.  With  tlie  view  of  preparing  himself  for  the  legal  profession  he 
became  a  student  (1501)  in  the  University  of  Erfurt,  where  his  prindpsl 
studies  were  the  Dialectics  of  the  Nominalists  and  the  Latin  Classics.  He 
there  also  became  Master  of  Arts  and  commenced  reading  the  Physics  and 
the  Ethics  of  Aristotle.  But,  ftiU  of  anxiety  for  the  salvation  of  hb  soul, 
alarmed  by  the  sudden  death  of  a  friend,  and  haunted  by  terrors  respecting 
his  own  death,  on  the  night  of  the  17th  of  July,  1605,  he  fled  to  the  Aagw> 
tinian  convent,  where,  in  spite  of  many  remonstrances  he  became  a  monkt 
and  in  1507  a  priest.  But  all  the  austerities  of  a  conscientious  monaatio  life, 
all  the  humiliations  of  a  mendicant  friar,  together  with  the  most  intense  study 
of  the  scholastic  writers,  especially  Thomas,  Occam,  and  d^Ailly,  onlj 
increased  the  d^ection  of  a  mind  which  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  oonsume  iii 
energies  in  a  course  uncongenial  to  its  nature.  The  Vicar  General  of  his  order 
in  Germany,  John  of  StaupitZy  who  had  entered  into  Augustine^s  doctrine  of 
faith  and  of  election,  with  all  the  ardor  of  a  sincere  love  to  God  and  maa, 
now  gained  his  confidence,  foresaw  his  future  greatness,  and  strove  to  ebeer 
his  spirit,  {e)  Gradually  Luther  found  consolation  by  discovering  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  in  the  writings  of  Augustine  and  Tauler,  a  doctrine  which  hii 
been  overiookcd  by  Scholasticism  and  Monasticism,  but  which  taught  hhnthit 
man  is  to  be  saved,  not  by  his  own  works,  but  by  faith  in  the  mercy  £i  God 
in  Christ.  It  was  not,  however,  until  he  had  been  transferred  by  Stanpita  lo 
Wittenburg  (1508)  that  he  began  to  find  rest  in  a  more  abundant  and  onre* 
strained  activity.  He  soon  discontinued  his  lectures  upon  Dialectica  and 
Physics,  turned  his  attention  to  Theology,  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  origi- 
nal languages  of  the  Scriptures,  took  delight  in  religious  disputations,  and 
finally  ventured,  though  with  great  reluctance,  to  preach.  In  1510  he  to<Ai 
journey  to  Home  as  a  pilgrim,  {d)  and  on  some  business  of  his  order.  During 
his  brief  residence  there  the  glories  of  Roman  antiqidty  and  art  had  no 
attractions  for  him,  but  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  devoted  Catholic  he  vinted 
every  church  and  grotto  there,  and  was  offended  by  nothing  but  the  lerity 
of  the  inferior  clorgy  with  whom  alone  he  then  became  acquainted.  His  oiU 
to  become  a  Doctor  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  the  oath  he  was  then 
required  to  take  (Oct.  18,  1512),  raised  his  thoughts  to  higher  objects  tbaa 
any  suggested  by  his  monastic  vow.  {c)  His  conscience  now  compelled  him 
freely  to  investigate  and  make  known  the  truths  of  Christianity.  Bat  thoQ|^ 
he  preached  Christ  instead  of  the  fables  of  the  saints,  and  the  grace  of  God 
instead  of  any  merit  acquired  by  human  prescriptions,  he  was  even  then  fbll 
of  wrath  at  the  obstinacy  of  heretics.  (/)    His  literary  efforts  were  directed 


\h)  Current  scholars  are  such  as  get  their  living  by  alms  as  they  waador  Uirongh  the  town  awl  daf 
and  pray  at  the  doors  of  tho  principal  citizens.] 

c)  Von  d.  Nachfol^ang  des  will  Sterbens  Chr.  151&  Lib.  de  exsecat  aet  praedeatinatiooia.  1511. 
Yon  d.  holdj^  Liobe  Gotten  Lps.  1518.— (7.  //.  Gotat^  do  Staup.  Lub.  1715.  4.  a  L.  W.  Grimm,  ds 
Btaup.  ejusqae  in  sacromm  instearat  nieritia  (Zeitsch.  t  hist  Th.  1837.  vol.  Vil.  H.  9.)  X  />.  gwrfTi 
Vita  Staup.  GOtt  1837.  i.     CUmann,  BefL  vor.  d.  Ret  vol  IL  p.  Sdfiaa. 

d)  J&rgens,  vol.  IL  p.  269s& 

«)  Liber  Decanor.  Fac.  th.  Vit  ed.  FoertUmann,  Lps.  138S.  p.  148.     Walek^  toL  ZTL  p.  MfiL 
/)  J&rflena,  vuL  IlL  p.  2U06. 
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lot  merely  against  the  Pelagian  external  holiness,  but  the  logical  forms  which 
ioholasticism  then  sanctioned,  and  these  occupied  his  attention  qnite  as  much 
la  his  expositions  of  the  Scriptares,  especially  of  the  Psalms  and  of  the  !(^pis- 
le  to  the  Romans.  Bat  the  University  had  already  abandoned  Aristotle  and 
abmitted  to  the  authority  of  Augustine.  (^) 

§  809.     r^j  Ninety-Fine  Theeee. 

Albert  of  Mentz  authorized  the  sale  of  indulgences  in  Germany  for  the 
treotion  of  St.  Peter^s  church,  on  condition  that  one  half  of  the  profits  should 
M  his.  When  the  Dominican  Tetzel  carried  on  this  trade  with  the  utmost 
tflOnontery  in  the  dioceses  of  Magdeburg  and  Halberstadt,  Luther  found  at  his 
tonfeesional  that  much  injury  was  done  by  it  to  the  practice  of  true  Chris- 
iMi  repentance.  He  therefore  preached  against  it,  and  wrote  to  the  neigh- 
MHing  bishops  (a)  against  it,  but  when  he  saw  that  he  was  despised,  (A)  on  the 
»Te  of  All-Saints'  Day,  1517,  he  affixed  to  the  gate  of  the  Castlc-Cburch  of 
KTittenberg  {c)  ninety-five  propositions,  which  he  proclaimed  himself  ready 
o  defend  against  any  man  who  might  assail  them.  They  asserted :  That 
3od  alone  oould  bestow  true  absolution,  and  the  pope,  like  any  other  bishop 
ind  pastor,  can  only  dispense  this  divine  absolution  to  penitents  and  believ- 
n;  that  absolution  might  indeed  be  beneficial,  but  could  not  be  indispensa- 
3le  to  the  recipient,  nor  should  it  b^  esteemed  higher  than  works  of  piety 
md  mercy ;  that  it  referred  only  to  ecclesiastical  punishments,  and  that  it 
ras  then  so  much  abused  by  those  who  traded  in  indulgences,  and  was  so 
Dmnderstood  by  the  people,  that  if  the  pope  knew  what  was  going  on,  ho 
voold  prefer  to  see  the  Ohurch  of  St.  Peter  reduced  to  ashes  than  to  have  it 
MIt  by  sach  means. — Even  if  Lnther  really  thought  that  in  all  this  he  was 
muSntAJnifig  nothing  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
papacy,  he  certainly  must  have  been  aware  that  he  had  thrown  out  a  chal- 
bnge  to  the  most  powerfhl  prelates  and  monks. 

§  810.    Interference  of  the  Pope. 

Tetzel  now  raised  against  Luther  the  helpless  outcry  of  an  inquisitor,  (a) 
■d  the  learned  Syheeter  Frierias^  a  high  officer  in  the  papal  palace,  de- 
finded  the  cause  of  his  brother  Dominican  with  a  stately  indifierence.  (b) 
Bodli  <^  them,  however,  founded  all  their  arguments  upon  the  infallible  au- 
thority and  absolute  power  of  the  pope.  In  his  reply,  and  especiaDy  in 
opposition  to  the  quotations  from  St.  Thomas,  Luther  avowed  that  he,  like 
St.  Aogostine,  recognized  no  authority  as  infallible  but  that  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
(e)   The  Dominicans  made  every  effort  to  arouse  the  people  against  him. 


g)  De  WHU  toL  L  ik  57. 

n)  J.J.  VogO,  Lebeo  d.  p&petL  Onaden-Pred.  T.  Lpe.  (171T.)  1727.  J.  E.  Kapp,  ScbanpL  d.  T. 
AMaMkntiDML  Lpe.  1720.  and  SainmL  bierhergehur.  Schrr.  Lpe.  1721.  F,  G.  Bqfmann^  Lebensb.  T. 
Lpa.  1844        I)  JUrgens  vol  IIL  p.  4e8B8. 

c)  Dliimta  Dr.  M.  Latberl  pro  deolarat  Tirtatis  indalgontiar.  Printed  In  IA9ch^r  toL  L  p.  4SSaa 
Wmkh  ToL  XYIIL  p.  254ml    Comp.  Waloh  toL  XYIL  p.  1708L 

a)  Ldteher  toL  L  p.  481    Wlmpina  In  fovor  of  Tetzel. 

h)  DlaL  In  preanmptuoMS  Lath,  conclnsionos  de  poteatate  Papae.  {L69cher  toL  IL  p.  llak) 

^  Ba^k  ad  Prtor.  \lMehtr  toL  IL  pi  880aflL) 
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But  in  spite  of  all  thoir  endeavors,  bis  well-tempered  diaoonrseB  and  writiop 
convinced  the  people  that  what  he  had  taught  them  respecting  repentuiea 
and  the  abuses  of  indulgences  was  true,  (d)  His  theses  flew  with  astonishiiig 
celerity  into  every  part  of  Germany,  and  were  commended  by  many  boDert 
and  learned  persons,  but  the  silence  or  the  displeasure  of  the  prelates  h^ 
heavily  upon  biro,  and  he  became  alarmed  at  the  consequences  of  wbal  be 
feared  might  be  bis  own  rashness.  But  in  the  midst  of  all  his  internal  and 
external  conflicts,  the  conviction  became  more  and  more  settled  in  his  miod 
that  he  was  contending  not  for  his  own  cause,  but  for  that  of  Obrist,  and 
that  while  he  was  at  peace  with  his  beloved  Redeemer,  he  bad  nothing  to  hope 
for  or  to  fear  from  the  world,  (e)  He  himself  bad  sent  a  copy  and  a  defence  of 
bis  theses  to  pope  Leo  X.,  (/)  accompanied  with  a  letter  in  which  he  expresses  i 
firm  consciousness  of  possessing  the  truth,  but  unconditionally  submits  bis  pcf* 
son  tp  his  superiors,  (g)  He  was  summoned  (Aug.  7, 1518)  to  appear  at  Botm^ 
but  the  Elector  of  Saxony  obtained  a  concession  that  be  should  be  examined 
in  a  paternal  manner  at  Augsburg  by  Thomas  de  Vio,  of  Gaeta,  the  oardbMl 
legate.  Luther  appeared  (Oct  1618),  under  the  safe  conduct  of  the  emperor 
and  the  city  of  Augsburg.  CajetanvK,  a  learned  scholastic  of  aevere 
ners,  expected  to  refute  Luther^s  propositions  respecting  indulgences  by 
tences  from  St.  Thomas  and  the  Decretals,  but  frightened  at  this  Ge^ 
man  beast  with  piercing  eyes  and  strange  speculations  in  its  head,  be  sooa 
bade  him  go  away  and  never  return  until  sent  for.  Luther  privately  d^ 
parted  on  the  20th  Oct,  having  entered  an  appeal  to  the  pope  when  better 
informed.  As,  however,  he  soon  after  became  more  and  more  satisfied  that 
he  could  expect  no  justice  from  a  court  of  Rome,  and  when  a  Bull  had  beta 
issued  which  solemnly  confirmed  the  controverted  doctrine  of  indnlgeneei^ 
he  changed  this  appeal  and  directed  it  to  a  General  ConnciL  (h) 

§  811.     Amicable  Negotiations. 

In  the  letter  which  Cigetan  sent  to  the  elector,  he  demanded  that  Lotber 
should  be  sent  to  Rome,  or  at  least  into  banishment.  Luther  justified  bis  con- 
duct before  his  sovereign  (at  Augsburg)  by  pleading  that  it  was  his  duty  to  yield 
only  to  the  truth,  entreated  that  his  master  would  not  act  towards  him  the  pert 
of  a  Pilate,  and  declared  that  he  was  ready  to  wander  forth  into  exile,  {a)  Bet 
Frederic  the  Wise  was  personally  a  friend  of  the  people,  and  as  a  prince,  wii 
distinguished  for  his  caution  and  his  piety  toward  the  Ohurch.  (b)  Tboo^ 
he  had  once  gone  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  expended  mv^ 
money  in  the  purchase  of  sacred  reliques,  he  now  prohibited  the  preaching  of 
indulgences  within  his  dominions.  He  became  conscious  of  an  increesiiV 
attachment  to  the  evangelical  principles  maintained  in  the  writings  of  I^ 

cO  Sermon  v.  AbUwa.  a.  Qnade.  Not.  1517.  {Ldscher  voL  L  p.  A9Bm.) 
e)  Walch  vol.  XIV.  p.  470.    2V  WetU  vol.  L  p.  US. 
/)  Ees<)1utionc8  dispnt  de  virt  indnlgg.  (LdscKer  vol  IL  ^  ISSaa.) 
ff)  De  WetU  vol.  L  p.  119. 

h)  Angsb.  AcU  In  LdtcJur  vol.  IL  p.  486ak     Waleh  toL  XT.  p.  644Ba    J>9  WHU  ToL  t  ^ 
U2M.—Bdmer,  de  cc»lI<iqulo  L.  c  GuJ.  Lp«.  1721  4. 
a)  D€  WetU  voL  I.  p.  174»a. 
I)  G.  SpalaUn,  Leben  u.  Zeltgescb.  Fr.  d.  W.  (from  Us  1C88.)  Jena.  ISdl 
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,  although  he  was  always  undecided  and  distrostful  of  his  own  judgment  in 
toal  matters.  He  was  at  least  averse  to  all  violent  measures,  and  was  fearftd 
le  injury  which  his  university  at  Wittenherg  might  sustain  should  he  sacri- 
ts  most  distinguished  instructor,  (c)  He  therefore  replied,  that  Luther^s  de- 
d  to  be  arraigned  before  an  impartial  tribunal  in  Germany  appeared  to  be 
ing  more  than  was  reasonable.  The  pope  was  under  obligations  to  the  eleo- 
and  was  anxious  by  some  favors  to  secure  his  influence  to  prevent  the  Qer- 

crown  from  being  bestowed  upon  his  grandson,  Charles  of  Spain,  by 
3h  the  supreme  power  in  Italy  and  Germany  would  once  more  be  com- 
ed  to  the  same  hand.  A  Saion  nobleman,  Charles  of  MiltiU^  and  a 
aberlain  in  the  papal  court,  was  sent  to  Saxony  for  the  purpose  of  effect- 
i  reconciliation.  During  his  journey  through  the  cities  of  the  empire, 
legate  found  that  public  opinion  was  already  so  decided  in  behalf  of 
MT,  that  he  acknowledged  his  utter  inability  to  take  Luther  to  Rome  at 

time,  even  if  an  army  were  present  for  his  assistance.  In  a  respectful 
ner  he  summoned  Luther  in  Jan.,  1510,  to  appear  at  Altenhurg,  He 
leded  that  the  abuse  of  indulgences  was  wrong,  and  avowed  that  he  had 
idj  expressed  his  displeasure  at  Tetzel,  but  he  entreated  at  the  same  time 
the  Church  might  not  for  snch  a  reason  be  distracted  by  a  schism, 
ler  promised  that  he  would  maintain  silence  respecting  indulgences  as  for 
tia  opponents  would  do  the  same ;  that  he  would  receive  instruction  re- 
ting  any  errors  into  which  he  might  have  fallen  from  any  German  bishop 
m  the  pope  might  appoint  for  that  purpose ;  that  he  would  publish  let- 
in  which  he  would  admonish  all  persons  to  be  obedient  and  respectful  to 
Eioman  Church ;  and  finally,  that  he  would  write  to  the  pope,  and  assure 
Boiy  Father,  that  although  he  had  been  unduly  severe  in  some  of  his 
ings,  he  had  never  thought  of  infringing  upon  the  privileges  of  the  Ro- 

Church.  ({/)  Accordingly  he  indited  the  promised  letter,  in  which  his 
uAge  was  ftiU  of  expressions  of  humility,  and  the  Roman  Church  was 
tad  above  every  thing  but  Christ  himself,  {e) 

%  812.     The  Disputation  at  Leipsic,    June  27-July  16,  1519. 

te  eolloq.  Lp&  in  Ldtcher  toL  IlL  p.  SOten.  fTalch  vol.  XV.  p.  954m.  LiUh.  Aoeoant  In  J>e 
I  ToL  L  Ik  8S4.  290Bft.  SOTas.  Mtlancth.  Account  in  Corp.  Rt\f.  toI.  L  p.  87a&-^.  Q.  SUckA,  do 
jm  eolloq.  Lip«.  habaertt  ad  promov.  reftmn.  Jen.  1627.  C.  Q.  Uering^  de  disp.  LlpolM  a.  1519. 
k  Lpfl^  1889.    J.  K.  SHdenuinfL,  d.  Lps.  DiBp.  Dresd.  lS4a 

!^nther  had  already  agreed  in  Augsburg  with  his  learned  friend,  Dr. 
ft  von)  Eek  of  Ingolstadt,  that  the  controversy  of  the  latter  with  Carl- 
t  (Andr.  Bodenstein)  should  be  decided  by  a  disputation.  But  in  the 
mical  writings  sent  forth  by  Eck,  Luther  perceived  that  he  was  himself 
object  of  this  treacherous  attack,  and  he  therefore  deemed  it  indispensa- 
Lhat  he  also  should  take  part  in  the  debate,  (a)    The  apprehensions  of 

Comp.  Mb  Letters  to  Duke  John,  1580-28,  In  FortAemanfCs  new  XTrknndenb.  vol  L  p.  Isa. 

Ld$eh«r  Tol  I.  p.  50288.  vol.  IIL  p.  Osa.  62088.    De  WeUe  toI.  L  pi  207as.— 5^«mann,  K.  t 
ChroDoloc.  Untera.  Dreed.  1841.     IT.  E,  Ap^  quae  G.  Milt  c  Lath.  Altenb.  egerit  Alt 

SP.4. 

J}€  W€tt4  TOL  L  p.  288681 

Seeii  ObellML  Latberl  AstariicL  {L99cher  toL  IL  pi  88SeB.) 
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those  who  shmnk  from  the  new  agitation  were  aDajed  by  their  eonfidence  in 
the  brilliant  talents  of  £ck,  (()  and  the  disputation  was  held  before  a  hig^j 
respectable  assembly  in  the  PleLssenhnrg  at  Liip$ie.    At  its  oommeiioeiiient 
and  at  its  close,  CarUtadt  maintained  that  the  natural  man  is  totallj  vnaUe 
to  perform  any  thing  good,  and  that  even  in  a  state  of  grace  no  action  eoold 
be  meritorious,  (e)   He  had  Angnstine,  and  Eck  had  the  ancient  fa£ben  and  iD 
the  scholastic  writers  in  his  favor,  bnt  both  of  them  appealed  to  the  Scrip- 
tures.   In  bis  theses,  Eck  had  ventured  upon  the  assertion,  that  even  before 
the  time  of  Sylvester  the  Roman  Church  held  rank  above  all  other  drardiM, 
and  that  whoever  was  in  possession  of  the  chair  and  the  fidth  of  St.  Fletfr, 
was  always  recognized  as  Peter^s  successor  and  the  nniversal  vicar  of  CM/k 
This  declaration  was  assailed  by  Luther^  and  the  controversy  was  looa 
pressed  to  the  assertion  that  the  pope  was  not  by  divine  ri^t  the  nniveml 
bishop  of  the  Church.    Lutber  adduced  arguments  for  this  position  from  the 
Scriptures  and  from  history,  but  Eck  threw  upon  him  the  reproach  of  hold- 
ing to  a  Hussite  heresy,  and  urged  him  to  express  a  doubt  of  the  inftllibifitj 
of  councils.    The  glory  of  a  victory  was  not  indeed  obtained  by  Lntber  in 
this  contest,  but  the  controversy  had  now  become  universal,  and  LutiMTt 
finally  freed  from  all  feelings  of  sacred  awe  with  respect  to  the  Romfn 
Church,  now  saw  with  astonishment  that  the  truth  had  been  attered  kog 
before  his  time,  and  that  all  the  spirits  of  opposition  had  become  ooUeeteil 
within  his  bosom. 

§  318.    Melanethon,     General  Affairs, 

I.  0pp.  Ba&  1541011.  5  voIb.  rec  Peucer,  Yit  15028&  4  vols,  t  SeleeUon  by  JTSflU,  L|>i.  19tt&( 
ToU.  Cofiipleto  ed.  begnn  In  the  Corpus  Sefunnatbr.  ed.  BreUchnHder^  post  Brstoeb.  JKimM 
Hal.  et.  Brunsn.  lS&4-d8. 19  vuIsl  4.  Cameraritu,  de  Ph.  M.  ortn,  toUas  rlUe  cmricL  et  msrte  li^ 
ratio.  Lp^  lMi6.  ed.  Strobel,  HaJ.  1777.    Augtuti,  Vrat  1817. 

II.  Old  Lit  ill  StroiH-rt  ed.  of  Camerar.  a.  6C988.  A.  11.  Niemeyer^  M.  als  Praeeeptor  6«n» 
nlae.  lial.  1617.  M.  Fuciun,  M.  Lebcn  n.  CharacUrlstik.  Lp&  ISSi.  L.  F.  Heyd^  M.  n.  TeMig<B> 
Tub.  1889.  F  GttUf,  Chnractoristik  NL  als  Tbeolopren  a.  £nt«ickL  &  Lehrbegr.  HaL  ISM.  JC  / 
Mmthe*,  M.  i*.  Leben  u.  Wirl^cn.  Altenb.  1841.  [/:  A.  Cwte^  Life  of  P.  MeL  (h>m  a  Load,  li 
Bust  1835.  12.] 

A  young  man  accompanied  Luther  to  Leipsio,  who  brought  to  the  aid  d 
the  Reformation  vast  treasures  of  learning,  and  the  scientific  reputation  of 
the  second  humanist  of  his  age.    This  was  Philip  Melanethon^  the  sob  of 
George  Schwartzerd,  a  skilful  armorer,  at  Bretten,  in  the  Palatinate  of  tbs 
Rhine,  where  he  was  bom  Feb.  16,  1497.    His  great-uncle  Reuohlin  wis 
much  delighted  with  the  early  development  of  his  preoocious  mind.    Hav- 
ing finished  his  preparatory  studios  at  Pforzheim  and  Heidelburg,  after  151i, 
he  passed  through  the  whole  course  of  the  sciences  taught  at  Tubingen,  pub- 
lished his  Greek  Grammar  in  1518,  and  after  1514  gave  lectures  as  a  Master 
of  Arts  upon  the  classics  and  the  original  philosophy  of  Aristotle.    He  was 
no  sooner  called  to  Wittenberg  than  he  declared  that  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion for  youth  must  be  improved  (Aug.  29,  1518),  and  gave  to  it  a  humanistic 
Greek  tendency.    He  soon  became  intimate  with  Luther,  not  only  on  aooonnt 

h)  Eccii  £pp.  £p.  de  rat  stndior  saor.  IngoL  1548.  4  {StrobtL,  Misc.  II.  IIL  p.  9S«.) 
mund^  emon.  Andenken.  vol.  L  p.  SSlaa. 

c)  A.  O.  JHeckhqffi  de  Carolst  Lath,  de  servo  arbit  doctrinae  defensore.  Qott  1800. 
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of  the  high  esteem  which  hoth  felt  for  each  other,  hut  hecanse  hoth  were 
with  equal  zeal  laboring  to  explain  and  establish  the  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tores^  against  which  nothing  was  looked  upon  as  of  any  avail.  He  was  gen- 
tle only  when  compared  with  Luther,  for  he  was  really  impetuous  and  easily 
excited.  He  was  timid  and  sometimes  yielding  from  his  anxiety  lest  in  the 
excitement  of  oontroversy  Christianity  itself  should  be  lost  sight  of,  (a)  and 
beoAose  he  coold  make  proper  allowance  for  the  position  of  an  opponent, 
while  Luther  dashed  onward  to  his  conquests  without  looking  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left.  He  had  more  learning  and  eloquence,  but  leas  strength  of  char- 
acter, less  depth  of  feeling,  and  less  creative  enthusiasm  than  Luther.  The 
poaition  which  he  assumed,  and  which  nature  seemed  to  have  designed  for 
him  with  respect  to  Luther,  was  that  of  a  trusty  counsellor  and  assistant. 
There  were  seasons  when  he  felt  lonely  in  Saxony,  (b)  and  was  wounded  by 
Lather,  but  there  was  something  in  the  latter  which  he  reverenced  as  almost 
divine,  and  which  he  never  ventured  to  restrain,  (c)  Although  he  was  con- 
tetedly  the  first  among  the  theologians  of  his  party,  he  often  betook  himself 
Ibndly  to  his  classics,  and  Luther  found  it  necessary  to  hold  him  firmly  to  his 
theological  Lectures,  (d)  The  division  of  the  Church  produced  a  pang  of  the 
moat  intense  grief  in  his  guileless  spirit,  (e) 

i  814.    Appeal  to  the  Christian  Nohility  of  the  German  ITation, 

The  German  knighthood  formed  a  kind  of  third  estate,  which  took  rank 
after  the  princes  and  the  bishops,  and  was  determined  to  maintain  freedom 
for  themselves,  if  not  for  the  common  people.  At  the  head  of  this  order  in 
respect  to  power  at  that  time,  stood  Francis  of  SicTcingen  (d.  1528),  a  man 
▼iolent  in  assault,  but  a  shield  to  all  who  were  oppressed,  (a)  In  respect  to 
intellectual  infinence,  however,  no  one  was  superior  to  Ulrich  of  Hutten  (d. 
1528),  the  knight  that  never  rested,  that  never  hesitated  to  oppose  every 
form  of  injnstioe,  and  long  before  Luther^s  appearance  had  boldly  attacked 
popes  and  monks  with  his  utmost  satirical  power.  This  bold  knight  now 
gave  his  hand  for  the  assistance  of  Luther  in  the  great  contest  with  the  king- 
dom of  Antichrist,  believing  that  in  doing  so  he  was  struggling  for  the  lib- 
erty of  Germany.  (6)  It  was  to  the  German  nobles,  many  of  whom  offered 
Mther  an  asylum  or  their  swords  to  the  reformer,  as  the  genuine  representa- 
tives of  his  people,  that  Luther  addressed  his  pamphlet  on  the  improvement  of 
Ofaristian  morality,  (c)  In  the  introduction  he  pointed  out  how  the  Romanists 
had  intrenched  themselves  against  the  Reformation  within  three  walls :  Threat- 
en them  with  the  secular  power,  they  cry  out,  *^  The  spiritual  power  is  supe- 
rior t  ^    Ply  them  with  arguments  from  the  Scriptures,  they  exclaim,  *^  The 

a)  Corp.  Rff.  toL  L  p.  898.  918.       h)  lb.  vol.  I.  p.  859. 

c)  lb.  Tol.  I.  Pl  811.       d)  lb.  p.  606fl.  677.    De  WttU  vol  IL  pi  60& 

«)  Corp.  Rtf.  Tol.  I.  p.  1110. 

a)  ffmb.  Leodii  L.  de  reb.  gestls  et  ealamttoso  obita  Fr.  de  Sick.  (Frthsr  vol.  IIL  p.  295).  EL 
jnmdk,  Fr.  t.  &  Binttg.  1887m.  8  Tola. 

h)  W«rke  ed.  by  MUneh,  Brl.  liilsB.  0  vols.  Selection  and  Trana  Lps.  1S828.  8  vol8.~Z..  Scht^ 
barit  n.  V.  H.  Lpa.  1791.  Mohniks^  Jogundlehen  U.  Grelfliw.  1816.  WagenseO,  U.  v.  H.  NOrnU 
lan.    K.  «.  Brwuntno^  U.  t.  H.  1848&  8  vols.    Comp.  Hist  poL  BL  1889.  vol  lY.  H.  68.  Sa. 

c)  Aug.  ISMl    In  Walch  toL  X  p.  896aBi 
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pope  alone  can  explain  the  word  of  God  I "  Appeal  to  a  general  conndl,  and 
they  reply,  ^*  None  bnt  the  pope  can  sommon  or  preside  over  it  1 "  He  then 
proceeded  to  break  through  these  walls  with  the  assertion  that  every  real 
Christian  belonged  to  the  spiritual  order,  and  appealed  to  the  great  body  at 
Christians  as  the  real  sovereigns  in  each  congregation,  to  whom  he  presented 
the  articles  of  the  reformation,  for  which  they  shoald  contend  as  for  a  na- 
tional interest.  These  were :  The  reduction  of  the  luxuriant  extravagance 
of  the  papal  court,  security  against  the  gradual  exhaustion  of  .the  German 
people  by  Roman  avarice,  the  independent  appointment  of  Germans  to  eccle- 
siastical offices  in  Germany,  the  final  decision  of  all  trials  before  German 
courts,  the  abolition  of  the  servile  oaths  which  bishops  were  required  to 
receive,  the  surrender  of  all  secular  power  then  held  by  the  pope,  so  fur  as 
it  was  founded  upon  pretended  donations  and  usurpations,  the  limitation  of 
the  orders  of  mendicant  friars,  the  restoration  of  the  convents  to  their  origi- 
nal design  as  simple  Christian  schools,  the  abolition  of  compulsory  celibacy, 
reconciliation  with  the  Bohemians  on  reasonable  conditions,  the  abrogation 
of  the  canonical  law,  the  discontinuance  of  the  idolatrous  homage  generally 
paid  to  Aristotle,  and  of  the  worship  of  the  smnts,  and  finally  the  improve- 
ment of  the  course  of  academic  studies  and  of 'popular  education.  With  the 
grief  of  a  Christian  and  the  indignation  of  a  German  heart,  the  pope  was 
here  called  to  account  for  teaching  by  his  indulgences  a  noble  and  nncere 
nation  to  practise  deception  and  perjury,  and  the  Germans  are  exhorted  to 
hunt  out  all  papal  messengers  with  their  merchandise,  and  expel  them  finom 
the  country.  Indeed,  this  pamphlet  was  a  public  disruption  from  Home,  and 
a  general  summons  to  the  nation  to  do  the  same.  With  terrible  eloquence 
the  national  feeling  was  aroused  by  a  relentless  exposure  of  all  those  indigni- 
ties which  had  been  endured  for  centuries  with  a  German  good  nature,  bnt 
which  had  only  provoked  derision  at  Home.  The  revolutionary  character  of 
the  reformation  was  decided  by  this  little  work.  Luther,  however,  in  th^ 
most  absolute  manner  declined  all  offers  of  the  sword  which  were  made  U^ 
him  by  the  knights.  As  the  world  had  been  created  and  the  Churdi  htiA^ 
been  originally  established  by  the  word  of  God,  he  had  no  doubt  that  t^^ 
restoration  of  the  Church  could  be  effected  by  the  same  means,  (d) 

§  815.     T?ie  Babylonian  Captivity  and  Christian  Frtedon^ 

Luther^s  army  was  his  ever  fresh  and  always  interesting  writings, 
these  he  sent  forth  with  a  rapid  development  of  mental  power.  The 
which  he  called  the  Babylonian  Captivity  of  the  Church  (a)  commences  with 
expression  of  thanks  to  his  opponents  for  assisting  him  so  much  in  his  attain—^' 
ment  of  truth,  and  an  announcement  that  he  must  now  reject  what  he  hn/^^ 
in  the  beginning  of  the  controversy  conceded.  In  the  course  of  the  debatc^^ 
it  had  become  evident  to  him  that  indulgences  were  nothing  bnt  a 
trick  of  Roman  sycophants,  that  the  papacy  itself  was  not  even  a  human,  but 
a  devilish  institution,  that  the  cup  in  the  sacrament  belonged  to  the  people, 

d)  Seokend,  I.  S  88.  p.  198. 

a)  Oct.  «,  1020.    0pp.  Jon.  Tom.  IL  p.  SSOsa.     Walch  toL  XIX.  p.  1«. 
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thai  the  mass  was  not  a  sacrifice  nor  a  good  work,  and  that  the  newly-dis- 
eorered  doctrine  of  transabstantiation,  or  any  view  which  asserted  a  real 
connection  between  the  consecrated  bread  and  the  divine  body,  was  not  ne- 
cessary to  faith.  The  only  sacraments  allowed  to  be  of  divine  institution 
were  baptism,  penance,  and  the  Lord^s  Sapper.  In  opposition  to  a  reliance 
opon  the  ontward  Ohnrch  and  its  forms,  he  introduced  the  doctrine  of  the 
saving  power  of  faith  alone.  Christian  liberty,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be 
feltered  by  any  statutes  and  arbitrary  vows  like  those  which  required  fast-  * 
ings,  donations,  pilgrimages,  and  monasticism.  This  declaration  he  said  might 
be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  recantation  which  had  been  demanded  of  him. 
And  yet,  at  an  interview  with  Miltitz  at  Lichtenburg  (Oct.  12,  1520),  Luther 
once  more  allowed  himself  to  imagine  that  a  reconciliation  was  possible,  (/;)  and 
that  he  might  lay  a  foundation  for  it,  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  Christian  Free- 
dom, in  the  spirit  of  the  old  mystics,  exalted  above  the  pending  controversy, 
bnt  with  the  whole  reformation  in  his  heart,  (c)  A  Christian  man  was  repre- 
sented as  a  free  lord  of  all  things  by  a  faith  which  commits  his  soul  to  Christy 
and  as  a  king  and  priest,  subject  to  no  law  and  dependent  upon  nothing  ex- 
ternal. And  yet  this  Christian  man  was  a  servant  of  all  things,  since  from  a 
regard  to  the  divine  will  he  endeavored  to  be  useful  to  all  around  him. 
From  kindness  of  heart,  and  not  as  a  matter  necessary  to  piety  or  salvation, 
he  might  even  comply  with  the  innumerable  mandate  of  the  pope,  just  as 
Mary  conformed  to  the  custom  of  purification,  as  Paul  circumcised  Timothy, 
and  as  Christ  paid  tribute.  Such  was  the  discourse  which  Luther  sent  to  Leo 
X^  accompanied  with  a  letter  (d)  full  of  expressions  of  personal  regard,  but 
with  sentiments  of  a  lofty  self-respect.  He  at  the  same  time  exhorted  Leo, 
aa  St.  Bernard  once  did  his  Eugenius,  to  remember  that  he  was  as  a  lamb  in 
the  midst  of  wolves,  or  as  Daniel  sitting  among  the  lions,  and  to  avoid  the 
catastrophe  which  could  not  much  longer  be  delayed,  by  a  reformation  of  his 
infected  court  and  of  the  general  Church.  The  noble  Medici  was  delighted 
with  the  fine  talents  displayed  by  brother  Martin,  but  was  disposed  to  regard 
the  whole  controversy  as  a  mere  quarrel  among  the  monks,  (e) 

§  816.     The  Fire  Signal 

The  opinion,  however,  prevailed  at  Rome,  that  this  perilous  controversy 
could  be  annihilated  by  a  sudden  blow,  (a)  A  bull  was  issued  on  June  16, 
1520,  in  which  forty-one  propositions  taken  from  Luther^s  writings  were  con- 
demned, his  works  were  ordered  to  be  burned  wherever  they  were  found, 
and  he  himself  was  excommunicated  unless  he  recanted  within  sixty  days, 
after  which  every  Christian  magistrate  was  required  to  imprison  him  and 


I)  l>e  W«tU  ToL  I.  p.  49&    J.  O.  Vraytm,  Eel  Gescb.  (Zeitsch.  t  tliQr.  Gosch.  1S58.  II.  2.) 

e)  De  Hbertate  cbr.  Ylt  1520.  4  (Oi>p.  Jen.  Tb.  L  ]>.  646.)  Yon  Freibelt  einca  Cbriat^nmenschen. 
Witt  IMO.  4.  (  Watch  vol.  XIX.  pt  1206.) 

<0  After  Oct  18.  dated  back  to  S«pt  6, 1620.  Ep.  Latberiana  ad  Leo  X.  Witt  1520.  4.  publbhed 
at  tbe  aune  ttme  In  German.    D4  Wette  toI.  L  p.  49788. 

<)  After  Bandelll  GerdM^  II.  £▼.  ren.  toI  L  p.  205. 

o)  Literae  eujutdam  (Pirckbelmer)  e  Roma.  {Riederer^  Nacbrr.  z.  K.  Gel.  n.  Bucliergeach. 
A]td.  I'M.  vol  L  p^  179S8.)    Sarpi^  H.  Cona  Trid.  voL  L  p.  15a.    PaUavic.  II.  Cone  Trid.  I,  20. 
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deliver  him  at  Rome.  (6)    This  bull  was  brought  to  Germany  by  £ck  as  a 
token  of  his  victory.    The  heart  of  Luther  now  became  strong  as  be  saw 
that  the  die  was  cast,  and  he  no  longer  doubted  that  the  pope  was  antichrist 
His  works  were  burned  in  Mentz,  Cologne,  and  Louvain,  but  in  mafiy  cities 
those  who  endeavored  to  execute  the  bull  met  with  severe  abu.^  and  in  the 
electorate  of  Saxony,  in  accordance  with  the  precedent  given  by  the  Univer- 
sity, it  was  rejected.  («)    Luther  published  a  pamphlet  in  oi^>osition  to  this 
bull  of  Antichrist,  renewed  his  appeal  from  the  pope  as  from  an  obdurate 
heretic  to  an  independent  Christian  council,  (d)  and  on  the  10th  Dec.,  1520, 
at  the  head  of  a  procession  of  students,  he  went  out  of  the  city  by  the 
Elster-gate,  and  threw  the  bull,  together  with  the  book  of  the  canon  law, 
into  the  flames.    At  the  same  time  he  offered  up  thanks  for  the  burning  of 
his  own  writings,  and  declared  his  present  act  the  fire-signal  of  his  irrevoca- 
ble renunciation  of  the  papacy.    Other  books  of  his  opponents  were  aIbo 
committed  to  the  same  flames  by  other  hands,  (e) 

§  817.    Political  Belatwiu  until  1621. 

In  the  legal  condition  in  which  the  German  empire  then  was,  commoa 
measures  either  for  good  or  for  evil  were  equally  difficult.    The  chivalrou 
emperor  Maximilian,  that  he  might  effect  a  reformation,  had  at  one  time 
seriously  entertained  the  strange  idea  of  becoming  a  pope  himself,  (ft)   It 
was  not  therefore  consistent  for  him  to  attempt  any  thing  rashly  against  one 
who  was  contending  against  Roman  abuses.    After  his  death  (Jan.  IStb, 
1519),  nothing  of  a  violent  nature  could  be  undertaken  against  Luther  while 
the  elector  of  Saxony  was  the  imperial  regent  in  Lower  Germany.     Charln 
I.  and  Francis  I.  were  candidates  for  the  German  crown.    The  influence  of 
the  pope  was  secretly  opposed  to  France,  and  as  long  as  he  had  hope  of  8l^ 
cess  he  openly  protested  against  Spain.    Frederic  the  Wi^e  declined  accept- 
ing the  crown  when  it  was  offered  to  him,  on  the  ground  that  the  power  of 
his  house  was  insufficient  to  maintain  it.    It  was  principally  through  hifl 
influence  that  Charles  was  elected.    The  Emperor  Charles  V.,  on  his  way  to 
his  flrst  Diet  at  Worms,  was  saluted  with  si)lendid  promises  if  he  would  in 
the  spirit  of  the  German  people  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  movement 
for  the  establishment  of  a  national  Church.    His  mind,  however,  was  now 
occupied  with  preparations  to  contend  with  Francis  I.  for  the  sovereignty  of 
Italy.    The  natural  policy  of  the  pope  with  respect  to  this  contest  was  openly 
to  attach  himself  to  the  party  of  him  who  might  for  the  time  be  Tiotoriooa, 
and  yet  secretly  to  support  the  vanquished.    The  conduct  of  the  emperor 
with  regard  to  Luther  depended  very  much  upon  his  interest  and  policy  in 
this  struggle.    Just  as  he  was  about  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  pope,  whose 
assistance  he  needed  in  Spain,  he  was  compelled  to  pay  deference  to  the  feel- 


b)  Exrarge  Domine :  Bullsram  ampl.  Col.  ed.  Coqit^  P.  IIL  vol  IIL  p.  4878B.    With  Muttm^ 
AnnLin  IFa^A  vol  XV.  pc  1681ml 

e)  Riederer^  Ge«cli.  der  darch  Pablic  d.  Bolle  gegen  Lnth.  erregten  unrahen.  Altd.  v.  SiftnU 

<f)  Walch  vol.  XV.  p.  17888B.  19098S.       «)  lb.  p.  1926«l 

a)  SaL  Cypriaf^  de  Max.  I.  PontiflcAtam  M.  affectante.  (Dst.  variL  arf .  Gob.  ITQOu  4) 
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faigB  of  Frederie  the  Wise,  who  continually  demanded  that  Luther  ahodld 
be  tried  before  an  impartial  tribunaL  Ilenoe  even  a  second  bull  of  ezcom- 
mnnication  isaned  against  Luther  (Jan.  8d,  1521),  the  object  of  which  was  to 
deprive  him  and  his  followers,  reproachfully  called  Lutherans,  of  all  the 
privileges  of  men  and  Christians,  produced  no  effect  whatever,  (b)  Spalatu 
ft  tut,  the  learned  and  sincere  friend  of  the  elector  as  well  as  of  Luther,  (c)  at 
the  request  of  his  master  made  every  effort  to  moderate  the  rapidity  of  Ln- 
ther^s  course.  The  attempt,  however,  was  without  success,  and  the  reformer 
only  asked  that  his  sovereign  would  allow  him  to  proceed  at  liis  own  peril, 
as  he  had  no  &ar  that  the  power  of  God  would  be  impeded. 

§  818.     The  Diet  at  Worms,  1621. 

L  Aete  LuttMil  In  eomitUs  Wormat  ed.  PoUiearitu^  Yit  154C  (0pp.  Jen.  vol  IL  p.  48d8.) 
Walek  ToL  XV.  pi  S062a&  vol.  XXIL  p.  202tf«.  FdriUmann^  new  Urkandenb.  vol  L  p.  STas. 
Spaiatin.  Ann.  p.  88e8w  Sleidan.  L  IIL  p.  Zlt^—Cochlaeut  (Col  1568.)  pi  ASm.  Parody :  PmsIo 
Martini  Lntb.  aeeund.  Maroellotn.  {GerdetU  Munam.  vol  IL  N.  0.) 

II.  Bayt^  L.  z.  Womui  HaL  (1617.)  1824  Zimmer,  L.  z.  W.  Ueldelb.  ISit—yontceiUr,  Wieder- 
erino.  an  L.  u.  d.  Be£  Maine  1821. 

The  legate  AUander  demanded  of  the  states  of  the  empire  at  Worms, 
that  in  order  to  carry  out  effectually  the  papal  excommunication,  Luther 
dioald  be  jdaced  under  the  ban  of  the  empire.  The  demand,  however,  that 
be  should  be  condemned  without  a  hearing,  was  regarded  as  inconsistent 
with  Gennan  usage.  The  stntee  made  a  distinction  between  the  opinions 
whieh  he  entertained  respecting  the  constitution  of  the  Church  and  those 
which  were  opposed  to  the  fiiith  of  their  ancestors.  With  regard  to  the 
former,  they  were  disposed  to  deal  very  leniently  with  him  even  if  he  should 
reftise  to  retract  what  he  had  published,  but  with  regard  to  the  latter  they 
were  willing  to  take  his  case  into  consideration,  (a)  On  receiving  a  citation 
and  a  pledge  of  safe  conduct  from  the  emperor,  Luther  came  to  Worms, 
though  he  regarded  his  situation  much  like  that  of  Huss  at  Constance.  On 
the  l7th  and  18th  of  April  he  stood  before  the  emperor  and  the  imperial 
diet.  At  the  doee  of  a  discreet  defence,  in  which  he  showed  why  he  could 
not  retract  what  he  had  written,  either  with  respect  to  the  word  of  Ood  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  against  the  ungodly  conduct  of  the  pope,  or  yet 
against  the  wicked  advocates  of  the  pope,  his  last  words  were,  ^^  Unless  I  am 
refuted  and  convinced  by  proofs  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  by  phun,  lucid, 
and  evident  argument,  I  yield  my  £aith  neither  to  the  pope  nor  to  the  coun- 
ofls  alone,  for  it  is  clear  as  the  day  that  they  have  frequcntiy  erred  and  con- 
tradicted each  other.  Until  so  convinced,  I  can  and  will  retract  nothing,  for 
it  ia  neither  safe  nor  expedient  to  act  against  conscience.  Here  I  stand,  I 
can  do  nothing  else ;  God  help  roe  I  Amen."  In  subsequent  communica- 
tions with  a  committee  of  the  princes,  when  it  was  proposed  that  he  should 
intmst  hia  cause  to  the  diet  or  to  a  council,  he  remained  constant  to  his 


h)  Raynaid,  ad  a.  Id21.  N.  Ian     Walch  vol  XV.  p.  8080. 

e)  Spal  blat  Nachlata.  n.  Briefe,  ed.  begun  bjr  Keud^cler  and  L.  PreUer^  1.  toL  Jena.  1851. 
(I  81 L  n.  b.)    Wagn§r^  O.  SpaL  Altenb.  1880.    PerthtL,  0.  Sp.  in  emend,  aacrr.  merlta.  Jena.  184a 
fl)  Ramt4  ToL  L  pk  876a. 
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avowal  that  he  could  yield  to  nothiDg  but  the  Holy  Scriptures  or  to  reason- 
able argument,  and  since  the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged  was  not  bis 
own,  but  the  cause  of  God,  he  could  not  commit  it  to  the  hands  even  of  his 
dearest  fncnds.  (h)  The  promise  of  the  emperor  to  afford  him  a  safe  conduct 
was  sacredly  fulfilled.  On  the  26th  of  May,  when  many  of  the  states  had 
left  the  diet,  sentence  was  pronounced  against  Luther  and  all  his  adherents, 
and  permission  was  given  to  any  one  to  assault  their  persons  and  seize  upon 
their  property,  (c)  But  Luther's  heroic  confession  had  won  the  hearts  of  the 
people  more  than  ever  to  himself,  and  the  very  members  of  the  diet  who 
condemned  him  in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  law,  presented  to 
the  same  assembly  101  articles  of  complaint  against  the  Roman  See.  (d) 

§  819.     The  Wartburg,  and  the  Tumult  at  Wittenberg^  1521,  1522. 

I>6  Wttte  Tol.  L  \-\Zt.—AtiQu«tint  Antonii  D«.  de  Patmo  Lnth.  HaL  1696.  and  oft«D.    C 
KohUry  Lath.  a.  d.  Wartbarg.  Eisen.  1T9S.  •! 

On  the  4th  of  May,  while  Luther  was  on  his  journey  homewards,  he  was 
seized  by  a  company  of  horsemen,  who,  according  to  a  previous  understand- 
ing with  the  elector,  conveyed  him  to  the  fortress  of  the  Warthurg.    Here 
ho  lived  under  the  name  of  Yonker  George,  often  sick,  depressed  in  sfiirits, 
and  lamented  in  all  parts  of  Germany  as  lost.    The  bold  publications,  how- 
ever, which  he  sent  forth  from  his  retreat  until  after  the  middle  of  summer, 
against  the  necessity  of  auricular  confession,  masses  for  the  dead,  monastic 
vows,  and  the  new  idol  of  the  archbishop  of  Mentz,  gave  unequivocal  evi- 
dence that  Luther  was  still  alive.    The  Elector  Albert  of  Mentz  humbled 
himself  under  the  severe  reproof  administered  by  the  condemned  monk,  {a) 
Meanwhile,  the  brethren  of  his  order  connected  with  a  monastery  in  Witta- 
berg,  shut  up  their  convent  and  abolished  the  practice  of  private  masses.   A 
few  of  the  priests  renounced  celibacy  and  were  married.  (6)    On  Christniw 
day  the  Lord's  Supper  was  administered  by  CarUtadt  in  both  kinds  and  in 
the  German  language.     These  proceedings  were  approved  by  Luther  and 
tolerated  by  the  elector,  who  only  required  that  no  innovations  should  be 
introduced  until  all  had  become  imited  and  satisfied  with  respect  to  them  by 
means  of  written  and  oral  discussions  and  sermons,  {c)    But  when  Carlswlt 
proceeded  so  far  as  to  disturb  public  worship,  demolish  the  images  of  tbe 
saints,  and  commit  other  wild  acts  of  violence,  and  when  prophets  came 
from  Zwickau  with  menaces  according  to  their  caprice  against  Church,  and 
State,  and  Science,  Luther  could  no  longer  be  restrained  by  his  friends.  ^ 
the  beginning  of  March,  1522,  he  left  the  Wartburg,  amused  himself  in  tbe 
course  of  his  journey  with  his  knightly  incognito,  (d)  and  in  the  subliflW 

V)  nier.  Vehu9,  CL  s.  Ycrbandl.  m.  Lather,  ed.  by  Seidemann.  (Zettecb.  C  hist  Th.  1851.  H- 1) 
e)  GoMcuty  Constt  Imp.  vol.  IL  p.  143ss.     Wah-h  vol.  XY.  p.  22648.    Dated  back  to  Ibj  & 
d)  IToicA  vol  XV.  p.  2a&8. 

a)  De  WfUs  vol.  II.  p.  1129«.     Wahh  vol.  XIX.  p.  65688. 

h)  J.  Q,  Walter^  prima  gloria  Cloroptmlae  re^titutae  Luthero  vlndlcata.  Neoat  ad.  Oi  !<<«•  ^ 
VtwenvMiyw  in  Stud.  u.  Krit  1S31.  II.  1. 
c)  Corp,  R^.  ToL  L  p.  650. 
cO  Uelv.  Alman.  1806.  p.  119sb.    Burnet,  Jo.  Eeesler,  genannt  Abenarioa  8.  OalL  188&  ^^ 
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calmnees  of  one  who  felt  that  he  was  acting  by  divine  direction,  (e)  wrote  an 
heroie  letter  to  the  elector  from  Borne.  He  then  preached  daily  daring  a 
whole  week  in  Wittenberg,  in  behalf  of  the  supreme  power  and  liberty  of 
the  spirit,  in  thoee  immortal  words  of  Christian  mildness  by  which  he  won 
the  hearts  of  his  hearers  in  favor  of  a  peaceable  development  of  a  reforma- 
tion founded  upon  voluntary  conviction  and  the  evident  letter  of  the  sacred 
Scriptiires.  (/) 

§  820.     System  of  Doctrines  and  the  Scriptures, 

The  scientific  representation  of  the  religions  principles  of  the  Reformation 
was  famished  by  Melancthon  in  his  Theohgy,  (a)  a  work  which  grew  oat  of  his 
Lectures  upon  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  It  had  its  origin  in  that  deep  con- 
sciousness of  human  impotence  on  account  of  sia,  which  is  exhibited  in  the 
Aagnstinian  doctrine  of  original  sin.  For  this  sin  of  the  human  race  Girist  has 
made  complete  satis&ction  to  divine  justice.  Hence  salvation  is  to  be  found  in 
faith  alone,  i.  e,  in  the  surrender  of  the  whole  spirit  to  Christ,  and  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  Church  and  all  kinds  of  works  are  profitable  only  so  far  as  they 
proceed  from  faith.  K  this  grand  but  simple  system  of  faith  was  sufScient 
to  vindicate  the  reformation  in  the  opinion  of  literary  men,  the  opposition 
of  the  Roman  Church  to  the  word  of  God  in  the  Scriptures  was  its  most  suc- 
cessful plea  in  the  minds  of  the  common  people.  In  his  solitude  in  the 
Wartburg,  Luther  had  translated  the  Xew  Testament  principally  from  the 
original  text  into  the  German  language.  After  revising  it  in  company  with 
Melancthon,  he  published  this  work  in  1522.  A  translation  of  each  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  afterwards  appeared,  in  composing  which  he 
was  assisted  by  the  counsel  of  his  fHends.  It  displays  a  strong  prejudice  iu 
favor  of  that  which  had  before  been  regarded  as  the  true  rendering,  but  it  is 
DO  less  distinguished  for  its  extreme  conscientiousness.  They  thus  succeeded, 
in  1584,  in  printing  the  whole  Sacred  Scriptures,  a  master-piece  of  the  Ger- 
man language  and  heart,  and  forming  the  basis  on  which  were  established 
the  Scriptural  phraseology  and  spirit  of  the  people  for  many  generations,  (h) 

§  821.     The  Diet  at  Nuremlerg,  1522,  1528. 
WalcK  ToL  XV.  p.  SCMMm.    Raynald.  ad  ann.  1522. 

The  emperor  was  busy  in  Spain  with  his  war  against  France,  his  brother, 
the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  was  threatened  by  the  Turks,  and  at  the  head  of 
the  empire  stood  a  regency  chosen  by  the  states.  Tlie  execution  of  the  edict 
<tf  Worms  was  therefore  left  to  the  will  of  each  state.  Leo  was  succeeded 
by  Hadrian  F/.,  an  honest  native  of  the  Netherlands,  who  had  been  edu- 
cated in  the  scholastic  manner,  and  was  as  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  ne- 

d)  JH  WdU  ro\,  IL  p.  ISTsa. 
/)  WoMi  ToL  XX  pi  ea& 

a)  Lod  eommaoea  reram  theol  Wit  1621.  and  oft«n.  Strobd^  Yra.  e.  Litcratorgesch.  von  MeL 
LueL  Altd.  n.  N&rnb.  (in&)  1782. 

h)  UMt  wilt  with  Lather^s  eorreetiont,  104S.— ZkM.  Bendbr.  ▼.  Dollmetachen  der  11.  9.  ( Walch 
ToL  XXL  pi  SltaL)  MathMiw^  Idth  Fred.— Paru«r,  Gesch.  d.  BibelQbere.  L.  N&rnb.  (17SS.)  1791. 
Markelndts^  d.  rel  Werth  d.  Blbeiabere.  L.  Brl  1S15.  H.  Schott,  Qeach.  d.  Bibelbbeni  L.  Li« 
1S3S.     G.  W.  SopA  WOrdlg.  d.  Lntb.  Bibdyerdeutsch.  Namb.  18«7. 
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oeesitj  of  a  reformation  as  of  the  heretical  nature  of  Lnther's  doctrinee.  (a) 
Hence  his  legate  Ghitregati^  at  the  Diet  of  Nuremberg^  on  the  one  hand  de- 
manded that  the  edict  against  Lnther  should  be  executed  as  though  it  were 
against  a  second  Mohammed,  and  suggested  that  the  insurrection  now 
directed  against  the  spiritual,  would  soon  bo  turned  against  the  civH  rulers; 
and  on  the  other,  acknowledged  the  necessity  of  a  reformation,  and  promised 
that  it  should  be  effected  in  a  lawfbl  manner  in  the  head  and  members  of  tbt 
Ohnrch.  The  estates  fastened  upon  the  Eccond  part  of  this  communica- 
tion, and  hastened  to  bring  forward  a  hundred  articles  of  complaint  againit 
the  papal  see.  (b)  It  was  owing  to  these  abuses  they  declared  that  Lnther 
possessed  such  power,  and  a  genwal  rebeUion  would  therefore  be  the  probable 
consequence  of  any  violent  measures  for  his  destruction.  They  therefore  urged 
that  a  free  Christian  council  for  the  removal  of  these  grievances  should  bo 
held  within  a  year* in  some  German  city,  and  argned  tliat  until  it  might  be 
assembled  nothing  should  be  taught  but  the  pure  gospel,  with  mildness  and 
according  to  the  explanation  generally  received  by  the  Church.  HadrisD 
had  nothing  to  offer  at  this  turn  of  affairs  except  lamentations,  yet  he  was 
really  zealous  for  a  reformation,  and  actually  commenced  it  in  his  own  court. 
But  a  pope  who  was  obliged  to  regard  the  rights  and  wrongs  on  which  hv 
own  power  was  based,  was  necessarily  more  inefficient  in  this  matter  than  a 
professor  who  had  nothing  to  think  oS  but  eternal  truth  and  public  opinion. 

%  822.    Introduction  of  the  Reformation. 

The  divine  power  which  attended  Lnther  received  the  co-operation  of  the 
Humanists  with  all  their  worldly  wisdom,  and  the  Reformation  was  kx>ked 
upon  as  a  struggle  for  the  liberty  of  Germany.    Its  opponents  were  ridiculed 
as  blockheads  or  threatened  as  traitors.    Even  the  imitative  arts  came  to  the 
assistance  of  the  struggling  Church,  (a)    The  Wittenberg  Nightingale  aW* 
now  announced  the  opening  of  spring,  (Jb)  and  all  the  liberal-minded  youti^ 
gave  in  their  adherence  to  the  new  party,  which,  however,  professed  to  b^ 
merely  returning  to  the  God  of  ancient  times,  (r)    From  the  success  of  th^ 
movement  the  princes  expected  the  forfeited  property  of  the  Church,  tb^ 
priests  expected  wives,  and  the  people  freedom.  (<f)    It  was,  however,  thesr 
pure  enthusiasm  of  Lullier  and  the  introduction  of  a  new  form  of  the  Chris — - 
tian  spirit,  which  drew  these  favorable  influences  into  his  triumphal  march. 


a)  J.  F.  Buddem^  do  Pontiff  R.  qui  ref  fhutra  tentarant  Jeo.  1719.  4.  p.  89b^     C  Bunmamti^ 
Hftdr.  VI.  TnO-  <"!  Kb.  1787.  4.    J.  T.  L.  Dana,  Analecta  crlt  de  Adr.  YI.  Jen.  ISfSs.  2  P.  4 

b)  Die  100  B«flchwerden  d.  Deutachen  Nation,  m.  Aum.  t.  O,  M.  Wdttr,  Frk£  18ML  eumpk 
Ranke  voL  II.  p.  iOasw 

a)  Walch  vol  XIY.  p.  2108a.  vol.  XT.  p.  PSOsa.  German  Litany :  WaUh  vol  XY.  pu  SITSm. 
Caricatures:  SMd.  1.  XYI.  p.  261.  Pallavic  I,  25.  Spieker,  p.  657.  Canhral  plays:  />«  WHie 
vol.  I.  pi  51)1.  Mate  comedy :  Ma)u9,  Vita  ScnchL  Darl.  1687.  p.  M6s.  Papal  aaa  and  Mulch  calf: 
Walch  ToL  XIX.  p.  2408.  J.  Voifft,  Pasquille,  Spottlieder,  n.  Sckmalucfar.  a.  d.  1.  Ilttlt«  d. 
16.  Jahrli.  {Raumer't  hist  Taschenbach.  1S83.  p.  820as.)  Pip^r,  MytboU  d.  ebr.  Koaat  veL  I. 
p.  8168. 

h)  Hans  Sachs :  Wittenb.  Nachtlgall.  1528.  Disi>otacion  zw.  e.  Gborherm  vu  e.  Scbnbmachcr. 
1524. 4.—R  J.  KimtMly  de  J.  Sachsio,  quantum  ad  rempobL  cbrlst  YaliierU  iwtaaimiMlam  Qtr. 
1887. 

c)  Yom  alten  n.  nQen  Oott,  Glaoben  n.  Ler.  1521.  4. 

d)  J.  Maroe,  UfMcben  d.  schnellen  Yerbreit  d.  Set  Mains  18M. 
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and  wUob  was  alone  able  to  shake  the  yet  colossal  power  of  Oatholicism, 
withont  ezhaostiDg  in  the  struggle  the  strength  to  form  a  new  ecdesiastical 
establishment.  The  introdnction  of  the  Reformatio^  in  particular  localities 
generallj  took  place  in  the  following  manner :  some  individuals  in  the  con* 
gregation,  by  means  of  Luther's  writings,  were  led  to  perceive  the  inconsis- 
tency of  the  existing  state  of  the  Ghurch  with  genuine  Christianity ;  then 
some  preacher,  probably  an  Augustinian,  possibly  a  Franciscan  monk  of  the 
same  views,  would  draw  the  multitude  after  him ;  then  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass  would  be  discontinued  in  spite  of  much  opposition  from  the  spiritual  or 
the  secular  authorities,  and  finally,  divine  worship  in  the  language  of  the 
people  would  be  commenced,  with  a  strange  confusion,  at  first,  of  various 
usages.  The  people  were  seized  with  a  horror  of  the  papacy,  and  in  almost 
every  place  where  the  popular  will  prevailed,  as  in  the  imperial  cities,  the 
Reformation  was  triumphant.  Instead  of  guiding  these  great  popular  move- 
ments, the  princes  were  rather  borne  along  by  them.  Frederic  the  Wi9e  died 
(May  6, 1625)  trusting  to  the  grace  of  God  through  the  righteousness  of 
Christ.  His  brother  and  successor,  John  the  Comtant^  a  mild  and  sincere 
ruler,  was  devoted  with  all  his  heart  both  to  the  cause  and  to  the  person  of 
Luther.  Philip^  the  youthful  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  after  the  Diet  of  Worms, 
jmned  the  party  of  the  Reformation,  became  a  personal  friend  of  Melanc- 
thon,  and  declared  (1525)  that  he  would  rather  part  with  his  lands  and  sub- 
jects than  to  abandon  the  word  of  God.  As  a  leader  of  his  party  he  was 
crafty  but  at  the  same  time  upright,  fond  of  novelties,  a  pious  Christian,  and 
a  firm  friend  of  the  Bible,  but  either  independent  of  the  theologians,  or  with 
a  nngular  scrupulosity  bringing  them  to  his  terms,  full  of  confidence  not  only 
in  divine  aid,  but  in  the  worldly  means  by  which  a  spiritual  revolution  was 
to  be  efEected,  intelligent,  and  in  his  best  days  powerful,  (e)  In  Prussia^ 
where  the  German  order  was  already  despised,  the  gospel  entered  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances.  Oeorge  of  PolenU^  Bishop  of  Samland,  hav- 
ing oondocted  himself  at  an  earlier  period  of  life  as  became  a  pious  priest  of 
Doble  blood,  now  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  reforming  party,  and  on 
Christmas  day,  1523,  in  the  cathedral  at  KOnigsberg,  proclaimed  with  great 
joy  that  the  Saviour  had  been  once  more  born  for  his  people.  The  Grand 
Master,  Albert  of  Braiidenburg^  gave  to  all  princes  and  bishops  the  example 
of  a  soooeesful  secession  from  the  Church  and  the  empire,  by  receiving  the 
hereditary  dukedom  of  Prussia  as  a  fief  from  the  Polish  crown  (1525).  (/)  In 
the  South,  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria,  in  consequence  of  the  spirit  which  prevailed 
in  thdr  university  at  Ingolstadt,  and  the  favor  of  the  pope,  enjoyed  nearly  all 
the  political  advantages  of  the  Reformation,  and  formed  a  wall  of  defence 
fM  the  old  faith,  {g)    In  the  North,  George^  Duke  of  Saxony ^  was  personally 


i)  Ch.  9.  B&mmel^  Pblllpp.  d.  Orosnn.  Qieflsen.  1880.  8  Tola.  "Sew  Beitrr.  z.  Gesch.  PhlL  ed.  bj 
DuOtfT,  Damnt  1848.  W.  Munschsr^  Qetfch.  d.  hes«.  ref.  K.  Casa.  18S0.  F.  W.  IIuMenhnmp^  heis. 
KOeseh.  im  Zetta.  d.  Bef.  Marb.  18M.  vol  I.  Cknnp.  TheoL  BriofWechsel  zw.  Pbil.  v.  H.  u.  0«iorg  t. 
8M:hieo.  (Zeftaeb.  C  hM.  Tb.  1S40.  H.  2.) 

/)  Condones  aacraa  O.  Poleatt%  ed.  A.  R.  OebMr^  Regfom.  1S4a  4.  J.  Voigt,  Briefw.  d.  be* 
rftbmt  Gelebrten  m.  Albrecbt  r.  Pr.  Kfinigsb.  1841.— ^A««a,  de  prlmis  sarror.  refonnatorfbtu  in 
Pr««l«.  Beglom.  8  P.  1885  et  1827.    A.  Lambeck^  Geseh.  d.  Kef.  in  Westpr.  Thorn.  1850. 

g)  V.  A.  WlnUTf  Qeeeh.  d.  ey.  Ldire  In  n.  doroh  B«iern.  Munch.  1809&  8  vola 
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anxioufl  for  a  reformation,  but  one  which  should  be  founded  upon  old  Ofttho> 
lio  grounds,  and  conducted  by  the  legitimate  authorities,  and  not  by  a  cloii|- 
tered  monk,  {h)  The  complete  accomplishment  of  the  Reformation  some- 
times occasioned  much  inconvenience  to  those  who  adhered  to  the  andent 
Ohurch,  and  such  as  resided  in  oonyents  especially  were  driren  forth  upon 
the  wide  world ;  but  in  general  the  Reformation  necessarily  triumphed  l^ 
the  power  of  an  unbiassed  conviction.  The  Catholic  Ohurch,  on  the  other 
hand,  protected  all  its  established  possessionA  not  only  by  calumnies  upon 
Luther's  doctrines,  but  by  a  rigorous  censorship,  by  restraints  upon  literary 
investigations,  imprisonment,  banishment,  and  other  violent  measures.  Some 
were  even  deprived  of  life.  Luther  praised  tlie  I/>rd  that  even  this  glory  of 
the  apostolic  Church  was  now  restored  to  the  world.  {() 

§  828.  Commencement  of  the  Divteion  in  Germany^  1624-1525. 

Clement  YIL  perceived  the  impending  danger  and  made  every  exertfon 
to  avert  it.  At  the  Diet  of  Nuremberg  (1524)  his  legate,  Campe^^,  de- 
clared that  the  list  of  grievances  which  had  been  presented  was  regarded  at 
Rome  as  the  work  of  a  few  evil-minded  persons,  but  the  utmost  that  he  eoold 
obtain  was  the  promise  that  the  edict  of  Worms  should  be  executed  as  ftr 
as  was  practicable  for  each  state  of  the  empire.  It  was  at  the  same  tims 
decided  that  the  empire  itself  would  soon  after  at  a  diet  appointed  at  Speyer 
(Spire)  undertake  the  regulation  of  ecclesiastical  affiiirs.  (a)  The  legate  aba 
succeeded  in  forming  at  Ratishon  an  alliance  between  Ferdinand  of  Austiiii 
the  Dukes  of  Bavaria  and  most  of  the  bishops  in  the  south  of  (Germany,  by 
the  terms  of  which  an  apparent  reformation  was  accepted  of  under  his 
sanction,  and  they  agreed  not  only  to  abolish  some  of  the  grossest  ocdesiai- 
ti'oal  abuses,  but,  by  a  decree  of  July  6th,  1524,  to  exclude  the  Wittenberg 
innovations  from  their  respective  countries,  and  sustain  each  other  in  every 
danger  which  might  result  f^om  such  a  course,  (h)  The  emperor  wrote  letten 
threatening  all  who  would  not  execute  the  edict  of  Worms,  and  forbade  the 
assembly  at  Speyer.  At  a  diet  held  at  Dessau  (June  26,  1525),  the  opponents 
of  the  Reformation  among  the  princes  of  Northern  Germany  also  consulted 
about  the  attitude  which  they  could  most  properly  assume  in  opposition  to 
the  Lutheran  heresy,  but  the  extent  of  the  danger  from  this  meeting  wai 
much  exaggerated,  (e)  In  consequence  of  these  proceedings  the  Landgrave 
of  Ilesse  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony  met  together  at  Gotha  and  pledged  them- 
selves to  assist  each  other  with  all  their  power  against  every  assault  on  ac- 
count of  the  word  of  God.    The  original  document  was  ratified  at  Torgau^ 

h)  A.  M.  SchuUee^  Oeorg:  a.  Lntb.  Lps.  18S4.  L.  FUcher^  H.  Georg,  Lnth.  il  d.  Teijagten  Lelp- 
Blger.  LiML  1880.    Seidemann,  d.  Ret  Zelt  in  Bachsen,  1517-^.  Dresd.  134& 

0  Walch  ToL  XXJ.  p.  898a.  94«i.  173m.  Rabw,  Hist  d.  Heillgen,  Aoaerwihlten  GoUce  Zeogn 
sn  dlesen  ansern  leUten  zeytteo.  Strassb.  1&54.  verm.  1571.  2  vols,  t  Acta  martTrum,  qui  boe  iMa 
in  Gallia,  Germ.  Angl.  Flandria  et  Italia  ooxtftaiiB  dederant  nomeo  £v.  Geo.  156<L  IMM,  dto  IDi^ 
tyrer  d.  ev.  K.  Nfirnb.  1828. 

a)  PuUavio.  II,  10.     Wdlch^  vol  XV.  p.  2666s8.    Ranke,  vol.  IL  p.  Ilia. 

I)  Walch,  vol  XV.  p.  2699fla.  Strobtl,  Miac.  Bt  IL  p.  109a8i  Oolda«L  OonaUtt  Imp.  voL  ILL 
p.  48786. 

c)  D4  Wiett^  voL  IIL  p.  23.    Seid4mann  d.  Deaa.  Bundn.  (Zeitaeh.  t  bist  Th.  1847.  H.  4.) 
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(Marah  4, 1526.)  (d)  This  confederation  was  soon  alter  strengthenBd  by  the 
acoeflsion  of  Lnneburg,  Anhalt,  Mansfeldt,  Prussia,  and  Magdeburg,  but  it 
alwaja  remained  rather  vacillating  and  undetermined,  for  Lnther  was  exceed- 
ingly displeased  that  any  one  should  set  himself  in  opposition  to  the  emperor, 
or  think  of  defending  the  almighty  word  and  providence  of  God  by  carnal 
weapons  and  worldly  policy,  (e) 

I  824.     The  King  and  the  Theologian. 

Henry  YIIL  of  England,  who  coveted  the  reputation  of  a  theologian  and 
an  ecclesiastical  knight,  either  wrote  or  caused  to  be  written  in  his  name,  a 
defence  of  the  seven  sacraments,  (a)  in  the  course  of  which  he  even  impeached 
Lnther^s  sincerity.  So  highly  was  this  royal  production  extolled  at  Rome 
that  it  was  declared  that  no  one  could  have  composed  it  without  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  it  was  placed  in  the  same  rank  with  the  writings 
of  St.  Angnstine.  But  Luther^  conscious  that  he  was  contending  for  a  Mon- 
arch in  whose  presence  all  earthly  sovereigns  must  stand  confounded,  hurled 
bis  words  of  wrath  at  the  King  of  England,  and  hesitated  not  to  call  the 
royal  disputant  a  liar  and  a  knave,  (b)  In  the  midst  of  such  a  storm  tlie  king 
soon  found  that  he  was  never  intended  for  a  theologian.  Some  years  after- 
wardsi|  through  the  influence  of  the  Danish  king,  Lnther  became  elated  with 
the  hope  that  Henry  might  be  induced  to  decide  in  favor  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. He  therefore  became  so  regardless  of  his  manly  dignity  while  seeking 
only  the  interest  of  his  cause,  that  he  wrote  an  humble  apology  to  the  king, 
and  oflSsred  to  recall  his  offensive  language.  Henry  made  use  of  this  letter 
publicly  to  mortify  Luther,  who  found  it  difficult  to  regain  the  lofty  tone 
which  he  had  first  used  with  respect  to  the  scandalous  lampoon  of  the  King 
of  EngUnd.  (e) 

§  825.     The  PeoMnW  War.    1624, 1525. 

L  Litefmtore  of  the  oiig:  Doeam^nts :  If.  «.  ^icmma,  Anz.  t  Kande  d.  dt  MitteUlt  1888.  p.  801s. 
OoOecUoos:  Waleh^  roL  XVL  p.  (tea.  roL  XXL  p.  149ml  TtnUel,  vuL  IL  p.  3;}l9a.  Kapp,  NacbL 
roL  IT.  p.  MlH. 

IL  SartoHut,  Qmoh.  d.  dt  BK.  BrL  1705.  J.  Ch.  Schtnid,  BE.  (HalL  Encjrkl.  vol.  TIL) 
SekrHb^,  Bandflcbah.  Frelb.  182S.  OechtiU  Beltr.  i.  Geecb.  d.  BK.  in  d.  sohwab.  Mnk.  Grfinzl. 
HcUbr.  188Q.  WadmnulK^  d.  dt  BK.  Lpz.  188i.  W,  Zimmermann,  allg.  Goscb.  d.  grosaen  BK. 
StaUg.  IS41-8L  8  Tola,  a  Biagd,  z,  G«cb.  o.  Benrtb.  d.  dt  BK.  (Allg.  Monatscb.  fl  Wiss.  u.  Lit  1858. 

The  conspiracy  of  the  nobility  against  the  spiritual  and  secular  princes, 
which  had  sought  to  strengthen  and  vindicate  itself  by  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation,  had  finally  been  put  down  by  the  overthrow  of  Sickingen.  (a) 
But  the  long  cherished  discontent  of  the  oppressed  peasantry  which  had  al- 
ready broken  forth  on  different  occasions,  (b)  took  occasion  from  a  misunder- 


^)  HorOeder,  Till,  9-4.       «)  Kapp.  toL  IL  p.  57l8flL    Dt  WetU,  vol.  IIL  p.  454aB.  526m. 
a)  AdMrtio  TIL  Bacrr.  adv.  XmM.  Lond.  152L    Waleb,  toL  XIX.  p.  158. 
ft)  Contra  Henr.  S«geni  Martinos  Lutb.  1588.    Walcb,  vol  XIX.  p.  295. 
e)  JU  WetU,  ToL  IIL  p.  8991.    Walcb,  roL  XIX.  p.  468aii. 

a)  Rommd^  toL  IIL  Abth.  L  p.  28288.    Ranke^  voL  IL  p.  81s8.  Hist  pol  BL  1889.  voL  IT. 
S.»-18. 

h)  Waektmulh^  Anfttanda  n.  Kriege  d.  B.  Im  MA.  (Banmen  blst  Tasobenb.  ISai) 
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standing  bf  some  sermons  on  Christian  liberty  and  the  powerftil  popular 
movements  connect^  with  the  Reformation,  to  rise  in  open  rebellion  against 
the  secular  and  spiritaal  nobility,  that  they  might  secnre  their  rights  as  Ohris- 
tians  and  as  men.  This  took  place,  too,  at  a  time  in  which  an  evangelical 
preacher  condemned  not  only  all  loans  upon  interest,  and  the  possession  of 
wealth,  but  the  owning  of  any  permanent  property  as  inconsistent  with  Chris- 
tianity and  the  word  of  God.  (c)  Its  first  appearance  was  in  Suabia  (1524), 
but  soon  extended  to  Franconia,  and  along  the  Rhine  to  Thuringen  (1525). 
These  peasants  in  justification  of  their  course  appealed  to  their  12  Articles,  (d) 
the  Scriptures,  and  the  writings  of  Dr.  Luther.  In  the  opinion  which  Me- 
lancthon  expressed,  the  articles  of  the  peasantry  were  condemned  withoat 
reserve,  and  the  people  were  enjoined  unconditionally  to  obey,  and  to  submit 
to  their  grievances  without  resistance,  (e)  But  Luther  had  a  heart  which 
sympathized  with  the  sufferings  of  the  people.  In  his  exhortations  to  peace 
he  acknowledges  that  most  of  their  articles  were  reasonable,  and  admonishes 
the  princes  as  well  as  the  peasants  to  concede  whatever  was  equitable.  (/) 
But  when  the  latter  maintained  their  cause  with  fixe  and  slaughter,  proceeded 
to  the  bold  design  of  completely  remodelling  the  government  of  the  empire, 
received  as  their  leaders  enthusiastic  persons  like  Thomas  Munur^  who  in  the 
character  of  a  prophet  with  the  sword  of  Gideon,  and  in  the  terrific  language 
of  the  Old  Testament  proclaimed  universal  equality  ;  when  they  introduced  a 
community  of  goods  and  published  abusive  libels  upon  what  they  called  the 
unspiritual  and  luxurious  carnality  of  the  people  of  Wittenberg,  (g)  Luther^ 
wrath  was  inflamed,  and  fearing  that  the  purity  of  his  cause  might  be  pol- 
luted and  confounded  with  the  abominations  of  this  rebellion,  he  enjoined,  in 
his  pamphlet  against  the  plundering  and  murderous  peasants,  (A)  that  they 
should  be  slaughtered  like  so  many  mad  dogs.  The  advice  was  literally  fol- 
lowed by  the  princes  of  both  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  parties.  But 
even  this  did  not  prevent  the  enemies  of  spiritual  liberty  from  ascribing  to 
it  those  abuses  which  were  committed  in  its  name,  and  the  people  imagined 
that  they  saw  in  Luther^s  exhortation  to  engage  in  this  crusade  against  the 
peasants  more  of  the  courtier  than  of  tlie  popular  reformer,  (i)  It  was  at 
this  time  that  an  clement  which  had  sprung  up  in  Luther^s  mind  after  his 
return  fVom  the  Wartburg  became  decided,  and  gave  a  character  to  the  whole 
future  progress  of  the  Reformation.  In  connection  with  the  importance  of 
the  inner  life  and  of  faith,  was  introduced  the  necessity  of  an  external 
Church,  the  bold  process  of  demolition  was  modified  by  a  regard  for  history, 
and  amid  the  ruins  scattered  around  them,  the  reformers  now  commenced  the 
work  of  forming  a  new  ecclesiastical  establishment. 

c)  StrwiiM^  Ilauptfit  n.  Art  chr.  Lehr.  wider  d.  unchr.  Wachor  gepredigt  sa  Ebeiuieh  ISSS.  4 
Strobd,  Ml^ell.  vol.  IIL  p.  808.       d)  Walch^  vol.  XVI.  p.  2488. 

0 /ft.  p.  82a       /)/6.  p.68. 

9)  F&rstvmann^  neuos  Urkundeab.  toL  L  p.  228aa.  Melancthon^  Hist  Th.  MAiu.  {Ratks  vol  I. 
p.  208.  Walch,  vol  XVI.  pi  l99.)Slrobel,  Leben,  Schrr.  a.  Lehren  Tb.  M.  NOrnU.  1790.  Seidt- 
mann,  Th.  M.  Dreed.  1812. 

h)  Walchy  vol  XVL  p.  9lH.       €)  lb,  p.  Mia. 
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§  826.    Eroimus  and  Luther.     ConUfrom  §  283. 

K.  LiA^rlMtHy  de  Enuunl  iD^enio  ct  doctr.  quid  valoerint  «il  insUur.  sacrorum.  Jen.  ISSft.   ChU' 
6m;  Er.  u.  Loth  (Zeltuclir.  £  IlUt  Tb.  I»i5.  P.  2.) 

Althongh  Lnther  always  didoovered  in  the  writings  of  Erasmus  more  of 
the  human  than  of  the  divine  element,  more  argnmont  for  error  than  revela- 
tion of  truth,  and  more  love  for  peace  than  for  the  cro5i9,  with  an  humble 
admiration  of  his  talents  he  had  still  sought  (1519)  his  fricndsliip.  UC)  In 
pleasant  but  serious  terms  Erasmus  commended  Luther^s  oan^^e  to  Frederic  the 
Wifte,  for  he  could  not  but  see  its  justice  even  from  tlie  faults  of  its  oppo- 
nents. (5)  He  also  proposed  terms  of  compromise  in  which  the  papacy  was 
treated  simply  as  an  equal  party,  (c)  But  in  consistency  with  his  cli.iract^r 
he  disapproved  of  carrying  a  controversy  whicli  might  arouse  any  amount  of 
pftiision  among  the  people  so  far  as  to  threaten  a  division  in  the  Cliurcli  and 
the  empire,  and  he  trembled  for  his  literary  world  and  for  his  learned  leisure. 
But  for  these  very  reasonn,  as  well  as  from  his  regard  for  higher  intellectual 
affinities,  he  maintained  silence  in  spite  of  the  solicitations  of  prelates  and 
kings*  ('/)  It  was  finally  'the  fViends  of  the  Reformation  themselves,  who 
Bometimes  boasted  that  he  belonged  to  their  party,  and  sometimes  reproached 
him  for  what  they  called  his  cowardly  silence,  that  compelled  him  to  speak.  («;) 
In  writing,  however,  against  Luther,  he  did  not  attempt  to  defend  the  sni>er- 
adtiona  of  the  mendicant  friars,  nor  the  absolute  power  of  the  pope,  but  to 
addnce  the  proof  which  Luther  had  demanded  from  the  Scriptures  of  the 
freedom  of  the  moral  will.  (/)  The  great  champion  of  intellectual  freedom, 
IB  consistency  with  the  logical  requirements  of  his  system,  did  not  hesitate 
in  a  passionate  reply  to  contend  for  the  innate  bondage  of  the  will,  {g)  for  he 
dispoees  of  those  Scriptural  passages  which  imply  the  freedom  of  the  will  by 
asKrting  that  Gk)d  secretly  intends  the  reverse  of  what  he  expresses  in  his 
revealed  will,  and  that  the  apostles  spoke  of  such  a  freedom  only  by  way  of 
irony.  Erasmus  showed  that  such  an  assertion  was  arbitrary,  and  contrary 
to  all  scientific  rules.  (A)  But  while  Erasmus,  dreading  the  reproach  of  semi- 
pelagianism  to  which  he  was  justly  obnoxious,  concealed  and  anxiously  guarded 
hk  own  views,  his  opponent  avowed  and  defended  what  he  regarded  as  infal- 
liUe  truth  with  bold  confidence.  Luther  therefore  appeared  to  the  literary 
men  of  his  own  party  triumphant,  and  to  the  people  the  whole  controversy 
was  completely  unintelligible.  After  this  dispute  Luther  committed  Erasmus 
to  the  judgment  of  Christ  as  an  epicurean,  an  atheist,  and  an  enemy  to  all 
religion,  (i) 


a)  Z>«  Wmu  YoL  L  p.  8998.  p.  68.  vol.  II.  p.  49&— YoL  I.  p.  MTss. 

»)  SpalaUn,  Ann.  p.  2S6.  Seck^nd.  Additt  L  I.  p.  lllas. 

e)  Eraini  Epp.  (ed.  CUrie.)  XIII,  80.    Buriffny  roL  L  p.  8S6a&. 

d)  Corp,  Re/,  vol  I.  p.  6SS.  692. 

«)  Enimni  Epp.  XVllI,  28.  Corp.  Jiff.  vol.  L  p.  674— WWri  ah  JIiM^n  Expostnlatio  cum  Eras 
na  An^nt  ld22.— Mj  WetU  vol  IL  p.  489.    Unsohnld.  Nachr.  1725.  p.  &45. 

/)  Eramn.  de  llbero  arbftrlo  DlAtr.  1524.    Walch  vol  XVIII.  p.  1962. 

g)  Lutk,  do  Mrvo  arbitrlo  ad  Era^m.  15/5.    Walch  vol.  XVIII.  p.  2050. 

A)  ITypera«pfst«s  Diatr.  adv.  Bervnm  arb.  Lath.  P.  II.  1526s.  (0pp.  vol  X.  p.  1349. 1335.)  Compi 
l^XXl.2S. 

0  De  Wette  vol  IIL  pi  427.  toL  IV.  p.  497.    Walcb  vol  XXII.  p.  1012aaw 
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§  327.    Luther's  Domestic  Life  and  his  Colleagues, 

Luther  remained  longer  than  any  of  his  companions  with  the  prior  of  the 
deserted  monastery,  and  did  not  lay  aside  his  monk's  hahit  until  some  time  in 
Dec.  1524.    His  marriage  with  Catharine  von  Bora  (June  18,  1535),  a  mm 
belonging  to  the  disbanded  Cistercian  convent  of  Nimptsch,  was  neither  the 
result  of  an  ardent  passion,  nor  a  part  of  his  policy  as  a  reformer,  bat  it  be- 
longed rather  to  his  private  life,  and  in  view  of  the  disturbed  state  of  tlie 
times  was  entered  upon  with  some  hesitation,  but  with  little  consultation.    It 
proceeded  from  a  general  inclination,  encouraged  by  the  wishes  of  the  parents, 
for  the  happiness  of  domestic  life,  the  Joys  and  the  sorrows  of  which  he  after- 
wards experienced,  (a)    Indeed  about  this  time  he  was  frequently  opprested 
by  sickness,  and  prepared  for  a  sudden  death  by  reports  of  conspiracies 
against  his  life,  but  as  a  general  thing  he  sat  very  pleasantly  in  the  circle  of 
his  friends,  enjoying  with  a  keen  relish  not  only  the  holier  and  higher  pleasores 
of  religion,  but  the  innocent  amusements  of  mu»c,  song,  and  many  a  bold 
jest,  {p)    His  extreme  kindness  and  honesty  of  heart  fitted  him  to  be  tiie 
comforter  and  assistant  of  all  who  were  distresseid.    His  moderate  circnin- 
stances  were  precisely  such  as  his  disposition  and  position  rendered  suitable,  (e) 
Staupitz^  who  was  in  1619  in  the  service  of  the  Cardinal  of  Salzburg,  and  in 
1522  Abbot  of  the  Benedictines  (d.  1524),  about  1521  withdrew  himself  fixm 
Luther,  being  alarmed  at  the  storm  raised  around  the  reformer.     Lutb«r 
looked  upon  Staupitz  as  cold  and  pusillanimous,  but  the  man  who  first  kin- 
dled in  his  bosom  a  love  for  the  gospel  was  never  forgotten,  {d)  Ills  oolleagoei 
faithfully  assisted  him  in  his  labors :  Nicolas  of  Amsdarf  (d.  at  Eisenadif 
1565),  who  adhered  to  Luther^s  words  with  Luther^s  own  vehemence ;  M 
Justus  Jonas  (d.  at  Eissfeld,  1555),  who  had  been  a  jurist,  and  was  ther^ore 
appointed  provost   of  the  Castle  Church  at  Wittenberg,  an  cl<x|uent  and 
skUfiil  man,  (/)  and  the  gentle  Bugenhagen  (d.  at  Wittenberg,'  1658),  who,  ifl 
spite  of  his  Pomeranian  dialect  and  prolixity,  was  in  the  highest  degree  ^ 
nified,  adapted  to  govern  a  church,  disinterested,  and  a  comforter  to  Luthtf 
in  evil  times,  but  entirely  under  his  influence,  {g)    These  were  all  freqnentb 
engaged  in  various  ways  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  beyond  the  limitA  of  Saxonff 
and  were  scattered  in  the  time  of  the  German  war.     Carlstadt  for  a  long 
time  persevered  in  advocating  a  destructive  process  as  the  only  proper  method 
of  reform,  and  was  anxious  to  introduce  into  ecclesiastical  and  civil  affidn  O 

a)  De  Wette  vol  II.  p.  64&  toL  III.  p.  l8&  lOsa.  yet  p.  21.  0>rp.  Rff.  vol  I.  pi.  TMl  'W^ 
vol.  XXIV.  p.  ISSsa.  82068.  Veeaenmayer,  (L  gleichzeit  Schrr.  gegen  L.  Verhelr.  (Kllistt  Anh.  19^ 
vol  III.  P.  2.)  F.  WalcK,  Ctth.  v.  B.  llaL  ITBlsai  2  vols.  W.  Btntte,  Oascb.  a  v.  a  UaL  ISA  /• 
O.  nofmann,  E.  v.  B.  1846. 

h)  Luth.  TischredAn«  (Memoirs  of  his  fHenda,)  collected  by  Anrififtber.  EisL  156ft.  t  A  freqneBtl; 
in  zwelf.  Rcdsctlon  s.  Walch  vol  XXI L  ed.  by  Fontemann  &  BindsulL  Lps.  lSi4-a  [LatberSTi' 
bio-Talk,  Lond.  12mo.  A  with  Life  by  Burkhatdt,  LoDd.  8va]  MichOet,  M6molres  de  L.  eeritiptf 
loi-meme.  Par.  1885.  4  volst 

c)  Pallaric.  IV,  14. 12.  De  WetU  vol.  IIL  p.  495a.  vol  V.  p.  767.  Walch  vol  XXL  p.  2ia  tA 
XXIV.  p.  578. 19S8S.— (?^  do  paopertato  L.  Lub.  1719.  4     UkeH  vol  I.  p.  847aB. 

</)  {  80S.  nt  h.        €)  O.  BerffMr,  do  Nic  d.  Amsd.  Ma^  17198s.  2  Pgg.  4. 

/)  Knapp^  Narr.  de  Justo  Jona.  HaL  1S17. 

g)  Zietz,  J.  BageDh.  Lps.  1829.    Kra/t^  de  J.  Bag.  in  res  mo.  meiitK  HmU  188L  4 
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nnconditional  adherence  to  tlie  obvious  and  literal  construction  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. By  such  a  course  lie  necessarily  came  into  collision  with  the  Jiefurma- 
tion,  and  approached  very  near  the  brink  of  spiritual  apostasy,  but  at  last  he 
fouud  peac«  and  moderation  for  his  agitated  spirit  in  Switzerland  (d.  ut  Btislc, 
1541).  (A)  With  the  jurists  also  Luther  had  some  misnnderstandiug  for  a 
while,  on  acconnt  of  his  burning  of  the  canon  law.  But  as  he  could  not  pre- 
vent others  from  studying  it,  and  finally  commenced  the  study  of  it  himself,  (/) 
we  find  that  even  at  Worms  Dr.  Schurf  came  forward  as  his  faithful  advo- 
cate. 

§  828.    BeUgiou9  Liberty  and  the  Protestation. 

The  emperor  finally  succeeded  in  destroying  the  French  army  near  Pavia, 
and  in  taking  their  king  a  prisoner.  The  latter  at  the  peace  of  Madrid  (Jan.  14, 
1526)  purchased  his  liberty,  though  on  difficult  terms,  which  he  never  intended 
to  fulfil.  Clement  YII.  soon  after  absolved  him  from  his  oath,  and  became  the 
prime  mover  of  a  confederacy  against  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  emperor. 
Thi»  made  the  emperor  willing,  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  edict  of 
Worms,  bnt  his  brother  in  Germany  was  reluctimt  at  such  a  time  to  embitter 
the  feelings  of  the  members  of  the  Catholic  league  by  such  a  step,  and  ac- 
oordingly  the  diet  at  Speyer  (Aug.,  1526)  was  unanimous  in  the  decree,  that 
imUl  the  meeting  of  a  general  council,  every  state  should  act  with  respect  to 
the  edict  of  Worms  as  it  might  venture  to  answer  to  God  and  his  hiiperial 
mi(}esty.  (")  Tlie  vile  notification  by  Otho  von  Pack,  that  the  Catholic  princes 
bad  combined  together  for  the  overthr«)w  of  the  Protestant  powers  (1528), 
was  the  occasion  not  only  of  bringing  out  the  warlike  spirit  of  IIe.<se  and  of 
Electoral  Saxony,  but  of  showing  how  far  the  peace  of  (rermany  itself  was 
endangered  by  the  controversies  with  respect  to  religion,  (h)  The  army  of 
the  emperor,  urged  on  by  the  zeal  of  the  Lutheran  foot  soldiers,  stormed  and 
plundered  the  city  of  Bome  (May  6,  1527).  After  many  vicissitudes  in  the 
fortune  of  the  war,  the  sovereignty  of  Italy  was  secured  to  Charles  in  the 
•pring  of  1529,  and  the  pope  himself  acquiesced  in  the  arrangement.  Charles 
v.,  however,  was  obliged  to  pay  some  deference  to  the  feelings  of  his  Catho- 
lic anbjecta  in  his  hereditary  dominions.  A  Catholic  migority  was  therefore 
obtained  at  the  Diet  of  Speyer,  which  enacted  that  the  edict  of  Worms 
ahocdd  continue  to  be  enforced  in  those  states  which  had  hitherto  acknowl- 
edged its  authority,  but  that  no  innovations  should  be  required  in  the  remain- 
ing provinces,  that  none  should  be  obstructed  in  celebrating  the  mass,  and 
that  the  privileges  of  every  spiritual  estate  should  be  respected.  Against 
this  Beceas  of  the  imperial  diet,  by  which  the  Bcformation  would  have  been 
eondemned  by  its  own  friends  to  a  fatal  stagnation.  Electoral  Saxony,  Hesse. 
Lunebnrg,  Anhalt,  the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  and  fourteen  imperial 
cities,  presented  a  Protestation  (April  19,  1529)  and  an  appeal  (A])ril  25) 


A)  /'fiMfi,  Lebenagetch.  A.  Bodenst  v.  Karkt  Frkll  o.  L,  1776.  M,  Oobel,  A.  B.  v.  KarlsL  (Stud, 
m.  Krit  1&41.  P.  1.) 

0  r>€  WttU  TuL  IIL  p.  488. 

a)  The  orig.  docQDMoU  la  Buehott^  Ferd.  L  vol  III.  \k  Z1\».  Walch  vol  XVL  p.  MSaiw 
Manke  toL  II.  p.  S7Su. 

I)  UortUdt  ToL  L  Book  II.    Rank^  voL  IIL  p.  29ffi.  t 
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to  the  emperor,  to  a  general  or  German  oonncil,  and  to  all  impartial  Chris- 
tian judges,  not  only  on  tlie  ground  of  the  prior  and  dear  dedsion  at  Spejer, 
hut  on  the  prindple  that  in  matters  which  relate  to  the  honor  of  €rod  and 
tlie  salvation  of  souls,  the  authority  of  a  migority  was  not  to  be  regarded. 
This  was  done  not  only  in  behalf  of  themsdves,  but  also  of  their  people,  and 
of  all  who  then  or  afterwards  might  believe  in  the  word  of  God.  (e) 

§  829.    Synod  of  Honiberg,  1526.    Saxon  Church  Vmtatwn^  1527-1529. 

The  Reformation  had  been  introduced  in  various  forms  according  to  the 
drcun^stances  of  the  diflTcrent  places  where  it  prevailed.    The  jurisdiction  of 
the  bishops  had  been  in  fact  abolished,  and  yet  no  other  government  bad 
been  substituted  for  it.    A  synod  was  therefore  convened  by  the  Landgrave 
at  Uomherg^  composed  of  all  who  could  be  considered  according  to  the  old 
or  the  new  views  the  proper  representatives  of  the  Church  in  Heese.    Hooks 
and  prelates  were  silent  under  the  glowing  eloquence  of  the  exiled  Minorite, 
Lambert  of  Avignon  (d.  1530),  and  a  synodal  oonstitittion  based  upon  demo- 
cratic principles  was  adopted,  according  to  which  every  cod^egation  was 
competent  to  the  whole  duty  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  {a)    Hie  Elector  of 
Saxony,  on  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  pastors  in  his  dominions  that  be 
would  take  up  the  same  subject  for  their  churches,  appointed  ecdesiasticti 
and  lay  commissioners,  who  formed  a  directory  for  divine  worship  and  popu- 
lar instruction  on  the  basis  of  Melancthon*s  Book  of  Vuitation^  (b)  the  fizit 
Confession  of  the  evangelical  faith.    This  had  the  effect  of  harmonizing  the 
practice  of  all  the  cliurches,  evangelical  preachers  were  appointed  by  then 
commissioners  in  all  places,  and  arrangements  were  made  with  those  wlio 
possessed  the  titles  to  spiritual  endowments  by  which  these  were  abolished. 
Superintendents  were  appointed  to  exercise  ecdesiastical  supervision,  askd 
decide  cases  relating  to  marriage,  (c)    The  ignorance  of  the  people  and  of 
their  teachers  which  Luther  discovered  during  this  visitation  affected  hio 
very  deeply,  and  reflecting  that  intellectual  freedom  can  be  endured  onlybjsB 
intelligent  people,  and  that  children  are  the  true  sovereigns  of  the  future,  hi 
composed  (1529)  two  Catechisms^  in  which  divine  mysteries  are  presented  in 
simple  popular  language,  and  in  a  form  suitable  for  children,  (d)    The  eocle- 
siastical  Constitution  which  was  the  result  of  this  Saxon  visitation,  beome 
the  common  model  to  which  the  other  German  churches  in  the  country  were 
conformed. 

c)  J.  J.  Jfuiier^  Hist  ▼.  d.  ev.  Stande  Prot  u.  App.  Jeoa.  1706.  4  J,  A,  Hi  Titi$iumn,  ^fi^ 
d.  ev.  Stande  ni.  bL<.  Eriuut  Lps.  1S29.  A.  Jung,  Ocftch.  d.  Belchst  zu  8p.  1929.  (Beltrr.  z.  Geacki 
Bef.  1S80.  vol.  I.  Abth.  1.)    Fur  the  orip.  documents  there  quoted:  Oorp.  Bff.  vol.  I.  p.  1067& 

a)  Ket  Ecc;.  llawiae.  (Schminke,  Monn.  Ham.  Th.  IL  p.  6Sa)  Lamb.  Epu  ad  Colon,  ed.  Jh^ 
Qiet^  1780.  4.—AftirUn,  Nachr.  r.  d.  Syn.  zu  Ilomb.  Casa.  1804  Ronimel  roL  IIL  Abth.  L  p.  10^ 
Bach,  Oesch.  d.  Karhesa.  KVert  Mark  1882.  J.  W.  Baum,  Ft.  Lamb.  Btraab.  184a  PMipp' 
Ueas.  KRef:  Ordnung,  ed.  hy  K.  A.  Credner,  OiesflL  1852. 

h)  UDterrlcbt  d.  VUUatoren  an  die  F&rh.  (Lat  1627.)  M.  Lath.  Yorr.  Yoitt  l&SS.  4  edit  io  Utto* 
German  hj  Strobel,  Altd.  1777. 

c)  Kapp,  Nachleee.  vol.  L  pi  178a!i.    Roaenberg,  /.  d.  ersten  Eircbenvia.  BrsL  1764  4 

<f)  ^d^-A  vol.  X  ^  88&  il«^M«t<,  hist  krit  £inl.  in  beide  Haopt-Kat  JObcC  18U.  IVtm^^ 
moria  atr.  Cat  Luth.  Lps.  1828aa.  4  P.  4 
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§  880.     The  Diet  of  Augsburg,  1580. 

L  Pro  rd.  chr.  res  gwtao  In  oomitliB  Aug.  a.  1580.  {Cypriany  ITtet  p.  8788.)  On  the  other  stde: 
Br^cky  Geseh.  d.  rellglonehandL  so  Aagsb.  (FdrHemann^  Archlv.  HaL  1881.  vol.  I.  P.  1.)  A  report 
wbleh  wM  preeented  at  Aii«8b.  1680,  contributed  hj  MoMer.  (Stad.  n.  Krit  18A0,  H.  8.  before  in 
Loth.  Wcrke  bj  Walck  roL  XVI.  pi  878.  912t«.  as  If  from  Spalatln,  comp.  GietAer^  Stud.  u.  Krit. 
1861. 1L  %.  Waleh  roL  XVL  p.  784b9i  Fdratemann^  Urknndenbuch  i.  Geflch.  d.  Rcichst  zn  A.  Hal. 
1S88-&  9  Tola.  Corp.  Rff,  toL  IL  p.  SOss.— (7Ajr<ra«tM,  IT.  d.  A.  C  Boet  1576.  4.  Lat  FrcC  157S.  4. 
and  often.  CotUt^ni  Hist  Comltlor.  Aug.  celebr.  FrcC  ad  V.  (1577.)  1597.  t  VMienmayw^  kL 
Beltrr.  a.  Gcadi.  d.  K.  in  A.  N&mb.  1880.  16w 

IL  Cyprian^  Hist  d.  A.  C  Goth.  (1780.)  1786w  RoUrmund,  Gesch.  d.  zu  A.  Qberg.  Bekenntn. 
Hann.  1889.  Jf.  Faciwt^  Qetch.  d.  Reichst  zu  A.  Lpz.  1880.  Fltenachsr^  Gesch.  d.  Roicbst  zu  A. 
Nftmlk.  18801    C  lybf,  Gesch.  d.  Beiohst  zn  A.  Stuttg.  1880.— (7.  O.  Webtr,  Geech.  d.  A.  C  Frk£ 

iimt,  t  ToisL 

A  peace  had  been  conclnded  by  the  yictorious  Charles  Y.  with  France 
and  Rome.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1580  he  crossed  the  Alps,  resolved 
either  to  lead  back  to  the  Church  those  who  had  wandered  from  it,  or  to 
avenge  the  ignominy  heaped  upon  Christ.  At  his  request  tlie  protesting 
states  drew  np  a  statement  of  their  faith  and  of  the  abuses  discarded  by 
them.  This  Confemoh,  composed  by  Melancthon,  approved  by  Lather,  and 
fligned  by  the  States,  presented  the  ultimate  points  to  which  they  coold  go  in 
the  way  of  concession  for  the  sake  of  peace.  On  the  25th  of  June,  it  was 
read  in  German  by  the  Chancellor  of  2^ony  before  the  Diet  at  Augsburg, 
and  afterwards  committed  to  the  hands  of  the  emperor  in  Latin  and  German. 
As  the  object  of  this  paper  was  religions,  practical  ^and  political,  the  peculiar 
development  of  Protestantism  is  not  made  so  prominent  in  it  as  the  points 
fai  which  that  system  agreed  with  the  ancient  Catholic  faith,  and  the  opposi- 
tion to  abuses  which  were  generally  acknowledged  by  all  intelligent  persons 
of  that  period.  A  few  of  the  prelates  avowed  themselves  ready  to  dip  their 
pens  in  their  own  blood  to  answer  it,  but  some  of  the  princes  and  lords  were 
bron^t  by  it  to  perceive  that  they  had  hitherto  been  incorrectly  informed 
respecting  the  new  doctrine,  and  the  Protestants  themselves  attained  by  it 
an  established  centre  for  their  own  unity.  By  the  command  of  the  emperor, 
a  OoTifutation  was  composed  by  Eck,  Faber,  Cochlaeus,  and  Wimpina,  and 
read  (Ang.  8)  in  the  diet,  but  it  was  so  pitiful  an  affair  that  it  only  raised  the 
eoforage  of  the  Protestants.  On  the  22d  of  8ept.,  however,  when  the  States 
presented  their  Apology,  the  emperor  refused  to  receive  it,  and  had  a  decree 
passed  which  asserted  that  the  Confession  was  opposed  to  the  unquestionable 
principles  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  Melancthon,  offended  at  such  abuse, 
ODoe  more  revised  his  Apology,  and  published  it  even  during  the  session  of 
the  diet  as  an  appeal  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  as  well  as  to  subsequent 
times.  The  reoees  of  the  diet,  passed  Nov.  19th,  threatened  after  a  brief  pe- 
riod of  indulgence  utterly  to  exterminate  the  new  sect  The  protesting 
prinoes,  esteeming  the  fi&vor  of  Christ  far  more  than  the  displeasure  of  the 
emperor,  after  presenting  their  Protest,  took  their  leave  of  the  city. 

§  881.    League  of  Smalkald  and  Peace  of  Nuremberg, 

The  danger  of  the  Protestants  became  evident  at  Augsburg.  The  impe- 
rial council,  to  which  was  committed  the  task  of  executing  the  recess  of  the 
diet,  next  commenced  a  legal  process  against  the  Protestant  States  for  hav- 
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ing  confiscated  the  property  of  the  Church.  When,  therefore,  the  divines 
of  Wittenberg  had  acknowledged  that  the  imperial  states  were  Justified  as 
magistrates  in  protecting  their  subjects  from  unjust  aggressions,  (//)  these 
Protestant  powers  assembled  together  at  Smalkald  on  Christmas,  1580,  and 
formed  a  well-organized  league  in  1581,  for  mutual  defence  by  force  of  arms, 
embracing  the  princes  and  the  most  powerful  cities  of  Upper  and  Lower  Ger- 
many, with  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  Landgrave  as  the  leaders  of  the 
confederacy,  (h)  All  those  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  imperial  govern- 
ment, among  whom  was  Bavaria  itself  on  account  of  its  displeasure  at  the 
appointment  of  Ferdinand  to  be  king  of  the  Romans,  plaoed  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  this  formidable  power.  As  the  Sultan  Solyman  was 
threatening  to  invade  Germany,  and  especially  Austria,  the  emperor  was 
obliged  to  purt'hase  internal  peace  and  efficient  aid  against  the  Turks  at  any 
price.  Even  his  confessor  advised  him  to  give  up  the  vain  fancy  of  saving 
men^s  souls,  and  content  himself  with  winning  back  his  obedient  subjects,  (c) 
A  religious  peace  was  therefore  concluded  at  Nuremberg  (July  28,  1582)  (cQ 
through  the  mediation  of  the  Elector  of  Mentz  and  the  Elector  Palatine,  by 
the  terms  of  which  both  parties  agreed  to  abstain  from  mutual  hostilities 
until  the  meeting  of  a  general  council.  This  could  be  regarded  only  as  an 
acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics  tliat  they  were  yet  unprepared 
to  become  assailants,  and  on  the  part  of  the  Protestants  that  they  were  re- 
strained by  conscientious  scruples.  This  peace  embraced  only  those  w^ho  had 
already  professed  adherence  to  the  Confession  of  Augsburg.  The  emperor 
pledged  himself  that  the  suits  in  religious  matters  should  in  the  mean  time  be 
suspended. 

II.   Establishment  of  toe  Refobmsd  Chuboh  until  1581. 

J.  T.  Muller'8  n.  B.  Glutz-BloUlieim'a  Qeschch.  Schweizer.  Eidgen.  (5  to1&)  oont  \!f  J,  J.  /M- 
finger,  ^  7.  vol  tiU  1C81.  ZOr.  1825-9. 

§  832.     Youth  and  Doctrine  of  Zwingle, 

I.  0pp.  od.  Gualther^  (Tig.  545s.)  58L  4  vols,  t  Jf.  SchuUr  et  J.  SehuUhesA,  Tig.  182S-41  8  Tolft. 
(Ist  and  2d  voIa.  the  Gentian,  vola.  8-S.  the  Lnt,  original,  and  the  former  in  a  Lat  traoBL)  Ausc  t.  Ik 
Usteri  &  Vugelin.  Ziir.  Idl9a.  2  vols.  Scloctions  from  tlie  piact  Works  (and  tranalatiou  in  the 
Germ.)  V.  R.  Chridoffel,  ZOr.  19438.  8  volai  Ofcolampadii  et  Zxcinglii  Epp.  1.  IV.  Baa.  (1586L  f.) 
1592.  4.  Before  tliis  edition :  Ostc.  Afyconli  Ep.  de  ViU  ot  obita  Z.  Respecting  the  Letters  of  21 : 
Arch.  f.  KGesch.  1915.  vol  IIL  8L  8. 

IL  {Xutcheler)  Z.  Lebonagesoh.  Zur.  177«.  J.  a  JfeM,  Tie  d'U.  Z.  Far.  et  Gen.  Transl.  into 
Germ,  with  oba.  by  L.  Utiteri^  Zur.  1611.  Snppl.  in  Archiv.  t  KG.  19ia  vol.  L  St.  2L  II,  a  //.  IT. 
liotermund^  Lcbcn  25.  m,  Abrias  d.  ?chw.  Eef.  Brm.  1319.  J.  Jf.  SchuUr^  7L  Geach.  sr.  Blldnng  z. 
Reformator.  Zur.  1919.  Sal.  Ifew^  Unprnng,  Gang.  n.  Folgen  d.  durch  Z.  in  ZQr.  bowirkteo  BaC 
ZQr.  1820.  K.J.J.  Ilotiinger,  II.  Z.  a.  a.  Zeit.  Z&r.  1948.  [Life  of  Zwingle,  transL  tmai  Germ,  of  J. 
U.  llesa,  by  Lucy  Aiken,  8vo.  Lond.  1S12.  In  Blackwood's  Mag.  for  1823.  and  Lltteirs  Ccl.  Mag* 
vol.  II.  fbr  1829.  Mtscell.  of  Tract  Soc  vol  9.  p.  299-820.  Life  of  U.  Z.  and  Sketch  of  OeeoL  pabL 
by  Pre&  B.  of  Pabl.  Phllad.  18.    E.  Zeller  has  announced  a  work  on  the  theoL  system  of  Zwtngla.] 

Uuhlrich  Zwinglij  the  son  of  the  amman  of  Wildhaus  (b.  Jan.  1, 1484), 

a)  Walch  vol.  X.  p.  660flflw  comp.  658. 

b)  TFoIcA  vol  XVL  p.  214288.    //orftocftfr  vol  L  L  VIII,  7aa. 

c)  Brlefu  an  K.  Karl  V.  v.  Sb  Beichtr.  Milgcth.  (fh>m  the  Span.  Imp.  Archives,  by  G,  Bttms^ 
BrL  1848. 

d)  ITa^A  vol  XYL  p.  213281.    J^orOedtfr  toI  L  I,  la 
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beeame  Teraed  in  classical  learning,  and  received  a  liberal  theological  edn- 
ofttioD  in  the  city  of  Basle.  He  was  for  some  time  no  stranger  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  world,  and  was  especially  skilful  in  playing  npon  the  lute,  but  he 
gradually  became  (after  1513)  deeply  interested  in  the  study  of  the  original 
text  of  the  New  Testament,  that  he  might  learn  the  will  of  God  from  the  divine 
word  itself.  After  spending  ten  years  as  the  pastor  of  a  church  in  Glarus^  he 
was  appointed  preacher  in  the  convent  of  Einsiedlin  (1516),  where  he  took 
occasion,  from  the  crowds  which  thronged  as  pilgrims  to  the  miraculous 
fanage  of  Mary,  to  preach  that  prayer  should  be  offered  not  to  Mary,  the  pure 
handmaid  of  the  Lord,  but  to  Christ  the  only  mediator.  In  consequence  of 
his  evangelical  preaching  he  was  invited  to  become  a  chaplain  at  Zurich^ 
where  on  New  Year's  morning,  1519,  his  powers  of  popular  eloquence  were 
exerted  in  the  cathedral  itself  in  defence  of  the  reformation  both  in  Church 
and  in  common  life.  The  Swiss  Confederacy  was  in  legal  form  still  a  mem- 
ber of  the  German  empire,  and  at  that  time  the  recollection  of  those  glori- 
ous deeds  by  which  liberty  had  been  restored  to  their  mountains  was  by  no 
means  lost  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  but  the  honesty  and  unanimity  of  the 
olden  times  had  already  become  much  impaired  by  numerous  enlistments  of 
the  people  as  mercenaries  in  the  wars  of  foreign  nations.  As  an  earnest  re- 
pabBcan,  Zwingle  was  zealously  opposed  to  the  oligarchy,  to  their  annuities 
from  foreign  princes,  and  to  their  trade  in  Christian  blood,  (a)  Conscious  of 
their  own  independence,  the  people  had  set  bounds  to  the  exorbitant  claims 
of  the  spiritual  courts  (p.  288).  But  the  idle  and  warlike  youth  fought  the 
battles  of  the  pope  for  his  money,  and  when  this  could  not  be  obtained, 
Julius  II.  paid  them  with  ecclesiastical  gifts  and  preferments.  In  the  fidelity 
of  his  Swiss  guards  the  vicar  of  Christ  found  a  security  for  his  body  against 
the  fickle  spirit  of  the  Roman  people.  From  a  papal  nuncio  residing  at 
Zurich,  Zwingle  annually  received  fifty  florins,  with  which  he  purchased 
books.  Bemardin  SaiMon^  a  Franciscan  from  Milan,  opened  a  traffic  in 
indulgences  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Alps  (1618).  Zwiugle  preached 
against  bim,  but  the  Bishop  of  Constance  himself  persuaded  the  city  of 
Zmioh  to  doee  its  gates  against  him,  and  when  complaint  was  made  to  the 
pope  respecting  the  mischief  caused  by  the  traffic,  Leo  X.  promised  to  call 
the  trader  to  on  account.  Zwingle  was  acquainted  with  some  of  Luther^s 
writings,  but  although  very  unlike  that  great  reformer  in  religious  profunda 
ity  and  genius,  in  consequence  of  his  demand  that  every  thing  should  be  set 
aride  which  could  not  be  proved  from  the  Scriptures,  he  was  induced  by  the 
independent  study  of  those  Scriptures  much  more  suddenly  and  uncondition- 
ally to  break  loose  from  the  ancient  Church,  (b)  It  was  for  this  reason  also, 
that  although  nothing  was  dearer  to  him  than  truth,  many  errors  which  had 
long  been  perceived,  were  not  distinctly  condemned,  (r)  His  faith  Qiounted 
upward  in  bold  speculations,  though  it  always  returned  to  the  path  which  an 
intelUgent  judgment  approved,  and  which  was  favorable  to  spiritual  im- 
provement.   In  oppoeition  to  a  righteousness  by  mere  external  works,  he 


a)  SuUinger^  RefomuiUoiMgesch.  vol  L  p.  41ft.  48a.  51.. 
h)  Proofr  In  NUtcheUr  p.  157mi    Schuler,  p.  119.  888. 
e)  £.  g.  Momng«f%  H.  eea  p.  XVL  P.  IL  p.  807. 
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also  saw^  that  Justification  was  to  be  obtained  entirely  tbrongh  the  merits  of 
Christ.  But  original  sin  was  in  his  estimation  a  mere  disease,  the  moral  will 
was  subject  only  to  Proyidenoe,  and  he  looked  upon  Heroolea,  Socrates,  and 
the  Catos,  as  belonging  to  the  communion  of  the  blessed,  though  they  could 
be  saved  only  through  Christ,  (d) 

§  888.    Introductum  of  the  Reformation, 

Through  Zwingle's  influence  the  great  Council  of  Zurich  gave  orders  that 
all  preachers  should  confine  themselves  to  what  was  contained  in  the  divine 
Scriptures,  but  maintain  silence  with  respect  to  non-essential  innovations  and 
institutions  (1520).  (a)    For  the  sake  of  those  who  were  opposed,  and  that  the 
truth  might  be  more  publicly  known,  he  determined  to  defend  in  the  muni- 
cipal hall  at  Zurich  sixty-seven  propositions  which  he  had  formed  against 
the  whole  external  polity  of  the  Catholic  Church.    When,  however,  he  pub- 
licly announced  them  (Jan.  29, 1528),  only  a  few  objections  were  presented 
by  Faber  of  Constance.  (1>)    In  a  second  disputation  (Oct.  26-28),  a  deciaon 
was  given  against  the  use  of  images  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  (<*)    An 
easy  victory  was  obtained  for  the  Reformation  when  the  principle  was  <Hioe 
adopted,  that  every  thing  must  be  proved  by  the  Scriptures,  interpreted  only 
by  the  Scriptures  themselves.    Leo  Juda^  Zwingle^s  colleague  in  office,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Reformed  Church  translated  Luther^s  New  Testament  into  the 
Swiss-Glerman  dialect  (1526),  and  the  Old  Testament  from  the  original  text 
(till  1529).    Zwingle  looked  upon  every  local  church,  in  proportion  as  iti 
opinions  were  based  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  completely  justified  in  coo- 
tending  against  the  whole  hierarchy.    The  Great  Council,  regardless  of  ^ 
protests  of  the  Bishop  of  Constance,  but  sustained  by  public  opinion,  intro- 
duced the  new  constitution  into  the  Church  (1524s).    The  established  church 
of  Appenzell^  beyond  the  Rhone,  resolved  that  preachers  who  taught  whst 
could  not  be  proved  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures  should  be  denied  support 
and  protection,  {d)    Berthold  Bailer  (d.  1686)  preached,  though  with  ctn- 
tion,  in  behalf  of  the  Reformation  in  Berne,  («)  and  Manuely  in  a  Camivil 
play,  exposed  to  public  derision  the  avarice  of  the  clergy  and  their  fear  d 
the  gospel.  (/)     Oecolampadius  (d.  Nov.  28,  1681),  the  learned  friend  of 
Erasmus,  and  in  ordinary  matters  a  timid  and  peaceable  man,  but  kept  in 
perpetual  agitation  in  such  stormy  times  for  his  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  hi> 
Lord,  was  the  principal  instrument  in  directing  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
Basle  into  the  path  of  the  Reformation,  although  a  knowledge  of  its  elementi 
liad  been  previously  acquired  from  the  general  perusal  of  Luther^s  writ- 

^  •Com.  de  vera  et.ftlM  reL  Tig.  lASS.  Fid«i  ratio  ad  Car.  Imp.  Tig.  1660. 4  Cbr.  idd  tn^ 
<«t  dara^xp.  ad  Regem  chr.  (ed.  BuUinger.)  Tig.  IBM,  De  provldenUab  (voL  L)— 2eU«r,  de  th«)L 
System  Zw.  <Th.  Jahrb.  t868.  II.  1&) 

a)  F^mU,  Beltrr.  vol  IL  p.  287.    BuUingtr  roL  L  p.  8S. 

&)  Oonclvsionea.  <Qpp.  toL  L  ^  1&)  Explanada  {lb,  p.  8n.)  AeU  diapat  (toL  U.  p^  HM 
MuUinger  voL  I.  p.  84aB.  J^Tas. 

0)  Actedn  Zwingte*e  Workiw  vol.  L  p.  6898a.    BuUinger  rol.  L  p.  IMai. 

iQ  Klaarer'BSMCoxMA  in  Bimler,  vol.  L  Part  IIL  p.  SOfifla. 

^  JUrchh/ifer,  B.  Haller  a.  d.  Re£  r.  Bern.  Z&r.  1888L 

/)  a  Gr&nsUen,  Nklans  Manaei,  Leben  a.  Wefke.  Stottg.  1887* 
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ings.  (jf)  The  inhabitants  of  those  places  which  were  favorable  to  the  Catho- 
lio  Chnreh,  hoping  to  overcome  their  opponents  by  their  favorite  weapons, 
and  relying  npon  the  talents  and  skill  of  Dr.  Eck,  appointed  a  day  for  a  pub- 
tie  dispntation  at  Baden  (May,  1526).  As  ZwiDgle  Iiad  reason  to  fear  for  his 
safety  shoald  he  venture  to  be  present  in  that  city,  Oecolampadins  was  the 
principal  opponent  of  £ck  in  this  disputation.  The  subjects  which  engaged 
their  attention  were  the  presence  of  Christ^ s  sacred  body  in  the  sacrament, 
the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  the  worship  of  saints,  the  use  of  images,  and  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory.  On  the  part  of  Eck  there  was  great  blustering, 
wMle  Oecolampadias  contended  only  by  arguments,  but  both  claimed  the 
credit  of  a  victory,  (h)  Berne  endeavored  to  keep  aloof  from  thp  agitations 
of  the  controversy,  and  its  council  gave  orders  that  some  of  the  more  obvi- 
ous and  serious  abuses  should  be  removed,  and  that  preaching  should  be  con- 
formed both  to  the  Scriptures  and  to  the  ancient  faith,  (i)  But  such  partial 
measares  were  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  No 
sooner  had  the  great  council  once  more  assumed  the  supreme  power,  than 
both  parties  were  invited  to  a  public  discussion,  which  was  attended  by  all 
the  leaders  of  the  Beformation  in  the  country  (Jan.,  1528).  The  result  was 
so  deciidve,  that  soon  after  a  public  decree  was  issued  by  the  council,  in  which 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  was  entirely  renounced,  and  the  idolatrous 
worship  of  Rome  was  abolished.  (I*)  In  Basle^  the  Beformation  became  vic- 
torious in  consequence  of  the  triumph  of  the  municipal  guilds  (1529).  (2) 
The  city  of  St.  Gall  embraced  the  evangelical  doctrine  (1528),  the  abbot 
fled,  and  the  friends  of  religion  became  organized  into  a  community  under 
the  protection  of  Zurich  and  Glarus.  (m)  For  in  Glarus^  where  it  was  de- 
cided after  a  severe  contest  that  every  congregation  should  choose  for  itself 
the  migority  were  in  favor  of  the  Beformation.  Schaffhausen^  after  consid- 
mUe  hesitadon,  gave  in  its  adhesion  to  it  (1529),  and  in  Solevre  neither 
party  obtained  the  ascendency.  In  every  place  where  the  new  doctrines  pre- 
vailed, every  thing  opposed  to  them  was  rigorously  put  down.  Tlie  altars 
were  destroyed  and  the  idols  were  burned.  In  the  Gray  League  alone  (the 
Grisous),  after  the  disputation  at  Ilantz  (1526),  the  law  allowed  every  one  to 
take  his  choice  between  the  old  and  the  new  faith.  And  yet  when  Schlegel, 
the  abbot  of  St.  Luke,  contrived  a  treasonable  conspiracy  with  the  Castellan 
of  MusBO  for  the  overthrow  of  the  heretics  of  Coire^  he  was  beheaded 
(1529).  (n)  The  popes,  who  stood  In  need  of  Swiss  soldiers,  and  could  do 
nothing  against  the  will  of  a  republican  people,  preserved  for  a  long  time 
little  more  than  the  semblance  of  peace,  {o) 


0)  Grynaeut  et  Oiptto,  de  vita  et  oblto  Oee.  before  his  and  Zwlngle*8  Epp.— 51  ReM*^  Leb«ii»- 
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§  884.    Division  of  the  Stoisa  Confederacy, 

The  evangelical  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  agitated  all  the  cantons  of  the 
confederacy,  but  the  rural  population  of  the  mountainous  districts  being  dis- 
pleased, under  the  influence  of  the  priests,  with  the  political  demands  of  Zwingle, 
were  especially  distinguished  for  their  adherence  to  the  ancient  faith.    Uri, 
Schwytz,  Unterwalden,  Zug,  and  Lucerne,  pledged  their  faith  to  each  other  in  a 
diet  at  Lucerne  (1524),  that  they  would  defend  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  but 
they  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  forbid  the  sale  of  indulgences,  to 
improve  the  manners  of  the  clergy,  to  limit  the  revenues  of  the  Church,  and 
to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  (a)    In  those 
places  which  were  under  the  direct  government  of  the  whole  confederacy,  it 
was  impossible  to  avoid  the  clashing  of  parties.    The  burning  of  images,  and 
sometimes  even  of  monasteries,  was  of  course  exceedingly  painful  to  the 
Oatholic  authorities,  especially  when  it  occurred  in  places  subject  to  their 
control.    They  therefore  took  an  oath,  that  every  one  who  treated  the  saints 
or  the  mass  in  a  contemptuous  manner  should  be  punished.    It  soon  became 
evident,  from  the  maimings  and  public  executions  they  inflicted,  that  their 
oath  was  no  idle  threat,  (b)    A  Ohristian  compact  was  now  formed  among 
the  Reformed  cities,  into  which  even  Strasbnrg  and  Constance  were  admits 
ted.    The  five  Catholic  cantons  also  formed  an  alliance  with  Ferdinand  of 
Austria  for  the  protection  of  the  faith.    An  irruption  was  m&dh  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  Unterwalden,  to  sustain  an  insurrection  of  the  people  in  the  upper 
port  of  Berne  against  the  Reformation  which  had  been  forced  upon  them,  (c) 
Zwingle  now  demanded  war ;  the  cities  brought  into  the  field  a  paweM 
army,  and  the  five  cantons  purchased  peace  (June  24,  1629)  by  concediog: 
that  each  party  should  be  permitted  to  adopt  what  faith  it  pleased,  all  filan- 
derous  speeches  should  be  punished,  and  in  every  congregation  under  tlie 
government  of  the  general  confederacy,  a  migority  of  votes  should  decide 
upon  religious  matters.    The  articles  of  compact  with  Austria  were  then  ton 
in  pieces,  and  with  respect  to  free  preaching,  general  promises  were  sufficient 
to  give  satisfaction,  (d)    But  it  was  never  the  intention  of  the  Catholics  to 
fulfil  these  promises  in  the  sense  in  which  they  were  understood  by  tbc 
people  of  Zurich,  as  the  calumnies  alluded  to  were  nothing  but  the  expres- 
sion of  a  universal  feeling.    When  the  authors  of  these  calumnies  were  there- 
fore allowed  to  remain  unpunished,  the  cities  next  forbade  all  suppUes  and 
intercourse  with  the  mountainous  districts,  (e)     To  save  themselves  from 
starvation,  the  five  cantons  now  betook  themselves  to  the  sword.    Agaiost 
this  the  cities  were  not  prepared,  and  the  Catholic  host  fell  upon  an  advanced 
outpost  of  the  army  of  Zurich  at  Cdppel  (Oct.  11, 1631).   Zwingle^  who,  during 
the  last  years  of  his  life,  had  been  threatened  in  various  ways,  was  foil  of 
melancholy,  and  had  singular  presentiments  of  his  approaching  end.    With 
the  least  possible  confidence  in  man,  and  the  highest  in  God  and  in  his  canee, 
he  accompanied  the  standard  of  the  city  as  the  pastor  of  his  people.    Zaridi 
lost  the  battle,  and  Zwingle  was  left  on  the  field,  surrounded  by  the  bodiei 

a)  BiiUing9r  toL  L  p.  142fls.  SI80B.       l)  lb.  roL  L  ^  14SaiL  182aB. 
c)  lb,  ToL  IL  p.  2188. 48aL       d)  lb.  toL  IL  p.  168aaL  19Sm. 
#)  lb.  ToL  IL  ^  888BB. 
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of  the  choioest  portion  of  the  friends  of  the  Reformation  in  the  city.  (/) 
The  sDperior  strength  of  the  cities  was  indeed  soon  after  hronght  into  action, 
bat  the  confidence  of  victory  and  unity  was  on  the  side  of  the  Catholic 
anny.  The  religions  peace  which  was  soon  afterwards  concluded  (Nov.  IC), 
recognized  the  right  of  each  canton  freely  to  make  its  own  arrangements 
respecting  its  religions  affairs,  but  in  those  portions  which  were  under  the 
general  government,  and  in  those  cantons  which  were  hitherto  undecided,  the 
old  Church  was  almost  universally  restored  by  violence,  (ff) 

§  885.    'The  Scusramentarian  Controcersy, 

Walek  ToL  XVII.  pi  1880m.  voL  XX.  {Sdnecker  and  ChemniU.)  Hist  d.  Sacraznentsstr.  Lpz. 
1901.  i.  lAseker^  complete  Hiat  motoam,  between  Lutli.  and  the  ReC  Frkf.  and  Leip.  2  ed.  1723. 
8  Tote.— LiMf.  LawtUr^  H.  controv.  sacnunentariae.  Tig.  (1568.)  1672.  ZQr.  1564.  Iloipiniani  II.  sa- 
enm.  Tig.  (f688w)  1601  S  Th.  £  Zar.  1611.  i.^A.  Ebrard,  d.  D.  t.  b.  Abendm.  Frk£  1846.  voL  II.  p. 
1-8S& 

In  the  spirit  of  Erasmus,  and  with  a  proper  sense  of  his  own  indepen- 
dence, Zwingle  always  protested  against  being  numbered  among  the  adhe- 
rents of  Luther,  (a)  He  could  discover  nothiug  in  the  Lord^s  Supper  but  a 
sign  of  commemoration  and  fellowship.  Even  Luther  was  obliged  to  reject 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  together  with  the  priesthood,  {h)  but  the 
<iepth  of  his  sensuous  mysticism  needed  a  spiritual  presence  of  Christ^s  body 
in  the  sacred  ordinance.  CarUtadt^  during  his  iconoclastic  fury,  had  put 
forth  the  assertion  that  Christ  pointed  to  his  living  body  when  he  instituted 
the  supper.  In  consequence  of  this,  a  controversy,  embittered  by  the  per- 
flonal  relations  of  the  parties,  sprung  up  (after  1624)  between  him  and  Lu- 
ther. (<r)  The  Swiss,  respecting  whose  position  the  divines  at  Wittenberg 
were  for  a  long  time  indistinctly  informed,  undertook  in  their  own  way  (after 
Ui25)  the  defence  of  the  severely-persecuted  Carlstadt.  Zwingle  translated 
^  this  18  '*'*  by  the  words  ^^  this  signifies,"  and  Oecolampadins  regarded  the 
bread  when  called  the  body,  simply  as  the  symbol  of  the  body.  These  dif- 
ferent views  led  to  a  dispute  between  Luther  and  Zwingle  at  the  head  of 
their  req>ective  parties.  (</)  The  Swiss  Confederacy  adhered  to  Zwiugle,  and 
the  imperial  cities  of  Um>er  Germany  were  disposed  to  do  so,  but  the  doc- 
trine of  Luther  found  a  trusty  and  influential  advocate  in  Suabia  in  the  per- 
flOQ  <tf  Brentz,  a  man  who  would  listen  neither  to  the  fathers  nor  to  Aristotle, 
bat  to  Christ  alone,  {e)  Lutlier  appealed  with  absolute  confidence  to  the 
letter,  Zwingle  to  the  sense  of  the  word  of  God.  The  first  was  boisterous 
and  sometimes  ludicrous,  while  the  latter  was  more  polished  but  bitter. 
When  Zwingle  referred  to  the  nature  of  a  body,  Luther  endeavored  to  show 

/)  Kane  Betebr.  d.  5  kath.  Orte  Krfega.  {Balthamr^  Ilelvetla.  vol  IL  p.  1866a.)  BuUinger  ruL 
m.  p.  116«.— (A  GtUer)  IH«  Seblaeht  d.  KappeL  ZOr.  1881. 

ff)  BtdUmffer  toL  IIL  p.  S47.    HoUingw  vol  IL  Commencement 

a)  KzplanatioD  of  the  18tb  article.  1528.  (vol  L  p.  256.) 

&)  Dt  W4tU  ToL  IL  p.  577. 

c)  Waleh  ToL  XV.  p.  2422aL  toL  XX.  p.  1868a.    Comp.  Giibd  In  Stad.  a.  Erit  1641  H.  2. 

4f)  Ztt.  Arnica  exegeaia.  Tl^  1687.  4  LutK.  Daaa  die  Worte  Ghristi :  das  iat  m.  Lcib.,  noch  feat- 
iCeha.  Weder  die  Scbwarmgelster.  Wit  16S7.  and  others. 

e)  Sfntafma  SoeTicum.  1626.  Gomp.  J.  Ilartmann  and  K.  Jdger^  J.  Brentz.  Ilamb.  1^40.  vol 
L  PL  180a. 
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that  the  body  of  Christ  was  omnipresent  in  consequence  of  its  inseparaldd 
anion  with  the  Deity,  and  the  assertion  of  his  opponent  seemed  to  hhn 
equivalent  to  a  denial  of  Christ.    This  controversy,  therefore,  inasmuch  m  it 
had  its  origin  in  the  peculiar  mental  character  of  these  great  leaden,  and  yet 
was  not  of  mnch  importance  to  the  interests  of  piety  itself,  became  finally  so 
prominent  as  to  produce  a  complete  misunderstanding  between  the  di^m- 
tants.    In  vain  did  the  Landgrave  endeavor  to  efi^eet  a  reooneiKatioii,  rs- 
minding  them  that  their  common  danger  should  keep  them  united.  (/)    At 
the  meeting  which  took  place  between  them  at  Marlvrg  (Oct^  1629), 
Zwingle  was  induced  by  the  strength  of  his  convictions  with  tears  to  ofibr 
Luther  his  fhitemal  hand,  even  if  the  principal  pi^t  of  dififbrenee  should 
remain  undecided,  but  this  was  rejected,  {g)    The  principal  points  of  their 
common  faith  were,  however,  arranged  in  fourteen  articles  on  the  bam  of 
the  Confession  of  Augsburg.    With  regard  to  the  memorable  fifteenth  arti- 
cle, which  asserts  that  Christ^s  body  and  blood  are  corporally  present  in  tbe 
Lord^s  Supper,  both  parties  promised  to  exercise  Christian  charity  so  ftr  as 
the  conscience  of  each  would  permit.    The  Landgrave  now  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  league  of  the  reformed  cities  (April,  1580).     Although  Stnw* 
burg,  Constance,  Meiningen,  and  lindau  presented  their  separate  eonfenoo 
at  Augsburg  (July  11,  1580),  {h)  they  acknowledged  in  it  that  the  sosbof 
believers  were  nourished  by  the  true  body  of  Christ,    The  pliant  Martin 
Bucer  reconciled  maters  by  introducing  the  acknowledgment  of  a  prcNOce 
of  Christ  also  for  the  hand  and  the  mouth.  (/)    By  this  means  the  cities  of 
Upper  Germany  were  induced  to  adopt  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  and 
enter  into  the  League  of  Smalkald.  (1581). 

^  III.  Establishment  of  the  Luthkbait  Chusoh  until  155A. 

f  880.    Articles  of  Smalkald. 

As  the  only  method  by  which  peace  oould  be  secured,  the  emperor  now 
demanded  that  the  pope  should  call  a  general  councfl.  It  was,  howeter, 
feared  at  Rome  that  the  complaints  of  the  several  nations  might  in  a  genenl 
assembly  of  the  Church  unite  with  the  voices  of  tbe  Protestants,  or  that  the 
latter  might  be  so  used  by  others  as  to  compel  the  papacy  to  make  some 
general  concessions.  Clement  VII.  held  out  promises  which  were  inteided 
only  to  prevent  the  calling  of  a  national  council  in  Germany,  and  Pattl  ///• 
sent  forth  a  call  for  a  council  in  May,  1537,  to  assemble  at  Mantua,  at  s  time 
when  such  a  council  was  hardly  possible  in  Lombardy  on  account  of  the  wir 
Mrith  France.  A  confession  was  laid  before  the  league  at  Smalkald,  fligoed 
(Feb.  15, 1537)  by  the  theologians  there  present,  and  intended  to  be  pre' 
sented  to  the  general  council,  or  otherwise  to  remain  a  new  moniunent  of  tl>^ 


/)  Dt  WMe  Tol.  III.  ^  4(Kk 

g)  Acts  in  Walch  vol  XVII.  p.  SS^as.  Corp.  Ref.  vol  L  p.  1095ea.  BMtting€r  toL  H-  ^ 
tt868.-Dle  IS  Marb.  Artikel  sftch  d.  OrigiL  verGffeoU.  r.  ff.  Heppe^  MarU  184&  4.  (Sdtidk  1  li^ 
Th.  184a  II.  \.)—L,  J.  K.  SchmitC,  d.  Rellglonsgeepr.  xa  M«rb.  Marb.  184a 

h)  Cont  TetrapoIiUna.  Ary.  168t  4.  {Nimneytr,  Col  ConflL  Lpe.  ISia  p.  LXXXIIL  \V6m, 
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vntnimity.  (a)  These  Artieles  of  SmalJcald  were  oompoeed  by  Lather  when 
▼iolence  was  no  longer  to  be  apprehended,  and  reconciliation  was  impossible, 
and  tbey  present  the  doctrines  opposed  to  the  Romish  Chnrch  in  the  strong- 
est &rm8.  In  addition  to  this,  bj  request  of  the  Leagne,  a  tract  was  pre- 
pared in  Latin  by  Melanethon^  in  which  it  was  proved  from  historical  facts 
that  neither  the  primacy  of  the  pope  nor  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  had 
been  instituted  by  divine  authority.  This  treatise  was  designed  to  be  the 
first  formal  attempt  to  justify  those  who  solemnly  renounced  all  papal  and 
prelatical  sway.  But  its  author  had  the  courage  to  subscribe  Luther's  arti- 
cles, with  the  remark  that  for  the  sake  of  general  peace,  a  superiority  over 
those  bishops  who  had  been  created  by  human  authority  might  be  volunta- 
rily oonoeded  to  the  pope  if  he  allowed  the  gospel  to  be  preached  in  its  purity. 
Luther,  overwhelmed  by  sufferings  caused  by  the  gravel,  left  Smalkald  with 
these  parting  words :  ^^  May  God  fill  you  with  hatred  for  the  pope  I  He 
knows  his  people,  and  feels  like  them !  '^  The  confederates  wore  unanimous 
in  the  conclusion  that  they  were  bound  to  decline  a  council  which  met  in 
Italy,  and  which  contained  a  condemnation  of  their  caose  in  the  very  terms 
in  whloh  it  was  called  together,  (b) 

S  8d7.    Frogren  and  Folitieal  Power  of  the  B^ormation. 

In  Electoral  Saxony,  John  Frederic  the  Magnanimous^  a  conscientious,  sin- 
eere,  and  truly  pious  prince,  with  a  mind  somewhat  contracted,  but  heroic  in 
purpose  and  in  endurance,  succeeded  his  father  (1632).  Philip  of  Hesse,  on 
his  own  responsibility,  but  sustained  by  the  power  of  the  Protestant  Leagae, 
in  a  sudden  expedition  reinstated  (1584)  Ulrieh,  Duke  of  Wurtemberg,  who 
had  been  driven  from  his  possessions,  which  had  been  given  to  Austria  by  the 
Suabian  League.  Ulrich's  refractory  spirit  had  in  misfortune  found  conso- 
lation in  the  gospel,  and  the  Reformation  which  had  for  a  long  time  been  kept 
down  by  violence,  after  a  little  vacillation  suddenly  became  victorious  in 
Wurtemberg  under  the  direction  of  Brentz,  a  man  who  possessed  the  same 
views  as  Luther,  (a)  A  Roly  League  was  formed  (1638)  at  Nuremberg,  com- 
posed of  the  Archbishops  of  Mentz  and  of  Salzburg,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
George  of  Saxony,  and  Henry  of  Brunswick.  But  the  power  of  the  emperor 
continned  to  be  much  restrained  by  his  foreign  wars.  A  considerable  sup- 
port was  obtained  for  the  Protestant  League  in  the  Northern  kingdoms,  and 
splendid  promises  were  held  out  to  it  by  Henry  of  England  and  Francis  of 
France.  Oeorge  of  Saxony^  whose  spirit  became  every  year  more  and  more 
embittered  toward  Luther  and  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  struggled  in  vain 
against  what  seemed  to  be  his  destiny,  for  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  pos- 
leoBiona  to  a  Protestant  heir.    His  brother  Henry  akeady  belonged  to  the 


a)  J£  Meurer,  d.  Ta^  sa  Smalk.  u.  d.  Schm.  Artikel.  Lps.  1887. 

5)  Walch  vol.  XTL  p.  242688.  Corp.  R^.  vol  IL  p.  962es  982b«.  AoiUi  PaUarii  de  Cone 
BDlr.  et  UbMO  Epi  dd.  ilL  lUgmi,  Lps.  1882.  4. 

a)  Scknurr€r,  ErUlat  d.  WQrt  K.  £ef.  a.  OelebrteD-Gesch.  Tub.  1*99.  J.  C.  Schmidt  &  F.  E. 
J^fttUr,  Denkw.  d.  wOrt  a.  ichwiib.  Set  Oescb.  TQb.  1817.  (firUtieiun)  DenkbUU  d.  Kef.  In  Stuttg. 
btottf.  188&,  J.  HarUnann^  Gescb.  d.  BeC  in  W&rt  Stuttg.  1880.  Hartnuinn  o.  Jiiger,  J.  Brantz, 
Hamb.  1841  toL  IL    L,  F,  Heyd,  Ulr.  H.  ta  Wort  T&b.  1641-4.  8  voIa. 
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League  of  Smalkald,  and  on  the  festival  of  Pentecost,  1589,  Luther  aod  th» 
Reformation  entered  the  city  of  Leipsic  in  triamph.  (b)  The  Elector  o(  Bran>^ 
denburg  compelled  his  wife  to  fly  fi'om  his  residence  that  she  might  live  in 
the  enjoyment  of  her  faith,  and  exacted  an  oath  fh)m  his  tons  that  they  would 
cleave  to  the  ancient  faith  in  opposition  to  modem  innovations.  Bot  Joth 
ehim  II,  (1585)  allowed  the  word  of  Grod  to  have  free  toleration  in  his  do- 
minions, and  in  1589  partook  of  the  Lord^s  Supper  according  to  the  forms  of 
the  Evangelical  Church,  although  he  preserved  an  independent  position 
unconnected  with  the  League.  That  hody,  however,  was  soon  after  (after 
1545)  strengthened  hy  the  accession  of  the  Blect&ral  Palatinate,  (c)  Wheo 
the  hishopric  of  Naumhurg  became  vacant,  Julius  van  Pflug^  the  provost  of 
the  cathedral,  a  learned  and  at  the  same  time  a  mild  divine,  {d)  was  elected 
by  the  chapter,  but  the  elector  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  provide  for 
it  an  apostolic  bishop.  Nicolas  von  Amsdorf^  by  an  act  of  arbitrary  power 
was  invested  with  the  office  of  a  bishop,  but  with  the  salary  of  a  pastor,  and 
Luther  boasted  that  he  and  his  friends  had  been  guilty  of  the  sin  of  ooitfe- 
crating  a  bishop  without  chrism,  and  even  without  suet,  lard,  tar,  grease,  in- 
cense, or  coals,  {e)  An  electoral  officer  was  appointed  to  administer  the  seco- 
lar  affairs  of  the  diocese.  Henry  of  Brunswick  and  the  Protestant  prineeii 
assisted  by  Luther,  assailed  each  other  by  pamphlets,  in  which  all  the  pro- 
prieties not  only  of  princely  dignity  but  of  human  life  were  violated,  and  when 
Henry  threatened  Goslar,  he  was  attacked  by  Saxony  and  Ilesse  with  a  pow- 
erful army,  driven  from  his  dominions  (1542),  and  finally  made  a  prisoDfir 
(1545).  (/)  Among  the  secular  princes  Bataria  was  the  only  power  wbioh 
continued  to  support  the  papacy,  and  even  there  much  difficulty  was  expe- 
rienced in  resisting  the  opposition  of  the  people  and  the  states,  (g)  Hemuu, 
the  Elector  of  Cologne^  commenced  with  a  Oatholic  reform,  but  he  finallj 
assumed  a  Protestant  position,  and  the  archbishop  was  informed  of  his  plan 
of  reformation  according  to  a  form  drawn  up  by  Bucer  and  Melxmcthoo 
(1543).  (h)  Cardinal  Albert  of  Mentz  allowed  the  Reformation  to  go  for- 
ward in  his  Chapters  of  Magdeburg  and  Halberstadt  as  long  as  the  stattf 
were  willing  to  assume  the  payment  of  his  debts  (1541).  All  bishops  were 
tempted  to  go  over  to  the  Protestant  side  by  the  prospect  of  becoming  hen- 
ditary  princes.  King  Ferdinand  himself,  influenced  hy  the  writings  of  Ln- 
ther,  and  by  a  father  confessor,  who,  on  his  deathbed,  repented  of  his  whole 
ecclesiastical  life  and  actions  as  a  deception,  now  promised  to  compromise 


b)  Kobhe^  Ueinr.  d.  Frorame,  Lps.  1889.  G.  R  Winer^  de  Faoalt  theol.  er.  In  UnlT.  Llpi.  «10* 
nib.  Lps.  1S89.  4  JT.  TK  Hering^  Oesch.  der  im  Markg.  Meissen  a.  d.  daza  gehur.  tbfir.  Kreiie  ^ 
Bet  Grossenhain.  1889.     //  G.  Ha9ae^  Abiiss  d  meiasneiscb-albert  sfisch.  KQesch.  Lpo.  1S47.  roL  M 

c)  Ad,  MHU^r,  Qosch.  d.  Ref.  in  d.  Mark  Brandcnb.  Brl  1889.  J.  Schladebadk,  d.  Uebertr.  i 
Kurt  Joach.  z.  luth.  K.  Lpa.  1840.—//.  AUinif,  II.  Ecc  Palatinao.  (Monn.  pieL  ot  lit  Fret  iTSLi) 
B.  G.  Struve,  Ber.  v.  d.  PfSlz.  K.  Illst  FrkC  1721.  4.  JT.  K  Vierordt^  Oesch.  d.  Bel  im  Qranh.  Bf 
den.  Karlsr.  1847. 

d)  a  G.  MOUer,  do  meriUa  JalU  PflugtL  Lps.  1812. 

€)  Walch  vol  XVH.  p.  8188.  eepoolally  12288.  Fdr$Umann^  Nene  Mftth.  hist  aotiq.  FonekBiL 
1S85.  vol.  II.  P.  2.  {Up$iu9)  Bcricht  a.  d.  Wabl  a.  Einfllhr.  Nlc  t.  A.  Xordh.  188Bw 

/)  Walch  vol  XVIL  p.  154d9S.  JTortledsr  Buch.  IV.  W.  ElsUr^  Charakteilstik  Helnr.  d.  SH- 
Marb.  1845i       g)  WlnUr  ($  828.  nt  g.) 

h)  M.  Dicker*,  Herrn.  v.  Wied.  Enb.  v.  KSIn.  Cologne.  1840. 
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mattere  with  rwpeot  to  religioD,  with  the  states  at  an  imperial  diet,  and  in 
aooordance  with  Lnther's  connsel.  (t)  Aside  from  personal  inclinations  nothing 
hot  the  necesrity  of  adhering  to  Catholicism  nnder  which  the  House  of  Haps- 
hurg.  was  placed  on  accoont  of  its  connection  with  Spain,  Belgium,  and  Italy, 
WIS  sufficient  at  that  time  to  uphold  that  religion  in  any  part  of  Germany. 

§  888.    Negottations  for  Peace  and  Preparations  for  War, 

Once  more  was  presented  some  prospect  of  preserving  the  Church  froip  a 
diTision.  Divines  of  hoth  parties  were  appointed  hy  the  emperor  at  the  Diet 
of  Ratisbon  (1541)  to  a^ust  measures  for  a  peaceful  accommodation.  The 
pious  Contarini,  who  was  favorable  to  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Protes- 
tantism as  they  were  then  maintained,  had  been  appointed  legate,  (a)  With 
his  approbation  a  compromise  was  proposed  by  Gratella^  in  which  it  was 
aaserted  that  salvation  was  founded  upon  faith  in  the  merits  of  Christ  alone, 
and  not  upon  our  own  works  or  deserts.  The  divines  were  therefore  agreed 
with  respect  to  the  four  Articles  of  Original  Righteousness,  Original  Sin,  Hu- 
man liberty,  and  Justification,  which  Luther  had  always  maintained  as  the 
fimdamental  principles  of  Christianity.  With  reference  to  other  subjects  on 
which  no  agreement  was  yet  attained,  and  with  respect  to  which  the  proposed 
scfaone  conceded  every  thing  which  could  be  given  up  by  the  Catholics  of 
tiiat  period  without  renouncing  their  distinctive  character,  the  emperor  re- 
quired that  until  the  decision  of  a  general  council  could  be  obtained,  all  should 
exercise  fraternal  forbe.irance  toward  each  other.  The  Landgrave  and  tbe 
Elector  of  Brandenburg  were  entirely  agreed,  and  Julius  Pflug  and  Melanethon 
were  just  on  the  point  of  extending  to  each  other  the  hand  of  reconciliation. 
Bat  Luther  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony  saw  nothing  in  all  these  concessions 
but  a  snare ;  the  King  of  France,  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  a  reconciliation 
in  Germany,  complained  of  treachery  to  the  Church ;  and  the  legate,  threat- 
sned  from  Rome  for  having  transcended  his  powers,  made  a  retrograde  move- 
ment. (6)  Thb  result  was  only  the  manifestation  of  opposing  principles  in 
the  person  of  their  advocates,  and  in  this  failure  of  a  reconciliation  which 
leemed  so  near,  all  became  distinctly  conscious  that  the  schism  was  irrecon- 
nlable.  The  emperor  concluded  at  Crespy  (1544)  an  honorable  peace  with 
PYance,  and  the  Roman  King  a  five  years'  armistice  with  the  Turks.  In  the 
League  of  Smalkald  the  cities  began  to  complain  of  the  princes,  and  unkind 
leelings  were  produced  in  various  ways.  Maurice^  a  keen  ambitious  young 
nan,  had  succeeded  (1541)  his  father  in  the  dukedom  of  Saxony.  Although 
tie  regarded  the  Reformation  in  the  light  of  an  historical  necessity  he  felt  no 
Hithofliasm  in  its  behalf^  and  while  personally  disputing  with  the  elector  he 

€)  Ferd.  aa  Lath.  1.  Febr.  1587.  in  Walch  vol.  XYL  p.  2424. 

a)  CcnUzreniTx.  de Jii»tiflcaUoDe.  Par.  1571.  BeecaUUo,  YiU  del  C.  0>nt  With  his  Letters 
b:  Epp.  Begin.  ToH,  ed.  Quirini.  vol  lll.^Ki^ing^  ad  Qulr.  £p.  de  Cont  porioris  doctr.  de  Jostlt 
tcBte  ct  cKmfenore.  Lpa.  1749. 

V)  Ada  CoUoqall  la  Gomitlls  Batlsponae  habltL  (ed.  Buoer.)  Argent  1541.  4.  Acta  in  Conventu 
EatbbL  (ed.  MdancUum,)  Wit  1M1.  4.  Comp.  JTortUder  vol.  L  I,  87.  Wnlch  vol  XVIL  p.  695eflL 
Oarp,  JUf.  ToL  IV.  p.  119aii  In  oppoeition  to  Baoer :  Eckii  ApoL  pro  Prinelpibus  cath.  Ingolst 
Vi/VL—Raynald.  ad  ann.  1541.  Seek^nd.  Ill,  28.  Ranke^  PUpste.  vol.  I.  p.  l.%5ffi.  BteUchneider^ 
ft.  d.  K.  Oeapr.  anget  ra  Worma,  fortg.  an  Beg.  (Zeltaehr.  f.  hist  Tb.  vol  IL  P.  L) 
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abandoned  the  League  of  Smalkald  (1642),  and  secretly  pledged  liiiiiaelf  to 
the  emperor  that  whatever  might  be  the  iflsae  oi  the  war,  the  imperial  an- 
thority  should  in  no  respect  be  impaired,  (e)  The  Ooonoil  whioh  waa  <q>ened 
at  Trent  (1545)  was  rejected  by  the  Protestants.  Legal  proceeding!  by  order 
of  the  emperor,  and  on  complaint  of  the  Chapter  of  Cologne,  were  instituted 
against  the  archbishop  of  that  see.  It  was  soon  evident  from  the  execution 
of  some  evangelical  preachers  in  the  Netherlands  that  he  was  in  earnest.  He, 
however,  persuaded  himself  that  his  conduct  epmng  more  from  a  raferenoe  to 
liberty  than  to  Lutheranism,  and  to  the  property  than  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church.  Indeed,  the  complicated  condition  in  which  the  material  interests 
of  all  parties  were  placed,  stood  very  much  in  the  way  of  an  amicable  adjust- 
ment of  other  things.  But  when  it  had  become  iq>parent  that  the  position 
of  the  respective  parties  at  the  diet  rendered  the  adoption  of  any  general 
measures  almost  impossible,  and  when  the  dedsion  of  the  imperial  oooncO 
which  treated  the  proceedings  respecting  ecclesiastical  property  as  a  mere 
matter  of  spoils,  had  been  rejected  by  the  Protestants,  it  was  evident  that 
the  empire  was  indeed  divided,  and  that  the  peaoe  of  the  country  was  de- 
stroyed. 

§  889.    Luther's  Death  and  Pvhlie  Character. 

The  last  years  of  Luther^s  life  were  spent  in  great  exhaustion  and  pro- 
tracted sickness.    lie  was  so  much  offended  at  the  immorality  and  Inxmy 
which  prevailed  at  Wittenberg,  that  he  left  that  city  (1545)  and  returned  only 
on  the  urgent  request  of  the  University  and  the  elector.     He  foresaw  that 
troublous  times  were  approaching  his  native  country,  and  he  longed  to  depart 
in  peace.    Uis  last  days,  however,  were  illuminated  by  some  beams  of  his 
former  power,  and  he  still  indulged  in  bold,  childlike  pleasantries,  even  in  the 
midst  of  sublime  conceptions,  (a)    Having  been  invited  to  Eisleben  to  act  as 
umpire  between  the  Counts  of  Mansfeld,  he  gently  and  devoutly  fell  asleep 
on  the  night  of  the  18th  of  February,  1546.  (h)    The  sudden  changes  which 
took  place  during  his  career,  and  in  which  he  was  obliged  to  act  as  a  leader, 
produced  marked  contrasts  between  different  periods  of  his  life.     The  pope 
was  regarded  by  him  at  one  time  as  the  most  saintly,  and  at  another  as  the 
most  fiendish  father.    When  he  was  excited  with  passion  his  foelings  changed 
in  the  most  boisterous  manner.    His  whole  life  was  devoted  to  the  promo* 
tion  of  intellectual  freedom,  and  yet  he  was  zealous  in  behalf  of  the  letter. 
Belying  wholly  upon  spiritual  influences  while  giving  laws  to  the  most  turt>o- 
lent  storms  of  revolution,  he  nevertheless  occasionally  advised  that  the  pope 
with  all  his  menials  should  be  cast  into  the  Tyrrhene  Sea.  (c)    His  opi]uooa> 
were  always  expressed  with  absolute  sincerity,  and  he  was  an  utter  stranger 

e)  O.  Arnold^  ViU  Mftnr.  (JTtfnJfc^n.  vol.  II.)  Brandt^  VlndidM  lUwittonM;  Jen.  161T.  i  ^• 
A.  V.  Langenn,  Moriti,  Henog  a.  Kail  zn  Sachs.  Lps.  1841.  8  Tola.  IT,  B.  Brandst,  BOtn.  fc  (^"^ 
akter.  d.  II.  a.  Churf.  31  Lp&  185S. 

a)  Especially  bis  Lettcra  to  Catharine :  De  Wette  toL  Y.  pp.  T88.  787. 789. 

b)  J.  Jona  u.  Jif.  Cdiii  Bertcbt  t.  Lathed  Abaterben.  Beeidea  other  reeorda  of  bia  death  la  ^f^^ 
vol  XXI.  p.  274s«.  J.  Jofuu^  Schr.  an  Job.  Fr.  0.  Lath.  Lobenaeude.  hnf.  v.  Krtyntig^  M«i»  1^' 
—Mohnikt,  L.  Lebcnsende.  Strata.  1817.    K.  A.  CredneTt  L.  Tod  a.  BedeDinnfi  FrkC  184C 

0)  Walch  7oL  XYIL  p.  lS98ai^ 
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to  eiery  fbnn  of  earthly  interest.  By  a  vigorous  sensaonsness  of  disposition 
he  stood  firmly  rooted  in  the  earth,  while  his  head  reached  into  the  heavens. 
No  one  of  his  age  equalled  him  in  creative  power,  his  style  was  frequently 
TiHigher  than  even  that  rough  period  seemed  to  have  allowed,  but  in  popular 
eloqnence  he  had  no  superior  in  all  Germany.  The  eagerness  and  passion 
whieh  he  always  felt  in  the  midst  of  his  conflicts,  supplied  him  with  the  en- 
joyment whidi  he  needed  in  them.  Wherever  he  discovered  injustice  he  saw 
nothing  but  hell  itself.  His  services',  however,  did  not  consist  so  much  in  his 
destroying  and  breaking  loose  from  what  was  wrong, — for  many  others  extri- 
cated themselves  from  the  ancient  Church  with  much  more  facility  and  deci- 
WHL,  —as  in  his  constructive  power,  and  in  the  exnber^ce  of  his  warfn  faith 
and  love.  And  yet  there  were  some  periods  of  great  trial  in  his  life,  when 
the  temptations  of  the  devil  made  him  fear  that  he  should  be  bereft  of  Grod 
and  Christ,  and  every  thing  dear,  (d)  He  had  no  hesitation  even  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  opponents  fVeely  to  avow  the  deliberate  conviction  of  his  heart, 
that  be  was  well  known  in  heaven,  earth,  and  hell,  as  the  chosen  instrument 
of  God  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  divine  purposes,  and  yet  tliis  seemed 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  individual  person.  He  never  wished  to  hear  of 
Lutheran  doctrines,  (e)  and  his  sublime  confidence  in  God  never  appeared  to 
assure  him  of  his  own  deliverance  fVom  danger,  but  simply  to  convince  him 
that  God  was  able  to  raise  np  every  day  ten  such  men  as  Dr,  Martinus,  (/) 
The  time  in  which  such  a  man  should  be  vilified  by  absurd  reproaches,  or 
defended  by  illiberal  vindications,  has  now  passed  away,  and  be  should  be  re- 
garded, not  as  the  property  of  an  individual  party,  but  of  the  German  nation 
and  of  Christiamty. 

iS40.     The  Smalkaldic  War.    154C,  1547. 

BiniMer  toL  II.  book  IIL  and  pace  161SM.  Walch  vol  XVII.  pi  ISlTea.  CatMraHi  Comm. 
belli  Smalc  ffnece  acr.  {Freher  Th.  IIL  p.  457.)  Llterarj  hist  of  the  accounts  of  the  war  in  27ifcerl 
vol  II.  p.  IM.— j;  <?.  t/iiAn,  Qesch.  d.  achmalk.  Kiicgs.  Lp!«.  1837. 

An  edict  was  proclaimed  by  the  diet  (July  20, 1540),  in  which  the  Elector 
of  Saxony  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  wore  declared  guilty  of  high  treason 
agiunst  the  emperor  and  the  empire.  Although  the  emperor  was  very  care- 
ful not  to  give  his  expedition  the  name  of  a  religious  war,  Paul  HI.  openly 
proclmmed  a  crusade  for  the  extermination  of  heretics,  and  called  for  offer- 
ings from  the  Church  for  this  purpose.  An  army  was  hostily  assembled  by 
the  Protestants  on  the  borders  of  Suabia  and  Bavaria,  which  was  much 
superior  to  that  of  the  emperor  posted  at  first  near  Ratisbon,  and  afterwards 
occupying  a  strong  position  near  Landshut.  But  as  many  persons  had  an 
equal  right  to  command,  and  many  things  were  presented  for  consideration, 
the  hour  for  successful  action  was  allowed  to  pass,  and  time  was  afforded  for 
the  emperor  to  collect  around  him  his  forces  from  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Neth- 
erlands. Even  then,  however,  the  forces  were  nearly  equal,  but  the  Protes- 
tant princes  shrunk  f^om  the  blow  which  was  to  decide  their  fate.  Just  at 
that  time  news  was  received  that  Duke  Maurice  had  taken  possession  of  the 


d)  Walck  ToL  XIL  p.  mOi.    Mattheaiut,  12.  Tredlgt  p.  ISSa. 

O  Wakk  ToL  Z.  p.  480.  toL  XV.  pi  19S9.      /)  De  WeUe  toL  V.  p.  78T. 
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Electorate  of  Saxony  nnder  the  pretence  of  preventing  a  similar  act  by  the 
King  of  the  Romans.  This  induced  the  elector  to  hasten  back  to  Saxony ; 
late  in  the  fall  the  allied  army  was  disbanded,  and  one  city  after  another  im- 
plored pardon  from  the  emperor,  or  purchased  it  with  varioos  offerings,  until 
the  victory  on  his  side  was  by  no  means  difBcnlt.  The  Elector  of  Cologne, 
excommunicated  by  the  pope,  menaced  by  the  emperor,  and  abandoned  by  his 
estates,  laid  aside  his  office  (Feb.  25, 1547).  (a)  By  the  commencement  of 
the  succeeding  spring  the  whole  of  Southern  Germany  had  been  reduced  to 
submission  without  a  single  blow.  John  Frederic  had  in  the  mean  time  taken 
possession  of  his  own  dominions  as  well  as  those  of  his  cousin  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Dresden  an|  Leipsic,  but  be  was  not  blind  to  the  fate  impending 
over  him.  And  yet  even  in  this  extremity  the  princes  did  not  think  of  the 
only  means  of  deliverance  now  remaining  to  them,  which  was  an  appeal  to 
the  people  to  rise  in  defence  of  their  faith,  (b)  While  the  elector  was  sur- 
rounded only  by  the  vassals  and  mercenaries  which  composed  his  ordinary 
army  he  was  surprised  by  the  emperor  in  the  forest  of  Lochan  near  Muhlberff 
(Apr.  24,  1547),  and  compelled  to  run  the  chance  of  a  battle.  His  army  was 
completely  destroyed,  and  he  himself  was  taken  prisoner.  His  life  was  pur- 
chased by  the  surrender  of  Wittenberg  and  the  abdication  of  his  crown.  The 
electorate  and  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  Ernest  were  bestowed  upon  Man- 
rice.  The  landgrave  surrendered  at  discretion  (June  19),  and  contrary  to  bis 
own  expectation,  and  in  spite  of  the  security  given  by  his  son-in-law,  he  was 
retained  in  close  confinement  (c)  The  other  members  of  the  League,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  cities  of  Lower  Germany,  now  also  submitted. 

§  841. .  The  Interim. 

SUky  d.  dreiflu!ho  Interim.  Lpa.  1721.    J.  Schmidt  Hist.  Interim totica.  Hlmst  1780.    Splektr, 
B«itrr.  z.  Oeseh.  <L  Angsb.  Int  (Zflitseh.  t  hist  Th.  1851.  H.  &) 

The  emperor  allowed  of  no  interruption  of  the  forms  of  worship  adopted 
in  the  several  countries  which  he  had  conquered,  (a)  and  appeared  anxious  to 
make  good  his  previous  assurance  that  he  had  no  design  to  interfere  in  matters 
of  faith.    This  policy  may  have  originated  either  in  his  desire  to  force  the 
pope  to  enter  upon  a  general  reform,  or  in  his  conviction  that  such  snbjecti< 
wore  beyond  his  Jurisdiction.    The  only  thing  which  he  demanded  was  tliat 
all  should  agree  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  a  general  council  at  which  be 
engaged  that  all  should  receive  reasonable  and  Christian  treatment.    Bat 
with  the  view  of  re-establishing  by  his  own  authority  the  unity  of  the  West 
em  Church,  he  published  at  Aug»burg  (March  15,  1548)  an  imperial  edict,  in 
which  directions  were  prescribed  respecting   the  way  in  which   all  mat 
ters  relating  to  religion  should  be  arranged  until  the  decision  of  the  council  (i) 


n)  Deek4r»y  Herm.  v.  Wled.  p.  1488B. 

b)  Comp.  Rommel,  Philipp.  Urkundenb.  p.  225. 

c)  For  oyfdenoe  of  deception :  L.  O,  Mogen,  IL  Captivltatls  Ph.  Frc£  1766.  RcmmH  roL  IV.  ^ 
880SS.  In  fkvor  of  a  mlsnnderetandlng :  Raumer  vol  I.  p.  647tt.  Qescb.  Ear.  Lpa.  1882.  toI  L  f 
547m.  For  an  intentional  deception :  Ranke  vol  IV.  p.  40888.  Comp.  RommM  In  d.  MoiiatbL  & 
Allg.  Zettung,  April,  1846. 

a)  Comp.  Bugenhaffen^  Wle  es  vns  zn  Wittenberg  gegangon  ist  in  d.  Tergangnen  Krieg.  1!Ui.  ^ 

b)  But  J  p.  96688.    Form  sacror.  emend,  a  J.  Pflagio  proposita,  «A.  C.  O.  MUUr,  L|«.  180a> 
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T2u8  Interim,  which  had  heen  composed  by  Julias  von  Rflag,  with  the  assistance 
of  Areola,  the  court  preacher  of  Brandenburg,  and  was  originally  intended 
by  the  emperor  for  the  Catholic  as  well  as  for  the  Protestant  states,  conceded 
the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  the  use  of  the  cup  in  the  sacrament,  and  some 
indefinite  constructions  of  particular  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Such 
concessions  were  regarded  by  the  emperor  as  of  vital  importance,  and  yet 
their  value  was  much  impaired  by  the  condition  that  the  property  of  the 
Church  was  not  to  be  restored  until  the  terms  were  agreed  upon  in  an  amica- 
ble settlement.  Only  two  of  the  inferior  princes  ventured  openly  to  oppose 
this  proceeding  in  the  diet  itself,  and  John,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  with  a 
lofty  earnestness  and  a  bitter  raillery,  avowed  his  disgust  at  the  noxious  com- 
pound thus  prepared  for  them,  (e)  In  many  of  the  cities  of  Upper  Germany 
the  Interim  was  carried  into  efiect  by  violence  and  threats,  but  its  general 
execution  would  have  required  another  war,  and  one  too  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  people.  Those  who  had  formerly  preached  the  reformed  doctrines  were 
now  compelled  to  wander  abroad,  and  in  some  instances  they  were  perse- 
cated,  (d)  John  Frederic,  who  now  displayed  a  heroic  constancy  and  devo- 
tion in  his  confinement,  rejected  not  only  the  authority  of  the  Interim,  but 
that  of  the  council  also.  The  answer  of  Maurice,  so  far  as  it  related  to  his 
subjects  was  evasive,  but  he  exhorted  his  states  and  the  divines  to  concede  all 
that  could  be  given  up  with  a  good  conscience.  It  was  principally  in  conse- 
quence of  this  advice  that  the  Leipaie  Interim  was  drawn  up  under  the  di- 
rection of  Melancthon,  in  which  every  thing  decidedly  contrary  to  evangelical 
doctrine  was  declined,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  Catholic  ritual  was  con- 
ceded, on  the  ground  of  its  being  indifferent  (Adiuphoron).  The  power  of 
the  pope  and  of  the  bishops  was  to  be  acknowledged  so  long  as  they  used  it 
for  the'edification,  and  not  for  the  destruction  of  the  Church,  {e)  This  form 
was  accepted  by  many  of  the  states,  and  was  generally  executed  in  the  midst 
of  strenuous  opposition  on  the  part  of  many  congregations  and  pastors,  and 
at  the  expense  of  the  expulsion  or  imprisonment  of  the  latter.  Both  Inter- 
ims, however,  were  despised  by  .both  Catholics  and  Protestants. 

§  842.    Maurice.    1552. 

B6riUd€r  vol  IL  book  V.  Cam«rarll  Or.  in  memor.  Maar.  (Xenk&i^  Scrr.  rer.  Germ.  toL  IL) 
SartetuttiHf  d»  bello  Imperatorl  a  Manr.  illato.  Arg.  1710.  4.    Langenn,  (p.  894.) 

The  German  cities  still  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  foreign  merce- 
nariesi,  the  consciences  of  the  people  were  disturbed  by  the  operation  of  the 
Interim,  or  were  threatened  by  the  action  of  the  general  council,  to  which 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  had  already  professed  his  submission,  {a)  Ger- 
many appeared  about  to  become  a  mere  province  of  Spain  by  the  accession 
of  the  imperial  prince  Philip,  which  the  emperor  now  demanded,  and  the 
word  which  the  young  elector  had  pledged  for  the  liberation  of  the  land- 

c)  n^AMT,  Lebenagescb.  d.  Markg.  Jobuines  ▼.  Br.  Brl  1827.    His  **  Kleiner  Cstechtemm  **  is 
glTen  bj  SpUkv,  p.  886m. 

<f)  E.  g,  ndrimann^  J.  Brentz,  vol  IL  p.  18780.    Ranks  vo).  V.  pi  51fls. 

«)  BUk^  pi  106ml  861m. 

a)  iSoyiuiML  ad  iL  Ififit  N.  41«i 
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grave  was  entirely  disregarded.  Maurice  perceived  that  nothing  could  re- 
store his  honor  in  the  estimation  of  the  German  people  bnt  some  bold  and 
decisive  step.  lie  therefore  resolved  that  he  wonld  achieve  the  freedom  of 
the  empire  and  of  the  Church  bj  one  bold  stroke.  A  secret  treaty  was 
formed  by  him  with  Mecklenburg,  the  Margrave  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  and 
the  sons  of  the  landgrave,  and  an  alliance  was  formed,  in  opposition  to 
the  advice  of  Melancthon,  with  France,  by  which  he  lost  the  possession  of 
Mentz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  (h)  An  occasion  was  afforded  fbr  the  collection 
of  an  army  by  the  pretence  of  executing  the  decree  of  outlawry  which  had 
been  issued  against  Magdeburg,  then  the  home  of  Protestant  opposition. 
The  suspicions  of  the  emperor  were  allayed  with  consummate  ^ilL  On  the 
20th  of  March,  1652,  he  left  Thuringia,  overthrew  one  after  another  the  gar- 
risons of  the  emperor  in  the  several  cities,  and  on  the  22d  of  May  presented 
himself  before  Innspmck.  The  emperor,  though  at  that  time  enfeebled  by 
sickness,  was  obliged  to  escape  by  night,  and  the  council  fled  with  precipitin 
tion  before  him.  By  the  courage  exhibited  in  this  martial  expedition,  it  was 
shown  that  the  existing  religious  innovations  could  never  be  put  down  by 
force.  In  July  (16.  29),  the  treaty  of  Passau  was  formed  under  the  guanoH 
ty  of  the  empire,  (r)  by  the  terms  of  which  the  landgrave  was  set  at  lib- 
erty,  the  imperial  council  was  to  be  open  to  those  who  professed  the  new 
creed,  and  a  diet  was  promised  in  a  short  time  for  the  removal  of  the  griev- 
ances with  respect  to  violations  of  the  laws  of  the  empire,  and  for  the  settle* 
ment  of  religious  differences.  Only  one  clause  in  these  articles,  providing  for 
a  permanent  peace  at  least  for  all  those  who  sympathized  with  the  Augsbuig 
Confession,  or  at  all  events  for  all  who  wore  not  connected  with  sects  con- 
demned by  the  recess  of  the  imperial  diet,  was  seriously  resisted  by  the  em* 
peror.  The  two  illustrious  martyrs  were  received  by  their  people  with  great 
joy  and  many  tears.  Maurice  now  turned  his  attention  to  an  expedition 
against  the  Turks. 

§  848.    Eeligious  Peace,    Sept.  25, 1565, 

L  Lehmann^  Acta  pabl.  de  pace  reL  d.  i.  Reichshandl.  n.  Protocolle  d.  BF.  Frk£  (l^^*  ^)  170T. 
SappL  1709.  f. 

IL  G.  LUtsl,  Geach.  d.  RF.  Frkf.  1766.  As  to  the  spirit  of  the  BF.  ilTenkt'^  Uag.  voL  IIL  ^ 
6M6S.)  Ranke  vol  V.  p.  276m. 

Maurice,  while  young  and  victorious,  fell  in  battle  (July  11th,  1558)  for 
the  peace  of  Germany.  After  numerous  hindrances,  the  promised  diet  assem- 
bled at  Augsburg.  Both  parties  were  now  convinced  by  bitter  experience 
that  no  peace  could  be  maintained  in  the  empire  without  mutual  forbearance. 
The  imperial  council  was  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  membera  bdong- 
ing  to  the  old  and  to  the  new  faith,  all  of  whom  were  to  take  their  oath  onlj 
upon  the  law  of  the  empire  and  the  word  of  God.  The  right  to  reform  the 
Church  was  conceded  to  the  imperial  states^  in  spite  of  the  continual  protffti 
of  the  papal  court  in  opposition  to  it,  and  it  was  agreed  that  they  should 
never  be  oppressed,  molested,  or  contemned  on  account  of  the  faith,  eodtfi- 

b)  BorO&iwr  vol  IL  p.  1006aa        e)  BorlUdm'  toL  IL  p.  IOSTm. 
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asHcal  usages,  or  regulations  which  they  had  estahliahed,  or  might  afterwards 
establish.  It  was  conceded  that  the  states  of  the  empire  had  a  right  to 
reform  the  Ghnrch,  althon^  Rome  never  ceased  to  protest  against  it.  The 
only  condition  conceded  to  subjects  was,  that  when  they  were  oppressed  on 
aooonnt  of  religion,  they  had  the  right  withont  ohstmction  to  leave  the 
eonntry.  (a)  With  respect  to  individual  countries  to  which  the  Catholic 
ptrty  were  nnwilling  to  concede  religions  liberty,  the  King  of  the  Romans 
promised  to  see  that  none  of  those  states  which  had  already  professed  adhe- 
rence to  the  Aogsbnrg  Confession  should  snffer  oppression  on  account  of  it» 
But  while  it  was  acknowledged  that  the  actual  possession  of  any  church  or 
of  any  ecclesiastical  property,  whether  by  spiritual  or  lay  persons  at  the  pre- 
cise time  of  the  treaty  of  Passan  was  valid,  the  Catholics  demanded  that  all 
spiritoal  states  of  the  empire  which  should  subsequently  go  over  to  the  Augs- 
burg Confession  should  by  that  very  act  forfeit  all  their  ofBces  and  posses- 
sions. An  parties  perceived  that  the  very  existence  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Germany  depended  upon  this.  This  article,  which  was  called  the  EeclesU 
euHcekl  Ra^ertatum^  because  the  states  could  come  to  no  agreement  respecting 
it|  was  proclaimed  by  the  Roman  king  as  an  actual  ordinance  of  the  diet,  Qf) 
and  became  the  germ  of  fhtnre  sanguinary  contests.  The  peace  was  regarded 
as  appticable  only  to  those  who  adhered  to  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  and 
to  the  votaries  of  the  old  religion,  but  it  was  looked  upon  as  absolute  until 
the  several  parties  in  religion  finally  came  to  an  understanding.  The  empe- 
ror Charles  took  no  fhrther  part  in  these  negotiations,  and  was  already  pre- 
paring to  lay  aside  his  crown  and  to  withdraw  from  the  world. 

IV.    ESTABUSHMKNT  OF  THE  ReFOBMED  ChUROH  UNTIL  1564. 

S  844.     The  Concordium  of  Wittenberff,     ConU  from  %  836. 

The  doctrine  which  had  been  especially  established  at  Strasburg,  affirm- 
ing a  tme  though  a  spiritual  participation  in  the  body  of  Christ,  appeared  to 
be  consistent  with  all  the  formulae  Luther  had  used,  and  could  be  distm- 
gnished  from  them  only  by  the  assertion  that  such  a  participation  could  be 
enjoyed  by  none  but  believers.  On  the  basis  of  this  a  plan  was  formed  by 
Bucer  and  Ci^to,  by  which  they  hoped  to  effect  a  union  of  the  Swiss  and 
the  Wittenbei^  divines.  They  went  personally  to  Wittenberg,  and  there 
suffered  their  orthodoxy  to  be  severely  tested.  They  finally  subscribed  a 
Conccrdium  composed  by  Melancthon  Ql&j  25,  1586),  the  phraseology  of 
wldeh  was  so  strictly  Latheran  that  it  could  be  reconciled  with  their  own 
lUtli  only  by  some  peculiar  and  private  explanation,  (a)  which  sometimes  con- 
fimnded  together  and  sometimes  distinguished  between  the  unworthy  and  the 
onbelieving.  But  as  Luther  did  not  object  to  these  explanations,  the  Con- 
cordinm  was  accepted  by  most  of  the  Swiss,  and  the  different  parties  were 

^  Smdatpkit  de  emlgr.  Mbdltonun  et  expnln  ErL  170S.  4 

h)  FriA  (pr.  BaAwUno\  de  reMrrato  Ma  ex  mente  Pads  reL  ijnaqaa  effeetibus  ao  Iktia. 
flliiMLl7S&4. 

a)  Ovrp,  B^,  toL  lU  pu  TBhl    Mbrard  toL  IL  p.  888ml    JfUuah^  Uikandenb.  d.  Et.  Union. 
1891^  PL  Mn 
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regarded  as  united,  (p)  Bat  Luther  was  conYinced  that  there  was  no  real 
nnion,  and  as  he  felt  utterly  aYerse  to  the  whole  Zwinglian  school,  and  sii» 
peoted  Meloncthon  himself,  (e)  he  once  more  renewed  the  controYorfij  in  the 
most  violent  manner.  He  was  now  fast  tending  to  the  grave,  and  he  was 
therefore  anxious  that  his  testimony  against  these  fSuiaticsand  soul-destroyers 
might  he  left  unimpaired,  (d)  In  this  manner  the  schism  hetween  these  two 
great  parties  of  the  Reformation  was  restored,  (e)  There  is  no  apparent  foun- 
dation for  the  common  report,  that  in  his  last  days  he  felt  any  apprehensions 
that  he  had  heen  too  violent  in  his  opposition  to  the  people  of  Zurich.  (/) 

§  845.    Italian  Switzerland, 

J.  SeniubUr,  H.  lit  de  06n(^ve.  Gen.  178«.  StdudUn  im  KHtot  Arch.  1824.  toL  IL  P.  IL 
Kirehho/er,  Lcben  Wllb.  Farcl&  Zfir.  ISSIa.  2  vols.  Ch.  Schmidt,  Etudes  vat  FareL  Stnsb.  1834  4 
Ch,  ChenevUre,  Farel,  Froment,  VIret  R4^fonnatear8  religienx.  Gen.  188ft.  Jaquemoi,  Ylret.  R«- 
formatear  d«  Lausann&  Strasbb  ISSd.  4.  Ruchat  and  MwrU  cTAubiffni.  [Uiat  of  the  Ret  Is  Swte 
and  France.  New  York.  1S47. 12.  (p.  860.)  /.  ;^n,  UlsL  of  the  City  and  State  of  GeneTa^  Ac  colL 
flrom  MSS.  &c.  Lond.  1687.  t] 

The  reformed  faith  had  heen  preached  after  1527  on  the  horders  of  Savoy 
and  France.  The  people  of  Geneva  regarded  the  hishops  appointed  over 
them  hy  the  Dukes  of  Savoy  as  the  uniform  and  stanch  enemies  of  their 
municipal  rights.  After  many  severe  disturbances,  however,  the  inflnenoe 
of  Savoy  was  finally  overthrown  by  means  of  an  alliance  with  Berne,  the 
Reformation  was  triumphantly  successful,  and  Geneva  became  a  member  of 
the  Swiss  Confederation  (1585).  After  the  victory  of  the  people  of  Bene 
in  the  Canton  de  Yaud,  the  Reformation  triumphed  there  also,  and  subse- 
quently to  a  religious  conference  at  Lausanne  (Oct.  1536)  was  formaUy  intro- 
duced. At  the  head  of  this  religious  movement  stood  Farel  (d.  1565),  a 
native  of  Dauphin^.  lie  had  been  educated  in  liberal  studies,  but  to  only  a 
limited  extent,  under  the  instruction  of  Faber,  and  hod  taken  part  in  all  the 
controversies  respecting  the  Reformation  in  the  surrounding  country.  In 
word  and  in  deed  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  on  Elias,  who,  though  often 
in  danger  of  deatli,  overthrew  an  ecclesiastical  system  which  he  regarded  as 
idolatry.  In  comparison  with  his  style  of  speaking,  the  vigorous  eloquence 
of  Viret  had  the  appearance  of  only  a  mild  persuasion.  The  constitution  of 
Geneva,  however,  still  continued  unsettled,  the  morals  of  the  people  dino- 
Inte,  the  people  themselves  uncultivated,  and  even  the  higher  degrees  of  edu- 
cation corrupt. 

§  846.    John  Calvin,    July  10, 150d-J/ay  27, 1564. 

L  Epp.  et  re^ponsa.  Gen.  1576.  t  Opera.  (Oen.  1617.  12  vols,  f)  Amat  1671.  (1S67.)  SfokX 
Calviniy  Benat^  IJenr,  lY.  aliorumqae  literao  quaedam.  ed.  BnUchtuider,  Lpa.  188S.  L'hlit  da  b 
Tie  et  mi.rt  d.  J.  Calv.  par  Theod.  de  Biae,  Oen-  1564.  4  1565.  Lat  fn  the  Epp.  and  often.  Sfir 
grams:  BoUec,  Ilbt  de  la  vie  de  Calv.  Par.  1577.  and  often.  Oen.  1888l  [Beza'k  lifb  of  G  truHL 
by  F.  Gihton,  and  notes  by  an  Aul  Ed.  PbiUd.  1886.  12.] 


h)  De  Wette  vol  Y.  p.  88ai^       o)  Walch  vol.  XVIL  p.  262988.  p.  26278S. 

d)  Karzes  Bek.  v.  h.  Sacr.  Witt  1544.  4.  {Walch  vol  XX.  p.  1001B&) 

e)  Corp.  Rif.  vol  Y.  pt  475. 

/)  At  first  in  the  Responslo  ad  narrat  Wurtembari^enslam  de  coUoq.  ICanlbmn.  HdlK  19ft 
On  the  oUier  side :  K.  Strdbet^  die  Legende  t.  Lntb.  Uebertritt  s.  Calvinism.  (Zeltaeh.£  Lntfa.!^ 
n.  K.  184a  H.  2.) 
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IL  BreUchneider^  Bildun;;  a.  Getet  C  u.  d.  Qenfcr  K.  (KeC  Aim.  1S21.)  P.  ITenry^  Lebcn  C 
naniK  1885-44  S  voK  [Life  uf  Cnlvin,  transl.  fVom  tbe  Germ,  of  P.  Henry  by  ff.  Stebbinff,  Lond. 
1861  9  Tob.  8l]  J.  A.  Jfiffnet,  d.  Einf.  d.  Bef.  n.  d.  Tcrf:  d.  Calvinism  In  Gent  A.  d.  Fr.  v.  StoU^ 
Lpi.  184a.  [J.  MacketuU^  Life  of  a  Lond.  1681.  12.  T.  Smyth,  Ob«.  on  the  Life  and  Char,  of  C. 
Philod.  1885.  ISw    Art  in  Eitto's  Journal  of  BlbL  Lit  vol.  IIL  and  YII.] 

C&lyiii  (CanviD)  was  a  native  of  Noyon  in  Picardy,  and  was  always 
ardently  attached  to  France.    He  was  originally  eddcated  for  the  Church, 
and  even  when  a  hoy  had  the  charge  of  a  congregation.    At  a  later  period 
he  acquired  some  distinction  as  a  jurist,  and  finally,  under  the  influence  of 
tlie  Reformation,  hecame  a  theologian.    In  consequence  of  a  bold  declaration 
in  behalf  of  the  Reformation,  which  he  made  through  the  Rector  of  Paris, 
he  was  obliged  to  become  a  fugitive  (1533),  and  published  at  Basle  his  Insti- 
totes  of  the  Christian  Religion,  in  which  his  object  was  to  vindicate  the 
Beformation  from  the  aspersions  cast  upon  it  in  France.    This  work  was 
even  then  complete  with  respect  to  Christian  doctrine,  but  by  subsequent 
revisions  it  became  the  noblest  scientific  vindication  of  evangelical  Augustin- 
ism  which  has  ever  been  given  to  the  world,  and  is  ftill  of  profound  religious 
sentiments  in  connection  with  a  bold,  relentless  carrying  out  of  his  principles 
to  their  utmost  logical  consequences,  (a)    From  the  very  fact  of  the  abso- 
lute onmipotence  of  God  and  the  absolute  dependence  of  men,  He  inferred 
that  €iod  had  by  an  eternal  decree  created  some  for  salvation  and  others  only 
equally  guilty  for  destruction.    With  respect  to  the  Lord^s  Supper,  he  struck 
out  an  intermediate  scheme,  according  to  which  believers  spiritually  though 
really  partake  of  the  very  body  of  Christ  which  was  exalted  to  the  right 
hand  of  God.    His  representation  of  the  controversy  was  mild,  and  the  posi- 
tion which  he  gave  to  Luther  was  far  superior  to  that  which  he  assigned  to 
Zwingle.  (h)    Having  wandered  for  some  time  without  any  fixed  residence  in 
various  parts  of  Italy  and  France,  Calvin  was  authoritatively  stopped  by 
Farel  in  the  name  of  God  as  he  was  passing  through  Geneva  (1536).    As  he 
believed  himself  by  nature  too  much  inclined  to  tenderness  and  timidity,  he 
ibrtified  his  powerful  mind  by  a  faith  as  severe  against  others  as  himself.    He 
gradually  became  more  and  more  austere  toward  those  who  opposed  him,  and 
shrank  not  from  making  use  of  even  the  most  formidable  measures  against 
tiiem.  (e)    He  was  not  destitute  of  profound  sensibilities,  but  he  was  averse 
Co  all  earthly  enjoyments,  indifferent  to  popular  favor,  and  exercised  a  com- 
X^te  control  over  the  minds  of  others  by  the  awe  inspired  by  the  simple 
jDower  of  a  firm  will,  and  after  a  three  years'  banishment  (ISSSss.)  by  the 
'^.errors  of  an  ecclesiastical  discipline.    His  opponents,  the  Libertines^  were 
l^artly  those  who  had  succeeded  the  Fraternity  of  the  Free  Spirit  (Spirituels), 
^nd  bad  embraced  all  the  practical  consequences  of  the  doctrine  of  a  sole 
x^versal  Spirit,  to  whom  all  things  and  events  were  to  be  ascribed,  {d)  and 
partly  of  those  who,  with  various  degrees  of  moral  character,  were  anxious 
to  avoid  the  heavy  yoke  of  the  Reformation,  (e)    By  the  theocratic  power 

a)  Insdtatto  chr.  religtonis  ad  Beg.  Frana  Boa.  158d.  Argent  1589.  Oen.  1659.  £  and  oft  den.  ed. 
Thduck^  Ber.  ISdIs.  2  P.    [Transl.  into  Engl.  2  Tola.  8.  Philod.  1841.  and  often.] 
6)  De  &  Ooena.  1540.  at  first  in  Fr.  1640.  Comp.  Henry  toL  L  p.  270a. 
e)  HBiury  voL  IL  p.  4268a.  4868s.  489aa. 
d)  Oah.  Instnzetlo  ad?.  fanaHram  sectam  Llbcrtlnonim  644. 
«)  Etnry  vd.  L  p.  481as. 
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which  Oalvin  established  over  the  state,  but  which  sometimes  wavered ;  b 
the  public  interest  which  he  awakened  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  bj  tl 
establishment  of  a  representative  constitution  intimately  connected  with  tl 
civil  power,  he  gave  to  his  ecclesiastical  system  a  strictly  regulated  freedon 
By  his  published  writings,  by  his  personal  counsels,  by  his  public  service 
and  by  the  theologians  whom  he  educated,  his  influence  triumphed  over  tl 
Zwinglian  school,  extended  itself  far  beyond  the  limits  of  Switzerland,  an 
subjected  even  the  people  of  Zurich  to  its  power.  (/)  Through  his  influenc 
Geneva  became  a  republic,  firmly  established,  governed  by  an  oligarchy,  pe? 
vaded  by  an  ecclesiastical  spirit,  and  renowned  in  the  history  of  the  wori< 
Thither  resorted  all  who  during  that  age  were  persecuted  for  their  faith,  an 
it  became  the  acknowledged  centre  of  a  Reformed  Church,  (g)  His  wm 
was  faithfully  carried  out  by  Theodore  Beta  (1519-1606),  who  had  risen  1 
maturity  in  the  most  brilliant  circumstances  in  France,  and  as  a  promisiii 
Humanist  had  like  Abelard  enjoyed  at  one  period  the  highest  pleasures  c 
science  and  of  social  life,  but  had  at  last  found  safety  in  the  Reformc 
Church.  He  there  became  the  faithfiil  colleague  of  Oalvin,  but  he  was  moi 
beloved.  With  his  reformatory  views  he  combined  his  former  humanist 
culture,  (h)  and  finally  attained  an  extensive  literary  and  ecclesiastical  infli 
ence,  which  made  him  the  patriarch  of  the  Reformation  to  the  suooeedii 
generation,  (i) 


CHAP,  n.— ESTABLISHMENT   OF  A  PROTESTANT   ORTHODOXl 

I.  LUTHBRANISM. 

JSeldHuelburg,  Catalog!  Ilaeretfeor.  Frof.  1597-9.  18  1.  (T  rola.)    J.  Jfusaei  Pracll  in  EpiL 
Ck>nc  Jen.  1701.  4.    IMch^r,  ({  885.)  fortgea.  v.  Kitting,  (till  1601.)  Schwab.  1770.  4.    J.  G.  W^ 
hist  n.  thcoL  £iDl.  in  d.  B.  Stroitlgkeiten.  2  ed.  Jen.  1778.  8  vols.    PUmck :  prut.  I^hrbeg.  A-4  to 
and  Gesch.  d.  prot  Th.  t.  d.  Concordienf  b.  Mitte  d.  18.  Jahrh.  Outt  1S31.    //.  Ueppe,  GcaelL 
deutflcben  Proteet  155&-81.  Marb.  18528.  (till  1574)  2  vols. 

§  847.     Aiitinomian  and  Osiandrian  Controversies. 

L  Walch  ToL  XX.  p.  801488.  Corp.  R^.  vol.  L  p.  9158a.  Ratzherger^  pi  96«8.  For$Uma»t 
nenes  Urkundenb.  vol.  L  p.  291s9l— (7.  L.  NitzacK,  de  antinotnismo  Agr.  2  Pgg.  Vit  1804.  i.  (I 
dlsiT.  revelat  ViU  1881.  Fsc  11.  N.  9a.)  A.  WexcetMr,  de  antin.  Agr.  Strain  1829.  4.  K.  J.  Xi^BC 
(L  GoMtz  u.  Ev.  (DentBche  Zeitschr.  1851.  N.  10.)  E.  Ehcer%  de  antlnomia  Agr.  Tnr.  1S87.— j 
Kordes^  Agr.  Schrr.  mdglicbst  vollstilndig  verzeicbnet  Altona.  1S17. 

II.  Acta  Oslaodristlca.  Kdntgsb.  1558.  4  F.  Funccii,  wabrh.  Berlcbt,  wie  d.  SpalL  r.±Oi 
rechttgk.  d.  OL  slch  im  L.  Preuasen  erboben.  Koen.  1558.  4.  J.  JioerUtij  Iliat  d.  Oa.  Schwcfmerej 
(Broschw.  1554)  A.-^nariknoch,  Preusa.  KOesch.  FrkC  1686.  4  p.  8098a.  F.  O.  Baur,  Inq.  ia  O 
de  JuBtiC  doctr.  Tab.  1881.  4  J.  C.  Lehntrdt^  de  Os.  vita  et  doctr.  Ber.  1885^  Jhid,  Cmtt  de  Oi 
188598.  4  Pgg.    H.  waken,  Oa.  Leben,  Lohre  n.  Scbrr.  Abth.  1.  6tral&  1844  4 

Lnther^B  fundamental  doctrine  of  Justification  hy  faith  alone  was  quite  m 
mnoh  opposed  to  moral  levity  as  to  ascetic  self-torture.    It  caused  the  mind  ti 


/)  Consonsas  Tigarimui  1549.  Kiemeytir,  CoL  Confl  p.  1918a.  eC  XLIsa.  Oomp.  Jhmdl4tkatm 
d.  Ck)nflicte  d.  Zwinglianismos,  Lutbertb.  n.  Calvinism  in  d.  Bitmiscben  I^fcndeak.  Bern.  l9tfL 

ff)  ffenke^  12  Beit  zu  Villerai 

A)  £.  g.  B^9€i^  Iconea,  L  e.  imagines  virorum  doctrina  eimal  et  pictate  lllnatr.  Gen.  tSSOi  i 

0  Fajiu^  de  viU  et  obtta  Th.  B.  Gen.  1600.~5cAZo«««r,  Leben  dea  Tb.  de  Ben  o.  P.  IbiQ^' 
Hdlb.  1809.    J.  W.  Baum,  Th.  Beza.  Lpz.  1848-51.  2  vols. 
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penetrate  deeper  into  its  own  nature,  and  conveyed  in  itself  the  highest 
moral  earnestness  and  the  most  cheerful  energy  of  a  new  life  in  Christ.  By 
its  very  nature,  however,  it  was  liable  to  be  misnnderstood  by  its  friends  as 
well  as  its  enemies.  Agricoia  of  Eisleben,  after  1686  a  professor  at  Witten- 
herg^  and  after  1540  a  court  preacher  in  Berlin  (d.  1566),  contended,  in 
opposition  to  Melancthon  in  1527,  and  to  Luther  in  1637,  that  in  the  sphere 
of  Christianity  the  law  of  God  had  no  pkce,  and  hence  that  the  gospel, 
which  killed  as  well  as  quickened,  should  be  the  only  theme  of  preaching,  (a) 
Ho  had  reference  to  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  justification  by  works,  and  to 
the  Mosaic  law,  which  he  confounded  with  the  moral  law,  while  Luther  had 
reference  to  the  law  expressed  in  the  Decalogue,  and  in  the  conscience  as  a 
perpetual  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to  Christ.  Agrioola  was  probably  influ- 
enced by  an  idle  vanity  as  well  as  by  this  obscurity  of  views,  but  with  all  his 
talents,  his  cheerfulness  and  popularity,  he  humbled  himself  (h)  when  in  an 
independent  position  before  even  the  unjust  reproaches  of  Luther,  who  con- 
tended that  such  an  onset  upon  the  divine  law  was  dangerous  to  all  moral 
seriousness,  (c)  In  this  controversy,  however,  was  involved  the  deeper  prin- 
dple,  that  man  still  possessed  sufficient  moral  goodness  to  apprehend  what  is 
best  for  him  out  of  love  to  Christ,  without  the  fear  of  the  law  or  of  helL  In 
this  we  may  discover  its  affinity  with  various  disputes  respecting  human  works 
and  divine  co-operation,  which  have  been  several  times  renewed  since  1556, 
but  always  with  the  same  obscurity  of  views. — To  guard  against  the  danger* 
ous  error  that  Christ^s  merits  merely  cover  our  sinful  nature,  and  are  iov- 
poted  to  the  believer  in  an  external  way,  Andreas  Osiander^  the  reformer  of 
Kureraburg,  and  a  man  remarkable  for  his  Scriptural  knowledge,  maintained 
that  Christ  becomes  our  righteousness  in  his  divine  nature  and  by  dwelling 
easentially  in  the  believer,  and  in  general,  that  if  man  had  never  fallen,  the 
incarnation  would  still  have  taken  place  to  complete  the  divine  image  in 
human  nature,  (d)  He  even  succeeded  in  producing  some  kindred  expres- 
sions of  Luther,  which  had  been  written  in  the  spirit  of  the  old  mysticism,  (e) 
and  Luther,  who  was  aware  of  his  morbid  sensibility,  declined  any  contro- 
versy with  him.  (/)  But  when  he  was  by  the  operation  of  the  Interim 
driven  from  Nuremburg,  and  was  placed  by  his  friend  Albert,  Duke  of  Bran- 
deoborg,  at  the  head  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  Prussia ;  above  all  when  he 
prodaimed  his  doctrine  in  its  boldest  contrast  with  the  theological  sentiments 
of  Luther  and  the  other  reformers,  in  which  justification  was  always  repre- 
sented as  a  judicial  sentence  of  (rod  with  respect  to  the  believer,  (jf)  nearly 
every  Lutheran  divine  denounced  his  position  as  a  relapse  to  the  Catholic 
amalgamation  of  divine  grace  with  human  merit.  In  Prussia,  Osiander  tri- 
umphed by  driving  his  opponents  into  banishment    After  his  death  (1552), 


a)  IS  Poaltlonfl&  (F^tlemann  yoL  1.  p.  SlSas.) 

I)  F^rgUmaim  toL  L  pi  S49. 

tf)  6  DitpatatloDet.  1968w  4a  (Lnth.  0pp.  Jen.  vol  I.  pw  SlTas.) 

d)  fftb^tU^  Oa.  Lebra  io  thrar  (ir&berten  OesUlt  (Stud.  n.  Krit  1844.  H.  1) 

«)  EtUdie  schooe  Spr&cbe  v.  d.  Bechtt  d.  GL  d.  Ehnr.  Lather,  Terdolmotsoht  t.  Otiand.  Kon. 

1»L  4.       /)  De  WMte  toL  IV.  p.  48S. 

g)  Dtopatt  IL  mi*  de  lege  et  ersn^  alten  de  Jiutlil  Seg.  1500L  4    Yon  d.  dnlgen  MlUlei  u. 

£eebt£  Brtenatnim.  Kdn.  156L  4 
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his  8on-in«law  Funek^  at  the  hood  of  a  party,  sought  and  obtained  reconcilia- 
tion with  those  who  belonged  to  Melancthon's  school.  Bat  as  all  invasionb 
of  the  civil  as  well  as  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  were  impnted  to  him 
who  controlled  the  dnke's  conscience,  a  political  party  favored  by  the  Polish 
fendal  sovereign,  combined  with  his  theological  enemies  against  him.  The 
controversy  was  terminated  by  the  execntion  of  Fnnck  (1566),  and  the  con- 
demnation of  Osiander^s  doctrines  as  an  essential  heresy,  {h) 

§  848.    Lutherans  and  PhilippisU,     General  Affairs. 

The  controversy  respecting  the  Lord's  Sapper  had  given  to  the  Reforma- 
tion a  tendency  toward  the  letter  of  the  creeds.  Lather  had  foreseen  that 
thb  would  become  a  pernicious  source  of  theological  quarrels,  and  yet  he 
was  among  the  first  to  commence  them.  Melancthon  was  the  personal  fiiend 
of  Calvin,  on  whose  breast  he  had  often  reclined  his  weary  head.  («)  A  con- 
ciliatory impression  had  also  been  made  upon  Luther's  mind  by  Calvin's  doc- 
trine of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  both  of  these  reformers  had  a  high  esteem  for 
one  another,  (b)  But  in  the  exasperation  which  Luther  felt  in  his  last  days 
toward  the  divines  of  Zurich,  all  who  would  not  recognize  the  natural  body  of 
Christ  in  the  sacred  Supper  were  looked  upon  as  belonging  to  the  same  gene- 
ral batch.  In  the  later  editions  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  Melancthon 
unconsciously  made  some  alterations  in  accordance  with  his  own  gradual  de- 
velopment. These  were  confined  principally  to  the  tenth  article,  in  which 
every  thing  inconsistent  with  the  views  prevalent  in  Upper  Germany  was 
obliterated.  This  ^^  explanatory,  and  in  some  respects  enlarged  Confession " 
of  1540,  {c)  which  even  Calvin  subscribed  as  the  deputy  fW)m  Strasbourg, 
became  henceforth  the  general  banner  of  the  Reformation.  Without  noticing 
any  essential  change,  men  generally  regarded  it  in  the  same  light  as  the  ori- 
ginal confession,  until  an  express  ratification  of  it  was  called  for  at  an  assem- 
bly of  princes  at  Naumburg  in  1661.  Here  a  declaration  in  favor  of  the 
unchanged  Confession  of  Augsburg  met  with  opposition  from  the  Duke  of 
Saxony,  and  gave  occasion  to  the  reproach  that  internal  divisions  prevailed 
among  the  Protestants.  A  new  generation  of  princes  therefore  united  to- 
gether and  put  their  seals  to  the  old  confession,  {d)  Although  the  path  into 
which  Melancthon  was  led  by  Luther  was  more  elevated  than  what  he  would 
have  followed  if  he  had  been  left  to  himself,  it  was  in  some  respects  also 
uncongenial  with  his  peculiar  temperament.  But  even  during  Lather's  last 
years,  when  he  frequently  expected  to  be  sent  from  the  University,  and  some- 
times felt  himself  subjected  by  Luther's  stubborn  and  imperious  spirit  to  a 
rather  dishonorable  servitude,  {e)  he  was  actually  exerting  a  supreme  author 


A)  nistorle  r.  Funk  ex  actis  pubL  (Acta  Borasslca.  KOn.  1782.  vol  XIL  ^  217.  811.  47lB&>-Ooipa» 
doctr.  Prutenicum.  1567. 

a)  Henry,  Calv.  vol.  L  p.  244sa.  86S.  875. 

b)  a  IT.  Petef,  Erz&hl  v.  Bacramentstr.  Brem.  1800.  p.  187fls.    What  has  been  dt«d  \nBmnft 
Calv.  vol  I.  p.  256S6.  and  In  Ehrard,  Abendm.  vol  XL  p.  4748s.  is  more  to  be  relied  apoD. 

c)  Librl  Bymb.  a.  Concordia,  ed.  llate,  ed.  8.  p.  IX.  Xllsa. 

d)  O.  P.  ffoenn,  d.  v.  d.  ev.  BtiSnden  za  Naumb.  geh.  Convents  Frkl  1704.    J,  K  Odb^^ 
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«)  Corp.  B^.  ToL  y.  PL  474.  476a.  498.— vol  YL  p.  880. 
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hy  at  Wittenberg.  The  hearts  of  these  excellent  men,  however,  always 
affectionately  returned  to  tech  other.  (/)  When  the  storm  of  war  had 
passed  away,  the  University  was  re-established  under  the  anspices  of  Melano- 
thoD,  and  the  system  of  doctrines  which  he  had  formed,  referring  every 
thing  to  man's  moral  and  religions  wants,  was  generally  adopted.  Bnt  so 
deep  was  the  impression  which  Luther  had  left  upon  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
that  many  could  find  salvation  only  in  the  words  and  forms  which  he  had 
sanctioned.  Hence,  when  Melancthon  was  induced  by  his  attachment  to  the 
new  elector,  and  sometimes  by  his  forgetfulness  of  his  relations  to  the  world 
at  large  in  his  extreme  love  of  literary  tranquillity,  to  seek  for  an  easy 
method  of  establishing  peace  with  the  ancient  Church  by  means  of  the  Inter- 
im, Flacius  resigned  his  professorship  at  Wittenberg  (1548),  and  in  Magde- 
burg invoked  the  spirit  of  Luther  against  Melancthon's  perfidy  to  the  Church. 
This  proscribed  city  was  then  an  asylum  for  those  divines  who  felt  oppressed 
by  the  weight  of  Melanothon's  authority,  and  who  entertained  apprehensions 
for  the  purity  of  the  Lutheran  &ith.  Even  when  the  adiaphoristio  contro- 
versy had  lost  all  practical  importance,  its  agitation  still  lingered  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  whether  any  but  indifferent  points  were  surrendered 
in  the  Interim,  and  whether  even  indifferent  things  may  be  surrendered  to 
the  enemies  of  the  gospel,  (g)  To  maintain  an  intellectual  contest  with  the 
new  electoral  house  and  with  Wittenberg,  then  suspected  of  being  possessed 
by  a  Calvinistic  devil,  and  to  constitute  a  fortress  for  genuiue  Lutheranism  in 
general,  the  University  of  Jena,  with  a  charter  from  the  emperor  and  the  bless- 
ing of  lieaven,  was  founded  (1548-58)  by  the  sons  of  John  Frederic,  who 
in  troublous  times  confided  in  the  future,  (h)  Filled  with  anxieties  for  the 
harmony  of  the  Church,  Melancthon  was  finally  delivered  from  this  sophistic 
neculum^  and  from  the  wrath  of  the  theologians  (April  19,  1560). 

§  849.    Synergistic  Controversy. 

Luther  o|^)08ed  to  the  requirement  of  merely  external  works  made  by 
the  Roman  Church,  and  to  the  Pelagian  notion  of  the  merit  of  human  acts, 
the  doctrine  that  good  works  were  not  indispensable  to  salvation.  To  pre- 
vent the  abuse  which  might  be  made  of  this  assertion,  Melancthon  asserted 
in  his  revised  Confession  of  1536,  that  good  works  were  truly  necessary,  but 
in  no  respect  meritorious.  Such  an  expression  had  been  disapproved  of  by 
Luther,  and  when  it  was  afterwards  incorporated  in  the  Interim,  it  was  capa- 
ble of  an  interpretation  favorable  to  the  necessity  of  good  works  in  the 
Catholic  sense.    Hence,  in  opposition  at  first  to  Major,  who  used  it  to  sup- 

/)  Lather  in  the  Praef  to  the  Iftt  vol.  of  the  Witt  0pp.  and  in  his  last  Letters,  Mel.  in  hb  Testa- 
ment of  1540.  (Corp.  Rtf.  vol.  IIL  p.  825.)  and  In  his  Funeral  Disc 

Q")  Wieder  d.  schndden  Teafel,  d.  L  wider  dee  Interim  dnrch  Cerolam  Azarlam.  1549.  4  Fhwii 
8crr.  e.  Interim  et  adiaphora  edita.  Magdh.  1550.  Corop.  Bieic  and  Schmid.  ($  &41.)— On  Luther's 
aide:  BaUA^rger^  Hist  arcana,  fiven  hj  Arnold  in  his  KOeech.,  and  last  by  Striibel,  Altd.  1774,  a 
fliMlleadon  of  the  genuine  work  of  the  Physician  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  On  the  PhllippiKt  side : 
J,  U»}or^  Sjnodos  aTinoo.  (Seripta  pubL  Acad.  Witt  vol  III.  Epit  by  C.  K  Schwara^  in  Zeitsch.) 
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h)  Mebmeth.  Btlefw.  0.  d.  Gr&ndnng  d.  Univ.  Jena,  xnsammengest  v.  Jf.  Weis9enfH>m^  Jen& 
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port  the  Interim,  Arrudorf  maintained  that  justification  hy  mere  grace  was 
in  this  way  denied,  and  as  long  as  the  nature  of  good  works,  and  the  kind  of 
connection  which  they  most  necessarily  have  to  salvation,  was  not  defined, 
he  succeeded  in  proving  with  Paul  that  good  works  wore  pernicious  to  salva- 
tion, (a)  Just  as  he  afterwards  asserts  the  same  thing  of  human  learning.  (&) 
This  ohscurity  of  thought  and  hittemees  of  feeling  was  only  increased  at  a 
religious  conference  at  Alteriburg  (1568).  {e)  Luther  had  at  one  time  boasted 
much  of  the  absolute  omnipotence  of  God,  and  did  not  shrink  from  absolute 
predestination  as  the  necessary  inference  firom  the  Augnstinian  doctrine  of 
original  sin.  But  Melanethon^  that  he  might  avoid  at  the  same  time  the  ter^ 
rors  of  this  doctrine  and  those  of  Pelagianism,  began  to  maintain  in  1685,  in 
more  and  more  decided  terms,  that  in  conversion  the  wiU  of  man  consented 
and  conspired  with  the  grace  of  God.  Luther  had  been  silent  upon  this 
subject,  for  his  own  heart  was'  a  witness  to  him  against  his  system,  aad  in 
behalf  of  the  universality  of  divine  mercy.  In  the  Interim,  this  Synergwn 
was  incorporated  as  a  concession  to  the  Catholic  Serai-Pelagianism.  A  work 
having  been  published  at  Leipsic  by  Pfefflnger  in  favor  of  this  synergistic 
doctrine,  Amsdorf  publicly  opposed  \i,{d)  The  professors  at  Wittenberg 
were  obliged  to  defend  Pfeffinger^s  party.  On  the  other  hand,  those  at  Jena, 
led  on  by  Flacivsy  took  up  the  controversy  and  endeavored  to  prove  that  the 
natural  man  could  never  co-operate  with  the  divine  influence  in  the  heart, 
but  was  always  in  opposition  to  it.  In  accordance  with  the  sentiments  of 
this  party,  a  confotation  of  all  the  heresies  which  then  survived,  and  espe- 
cially of  Synergism,  was  sent  forth  for  the  acceptance  of  the  evangefict] 
states,  with  the  authority  of  the  ducal  court,  (e)  But  even  at  Jena  there  was 
a  party  favorable  to  this  Synergism,  and  Vietorine  Strigeliwy  its  leader,  was 
violently  thrown  into  prison.  (/)  By  various  solicitations,  however,  the 
court  was  induced  to  allow  a  disputation  to  be  held  at  Weimar  between 
Strigelius  and  Flacius  (1560).  (g)  In  opposition  to  the  inquisitorial  tribonal 
of  Flacius  at  Jona,  a  ducal  consistory  was  established  at  Weimar,  to  whick 
was  committed  the  censorship  of  the  press  and  the  exclusive  right  of  excom- 
munication. When  the  party  of  Flacius  in  the  name  of  Christ  oomp]BiDe& 
of  this  subjugation  of  the  Cliurch,  demanded  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  fts 
a  divine  right  should  bo  restored,  and  in  their  appeals  to  the  people  opposac/ 
with  increasing  violence  this  papacy  of  the  princes,  (h)  they  were  banished  frooi 

a)  Dass  die  ProposiUo:  gnte  Werke  sind  i.  Sellgk.  BcbSdlieh,  ein*  rechte  ehr.  Propw  se^  imA  I 
h.  Paallum  n.  Lntheram  gepredigt  WUbont  place.  1559.  4. 

b)  Wie  chrtstlicb  n.  treulich  Uesshns.  m.  d.  II.  Scbrlft  a.  nilr  bandelt  Magdet.  1661  4 
0)  Acta  colloqnil  Altenb.  Lps.  1570.  t—IMer,  ad  II.  coll.  Altenb.  anfmadry.  Alt.  ITTA  i  ^' 

joris  Opr>.  1569.  8  vols.  f.  witb  autobiog.  in  tbe  l»t  vol. 

d)  Pfefflnger^  Propofli  de  lib.  arbitrio.  Lpa.  1556L  Amsdorf ^  dflfeiitL  Bek.  d.  i»in«n  L,  iS^-  "• 
Confutatio  d.  jctzigen  Scb  warmer.  Jen.  1553. 

«)  Solida  ex  verbo  Dei  sumta  eonfuiatio  et  condemnatk)  praecipi  eorri^telaniBv  Mctarma  st  ino- 
ram.  Jen.  1559.  i.  (Corpus  doot  Thuring.) 

/)  IT.  Erdmann  (Pr.  J.  Oerhardo)  de  Btrigeltanismo.  Jen.  1666.  Han.  167&  4  Men^  (Pi.  ^<^ 
mnnno)  II.  vitae  et  eontrov.  Sirlg.  Tab.  1782.  4  J.  O,  T.  Otto,  de  Strig.  lib«iiorl»  montti  k  £«■ 
loth.  Tindice.  Jon.  1848. 

g)  {Sim.  Muaaeius)  Disp.  inter  Flac.  et  Vict  TInariae  habita.  Brero.  1568.  4  (Uneeh.  Nacb.lT4(^^ 
888.)    {Fiaciua)  Erzfibl.  wie  d.  8trelt  Yiotorini  endlich  gescblicbtet  worden.  Wttboot  place.  IMS.  i 
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the  ooQQtry  (Deo.  1561),  and  the  theological  facolty  was  filled  by  the  advice 
of  tlie  imrty  at  Wittenberg.  But  when  the  nnfortnnate  Dake  John  Frederic 
w-Bs  overthrown  (1567),  the  opponents  of  the  school  of  Melancthon  were 
oDoe  more  triumphant.  The  friends  of  Flacius  were  recalled,  though  he 
himself  remained  in  exile.  In  the  disputation  which  he  had  held  in  Weimar, 
he  Lad  been  urged  to  the  assertion  that  original  sin  was  the  very  essence  of 
man.  But  when  he  attempted  to  establish  this  extravagant  assertion,  which 
y^Hs  at  the  time  but  slightly  considered,  and  as  an  indefinite  expression  of 
feting  was  by  no  means  unprecedented,  it  was  supposed  to  imply  that  either 
G<»d  was  the  author  of  sin,  or  that  man  was  created  by  the  devil.  Hence 
even  the  former  friends  of  Flacius  became  his  bitter  opponents,  (t)  Avoided 
&H  this  man  seems  to  have  been  by  the  society  of  his  day,  he  was  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  Luther,  and  possessed  the  very  spirit  of  a  Gregory.  He 
opened  the  path  to  every  kind  of  knowledge  then  regarded  as  indispensable 
to  Protestant  science,  but  expended  his  talents  upon  the  smallest  trifles  and 
the  most  useless  controversies,  and  died  at  last  in  extreme  poverty,  {k) 

§  850.     Crypto- Calvinism.     Cont,  from  §  844. 

U^ekttr  and  others,  before  {  885.— PtfuctfH  Hist  carceram  et  liberationis  dlv.  ed.  PeMZ,  Tig. 
WI^-^Frimtl^  Witteberga  a  Calv.  divexata  et  divinitus  liberata  d.  L  Ver.  wie  der  sacram.  Tenfel  in 
Saokaenland  eingedrangen.  Witt  1646.  4—  WalcK,  Bibl.  TheoL  voL  II.  p.  GSSaa.    EichtAadii  Nar.  de 
-C  Peac  Jen.  lS4t  4.    K  A,  ff.  Jleitnburff,  de  C.  Peue.  Jen.  1841. 

Although  by  continual  conflicts  with  himself,  Melancthon  finally  suo- 
eeeded  in  believing  that  the  actual  body  of  Christ  was  present  in  the  Lord^s 
Supper,  (a)  he  decidedly  refused  all  fellowship  with  Zwingle^s  imaginary 
Ohriflt.  (b)  By  the  suggestion  at  first  of  Bucer  (1584),  he  regarded  it  as  suf- 
ficient to  believe  that  the  whole  Christ  was  present,  and  was  imparted  in  the 
•aered  ordinance,  and  yet  he  did  not  hesitate  to  call  this,  in  tlie  language 
ordinarily  used  in  the  Roman  Church,  a  communication  of  the  flesh  and 
Uood  of  Christ  (c)  He  accordingly  maintained  fellowship  with  the  divines 
ci  Znrich^  (d)  even  when  Luther  had  once  more  renounced  it ;  and  as  he  was 
eonyinced  that  neither  Luther's  nor  Calvin's  doctrine  of  the  sacrameut  was 
an  iosuperable  bar  to  a  saving  communion  with  Christ,  he  thought  he  might 
comply  with  the  suggestions  of  his  own  timidity  and  inclination,  and  allow 
both  of  them  to  continue  in  the  Church.  Heuce,  when  Westphal  of  Ham- 
burg furiously  assailed  Calvin  with  the  assertion  that  the  real  incarnate  body 
of  Christ  was  present  in  the  bread, — when  he  saw  the  noble  John  of  Laski, 
who  believed  not  only  in  the  symbol  but  in  the  mystery  of  the  sacrament, 
with  his  foreign  congregation,  driven  from  England,  and  refased  an  asylum  in 
all  parts  of  Protestant  Germany  as  robbers,  poisoners,  and  martyrs  of  the 
devil, — and  when  Calvin  himself  solemnly  agreed  with  the  Confession  of  Augs- 

0  Literary  biatory  in  Walch,  Bibl.  TheoU  vol.  IL  p.  5978a. 

k)  C.  JTMMn,  chr.  Predigt  0.  d.  Letohe  Hn.  FL  Martyrers  J.  Ch.  Frkt  157&  4.— C  Jl  LSber, 
(Pr.  J.  Gerkardo)  de  Fladanismo.  Jen.  1653.  4.  J.  R  Bittsr,  FL  Lebcn  u.  Tod.  Frk£  n.  Lpa. 
(ITtS.)  179&.  B.  A.n.  Heimhurg,  de  Fl.  lUyr.  Jen.  1842.  Ticesten,  FL  Illyr.  mit  BelL  r.  H  Jiot- 
•d,  BrL  1S44    X.  Sehmid,  FL  Erba.  Streit  bist  lit  (Zeitsch.  t  biat  Th.  1849.  IL  la.) 

a)  Corp.  Rt\f,  toL  L  p.  1106.       b)  /Md.  p.  1066. 106a  1070. 107L  1081 

e)  JUd,  ToL  IIL  p.  514.--^oL  IX.  p.  499.       (f)  lUd.  toL  V.  p.  8428. 
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burg  as  it  was  explained  by  its  own  author,  {e)  Helancthon  aYoided  a  distinct 
declaration  of  his  sentiments  on  this  subject ;  (/)  and  it  was  not  until  the  doc- 
trine of  the  omnipresence  of  Ohrist^s  body  (ubiquity),  which  had  been  hastily 
mentioned  by  Luther,  was  proposed  as  the  only  saving  basis  of  the  Holy  Sup- 
per, and  made  by  Brentz  the  law  of  the  Ohurch  in  WOrtemberg,  {</)  that  bo 
expressed  his  disapprobation  that  such  novel  articles  in  such  provincial  Latin 
should  be  introduced  into  the  symbols  of  faith,  {h)    But  the  theological  school 
which  he  left  behind  him  thought  that  salvation  could  be  obtained  only  in  & 
Oalvinistio  sacrament,  and  was  opposed  to  another  which  looked  upon  Cal- 
vinism as  only  a  bridge  to  Mohammedanism,  and  supposed  that  their  eternal 
salvation  might  be  eaten,  and  that  a  personal  violence  was  inflicted  upon  the 
God-man  when  the  consecrated  bread  or  wine  was  accidentally  injured.  (») 
Those  belonging  to  the  former  school  were  sufficiently  numerous  in  Electoral 
Saxony  to  form  a  powerful  party  in  the  court  under  the  direction  of  Peuc^r^ 
a  learned  physician  and  a  member  of  the  elector^s  privy  coundL    The  effects 
of  this  controversy  in  Lower  Saxony  and  in  the  Rhenish  Palatinate  were  pe^ 
ceptible  not  merely  in  the  theological  schism  which  it  produced  there,  but  in 
all  ecclesiastical  and  political  relations.    The  Elector  Augustus  avowed  las 
faith  in  Luther^s  sentiments,  even  when  he  knew  not  precisely  what  they 
were.    The  Philippists  therefore  found  it  necessary  to  preserve  the  sem- 
blance of  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  that  they  might  avoid  the  complaints  of  thdr 
opponents.    Through  their  influence  the  elector  was  induced  to  bestow  legnl 
authority  upon  a  collection  of  Melancthon^s  writings,  (h)  and  as  soon  as  he 
had  attained  a  guardian  power  over  Jcoa,  to  expel  the  zealots  Wigand  aod 
Hesshusius  from  their  professorships  and  from  his  territories  (1573).    In  no 
anonymous  pamphlet,  which  appeared  without  the  co-operation  but  with  Uie 
recommendation  of  the  Philippist  professors,  Melancthon's  doctrine  of  tbe 
Lord's  Supper  was  shown  to  be  the  only  true  one,  the  various  views  of  the 
Lutherans  were  opposed  as  papistic,  and  the  remarkable  prosperity  which 
was  visible  in  the  Reformed  churches  in  and  around  Germany  was  pointed 
out  as  an  evidence  of  the  divine  favor  and  agreement  with  them.  (/)    Tbe 
suspicions  of  the  elector  were  awakened  by  the  denunciations  of  the  princes 
on  account  of  this  book,  and  some  intercepted  letters  showed  that  the  olyect 
of  the  Philippists  was  to  draw  him  over  to  the  Calvinistic  faith.    The  re- 
ward which  the  divines  received  for  this  proceeding,  was  the  banishment  or 
imprisonment  of  themselves  and  all  who  favored  them  at  court.    Flrajen 
were  offered  up  in  all  the  Saxon  churches  for  the  extermination  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic heresy,  and  a  medal  was  struck  in  commemoration  of  this  triumph 
of  Christ  over  human  reason  and  the  devil. 

€)  Hist  and  Lit  In  Ebrard^  Abendm.  vol.  11.  p.  582m. 

/)  Corp.  R^.  vol.  VIII.  p.  862.  vol.  IX.  p.  874. 

g)  Confeeslo  et  doctr.  In  Due  Wirt  de  vera  praeeentla  corp.  J.  C.  (Acta  pubL  Koa  WW*  •^ 
ly^ff^  Tab.  1720.  4.  p.  8846.)    Brena  de  personal!  nnione,  dnarum  natur.  in  Ch.  1661.  4. 

A)  Corp.  R^.  vol  IX.  p.  1084.    Opinions  In  Fred.  IIL :  Jadiclum  do  C.  Dom.  Heldelb.  16^ 

i)  Cooap.  Heppe^  Protest  vol  IL  p.  8S5s.    Spieker,  «Toh.  Moaculoa.  (Zeltach.  t  blst  Tb.  1849. B.i) 

k)  Corp.  doctr.  Pbilippicam  a.  MUnicum.  Lps.  1560.  t  and  often. 

I)  Exegesis  perspicua  et  ferme  Integra  oontroverslae  do  s.  ooena.  Witboat  place  or  jear.  (G^  ^ 
tbe  pnblisber  Yugelein  at  Leips.  1574.  witb  tbe  marks  of  a  Genevan  printer,  bat  composed  by  tbeSt* 
letlau  pbysician  Joacbim  <7ura«u«,  a  pnpll  of  Melanetbon.)  Comp.  Utppt  toL  IL  p.  40&  481* 
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§  851.    EfforU  at  Concord, 

tpUiiani  Con&  dtoonn.  Tig.  1607.  Qen.  1678.  t    ffutUri,  Cone,  oonoom  Ylt  1614.  t  Lpa. 
L    Anton^  Oeich.  d.  a  F.  Lpai  1779.  2  volfi 

"he  Lutherans  were  now  victorious,  but  it  was  no  very  difficult  thing  for 
opponents  to  recover  themselves.  In  the  form  of  the  Eucharist  which 
been  forced  upon  the  churches,  the  sentiments  of  Melancthon  were 
flented  as  identical  with  those  of  Luther,  (a)  and  the  spirit  of  Melano- 
Btill  reigned  in  the  churches  of  other  countries.  The  shame  which 
f  felt  on  account  of  these  internal  dissensions,  was  increased  by  the 
Hich  of  the  Oatholics.  But  the  only  way  by  which  the  dogmatic  spirit 
lat  age  could  think  of  attaining  unanimity,  was  by  a  confession  of  faith 
Tucted  on  the  most  scientific  principles,  and  deciding  by  the  highest 
irity  the  controversies  then  agitating  the  Church,  and  dl  others  of  info- 
importance.  Jacob  Andreae,  the  indefatigable  and  pliant  but  tenacious 
oeUor  of  Tubingen,  endeavored  to  obtain  the  honor  of  completing  the 
rmation  by  composing  such  a  work.  In  the  accomplishment  of  his  pur- 
he  turned  his  attention  especially  to  the  princes  of  the  several  conn- 
ed) He  was,  however,  repelled  by  both  Lutherans  and  Philippists, 
,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  latter,  the  Elector  Augustus  became  a  leader 
e  affair.  After  various  assemblies  of  clergymen,  much  preparation  (e) 
many  corrections,  a  number  of  distinguished  divines  were  convened 
the  established  churches  of  different  provinces  in  a  monastery  at  Berg. 
e  last  revision,  performed  entirely  by  Andreae,  with  the  assistance  of 
icker  and  Chemnitz,  who  had  been  educated  under  Philippistic  influ- 
^  every  thing  which  looked  like  Philippism  was  stricken  out.  (d)  In 
oanner,  with  the  utmost  caution  and  fear  of  exaggeration,  the  Form  of 
9rd  was  completed  on  the  28th  of  May,  1577.  The  Scriptures  are  recog- 
in  it  as  the  only  rule  of  faith,  but  their  entire  agreement  with  Luther 
{Supposed.  Not  only  should  the  gospel  be  preached  as  the  only  means 
Ivation,  but  the  law  should  be  proclaimed  as  a  terror  to  evil-doers,  for 
liscovery  of  sin,  and  for  the  discipline  and  instruction  of  believers.  It 
ides  that  there  are  indifferent  things  (Adiaphora)  in  religion,  but  it  con- 
I  that  in  times  of  persecution  even  they  may  be  connected  with  impor- 
x>nsequences.  An  appropriate  distinction  is  drawn  between  justification 
ith  alone  and  the  subsequent  gradual  sanctification.  Good  works  are 
-epresented  as  indispensable  to  salvation,  but  as  the  necessary  conso- 
les of  true  faith.  All  co-operation  on  the  part  of  man  in  the  work  of 
I  improvement  is  denied,  but  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  original  sin  is 
)rth  after  a  rejection  of  the  offensive  errors  of  Flacius,  in  immediate 
iction  with  that  of  the  universality  of  divine  grace,  with  no  attempt  to 

krtlclet  of  Torg»a :  Kan  Bek.  n.  Art  v.  h.  Abendm.  Witt  1574.  4. 

To,  VaL  Andrsae^  Fama  Andreant  reflorescens.  Arg.  1670. 12.    Le  Bret,  de  J.  A.  Tlta  et  mis- 

■  pro  reformanda  Ecc  Lath.  Tab.  1799.  4    J,  C.  O,  Johannnn,  J.  A.  concordiat  Th&tigk. 

I.  C  hist  Th.  180a  H.  8.) 

•^wibl9cb-s&cb&  Conoordie.  (Acta  et  sor.  Ecc  WArt  p.  881  as.)  Maalbr.  Formel,  TorglacbeB 

ed.  by  Semler^  Hal.  176a)    J.  H.  BtiWiOMr,  Hist  d.  Tnrg.  B.  Greiftw.  1741-4.  6tb  pt 

^ykptraH  Epp.  HannoT.  1614  p.  417.    Torg.  Bucb,  Semler,  p.  788«.— (7.  Qu€ck,  de  Mart. 

Itia  Jen.  1S45. 
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reconcile  their  apparent  inconsLstenoy.     Calvin^s  hideous  doctrines  of  tho 
Eucharist  and  of  Predestination  are  condemned^  and  the  Lotheran  dootrine 
of  the  Lord^s  Supper,  involving  the  omnipresence  of  Christ's  body  by  virtiio 
of  a  mutual  communication  of  the  attributes  of  his  two  natnres  from  tho 
time  of  his  conception,  was  sustained.    A  general  synod  for  d^oiding  upon 
the  new  creed  had  been  promised,  but  it  was  now  looked  upon  as  dangerons, 
and  was  finally  avoided.    The  Form  of  Oonoord  was  adopted  by  the  imperial 
Diet,  and  all  who  held  office  in  the  several  schools  or  dinrches  under  it  wen 
required  to  subscribe  it.  (e)    It  was,  however,  rejected  by  Hease,  Naaaaa, 
Anhalt,  (/)  Pomerania,  Hoktein,  (^)  Bremen,  Nuremberg,  Strasbourg,  and 
others,  on  the  ground  that  in  some  respects  it  was  too  rigid,  e^edally  whsB 
it  separated  two  much-beloved  heroes,  by  canonizing  the  one  and  making 
the  very  name  of  the  other  offensive,  and  yet  many  pastors  despised  it  be- 
cause they  regarded  it  as  too  lenient  and  too  fluctuating  in  its  meaning.  (I) 
Its  original  object  was  therefore  never  completely  attained,  and  it  became  to 
the  Galvinists  and  the  Catholics  a  convenient  object  of  ridicule,  under  the 
title  of  the  Form  of  Discord.    Even  Julius,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  had  takoi 
a  deep  interest  in  this  affair  through  Chemnitz,  whose  administration  was 
characterized  by  so  many  prelatical  tendencies,  and  through  his  own  treasu- 
rer.   But  his  secular  and  his  religious  interests  were  not  quite  identical,  and 
he  felt  himself  painfully  wounded  by  some  of  the  friends  of  the  Form  of 
Concord.    lie  therefore  withdrew  from  the  support  of  that  ConfeasioD,  and 
neither  in  Helmstadt  nor  in  any  part  of  Brunswick  could  it  stand  by  its  own 
power.  (/)    But  besides  this  Form  of  Concord,  other  pieces  were  agreed  npoo 
that  they  might  together  constitute  a  general  code  of  ecclesiastical  fidlii, 
viz. :  The  oecumenical  symbols  of  the  ancient  Church,  the  original  unchanged 
Confession  of  Augsburg  together  with  the  Apology,  the  Articles  of  Smal* 
kald,  and  Luther^s  Catechisms.    This  Book  of  Concord^  with  a  preface,  and 
subscribed  with  the  names  of  as  many  of  the  imperial  states  as  were  of  tbe 
same  mind,  was  sent  forth  in  the  Cerman  language  fVom  Dresden  on  Jn^ 
25,  1580,  and  ever  since  in  its  isolation  has  constituted  the  magna  eharia  d 
German  Lutheranism. 

§  852.    Reaction  of  Saxon  Calvinism, 

Beschr.  d.  calv.  Rotte,  die  sich  in  Sachsen  elogeflchllcben.  Jena.  1591.   Sftmml.  vermlMhl  Kadnt 
z.  sachfl.  Qeflch.  Ghemn.  1767tsa.  vol  IV.  Y.    Kieding,  (befure  {  847.) 

The  Philippists  in  Electoral  Saxony  were  neither  annihilated  nor  oonyiooed 
that  they  were  wrong,  and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  they  soon  ob- 
tained another  brief  victory  by  means  of  the  same  arbitrary  princely  power 
which  had  overthrown  them.  Christian  I.  (after  1586)  was  induced  byh* 
brother-in-law,  the  Elector  Palatine,  to  attempt  a  compromise  with  tbem. 


e)  Ck>mp.  JohanriMn^  d.  UDterscbr.  d.  C.  F.  in  Sochaen.  (Zeltsch.  C  btst  Tli.  1847.  H.  1.) 
/)  JohannMriy  d.  freie  Protestantism,  im  FQrst  Anhalt  (Zeitsch.  t  hiat  Th.  1S4&I  H.  S.) 
g)  J  hid.  Schlcaw.  Uolst  Stellung  z.  C.  F.  im  16.  Jbh.  (Zeitacb.  £  biat  Tb.  185a  H.  L) 
h)  K.  g.  comp.  J.  Wiggerty  KOeacb.  Mecklenb.  Parchim.  1840.  p.  UOss. 
i)  E.  L.  T.  Ilenke^  d.  Unir.  Ilolmst  UaL  1888.  p.  12deL    C.  0.  H.  LentB,  d.  a  F.  im  EafVS^ 
Brannscbw.  (Zeitsch.  t  hist  Th.  184a  U.  2.) 
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Hb  chancellor,  Nicholas  OrcU,  who  then  directed  pnhlic  affairs  without  the 
eomuel  of  the  nobles,  and  wished  to  be  called  neither  a  Lutheran  nor  a  Gal- 
TiniBt,  managed  in  such  a  way  as  gradnaUy  to  effect  a  union  with  the  Re- 
Ibnned  Church.  All  controversial  quarrels  in  the  pulpit  were  forbidden,  the 
principal  c^ces  in  the  parishes  and  in  the  schools  were  filled  with  Pliilippists, 
uzDTciflm  in  baptism  was  abolished  in  spite  of  the  murmurs  of  the  people,  do 
more  subscriptions  to  the  Book  of  Concord  were  obtained,  and  an  edition  of 
die  Bible  was  commenced  with  comments  in  the  spirit  of  Meloncthon.  In 
the  midst  of  these  proceedings,  however,  the  young  prince  died  (1591),  and 
no  sooner  was  Duke  Frederic  William  I.,  the  guardian  of  his  successor,  es- 
tablished in  the  regency,  than  rigid  Lutberanism  was  again  restored.  Artu 
de9  of  Viaitatian^  czpressiug  the  meat  decided  opposition  to  Calvinism  and 
the  doctrine  of  predestination,  were  procl^med  (1592),  and  all  officers  in 
Ghnroh  and  state  were  required  to  adopt  them  under  oath,  (a)  A  spirit  of  re- 
venge indnced  the  nobles  to  offer  their  swords  as  instruments  of  the  rage  of 
die  divines,  and  after  an  imprisonment  of  ten  years,  Crell  was  beheaded  for 
hig^  treason,  (b) 

§  853.    J^irit  and  Remit  of  the  Doctrinal  Controversy, 

I>aring  these  theological  controversies,  the  idea  became  generally  preva- 
lent that  the  principal  fruit  of  the  Reformation  was  a  clearly  defined  system 
of  doctrine?,  for  the  purity  of  which  every  pastor  and  congregation  felt  respon- 
sible to  Grod.  Every  other  feeling  and  right  was  obliged  either  to  yield  to 
this,  or  to  identify  itself  with  it.  Undismayed  by  misfortunes,  and  hurling  his 
treatises,  sermons,  and  excommunications  against  his  enemies  at  home  and 
abroad,  Tileman  Heahttsivs  was  seven  times  deposed  from  eminent  stations  in 
the  Church,  and  exiled  from  his  country.  But  the  literal  sense  for  which  he 
lealonsly  contended  was  finally  turned  against  himself.  Wigand,  who  had 
been  his  companion  in  controversy  and  excommunication  for  Christ^s  siike, 
and  was  now  like  him,  and  by  his  assistance  a  Prussian  bishop,  denounced 
him  as  a  heretic,  and  overthrew  him  on  account  of  a  subtle  scholastic  formula. 
He,  however,  still  maintained  a  calm  and  dignified  consciousness  that  he  was 
struggling  in  the  service  of  his  Lord,  and  in  his  last  will  expressed  no  regret, 
except  that  he  had  not  punished  sinners  with  greater  severity,  and  had  not 
contended  against  factious  persons  with  an  intenser  zeal  (d.  1588).  (a)  Kep' 
ler  (d.  1631),  who,  while  listening  to  the  harmonies  of  the  universe,  investi- 
gated the  laws  of  the  planetary  motions  that  he  might  with  devout  joy  make 
known  to  others  the  miracles  of  divine  wisdom,  and  would  rather  starve  than 
apostatize  from  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  was  driven  from  the  Lord's  fold 
as  an  unsound  sheep,  because  he  would  not  subscribe  the  articles  in  which  the 
Odvinists  were  condenmed,  and  doubted  whether  the  body  of  Christ  was 
truly  omnipresent.    His  mother  also  died  in  fetters  under  the  accusation  of 

a)  Libri  Symlk  8  e<L  by  IftMW^  ^  CXXVIIat.  867i& 

b)  Btume,  Ldeheapr.  0.  d.  cartodlrten  n.  entlianptetra  Dr.  N.  Cr.  Lpa.  1001.  4.  His  contror. 
'viitinfs  In  Walch  vol  IL  p^  HOi^—KngHcken^  d.  N.  Cr.  Rost  1724  4  If.  G.  Hatte,  d.  Be<leut 
d.  Crvirschen  ProcesiM,  a  archiv.  Bcitrr.  (ZeitMh.  t  hist  Tb.  184S.  H.  2.)— Chr.  Qandennaos 
n  I«ipzif  Kl^ce  Pein  n.  Bekentdnlsi  (satyr.  Oedlcht)  1592.  4. 

a)  J.  O.  Leadtfeld,  Hist  Hesboslana.  Quedlinb.  1710.  4. 
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being  a  witch,  (h)    The  opposition  to  the  Form  of  Concord  gradually  disap- 
peared when  its  most  decided  opponents  went  over  to  the  Reformed  Ohnrdi, 
bnt  the  schism  between  the  two  chnrches  became  permanent,  in  oonseqnenee 
of  the  food  which  was  then  so  plentiftilly  supplied  to  the  religioiis  paasioiif 
of  the  people.    The  writings  of  Chemnitz  and  Hatter,  composed  in  the  i<pint 
of  the  strictest  Lntheranism,  were  then  generally  esteemed,  and  supplied  tfao 
place  formerly  occupied  by  the  theological  works  of  Helanothon.  (c)     Their 
ascendency  was  also  sustained  by  the  independent  authority  of  the  literaturd 
of  that  period.    John  Oerhard  (d.  at  Jena,  1687)  attained  the  dignity  of  a 
Protestant  ecclesiastical  Father,  in  consequence  of  a  happy  oombination  of 
polemic  learning  and  quiet  devotion.    The  sphere  of  his  literary  and  ofBdal 
activity  was  very  extensive,  and  when  almost  every  tiling  seemed  to  be  ib 
ruins  around  him,  his  talents  wore  devoted  to  the  work  of  preserving  and  au- 
thenticating what  he  esteemed  useful  and  true,  (d)    But  the  youthful  enei^ 
of  Protestantism  were  much  impaired  even  in  the  midst  of  its  victories  by  then 
controversies,  and  Melancthon^s  condemnation  as  a  heretic  was  felt  to  be  a  dark 
shadow  upon  the  original  principles  and  type  of  the  Reformation. 

n.  Calvinism. 

Ldacher,  ({  889.)    J.  G.  Walch,  hist  n.  theoL  Einl.  tn  d.  Btrdll;.  aonderlleh  mmmt  d.  hitk.  K I 
ed.  Jen.  ITSSas.  6  vols.    JIepp«y  (b«fore  S  847.)    [Merle  d'AubigtU^  Bpirit  of  the  Bef.  Church,  Wt^ 

cell  WritlDg&  New  Tork.  1846.  p.  240a&] 

§  854.     German  Reformed  Church, 

After  the  violent  rejection  of  Philippism,  a  German  Reformed  Church 
sprung  up  in  the  midst  of  the  established  churches  where  it  had  prevailed, 
by  the  side  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Switzerland.  Although  it  originaHf 
did  not  expressly  adopt  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  and  never  received  th« 
peculiar  stamp  of  Calvin's  character,  it  wore  a  Calvinistic  aspect,  in  conse* 
quence  of  its  special  fellowship  with  Calvinistic  churches,  and  its  reception  of 
a  large  number  of  Calvinistic  refugees,  through  whom  its  institutions  becam* 
based  upon  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  (a)  In  the  Palatlnatf^ 
where  the  Reformation  received  its  original  character  also  from  the  inflnenoe 
of  Melancthon,  the  sovereignty  was  exercised  by  Frederic  IIT^  who  desired 
in  the  Eucharist  to  partake  of  nothing  but  an  entire  Christ,  with  all  his  l)ene- 
fits.  After  the  disorders  excited  by  Heshusius'  efforts  to  establish  Lutheran- 
ism,  he  deposed  every  clergyman  (Aug.  1560)  who  would  not  accommodate 
his  views  to  those  of  Melancthon  (§  850.  nt.  A.),  and  after  the  diet  of  prinw* 
at  Kaumburg  he  still  adhered  to  the  amended  Confession  of  Augsburg,  and 

^)  J.  V.  Breitschicert,  Joh.  Eepp1er>  Lcben  n.  Wirken.  Stuttg.  1881.  Comp.  Tholudt^  ^^^ 
Schrr.  vol.  II.  p.  884aB.    [Life  of  Keppler,  in  Lib.  of  Us.  Know.  Load.  1888.] 

c)  Hottenu  redivlvus,  by  JT.  JTa»f^  7  cd.  Lps.  1848.  p^  8S8. 

d)  Meditationes  sacnie,  1606. 12.  and  often.  Uebcra.  v.  IT.  A.  Schmidt,  BrL  (182T.)  ISW.  l^ 
th.  Jen.  1610-22.  9  vola.  4.  deu.  ed.  Cotta,  Tnb.  176288.  20  vols.  4  Melhodos  studli  th.  Jen.  181T.  «i 
4. 1654.  Schola  pictatia  d.  i.  chr.  Unterrlcbtung,  waa  vor  Unachen  z.  Oottfl«eL  bewefen  8oI1«b.  f^^ 
1628.  6  ed.  NQrnb.  1663.  Confessdo  cath.  Jen.  1688-7.  4  vols.  4.  Frcf.  1679.  f.  Dispp.  qalbos dogmv- 
Calvinianor.  expenduntnr.  Jen.  168S.  4.—E.  J  Fiecher^  YiU  J.  O.  Lps.  1728.  Hist  eob  p.  XVn.1> 
vIU  J.  G.  llinstr.  Lpa.  1727. 

a)  Heppe,  d.  Charakter  d.  deat8cb.-Bef.  K  n.  d.  Verb.  dre.  z.  Lttthcrth.  il  Oalv.  (Stad.  «.  Kii^ 
1850.  H.  &) 
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introdaoed  into  the  chorohes  the  simplicity  and  chilliness  of  Switzerland 
(1562).  By  his  anthority,  Ursinus  and  Olevianas  composed  the  Heidelberg 
Cattehum^  which  was  soon  after  not  only  received  as  the  Creed  of  the  Gor- 
man  Reformed  Chnroh,  but  has  been  highly  esteemed  in  many  foreign  conn- 
tries.  The  devotional  spirit  of  this  Confession  gives  prominence  to  the  doc- 
trine of  divine  Predestination  only  so  far  as  it  seemed  needful  to  console  the 
Christian  with  the  certainty  of  redemption,  and  to  that  of  the  Eucharist  only 
to  impart  an  assurance  of  communion  with  Christ,  {h)  At  the  religious  con- 
ference held  for  the  reconciliation  or  for  the  conversion  of  parties  at  Maul' 
hrunn  (1564),  the  theology  of  WOrtemberg  was  found  to  be  in  striking  con- 
trast with  that  of  the  Palatinate,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  based 
opon  that  of  the  ubiquity  of  Christ^s  body  exhibited  sufficient  power  to  divide 
the  Church,  (c)  Under  Louis  VI.  (1576)  Lutheranism  was  established,  but 
after  his  death  (1588),  the  Calvinistic  tendency  became  predominant.  The 
ktter  also  triumphed  in  the  midst  of  violent  popular  commotions  in  Bremen 
(1561-81),  although  the  cathedral  was  finally  opened  (1638)  to  the  Lutherans, 
who  could  not  be  entirely  exterminated  there,  (d)  In  Anhalt^  the  ecclesias- 
tical establishment  of  the  Palatinate  was  adopted  from  attachment  to  Melanc- 
thon  (1596).  (e)  Under  a  similar  influence,  Nassau^  protesting  against  the 
monster  ubiquity  in  the  Form  of  Concord,  was  induced  to  adopt  the  Heidel- 
berg Catechism  (1582),  and  in  consequence  of  its  relation  to  the  house  of 
Orange,  it  was  brought  to  accept  of  the  ecclesiastical  system  which  prevailed 
in  the  Netherlands  (1586).  (/)  Maurice^  the  learned  Landgrave  of  Hesse- 
Catael^  after  many  fruitless  efforts  to  reconcile  the  two  Churches,  compelled 
the  Lutheran  Church  to  adopt  such  improvements  (1605)  as  ultimately  brought 
them  into  the  Calvinistic  communion ;  but  in  Upper  Hesse  Lutheranism  still 
prevailed,  (g)  Notwithstanding  many  disturbances,  the  established  churches 
generally  followed  the  form  of  reformation  adopted  by  their  respective  princes, 
fer  no  alternative  was  allowed  their  ministers  but  either  to  preach  the  doc- 
trines embraced  by  the  civil  authorities,  or  to  leave  the  country.  John  Sigis- 
mnnd,  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  once  gave  his  oath  to  his  father  that  he 
would  never  forsake  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  but  on  Christmas  1618,  he  re- 
ceived the  sacrament  of  the  Lord^s  Supper  in  the  court  church  in  Berlin,  ac- 
cording to  the  Calvinistic  ritual.  In  the  confession  of  faith  which  he  made 
(1614),  he  declares  that  in  professing  himself  of  the  Reformed  Evangelical 
Ghoreb,  he  acted  without  regard  to  the  authority  of  human  names,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit  through  the  Scriptures,  that  his  object  was  to 
cast  away  all  remnants  of  papal  superstition,  (h)  and  that  in  God's  cause  he 

h)  Fint  impression  in  Oennan  and  Latin,  Heldelb.  1568.  Niem^yer^  Col  Confess,  p.  LVII, 
890n.— &  r.  Alpen^  Oeseh.  n.  lit  d.  Hold.  Cat  Erl.  1800.    AugtuU  (411.)  p.  96e8. 

e)  (Uninas)  Protocol!  d.  i  Acta  d.  Oespr.  za  Maulb.  Ildlb.  1565.  4.  Ueppt^  Oesch.  d.  dt  Prot 
▼oL  IL  pi  Tlai. 

d)  O^rdtM^  Hist  motuum  ecc  in  civ.  Bremensi  temp.  HardenbergiL  Gron.  1766.  J.  IT.  DunUte, 
Oeseh.  d.  f^.  Stadt  Br.  Breiu.  184a  vol  II L  p.  8598& 

«)  BepetltSo  Anhaltina.  1579.  Niemeyer^  CoL  p.  6128S.  Beckmann^  Hist  d.  FOrst  Anlialt 
2erbat  1710i8L  vol  YL  p^  ISlsa. 

f)  J.B.  Sieubing^  K.  n.  Bei:  Gesch.  d.  Oranien-Nass.  Lande,  Uadam.  ISOl 

g)  Heppe^  d.  Elnf&br.  d.  Yerbenemngspanlite  in  Heasen.  1604-10.  Cassw  1849. 
A)  mamttyw  pi  LXXVII,  6428& 
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was  not  bonnd  by  his  previous  covenant.    Although  be  songht  to  indooe 
others  to  follow  him,  divested  the  University  of  Frankfort  of  its  Lnthenn 
character,  and  abolished  the  legal  authority  of  the  Form  of  Oonoord,  he  only 
demanded  Ohristian  toleration  f^om  his  own  country ;  and  yet  so  great  wis 
the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Lutheran  people  of  the  Marquisate  and  of  Phuflii, 
that  however  beneficial  such  a  change  of  faith  may  have  been  to  his  foreign 
relations,  it  could  not  on  the  whole  have  been  recommended  on  the  score  of 
mere  expediency,  (t)    The  feelings  of  those  connected  with  the  Refonned 
party  were  much  more  decided,  and  those  Lutherans  who  went  over  to  it 
never  looked  upon  themselves  as  apostates,  inasmuch  as  they  stiU  firmly  ad- 
hered to  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  (of  1540).    In  the  Beligious  Peace  do 
mention  had  been  made  of  the  Reformed  Church,  but  its  members  claimed 
the  privileges  of  those  professing  a  faith  kindred  with  that  of  the  AugrinuK 
Confession.    Accordingly,  in  the  negotiations  on  this  subject  at  the  Diet  of 
Augsburg  (1576),  and  under  the  infiuence  of  the  evangelical  spirit  of  fni- 
eric  HI.,  the  Lutherans  did  not  venture  in  the  presence  of  the  CathoHo  impe- 
rial party  to  repel  these  powerftil  allies,  (k) 

§  855.     The  Netherlands. 

O.  Brandt,  Hist  der.  B«formftUe  de  Nederianden.  Amtt  0M8fl«w)  1977.  4  Tola.  L  EngL  hai. 
1720.  4  Tola.  French,  Abstract  Amst  1780.  8  vols.  12.  />.  Oerdet^  H.  Bell  ToL  IIL  }>#f  m  Ar- 
mout  Qescbiedcnisscn  der  Nederlandsche  berrormde  Kerk.  Breda.  181^27. 4  ▼o1a.->Oa(TM|Mod0ei 
de  Pbilippe  XL  sar  leu  affaires  des  Paysbea,  pabll6e  par  Oaehard^  Par.  1848-51.  S  nAB.  [Sektttrt 
BovoU  of  the  Netherlands.  New  York.  1847.  12.  T.  C  G^'^Uan,  Hist  of  th«  NetfasrL  Ftfri- 
1881. 12.] 

The  Netherlands  were  inhabited  by  an  industrious  and  thriving  people, 
especially  jealous  of  their  municipal  and  provincial  rights,  and  acoordlngto 
the  most  ancient  laws  were  regarded  as  a  fief  of  the  empire.  But  in  ooom- 
quence  of  a  connection  by  marriage  between  the  house  of  Hapsburg  and  ^ 
royal  family  of  Spain,  it  became  subject  to  the  Spanish  crown.  Sooh  ft 
people  were  sure  to  welcome  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  wsy 
had  long  been  prepared  for  their  promulgation.  The  first  step  was  takes  by 
the  general  diffusion  of  Luther's  writings,  but  as  the  people  were  more  «»• 
nected  with  Switzerland  and  France,  the  Reformed  faith  made  the  gmttft 
progress  among  them.  Here  in  his  patrimonial  dominions,  Charki  T. 
evinced  the  strength  of  his  attachment  to  the  Church,  by  a  complete  eoAi^ 
ment  of  the  edict  of  Worms.  Hundreds  died  in  prison  or  on  the  seaftld. 
When  the  emperor  had  become  fatigued  with  the  cares  of  sovereignty  ib^ 
of  life,  his  son  Philip  IL^  to  whom  he  surrendered  the  Netherlands,  and  to 
whom  all  civil  and  religious  liberty  was  equaUy  odious,  sent  thither  the  in- 
quisition for  the  extirpation  of  both.  The  heroes  of  the  nation  fell  beMitli 
the  axe  of  the  executioner  or  the  knife  of  the  assassin.  After  enduring  ^' 
credible  hardships,  the  people,  with  their  swords  in  their  hands,  rentored  to 
demand  their  rights.   The  struggle  for  their  faith  was  in  some  respects  diffB^ 

i)  />.  IT.  ITerinff,  hist  Kachr.  t.  d.  Anfkng.  d.  er.  refl  K.  in  Brandenb.  n.  PreuMB.  SiL  11^ 
A.  MulUr,  (S  887.  nt  c)  p.  82088.  JC.  llelwing,  Gescb.  d.  Prenss.  Btaatu  Lemga  18H  t«L  l^ 
1007ft8. 

i)  SUti^  pfaiz.  KHIst  Cap.  6.  p.  169a, 
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ift  from  the  civil  war  in  which  they  contended  for  their  ancient  rights,  hnt 
>th  were  carried  on  nnder  the  skilful  direction  of  the  heroic  prince  of 
range.  The  ornaments  found  in  the  ancient  chnrches  were  entirely  de- 
royed.  The  seven  northern  provinces  in  which  German  manners  and  an 
rangelical  faith  prevailed,  formed  (1579)  a  confederation  called  the  Union 
^  Utrecht,  The  civil  and  religions  freedom  of  these  provinces  was  not, 
owever,  acknowledged  hy  Spain  nntil  it  hecame  so  completely  ezhansted 
lat  it  was  ohliged  to  condnde  an  armistice  (1609). 

§  856.  Synod  of  Dart.    Nov.  13,  IQlS-end  of  May^  1619. 

Acta  SjnodI  DatlonaUB  Dordrecht!  bab.  Lngd.  R  1620.  t  Han.  18S0.  4.  Acta  et  scr.  aynodalia  £«• 
ODStrantlam.  Harder.  1620.  4  ffaUHi  Hist  Cona  Dordracenl,  «d.  JfotKetn.  Hmb.  1724.  Epp. 
riaitint  et  erud.  ylruram  ece.  et  theol.  Amat  (1660. 1694.)  1704.  t  Lltterae  delegatomm  Hanlaoor 
1  Landgrav.  misaae.  ed.  ab  ff.  IFtppe^  (ZeltBch.  £  blat  Tb.  1868.  H.  %)—J,  Regmboog,  Hlat  d.  Be- 
oaatranten.  Amat  1774.  8  Tola.  a.  d.  HolL  (v.  Cramer.)  Lemga  1781.  S  yola.  M.  Oraf,  Beltrr.  %. 
etefa.  d.  Syn.  t.  Dord.  BasL  1S2S.  [Artt  of  the  8yn.  of  D.  with  the  Hist  Ac.  by  the  Btatee-Gen. 
oa  the  LaL  by  71  SdoO,  Utiea.  1881. 12.    N.  Chatelain,  HlaL  d.  Syn.  d.  Dordrecht  Par.  1841.  a] 

In  the  University  of  Leyden,  established  nnder  the  inflnence  of  the  Re- 
>rmation)  the  spirit  of  Zwingle  came  into  open  conflict  with  the  victorious 
lint  of  Calvin.  Arminius  (d.  1609)  having  become  perplexed  with  respect 
>  the  doctrine  of  nnoonditional  predestination,  Gamartts  defended  it  against 
Im.  (a)  Both  became  leaders  of  opposite  parties,  and  when  Arminios  at- 
NDpted  to  establish  an  ecclesiastical  peace  among  those  congregations  which 
ad  abandoned  the  papacy  on  the  basis  of  a  few  simple  articles  selected  from 
be  Scriptures,  and  regarded  as  essential  to  salvation,  the  effect  was  to  threat- 
a  the  young  Church  and  republic  of  the  Netherlands  with  an  open  division. 
L  justification  of  their  creed,  called  the  Eemonstranee^  was  presented  (1610) 
f  the  party  of  Arminius  to  the  assembled  states  of  Holland  and  West  Fries- 
lad.  (h)  But  as  most  of  the  ministers  had  been  educated  at  Oeneva,  Calvin- 
im  bad  the  ascendency  among  the  clergy,  and  through  their  influence  among 
he  oommon  people,  to  whom  the  merits  of  the  controversy  were  unknown. 
^Qt  the  venerable  Oldenbarneveld  and  JIugo  Grotius,  who  as  a  humanist 
ad  a  statesman  had  paid  some  attention  to  theology,  were  at  that  time 
lolitical  leaders  in  the  republican  party,  and  were  the  protectors  of  the  Be- 
%»nUrant$.  (e)  This  was  sufficient  to  induce  Maurice^  Prince  of  Orange^  the 
kadtholder  and  the  Greneral  of  the  Republic,  then  striving  to  attain  the 
Qpreme  power,  to  form  a  connection  with  the  Calvinists.  A  synod  was 
ftOad  by  the  States-General  for  the  determination  of  the  controversy. 
Uthoogh  all  the  Reformed  churches  except  that  of  Anhalt  were  invited  to 
ake  fiart  in  its  deliberations,  the  number  of  foreign  deputies  actually  present 
ras  very  small  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  members  from  the  Nether- 
snda.    Even  before  the  synod  was  opened,  the  Prince  of  Orange  by  an  act 

a)  ArmkiU  Oppi  tbeoL  L  B.  1629.  4  and  often.  [Worka  of  J.  Arm.  ed.  by  J.  NichoU^  Lond.  2 
Ilk.  6l]  O.  Brandt,  Hist  Vitae  Anninii,  ed.  Moahem.  Bmnar.  172S.  [K.  Sangt^  Life  of  Arminina. 
few  York.  1844.  12.    Life  and  Works  of  A.  pobL  la  Anbum,  1852.  2  yola  a] 

V)  Ib  IM.  In  the  Ep|>.  pracsL  et  end.  Virontm,  ed.  2.  p.  145w 

e)  B.  iMdmi^  Hugo  Orotliis  nach  Schicks.  u.  Schrr.  BrL  1805l  {M.De  BuHguy^  Llfs  of  H.  Oro- 
Im»  tiBoaL  from  Fr.  Load.  1754.  8.] 
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of  exorbitant  power  expelled  all  who  belonged  to  the  republican  party.    The 
members  of  the  synod,  therefore,  consisting  of  thirty-six  pastors,  twenty 
elders,  and  five  professors,  were  selected  with  some  degree  of  arbitrarineei, 
and  it  was  obvious  that  the  fate  of  the  Remonstrants  was  decided  upon  be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  meeting.    Their  spiritual  leaders,  under  the  conduct 
of  Episcopius,  the  eloquent  and  inflexible  successor  of  Arminius,  (d)  were 
summoned  before  the  synod  merely  as  accused  persons.    They  there  protest- 
ed against  an  unconditional  submission  of  themselves,  but  notwithstanding 
the  milder  views  of  the  foreign  deputies,  they  were  declared  by  a  majority 
of  votes,  and  by  the  authority  of  tlie  word  of  God,  incapable  of  any  ecclesi- 
astical or  academic  functions  until  they  should  penitently  return  to  the  fel- 
lowship of  the  Ohurch.     In  most  of  the  provinces  of  the  Union,  thoae 
preachers  and  teachers  belonging  to  the  Remonstrant  party  who  would  not 
immediately  resign  every  spiritual  office  were  expelled  from  the  country. 
But  after  the  death  of  Maurice  (1625),  when  the  Republican  party  again 
obtained  the  ascendency,  the  Arminian9  were  tolerated,  and  their  churches 
became  numerous  and  flourishing  on  account  of  their  liberal  exegetical  litera- 
ture, {e)    The  Articles  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  were  confirmed  by  the  States- 
General,  and  although  they  received  legal  authority  in  no  foreign  couotiy 
but  France,  Calvinism  became  henceforth  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Be- 
formed  Church.    Calvin's  twofold  doctrine  of  predestination,  based  upoo 
that  of  original  sin,  was  in  some  degree  modified  in  them,  and  all  who  pro- 
perly used  the  means  of  grace  were  told  that  they  need  have  no  doubt  d 
their  final  salvation.  (/)     But  even  the  tendency  which  proceeded  from 
Zwingle  and  Melancthon  was  fostered,  and  occupied  a  subordinate  poffltionis 
the  churches.    Its  most  important  original  record,  after  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism, is  the  creed  left  by  Bullinger,  and  adopted  through  the  influeDce  of 
the  Elector  Palatine  by  the  Swiss  Confederacy  under  the  name  of  the  Second 
Helvetic  Confemon  (1666).    According  to  it  the  promises  of  God  are  general 
for  all  believers.  (^) 


CHAP.  UI.— PROGRESS  OF  THE  REFORMATION  THROUGH 

EUROPE. 

§  357.     United  Austrian  States,  until  1609. 

Jiaupaeh,  ev.  Ocet  Hmb.  17825B.  8  7oK  4  Waldau^  Owch.  d.  Prot  in  Oo«t  Anip.  17B&  < 
\o\a.—J.  Burii,  Hist  dipl  de  sUta  reL  ev.  In  Uang.  ^  L  1710.  t  {P.  Emb^r)  Hist  Eec.  iH  !■ 
Hang,  et  Tran5^*7lyaDia,  ed.  Lampe,  TraJ.  172S.  4.  J.  Ribini,  Memor.  Aug.  Coaf.  In  HoDg.  F<xs* 
178788.  2  vols.  Die  ^vlcbUgsten  Schicksale  d.  er.  K.  Angs.  Bok.  In  TJng.  1520-1606.  If*  1^ 
[Munyaj/)  Hist  ecc  cr.  A.  C.  addictorum  in  Hung.  Halb.  ISSa  Corpob  Syoodomm  Aug.  CW^^ 
Hung.  ed.  J.  Sztherinyi^  Peetb.  1S4S.  O.  Uaner,  Hist  Ecc  TTmnsylranlcM-.  FrcH  et  LpiL  1#^ 
\%.—P<miani  a  Braitmherg^  Bok.  pia.  Frc£  160&  t^BucholU.  (p.  85S.)  JianJbe,  ft.  i.  i^ 
Ferd.  I.  u.  Max.  IL  In  &  Zeltscb.  vol  L  p.  228. 

German  Protestantism  was  extensively  diffused  at  an  early  period  tmtfV 

d)  PKa  Limborch,  Vita  Episo.  Amst  1701.    J.  Konynenburg^  Landes  Ep^  Ibid.  1791. 4 

e)  Adr.  a  CcUUnbwgK,  BibL  Scrr.  Reinonstr.  Amst  1728.    0,3.  FrancJU,  de  Hist 
Arminlanorum.  Kil  1814.    />.  ds  Bray,  Essai  sur  THist  de  I'^lise  ArminieDne.  Struk  18S6i  4 

/)  Niemeyer,  CJol  p.  69088. 

g)  Ed.  0.  P.  FritMtcKe^  Tor.  1889.  in  Xiemeyer  p.  4688s. 
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be  higher  classes  in  Aastria.  Ferdinand  /.,  during  the  last  years  of  his 
ngn,  stood  aloof  from  the  strife  of  parties.  Maximilian  II,  (1564-76), 
rhom  the  Protestants  regarded  as  a  secret  believer  in  their  principles,  and 
be  Romans  as  an  apostate,  endeavored  to  reconcile  both  sides,  and  to  pro- 
lote  a  general  reform  consistently  with  the  laws,  by  giving  to  the  knights 
nd  to  the  princely  cities  the  privilege  of  forming  an  ecclesiastical  system 
ocording  to  the  Confession  of  Augsburg.  Hungarian  students  who  studied 
t  Wittenberg  and  returned  to  their  native  country  imbued  with  Lutheran 
*ntiments,  Waldenses,  Hussites,  and  Humanists,  were  all  instrumental  in 
arrying  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  in  every  directicm.  The  most 
iDgninary  laws  were  insufficient  to  impede  the  progress  of  these  agencies. 
Jl  laws  were  silent  during  the  storm  which  followed  the  battle  of  Mohaos 
1526).  No  greater  severity  against  the  Protestants  was  exercised  by  the 
ouBe  of  Hapsburg  when  its  hold  upon  Hungary  was  so  precarious,  than  was 
idispensable  to  its  own  security ;  and  wherever  the  Turks  held  sway,  a  form 
f  worship  in  which  no  images  were  used  might  be  extended  without  ob- 
tmction.  Ferdinand  I.  conceded  to  a  few  magnates  and  towns  in  his  domin- 
ms  the  enjoyment  of  a  free  religious  toleration,  which  was  still  further 
lereased  under  Maximilian.  The  Reformed  churches  became  equally  numer- 
us,  and  soon  began  to  be  disturbed  by  controversies.  The  writings  of  Luther 
rere  also  carried  into  Transylvania  by  some  merchants  of  Hermanstadt,  on 
heir  return  from  the  fair  at  Leipsic  (1521).  After  enduring  many  persecu- 
ions,  all  the  Saxon  churches  declared  themselves  adherents  of  the  Augsburg 
/onfession  (1544),  the  Magyars  connected  themselves  with  the  Reformed 
/hnrch,  and  the  Wallachians  continued  to  worship  according  to  the  Greek 
itaaL  During  the  civil  wars  which  took  place  in  Hungary  for  the  posses- 
ion of  the  throne,  complete  religious  freedom  was  granted  to  Transylvania 
t  the  Diet  of  Claiuenburg  (1556).  In  an  election  of  a  king  of  Bohemia 
1526),  Ferdinxmd  was  chosen  instead  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  principally  on 
ooonnt  of  the  favor  which  he  showed  to  the  Utraquists.  In  the  commence- 
aent  of  the  Smalkaldic  war  the  Electors  of  Saxony  were  invested  with  the 
ower  to  command  the  army  furnished  by  the  Bohemian  states  in  any  way 
rhich  might  promote  the  common  cause.  These,  in  consequence  of  Luther^s 
oocess,  had  regained  their  former  spirit  and  power,  had  become  reconciled 
rith  the  Bohemian  brethren,  and  now  combined  their  Hussite  sentiments 
tiHy  with  Lutheran  and  partly  with  Reformed  doctrines,  (a)  Rudolph  II, 
ifter  1576)  permitted  evangelical  persons  in  all  parts  of  his  dominions  to  be 
^pressed,  freedom  of  opinion  was  confined  to  the  nobility,  and  divine  wor- 
iiip  (after  1004)  was  entirely  suppressed  by  public  violence.  Stephen  BoU 
b«i.  Prince  of  Transylvania,  whose  power  was  considerable  on  account  of 
is  sllianoe  with  the  Turks,  now  took  up  arms  for  the  establishment  of  po- 
tical  and  religious  liberty.  He  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  Peace  of  Vienna 
1606),  by  which  Hungary  and  Transylvania  were  allowed  freely  to  receive 
ither  the  Augsburg  or  the  Helvetic  Confession,  (b)    In  the  latter  province 


a)  CoDlbnion  of  1585  A;  1575  in  Lat  in  NUtMyer,  Col.  p.  771.  81988.  With  many  original 
oemnents:  Die  andere  Apologia  der  St&nde  d.  K.  Bdbeimb,  a.  d.  bobm.  8pr.  in  die  teatsche  Ter> 
Hit  a.  1619.  4 

h)  Padflcatio  Tiennensia  In  Smher-Lampe^  p.  8256a. 

^7 
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popery  had  been  entirely  renounced,  and  in  Hungary  a  mi^jority  of  the 
people  and  nearly  all  the  nobles  had  done  the  same.  While  the  members  of 
the  house  of  Hapsburg  were  contending  with  one  another,  the  evangdical 
states  of  Austria,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  obtained  from  the  Archduke 
Matthuis  the  restoration  of  all  the  privileges  they  had  acquired  under  Maxi- 
milian. The  Bohemians  at  the  same  time  received  from  the  Emperor  Ru- 
dolph an  imperial  charter,  {e)  by  which  they  were  placed  on  the  same  ground 
with  the  Catholics,  and  the  supreme  power  was  conceded  to  the  states  (1609). 

§  358.    Siceden. 

J,  Boom,  InvenUriam  Ecc  Bneo-Oothor.  Lfncop,  1649.  4  P.  K  Thyeliu^,  TlandlingBr.  till 
Sverget  BefbrmatioiM-och  Kyrkohirtorift  onder  Oiiftta£  L  Btoekh.  1811-B.  8  volflL  (Comp.  ZeltadL  t 
htot  Th.  1846.  U.  2. 1847.  H.  %)—R.  C.  Rfimtr,  de  Gust.  I.  rernm  Mcr.  instaaratore.  Tn^.  ad  Bh. 
1840.  Geijer,  Gescb.  8chw.  (p.  246.  nt  b.)  1894.  vol.  IL—ScMnmeUr,  Leb.  d.  drel  schwed.  Uett.  Lor. 
Anderson,  Oluf  a.  Lor.  Peterson.  Lab.  17S8.  4. — A.  ThMner^  Scbw.  n.  b.  Stellnng  z.  h.  Stabl.  vatar 
Job.,  SIg.  and  Karl  IX.  Angsb.  1888.  (.  2  vola.  [  Vertot^  Bev.  In  8w.  on  accoant  of  the  cbaage  is 
Beligion,  from  the  French  by  J.  Mitchel,  Lond.  1728.  a] 

Sweden  had  been  delivered  from  the  sanguinary  hands  of  the  Danes  bj 
Gustavvs  Vasa  (after  1521).    The  Reformation  was  preached  there  by  the 
brothers  Olnf  and  Laiorcnce  Peterson^  who  had  studied  at  Wittenberg,  and 
were  so  constituted  by  nature  that  the  one  possessed  those  intellectual  quali- 
ties in  which  the  other  was  deficient.    The  bishops,  who  held  in  their  hands 
the  principal  wealth  of  the  country,  were  connected  with  the  Danish  intav 
est,  and  the  new  government,  anxious  to  relieve  the  people  of  their  tam 
and  to  pay  off  their  Hanseatic' mercenaries,  longed  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
property  of  the  Church.    A  public  discussion  was  held  under  the  royal  pro- 
tection at  Upsala  (1626),  and  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  was  mide 
by  the  Chancellor  Anderson.    The  king,  sustained  by  the  nobility  and  ped- 
antry, humbled  the  bishops  at  the  Diet  of  Westerns  (1527),  and  took  poMtf- 
sion  of  the  property  of  the  Church.     The  Reformation  was  introdnoed 
in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  Luther,  although  the  greater  portion  of  the 
people  for  a  long  time  received  only  its  external  form,  and  scarcely  noticed 
the  change,  and  even  the  king  had  cause  to  deny  that  any  change  had  takeo 
place  in  the  national  religion.    Those  bishops  who  acknowledged  the  new 
order  of  things  remained  members  of  the  diet  and  superintendents  of  the 
Church,  but  they  were  made  dependent  upon  the  royal  favor,  and  their  pow- 
ers were  circumscribed  by  the  authority  of  consistories.    A  reconciliatieB 
with  Catholicism  was  sought  for  under  John  III.  (after  1568),  whose  wif* 
was  a  Polish  princess,  and  belonged  to  the  Catholic  Church ;  but  m  odtf^ 
quence  of  the  refusal  of  the  Romish  court  to  concede  the  demands  of  the 
king,  and  the  opposition  of  the  people  to  the  Catholic  ritual,  the  effort  proted 
unsuccessful,  (a)    Sigisjnund^  King  of  Poland  and  (after  1692)  of  Swed«^ 
atoned  for  his  attempt  to  oppress  the  evangelical  Church  by  the  loss  of  the 
Swedish  crown,  which  was  won  (1599,  1604)  by  his  uncle,  Charles  IX.,  the 
champion  of  Protestantism.    At  first  nothing  but  the  word  of  God  contained 


c)  A.  e.  bjhm.  Urk.  fibers,  m.  Anm.  t.  Boroti,  QorL  1808. 

a)  Die  Jesnlten  als  Vermittler  e.  prot  Kircbenagende.  BrI.  Monatschr.  1794.  lateljT  ^  ^ 
RSKr,  Keuat  1S2& 
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in  the  Holy  Scriptures  was  acknowledged  as  the  creed  of  the  Chnrcfa.  But 
finally  the  clergy,  that  they  might  meet  the  calumnies  of  their  Catholic  op- 
ponents, and  that  the  whole  Swedish  nation  might  have  bnt  one  God,  and 
might  worship  him  as  one  man,  proclaimed  their  adherence  to  the  Augsburg 
€k>nfes8ion  in  1598,  and  to  the  Form  of  €k>ncord  in  1668,  (h)  and  a  law  was 
enacted  which  provided  that  all  who  should  apostatize  to  popery  should  be 
banished  from  the  country. 

§  869.    Denmark  toith  Nbrteay  and  Iceland. 

P&fUoppidan^  (p.  244.  nt  a.)  vol  IL  p.  754m.  vol  ILL  MUtUer^  Daoske  Be£  Ilistorle.  ^ubenh. 
S  r^iM.  n.  KQ«0ob.  t.  Diin.  a.  Nor.  Lpz.  1884  vol  IIL  Stemmer  tn  dea  Danake  Kirkes  Ret  Tld. 
OikMe.  1881  l^MUerta,  de  caofis  propagaUe  oeleriter  in  Dan.  re£  Had  1817.  4 

The  whole  power  of  the  Danish  state  was  shared  between  the  bishops 
and  the  barons.  ChrUtiem  IL  was  elected  king  in  1618,  and  proved  to  be  a 
tyrant  under  the  tyranny  of  the  mother  of  his  paramour.  Under  him  the 
nobility  were  degraded,  the  people  were  exalted,  and  the  Reformation  was 
fkvored  that  he  might  obtain  the  mastery  of  the  bishops,  (a)  On  his  expul- 
sion by  the  united  power  of  the  barons  and  prelates,  his  uncle  Frederic  I,  of 
Holstein  (1528-88),  who  was  connected  by  marriage  with  the  house  of  Sax- 
ony, and  a  firm  friend  of  the  gospel,  was  raised  to  the  throne.  But  in  the 
stipnlations  made  before  his  election,  he  pledged  himself  to  maintain  the 
privileges  and  rights  of  the  bishops,  and  to  punish  those  who  preached 
against  the  God  of  heaven  and  the  holy  Father  by  fines  and  bodily  chastise- 
ments. The  Reformation  continued  still  to  spread  among  the  people  until 
the  king  obtained  a  law  at  the  Diet  of  Odeme  (1627),  by  which  Protestants 
and  Catholics  were  put  in  possession  of  equal  civil  privileges,  the  marriage 
ef  priests  was  tolerated,  and  the  election  of  bishops  was  rendered  indepen- 
dent of  Rome.  The  bishops  protested  against  the  succession  of  his  oldest 
•on^  with  whom  Luther  was  known  to  be  on  terms  of  intimacy.  Ckristiem 
III^  however,  succeeded  in  gaining  over  to  his  party  the  lay  members  of  the 
diet,  when  all  the  bishops  were  suddenly  attacked  on  the  20th  Aug.,  1586, 
tad  their  freedom  was  obtained  only  by  the  renunciation  of  their  dignities. 
Boennmo^  Bishop  of  Roeskild,  alone  would  yield  nothing  to  the  injury  of  his 
Church,  and  died  the  death  of  a  martyr  in  prison  (1644).  At  a  diet  held  at 
Copenhagen  (Oct.,  1686),  from  which  the  clergy  were  entirely  excluded,  the 
politacal  privileges  of  the  Church  were  completely  destroyed,  and  its  posses- 
«ms  were  shared  by  the  king  and  the  nobles.  The  king  was  crowned  by 
Bitgenhagen^  and  an  ecdeslastical  constitution  was  adopted  by  which  a  few 
tftnlar  bishops  were  appointed,  and  the  Church  was  made  entirely  de]>endent 
vpon  the  coort.  (()  The  Form  of  Concord  was  cast  into  the  flames  by 
Frederic  IL  (1581),  (e)  but  during  the  17th  century  it  possessed  great  au- 
thority among  the  people.    The  new  Church  was  established  without  oppo- 


fr)  Et.  K.  Zeitanfp  ISSOi  N.  (Mu 

a)  IkiJdmann^  Oeaeh.  v.  Dannemark.  toL  III.  p.  SSOaa. 

V)  Mohnike^  KrCnnng  Chr.  n.  e.  Gomahlln  darob  Bag.  Strals.  1885.  JfKntor,  Bymbb.  ad  ill.  Ba- 
ftnbagff  in  Danfai  romrooratlonem.  Hafti.  1888. 

t)  J.  n.db  Elmtlek,  de  F.  C.  nam  in  Danla  dt  eombnsta?  Wit  1716.  4.  Gegen  s.  Zveifel  die 
0ffcimd«:  Gerdm,  H.  BeH  toL  IIL  praeC 
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rition  in  Norway ^  not,  however,  until  the  Archbishop  of  Drontheim  had  fled 
with  all  the  ecclesiastical  treasures  (1537).  In  Iceland  the  Episcopal  party 
were  destroyed  while  struggling  with  arms  in  their  hands  (1550). 

§  860.    Poland^  Livonia^  and  Koorland. 

Adr.  RegmvoUcii  {WengUrtki),  Bjst  bift  ohroo.  Ecd.  Slayonicaram.  Ultn^.  1662.  4  Jan  et 
llbertt  Dt8(4di-utium  in  regno  Pol.  Ber.  1707.  C  Schlcksale  d.  poU  Diasid.  limb.  176Ss«.  3  to1&  C. 
G.  r.  FrieM^  Ret  Gesch.  v.  Poblcn  tl  Litth.  Bnl.  17Sa.  8  vols.  O.  W.  C.  Lochner^  Fata  et  ratlones 
faniillanim  cbr.  in  Pol  qutie  ab  Eec.  catb.  alienae  fuerunt,  cuquo  ad  consenBUs  Scndom.  temp.  (Acta 
Soc,  Jabloncivlanae.  Lps.  1S82.  Th.  IV.  Fi«c  2.)  (7.  F.  Kraainaki^  lliator.  Sketcb  of  the  Ri.^,  Pro- 
grefl^  and  Decline  of  tbo  Ref.  in  Poland.  Lond.  ISSAsa.  2  vols.  8vo.  boorb.  y.  Lindaa.  Ljiz.  ISll.— A*. 
L.  TtUch^  kurl.  Ell  tat  Riga  n.  "L.  17676!«.  8  vola.  J.  LvJcAtmtwicn^  Oeacb.  d.  Ret  Kircben  io  Lith. 
Lpz.  1848-^00.  2  toIa.  8.    [An  Aoooant  of  Livonia  and  the  Marian  Tea.  Ord.  Lend.  1701.  S.] 

Many  persons  expelled  from  various  countries  on  account  of  their  rcligioD, 
found  an  asylum  in  Poland   under  the  ])rotection  of  particular  nobles. 
Churches  had  therefore  been  formed  which  were  composed  of  Bohemian 
brethren,  of  the  Reformed,  and  of  Lutherans.    After  some  warm  controver- 
sies these  became  united  at  the  Synod  of  Sendomir  (1570),  under  one  gene- 
ral confession,  whose  indefinite  articles  afforded  room  for  minor  differences 
of  opinion,  (a)    As  the  power  of  the  waiwodes  was  almost  unlimited  in  their 
respective  domains,  the  kings  and  bishops  had  very  little  power  to  inflict 
persecution.    By  these  inferior  governors  a  religious  peace  was  concluded 
during  the  interregnum  (^Pax  Dmidentivmy  1578),  which  had  the  force  of  a 
law  of  the  empire  to  secure  equal  privileges  to  Catholics  and  Protestants. 
But  as  early  as  the  time  of  Sigurmund  III.  (after  1587),  the  Catholic  party 
had  acquired  much  strength  by  means  of  the  inducements  which  the  kiog 
and  the  Church  could  present  to  the  higher  nobility,  while  many  of  the  Dis- 
sidents had  become  dissatisfied  with  the  general  confession  of  faith,  and  hsd 
renewed  the  former  controversies  in  the  body  to  which   they  beloDged. 
Vladislam  IV,  sought  in  vain  to  effect  a  general  reconciliation,  or  at  leist  a 
mutual  understanding  of  the  contending  parties,  by  means  of  a  religious  dis- 
cussion held  at  Thorn  (1644).  (h) — ^The  Grand  Master  of  Livonia  could  not 
refrain  from  following  the  example  of  Prussia,  although  the  archbisfaop 
arrayed  himself  in  defence  of  prescriptive  rights  and  the  ancient  faith. 
Riga  decided  in  favor  of  the  Reformation  (1528),  and  conscious  of  its  iode 
pendence  as  an  imperial  city,  it  became  a  member  of  the  League  of  Smal- 
kald  (1588).     Nearly  all  the  population  had  embraced  the  cause  of  th« 
Reformation  when  the  Grand  Master,  Conrad  KettUr^  assumed  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Koorland  and  Semigallia  (1561).    That  portion  of  Livonia,  how- 
ever, which  was  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  Dwina,  and  which  b^ 
could  not  defend  against  the  power  of  Russia,  was  ceded  to  Poland  on  ooO' 
dition  that  it  should  be  permitted  to  profess  the  Augsburg  Confession. 


a)  Consensus  Sendomiriensis  Ficf.  ad  Y.  1704.— t/a&lontH,  Hist  Cons.  Bendom.  Ber.  ITSt  i 
h)  Scripta  fiMdentia  ad  Colloq.  Thonin.  Helmst  1M5.  A.    Acta  Gonr.  Tbor.  Yanar.  1M&  4 
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Great  Britain  aitd  Ireland. 

WUkiwt,  Cone  Brit  vol.  IIL  BeC  Ecc  Anglic.  Lond.  1S08.  t—O.  Burnet,  H.  of  the  Bet  of  the 
Church  of  EngL  Lond.  (1679b8.  2  vola.  f )  [New  York.  8  and  4  vola.  B.]  K  Oardwell,  Docnmentary 
Annals  of  the  Ret  Chnrch  of  Engl.  1548-1718.  Oxt  1S89.  2  vola.  J.  Strypf,  Ecc  Memorials  under 
Henrf  VIIL,  Edw.  and  Marj.  Lond.  1781. 8  vols,  t  and  Annals  of  the  Ret  daring  the  reign  of  Q. 
EIlz.  Lond.  (17098&)  17288ft.  4  vols,  t  H.  Soamet,  H.  of  the  Ret  of  the  Church  of  Engl.  Lond. 
ISSfim.  4  vols.  J.  V.  GumpacK,  Ge^ch.  d.  Trennung  d.  cngl.  K.  v.  Roin.  Darmst  184&  Weher, 
(5  297.)  vol.  II. :  Der  construct  Theil.  d.  Ret  u.  d.  purit  Sectenbildung.  1858.  [J.  K.  Worgan, 
Speculum  EccL  Anglicanae^  or  Ret  in  Engl.  Lond.  1S80.  Zurich  Letters,  ed.  by  iZ  RoMnsan^  Lond. 
1S4A  8.  T.  FuUer,  Church  Hist  of  G.  a  Lond.  1S87.  8  vola.  S.  C  Maitland,  The  Ret  in  Engi. 
Lond.  1S49.  &  UodTt  Chnrch  Hist  of  Engl,  from  1500-1683.  Lond.  1889.  6  vols.  8.  T.  V.  Short, 
Hist  of  the  Church  of  Engl,  till  168a  Lond.  1310.  >.]— Primordia  Ret  Ulbernicae.  {Oerdet,  MIsoell 
Gronin^  vol  VIL  P.  I.)  R.  Mitni,  11.  of  the  Church  of  Irel.  (W>m  the  Ret  to  the  Revol.  Lond 
1SS9.  As  a  curiosity :  Oobb^  IL  of  the  Prot  Ret  in  Engl,  and  Irel.  Lond.  1823. 2  vols.— />.  Uunie: 
Hist  of  Great  Brit  (.Stuart)  Edinh.  Lond.  1754i«.  2  vols.  4.  Hist  of  Engl.  (.Tudor.)  Lond.  1759.  9 
vols.  4.  and  often.    Ungard,  Hist  of  EngL  till  1638.  Lond.  1849. 18  vols.  12. 

§  861.    Establishment  of  the  Anglican  Church, 

A  party  favorable  to  the  Reformation  had  been  prepared  in  England  by 
the  infloence  of  Wycliffe,  and  it  was  now  revived  by  the  circulation  of  the 
writings  of  Luther.  An  English  translation  of  the  New  Testament  by  Fryth 
and  Tindal  was  printed  at  Antwerp  (1526),  and  went  like  a  Phoenix  from  its 
ashes  across  the  channel  But  Henry  VIIL  defended  the  reli^on  of  St.  Tho- 
mas with  his  pen  and  his  sword.  Subsequently,  however,  his  deadly  love  was 
fixed  upon  Anna  Boleyn,  and  he  entertained  doubts  of  the  lawfulness  of  his 
marriage  with  Catharine  of  Aragon,  his  brother^s  widow.  Clement  VIL 
could  not  consent  to  annul  this  marriage  with  the  aunt  of  the  emperor.  By 
the  advice  of  Oranmer  the  king  obtained  a  decision  of  a  body  of  learned  men, 
who  declared  that  the  marriage  of  a  brother^s  widow  was  null  and  void.  He 
then  married  Anna  and  fell  under  the  papal  ban.  A  Parliament,  in  which 
■ervility  rather  than  a  love  of  reform  prevailed,  sundered  all  connection  be- 
tween England  and  the  pope,  and  the  king,  who  ruled  in  God^s  stead  both 
in  Church  and  state,  probably  according  to  his  lusts,  was  recognized  as  the 
■de  head  of  the  Church  (after  1582).  An  immense  property  belonging  to  the 
monasteries  now  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  and  a  still  greater  treasure 
of  art  and  antiquity  was  squandered.  Cranmer,  who  had  been  exalted  to  the 
archiepiscopal  see  of  Canterbury  and  secretly  married  to  a  German  lady,  now 
endeavored  to  involve  the  king  in  the  Reformation,  even  contrary  to  the  royal 
wishes.  The  superstition  of  the  times  was  exposed  in  the  most  unsparing 
manner.  Becket^s  sepulchre  was  dishonored,  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  were 
distributed  among  the  people.  The  venerable  bishop,  John  Fisher^  died  in 
defence  of  the  liberties  of  the  Church,  and  the  Chancellor  Thomas  More  was 
beheaded  pleading  for  such  a  reformation  as  no  royal  or  popular  violence 
oould  effect,  and  clinging  fondly  to  his  ideal  of  a  future  commonwetdth,  iu 
which  all  might  have  room  to  labor  equally  for  the  common  weal  in  a  life  of 
happiness  conformed  to  natural  laws,  (a)  But  the  Catholics  sometimCvS  re- 
minded the  king  of  his  celebrated  defence  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  law  of  1580,  in 

a)  De  optlmo  rripabL  statu  deque  nova  insula  Utopia  lfit6. — G.  77f.  Rudhart,  Thomss  Moras. 
Kurnb.  1829.  tV.  J.  Walter,  Sir  Tbos.  More.  Lond.  1880.  [J.  Maeintoth,  Life  of  Sir  Tbonms  Mure. 
Lond.  12.] 
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which  transnbstantiation,  celibacy,  masses  for  the  dead,  and  auricular  confes- 
sion had  been  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  common  hangman,  (b)  The 
followers  of  Luther  and  of  the  pope  were  frequently  executed  on  the  same 
gibbet.  It  was  not  till  the  time  of  the  regency  during  the  minority  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  (after  1647),  that  Cranmer  was  able,  by  means  of  the  Parliament, 
to  enter  thoroughly  upon  the  work  of  reform,  and  by  calling  Bucer  to  Cam- 
bridge, to  form  an  alliance  with  the  German  divines.  Edward,  however,  died 
in  early  youth  (1553),  and  Mary^  the  daughter  of  Catharine,  inherited  the 
crown.  She  had  been  educated  in  the  Catholic  Church,  had  endured  in  her 
youth  many  sacrifices  in  its  behalf,  and  now  became  animated  with  extreme 
enthusiasm  to  see  it  victorious.  With  hands  ftdl  of  blood  and  violence  she 
now  gave  back  England  to  the  pope,  and  Cranmer  died  at  the  stake  far  more 
heroically  than  he  had  lived  (1556).  (c)  In  early  life  Mary  sunk  under  the 
weight  of  her  own  melancholy  and  the  hatred  of  her  i)eople  (1558).  Eliza- 
beth^  the  daughter  of  Anna,  then  ascended  the  throne.  Her  birth  was, 
according  to  the  decision  of  the  Romish  Church,  illegitimate,  and  she  had 
been  educated  in  the  evangelical  faith  of  her  mother,  as  well  as  in  the  school 
of  misfortune.  During  the  long,  rigid,  and  prosperous  reign  (till  IGOS)  of  this 
virgin  queen,  the  Reformation  was  established  in  spite  of  internal  and  external 
enemies,  with  a  good  degree  of  circumspection  and  moderation.  But  even  she 
sometimes  found  occasion  for  the  axe  of  the  executioner  against  Anglo-Ro- 
man missionaries  and  assassins.  Many  Catholic  ceremonies  were  still  retained 
in  the  book  of  Common  Prayer.  A  confession  of  faith  was  formed  under 
Edward,  and  afterwards  reduced  to  89  Articles,  which  was  accepted  by  t 
convocation  of  the  clergy  at  London  (1562),  and  was  made  by  Parliament  the 
rule  of  faith  for  all  the  clergy  (1571).  In  this  it  is  declared  that  the  Scrip- 
tures contain  every  thing  necessary  to  salvation,  that  justification  is  through 
faith  alone,  but  that  works  acceptable  to  God  are  the  necessary  fruit  of  this 
faith,  that  in  the  Lord's  Supper  there  is  a  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ, 
which  is  spiritually  received  by  faith,  and  predestination  is  apprehended  only 
as  it  is  a  source  of  consolation,  (d)  Supreme  power  over  the  Church  is  vested 
in  the  English  crown,  but  it  is  limited  by  statutes.  Bishops  continued  to  be 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  officers,  and  the  first  barons  of  the  realm.  Whatever 
was  done  by  the  kings  of  England  against  the  papacy  and  in  behalf  of  tlio 
Reformation,  was  enforced  also  as  the  law  for  Ireland.  But  the  Irisli  obsti- 
nately resisted  every  efibrt  of  their  tyrannical  oppressors  to  compel  them  to 
embrace  the  new  faith.  The  English,  however,  proved  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment that  as  a  conquered  territory  Ireland  belonged  to  them  as  Canaan  oooe 
belonged  to  the  Israelites.  The  free  and  common  territory  of  the  confeder- 
ated and  kindred  tribes  was  converted  into  royal  fiefe,  and  when  the  principal 
chiefs  were  goaded  on  by  continual  oppressions  to  rise  in  rebellion,  their  lands 
were  given  to  Englishmen,  until  the  native  inhabitants  were  almost  com- 


b)  fFiZitifM,  YoL  III.  p.  84SA. 

c)  Strype,  Tb.  Gr.  Lond.  (1694)  1711.  t  Gilpin,  Th.  Or.  liond.  1784.  SainmL  merkw.  Lcben»> 
beschrr.  a.  d.  brit  Biogr.  Ual  1754ss.  yoI.  II.  H.  J.  Todd^  Life  of  Cr.  Lond.  1S8L  [LivM  oC  Gr.  by 
a  W.  Leba$,  St  Mn.  Lee  St  Vlnd.  of  Cr.  by  Todd,} 

d)  Niemeyer,  OoL  p.  COlsa. 
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pletely  destitute  of  property.  The  entire  revenues  and  property  of  the  Ohurch 
were  gradually  taken  possession  of  by  a  foreign  Protestant  hierarchy,  by  the 
side  of  which  the  Irish  were  obliged  to  sustain  their  own  bishops  and  pastors 
firom  their  own  scanty  resources. 

§  862.     Origin  of  the  Furitant  and  Independents, 

(2?/Yuf«Aai0.)1'be  English  Paritane.  Lond  1605.  Lat:  Puritanlsmiu  angl.  Frcf.  1610.  D.  KmI,  H.  of 
tho  Paritans.  Lond.  (ITSlas.  4  vols.)  1798-7. 1822. 6  vols.  [With  notes  by  J.  0.  ChouUi,  New  York,  1844 
S  voIk  a.]  J.  B.  Mdrtd^n,  HUt  of  the  early  Puritans  (till  1642.)  Lond.  1S50.  [  IV.  U.  StowU  &  D,  WiUon, 
IL  ot  the  PnriUns  In  EngL  h  of  the  Pilg.  Fathers  Lond.  1S26. 12.  R  Brookt,  Lives  of  the  PnriUns. 
Lond.  1813.  8  vola.  &]— jBoMfMon,  ApoL  pro  exalibas  Anglis,  qni  Brownbtac  appellantnr.  Lngd.  1619. 
4.  C.  Waller,  IL  of  Independency.  Lond.  (16488&)  1661.  8  toU  4.  R  I/anbury,  Hist  Memorials, 
relating  to  the  Independents  or  Congrcgationallsts.  Lond.  1839.  8  vol&  [Boffue  dc  Bennett,  lIi»L  of  the 
Diaentera.  Lond.  1808-12.  4  yoI&  8.]—  Wl  Chlebue,  die  Dissenters.  (Zeitsch.  £  hist  Tii.  1S4&  H.  1.) 

A  party  consisting  principally  of  those  strict  Oalvinists  who  had  suffered 
persecution  under  the  reign  of  Mary,  and  now  had  returned  as  confessors,  took 
offence  at  the  dependence  of  the  Ohurch  upon  the  state,  at  the  high  preroga- 
^Tes  of  the  bishops,  and  at  the  splendid  ritual  of  worship,  whose  indifferent 
£>rms  not  being  expressly  authorized  by  Scripture,  were  looked  upon  as  rem- 
nants of  Antichrist  These  Puritans  demanded  a  Presbyterian  form  of 
Church  government,  a  simple  spiritual  form  of  worship,  and  a  strict  disci- 
pline. Elizabeth  endeavored  to  overcome  their  opposition,  but  this  was  found 
rather  to  increase  with  their  Sabbatical  festivals  on  Sunday,  and  their  Oalvin- 
istic  doctrine  of  predestination.  By  the  Act  of  Uniformity  (1569)  all  Non* 
conformists  were  threatened  with  fines  and  imprisonment,  and  their  ministers 
with  deposition  and  banishment.  But  those  ministers  who  had  resigned  their 
congregations,  or  been  deposed,  established  new  congregations  in  connection 
with  Presbyteries  (after  1572),  and  the  most  vigorous  portion  of  the  estab- 
lished Church  itself  exhibited  an  inclination  toward  Puritanism.  A  separa- 
tion from  a  church  which  was  regarded  as  a  persecutor  of  Christians  was  now 
effected  on  conscientious  principles  by  Robert  Brown  (after  1580),  and  after 
his  return  by  John  Robinson  (after  1610),  who  preached  that  according  to 
apostolic  example  every  congregation  should  be  fti  independent  church,  that 
every  man  was  justified  in  worshipping  God  according  to  his  own  conscience, 
and  that  ministers  were  dependent  only  on  their  congregations.  These  Inde- 
pendents^ when  tbey  were  compelled  to  leave  their  own  country  formed  con- 
gregations in  the  Netherlands  and  in  America,  but  they  were  still  firmly 
rooted  in  England,  where  the  Puritans  under  continual  persecutions  became 
daily  more  violent  and  gloomy,  and  gradually  a  dangerous  and  powerful  party. 
In  their  morals  and  manners  they  were  eminently  pious,  they  looked  upon  all 
earthly  pleasures  as  sinful,  their  own  fancies  were  regarded  as  divine  inspira- 
tions, and  they  thought  that  the  state  itself  should  be  subject  to  their  demo- 
cratic hierarchy. 
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868.    Scotland. 

J.  Knom,  H.  of  the  net  of  SootL  (till  1567.)  Lond.  IMI.  t  A  often.  A  Cald^ruiood,  H.  of  the 
Kirk  of  8a  Lond.  1678.  f.  Edlnb.  1845.  7  yoIs.  OU.  Stitari,  H.  of  the  Ret  In  8c.  Lond.  178a  G.  Coot, 
H.  of  the  Chnrch  of  Sc  fh>m  the  Bef  Edlnb.  1815.  8  vols.  K.  H.  Sack,  d.  K.  ▼.  8ch.  Ileidlh.  1844 
2  Ahth.  K.  G.  V.  Rudlqff,  Gesch.  d.  ReC  in  Sch.  BrL  1S47-9.  2  toU  [J.  Skinner,  EccL  Hist,  of  Se. 
Lond.  1818.  2  vole.  8.  AnalecU  Scotia,  illustr.  the  civil,  eccl.  h  lit  II.  of  Sc  Ed.  18M-7.  2  voIb.  S. 
W.  M,  Jletheringtan,  II.  of  the  Chnrch  of  Sc.  till  1848.  4  ed.  Edinb.  1853.  8.  8  ed.  New  York.  1844  8] 
^RoberUon,  II.  of  Sc  Edlnb.  1750.  2  vol&  4.  A:  often.  [New  York.  1886.  8L  P.  F.  TjftUr,  H.  of  Sc 
Lond.  1842-44  9  vole,  a  &  1845.  7  vols,  a    Sir  W.  ScoU,  H.  of  8a  new  ed.  Lond.  1887.  2  vols.  12] 

The  first  martyr  for  the  Reformation  in  Scotland  (1528)  was  Patrick 
Hamilton^  a  yonth  belonging  to  the  royal  family,  but  favorable  to  the  Refor- 
mation in  consequence  of  his  studies  in  Grermany.  Oardinal  BeaUmn  continued 
to  bum  persons  at  the  stake  an  til  a  martyr  predicted  from  the  midst  of  the 
flames  his  own  violent  death  (1546).  Such  martyrdoms  were  the  most  im- 
pressive kind  of  preaching  for  a  rnde  and  sensnons,  bnt  tme-hearted  people. 
Under  the  unsettled  regency  which  bore  sway  dnring  the  minority  of  Qneen 
Mary  Stuart  the  reform  party  had  opportunity  to  gain  strength.  The  leader 
and  the  impetuous  but  eloquent  preacher  of  this  party  was  John  Knot 
(d.  1672),  whose  vigor  had  been  acquired  amid  the  flames  of  persecution  and 
the  toils  of  Uie  galleys,  and  who  had  learned  to  despise  the  terrors  as  well  as 
the  pleasures  of  the  world,  {a)  After  the  marriage  of  Mary  with  the  Dau- 
phin of  France  the  regency  attempted,  with  the  aid  of  French  troops  to  over- 
throw the  Reformation,  and  to  enforce  the  hereditary  claims  of  the  qneen 
upon  the  English  crown.  The  Reformed  party  then  collected  together  and 
formed  themselves  into  a  Congregation  of  Christ  at  Edinburgh  (1557),  and 
with  Elizabeth^s  assistance  obtained  an  act  of  Parliament  (1560)  by  whieh  the 
people  received  a  Calvinistic  Reformation,  (h)  and  the  nobles  the  greater  part 
of  the  property  of  the  Church.  But  in  the  season  of  its  triumph  Protestant^ 
ism  sought  to  persecute  its  enemies  ;  it  sometimes  cost  a  person  his  property, 
and  even  his  life,  to  attend  a  mass,  and  a  pious  vandalism  wreaked  its  fiiry 
upon  the  monuments  of  the  Church.  After  the  death  of  her  husband  Maiy 
returned  to  her  own  hereditary  dominions  (1561).  The  frivolous  manners  of 
this  beautiful  queen's  court  ^ere  an  abomination  to  the  stem  Calvinists,  and 
Enox  went  to  meet  her  as  the  ancient  prophet  did  the  idolatrous  qneen,  and 
remained  unmoved  by  her  tears.  Finally  she  awoke  the  flames  of  civil  war, 
not  so  much  by  her  secret  machinations  against  the  Reformation  as  by  her 
criminal  passions.  Failing  to  accomplish  her  purposes  by  such  means  sha 
now  cast  herself  into  the  fatal  arms  of  Elizabeth,  {c)  The  crown  was  placed 
upon  the  head  of  her  son,  James  VL  (1567),  the  leaders  of  the  ReformatioB 
were  made  regents  during  his  minority,  and  a  Presbyterian  form  of  ecdesiiB' 
tical  government  was  every  where  adopted  (1592). 


a)  SmHonius,  Vita  Kn.  Edinb.  1579.  4.     Th.  MeCrU.  Life  of  J.  Kn.  E«llnlx  1811.  9  rol^  A< 
[Clncinnad.  (In  Calv.  Lib.  vol.  III.)  1S88.  a]    Im  Auaz.  v.  Planck,  Oott  1817.    {?.  IFe&tfr,  J.  Ka.  a. 
d.  schott  K.  (Stud.  u.  Krit  1842.  U.  4.) 

h)  GonC  Scoticana  L  In  Niemeyer  p.  Lis.  84088.  k  First  Book  of  Discipline. 

c)  F.  r.  Raumer,  Elizabeth  u.  Maria  Stuart  Lpoi  1838.  [II.  G.  BeU,  Life  of  Mary,  QnaM  «f 
Scots.  Lond.  1840.  8  ed.  S.  P.  F.  Tytter,  Inquiry  into  the  Evidence,  ^fcc  Lond.  1790.  9  toIsl  IfMto- 
k^'t  Vind.  &  MLsfl  Benger'a  Life.] 
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§  864.  Great  Britain  under  the  Stuarts, 

RuAtfOfih^  Hist  Colleetlona.  161S-44.  LomJ.  1782.  6  vols.  JTarrU^  If.  of  James  I.  I/)nd.  1754  4 
tnd  H.  of  Charles  I.  Lond.  1759.  4.  Gftiaot,  H.  de  lai^voL  d'Angleterro.  [HL«t  of  the  £n$^  Rer.  of 
lUfK  f^om  the  Fr.  oT  OaUot  Lond.  1845.  &]  Psr.  1826.  8  e<l.  1841.  2  vols.  A  Collection  dos  Mumoiros 
reUtlfli  k  \m  Rev.  Par.  1SS8.  2  vols.  Macaulny^  II.  of  Engl,  vol  L  cap.  1.  [J.  II  Je»He,  Court  of  Engl 
under  the  Stuarts.  Lend.  184ft.  4  vols.  8.  R.  Vaughati,  IL  of  Engl  under  the  Stuarts  &  Common- 
wwlth.  lft09-88.  Lond.  1840.  9  vola] 

Mary's  son  was  also  Elizabeth's  heir,  James  I.  of  England.  Utterly  disap- 
pointing the  hopes  he  had  raised  among  the  Presbyterians,  he  appointed  bish- 
ops as  the  instrnments  of  an  arbitrary  monarchy  in  Scotland,  was  increasingly 
bitter  even  to  the  last  toward  the  rnde  strictness  of  the  Puritjins,  but  was  mild 
in  his  opposition  to  the  Catholics,  in  proportion  as  they  swore  that  the  pope 
had  no  power  to  depose  princes,  nor  absolve  subjects  from  their  allegiance. 
The  discovery  of  a  plot  formed  by  some  Catholics  for  blowing  up  the  Parlia- 
ment (1605),  filled  the  people  with  consternation  and  hatred.  Charles  /.  in- 
herited his  father's  inclinations  and  aversions.  The  o[)position  of  the  Puritans 
which  had  already  been  increased  by  persecution,  and  been  directed  to  the 
injferior  regard  shown  in  the  Old  Testament  to  worldly  monarchy,  was  aroused 
to  the  highest  extreme  by  prelatical  sermons  upon  the  superiority  of  a  mon- 
arch to  all  laws,  and  upon  the  duty  of  unconditional  submission  to  his  an- 
tbority.  The  king  made  an  effort  to  govern  without  his  Parliament,  married 
a  Catholic  princess,  who  imagined  herself  a  modern  Esther,  and  gave  to  the 
Scottish  Church  a  liturgy  which  the  people  abhorred  as  they  would  have  done 
a  senrice  to  BaaL  The  Scots  now  formed  a  league  in  behalf  of  the  true  re- 
ligion and  the  freedom  of  the  kingdom  (Covenant,  1688).  The  king  was 
obliged  to  convene  the  Parliament  (1640)  to  obtain  money  for  the  war  against 
than,  bat  the  representatives  of  an  enraged  people,  exasperated  by  still  fur- 
ther thoughtless  opposition,  impeached  the  royal  counsellors,  entered  into  the 
Solemn  League  of  the  Scots,  and  when  threatened  by  the  king  raised  an 
army,  which,  in  spite  of  many  defeats,  soon  became  irresistible  in  consequence 
of  its  religions  enthusiasm  and  moral  discipline.  The  Irish  Catholics,  relying 
upon  the  reputed  inclinations  of  the  king,  made  preparations  for  a  general  mas- 
sAcre  of  the  Protestants  among  them  (1641).  The  Puritans,  with  their  Old 
Testament  style  of  preaching,  maintained  their  ascendency  in  Parliament, 
while  the  Independents  were  most  numerous  in  the  army,  but  both  were 
agreed  in  their  opposition  to  all  papal  abominations,  and  in  their  derivation 
of  all  power  frtNn  God  and  his  people.  A  select  number  of  pious  and  intel- 
ligent dergymen  were  assembled  by  the  Parliament  to  consult  with  a  smaller 
number  from  its  own  body  with  respect  to  a  new  ecclesiastical  organization. 
This  Wmtminster  Synod  (1648-49)  in  connection  with  a  few  commissioners 
from  the  Scottish  Church,  after  long  debates  between  Presbyterians,  Inde- 
pendents, and  those  who  would  have  the  Church  governed  by  the  civil  pow- 
ers (Erastians),  finally  adopted  a  Puritanic  order  of  worship,  a  Presbyterian 
form  of  Chnrch  government,  and  a  Calvinistic  Confession  of  Faith  with  two 
Gatechisms.  The  seats  of  the  bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords  had  been  va- 
cated, and  their  oflice  was  now  abolished,  the  revenues  of  the  Church  prop- 
erty were  oonsomed  in  these  difficult  times,  principally  for  political  purposes, 
«Dd  with  a  few  alterations  in  favor  of  the  civil  powers  the  acts  of  the  Synod 
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were  proclaimed  as  laws.  Only  in  the  Soottish  Ohnroh,  howeYer,  haYe  tbe 
Westminster  Standards  been  thoroughly  received,  for  in  £ngknd  their  enforoo- 
ment  was  opposed  by  the  growing  ascendency  of  the  army,  (a)  Arcbbisbo|) 
Laud,  who  had  refused  all  connection  with  the  pope  as  long  as  Rome  re- 
mained OS  it  was,  but  who  had  been  unable  to  recognize  him  as  Antichnsti 
now  ascended  the  scaffold  (1645),  and  was  soon  followed  by  his  soYereign, 
with  a  fortitude  and  divine  resignation  which  has  since  given  him  the  name 
of  a  martyr  king  (Jan.  80,  1649).  Cromwell^  an  Independent,  thoagh  as  a 
ruler  favorable  to  a  Presbyterian  constitution,  in  the  mean  time  obtained  the 
mastery  of  the  revolution  which  had  borne  him  into  power,  and  gradually 
advanced  from  the  fanaticism  of  faith  and  freedom  to  the  cunning  selfiahneas 
of  a  tyrant,  (b) 

Fbanob. 

L  (Serranas)  Cmmtr.  de  statu  reL  et  reip.  in  regno  0«L  0«n.  1570-80.  0  Tola.  (JSleaa)  H.  eeo.  dH 
6gl.  rC't.  1521-6a  Antv.  15S0.  8  voU  JUynier  de  la  Planehs,  IL  de  I'^stat  de  Franoe,  aoos  Fnof.  U. 
pnbl  p.  Mennechei,  Par.  1886.  2  vols.  Davila,  IL  delle  gnerre  dv.  di  Francla.  1559-1^  Yen.  1680.4 
A  often.  (Benoist)  H.  de  Tddit  de  Nantea.  Delft.  16Mb.  5  roU.  4.  I>e  Thou  (p.  858).— Recnefl  da 
Lettres  missives  de  Henri  I Y.,  pnblie  par  Berger  de  Xivrey^  vol  L  (156S-84.)  Par.  1S4S.  {G.  P.  B> 
Jamee^  Life  of  Henry  IV.  Lond.  1347.  8  vols.  8.  Lord  Mahon,  Life  of  Louis  Pr.  of  Conde»  Nc« 
York.  1S4S.  12.  Anon.  Life  of  Louij  of  Bourbon,  Pr.  of  Conde,  tram  the  French.  Lond.  IIML  8  rok 
8.  Maimbourg^  IL  of  the  League,  from  the  Fr.  by  Drydet^  Lond.  1684.  8.  Bante^  Civil  wan  tai 
Monarchy  in  France  in  the  16th  dc  17th  ccntL  Lond.  1852.  8  vol&  8.  If.  CatMnau^  Mom.  of  Fiw 
cis  IL  &,  Charles  IX.  fh)m  the  Fr.  Lond.  1724  t  R.  de  BouiiU,  A.  dea  Daca  de  Gniae,  Par.  ISiai 
vol^  a    Blackwood's  Mag.  Apr.  1S50.  (Eclec  Mag.  Dec  1850.)  ] 

IL  iMcretelU^  IL  de  France,  pendant  lea  guerrea  de  rel.  Par.  ISlSscn  4  volsw  A.  L.  JSfa  nnwa^ 
Fr.  Rel.  u  Burgerkiiego  Im  16  Jahrh.  Lpo.  1828.  BrowfUnff,  H.  at  the  Hogneoota.  Lond.  18M.  8  Tok 
Capefgve^  H.  de  la  Ref.  de  la  ligue  et  da  rogne  de  Henri  lY.  Par.  lS84a.  8  Tola.  L.  Ranke^  ftm 
Oesch.  im  16.  u.  17.  Jhh.  Stuttg.  1852.  vol.  L  [i/ra.  MartUt^  11.  of  the  Proi.  Ref.  in  France,  PUML 
1S51.  2  vols.  12.  E.  SmedUy,  IL  of  the  Refl  in  France,  New  York.  8  vols.  12.  CK  WeUe.  U.  of  tte 
Prot  Refl  in  France.  Lond.  1854.  2  vols.  12.  k  with  an  Append,  by  IT.  W.  IFerberi,  New  York.  104 
2  vol&  12.    O.  de  Felice^  IL  of  the  ProtesUnts  of  France,  fh>m  the  Fr.  Lond.  1858.  9  toK  a] 

§  866.    Ifight  of  St,  Bartholomew. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  the  sects  in  the  Soathem  proYinces,  a  liberal  admimb* 
tration  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  and  an  extensive  cultivation  of  polite  literaton^ 
had  prepared  the  way  for  the  entrance  of  Protestantism  into  France.  Htf 
hearts  of  the  first  converts  to  it  were  gained  by  Luther's  writings,  but  the  M 
churches  in  France  were  established  by  her  own  sons,  Calvin  and  Bett.  1^ 
appropriate  business  of  the  Sorbonne  was  not  neglected,  and  Luther's  8editio>V 
writings  were  condemned  in  due  season,  (a)  Francis  I.  sometimes  thoa^ 
of  effecting  a  peaceable  reformation,  and  even  invited  Melancthon  to  0000 
to  him  for  that  purpose.    But  the  policy  of  the  French  court  at  that  ponci^ 

a)  Pnritanorum  Librl  Symb.  ed.  Niemeyer.  Lpa.  1840.  Sack.  (p.  424.)  toL  IL  p.  61(&  JE  0.^' 
liudloff,  d.  Westminster  Syn.  (Zeltsch.  t  hist  Th.  1850.  H.  8.)  [If.  M.  JMhm-ington,  HisL  flf  tte 
Westm.  Asscm.  New  York,  1848.  12.] 

b)  Oliver  CromteeWe  Life,  Letters  A  Speeche^  by  7!  CarlyU^  Lond.  184&  S  mla.  [/.  A ' 
I^Attbigni,  The  Protector,  a  Vindication,  New  York.  184a  12.  HarrU,  Life  of  O.  C  Lood.  17^  i 
J.  T.  IlMdUy,  Life  of  O.  G.  New  York.  1848.  12.]— Fttfemaiis  Oesoh.  Cromw.  A.  d.  Fr.  t.  B«)f< 
Lps.  1800. 

o)  Determln.  TheoL  Fac  Paris,  super  doctr.  Luth.  d.  15.  Apr.  1521.    [6'«rdet,  H. 
p.  lOsa  ]    MeUtncth.  ApoL  adr.  fhrioa  Paris  theologaatror.  deer.  Yit  168t 
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induced  it  to  favor  the  Protestants  in  Germany,  and  to  bnm  them,  especially 
the  Waldensos,  in  great  nnmbers  (1546)  in  France,  (b)  Besides,  although 
Mehuicthon  freely  consented  to  the  king's  proposal,  Luther  was  suspicious  of 
it,  and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  reformation  in  whicli  the  spirit  of 
Erafimos,  nnd  not  a  love  of  the  gospel  prevailed,  (e)  The  French  court  was 
also  influenced,  not  merely  by  its  zeal  for  religion,  but  by  its  political  fears 
and  hatred  of  a  sect  which  denounced  as  capital  offences  crimes  unblushingly 
practised  in  the  royal  palace.  But  in  spite  of  persecutions,  sometimes  proba- 
bly produced  by  enthusiastic  violations  of  Catholic  feelings,  tlie  Huguenots 
increased,  especially  in  the  south,  and  united  themselves  together  at  a  Gene- 
ral Sj'nod  in  Paris  (1659).  The  Confession  of  Faith  which  they  there  adopted 
was  Calvinistic,  and  their  ecclesiastical  constitution  was  representative,  com- 
bining independent  congregations  and  a  united  general  Church.  ((Tj  Many  of 
the  nobility  of  the  kingdom,  the  Bourbons,  with  the  title  of  King  of  Navarre, 
and  the  noble  Chatillons,  ranged  themselves  at  the  head  of  this  party,  and  its 
political  power  became  formidable.  During  the  reigns  of  two  successive 
kings,  whose  intellectual  inferiority  rendered  a  regency  always  indispensable 
(after  1559),  their  mother,  Catharine  <h  Medici^  held  the  actual  reins  of  au- 
thority, while  the  Dukes  of  Guise  supported  by  the  Catholics,  and  the  princes 
of  Bourbon  by  the  Huguenots,  contended  for  the  regency.  In  the  strife  of 
these  leaders  the  queen-mother  found  the  necessary  condition  of  her  supre- 
macy. At  the  religious  conference  of  Poissy  (1561),  in  the  presence  of  the 
aasembled  court,  Beza  succeeded  in  truly  and  brilliantly  defending  the  new 
iUtb  against  the  whole  prelatic  strength  of  France,  {e)  In  the  edict  of  Janu- 
ary (1662)  the  Huguenots  obtained  the  right  to  hold  public  worship  any  where 
except  in  the  principal  cities.  (/)  But  this  privilege  was  regarded  as  an 
tbomination  by  the  city  of  Paris  and  the  Catholic  population  generally,  and 
was  derided  with  sanguinary  violence  by  the  Duke  of  Guise.  During  the 
same  year,  therefore,  hostilities  were  commenced  with  all  the  aggravations  of 
a  civil  and  religious  war,  and  were  three  times  renewed  after  as  many  treaties 
of  peace.  The  Catholic  governmental  party  were  assisted  by  Spanish  and  papal 
troops,  and  the  Reformed  by  English  gold  and  German  blood,  {g)  Finally,  at 
the  peace  of  St,  Germain  (1570)  the  Huguenots  were  guaranteed  the  posses- 
aon  of  freedom  of  conscience,  a  degree  of  publicity  in  religious  worship,  equal 
political  privileges,  and  a  few  fortified  towns  as  securities  for  the  future.  In 
token  of  a  complete  reconciliation  the  king^s  sister  was  given  in  marriage  to 
Senry  of  Xatarre.  All  the  Protestant  leaders  were  invited  to  Paris  to  cele- 
brate the  nuptials.  There,  on  the  night  of  St.  Bartholomew,  1572,  the  queen- 
mother  gave  the  signal  for  a  massacre  which  had  long  been  the  subject  of 
conversation,  bnt  was  then  resolved  upon  under  the  impulse  of  the  moment. 
Boring  this  fatal  night  twenty  thousand  Huguenots,  with  the  brave  General 


b)  Carp.  Rff  yoL  II.  p.  741.  855.  979.  904«.    Strobel  MeL  Rnf  ntch  Frankr.  NOrnb.  1794.    a 
Stkmidt,  d.  Uoi<i|i5-VerMcbe  Franx  I.  (Zeiti>ch.  t  bisL  Th.  185a  11. 1.) 

c)  H.  de  ]%  peraecutloii  et  saecageroent  du  people  de  M6rindoI  et  de  Cabri^res  ct  autrea  clrcon- 
^«liiaa  appelea  Vaadola.  156A.    .fiara,  I,  35fls. 

d)  Niem^er,  CoL  p.  Sllsa.       «)  Bawn,  Beza  vol  IL  p.  145sa. 
/)  Btnotut  ToL  I. :  Reeuall  d*EditB  p^  las. 

g)  F,  W.  Barihold,  DentaobL  n.  d.  llugen.  1848.  toL  L 
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Coligny  were  murdered,  presenting  a  horrid  earnest  of  ihe  fotnre  rerolntion. 
A  Te  Denm  was  snng  at  Rome  by  the  order  of  Gregory  Xni.  in  honor  of 
this  extermination  of  Ohrist^s  enemies.  (A) 

§  866.    Edict  of  Nantes. 

Those  who  had  escaped  the  massacre  now  armed  themselves  for  Tengeanoe 
with  the  courage  of  despair,  and  once  more  oonqaered  from  their  enemies  a 
recognition  of  their  rights  (1576).    Henry  of  Navarre,  who  had  been  spared, 
and  compelled  to  deny  his  faith,  assumed  the  position  which  naturally  be- 
longed to  him,  and  became  the  leader  of  the  Huguenots.    But  the  Guises,  io 
alliance  with  Philip  II.,  now  formed  a  Holy  League^  in  which  a  miyority  of 
the  nobles  and  people  swore  that  they  would  exterminate  the  heretics. 
Charles  IX.  died  under  the  torture  of  terrible  dreams  (1574).    Henry  III.  was 
compelled  to  violate  the  treaty  of  peace,  but  finally,  disgusted  with  the  tyranoj 
of  the  Holy  League,  he  had  Henry ^  Duke  of  Guise,  the  Gideon  of  Catholic 
France,  assassinated,  and  the  Cardinal  of  Guise  executed,  fled  before  the  fory 
of  the  Catholic  populace  to  the  camp  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  was  excom- 
municated by  the  pope,  and  was  at  last  assassinated  by  the  Dominican,  Oem- 
ent  (1589).    By  this  death  of  the  last  of  the  house  of  Valois  the  throne  de- 
scended by  inheritance  to  Henry  of  Navarre,  whose  title  had  been  dedared 
invalid  by  the  pope  and  the  league.  After  many  severe  struggles  to  gain  pos- 
session of  his  royal  rights,  and  finding  that  he  could  never  hope  to  give  peaee 
to  his  subjects  so  long  as  the  greater  portion  of  them  regarded  him  as  a  here- 
tic, Henry  IV.  concluded  that  France  was  worth  the  ofiTering  of  a  mass  (IM)- 
As  soon,  however,  as  his  kingdom  became  settled,  he  secured  to  his  real  com- 
panions in  faith  by  the  irrevocable  Edict  of  Nantes  (1598)  freedom  of  reli- 
gious faith,  the  public  worship  of  God  with  only  a  few  trifling  restrictiooB,  ill 
their  rights  as  citizens,  and  great  privileges  as  an  organized  political  coipon- 
tion.  (a)    They  were  indeed  to  pay  tithes  to  the  established  Church,  bat  w«re 
to  be  free  from  all  kinds  of  epbcopal  jurisdiction.    Although  these  coooes- 
sions  did  not  completely  satisfy  even  the  Huguenots,  it  required  the  whole 
royal  power  to  enforce  compliance  with  the  edict  among  the  magistrates,  lud 
in  the  provinces  opposed  to  it.    But  just  as  France  had  begun  to  ei\joy  tbe 
highest  prosperity  under  his  administration,  just  as  he  was  about  to  execute 
the  most  enlightened  schemes  for  the  permanent  pacification  of  £aio^ 
Henry  fell  beneath  the  dagger  of  Kavaillac  (May  14,  1610).    The  peaoc^ 
sons  of  the  old  Huguenot  heroes  were  finaUy  driven  to  insurrection  bj  a 
series  of  violations  of  their  rights,  and  Cardinal  Richelieu  by  the  powtf  rf 
hid  intellect  overthrew  all  opposition,  and  disarmed  them  as  a  political  ptftf. 
At  the  same  time,  by  an  act  of  amnesty  at  Nismes  (1629),  he  secured  to  them 
all  those  ecclesiastical  rights  which  had  been  guaranteed  in  the  Edict  of 
Nantes ;  but  by  various  persecutions  and  frequent  apostasies  the  reformed 

h)  Aiidin,  n.  de  la  S.  Bartb61em7.  Par.  1826.  TToM^.  d.  Blatboohuit  Lpa.  (18M.)  tfl^ 
Against  Capeflgue:  Rafdte:  hist  poliL  Zeltsch.  1885.  vol  II.  6U  8.  &  Frans.  O«aoli.  toL  L  fk  M^ 
W.  O.  Soidan,  Frankr.  u.  d.  Bartholomiasnacht  (Uaiuner's  hiat  Taaohenb.  ISM.) 

a)  BenoUt^  Monn.  p.  638a. 
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k}hnrch  was  reduced  to  not  more  than  half  the  strength  which  it  possessed 
tMfore  the  night  of  St.  Bartholomew,  (b) 

§  367.    Spain  and  Italy, 

M,  Gtddet^  Martjrologlam  eor.  qui  in  Hbp.  etc.  {.VMhsm.  Daa.  ad  IL  ece.  Alt.  1783.  pw  668.) 
R  ConaaM,  BeUt  de  martt  Prot  In  lllsp.  {Gerden,  Serin,  vol  IV.  P.  II.)  JTCrie.  II.  of  the  pro- 
(rass  &  fuppreMion  of  the  Belbnn.  in  Spain.  Edinb.  1829.  Adclfo  de  Cntiro,  IT.  (Te  las  Protes- 
aDt«s  EK|iaAul«!«.  Cadiz.  1851.  [The  Spanish  Protestants  and  their  persecntion  under  Philip  IL,  from 
he  Spanish  of  De  CuHra,  by  7*.  Parker,  Lond.  1S52.  S.  Ji.  Wateon,  Philip  IL  of  Spain.  New  York. 
ISlflL  8  y-GerdeMiit  Spec  ItaL  refunnatae.  L.  B.  1765.  4.  Af^Crie^  VL  of  the  progress  &  suppr.  of  the 
Sfi£  In  Italy.  Etlinb.  1S27.  C.  F.  Leopold^  0.  d.  Ursachen  d.  Befl  a.  deren  Yerfall  In  ItaL  (Zeltsch. 
:  hlsL  Th.  IdlS.  H.  2.) 

In  the  train  of  the  emperor  the  seeds  of  the  Keformation  were  conveyed 
to  Spain,  where  they  were  cherished  perhaps  even  hy  some  who  sarroanded 
tils  dying  hed,  (a)  and  certainly  were  received  with  the  highest  enthusiasm,  in 
lome  instances  from  a  patriotic  resistance  to  the  inquisition,  hut  in  others 
Arom  a  profound  religious  feeling,  which  found  satisfaction  in  the  reformed 
doctrine  of  justification.  But  Catholicism,  especially  the  worship  of  the 
ndntsi,  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  ohstinate  spirit  of  the  Spanish  people.  Purity 
of  faith  is  as  highly  valued  hy  a  Spaniard  as  purity  of  hlood,  and  he  would 
not  scruple  to  imhrue  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  a  brother  who  had  apostatized 
from  the  &ith.  (b)  Martyrdom  therefore  had  no  terrors,  and  when  Philip 
had  exhausted  the  immense  resources  of  his  empire  in  endeavoring  to  put  down 
the  religious  revolution  among  other  nations,  the  inquisition  effectually  silenced 
the  arguments  of  Protestantism  by  throwing  into  prison  and  there  putting  to 
deAtih  aU  persons  suspected  of  heresy,  or  by  the  popular  pageantry  of  an  auto 
da  fe.  In  Italy ,  the  contempt  into  which  the  clergy  had  fallen,  and  the  ex- 
dnarve  engagement  of  worldly  men  in  the  studies  of  polite  literature,  had 
produced  a  spirit  which  hailed  the  movement  in  Germany  with  great  joy.  By 
meuia  of  literary  societies  of  Protestants  connected  with  the  foreign  armies 
ta  their  midst^  and  of  translations  of  the  writings  of  the  Reformers  generally 
imder  assumed  names,  individual  friends  or  congregations  were  gained  in 
nearly  all  the  principal  towns,  and  especially  in  Forrara,  under  the  protection 
of  the  heroic  Duchess  of  Este,  a  daughter  of  the  King  of  France,  (c)  Oppor- 
tomtSes,  however,  were  found  for  the  indulgence  of  evsjigQiical  feelings  in  the 
Old  Church,  (d)  or  they  were  divided  among  themselves  by  controversies  re- 
specting the  Lord's  Supper,  and  by  the  conduct  of  those  who  were  hostile  to 
aU  ecclesiastical  systems,  and  therefore  wished  to  destroy  or  at  least  encroach 
upcm  that  portion  of  the  Catholic  faith  which  was  retained  by  the  reformers. 
Moreover  none  but  the  middle  classes  in  Italy  were  ever  sincerely  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  liberty,  and  the  spirituality  of  the  German  and  French  Protes- 
tsnts  could  never  be  very  popular  among  a  people  so  fond  of  those  arts  which 


h)  naddmeTy  de  causis  impedltao  In  Fnincogal.  sacromm  pabL  emendationis.  (0pp.  Lps.  1SS9 

p.  818.) 

[a)  Wm.  Stirling,  aolster  life  of  Charles  V.  Lond.  1852.  8.] 

h)  Claude  SenarcU,  Hist  vera  de  morte  Jo.  DlazlL  1M6.    (Oerdtsii  Serin,  antlqaar.  toL  VIII. 
P.l.)    CoTpw  Bet  vol  VL  p.  1188. 

e)  KHistor.  Arcbtv.  1824.  P.  4.  p.  Is.    E,  M&nch,  K.  y  Este.  Aach.  ISSlss.  2  vols. 

d)  Del  beaefldo  di  Cristo  aboat  IMO.  &  often.    Biederer,  Nachrr.  toI.  IV.  p.  121.  285eB. 
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ore  addressed  ezclosively  to  the  outward  sense.  When  therefore  the  danger 
was  perceived  at  Rome,  and  an  inquisitorial  tribunal  with  formidable  powers 
was  appointed  there  (1642),  many  fled  beyond  the  Alps,  and  others  recanted 
and  relapsed  into  thoughtlessness,  indifTerence,  or  oven  insanity,  (e)  Dreading 
the  eloquence  of  martyrdom,  the  inquisition  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
the  people  rather  by  imprisonment,  by  consignment  to  the  galleys,  and  bj 
secret  executions.  It  was  only  in  Calabria  that  the  members  of  a  few  chorohes 
of  the  Waldenses  were  hunted  to  death  like  wild  beasts  (1560).  Near  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century  aU  vestiges  of  Protestant  communities  in  Italy  were 
completely  obliterated.  .Among  those  who  fled  to  foreign  countries  were  soma 
highly  honored  divines  and  prelates,  who,  with  few  exceptions,  spent  th«r 
lives  in  great  unhappiness.  (/) 


CHAP.  IV.— FANATICS  AND  ULTRAISTS  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

SchlMtelburff  (p.  402.)  H  W.  Erhkam^  Geflch.  d.  prot  Sekten  Im  ZciU.  d.  Re£  Hftmbi  184&' 
zragrtfn  (p.  860.)  vol  III. 

§  868.     General  delations  of  the  Reformation. 

While  some  who  anticipated  and  co-operated  in  effecting  the  Reformatioo 
frnally  shrunk  from  its  results,  in  the  midst  of  the  general  commotions  which 
then  took  place,  and  the  liberty  which  all  eigoyed,  many  individuals  of  difR^ 
ent  dispositions  wished  to  share  in  the  privileges  of  the  new  Church  who 
exceeded  either  the  true  limits  of  Protestantism,  or  at  least  those  which  the 
popular  mind  could  then  tolerate.  These  extreme  characters  the  reformed 
churches  with  one  common  spirit  violently  rejected.  What  Calvin  sanctioned 
by  a  dark  deed,  Melancthon  praised,  {a)  Luther  remarked  that  the  most 
deadly  acts  of  the  inquisition  might  thus  be  justified,  and  that  after  all,  the 
hangmen  were  the  most  learned  doctors.  (&)  In  this  way  the  maxim  ww 
gradually  formed,  that  crrorists  should  be  silenced,  and  that  obstinate  here- 
tics should  not  indeed  be  [>ut  to  death,  but  confined,  and  sent  out  of  the  eofflh 
try.  Philip  alone,  among  the  princes,  was  disposed  to  recognize  the  rij^tof 
all  men  to  liberty  of  conscience,  and  that  persons  of  another  fedth  may  po** 
sess  the  essentials  of  true  piety,  {c) 

e)  C.  L.  RctK  Fr.  Spieras  Lebensende,  NQrnb.  1829. 

/)  £.  g.  Schlosser  (p.  402.  nL  <.)  C.  Schmidt,  Vie  de  Pierre  Martyr  YermfglL  StriMb.  1889L  4  / 
Jfeyer^  diecv.  Oomeinde  In  Locarno,  Ihre  Aaswand.  nach  ZQrich  a.  wcltero  Scblcka.  Zar.  ISSAlI  vali 

a)  Cttlvini  Defendo  orth.  fldef  c  errores  Seroeti,  nbi  ostendltnr,  haeretiooa  jure  gladii  eoeroiadai 
ease.  a.  L  1554.  Corp.  R^f,  vol  VIII.  p.  362.  \SUibhiitg,  IllaL  of  the  Church,  vol  IL  ^  123.  Sp** 
of  the  Pilgrims,  vol.  III.  p.  615.  Bib.  Repertory,  vol.  VIII.  p.  8T.  ifcwa.  Life  of  Calr.  ed.  byfl»»^ 
note  c    ITenry^  Life  of  C.  vol.  IL  p.  219.] 

h)  D«  WetU  vol.  11.  p.  622.  Walch  vol.  IV.  p.  759.  X  8U  XV.  1686.  XVL  61  Yet  !••  i>« 
WetU  vol,  IIL  p.  498.  V.  95.    Walch  voU  XIII.  p.  442s. 

0)  Brief  an  Joh.  Friedrich  d.  MitUcrn  v.  7.  Marz.  1559.  {Sallg,  vol  IIL  p.  486n.  WctihiMli«> 
Beitrr.  vol.  XL  p.  804sa. 
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§  869.    Anabaptists  as  Fanatics. 

L  Juttua  Mimiut:  d.  WlederteafTer  Lere  vnd  geheimn.  a.  H.  S.  widerle^  M.  Yorr.  Luth.  Witt 
18081  and  Von  d.  Geist  d.  WT.  Witt.  1541  4.  IT.  BuUinger^  d.  WT.  Trsprung,  fQrgang,  Secten.  Z&r. 
1MQ.  4.— Newe  Zeltnng  v.  d.  WT.  za  M&nsstrr.  (MitLath.  Voir.  u.  Meltnchth.  Propoeitiones.)  N&rnb. 
158S.  4  Ordn.  d.  WT.  za  M.  1A85.  4.  //.  Dorpiua^  wariiafftlgd  liist  wie  das  £v.  za  Bl  angdkngon 
ynd  durch  d.  WT.  ventOret  wider  auffgehurt  bat  (Witt)  1536.  4.  Magdeb.  1S47.  U.  a  Kernten- 
broict^  anabapt  ftiroris  biat  narratia  1561-78.  (defective :  Mencken^  Scrr.  Germ.  vol.  IIL  a  poor 
trMML :  Geach  d.  WT.  za  M.  1771.  4) 

IL  if.  J.  ff.  Otto,  Ann.  anabaptiaticL  Basw  1672.  4.    K  Krohn,  WT.  vom.  in  Niederdeutach.  (Ilof- 
mannianer.)  Lpa.  1758.     V.  A,  Fin  tor,  Geitch.  d.  bai.  WT.  Manch.  1S09.    //.  JocAmus,  Geseb.  d.   , 
KB«fonn  za  M.  a.  llirea  Untergangea  darch  d.  WT.   Mfinst    1825.      J.  Haat,  Gescb.  d.  WT. 
Minat  1886.    C,  A.  Comdiu*^  de  fontib.  qnibua  in  Ilist  aeditionia  Mon.  virl  doctl  oai  aant  Mon. 
18D0.    £.  lftU4^  d.  Beich  d.  WT.  (Neae  Propbeten.) 

While  the  Reformers  justified  their  opposition  to  the  papacy  by  appealing 
to  the  Scriptures,  or  to  clear  and  manifest  reasons,  it  was  not  surprising  tliat 
others,  on  the  contrary,  decidedly  arrogated  to  themselves  as  individuals 
what  the  Church  claimed  for  herself  in  general,  and  that  fanatical  persons 
mistook  their  own  passionate  impulses  for  divine  inspirations.  Their  rejec- 
tion of  infant  baptism,  in  consistency  with  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  faith, 
and  on  account  of  its  want  of  Scriptural  authority,  together  with  their  con- 
sequent repetition  of  the  baptism  of  adult  believers,  became  the  distinctive 
badge  of  their  party.  These  Anabaptists,  who  made  their  first  appearance  at 
Zwichau  and  Wittenberg  (1521),  were  nearly  all  put  to  death  in  the  Peasants' 
war,  but  in  almost  every  part  of  the  country,  a  class  of  enthusiasts  resem- 
bling them,  but  very  unlike  each  other  in  moral  and  religious  character,  be- 
eame  the  pioneers  and  freebooters  of  the  Reformation.  Some  of  them  were 
persons  who  had  renounced  the  world,  and  others  were  the  slaves  of  their 
own  lusts ;  to  some  of  them  marriage  was  only  an  ideal  religious  communion 
of  spirit,  to  others  it  was  resolved  into  a  general  community  of  wives ;  some 
did  not  differ  from  the  reformers  with  respect  to  doctrine,  but  others  r^'ected 
original  sin  and  the  natural  bondage  of  the  will,  denied  that  we  are  to  be 
justified  by  the  merits  of  Christ  alone,  or  that  we  can  partake  of  his  flesh, 
and  maintained  that  our  Lord's  body  was  from  heaven,  and  not  begotten  by 
the  virgin.  As  they  acknowledged  no  6ai\  but  that  which  came  directly 
from  Grod  within  them,  they  despised  the  ministerial  office  in  the  Church, 
and  though  they  denounced  aU  historical  records,  they  justified  themselves  by 
isolated  passages  of  the  Bible  for  overthrowing  all  existing  relations  in  social 
life.  In  their  assumed  character  of  men  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  they 
were  of  course  exalted  above  all  law,  and  frequently  exhibited  a  spirit  of 
rebellion  agunst  every  kind  of  government.  Hence,  among  both  Catholics 
and  Protestants  it  was  thought  right  to  punish  them  even  with  death.  In 
M&nsteTy  where  the  Reformation  and  civic  liberty  had  obtained  the  ascend- 
ency by  rather  violent  measures  (1532),  some  Anabaptists  from  the  Nether- 
lands having  driven  out  all  who  opposed  them,  formed  a  theocratic  Demoern- 
ey  (Feb.,  1534),  which  was  to  be  the  commencement  of  Christ's  promised 
kingdom  on  earth.  Matthiesen  was  regarded  by  them  as  the  prophet  Enoch, 
and  after  his  heroic  death,  Bockelson  was  received  by  them  as  the  king  of  the 
world.  Proiihets  were  sent  abroad  in  every  direction,  a  kind  of  community 
of  goods  and  polygamy  were  introduced  among  them,  and  the  most  san- 
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gninary  proceedings  were  enacted  under  a  pretended  divine  inspiration,  ontil, 
after  a  courageous  defence,  Munstcr  was  conquered  by  the  ndgbboring 
princes  (June  24tfa,  1525).  Their  disorderly  conduct  was  then  arrested  by 
the  sword,  and  the  authority  of  the  hierarchy  and  of  the  nobility  was  re- 
established. 

§  870.     The  Anabaptists  as  an  Orderly  Community,     ColUgianH. 

Menno  Sim.  Fundamcntam,  together  with  enrne  other  unimportant  small  works.  15X5.  0|ip. 
Ainst  164G.  Comp.  Archiv.  t  KQMch.  1814.  voL  II.  £.  K.  Jiooten,  Menno  8.  Lpa.  194%.  J.  C. 
Jfhring^  grGndl.  H.  v.  den  Tauf^es.  b.  1616.)  from  the  Dutch  bj  E.  van  Gent.)  Jena.  1720.— i/. 
Schyn.  II.  Christlanomm,  qui  Mennonitae  appellantur.  Amst  172S.  and  H.  Menn.  plenior  dedncUo. 
lb.  1729.  O.  L.  V.  ReihBwitz  and  F.  Wadteck^  Beltrr.  z.  Kenntn.  d.  taafges.  Oentdnden.  BrsL  ISSln 
2  vols.  A.  Hufuinger^  das  Kol  K.  u.  Schnlwosen  d.  Menn.  Speyer.  1881.— tA  Wiggert^  d.  Taulj|;ML 
in  d.  PfiUz.  (Zeitfich.  f.  hist  Th.  1948.  H.  S.—Jiu^  gegcnw.  Zost  d.  Menn.  u.  Colleg.  Jen,  174&  Ar- 
chiv. t  KO.  1814  voL  L  Part  a 

The  misfortunes  and  extravagances  of  the  Anabaptists  of  Munster  com- 
pelled those  who  survived  either  partially  to  distrust  their  claims  to  infallibil- 
ity and  their  hopes  of  a  secular  kingdom,  or  to  throw  themselves  upon  the  ex- 
pectation of  an  advent  of  Christ  in  tlie  future.    These  scattered,  divided  and 
dispirited  communities  were  collected  into  small  congregations  in  varioos 
parts  of  the  Netherlands  and  on  the  German  sea-coasts,  by  the  pious  dili- 
gonce  of  Menno  JSitnon^  who  had  formerly  been  a  priest  (d.  1561).    Under 
the  name  of  Assemblies  of  the  Saints,  they  adopted  a  rigid  discipline,  re- 
jected all  oaths,  war,  lawsuits,  and  divorce  except  for  adultery,  and  prac- 
tised the  washing  of  feet  as  a  sacred  ordinance ;  and  though  they  obeyed 
the  authorities,  they  contended  that  it  did  not  become  a  successor  of  Christ 
to  exercise  worldly  jurisdiction.    Public  toleration  was  conceded  to  them  in 
the  Netherlands  when  the  liberty  of  those  provinces  was  obtained,  and  grad- 
ually it  was  allowed  them  in  England  and  Germany.     But  even  during 
Menno^s  life  they  became  divided  on  the  subject  of  the  rigidity  of  exoommn- 
nication  into  the  Pare  and  the  Gross,  or  on  the  doctrine  of  election  into 
Calvinists  and  Arminians.     With  the  latter  class  the  Collegiants  becanie 
united  more  particularly  in  Hhypsburg.    This  sect  sprung  up  about  1620, 
when  the  Arminian  clergy  were  excommunicated,  and  three  brothers  of  the 
name  of  Kodde^  ruling  elders  of  more  than  ordinary  proficiency  in  the  Saip* 
tures,  collected  such  as  were  of  the  same  faith  with  themselyes  into  asem- 
blios  for  prayer  (Collegia).    They  rejected  all  ecclesiastical  ofSces  forreligiow 
instruction,  and  demanded  a  severity  of  morals  such  as  prevailed  in  the 
primitive  Church,  but  they  were  almost  indifferent  with  respect  to  eccleda*- 
tical  articles  of  fuith.    Uence  persons  of  very  different  sentiments  were  to  be 
found  among  them,  but  the  association  by  which  their  congregations  were 
united  was  not  dissolved  until  some  time  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

§  871.     Antitrinitarians. 

Ch.  Sand,  Bibl.  Antitrr.  Frelst  (Amst)  1684.    F.  &  Boot,  Hist  Antitrr.  Sodnianor.  Ipi  etl^ 
giom.  1774SS.  2  vols.    F.  Tr^chwly  M.  Servet  u.  s.  Yorgangcr.  Ueidelh.  1889. 

The  fellowship  of  the  Reformers  with  the  Church  was  shown  by  lii^ 
inviolable  attachment  to  the  ancient  Catholic  symbols.    Bat  those  is  variofl^ 
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XKintrieB,  and  especially  in  Italy,  who  were  secretly  opposed  to  all  eocldsios- 
ical  creeds,  indulgeil  the  hope  that  they  would  find  an  asylum  in  countries 
)089essing  the  Reformation.  Some  of  these,  therefore,  in  the  name  of  the 
Scriptures  or  of  intellectual  freedom,  claimed  the  right  to  rejec  t  any  ecclesi- 
istical  doctrines,  and  especially  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  it  had  heen 
taught  in  the  Church,  or  in  an  Anabaptist  spirit  uttered  opinions  respecting 
:his  right  from  a  professed  divine  inspiration.  The  reformers,  however,  has- 
tened as  speedily  as  possible  to  deny  all  fellowship  with  such  heretics,  by  a 
sentence  which  a^'ndged  such  persons  to  a  capital  punishment.  John  Bend 
;honght  he  discovered  in  the  abundant  love  which  Christ  produced  by  his 
igency  before  he  came  into  the  world,  and  which  he  typically  represented,  a 
itate  of  exaltation  above  the  Scriptures  and  all  laws,  and  yet  led  to  the  pre- 
nse  course  of  conduct  which  they  required.  Uis  education  in  polite  litera- 
nre  did  not  raise  him  above  the  secret  practice  of  anabaptism,  in  which  he 
ihonght  seven  evil  spirits  were  abjured,  and  seven  good  spirits  were  received 
ij  the  believer.  lie  was  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  equality  of  the  Son 
vith  the  Father  as  a  real  idolatry,  but  the  principal  point  on  which  his  feel- 
Dgs  were  enlisted,  was  one  in  which  he  maintained  that  an  eternal  hell  was 
Qconsistent  with  the  divine  mercy.  He  was  merely  expelled  from  the  sphere 
f  bis  activity  in  the  cities  of  Upper  Grermany,  and  escaped  martyrdom  as  a 
eretic  by  an  early  death  (1528).  (a)  Hitzer,  a  learned  friend  of  Zwingle  and 
popnlar  poet,  was,  while  full  of  expressions  of  repentance,  beheaded  at  Oon- 
jmoe  for  his  assertion  of  the  unity  of  God  (1529),  although  he  was  also 
^nvicted  of  holding  Anabaptist  sentiments  and  of  adulterous  conduct,  (h) 
erteius^  a  native  of  Aragon,'  and  a  man  of  extensive  acquirements  bnt  of  a 
wtless  disposition,  taught  that  the  Deity  was  the  real  essence  of  all  things ; 
lAt  the  world  in  all  its  forms  is  actually  nothing ;  that  the  Trinity  is  only  a 
lyelation  of  the  great  First  Cause  in  the  form  of  the  light  and  the  word 
lally  completed  in  the  incarnation ;  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  merely  a 
lode  in  which  God  communicates  himself  to  created  beings.  He  therefore 
Btided  the  Trinity  held  by  the  Church  as  a  three-headed  Cerberus,  and 
longht  himself  destined  to  be  the  restorer  of  Christianity.  He  was  burned 
f  the  Catholics  in  effigy,  and  by  the  Protestants  in  reality,  at  Geneva 
558).  (<r)  Campanus^  who  appealed  frym  the  whole  world  to  the  apostles, 
kd  described  the  Son  in  accordance  with  Arian  views,  and  the  Spirit  as  only 
le  influence  by  which  man  was  redeemed  and  assimilated  to  God,  died  in 
riflon  at  Cleves  (about  1578).  {d)  Oentilis^  a  Calabrian,  completed  the  doe- 
ine  of  three  Gods  of  unequal  rank,  which  had  been  advanced  by  Gribaldo^ 


a)  Yom  Oeeetz  O.  (a.  L  «t  a.)  Oeistl.  Blamengartl.  (6  small  Treatises  bj  Denck.)  Amst  1680.— 
^ag^n  vol  HI.  p.  275sa.    Jlebtrle^  J.  Denck  a.  s.  BucbL  y.  Gesetz.  (Btad.  a.  Krlt  1851.  H.  1&) 

6)  J.  J.  BreUingerf  Aneod.  de  L.  Iletzero.  (Museum  Holv.  1751.  vol  VI.)  Dietrich^  in  d.  T&b. 
citacfa.  1884.  H.  4 

c)  Diall  de  Trin.  (Hagen.)  1532.  Cbristianisml  rostitntio.  (Yiea)  1553.— Relation  da  proofs 
rtmlnal  intent^  4  O^n^ye  contre  M.  Servet,  redig^  d'aprcs  Ics  documents  originaox  par  A.  RiUiet^ 
(^en.  1844.  Calvini  fldelis  exposw  erromm  Serv.  s.  I  1554.— IToaAtfim,  Hist  Serv.  Illmst  1727.  4. 
utd  Nene  Nacbr.  t.  d.  Arzte  Serv.  Hlmst  1750.  5.  Heberle^  Serv.  Trin.  a.  Clirifltol.  (T&b.  Zeitsch. 
WIO.  H.  2.)  Saur,  Dreleinigk.  vol.  III.  p.  4ft«.  {W.  H,  Drummond,  life  of  Servetus.  Lond.  1S18. 
11  R.  Wright^  ApoL  for  Berv.  Lond.  1805. 12.  Henry^  Life  of  Calv.  voL  IL  and  as  in  $  863.  nt  a.] 
<^  Sektlhornt  de  Camp.  (Amoenitt  liter,  vol.  XL) 
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a  learned  jurist,  by  maintainiDg  that  the  Son  was  another  Grod  of  the  same 
nature,  hut  derived  from  the  Father.    He  saved  his  life  by  a  recantation,  an 
ecclesiastical  penance,  and  an  act  of  perjury  at  Geneva,  but  lost  it  at  Berne, 
as  he  thought,  in  honor  of  the  Father  (1666).  (e)    David  Joris^  a  painter 
from  Delft^  who  had  before  been  highly  esteemed  as  a  prophet  in  the  new 
kingdom  at  Munster,  taught  that  the  Trinity  was  merely  a  revelation  of 
God  in  three  different  ages  of  the  world,  and  assembled  together  Anabap- 
tists of  all  kinds,  with  the  promise  that  they  should  take  possession  of  the 
earth  as  the  Israelites  did  of  Canaan  in  the  age  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  had 
made  its  appearance  in  him.    lie  was  whipped  and  outlawed,  but  found  an 
honorable  asylum  under  an  assumed  name  at  Basle  (d.  1556).  (/)    Others 
took  refuge  in  Poland,  and  were  there  at  first  known  under  the  common 
name  of  Dissidents,  but  were,  after  1565,  expelled  from  the  Reformed  Church 
as  Unitarians,    They  were  not  entirely  free  from  persecution,  but  through) 
the  favor  of  some  powerful  supporters  they  obtained  a  general  centre  for 
their  body  at  Racau  (1569).  {g)    In  Transylvania  a  public  recognition  of  the 
Unitarians  was  obtained  (1571)  by  the  influence  of  the  Piedmontese  Elan- 
drata^  the  private  physician  of  the  prince.    Jesus  was  honored  by  this  sect 
simply  as  a  man,  but  one  who  was  richly  endowed  by  God  and  exalted  for 
dominion  over  the  whole  world.    Adoration  was  paid  to  him  by  most  of 
them,  and  those  who  refused  this  were  persecuted,  {h) 

§  872.    Sociniam. 

I.  BibL  fratrum  Polon.  Irenop.  (Amst)  165d.  8  vols.  f.  Ch.  Oiiorodt^  Unt«rriehtaii(  r.  d. 
Hauptp.  d.  chr.  K.  Rak.  1604.  and  oil  Catech.  Raco^.  (1G09.  12.  and  oft  Polo.  1605.)  «d.  <M^. 
Frcf.  1789.  Wiitawatiui,  Bel.  raUonalUk  1685.  Amst  1708.  Stan.  LuhienUcU^  l\.  ttC  PoL 
Frelst  1665. 

II.  Budd&M,  de  orig.  Socinlan.  Jen.  1725.  4  ZiegUr,  Lchrbg.  d.  F.  Soc  (fJente,  "S.Ut^^ 
IV.  p.  2016S.)  K  Bmgel,  Idccn  z.  Erkl.  d.  Soc  Lehrbgr.  (Tab.  Mac  St  Ur%.)  0.  Fock,  dcr  t^ 
elnlaniftmufl  in  der  Oesammtentw.  d.  christl.  Oeistca,  nach  8.  biat  Verlaaf.  u.  Lebrbegr.  Kiel  ISA 
2Abth. 

Laeluis  Socinvs^  belonging  to  the  noble  family  of  the  Sozini  of  Siens, 
spent  his  time,  after  1547,  in  reformed  countries  in  the  character  of  an 
inquiring  but  sceptical  man  of  letters,  under  the  advice  and  toleration  of  the 
reformers,  and  highly  esteemed  for  kis  honesty  and  intelligence  (d.  1668).  («) 
It  was  by  his  nephew  and  heir,  Faustus  Socinvs  (d.  1604),  that  the  Unittfiiw 
in  Poland,  with  whom  he  became  connected,  became  organized  as  a  oomoo- 


e)  B.  Aretiui^  Yal.  Gentilia  Jtisto  capitis  snppUclo  aflTecU  H.  Oen.  1567.  4  Gent  ImpielitaiD «* 
pllcatio  exactis  Senatos  Genev.  c.  praof  TK  Bezae^  Gen.  1567.  4. 

/)  r  Wonderboek,  1542.  4. 1555.  C— Hist  Dav.  Jovls  d.  Enketzcn,  dareb  d.  Unir.  BanL  B«sl 
1559.  4.  II.  vltae  Dav.  Georgii  haercsiarchae,  conscr.  ab  Ipsiua  genera,  JTic  BlMdikia^  ed.  /  ^ 
viu»y  Daventr.  1642.  12     Jetstniut,  aufgedeckte  Larve  Day.  GeorgiL  Kiel.  1670.  4 

g)  Catecliesis  et  ConC  fldei  coetus  per  PoL  eongregati  in  nomine  J.  G.  Cracor.  1574  18.  koovii « 
tbe  1.  Racovlan  Catecbbm. 

A)  Blanlr.  Cont  AnUtr.  c  reftitatione  Flacii,  cd.  ITenke^  lllmst  1794  (0pp.  acad.  ^  ^) 
JfeberU,  a.  d.  Lebren  v.  Bland.  (Tub.  Zeitscbr.  1840.  H.  4>— Samma  unlT.  Tb.  chr.  ate,  UnfttfW 
Clandlop.  17S7.    {Ro^enmuller,  in  StSudlln's  u.  Tzacb.  Arcbiv.  f.  KGeacb.  toL  I.  R.  1.) 

a)  Ch.  F.  lUgen,  YiU  L.  Sticini.  Lps.  1814  S>-mbolae  ad  vlt  et  doet  L.  a  tlL  I4M1  <  P* 
1826-44.  4  OreUi,  L.  Soc.  (Basl.  wiw>.  Zeitscbr.  1824  ToL  II.  P.  8.  p  118n.)  F.  TMchtd^  I^ 
Bozini  u.  die  Antitrlnltarier  sr.  Zeit  Heidelb.  18i4 
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nity,  and  receiyed  a  complete  system  of  doctrine,  {h)  T]ie  principal  artide 
of  this  was  an  attempt  at  an  accommodation  between  different  parties  by  the 
doctrine,  that  although  Jesus  was  born  a  mere  man,  he  was  nevertheless 
without  any  earthly  father,  and  was  wonderfully  endowed  by  God,  was 
taken  up  into  heaven,  and  as  the  reward  of  his  life  was  deified,  that  he 
might  be  a  mediator,  to  bring  man,  alienated  from  God  by  sin,  to  the  knowl- 
edge and  grace  of  God,  and  that  he  might  reign  as  the  king  of  his  people  in 
all  periods  of  time.  As  man  is  destitute  of  any  natural  knowledge  of  God, 
divine  revelation  is  made  to  correspond  with  the  laws  of  his  mind.  The 
Socinian  explanations  of  the  New  Testament  were  therefore  frequently  of  a 
bold  and  novel  character,  but  conformed  to  the  prejudices  of  a  limits  un- 
derstanding, and  the  ethical  system  adopted  was  more  of  a  social  than  of  a 
religious  nature.  Christianity  was  viewed  on  the  whole  as  a  moral  redemp- 
tion by  oor  own  efforts.  The  connection  with  the  Anabaptists,  which  Socinus 
found  already  formed,  was  very  soon  broken  off.  Socinianism  was  the  extreme 
of  opposition  to  popery,  and  was  never  a  tfue  pulsation,  but  the  feverish  ex- 
citement of  the  Protestant  Church  when  it  was  sinking  into  a  chill  ortho- 
doxy. Its  advocates  were  never  regarded  by  the  Protestants  as  Christians, 
and  it  was  only  in  Altorf,  near  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, that  they  succeeded  in  forming  an  organized  party.  Even  this  was 
soon  suppressed.  A  few  literary  men,  especially  among  the  Arminians,  have 
been  obliged  to  defend  themselves  against  the  reproach  of  Socinianism.  (e) 
In  Poland,  the  attack  upon  Protestantism  was  most  ferocious  against  the  So- 
cinians.  In  1638  they  lost  possession  of  Racau,  where  the  Polish  nobility 
had  been  educated,  and  in  1658  they  were  entirely  exterminated  under  the 
ostensible  charge  of  being  traitors  to  the  government,  (d)  The  exiled  con- 
gregations found  refuge  under  the  great  Elector,  and  individuals  took  up  their 
residence  in  the  Netherlands,  but  the  proper  time  for  Socinianism  as  a  sect 
was  now  past. 

§  873.     Caipar  SehipencJc/eld  of  Omng,    Sebastian  FrancJc, 

For  hti  wrttio«^  see  Walck^  Bibl.  theol  Th.  IL  p.  GT.ss.  Kane  Lebensb.  Schw.  witboat  place.  1697. 
Hkt  Nftchr.  v.  Schw.  sanit  Anzahl  sr.  Scbrr.  Prenzl.  1744  Die  weeeDtL  Lebre  des  Herrn  G.  Schw. 
n.  »r.  GUuibensffeiKiascn.  BrsL  1776.  {fJdhne)  Dankb.  Erin,  an  d.  Sehwenkfelder  za  PLlladelphia.  GdrL 
191^ — Wigatul^  d«  Schwenkfeldlanisma  Lpa.  1586.  4  Erbkam^  p.  WXiA.—Franck :  Paradoxa  290 
d  i  Womfeired.  aus  d.  H.  &  (Ulm.  1584.)  4  Baatn  d.  WU&  Gates  a.  Buses.  Ulm.  1534  4  Die 
Ottldto  Arch.  Angsb.  l58Su  C  Das  verbatbscbiert  rnit  siben  SSigcln  Terscblossne  Bacb.  (Ibid.)  15da 
1^8,  7%.  Wald,  de  vita  scripUs  et  syst  myst  8.  Fmnci.  ErI.  1798.  4  K.  am  Ende,  kleine  Nacblese 
za  d.  anrollsL  Nachrr.  v.  S.  Fr.  MDmb.  1796.  4  mtt  2.  Fortai>.  1798-99.  iragen  vol.  IIL  p.  814m. 
Erbtam,  p.  SSflsii    a  T,  Kaim^  d.  BeC  d.  Beicbsst  Ulm.  Stattg.  1851.  p.  869bs. 

As  the  Reformation  found  salvation  only  in  the  Scriptures  but  by  means 
of  a  true  and  saving  faith,  the  latter,  when  it  was  especially  ardent,  some- 
times rose  against  the  narrowness  and  uncertainty  of  all  merely  external 


5)  Opp.  Irenop.  1656.  2  vols,  t  {PnypcotiuH)  Vita  F.  8.  1686.  4  before  0pp.  Soc  u.  Bibl.  frat. 
Pulonornm.    Soulmin^  Mem.  of  the  Life  of  F.  8.  Lond.  1777. 

c)  Rnmhach,  EinL  in  d.  R.  Btrelt  d.  ev.  K.  mil  d.  Soc  Cob.  1758.  2  vol&  4    ZeUner,  II.  Crypto> 
Bodnismi  AltorflnaA  Acad.  InfestL  Lps.  1729.  2  vols.  4. 

d)  Prodftfones  Arianornm  patriae  miae  sab  tempos  belli  SaedcL  1657.  4    On  the  other  side :  Xii- 
bUniteii  Memoriale  Id  caoM  Fratram  Unitar.  BtetinL  1659. 
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Scripture.    The  confidence  which  was  thus  produced  in  an  immediate  and 
living  commanion  with  Christ  is  well  illustrated  hy  the  case  of  SchwencJcfdi 
(d.  1561).    In  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Lignitz,  he  formed  a  centre  of  inflo- 
ence  in  hohalf  of  the  Reformation  in  Silesia,  and  (even  in  1525)  was  on 
terms  of  personal  intercourse  with  Luther.    Ho,  however,  came  gradually  to 
the  conclusion,  that  although  Luther  was  correct  in  opposing  the  papacy,  the 
new  kingdom  proposed  hy  the  reformers  was  to  be  wholly  conformed  to  the 
outward  letter,  and  therefore  was  not  likely  to  afford  much  assistance  in  tbe 
Christian  life.    On  hb  banishment  from  Silesia  he  betook  himself  to  Suabis 
(1528),  where  he  maintained  a  friendly  intercourse  with   the   lYotestant 
princes,  and  a  violent  controversy  with  the  Protestant  theologians.    By  the 
latter  he  was  hold  up  as  the  chief  of  all  fanatics,  but  he  seems  to  have  propa- 
gated his  principles  without  attempting  to  found  an  independent  party.    The 
main  points  of  his  system,  in  addition  to  all  kinds  of  strange  sentiments 
respecting  the  deification  of  Christ's  flesh  for  us,  that  it  might  be  the  food 
of  our  souls  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  respecting  Christ's  death  as  a  i>enalty 
paid  to  Satan  for  man,  {a)  were  his  exclusive  regard  for  sincere  piety  in  the 
heart  by  means  of  a  gracious  incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ  within  us,  and  a  con- 
sequent indifference  to  the  mere  letter  of  the  Scripture  or  the  visible  ChurcL 
A  few  followers  and  congregations,  especially  in  North  America,  have  pre- 
served some  true  memorials  of  him  until  the  present  time.  (6)    'With  siuiilir 
views,  but  with  more  learning  and  moderation,  Thamerus  (d.  1569)  has  de- 
fended the  redeemed  and  divinely  enlightened  conscience  in  opposition  to  i 
reliance  upon  the  sacred  letter.    He  was  therefore  obliged  to  fall  out  with 
the  reformers,  and  thereby  proved  that  the  Catholic  doctrine  on  this  sQl^ject 
was  more  consistent  with  sound  common  sense  than  the  Protestantisni  of 
that  period,  (r)    The  idea  that  God  is  continually  making  revelations  to  all 
believers,  was  not  by  any  means  incredible  to  enlightened  human  reasoo. 
The  principal  champion  for  this  doctrine  was  Seh.  Franck^  originallj  from 
Woerd  (Donauwoerth,  d.  at  Basle  about  1543),  successively  a  priest,  »  Lo* 
theran  preacher,  a  soap  manufacturer,  a  learned  printer,  and  always  a  popnltf 
writer.  (</)    He  found  edification  in  the  apparent  contradictions  and  obscure 
passages  of  tlie  Scriptures,  the  letter  of  which  he  regarded  as  the  sword  of 
Antichrist  by  which  the  Christian  is  slain,  and  yet  the  sacred  pyx  in  which 
the  true  Christ  is  conveyed  to  men.    He  allowed  himself  to  believe  nothing 
except  on  the  united  testimony  of  his  own  heart  and  conscience,  and  be  pro* 
fessed  subjection  to  no  master  but  himself.    He  was  acquainted  with  ancieDt 
philosophy,  was  familiar  with  the  mysticism  of  the  middle  ages,  and  de- 
scribed the  Deity  as  the  everlasting  essence,  which  needed  not  the  existeooe 
of  any  creature,  and  yet  pervaded  and  acted  through  all  created  forms.   The 
will  of  man,  however,  being  free,  may  either  be  governed  by  the  divine 
nature  within  him,  or  may  pervert  this  nature  to  unhallowed  objects.  When- 


a)  O.  L.  Ilahn^  Scbw.  S^ntentlft  de  C-br.  persona  et  opere.  Yrat  1317. 

[b)  J.  ScktdU,  in  lliAt  of  KeL  Denominations  In  U.  S.  (Uarrtoburg.  1S49.  8.)  p.  667.] 

c)  A.  Neand^r,  Tbeob.  Tlitmer,  d.  Kopraes.  u.  Yorgiinger  moderner  Qelstesrichtung.  Brl  ^^ 

d)  Vom  Last«r  d.  Truckenb.  1581.  4  Chronica,  Zeytbaeb  u.  OeecbycbtbiboL  Stnssbc  1^^  ^ 
CoftiBc^raphie  a  Weltbuch.  1684.  t  Bpr&chworter,  Bchdne  Weisen,  Herrlioh«  Clngradea  &  ^*' 
^ifick  Fmkl  1611.  and  oft 
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ever  he  panively  sabmits  to  it,  God  becomes  man  in  bim.  Tbns  in  Socrates, 
in  Christ,  and  in  others,  what  has  been  concealed,  unexpressed,  and  even 
unpossessed  in  many,  becomes  manifest,  and  God  becomes  dependent  in  the 
flesh  that  man  may  become  deified  in  following  him  on  the  way  to  the  cross. 
Franck  was^driven  out  of  Strasbourg  and  Ulm,  and  the  Landgrave  and  Me- 
lancthon  (')  uttered  warnings  against  him  as  the  devil's  special  and  favorite 
blasphemer.  (,/*)  He  thought  the  papacy  so  worn  out  in  the  hands  of  the 
devil,  that  when  Satanic  influences  could  find  no  concealment  behind  St. 
Peter's  chair,  a  new  papacy  had  been  established  as  speedily  as  possible. 
The  Christianity  which  he  endeavored  to  promote  was  to  be  free  from  Ail 
restraints,  from  sectarian  policy,  from  factious  strife,  and  indeed  from  all  ex- 
ternal things.  But  so  completely  did  he  fall  out  with  the  ruling  spirits  of 
his  age,  that  no  course  remained  for  him  bnt  with  them  to  wait  patiently  for 
the  approaching  end  of  this  world,  while  within  himself  the  shores  of  a  new 
world  were  rising  on  his  view. 


CHAP,  v.— CONDITION  AND  RESULTS  OF  PROTESTANTISM. 

IJunde«haQm^  d  dentsche  ProtesUuiUflm.  Frkt  (1846-47.)  185a    D.  Schenkel,  <L  Weson  d.  Pro- 
te«t.  ft.  d.  Qnellen  d.  Bet  ZclttL  Schaffb.  184688.  8  Tola. 

§  874.     Protestantism  as  a  Principle. 

The  object  of  the  reformers  was  to  return  to  the  purity  of  the  apostolic 
Church,  and  to  remove  the  abuses  which  had  become  almost  universal  dur- 
ing subsequent  centuries,  especially  on  the  subject  of  justification  by  works 
and  the  deification  of  creatures.  They  therefore  maintained  that  the  word 
of  God  was  the  only  authority  in  matters  of  faith,  and  that  human  nature  is 
80  corrupt  that  it  can  attain  salvation  only  by  the  merits  of  Christ,  appropri- 
ated by  a  feith  wrought  by  divine  power.  («)  The  struggle  after  freedom 
WAS  regarded  as  a  subordinate  matter,  and  as  a  general  thing  was  very  little 
•  subject  of  attention.  But  as  justification  by  faith  was  a  transaction  which 
took  place  entirely  between  Christ  and  the  heart  of  the  believer  himself,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  oppose  the  claim  of  the  existing  Church  to  infallibility 
and  the  exclusive  power  of  saving  men,  and  as  the  new  Church  could  claim 
no  auch  power  while  struggling  against  the  positive  right,  it  laid  hold  of  that 
which  18  eternal  and  abstract.  The  ideal  of  a  perfect  Church  was  therefore 
propofled,  in  which  the  different  churches  were  variously  represented  in  pro- 
portion to  their  faith,  although  no  one  of  them  was  ever  perfect.  This  invisi- 
ble Church  therefore  embraced  all  true  believers  in  all  places  on  earth,  (h) 
The  idea  of  Protestantiitm  was  in  this  way  unconsciously  developed.  The 
tain  itadf  was  of  a  later  origin,  drawn  from  a  prominent  individual  fiiet 

tf)  C  Ref,  ToL  IIL  pl  9S8flR.  with  the  snbscriptlons  of  the  divines  assembled  at  Smalcald  in  1510. 

f)  Lath,  in  Walch  voL  XIY.  pi  394 

a)  A.  Domer^  d.  Prlncip.  nnsrer  Kirche  nach  d.  innern  Verb.  er.  zwei  Seit^n.  Kiel.  134t.  D 
SAemkeit  d.  Pr.  d.  Prot  Mlt  beoL  Beruchta.  d.  neneeten  Verbandl.  Sctiaffh.  18&2. 

I)  The  eaaentia)  idea  is  found  in :  Apol.  (hnfew.  Aug.  Art  IV.  Walch  vol.  XX.  p.  18St.  ThA 
Tcnr  words :  Zudngli,  brevis  Expoaitio,  art  de  Ecclettia.  Calv.  Inst  IV,  1.  7. 
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and  applied  to  a  great  general  idea.    On  the  one  hand,  it  implies  a  continual 
protest  against  the  extravagant  claims  of  Catholicism,  and  on  the  other  an 
acknowledgment  of  a  common  nniversal  Cliristianity  wherever  a  heart  is 
fonnd  in  connection  with  Christ.    It  likewise  claims  to  be  the  Christianity 
of  the  heart  and  of  freedom.    So  far,  however,  were  the  reformers  from  per- 
ceiving this  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  of  their  internal  and  external 
conflicts  of  faith,  that  from  the  time  of  the  convent  of  Berg  and  the  Synod 
of  Dordrecht,  the  Protestant  Chnrch  appears  only  like  a  pnrified  form  of 
Catholicism.    In  varions  ways  it  practically  represented  itself  as  infaUiUe, 
and  even  expressly  claimed  that  there  was  no  salvation  ont  of  itself,  (r)    In 
its  doctrinal  statements  respecting  man^s  natural  state,  it  wore  the  aspect  of 
a  Christianity  of  bondage.    In  both  Churches  of  the  Reforraatiom  the  Pro- 
testant principle  was  realized  at  'first  in  the  highest  degree,  in  accordance 
with  the  type  shown  in  the  character  of  their  respective  founders.    In  the 
Reformed  Church  it  appeared  in  the  form  of  the  ascendency  of  a  vigorons 
understanding,  requiring  an  unconditional  return  to  the  forms  of  primitive 
Christianity.    In  the  Lutheran  Church  it  took  the  form  of  a  predominant 
profound  feeling,  and  recognized  an  historical  development  in  the  Giurch. 
In  the  first  place,  the  disagreement  respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  which  was  determined  by  this  difference  in  original  character,  conld 
hardly  fail  in  producing  the  precise  disagreement  which  afterwards  followed 
with  respect  to  the  two  natures  of  Christ.    Then  the  different  political  throes 
which  attended  the  birth  of  the  respective  Churches,  were  evidently  deter- 
mined by  the  ethical  character  of  each.    The  Lutheran  nations  were  disposed 
to  leave  even  their  earthly  afiairs  in  the  hands  of  the  all-oontrolling  Gcd- 
man,  while  the  Reformed  with  bold  activity  set  about  the  completion  of  the 
work  of  their  heavenly  King.    In  these  diversities  we  may  discover  the 
ground  for  the  difi^erence  of  aims  which  is  discoverable  in  these  Churches; 
the  Lutheran  fixes  its  eye  principally  upon  the  eternal  salvation  of  mtf, 
Avhilo  the  ultimate  object  of  the  Reformed  is  the  glory  of  €k>d.    This  differ- 
ence, however,  is  rapidly  vanishing,  (d) 

§  875.    Morals. 

The  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith  was  opposed  to  that  of  dependene? 
upon  works,  and  the  idea  of  Cliristian  freedom  was  in  direct  hostility  to  tfaflt 
of  the  depression  of  the  intellect  by  human  enactments.  The  simplicity  aod 
absolute  character  of  the  moral  law  was  secured  when  evangelical  oonnseb 
were  regarded  as  only  the  non-essential  means  by  which  its  objects  were  to 

c)  ZtHngL  de  vera  et  falaa  rel.  (0pp.  vol.  II.  p.  192.)  On  the  other  hand :  Oaiv.  Instt  L  IT.  e.  1 
§  12.— ifoMr,  Corp.  Jur.  er.  LQt  178S.  vol.  II.  p.  895.  Compu  A.  K.  ZcltiiBg.  18tl.  N.  UOi  1Stt> 
N.  122. 1888.  N.  208.  180. 

d)  J.  Tickler^  de  indole  sacr.  emendatlonls  a  Zw.  tnstitutae  reete  aesUmaBdaL  Tn^  1S27.  Jf. 
(rdbel,  rel.  Eigenth&ml.  d.  lath.  a.  rcf.  K.  Bonn.  1S87.  J.  P.  Lange^  welcba  Geltanf  febfibrt  d 
Eigenthuml.  d.  ref.  K.  Zur.  1841.  Ilagenhach^  d.  roC  K  In  Bez.  a  Verfiua.  a.  Catt  Scldffh.  18ti 
K.  Strlibel^  &.  d.  Untersch.  d.  Inth.  n.  ref  K.  (Zcltsch.  f.  lath.  Th.  1842.  H.  a)  Zym,  %  Character  ^ 
rcC  K.  (Stud  XX.  Krit  1843.  U.  a)  Merl^  JTAubiffrU,  Lather  n.  Calyfn.  [transl.  in  D'AnK  aod  bb 
writings,  New  York.  1846.]— il.  Schweiter,  OLehre  d.  reC  K.  1844.  toL  I.  p.  7m.  SekMcbnUnrrf 
In  Stad.  a.  Krit  1817.  H.  4.  and  TheoL  Jahrbb.  184a  U.  1. 
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be  attainecL  The  reformers  endeavored,  by  means  of  German  and  Latin 
popular  books  and  schools  on  an  ecclesiastical  basis,  to  edacate  a  people  who 
eonld  appreciate  and  act  upon  Protestant  principles,  (a)  In  consequence 
of  the  unwonted  freedom  proclaimed  at  the  Reformation,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  the  seeds  of  wild  passions  already  sown  were  made  suddenly  to 
spring  up.  By  the  prominence  given  to  original  sin,  in  comparison  with 
which  particular  temptations  and  sins  were  looked  upon  as  of  inferior  im- 
portance, the  moral  power  of  Protestantism  certainly  became  much  less  than 
we  should  have  expected  from  so  great  a  religious  revolution.  {It)  It  must 
also  be  remarked,  that  mere  ortliodoxy  more  and  more  constantly  took  the 
place  of  a  living  faith ;  and  in  the  low  state  of  education  which  then  pre- 
Tuled,  there  was  great  danger  that  the  high  ground  taken  respecting  works, 
and  the  Galvinistic  doctrine  of  predestination,  would  lead  to  an  easy  kind  of 
religious  practice.  It  is  true  that  Luther  at  one  time  spoke  of  Germany  as 
worse  than  Sodom,  and  mourned  that  he  spoke  the  German  language ;  Me- 
lancthon  deplored  that  all  the  waters  of  the  Elbe  were  not  enough  for  tears 
to  weep  over  the  unfortunate  dissensions  of  the  Reformation ;  and  the  re- 
formers generally,  in  view  of  these  evils,  gave  way  to  the  presentiment  that 
the  end  of  the  world  was  near.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
Lather  was  at  that  time  angry  that  the  Reformation  had  just  been  abused  to 
those  selfish  purposes  wluch  are  never  wanting  in  the  midst  of  such  revolu* 
tions ;  that  he  applied  to  his  age  the  same  rule  he  was  accustomed  to  use 
with  respect  to  his  own  heart,  and  in  his  monastic  confinement  looked  upon 
the  luxury  naturally  springing  from  the  increased  wealth  acquired  by  the 
middle  classes  on  the  discovery  of  America  as  a  crime ;  nor  should  we  for- 
get that  Melancthon  sometimes  shrunk  back  from  the  very  mental  conflicts 
which  had  been  conjured  up  by  his  own  power.  At  all  events,  it  was  not 
long  before  the  Church  took  upon  itself  the  work  of  controlling  public 
morals.  Among  the  Lutherans,  it  is  true,  this  was  attempted  without  any 
thorough  system  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  but  by  means  of  exhortations, 
monitory  lectures,  and  excommunication,  not  unfrequently  mingled  with  much 
passion,  {e)  In  both  Churches  there  was  an  occasional  reference  to  the 
power  of  punishment  possessed  by  the  civil  authorities.  A  domestic  and 
ecclesiastical  system  of  morality  was  thus  established,  of  so  rigid  a  character, 
that  when  compared  with  the  facility  possessed  in  the  Catholic  Church  of 
alternating  between  sinful  pleasures  and  penitential  exercises,  it  appeared  to 
have  produced,  in  connection  with  profound  religious  spirituality,  a  severe, 
sometimes  a  gloomy  and  a  restless  disposition.  Such  was  particularly  the 
ease  in  the  French  and  Scotch  Churches,  and  an  extreme  form  of  it  was  de- 
Teloped  among  the  Puritans.  The  Sabbath  was  observed  with  scrupulous 
exactness,  and  many  things  before  regarded  as  discretionary  or  innocent  were 
now  treated  as  sins.    On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  single  fact  of  the  big- 


a)  De  GOuUtaendis  acbolis  Lath,  liber,  prneGedit  JML  praefatia  llt^  1534.  ( WcUoh  vol  X.  p. 
Stt.)  P.  IL  SokvUr,  Oetch.  d  katech.  Bel.  Unterr.  imtor.  d  Prot  UaL  1802.  A.  Scha^iftr,  de  lin- 
fioMic«  de  Lath,  sar  Teducation  du  people.  Par.  18&8. 

by  K  Sarcm^ut,  ▼.  Jberlloher  YfedtaUon.  EisL  1660.  4.  Comp.  EngOhardt  in  Zeitsch.  t  hist  Th. 
IdSaiLL 

«)  £.  g.  J.  Jiu9culua,  T.  plndrlchtea  HoeenteafeL  Fmkf.  (156^  1667. 
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amy  of  the  Landgrave,  for  the  secret  consummation  of  which  Lnther  and 
hia  collengnes  granted  a  dispensation.  This  was  done  by  him  for  the  par- 
pose  of  avoiding  a  still  greater  evil,  and  was  justified  by  a  reference  to  the 
divine  dispensation  in  behalf  of  Abraham,  and  to  the  papal  license  given  to 
the  Count  of  Gleichen.  It  was,  however,  done  with  too  little  care  for  tlie 
interests  of  the  Church,  and  proved  a  stumbling-block  which  was  harshly 
used  against  him,  and  was  even  abused  in  public  for  justifying  a  barbarous 
polygamy,  (rf)  No  divorces  were  allowed  except  for  adultery,  and  yet  by 
official  and  entire  separation  of  the  parties  they  prepared  the  way  for  fnrther 
concessions.  («)  The  approbation  which  the  reformers  gave  to  the  aasassinn- 
tion  of  tyrants,  proceeded  in  Melancthon's  case  from  the  influence  of  his 
ecclesiastical  and  classical  studies,  and  in  Luther's  case  fVom  the  views  of 
right  which  prevailed  among  the  ancient  Germans,  and  a  manly  self- 
respect.  (/)  The  whole  fanciful  system  of  faith  in  magic  and  in  Satanic 
influences  remained  undisturbed  and  possibly  even  more  distinctly  prominent, 
m  consequence  of  the  poetic  manner  in  which  Luther  involuntarily  described 
his  conflicts  with  the  devil.  But  even  before  the  movements  connected  with 
the  Reformation  were  over,  important  efforts  were  made  to  constmct  a  sd- 
entiflo  system  of  ethics,  in  which  the  virtues  were  classified  in  the  usaal 
ancient  and  theological  form,  but  springing  out  of  a  justifying  faith.  The 
extreme  excitement  against  Osiander's  doctrines  (§  847)  was  in  the  Lutheran 
Church  especially  unfavorable  to  a  fnrther  investigation  of  such  subjects,  (ff) 

§  876.    Law. 

The  reformers  maintained  merely  the  ordinary  view  of  law,  according  to 
which  the  power  of  the  state  was  entirely  separated  from  that  of  tLe  Chureh, 
and  Luther  even  boasted  that  he  had  kept  them  from  being  perilouaiy  confound- 
ed, (a)   But  with  a  full  consciousness  of  the  result,  tbey  went  back  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  apostolic  Church,  derived  the  whole  authority  of  all  ecclesiastical 
ofllcers  from  the  local  churches,  and  would  allow  no  one  but  God,  (6)  and  least 
of  all  the  princes,  of  whom  Luther  had  a  very  poor  opinion,  (<?)  to  have  do- 
minion over  souls.    In  the  constitution  of  the  Hessian  Church,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  form  an  equal  balance  between  the  independence  of  the  particu- 
lar congregations  and  the  unity  of  the  provincial  established  Church  (§  dS9). 
Luther  had  doubts  whether  any  artificial  legislation  could  form  a  people 
adapted  to  such  a  state  of  things,  (d)    His  favorite  idea  of  a  Church  was  not 
one  in  which  the  popular  element  was  highest,  but  one  in  which  every  Indi- 
vidual was  looked  upon  as  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  (e)     But   in  one 


d)  Z>«  Weits  vol  V.  p.  2d6A8L  C.  Bif.  toL  IIL  p.  819.  Ifeppe,  ark.  Beltrr.  z,  Getch.  d  Dopp^ 
ehe  d  Landgr.  (Zeitsck  f.  hist  Th.  1852.  II.  2.) 

e)  Merkw&rd  Khefall,  mltgeth.  t.  8chwan.  (Zcltsch.  t  th&r.  GMcb.  185S.  H.  2.) 

/)  Slrobel,  Miscell.  voL  I.  p.  ITO.     Vkert  vol.  II.  p.  4«.     Waich  ▼ol.  XXIL  p.  «51i. 

0)  VenatoHus,  d  virt.  chr.  L  IIL  Nor.  1M9.  P.  r.  EitMen,  Ethlk.  Witt  1571.  Comp.  /V»  «■ 
Stud  iL  Krit  l&4a  II.  2.    SiAwar*,  Ibid  1860.  H.  1.    A.  SehweiBer,  Ibid  H.  Ih. 

a)  Con/.  Aug.  II,  7.  Wnlch  vuL  X.  pi  VMt&.—Schsnlul^  (L  d  unpr.  Yerfa.  d  K.  i.  BlMtet^ 
Gebietfl  der.  ev.  Prot.  (Stud.  u.  Krit  1850.  H.  la.) 

h)  Art  Smalc.  p.  852s.    Z>0  WetU  vol.  IV.  p.  10«.     Walch  toI.  X.  pu  4B8.  469. 

e)  IMd.  p.  46).       d)  Schr.  an  d  Landgnfen  In  RichUr,  KVert  (nt  /)  p.  40i. 

«)  Wnlch  voL  X.  p.  271a.         * 
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the  limitfs  and  in  another  the  power  itself,  showed  that  in  actual 
practice  hoth  views  were  impracticahle  in  their  full  extent.  In  arranging 
the  powers  of  the  Glmroh,  however,  Lather  always  had  his  eye  exclusively 
upon  the  spiritual  interest.  In  the  empire,  the  Church  could  be  represented 
only  by  the  imperial  states ;  and  in  the  hope  that  the  legal  bishops  would  at 
some  time  become  reconciled  to  the  Church,  the  superior  ecclesiastical  offices 
in  Germany  remained  vacant.  For  the  time  being,  therefore,  the  princes  and 
magistrates  iVom  love  to  the  Church  performed  the  functions  of  the  highest  ec- 
clesiastical offices  as  provisional  bishops,  though  with  the  counsel  of  distin- 
guisbed  doctors  and  the  aid  of  the  provincial  states.  Consistories,  composed 
of  civil  officers  and  clergy,  were  instituted  (after  1589)  principally  for  jurisdic- 
tion over  causes  connected  with  marriage,  excommunication,  and  processes  in 
which  clergymen  were  concerned.  The  government  of  each  provincial 
Chnrch  gradually  fell  of  itself  into  their  hands,  responsible  only  to  the  civil 
authorities,  so  that  the  actual  legal  system  became  directly  the  reverse  of  the 
legal  principle  originally  proposed.  (/)  Even  then  Luther  had  cause  to  sigh 
over  the  bishopric  of  the  court,  without  any  spiritual  character,  and  some- 
times particular  divines,  when  oppressed,  reminded  the  princes  that  Christ 
had  not  delivered  his  people  from  papal  bondage  merely  to  make  them  slaves 
to  the  Politici,  (g)  But  the  actual  condition  of  things  was  soon  justified  on 
legal  principles  by  various  learned  men,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  transfer 
ot*  the  episcopal  power  to  the  hands  of  orthodox  princes  by  virtue  of  the 
Religious  Peace  (Episcopal  system),  (h)  The  congregations  included  in  the 
district  of  each  imperial  state  constituted  a  distinct  provincial  Church.  And 
yet  from  their  opposition  to  the  Catholic  imperial  Church,  and  from  their 
poopooflion  of  a  common  creed,  the  Protestan^|tate8  even  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  League  of  Smalkald,  regarded  themsel?^  especially  in  the  general  diet 
as  a  single  political  ecclesiastical  corporation,  and  the  provincial  churches, 
although  some  of  them  might  be  beyond  the  limits  of  the  empire,  were 
looked  apon  as  constituting  a  single  evangelical  Church,  joined  together  by 
mutual  sympathy  in  love  and  conflicts.  The  Reformed  Church  received  a 
r^ublioan  constitution  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  mode  of  its  origin,  and 
the  ooontry  in  which  it  was  formed.  Its  basis  consisted  of  a  system  of 
synods  composed  of  clergymen  and  elders,  in  a  regular  ascending  series  up 
to  the  highest  assembly.  This  system,  however,  was  never  fully  carried  out 
except  in  the  iVench  and  Scottish  churches,  and  even  in  them  the  co-optation 
of  the  elders  and  the  choice  of  the  ministers  were  necessary  through  the 
higher  synods,  the  congregations  having  only  the  right  of  a  rejection.  In 
the  German  Reformed  churches  the  Presbyteries  gave  way  before  the  Con- 
sistories of  the  governments,  (i)  and  in  the  Lutheran  churches  of  the  Lower 

/)  Watch  ji.  190S.  Z.  Bichier,  d.  ev.  KOrdnnDgen  des  IS.  Jahrh.  BrL  184S.  2  volt.  4.  Ibid, 
Qcscb.  d.  •▼.  KVer£  In  DentachL  Lpa.  18&1. 

g)  D€  WeUe  vol.  III.  p.  606.  Faculty  at  Jena,  1S61 :  SaUff  vol.  IIL  p.  685.  Fac  at  Wittenlx 
1688:  ContU.  TheoL  Vlt  FrcC  1664.  t  P.  IL  i>.  129. 

A)  jr.  Slephani,  Tract  da  Jorisd.  Bast  (1609.)  1628.  4.  Esp.  GarpzoT. 

i)  Toua  Im  fjnodea  nattonanx  dea  ^gl.  re£  de  France,  par  Affmon^  Haye.  1710.  2  voK  4.  Ehrard^ 
Entst  a.  erate  EntwlcU.  d.  Preab.  YerC  d.  reC  K.  Frankr.  (Zeitscb.  f.  hist  Th.  1S49.  II.  2.)  A.  Omv* 
kerg,  d.  aehott  NaUonalk.  nach  geganw.  Yerfl  Hamb.  1B44a  %  vola.    Sact,  (p.  424.)    J7.  «.  WSMer, 
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Rhine  a  synodal  constitution  was  prcsorved.  (l)  The  plan  of  proscrving  the 
external  unity  of  the  Church  hy  a  representation  from  all  portions  of  it 
through  the  Synod  of  Dort^  failed  in  consequence  of  the  method  taken  for 
the  composition  of  that  body,  and  the  dissensions  which  prevailed  among 
its  members,  llie  Churches  of  the  several  nations  were  therefore  only 
spiritually  connected  with  one  another.  The  royal  supremacy  in  the  Angli- 
can Church  was  limited  by  the  popular  branch  of  the  states.  The  legal 
synods  of  the  superior  and  inferior  clergy  (Convocations)  were  indeed  inten* 
tionally  kept  without  much  influence,  and  finally  were  entirely  neglected,  but 
the  ecclesiastical  legislation  was  consequently  transferred  to  the  Parliament. 
The  actual  administration  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  remdned  in  the  hands  of  the 
bishops,  who  were  made  dependent  upon  the  crown  by  its  power  to  nominate 
and  transfer  them,  and  by  the  inadequate  revenues  of  their  dioceses.  (/)  In 
Sweden  also  the  king  remained  the  head  of  the  Church,  and  the  legisla- 
tive passed  from  the  national  council  (after  1593)  to  the  general  diet,  among 
whose  spiritual  states  sat  not  only  bishops,  but  representative  pastors.  The 
administration  of  the  episcopal  dioceses  was  performed  by  consistories  under 
the  presidency  of  the  bishops.  The  affairs  of  each  congregation  were  admin- 
istered by  biennial  assemblies  (Sockonstumen)  of  all  the  taxable  members  of 
the  congregation  under  the  direction  of  these  consistories,  (in)  The  canon 
law,  in  spite  of  Luther's  wrath  against  the  jurists,  continued  to  be  in  fact 
the  basis  of  the  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence,  and  the  most  important  proceed- 
ings were  gradually,  and  often  in  a  confused  manner,  conformed  to  it— A 
popular  feeling  was  developed  during  the  Reformation  which  at  one  time 
threatened  to  subvert  every  form  of  political  institutions.  When  the  hier- 
archy had  been  stripped  of  its  #acred  privileges,  every  inununity  appeared  to 
hang  in  suspense,  and  nothing  was  loft  as  the  ground  of  right  but  every  indi- 
vidual's independent  character.  Luther  never  hesitated  to  abuse  those  prinoes 
who  opposed  him,  and  not  nnfrequently  reminded  even  the  evangelicil 
princes,  that  the  country  and  the  people  belonged  not  to  them,  but  that  they 
belonged  to  the  country  and  the  people.  Qi)  Ilence,  in  many  of  the  imperial 
cities  the  municipal  corporations  obtained  the  ascendency  as  soon  as  the 
Reformation  was  introduced,  and  the  republic  was  confirmed  in  the  Swiss 
Confederacy  and  commenced  in  the  Netherlands.  The  nobility,  the  pees- 
ants,  and  the  burgesses,  endeavored  successively  in  the  name  of  the  gospel  to 
overthrow  the  existing  forms  of  government,  (o)  In  France  the  Hugneoots 
contemplated  the  establishment  of  a  free  state,  (p)  and  in  England  the  legiti- 


Oesch.  (L  cv.  KVcrf.  in  d.  Mark  Brandenb.  Weim.  1S46.— //  F.  Jaccb9oit,  Orunde  d.  Tenehiedesh. 
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n)   Walch  v(»I.  X.  p.  4CS.  XXII,  2146a. 
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mate  king  was  condemned  by  the  Parliament  in  the  midst  of  psolm-singing 
and  prayer  to  mount  the  scaffold.  On  the  other  hand,  the  theological  scru- 
ples of  the  refonners  led  them  to  respect  as  a  providential  blessing  the  per- 
sonal character  of  their  rulers,  the  people  were  exhorted  to  the  duty  of 
Christian  obedience  in  every  thing  consistent  with  faith,  and  the  practical 
energies  which  had  been  developed  among  the  people  were  restrained,  (q) 
The  powers  of  the  clergy  and  the  rights  attending  the  possession  of  the 
Church  property,  were  exercised  by  the  iK)litical  magistrates,  and  dependent 
officers  now  filled  places  which  had  been  occupied  by  an  independent  corpo- 
ration. Hence,  where  the  princes  allowed  the  Reformation  to  have  its 
course,  their  power  was  almost  universally  increased  by  it.  Accordingly  in 
Denmark  the  monarchy  became  absolute,  while  in  Sweden,  after  the  king 
had  broken  the  independent  power  of  the  bishops,  the  crown  was  endan- 
gered by  the  aggressions  of  a  haughty  aristocracy. 

§  377.     The  Clergy  and  Church  Property. 

During  the  Reformation  the  principle  was  generally  adopted  that  all 
Christians  belonged  to  the  priestly  order.  Accordingly,  while  it  was  conceded 
that  the  ministerial  office  was  instituted  by  Christ,  it  was  maintained  that  each 
minister  was  individually  to  receive  his  commission  from  the  congregation  as 
its  servant,  and  that  ordination  was  only  a  solemn  call  to  this  duty,  (a)  Lu- 
ther's remark,  however,  that  the  spiritual  order  was  nothing,  and  that  God 
was  about  to  root  out  the  stupid  clergy,  {h)  belongs  to  the  period  when  he 
was  eng.Mged  in  the  work  of  demolition.  The  principle  generally  received 
was  that  every  congregation  had  the  right  to  choose  its  own  pastor,  although 
in  the  Lutheran  Church,  especially,  the  right  of  patronage  was  respected,  and 
as  far  as  it  was  exercised  by  the  bishops,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
idstories,  leaving  to  the  congregations  a  right  seldom  of  ranch  avail,  of  de- 
clining the  person  appointed.  On  the  principle  that  among  the  miniaters  of 
the  word  of  God  there  could  be  no  hierarchical  organization  by  divine  right, 
the  priestly  functions  and  privileges  of  the  bishops  became  common  to  all  pas- 
tors, (<r)  except  the  right  of  excommunication,  which  was  at  first  questioned, 
and  then  gradually  was  assumed  by  tlie  consistories.  The  Episcopal  office,  as 
a  supreme  ecclesiastical  authority,  was  rejected  by  the  Reformed  Church,  but 
in  England  after  1588  it  was  again  defended  as  a  divine  institution,  (d)  and 
among  the  Lutherans  the  opinion  became  general  that  this  primitive  regula- 
tion should  not  be  abolished  without  urgent  necessity,  and  Melancthon  thought 
that  a  tyranny  more  intolerable  than  the  former  domination  would  result  from 
the  overthrow  of  the  episcopal  rule,  {e)  It  has,  however,  been  looked  upon 
as  an  evangelical  sentiment  that  as  a  spiritual  officer  a  bishop  should  renounce 
all  civil  jurisdiction.    By  the  operation  of  various  political  circumstances 


q)  Comp.  p.  877.  Wrong  ExpUm.  in  JIagen  vol.  IIL  p.  116. 154. 

a)  Luther :   Walch  toI.  X.  p.  8018.  1S88.  1857s8.  XIX.  1M4.  Y.  100».— (7.  JTurUa^  K.  u.  Amt 
tacb  lath.  Lehre.  Stattg.  1858. 

b)  Do  Wctt«  voL  II.  pi  674        e)  ArU  Smalc  p.  852ss. 

d)  yui,  Oescb.  d.  Parit  vol  L  p.  6058B.    [XMle,  H.  of  the  Pur.  (Orig.  Engl,  ed.)  toL  I.  p.  807s8.] 
«)  Carp.  R^.  ToL  II.  ppl  881  811. 
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Episcopacy  has  in  fact  become  entirely  extinct  among  the  German  chnrcheB. 
In  a  few  instances  the  prelatic  office  remains  with  the  states,  for  the  Protee- 
tant  bishops  of  Lower  Germany  who  possess  sovereign  powers,  rest  their  claims 
wholly  upon  the  fact  that  certain  princely  houses  have  acquired  episcopal  ter- 
ritories under  the  title  of  bishops.  (/)  Superintendents  in  Lutheran  countries 
(p.  882)  were  regarded,  after  the  formation  of  the  consistories,  merely  as  sub- 
ordinate officers  for  the  supervision,  and  in  general  for  the  ordination  of  the  pas- 
tors. Although  the  clergy  are  generally  without  political  privileges,  and  have 
suffered  much  during  some  of  the  religious  dissensions  from  arbitrary  power, 
they  exercise  great  personal  influence,  and  they  have  frequently,  to  their  own 
peril,  asserted  their  right  publicly  to  inflict  ecclesiastical  punishments  upon 
their  supremo  rulers,  (g)  A  general  desire  was  exhibited  among  all  classes 
during  this  period  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  property  of  the  Church.  Immense 
wealth  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  princes  and  nobility,  while  the  people  ob- 
tained their  portion  by  withholding  the  tithes  and  rents  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  clergy.  Even  in  Switzerland  the  sacred  vessels  were  sent  to 
the  mint  or  to  the  market,  and  Calvin  himself  was  unable  to  save  the  property 
of  the  ChurcK.  (h)  In  some  countries,  especially  in  Germany,  a  portion  ci 
this  wealth  was  used  in  the  endowment  of  benevolent  or  literary  institutions; 
but  so  little  were  the  pastors  and  teachers  of  schools  provided  for  from  this 
great  inheritance,  that  Luther  could  not  sufficiently  lament  their  miserable 
condition,  (t)  But  even  then  he  had  occasion  to  remark  that  destitute  as  they 
were  of  real  estate,  they  were  despised  and  cheated  by  the  rude  rabble,  and 
especially  by  every  young  squire  and  petty  tax  collector  in  the  land.  (*) 
Whatever  remnant  of  ecclesiastical  property  had  been  saved  from  this  genenl 
pillage  was  generally  administered  by  the  agents  of  the  government,  by  whom 
it  was  used  for  civil  purposes  whenever  a  pressing  necessity  or  cupidity  dic- 
tated, and  the  real  estate  was  frequently  squandered  in  the  payment  of  rents. 
The  convents  doubtless  well  deserved  their  fate,  but  with  the  exception  at  ft 
few  foundations  for  the  nobility,  which  were  of  no  advantage  to  the  Choreb, 
their  general  dissolution  was  rather  a  destruction  than  a  reform,  and  robbed 
innocence  or  penitence  of  an  asylum  provided  for  them  by  the  piety  of  fo^ 
mer  times. 

§  878.    Public  Worship  aAd  Art. 

BibL  Agendor.  odlt  by  Konig,  Zelle  1726.  4.  Die  ev.  KOrdo.  v.  Kichter  {jk  441.  iit/)  iVM** 
€chmicl,  0e9ch.  d  KQebrilacho  d.  Prot  Lpai  1796.  J.  L.  FunJ^  Geist  u.  Form  d.  v.  Lath,  anseonb* 
Kultus.  BrI.  1S19.  T.  KUe/otK,  d.  ai>pr.  Gottesdiea»tordn.  in  d.  deut  K.  latb.  BekeoDtn.  ihre  D^ 
struct  u.  Bi-f.  Utistock.  1847.—./.  O^ffcken,  0.  d.  verechiednc  Elnth.  <L  Decal.  a.  d.  £inflii«  di«.«><L 
Cultu&  tUmb.  1S88.  C.  GrueneUen^  de  rrotestantismo  artibus  haad  infesto.  Stuttg.  I$t89.  4  [U»^' 
My,  Sketches  of  the  Hist  of  Chr.  Art  Lond.  1S46.  8  vols.  8.  C.  Barney^  Gen.  Hist  of  Music  Looi 
1 TSO.  4  vols  4.  J.  IfawkiMS,  Gon.  Hist  of  the  Science  dc  Practice  of  Music,  Lond.  1776.  5  vols  ^ 
Bumey  &  Hawkins,  abridged  by  T.  Butiby,  Lond.  1819.  2  vols,  a  J?.  Norths  Memoirs  of  tfi^ 
Lund.  1846.  4.] 

The  Reformed  Churches  conformed  strictly  to  the  simple  style  of  devotion 

/)  Walch  vol  XVL  p.  1661    Apol.  Con/,  pi  204    Uenke  on  Villers,  p.  509«iw    A,  Nieolo^iH, 

die  biscli.  WQrde  in  Prcussons  ev.  K.  Kunlgsb.  1884 

Q)  Walch  vol.  X.  p.  1S96S8.  XIII.  12S8.  Comp.  Hutterus  red.  7  ed.  p.  StSflL 

h)  BiUUnger,  vtil.  I.  p.  122.  884.    Uenry,  Calvin,  vol  IL  p.  2Sss. 

0  />«  Wetu  VOL  III.  p.  18;Sss.  160.       k)  Walch  vol.  IL  p.  985^  XL  8583.  XIIL  8U. 
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which  prevailed  in  the  days  of  the  apostles.  The  Lutheran  mode  of  worship 
was  grndnally  developed  from  the  old  Roman  ritnal  used  in  the  mass,  hut 
modified  hy  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  reformers.  According  to  these, 
tlio  services  of  the  honse  of  God  were  not  for  Grod  alone ;  the  evangelical  ser- 
mon ought  to  he  the  principal  part  of  them,  the  native  language  of  a  people 
was  for  them  the  most  sacred,  and  the  congregation  should  take  an  active 
part  in  the  exercises,  (a)  When  Luther  published  an  order  for  divine  wor- 
ship (1526)  he  took  particular  care  that  no  one  should  regard  any  part  of  it 
as  indispensable  or  nniversidly  binding,  so  that  Christian  liberty  should  be 
thereby  abridged,  (b)  In  the  Lutheran  Church  the  practice  of  private  con- 
fession even  of  individual  sins  was  retained,  but  only  as  a  voluntary  matter 
when  any  one  needed  it^  and  for  ignorant  x)eople.  {e)  Instead  of  daily  masses 
and  the  singing  of  the  hours,  many  Protestants  had  bible-lessons  appointed, 
and  in  Geneva  meetings  for  free  religious  conference  (congregations)  were 
hdd.  The  sacred  festivals  were  so  reduced  as  to  commemorate  none  but  the 
most  important  events  in  sacred  history,  and  only  a  few  of  the  national 
ohorches  continued  to  celebrate  days  in  honor  of  Mary  and  the  apostles. 
Days  of  fasting  were  occasionally  appointed,  and  an  annual  festival  for  com- 
memorating the  Reformation  was  observed  first  in  Saxony,  in  1688.  The  Re- 
formed Church,  with  a  decidedly  iconoclastic  spirit,  removed  from  their  places 
of  public  worship  all  statues,  pictures,  and  works  of  art,  regarding  them  as 
inconsistent  with  the  requirements  of  the  word  of  God.  Having  destroyed 
nearly  all  its  organs,  it  received  a  scriptural  psalmody,  and  the  tender  melodies 
used  to  accompany  it  from  the  French,  (d)  Luther  had  no  idea  that  the 
proper  influence  of  the  gospel  was  to  destroy  all  the  i'efinements  of  art.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  was  anxious  that  all  the  art^  and  particularly  nmsic,  should 
be  enlisted  in  the  service  of  Him  who  had  created  them,  (e)  Albert  Durer 
was  still  moved  by  Luther^s  spirit,  and  the  faithful  Lucas  Cranach  was  the 
pttnter  of  the  Reformation.  (/)  All  the  monuments  of  art  which  had  been 
ooUected  by  the  Catholics  of  earlier  times  in  the  Church  of  St.  Lawrence  in 
Nuremberg,  were  preserved  without  iiyury  by  the  Protestants.  As  long  as 
Protestantism  felt  placed  in  an  attitude  of  special  hostility  to  Catholicism,  its 
influence  was  unquestionably  adverse  to  the  imitative  arts,  since  it  deprived 
them  of  their  legendary  stores,  allowed  of  no  statues  or  pictures  in  the 
churches,  except  such  as  were  strictly  illustrative  of  scriptural  history,  and 
even  when  contending  agaimst  the  Iconoclasts  Luther  was  willing  to  give  up 
the  pictures.  (^)  The  more  magnificent  the  Gothic  structure,  the  less  was  it 
adapted  to  the  purpose  of  preaching.  It  is,  however,  to  Luther  that  we  are 
principally  indebted  for  the  popular  character  of  sacred  music.  The  hymns  of 
the  ancient  Church  were  reproduced,  and  together  with  the  songs  which 
gashed  from  his  own  heart,  he  sent  them  forth  among  the  German  churches 

a)  Walch  vol  X  pu  262.«.       b)  Ibid.  p.  2«6s&    Apd,  Conf.  p.  151. 
e)  Conf.  Aug,  art.  11.    Walch  vol  XX.  p.  60.  XVII,  WIS. 

d)  Bulllnffer,  vol  I.  p.  ISls.  175.  2G5.  418.— i7«nry,  Calvin,  toI.  L  p.  160fl.  a.  BeR  pi  67fla.    Jl  A, 
Daniel,  Codex  liturg.  ecc.  univ.  In  epiu  rc<lacta«  Vol.  III.  Lps.  1S51. 

e)  Walch  roL  X.  p.  1T23.    De  Wette  voL  IV.  p.  181. 

/)  Start,  Durer  (p.  806.)  p.  671a.    Ch.  Schuchanit^  L.  Cranachd.  Aeltcra  Leben  n.  Werke.  Lpa. 
1851.  2  ToliL       o)  Walch  vol  XX.  p.  8098. 
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in  a  stream  of  sacred  poetry,  expressive  of  all  the  profound  feelings  of  the 
Christiaa  heart,  and  combining  all  the  deep  tones  of  the  Christian  spirit 
When  these  songs  were  collected  by  a  pions  literary  man  in  Rome  they  seemed 
to  him  like  the  pages  of  a  great  lyrical  epic  poem  which  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian poetry  had  composed  in  the  course  of  many  centuries.  Hans  Walter 
assisted  Luther  in  giving  a  popular  character  to  church  music  as  a  choral  for 
the  congregation.  This  was  a  kind  of  music  derived  from  the  old  ecclesias- 
tical harmonies  combined  with  some  popular  melodies,  in  which  a  scientific 
choir  were  only  leaders  to  the  assembly,  and  in  which  pieces  similar  to  mo- 
tets were  interwoven,  (h)  Even  the  fnastersong^  as  it  flourished  at  that  time, 
especially  in  Protestant  cities,  was  directed  to  biblical  subjects,  to  which  in- 
deed the  principal  singing  was  expressly  confined,  (t) 

§  879.    Humanistic  Education  and  Holy  Scriptures.     Cont,  from  §  284. 

O.  W.  Meyer,  Geseh.  <L  Sclirifterkl.  &  Wle<1erhent  d.  Win.  Oott  1802atw  0  toI&   K  Reim^  Oeecb. 
d.  II.  Schrr.  N.  T.  2  od.  Braanschw.  1858.  p.  52188. 

In  every  instance  in  which  the  profound  feelings  of  an  educated  people 
came  under  the  power  of  the  Reformation,  an  original  religious  literature  and 
a  series  of  successful  polemic  writings  were  produced.  A  considerable  amount 
of  scriptural  commentary  and  historical  investigation  were  indispensable  for 
laying  a  foundation  for  the  Reformation,  and  to  vindicate  its  necessity.  Tet 
though  it  was  commenced  when  the  human  mind  was  in  a  process  of  the 
liveliest  development,  it  was  not  merely  no  assistance,  but  rather  a  restraint 
upon  that  development,  on  account  of  the  exclusively  religious,  and  among 
the  Epigonoi  of  the  Reformation,  the  contracted  dogmatic  interest  which 
prevailed.  Luther's  quarrel  with  Erasmus  was  only  a  prelude  of  the  rupture 
between  modern  orthodoxy  and  humanistic  learning,  which  was  for  a  while 
postponed  by  Mclancthon  and  his  school,  but  which  was  ultimately  unavoid- 
able, (a)  Luther,  it  is  true,  placed  a  high  estimate  upon  the  languages,  but 
it  was  only  for  the  sake  of  their  utility  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptnres. 
These  Scriptures  being  the  only  source  of  all  Christian  truth,  it  was  neces- 
sary first  to  understand  them  by  means  derived  from  themselves,  and  then  to 
secure  them  against  the  arbitrary  methods  of  the  allegorical  interpreters,  (h) 
Luther  lived  on  terms  of  familiar  equality  with  the  sacred  writers,  and  on 
this  account  their  most  delicate  shades  of  meaning  seem  never  to  have  es- 
caped him,  so  that  frequently  we  have  their  discourse  with  nothing  but  his 


A)  Luih,  gelstl.  Lteder  nebst  Singwcisen.  ed.  hj  C.  t.  WinUtfdd^  Lps.  184a  4.  Lu^  setotL  Ll«- 
der  m.  d.  za  8.  Lebzeiten  gcbrfiuchl.  Sln^^welMn.  ed.  by  Ph.  Wackemagel^  ^Ux\X%.  1848.  ^—{BunHn) 
Verauch  e.  allg.  ev.  Gesang-n.  Gebetbuchs.  Humb.  1888.  O.  r.  Tucker,  Schnti  d.  er.  KGoa.  Im 
1.  Jahrh.  d.  Ref.  Lp«.  1848.  2  vols.  G.  Stipp,  unvorfSlschter  Liedersegon.  BrL  (1851.)  1852.— JJcfwi- 
hacK  L.  Verdlenste  am  d.  KOos.  Hamb.  1S13.  Wackernaffel,  d.  deutscbe  KLied.  ▼.  Lath.  b.  Blaa- 
rcr.  Stattg.  1840.  4.—C.  f>.  Winter/eld,  d.  ov.  EOesang.  u.  a.  Verb.  z.  Kunst  d.  ToDsatzea.  Lpa.  ISiSaa. 
8  To!&  4 

{)  Gervlnos,  Gesch.  d.  poet  Nation.  Lit  vol  XL  p.  265. 

a)  Only  (Ae  side :  De  non  contemncndiA  studtis  bnmaoioribus  fbtaro  theologo  max.  nee«ssarfld 
daror.  virvr.  fui  Eob.  Hessnin  Epp.  Lulherl,  Mel.,  P.  MoseHanl  etc  Erph.  1628.  Banks  toI  V.  Oqk 
8.    Proofe  tot  the  other  view  in  Ilagen  vol.  III.  p.  2098. 

I)  CarUtadU  Concl  o.  Eco.  28  ot  47.    Walch  vol.  XVIIL  p.  1602.  XXIL  ^  19828S. 
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manner,  (c)  In  Oalvin's  concise  expositions,  especially  of  the.  epistles  of  Paul, 
we  have  expressions  of  the  most  profound  religions  feeling,  and  those  things 
which  must  be  presupposed  for  the  understanding  of  the  inspired  writers,  to- 
gether with  a  wonderful  skill  in  the  natural  development  of  thoughts,  (d) 
Melanethon^s  commentaries  exhibit  in  a  still  higher  degree  the  predominance 
of  the  rhetorical  and  dogmatic  over  the  grammatical  character.  Beza  was 
more  rigid  in  his  views,  and  more  conversant  with  theological  learning,  but 
he  devoted  his  attention  principally  to  a  defence  of  the  oriental  and  inspired 
character  of  the  sacred  volume,  in  opposition  to  the  classical  but  superficial 
objections  of  the  blunt  Zwinglian,  Castellio.  (e)  Flaeius  endeavored  to  lay 
down  precise  rules  for  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  He  maintained 
that  the  divine  word  is  to  be  explained  by  every  means  derived  from  human 
science,  but  in  subserviency  to  the  fear  of  God ;  that  nothing  must  be  so  in- 
terpreted as  to  become  inconsistent  with  the  analogy  of  faith,  i,  d.,  the  sum 
of  Christianity  founded  upon  clear  passages  of  Scripture,  by  which  he  proba- 
bly means  Lutheranism,  and  that  the  allegorical  method  is  admissible  only 
when  the  literal  sense  would  be  immoral,  unreasonable,  or  useless.  (/)  After 
the  bold  doubts  suggested  by  Luther  and  Oarolstadt,  respecting  some  parts  of 
the  canon,  there  were  no  disputes  on  that  subject  except  with  the  Catholics, 
on  the  manner  of  its  composition.  The  controversies  carried  on  with  regard 
to  the  origin  of  the  Masorctic  points,  and  the  purity  of  the  Greek  language 
in  the  New  Testament,  show  that  philological  studies  were  obliged  to  contend 
with  powerftil  prejudices.  But  after  the  establishment  of  the  Church  but  lilh 
tle  attention  was  bestowed  upon  the  original  basis  on  which  it  was  constructed, 
in  consequence  of  a  decided  preference  for  dogmatic  disputes.  Orotiua  was 
the  only  one  who,  as  a  pious  hamanist,  seems  to  have  made  any  attempts  to 
render  the  Scriptures  intelligible  to  his  contemporaries.  (^) 

§  880.     PhUotophy  and  Theosophy.    Mysticism  and  Practical  Christianity, 

Kromay^r,  de  WeigeHanismo,  Roflae-Cracianlsmo  et  Paraoela.  Lp«.  1669.  Colb&rg^  platon.  ber- 
■et  GhiisCeiith.  FrkC  n.  Lps.  169a  8  Tolt.  F.  DdiUtch^  d.  DAtarphil.  Mystic  innerb.  d.  loth.  K. 
(ZcitBch.  t  luth.  Th.  1341.  H.  &)  Af.  Carriire,  dle'phlL  Weltanschauung  d.  R«formationsieit  Stuttg. 
1847.  {IT.  ffallam,  H.  of  Lit  New  York.  1847.  EnJUUT*  Abridgment  of  Brncker^B  H.  of  PhU. 
Loud.  1791.  %  voIb.  4]    K,  F.  A.  SchOUng,  Prot  a.  PbiL  Uamb.  18I& 

The  reformers  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  philosophy,  and  felt  embit- 
tered toward  it  on  account  of  its  connection  with  Scholasticism,  {a)  It  was 
only  by  means  of  Melancthon^s  Class-Book  and  the  academic  corporation 
which  existed  at  that  time,  that  a  foimal  philosophic  science,  derived  from 
former  times  and  founded  principally  upon  Aristotle,  was  propagated  in  the 
Protestant  schools  as  the  handmaid  of  Theology.   The  speculations  of  Giordano 

e)  Especially  upon  Oelle8i^  the  Psalmr^  and  the  £[>.  to  the  OalatianB. 

d)  Lately  pobllshed  by  Tholuck  since  1881  in  2d  edit  Comp.  an  edit  of  MisoelL  writings,  by 
Iba  Mine  aatbor,  vol  II.  p.  SSOas. 

e)  FSs$9Un^  6eb.  Castellia  Frkf  1755. 

/)  Claris  Scl  8.  Baa.  1567.  Jen.  1674  2  vols.  A  often. 

g)  Annott  in  V.  T.  Par.  1644.  ed.  DoederlHn^  HaL  1776a.  8  Tola.  4.  Annott  in  N.  T.  Amst 
l«41ai.  S  Tolii.  f.  ed.  Windheim,  HaL  1769.  2  Th.  4. 

a)  <r.  ab  Slmcick^  de  varia  Arist  in  scholis  Protest  fortana  (p.  82a  before  his  edit  of  Lannol). 
JI^§rm^  Folgen  d.  BeC  t  PbiL  (Refl  Ulm.  1S19.  p.  114.)  oomp.  Oalle,  Melanctb.  p.  112. 
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Bruno  with  respect  to  the  all-uniting  and  all-embracing  divinity  were  mis- 
understood at  Wittenberg,  and  he  himself  was  burnt  at  Rome  (1600).  (h) 
Many  endeavored  to  solve  the  mystery  of  the  divine  nature  and  of  tlie 
world^s  organization  by  subtle  glances  into  the  depths  of  their  own  natures. 
FaracelsuSy  a  Swiss  physician  (d.  1541),  gave  to  these  efforts  a  wild  and  tor- 
tuous form  of  expression  in  images  drawn  from  nature,  and  terms  derived 
from  alchemy.  Without  regard  to  the  personal  objects  which  he  prosecuted 
in  an  empirical  manner,  we  find  that  he  opposed  the  learned  traditions  of  that 
period  by  lively  exhibitions  of  real  nature,  and  that  his  philosophy  aimed  to 
contemplate  God  as  he  exists  in  the  depths  of  nature,  as  he  is  in  himself,  and 
in  his  return  to  himself,  (c)  Valentine  Weigel  (d.  1588),  much  esteemed  as  a 
devout  pastor  in  Tschopau,  in  his  posthumous  theosophio  writings,  maintained 
that  all  outward  ecclesiastical  systems  are  of  no  value  when  compared  with 
the  internal  Spirit  which  God  gives  to  men,  and  represented  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  merely  as  allegories  by  which  the  hidden  relations  of  God  and 
the  universe  are  made  known.  {(I)  This  style  of  speculation  became  com- 
pletely developed  in  the  works  of  Jacob  Boehme  (d.  1624),  the  shoemaker  of 
Goerlitz,  as  the  tranquil,  pious  heart  and  penetrating  mind  of  the  German 
philosopher  endeavored  to  express  through  his  uncouth  language  and  limited 
education,  in  a  natural  imagery  which  is  sometimes  quite  insipid  and  some- 
times highly  poetic,  or  in  ecclesiastical  forms,  his  conception  of  the  early 
dawn  and  the  most  hidden  qualities  of  things,  of  the  process  by  which  man 
is  exalted  from  the  terrible  power  of  nature  to  the  bright  kingdom  of  love, 
and  of  the  infinitely  calm  First  Cause,  by  whose  blessedness  he  was  at  par- 
ticular moments  delightfully  filled.  All  existence,  even  the  divine,  appeared 
to  him  an  everlasting  progress  through  various  opposite  forces.  Being  per^ 
secuted  by  the  pastor  of  his  own  city,  he  chained  toleration  from  the  oon- 
sistory  in  Dresden.  Ilis  followers  love  frequently  to  contrast  the  exuberance 
of  his  pious  spirituality  with  the  formal  dependence  of  the  Church  upon  the 
outward  letter  of  the  Scriptures.  The  literary  position  which  should  be 
assigned  to  him  is  one  which  belongs  to  the  most  modern  school  of  poetry 
and  philosophy,  of  which  he  may  properly  be  regarded  as  the  prophet,  {t) 
Arndt  (d.  at  Celle,  1G21),  on  the  other  hand,  did  much  to  promote  internal 
Christianity  in  the  spirit  of  the  popular  mysticism  of  former  times.  (/)   That 

h)  Jordani  Brunt  Scrlpta  Id  unum  corpus  red.  Gfrorer^  Stattg.  1884.  \C.  BartKtlmti*^  i.  Bn- 
no.  Par.  184a  2  voK  &    See  Brit  Q.  Rev.  (Eel.  Mag.)  July,  1819.] 

c)  Schrr.  Ba.<^  1589i!«.  11  vols.  4.  Rixner  u.  Siber^  Leben  n.  Lehren  borQbxnter  Phjsiker.  ISIfc 
P  :.  n.  A.  Preu,  <L  Theol.  d.  Par.  in  AuazQg.  BrL  1849.  J£  £.  Letting^  Par.  a.  Leben  a.  D«iik«. 
Brl.  1889. 

d)  K  u.  Hau^poetill  Ncust  (Magd.)  ICll.  16ia  Captara  aorea,  d.  guldne  Griff  d.  L  AnLiDe 
Dlnge  ohno  Irrth.  zu  erkennen.  ICIS.  4  coinp.  Walch,  EinL  in  d.  K.  8treit  d.  lath.  K  toL  IT. 
p.  1U23SS.  • 

«)  Werke  durch  Gechtel,  Amat  (1C82.  2  vols.  4.)  1780.  6  Tola,  durch  Scbieb1er»  Lpi.  ISSlsa.  (  rok 
Stuttg.  1S85SS.  4  vols.  Lebcn  by  A.  v.  Franckenherg,  prefixed  to  the  Werken.  A.  E.  Vmht^h 
B.  Ildlb.  1S85.  J.  Ifamherger^  d.  Lehre  dcs  deat>chen  Pbil.  in  ayst  Auaz.  Munich.  1844.  F.  L 
WulUn^  J.  B.  Leben  u.  Lvhre.  Stuttg.  1836.  Tholuck,  J.  B.  vor  d.  Dresd.  OConsi^t  (Deotseba 
Zeitsch.  I  cbr.  Wiss.  1852.  N.  25.) 

/)  Yicr  BQcher  v.  wahron  Christenth.  p.  1605. 1.  compl.  ed.  Magd.  1609.  [Pbilad.  lS4i.  8.]  Paiadlei- 
OiirtL  voller  cbr.  Tugcnden.  1612.  and  often.  F.  Arndt,  J.  Arndt  Brl.  1838.  A,  WUdeiAakk^ 
J.  Arndt,  Lpa.  1847.  8  toI&    //.  L  PertB,  de  J.  Ar.  cjuaquo  llbrls  da  Tero  Christ  Hub.  ISftSL  4. 
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he  might  satisfy  those  who  were  staning  around  him,  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  discovery  of  the  philosopher's  stone.  He  was  at  one  time  de- 
posed for  the  martyr  zeal  which  he  showed  in  hehalf  of  exorcism,  and  from 
a  fear  of  the  action  of  a  living  spirit  he  was  accused  hy  the  orthodox  divines 
of  some  of  the  current  heresies,  (g)  But  during  the  dreary  period  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  and  even  down  to  our  own  times,  he  did  much  to  promote 
a  mild,  consoling  and  practical  form  of  Christianity  among  the  people.  With 
much  more  spirit,  Henry  Mueller  (d.  1675),  in  opposition  to  the  dumb  eccle- 
8iastic:d  idols  of  his  time,  proclaimed  in  Rostock  the  riches  of  divine  love 
which  are  found  in  Christianity.  (/«)  In  opposition  to  an  age  which  in  its 
zeal  for  Lutheranism  had  begun  to  lose  sight  of  Christianity,  Joh.  Val.  Ari" 
dreae  (d.  1654),  with  an  affectionate  spirit  but  with  satirical  humor,  after 
consecrating  himself  to  Christ,  took  a  stand  against  the  perverse  follies  of  the 
day.  (0  The  first  of  the  treatises  professing  to  be  by  Christian  Rosenkrenz, 
an  allegorical  and  mythical  personage,  respecting  a  secret  society  for  the  sub- 
jugation of  nature  and  the  spiritual  world  by  magical  arts,  was  unquestion- 
ably by  him,  and  the  two  others  must  have  proceeded  at  least  from  a  circle 
in  intimate  connection  with  him.  They  were  doubtless  designed  to  bo  a  fan- 
ciful satire  upon  a  peculiar  tendency  of  that  period,  to  which,  however,  they 
have  contributed  assistance  when  read  as  a  serious  history  by  persons  inclined 
to  such  folly,  (t)  The  real  object  of  Andreae,  however,  was  to  overthrow 
the  idols  of  literature  and  religion,  and  to  set  up  the  primitive  Christ  in  their 
stead,  (/)  and  in  the  distant  future  he  beheld  the  ideal  of  a  Christian  state,  a 
colony  of  Amdt's  Jerusalem,  in  which  a  community  of  goods  and  universal 
felicity  baaed  upon  morality  would  combine  an  education  for  an  earthly  state 
with  another  for  heaven,  (m)  The  mystic  theolo^cal  tendency  which  pre- 
vailed especially  in  Rostock  and  Strasbourg,  originated  in  an  attempt  to  adhere 
to  the  Christianity  of  the  heart  and  life,  in  opposition  to  one  which  had  be- 
oome  torpid  in  the  spell  of  the  Form  of  Concord,  and  other  magical  creeds. 

ff)  Luc  Otfiander^  fbeol.  Bedenken  il  chr.  treahon.  Erin.  T&b.  1024. 

A)  OeistL  Erqtiickstunden,  the  last  by  RuMicurm,  Ratzeb.  (1828.)  1881.  Hlmml.  Liobeaknaa,  last 
ed.  hy  Fiedler^  Lpa.  1881.  and  otliera.  Comp.  Arnold^  toL  L  p.  984. 

€)  Andr.  Vlt*  ab  Ipso  conscr.  e<L  RheinwaU^  Her.  1849.  (Uebcrs.  In  Seybold's  Sclbatbiogr.  Wln- 
terth.  1799.  vol.  II.)  W.  n<mbacK,  Andr.  u.  s.  Zelta.  Bri.  \%\9.—Andr.  Dictgn.  with  Praef.  by  Her- 
der.  L{Ml  1786.  M.  P.  Burk^  Verz.  nllcr  Schrr.  Andr.  T&b.  1793.  Andr.  entlarvter  Apep,  nebst 
Bcitr.  z.  KGeaeb.  d.  lA.  n.  17.  Jahrh.  by  C.  71  Pap^t^  Lps.  1827.  Die  Cbristenburg  t.  Andr.  ed.  by 
C  Grikiuisen,  Lpai  1886. 

k)  Cbjmlsehe  Hocbzelt  Christianl  Rosenkr.  a.  1459.  (after  1602.)  Strasb.  1616.  Fama  f^atemlta- 
Ms  d.  lubL  O.  d.  Boaenkreozer.  (1610.)  Cass.  1611  To  the  2  ed.  of  Cass.  1615.  is  added  Die  Confcstdon 
der  Br&derach.  R.  GL  Both  with  the  lat  orig.  of  the  Conf.  (ed.  by  J.  F.  v.  Meyer.)  Frkt  1827.— (?.  R 
Qukrauer^  ol  d.  YerC  n.  nrspr.  Sinn  d.  Fama  Fratemit  (Zeitscb.  f.  hist  Tb.  1852.  II.  2.) 

t)  InrttatJo  ad.  fhttemit  L  IL  Arg.  1616s.  Christ  societatis  idea.  Tub.  1620.  Vita  ed.  Rheinw. 
p.  100.  Epi  ad  Cotnenlam.  {Comen.  0pp.  Amst  1657.  p.  284.) 

m)  BeipubL  Cbristiano  politanae  deecriptlo.  Ai^  1619. 18.  Ouhrauer^  der  erste  deatsche  Staatft- 
roman.  (iVvte,  deatscbes  Mnseom.  1852.  N.  22.)  comp.  Arnold,  vol  L  p.  1114ss. 
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CHAP.  VI.— THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

Sarpi^  Pallavicini,  (p.  859.)  ViUe  et  res  gestae  FonUfleam  Rom.  et  Cardd.  anctoribos  Ciaeonia, 
Cabrera^  Victordlo.  Rom.  1680.  f.  L.  Ranke,  d.  r«im.  Papate,  ihre  Kirche  n.  Ihr.  BUat  Im  lA.  v. 
17.  Jabrh.  Bil.  (1884s6.)  188781.  8  toIsl  E^ds,  0.  d.  Bchlduale  d.  K.  &  d.  TrideoUnoin.  (T&K 
Qnartalsch.  1846.  H.  1.) 

§  881.     The  Popes  in  the  Age  of  the  Eeformatiofij  till  1586. 

Onufrio  Panvini^  Platlna  restltntus  c.  additlone.  Pontt  a  Sixto  IV.  nsqne  ad  Plam  IT.  Yen. 
1562.  i.  and  often.  A.  du  Chetne,  H.  des  Papes.  Par.  1646.  f.  cont  (till  Paul  V.)  p.  Fr.  du  Ch€tme^ 
Par.  165&  2  vols,  t  Ramhach,  Hist  d.  Pftpstei  (oont  bf  Bower,  10th  toI.)  Magd.  1778ii  9 
AbKhn.  4  {B.  JHatina^  Lives  of  the  Popes  from  the  time  of  Christ  to  Stxtus  IV.  transL  and  ooot 
till  1685.)  hy  P.  Ryeaut,  Lond.  1685.  f.  Botoer's  Liyes  of  the  Popes  till  1758,  cont  bj  &  J7.  Oxb 
till  now.  2  ed.  New  York.  1885.  8  vols,  a] 

During  the  contests  between  France  and  Spain  for  the  possesion  of  Italy, 
Leo  X.  formed  an  alliance  with  the  emperor,  and  died  exulting  over  their 
common  victory  (Dec.  1st,  1521),  and  with  the  reputation  of  having  ex- 
hausted the  revenues  of  tliree  pontificates.  Hadrian  VI.  (1522-23),  of 
Utrecht,  an  ardent  literary  man,  but  with  no  taste  for  art  and  poetry,  a  pre- 
ceptor of  the  emperor,  and  twice  regent  of  Spain,  though  regarding  his  pos- 
session of  sovereign  authority  as  the  most  unfortunate  circumstance  of  his 
life,  came  to  the  papal  chair  entirely  unacquaint^  with  Roman  affairs,  or  the 
various  intrigues  of  that  period  with  respect  to  Italy,  an4  became  most  pain- 
fully conscious  of  the  dependence  of  even  the  best  of  men  upon  the  times  in 
which  they  live.  The  efforts  he  put  forth  for  the  deliverance  of  Rhodes 
from  the  hands  of  the  Turks  were  utterly  unsuccessful,  and  he  finally  died 
under  the  burden  of  his  official  duties,  (a)  Clement  VIL  (1528-S4),  a  natu- 
ral son  of  Julian  de  Medici,  made  an  earnest  but  ineffectual  effort  for  the 
independence  of  Italy  (p.  881).  Rome  was  once  more  plundered  by  the  bar- 
barians, and  the  vicar  of  Christ  was  obliged  to  pay  dearly  for  the  procession 
which  the  emperor  contrived  for  his  liberation.  He  was,  however,  success- 
ful in  his  policy  of  employing  the  imperial  forces  to  secure  the  possession  of 
Florence  as  an  inheritance  of  his  family,  and  in  elevating  his  niece  to  the 
throne  of  France.  (5)  Paul  III,  (Farnese,  1584-49)  was  himself  acquainted 
with  polite  literature,  and  honored  it  in  others ;  he  adorned  the  city  of  Rome 
with  many  works  of  art,  exhausted  his  resources  in  unfortunate  schemes  to 
acquire  principalities  for  his  sons  and  grandsons,  and  by  subsidies  against  the 
Protestants  laid  the  foundation  for  the  load  of  debt  under  which  the  States 
of  the  Church  have  since  groaned.  He  soon,  however,  became  alarmed  at 
the  sudden  success  of  the  emperor,  and  subsequently,  as  far  as  was  possible 
for  a  pope,  he  acted  in  political  concert  with  the  Protestants.  He  appointed 
to  the  office  of  cardinal  men  of  profound  piety,  and  committed  to  their  hands 
the  duty  of  forming  a  plan  for  the  reformation  of  the  Church.  They  repre- 
sented the  papacy  as  the  true  source  of  all  abuses,  and  proposed  measures 
against  the  secularization  of  ecclesiastical  offices  and  endowments,  and  against 
the  incompetency  and  immorality  of  the  clergy.  Such  a  plan  the  cardinals 
concluded  should  be  introduced,  only  very  gradually,  and  with  great  secrecy. 

a)  Biographies  by  Giovio  and  others  in  Surmann.  (p.  874.) 
h)  ZiegUr^  H.  Clem.  (JSchdhwm^  Amoenn.  H.  ecc  vol  I.  p.  210.) 
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The  knowledge  of  it,  however,  was  betrayed  to  the  Protestants,  was  pub- 
lished by  them  to  show  how  mooh  even  their  adversaries  had  conceded,  and 
was  commented  npon  by  Luther  with  unreasonable  raillery,  and  the  pope 
found  it  better  to  introduce  the  inquisition  instead  of  the  Reformation,  (c) 
Julius  IIL  (Del  Monte,  1560-55),  with  an  impudent  affectation  of  modesty, 
attempted  to  justify  his  elevation  of  the  keeper  of  his  monkeys  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  cardinal,  and  although  abundantly  competent  to  the  duties  of  his 
station,  spent  the  whole  period  of  his  pontificate  in  enjoying  himself  in  his  beau- 
tiful villa.  There  was,  however,  a  party  continually  becoming  more  power- 
Ad,  which  was  convinced  that  the  Church  could  never  be  delivered  but  by 
piety  and  a  rigid  morality.  Their  first  choice  fell  upon  Marcellus  11.  (1555), 
bat  he  was  destined  by  Providence  barely  to  make  his  appearance  in  the 
papal  chair.  ((7)  Paul  IV,  (Carafia,  1555-59)  brought  to  the  throne  the 
gloomy  severity  of  an  octogenarian  monk,  and  was  inflexibly  strict  toward 
himself,  toward  others,  and  even  toward  his  guilty  nephews,  but  proved  him- 
self a  terrible  enemy  to  heretics,  and  gathered  around  himsdf  a  shadow  of  the 
ancient  hierarchy.  For  a  while  his  patriotic  feelings  obtained  the  mastery, 
and  induced  him  to  form  an  alliance  with  France  to  effect  the  liberation  of  Italy 
from  the  power  of  Spain.  A  heretic  infantry  defended  Rome  against  a  Catholic 
army,  and  nothing  but  Philip^s  piety  toward  his  Church  prompted  him  to  grant 
Hie  pope  an  honorable  peace.  On  the  day  he  died,  his  statue  was  mutilated 
by  the  people,  and  the  house  of  the  inquisition  was  reduced  to  ashes,  (e) 
Pint  IV,  (Medici  of  Milan,  1559-65),  condescending  and  pleasant  as  he  was 
Ify  nature,  allowed  all  the  measures  adopted  by  his  predecessor  to  remain  in 
fbroe,  established  the  papal  authority  by  his  moderation  and  conciliatory  con- 
Qnct  toward  the  princes,  conceded  the  use  of  the  cap  in  Austria  as  far  as  the 
German  princes  and  bishops  thought  it  needfhl  for  their  country,  and  sus- 
tained the  heroic  efforts  of  the  Knights  of  St  John  for  the  deliverance  of 
Malta.  (/)  The  Dominican  Pins  V,  (Ghislieri,  1566-72),  a  pious  judge  in 
an  matters  connected  with  morality  and  heresy,  realized  as  much  as  possible 
in  the  court  and  the  Church  generally,  the  ideal  of  the  rigidly  devout  party, 
encouraged  the  violent  and  sanguinary  measures  then  adopted  against  the 
Protestants,  and  as^^isted  in  gaining  the  naval  victory  of  Lepanto  against  the 
Turks,  {g)  Gregoi-y  XIII,  (Buoncompagno,  1572-^5)  established  learned  eccle- 
siastical schools  especially  for  missions,  corrected  the  book  of  canon  law  by  ap- 
peals to  the  original  authorities  (p.  23C),  and  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  was 
made  to  harmonize  with  the  solar  year.  (A)   In  consequence  of  his  attempt  to 


tf)  {i4.  J/.  Qnirinx)  Ima^  opt  PonUfleis  expreiu  In  gestU  P.  IIL  Brix.  1746.  4.    On  tlie  oUwr 

i:  KieMng,  £p^  de  gesUs  P.  Lps.  1747.  4.  ScKelhom,  Ep.  IL  de  emendaoda  Ecc  Tur.  174a 
WaUh  Tol.  XVL  p.  2894fia.  c£  Bulla  Reformat  Paul!  IIL  ad  Hist  Cone  Trid.  i>erUnena,  concepta, 
ooB  Tolgata,  «d.  CUiusen^  ITavn.  1880.  4.  [NoceMity  of  Ref  presented  to  the  Diet  of  Speyer,  Letter 
of  Pani  IIL  to  Charles  V..  and  Calvin's  Pwemarks.  transL  by  Beveridge^  Philad.  1885.  18.] 

d)  P.  PuUdoH  de  vita  Marc  IL  comnientar.  Bom.  1744  4. 

r)  A,  Caraccioli,  CoL  hist  do  vita  P.  IV.  CoL  1612.  4.  F.  Magii  Disqq.  hist  de  P.  IV.  inealpaU 
▼Ita.  Neap.  K71  f.    Bromato,  Storia  di  Paolo  IV.  Bom.  1748.  2  voLk  4. 

/)  L^nardl  Or.  de  laudib.  Pli  IV.  Pad.  IWJS. 

(?)  //.  Catma,  Viu  del  P.  Pio  V.  Rom.  15S«.  A.  J.  A.  GabuUi  de  vita  PU  V.  Rom.  1606i  t 
(Acta  SS.  Mi^j.  Th.  L  ^  616.)  A.  Baovii  P.  V.  Rom.  1672.  t  P.  A.  Mqfeiy  Vita  di  8.  Pla  Ven. 
171S.  4.    Mendhanu,  Life  of  8.  Pins  V.  Lond.  1885. 

A)  Comp.  F.  Piptr^  Oesch.  d.  Oaterfestes  &  d.  Kalenderreform.  Brl.  1845. 
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relieve  the  finances  of  the  state  by  restoring  long-forgotten  feudal  ten  ores 
which  he  had  no  power  to  enforce,  he  revived  old  party  dissensions,  and 
increased  the  number  of  the  banditti  until  they  openly  took  the  field  as  an 
organized  army,  (t) 

§  882.     IgnatiuB  de  Loyola^  1491-1566. 

L  Ribadefuira^  (according  to  tbo  account  of  Consalvns)  TItm  Ignat  Keap.  1572.  and  often. 
Mnffei^  (according  to  the  acooant  of  Polancus)  de  vita  ct  morib.  Ignat  L.  Rom.  1565.  4.  and  oAca. 
C£  Acta  8S.  JnL  vol  TIL  p.  409. 

IL  Bvuhours^  Vie  de  8.  I^ac<>.  Par.  (1679.  4.)  16S0.  trans,  by  Haza-Radlitz.  Tien.  l^kSS.  GenM, 
Leben  d.  h.  Ign.  ▼.  L.  Inni^r.  l$47.->/7(rfn^,  Loben  I.  "L.  Rost  1721.  F.  KorHtm^  Ent«teliQB|9- 
gesch.  d.  J.  O.  Mannh.  1843.  [/.  Taylor.  Loyola  and  JesniUsm  in  Ita  Radimenta.  Lond.  1S49.  a  K 
W.  GrinjMd^  Hist  of  tbo  Jesuits.  Lond.  1853.  8.  T.  J.  Bum,  Gesch.  d.  Ordena  d.  J.  only  Part  L  li 
pnblished.  Lps.  1858.] 

Don  Inigo  de  Loyola^  a  native  of  the  mountains  in  the  Basque  provinces 
of  Spain,  was  thrown  upon  a  sick-bed  in  consequence  of  severe  wounds  re- 
ceived during  the  heroic  defence  of  Pampeluna  (1521),  and  while  reading 
the  history  of  the  saints,  became  filled  with  a  longing  to  acquire,  like  St. 
Francis,  a  glorious  crown  in  heaven  by  earthly  sufferings.    Having  been 
betrothed  as  a  spiritual  Amadis  to  the  Holy  Virgin,  he  endeavored  by  ex- 
treme self-denials  and  temptations  to  acquire  an  education  and  sphere  of 
activity  worthy  of  such  a  knighthood.     With  six  companions  in  the  Cburdi 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  at  Montmartre  (1534),  besides  taking  the  ordinary  monas- 
tic vows,  he  solemnly  pledged  himself  to  take  care  of  himself,  to  minister  to 
pilgrims,  to  seek  the  conversion  of  the  Saracens,  and  to  receive  with  tbe 
most  confiding  obedience  every  command  which  the  Holy  Father  might 
impose  with  respect  to  any  sphere  of  duty.    After  much  reflection,  Pew/ 
///.  (1540)  granted  this  Society  of  Jesus^  wliich  at  first  consisted  of  but  sixty 
members,  his  permission  to  devote  themselves  as  a  community  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  soul  in  the  Christian  life  and  faith,  and  as  a  military  com- 
pany to  the  extension  of  Christian  truth,  {a)    Ignatius  was  elected  the  firat 
general  of  the  order,  and  he  obtained  for  it  (1545)  all  the  privileges  of  tbe 
mendicant  friars.    He  soon  saw  it  extending  into  all  parts  of  Europe,  and 
under  the  conduct  of  Xavier,  developing  its  operations  for  the  conversion  of 
the  heathen  beyond  the  ocean.    The  mind  of  Ignatius  was  somewhat  con- 
tracted, but  he  possessed  an  indomitable  will,  and  his  whole  life  was  spent  io 
the  relief  of  the  sick,  the  instruction  of  children,  and  the  care  of  souk   He 
endeavored  always  to  keep  his  mind  so  occupied  with  spiritual  exercises,  that 
his  religious  feelings  and  his  imagination  were  in  continual  excitement,  umI 
yet  were  firmly  held  in  a  ^ven  direction,  (b) 

*)  M.  A.  Ciappi,  Comp.  delle  attioni  e  s.  tIU  di  Gr.  Bom.  (1591.)  169d.  4.    J.  Sompkmi  H.  p*- 
tif.  Gr.  DUL  1685.    Jf<J^H,  Ann.  Gr.  Kooi.  1742.  2  vols.  4 

a)  Litt  apost,  qnibus  institntio,  confirm,  ot  varia  privill  oontinentor  S.  J.  Antr.  1085. 

b)  Exercitia  spirituaUa  S.  P.  Ign.  Loyolae.  Antv.  1688.  and  often.  Lond.  1888.    Diieetoctam  is 
exerc  spir.  Antv.  1688. 
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§  883.    Jesuitism. 

L  CoDStltottones  Soc  Jesn.  (Rom.  1588.)  Antu.  1685.  (Corpas  institatornm  S.  J.  Anta.  1708.  2 
Tola.  4.)  Institntom  8.  J.  Praf.  1757.  2  vols.  i.  Hist  S.  J.  Auctore  Orlandino,  (Rom.  1615.)  Sac- 
ehino,  Po^HO,  Jutmicio,  Cordai>a,  Antu.  1620.  1760.  6  vol&  f. 

IL  Hist  de  ]a  comp.  do  Jtens.  P«r.  1740.  4  vola.  and  often.  Hist  Ehrentempel  d.  OceelL  J. 
Vien.  1S41.— iff.  a  DalltTS,  H.  of  tho  Jesuits.  Lond.  1S16.  2  vola  Mit  ErI.  (v.  F.  v.  Kert.)  D&aseld. 
1S20.  2  vols.  n.  Nachtr.  MQnch.  1621.— .SL  Sugenheim,  Qesch.  d.  Jc&  in  Deutschl  Frk£  1S48.  2  vols.— 
R,  UoMpiniani  IL  Jesuitica.  (Tig.  1619.)  Oen.  1670.  f.  Ilarenberg,  pragm.  Gesicb.  d.  O.  d.  J.  Hal. 
1760.  2  vols.  (AdMutiQ)  Vrs.  e.  Gesch.  d  J.  Brl.  u.  Hal.  1760a.  2  vols.  P.  P.  Wolf,  allg.  Oesch.  d.  J. 
(ZOr.  17899BL)  Lpsw  1803.  4  vols.  SpitOet,  u.  Oesch.  u.  Verf.  d.  J.  O.  Lps.  1817.  [Cretinean  Joly,  Hist 
ret  poL  et  lit  de  la  Comp.  d.  J.  Par.  1846.  2  ed.  6  vols.  12.  A.  SUinmetz^  Hist  of  J.  from  the  Germ. 
Philad.  1840.  S  vols.  Rtitaignan^  Life  and  Inst  of  J.  New  York.  12.  £.  Duller^  J.  as  they  were 
and  are,  from  the  Germ.  Lond.  1S45. 12.  W.  If.  RuU^  Celebrated  Jei^uita,  Xavier,  Lajnez^  Garnett 
BelUrmine,  Schall,  and  Gruber.  Lond.  1853.  8.  Michelet  &  Quinet^  The  J.  from  the  Fr.  New  York. 
1S42.  12.    J.  Poynder,  H.  of  the  J.  Lond.  1816.  2  vola.  8vo.] 

A  few  sagacious  and  enthusiastic  spirits  connected  with  the  order,  well 
anderstood  the  peculiar  wants  of  the  age,  and  hy  a  dexterous  adaptation  of 
it  to  these,  even  under  the  administration  of  its  second  General  Lainez  (d. 
1564),  it  became  conscious  of  its  general  power  to  maintain  the  cause  of  the 
hierarchy  against  Protestantism,  whether  within  or  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Roman  Church.  Before  any  could  become  members,  they  were  required  to 
pass  through  a  novitiate,  in  which  they  were  severely  and  appropriately 
tested.  Of  the  actual  members,  some  were  called  scholastics,  others  coac^u- 
tors,  secular  or  spiritual,  and  only  a  few  choice  spirits  reached  the  perfect 
dignity  of  the  Professed.  From  the  latter  were  chosen  the  principal  oflScers, 
the  Superiors,  and  the  Provincials,  constituting  a  well  organized  train  of 
authorities  up  to  the  General  of  the  Order  in  Rome  with  his  assistant  Coun- 
cil. Every  individual  was  powerful  in  his  appropriate  sphere,  but  in  every 
act  he  was  closely  watched  and  guarded  lest  he  should  transcend  his  proper 
limits.  So  perfect  was  the  obedience  inculcated  by  a  long  course  of  disci- 
pline, and  strengthened  by  every  spiritual  means,  that  with  the  exception  of 
some  internal  storms,  a  single  arbitrary  but  inflexible  will  controlled  every 
movement  of  the  order  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  And  yet,  although  each 
individual  possessed  no  more  will  of  his  own  than  the  particular  members  of 
tho  human  body,  he  expected  to  be  placed  in  precisely  that  position  in  which 
his  talents  would  be  best  developed  for  the  common  benefit,  in  exercises  of 
monastic  devotion,  in  literary  and  scientific  pursuits,  in  the  secular  life  of 
courts,  or  in  strange  adventures  and  eminent  offices  among  savage  nations. 
All  became  accustomed  to  regard  the  order  as  their  only  home,  and  their 
superiors  as  their  only  providence.  The  movements  of  this  order  were  not 
impeded  by  the  clumsy  machinery  of  ancient  monasticism,  for  it  had  at  its 
command  all  kinds  of  ecclesiastical  dispensations,  and  as  a  third  kind  of 
monasticism,  completely  restored  to  the  various  occupations  of  the  world,  it 
entered  into  every  relation  of  social  and  secular  life,  {a)  At  the  close  of  the 
century  in  which  it  was  established,  by  the  multitude  of  its  members  engaged 
in  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  appointed  to  be  the  guardians  of  princes,  it 
had  become  the  most  important  power  in  the  Catholic  Church.  The  Jesuits 
also  endeavored  to  become  proficient  in  every  kind  of  intellectual  cultivation. 


a)  n,  V.  OrtUy  d.  Wescn  d.  Jea.  Ordena.  p.  18d9. 
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as  the  only  way  to  obtain  ascendency  in  the  world  of  mind.  But  although 
they  had  among  them  a  multitude  of  learned  men  in  every  department  of  lit- 
eratare,  the  corse  of  their  stmggle  against  human  freedom  rested  upon 
them,  and  not  a  single  great  work  was  given  by  them  to  the  world.  Fnll 
of  pomp  as  their  churches  generally  were,  very  little  genuine  taste,  and 
scarcely  any  true  works  of  art,  were  to  be  seen^  and  they  seemed  like  post- 
humous sons  of  their  parent  Catholicism.  They  gave  their  countenance  to 
every  fantastic  and  gloomy  superstition,  though  it  must  be  conoeded  that  it 
was  a  Jesuit  whose  tender  spirit  moved  him  to  be  the  first  to  arouse  the 
people  by  his  awakening  appeals  against  the  abominations  €fi  the  trids  of  the 
witches,  (b)  In  spite  of  the  ill-will  of  the  other  orders,  and  the  suspicion 
of  some  governments,  public  sentiment  in  Catholic  countries  was  in  their 
favor.  But  in  their  efforts  to  become  all  things  to  all  men,  and  to  make  the 
way  of  salvation  easy,  some  of  them  indulged  in  an  inconsiderate  lK)ldnes8  of 
assertion,  which  was  not  properly  rebuked  by  their  leaders,  and  thus  their 
enemies  found  occasion  for  accusing  them  of  maintaining  the  hiersrohical 
views  of  former  times  (p.  884)  respecting  the  inferior  importance  of  ordinary 
duties  in  comparison  with  the  attainment  of  a  supreme  object,  of  pvttinf 
forth  general  maxims  dangerous  to  the  security  of  all  laws,  and  of  oomposinf 
a  science  of  casuistry,  in  which  pedantry  and  frivolity  were  equally  eonspies- 
ous,  but  which  seriously  impaired  the  inviolability  of  the  moral  law.  (c) 

§  884.     The  Council  of  Trent,    Dee,  18, 1545-J^.  4,  1568. 

L  Canones  et  deer.  C.  Trid.  Bom.  1664  4.  uid  oft  ed.  Jod.  le  Plat,  Lot.  1770  4  Ifft  tSBt  Aec 
B.  Congr.  Card.  Cone  Trid.  Interpretnm  Beeolutioiief  et  Ooutltt  PostiC  nctmtimm  ad  jaaeoanuit 
spect  ed.  Aem.  L.  Jiichter,  Lp&  1853.  [Canons  and  Decrees  of  the  (Eesncn.  Co«ncll  vt  Treat 
transl.  by  J.  Waterteorth,  srlth  Essays  on  the  Hist,  of  the  Council.  Lood.  ISIS.  8.}— (/*.  et  J.  du  Puf) 
Instructions  et  missives  des  Rofs  de  France  et  de  )eur&  Arobats.  eC  antres  actes  eoncem.  le  Geae  df 
Tr.  Par.  (1607.)  ed.  4.  1654.  4  Lett  et  M^muires  dt  Fr.  d€  Varga*^  ete.  trad.  |».  M.  dt  Vamr, 
Amst  1699.  lat  fee  Schramm^  BransT.  1704  4.  Monn.  ad  Hbt  C  Tr.  spect  aroplias.  Col  cpi  Jod. 
U  PUit,  Lov.  17S1-7.  7  vols.  4  G.  J.  Ptancky  Anecdota  ad  II.  C.  Tr.  Qott  1791-18ia  25.  FaMc;  J. 
Mendham^  Memoirs  of  the  Conndl  of  Trent  Load.  1884  4  Acta  C  Tr.  ab  a.  15<9.  a  Gahr.  fWr* 
dinale  Paleotto  doecr.  ed.  Jfendham^  Lond.  1842.  [Tfaa  Couactt  of  Tr.  and  Its  pvoeeedlofa.  (Fita 
Board  of  Publ.)  Phflad.  1885. 18.] 

IL  Sarjfi,  PaUiivicini  (p.  869.)  [P.  P.  Sarpi,  H.  of  the  C.  of  Tr.  transl.  by  A  XrmK  Load 
1676.  f.  P.  S.  Pallavicini,  II.  da  Cone,  du  Trente.  Montrouge.  1844  8  vob.  8.]  Campc  J.  JY.  MrUekar, 
Benrth.  d.  Controversen  Sarpi's  a.  Pall.  TQb.  18M.  3  rols.  L.  SU,  du  Pin,  H.  da  CL  de  TmM. 
Bmx.  1721.  3  volsi  4  Stlig,  vollst  Hist  des  Tr.  Cone.  Ual  17418&  8  Toto^  4  ^.  M.  &»sdU,  Gmk. 
d.  C.  I.  Tr.  Ratlsb.  1840.  2  vols.  Wwttnberg  (p.  277.)  vol  III.  IV.  J.  T.  L  Daw,  Oasch.  d.  Tr.  C 
Jen.  1846.  [Burtgener,  Hist  of  C.  of  Trent  firom  the  Oerm.  Load.  1882.  ^  A,  L.  McAUtt  Cwaot» 
and  Decrees  of  the  C.  of  Trent  BerL  185a  9.] 

The  general  council  long  called  for  by  the  nations  of  Enrope  to  restore 
peace  to  the  Chnrch,  and  to  reform  its  abuses  by  a  process  accordant  with 
legal  forms,  was  finally  convened  by  Paul  III.    The  objects  expressed  in  tbe 

h)  {Fr.  Spee)  Cautlo  criminalis  &  de  process,  a  8a|;aa.  Bint  1681.  Frc£  1682.  aad  alkea. 

c)  Especially  after  Th.  Sanchm,  de  sacramento  matrim.  Gen.  1592.  8  rote,  and  oft.  A,^S^ 
har,  L  The«>l.  moraUa,  24  S.  J.  Doctorlbus  reeeratna.  Lugd.  1646.  and  oft— Satire:  Monlu  prtrtts 
S.  J.  Notobirgac  (Krakau>  1612.  and  oft— JT  ChemniHus,  TheoL  Jesavltar.  praee.  «app.  Lj*  I*** 
Doctrinae  Jesuitar.  praec  capp.  oonfhtata.  Bupellae  ed.  2.  1584  {O.  Seioppiu*)  AaatooiiaS.  J- 1^ 
4  (A1  PerraiiU)  La  Morale  des  J6s.  extralte  de  leurs  llvreo.  Modsl  1669.  8  rolaL  12.  /.  JDUndorf- 
d.  Moral  u.  Politik  d.  J.  Darmst  1840.— Defence :  J.  R  Leu,  Beitrr.  z.Wardig.  d  J.  O.  (afttr  II jUcr ) 
Luc.  1840.    F.  J.  Bu99,  Die  GeeeUsch.  J.  Mainr  185&  Abth.  L 
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tenos  of  the  call  were  to  exterminate  heretics,  and  to  secure  dcfinitiyelj  the 
internal  unity  of  the  Church,  in  the  Romish  sense  of  these  terms.  It  was 
opened  at  Trent  just  as  war  had  been  declared  against  the  Protestants,  but 
after  the  emperor's  Tictories,  the  pope  saw  that  the  imperial  influence  was 
greater  in  a  council  assembled  in  a  German  territory  than  that  of  the  Holy 
l^irit.  The  place  of  meeting  was  therefore  changed  to  Bologna  (1547),  un- 
der the  pretenoe  of  danger  firom  a  pestilence,  and  when  the  imperial  bishops 
still  remained  at  Trent,  it  was  adjourned  to  1548.  Julius  III,  so  far  yielded 
to  the  threats  and  promises  of  the  emperor,  that  he  ordered  the  synod  to 
ecmtinue  its  sessions  at  Trent  on  May  1, 1551.  Some  Protestant  delegates 
liad  already  arrived,  and  others  were  on  their  way,  when  for  fear  of  Maurice 
«f  Saxony,  the  assembly  adjourned  April  28th,  1552,  for  two  years.  It  was 
not,  however,  reassembled  until  by  order  of  Pius  lY.,  Jan.  8, 1562.  The 
erder  of  business  for  the  assembly,  after  every  thing  that  could  produce  any 
noolleotion  of  Basle  was  set  aside,  was  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  pre- 
ading  legates.  The  twenty-five  sessions  were  merely  public  solemnities,  at 
wluch  the  decrees  debated  and  prepared  in  the  committees  were  openly  pro- 
oUimed.  The  decrees  were  passed  by  a  m^'ority  of  the  bishops  and  generals 
oC  orders  present  at  the  time,  of  which  the  Italians  were  more  numerous 
than  all  the  other  nations  together.  The  opposition,  especially  of  the  French 
and  Spanish  bishops,  became  sometimes  very  formidable,  and  by  these  the  de- 
mands of  the  Protestant  deputies  were  welcomed  with  much  favor,  (a) 
Even  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Protestants  respecting  the  Scriptures 
aad  justification,  or  views  consistent  with  them,  found  some  to  advocate 
them,  (b)  and  the  emperor,  with  the  French  king,  made  important  demands 
fivr  a  reformation ;  but  when  this  liberal  party  was  seen  to  have  become 
Protestant,  or  were  frightened  by  finding  themselves  tending  toward  that 
result,  the  papal  party  by  treaties  with  the  courts  and  with  individual  pre- 
lates obtained  a  complete  victory,  (c)  Decrees  respecting  doctrines,  and  de- 
crees for  the  reformation  of  the  Church,  were  after  the  fourth  session 
published  alternately.  The  former  contained  a  revision  of  the  previous  sys- 
tems of  doctrine,  and  as  far  as  the  dogmas  of  the  middle  ages  advocated  by 
the  different  theological  schools  could  be  made  to  harmonize,  they  were 
stamped  with  the  seal  of  infallibility,  and  most  of  the  Protestant  deviations 
from  them  were  condemned.  In  the  decrees  for  reformation,  many  salutar}' 
rules  were  adopted  for  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  Church,  and 
many  canons  of  the  ancient  Church  were  revived.  These  decrees  were  all 
oonfirmed  by  Pius  lY.,  who  reserved  to  himself  the  papal  prerogative  of  ex- 
plaining them  as  he  pleased.  The  Synod  of  Trent  was  accepted  uncondition- 
ally by  most  of  the  Italian  States,  by  Portugal,  Poland,  and  the  emperor ;  and 
with  a  reservation  of  the  royal  prerogatives  by  Spain,  Naples,  and  Belgium ; 
with  some  exceptions  by  Switzerland  and  Hungary ;  and  only  so  far  as  re- 
spects doctrines  by  France,  (d) 


a)  VargMt  Lett  etMdm.  p.  468a.     W$iMnberg^  vol.  IIL  p.  811m. 

b)  Sarpi  L  IL  p.  849s&  822as.    Pallavieini  VIII,  It  4    ndrmayr,  Taachenb.  t  vaterL  Geech. 
1881  pi  180MI       0)  RanJU,  Pipete.  vol.  L  p.  SSSss. 

<i)  Oouray^r^  H.  de  1*  reception  da  C.  de  Trente.  Anut  lT5d. 
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§  886.    Sixtus  V.    April  27,  1686-^ w^.  27, 1690. 

Sobardi,  BixU  T.  gesU  qainqncnnalia.  Bom.  1500.  4.  Leii,  ViU  di  Sisto  Y.  Looaoiul  16C9.  f 
Tb.  later  in  8  vols,  and  often,  tsp.  In  Fr.  Par.  1708.  2  vols.  Defended  with  a  partisan  fpirit  \j  C 
TempegU,  Storia  della  Tita  e  geste  di  Sisto  T.  Bom.  1755.  2  Tola.  4.  Comjk.  Bante^  Pkpele.  toI 
IIL  p.  817». 

Felix  Peretti  made  his  way  from  the  herd  to  the  throne  by  his  pious  zed 
as  a  Franciscan,  a  preacher,  and  an  inquisitor,  and  when  a  cardinal  nnder  the 
name  of  Montalto  (after  1676),  by  an  humble  deportment  and  a  complete 
renunciation  of  his  natural  and  impetnous  love  of  command.  The  style  in 
which  this  contrast  between  his  earlier  and  his  later  life  is  mentioned  in 
popular  accounts,  only  shows  by  what  qualities  and  conduct  the  people  of  that 
period  generally  believed  that  the  triple  crown  could  beet  be  won.  Having 
attained  this  highest  point  of  his  ambition,  Sirtus  V.  thought  that  nothing 
was  impossible  for  him,  and  while  grasping  with  his  utmost  power  every 
thing  actual  and  possible,  he  busied  himself  with  the  most  fantastic  and  stu- 
pendous plans.  The  utmost  that  human  power  and  sagacity  could  do  was 
accomplished  by  him  in  maintaining  the  papal  authority,  in  opposition  to 
princes  who  were  either  contending  for  the  Reformation,  or  bad  already 
made  peace  with  its  friends.  Instead  of  vainly  attempting  to  put  down  here- 
tics, he  concluded  that  he  might  profitably  make  use  of  them  in  firmly  bind- 
ing the  Catholic  kings  to  the  interests  of  the  papal  see.  But  in  the  contest 
between  France  and  Spain,  he  saw  only  a  contention  between  the  milder  and 
the  more  ri^d  parties  in  the  great  Gatholic  body  itself^  and  hence  bis  atten- 
tion was  distracted  and  his  practical  energy  was  enfeebled.  Under  his  direc- 
tion the  banditti  were  completely  destroyed ;  by  the  exercise  of  an  inexorable 
and  almost  barbarous  severity  the  authority  of  law  was  re-established  in  his 
territories ;  a  wise  system  was  put  in  practice  for  the  support  of  the  poor; 
industry  was  awakened ;  the  Vatican  library  attained  a  magnificent  size;  vari- 
ous works  in  biblical  literature  were  printed  ;  the  printing-preas  in  tlie  Vati- 
can for  the  publication  of  all  that  has  reached  us  from  the  ancient  Chordi, 
beginning  with  the  Scriptures,  wa!\  establbhed ;  the  vast  works  of  antiquity 
were  rescued  from  their  rubbish,  as  far  at  least  as  they  could  become  usefal 
in  illustrating  the  triumphs  of  the  cross ;  and,  although  he  placed  by  the  side 
of  these  many  new  edifices  not  unworthy  of  the  association,  and  even  ea- 
riched  his  relative.^,  he  left  behind  him  a  vast  treasure  in  the  castle  ci  St 
Angelo,  from  loans  and  an  increased  sale  of  offices,  to  be  used  by  hb  snocess- 
ors  only  in  circumstances  strictly  defined.  His  government  was  not  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  of  the  Roman  people,  and  the  Jesuits,  whom  he  hated,  did 
much  to  curtail  his  reputation,  if  not  his  life.  But  so  profound  and  so  poetio 
was  the  impression  which  he  produced  upon  his  contemporaries,  that  even  b 
his  own  age  his  hopes,  his  achievements,  and  his  fortunes  became  inoorpo- 
rated  in  various  forms  among  the  legends  of  the  people. 

§  386.    Popes  of  the  Seventeenth  Century, 

Clement  VIIL  (Aldobrandini,  1692-1606)  was  in  the  sight  (rf*  God  and 
man  a  priest  of  extraordinary  piety  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense  of  that  word. 
In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  rigidly  Catholic  party,  with  a  wise  ostenta- 
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tion  he  absolved  Henry  lY.  from  papal  excommnnioatioD,  and  thereby  formed 
a  needfnl  coanterbalance  to  the  oppressive  friendship  of  Spain.  He  was 
obliged  to  act  with  zeal  against  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  yet  toward  indi- 
yidual  Protestants  he  exhibited  many  tokens  of  personal  friendship.  His 
inflaence  upon  France,  Spain,  and  Savoy  was  that  of  a  prince  of  peace ;  bnt 
when  the  tme  house  of  Este  had  become  extinct,  he  took  possession  of  Fer- 
rara  as  an  escheated  fief,  by  military  force,  preceded  by  the  terrors  of  an  ex- 
eommnnication.  By  such  means  a  termination  was  given  to  the  exercise  of 
arbitrary  power  in  Ferrara,  bnt  with  it  also  ceased  the  cheerful  splendor  of  a 
oonrt  adorned  by  knights,  art,  and  literature,  (a)  Paul  V,  (Borghese,  1605-21) 
regarded  himself  as  the  appointed  instrument  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  render 
the  decretals  of  his  predecessors  equal  in  authority  to  divine  laws,  in  an  age 
which  he  misunderstood.  This  produced  many  disagreements  between  him 
and  the  different  Italian  states,  respecting  the  limits  of  jurisdiction  possessed 
hy  the  spiritual  courts.  With  Venice,  where  the  power  of  the  state  was  held 
in  the  highest  esteem,  this  controversy  proceeded  to  an  open  rapture  when  the 
pope  demanded  that  certain  clergymen  who  had  been  condemned  for  some 
capital  offences,  should  be  delivered  up  to  him,  and  that  a  law  should  be  re- 
pMled  by  which  an  increase  of  the  property  of  the  Ghurch  in  real  estate  was 
fortMdden.  The  Venetian  senate  was  excommunicated  by  the  pope,  and  the 
territories  under  their  control  were  placed  under  an  interdict  (April  17, 1606). 
The  papal  ban  was  declared  by  Venice  to  be  unjust,  and  therefore  void.  The 
Servite,  Paolo  Sarpi,  an  intelligent  and  highly  educated  man,  and  of  rigid 
Catholic  piety  with  respect  to  his  mode  of  life,  justified  the  republic  in  the 
eyes  of  foreign  nations,  and  quieted  the  minds  of  the  Venetian  i>eople  by 
strengthening  a  consciousness  of  their  rights.  When  the  pope  therefore  saw 
that  his  interdict  was  despised,  and  that  Ferrara  was  in  peril,  he  was  obliged 
to  avail  himself  of  the  mediation  of  France  to  effect  a  peace,  leaving  the 
rights  of  the  republic  unimpaired  (1607).  (b)  He  was  more  successful  in 
laying  a  permanent  basis  for  the  wealth  of  his  own  family,  by  the  destruction 
6f  the  unfortunate  house  of  Cenei.  Sarpi  was  included  in  the  stipulations  of 
the  peace,  and  although  well  acquainted  with  the  ordinary  practice  of  the 
Roman  curia,  he  continued  with  all  the  lawful  means  which  history  affords, 
to  protest,  like  another  Paul  withstanding  Peter,  against  the  arbitrary  aggres- 
sions of  the  pope  upon  the  liberties  of  the  Church  and  state  (d.  1623).  (c)  On 
the  other  hand  the  pope  had  himself  saluted  as  the  Vicar  of  God,  and  the 
vafiant  preserver  of  the  papal  omnipotence,  (d)  Oregon/  XV,  (Ludovisi, 
1621-29),  who  always  lived  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  gave  a  permanent 
form  to  the  rules  by  which  the  election  and  consecration  of  the  pope  should 


d)  Lettres  da  Card.  d^OMoL  Par.  1627.  f.  Amict  1782.  6  vols.    Les  ambasMules  da  Card,  du  Per- 
ron.  Par.  1928.  C— A.  Wadding,  YIU  Clem.  VIII.  Rom.  1728.  4. 

b)  Interdlctl  Teneti  H.  aaot  Paalo  Sarpi  ex  ital.  Cantabr.  1726.  4.    Controv.  inter  P.  M.  et  Yene- 
toa  acta  et  fcnr.  ex  ital.    la  villa  San  Vincentiana  1607. 

c)  Often  (with  bis  Vita  by  Fulgemio).  Von.  1677.  6  vols.  12.  OrUeUini  (Memorle  aneddote. 
into  Gerai.  bj  Le  Bret,  Ulm.  1761.)  del  genio  di  Fra  Paola  Yen.  17S5.  (Fontanini,  Storia 
dl  Fra  Paolo.  Yen.  180&)  BtancM-Gtovini,  Biogr.  dl  Fra  P.  Zurigo.  1S36.  2  Vols.  JT.  JfOnch, 

Fm  P.  SarpL  Cariar.  1888. 

d)  Mi99ii  Panloa  Y  BorgbedoB.  Bom.  1624. 
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henceforth  he  condaoted,  (e)  canonized  the  foondera  of  the  order  of  the 
JesnitSf  whose  pupil  he  had  been,  made  a  powerfol  effort  to  mfyint^in  the  Ger- 
man war,  and  received  the  Palatine  library  as  his  share  of  the  booty.  (/) 
Urban  VIII.  (Barberini,  1628-44),  although  folly  oonscions  of  his  emineat 
dignity  and  talents,  was  contented  with  the  prosecution  of  such  dengns  as 
belonged  to  him  in  the  character  of  an  Italian  prince,  the  oonstmotion  of  a 
few  forts,  and  the  conduct  of  an  inglorious  war  against  the  house  of  the  Far- 
nese.  For  a  while  his  policy  was  favorable  to  the  cause  of  the  Protestant 
powers,  and  the  rigid  Oatholics  complained  that  the  pope  stood  as  cold  as  ice 
in  the  midst  of  the  conflagration  of  churches  and  monasteries.  Bat  he  pro- 
tested against  the  compulsory  concessions  made  at  the  treaty  of  Prague,  main- 
tained the  most  rigid  system  of  Catholicism,  and  gave  the  final  fbrm  to  the 
bull  In  eoena  Domini  (p.  811),  in  which  nearly  all  the  claims  of  the  mediaevil 
hierarchy  are  advanced,  and  not  only  Saracens,  pirates,  and  princes  who  im- 
pose arbitrary  taxes,  but  Lutherans^  Zwinglians,  and  Oalvinlsta^  were  anathe* 
matized.  {g) 

§  887.    Law  and  Political  Eelations, 

It  was  principally  through  the  labors  of  some  learned  Jesuits  that  the 
ideas  of  the  middle  ages  were  now  reduced  to  a  regular  theocratic  system  of 
policy,  the  fundamental  principle  of  which  was  that  the  state  is  to  the  cboroh 
what  the  body  is  to  the  soul.  It  was  contended  that  although  this  body  lives 
in  accordance  with  its  own  laws,  it  should  nevertheless  be  subservient  to  the 
great  objects  of  the  soul,  and  in  extreme  oases  should  be  sacrificed  for  the  lil- 
vation  of  the  soul.  It  was  also  conceded  that  the  royal  power  is  not  derived 
from  the  pope,  and  is  not  subject  to  him,  and  yet  where  the  salvaUoo  of  the 
soul  demands  snch  a  sacrifice,  the  pope  has  a  right  to  depose  even  kings,  and 
the  inquisition  is  authorized  to  take  away  their  Uvea,  since  every  earthlj 
power  loses  its  rights  when  they  are  abused  for  the  injury  of  religion.  Ao- 
cording  to  this  system  the  sacerdotal  power  was  committed  to  a  distinot  order 
of  men  by  God,  and  the  royal  power  was  derived  from  the  people,  so  that 
the  advocates  of  this  system  carried  out  the  doctrine  <^*  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  to  its  extreme  results,  (a)  Not  only  individual  Jesuits  taught  that 
it  was  lawful  and  even  pleasing  to  God  to  slay  a  tyrannical  king,  but  even  the 
Sorbonne  decided  (1589)  that  the  French  people  ought  to  have  no  aomplee 
of  conscience  in  taking  up  arms  against  their  king,  (b)  This  was,  it  Is  tree, 
intended  to  express  a  decision  on  a  particular  case,  and  was  directed  onjy 
against  those  kings  who  threatened  the  interests  of  OatholioisoDu  But  the 
majesty  of  even  Catholic  kings  was  made  to  depend  upon  religious  considen- 


e)  Iftffoli.  Caeremnniale  ritas  electiouU  Bom.  Pont  Bum.  1691.   Lunadoro,  BelazSou  ddk  tffit 

di  Koma.  Rom.  ed.  5.  1S24.  2  vols.  12. 

/)  Aug.  T/t^ner^  Bch<>nkang  dor  Heidelb.  Bibl  a.  ibre  Y«ri«ud.  nach  Bom.  M&Bcb.  l&ti 

g)  BtiUar.  Ii<»in.  vol.  IV.  p.USA    U  Brat  (p.  811.)  1. 2.  vol.  2  od.  1772.— iS  Simanin,  Sjlrae  U^ 

baoianae  &  gesta  Urb.  An  to.  1687. 

a)  J:  Mariana,  do  Rege  et  Regis  ioBUtntiono  L  IIL  Tolot.  159&  A  often.  Seilarmin^  d»  poMf 
tate  Snmmt  Pontif.  In  temporal.  Bom.  1610.  it  often.  Suarm^  Det  fldel  oath.  adv.  aoglie.  Mctai  «- 
rores.  CoDimb.  1618.  <fe  often. 

b)  Beyponaum  facaltatla  tbeoL  Parisiensiab    (Addition*  an  Journal  de  H«U7  IIL  toL  L  p^  HI*) 
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doDA,  and  under  the  bwkj  of  a  king  whom  the  pope  had  approved,  this  same 
Sorbonne  oondemned  the  very  doctrine  (1594)  which  had  produced  the  vio- 
lent death  of  two  kings  of  France,  (c)  Wherever  Protestantism  maintained  its 
existence  nnder  the  government  of  Catholic  princes,  the  power  of  the  sove- 
reign was  limited  by  the  states,  but  no  sooner  did  Catholicism  obtain  the 
victory  than  he  was  freed  from  all  such  restraints.  In  Venice  a  system  of 
political  science  was  composed  withont  reference  to  religions  creeds.  (</) 
When  Panl  IV.  pronounced  the  election  of  the  emperor  invalid,  because  it 
had  been  held  without  his  mediation,  and  by  heretical  princes,  he  perceived 
that  the  Roman  authority  in  such  matters  was  despised  by  every  one  in  Ger- 
many, whether  belonging  to  the  new  or  to  the  old  religion,  (e)  and  the  imperial 
coronation  has  ever  since  been  a  high  festival,  which  in  the  view  of  the  na- 
tion had  no  relation  to  Rome.  The  popes  were  well  aware  that  their  cause 
could  not  then  dispense  with  the  favor  of  the  princes ;  and  although  they  still 
derived  regular  revenues  from  the  appointment  of  ecclesiastical  offices,  in- 
stead of  drawing  money  from  the  princes,  those  princes  received  large  sums 
from  the  hand  of  the  popes.  By  such  subsidies  for  maintaining  the  contest 
against  the  Protestants,  and  by  numerous  gifts  for  the  establishment  of  rela- 
tives, the  debts  of  the  Roman  court  finally  became  so  enormous,  that  under 
Urban  VIII.  they  amounted  to  thirty  millions  of  scudi,  and  half  the  papal 
revenues  were  consumed  in  the  payment  of  the  interest.  (/)  This  burden, 
however,  by  an  artificial  system  of  finance  was  rendered  not  unacceptable  to 
many  wealthy  persons,  and  a  vast  influence  was  acquired,  since  it  now  be- 
came the  interest  of  independent  men  of  wealth  to  sustain  the  papacy.  The 
pope  looked  upon  himself  as  far  superior  to  any  council,  to  whose  decisions  he 
paid  deference  merely  from  his  own  free  grace.  He  maintained  that  even 
in  doubtftil  matters  the  Church  was  bound  to  regard  him  as  infallible,  that  it 
might  not  act  against  conscience  when  going  against  his  decision.  (^)  The 
appointment  of  nearly  all  prelates  depended  upon  the  will  of  the  princes,  and 
the  consent  of  the  pope.  It  was  in  the  German  bishoprics  that  the  infiuence 
of  the  emperor  was  the  least,  but  the  popes  generaUy  found  it  expedient  to 
consult  the  wishes  of  the  German  princes  in  the  appointment  of  their  younger 
sons.  In  the  new  form  of  their  oath  the  bishops  were  obliged  to  swear  obe- 
£ence  to  the  papacy  rather  than  to  the  Church,  and  that  they  would  perse- 
oute  heretics  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  (h)  In  most  of  the  principal 
cities  permanent'  nunciatures  were  formed,  with  high  plenipotentiary  powers > 
that  through  them  the  influence  of  the  papacy  might  become  as  it  were  uni- 
Tersal.    The  Gallican  Church  alone  kept  itself  aloof  from  these  agencies.  (») 

c)  Argentre  (p.  8S1.)  vol.  II.  p.  4S4. 

d)  Compi  J.  C  d€  Jongty  NederUnd  en  Yraetia  dnvenhag.  1808. 
«)  Dr.  8elA  in  Ooldast  poL  Bcicbsh&ndl  vol  T.  p.  167. 

/)  Rnnkf^  P&pste.  vol.  IIL  p.  IObs. 

^)  PaUavkini^  XIII,  11  L»  Plat,  Monn.  ad  H.  a  Trld.  toL  TL  p.  80$Ba.  BeOartn.  do  Rom. 
Punt  IV,  & 

k)  From  the  PonttfleaU  Bomanum,  Bomae  159S.  in  JSiohhom,  KRecht  Tol  I.  p.  B9iA.—{Rau- 
imutraueh)  Abb.  1L  d.  Eid,  walcben  die  dt  Biscbilfe  sbznlegen  baben.  Ylen.  1781. 

0  (/*.  n.  Afoaer)  Ctoacb.  d.  Nontien  in  DaatsobL  Frkt  178S.  3  vols.  (Woidenfeld)  Entwickl  d.  DIb- 
pna^  NantiatorBtrditigk.  (Bonn.)  178S.  4  L.  Snell,  Gesch.  d.  Einfuhr.  d.  Nant  in  d.  Scbweis. 
Bad.1S47. 
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The  Roman  court  also  began  now  to  bestow  as  a  matter  of  grace,  and  for  a 
definite  period  (facnitates  qninqnennales),  especially  upon  the  Grerman  bish- 
ops, the  right  to  grant,  as  the  missionary  interests  of  their  present  and  pro- 
spective dioceses  seemed  to  reqi\ire  them,  dispensations  of  marriage,  and  ex- 
emptions from  Catholic  appointments,  (k) 

§  888.     Great  Change  in  the  Character  of  Catholiei$m. 

In  the  struggle  then  going  forward  new  attachments  for  the  Church  began 
to  be  developed,  and  the  hierarchy  discovered  that  their  salvation  depended 
principally  upon  religious  considerations.  Hence  some  of  the  worst  abases  in 
the  administration  of  the  Church  were  removed,  indulgences  were  no  longer 
exposed  for  sale,  (a)  it  was  found  to  be  useless  to  threaten  any  one  with  the 
papal  ban,  and  it  was  only  in  Rome  that  exoommonication  was  sometimee 
resorted  to  as  an  assistance  to  the  police.  By  a  very  gradual  enforcement  of 
the  Tridentine  decrees,  the  clergy  were  compelled  to  live  respectable  lives. 
In  the  principal  sees  of  the  Church,  their  worldliness  was  now  exchanged  for 
a  solemn  and  imposing  splendor,  piety  generally  took  the  form  of  a  sentimen- 
tal devotion,  and  as  those  who  were  known  to  possess  it  had  reason  to  expect 
the  blessings  of  fortune  and  ecclesiastical  honors,  we  may  suppose  that  selfish 
views  and  artifice  were  sometimes  mingled  with  it.  That  which  had  for- 
merly been  done  in  the  Church  with  no  thought  of  opposition,  now  fre- 
quently brought  upon  the  actors  a  high  degree  of  suspicion  and  persecution. 
The  same  clergy  to  whom  Gerson  had  once  been  a  leader,  now  refused  to 
tolerate  liicher,  who  sought  to  find  in  the  liberties  of  the  Galilean  Church 
protection  for  not  only  the  rights  of  the  state,  but  also  for  those  of  the  gene- 
ral Church,  which  he  claimed  to  be  subject  to  the  Son  of  God  as  its  only 
supreme  monarch.  lie  was  compelled  to  recant  his  opinion  by  Richelieu's 
assassins,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  persecutions  died  (1631).  (b)  Galilei  (d. 
1G38)  was  obliged  solemnly  to  retract  his  assertion  that  the  earth  moves 
around  the  sun.  (c)  The  Humanists  were  compelled  to  give  way  before  the 
inquisition,  and  the  enthusiasm  which  had  sprung  up  in  favor  of  antiquity 
was  unable  to  maintain  its  ground  against  the  rising  spirit  in  behalf  of  the 
Church.  The  instruction  of  youth  in  the  higher  departments  of  learning 
was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  who  regulated  it  by  the  strictest  rules, 
gave  it  almost  exclusively  a  spiritual  direction,  and  confined  the  intellect 
within  certain  definite  limits.  From  a  dislike  to  the  universities,  the  hier- 
archy began  to  prefer  that  the  clergy  should  be  educated  in  episcopal  semi- 
naries.   The  control  which  the  inquisition  possessed  over  books  made  them 


k)  0.  Mfjer,  d.  rom.  Cnrie.  (Riehter  n.  Jacobs.  Zeitscb.  t  Bticbt  a.  Polit  d.  E.  1847.  p.  818a.) 
Ihid.  Propaganda,  vol.  II.  p.  2108S. 

a)  Comp.  Penehtck^  kirchengesch.  Miscell.  (Zeitscb.  f.  bist  Tb.  1SS9.  P.  8.) 

h)  Dc  eec  et  pol.  (loteetate.  P«r.  1611.  and  oft  Ap»olofda  pro  Oorsimio,  denno  I*  B.  l€7d.  4. — 
BaiUet,  la  vio  d'Edmond  BIcber,  Doct  de  Sorbonne  Li^ge.  1714. 

c)  PatUus,  GaL  Kampt  C  d.  Bationalism.  (Beitrr.  z.  Dogmon-,  K.  n.  Bed  Oeach.  1887.  pi  824m.) 
Mohnike,  z.  Oesch.  Qal.  (Stud.  n.  Krlt  1888.  P.  1.  p.  245.)  Der  b.  Stahl  gegeo  GaL  (Hl»t  pol.  BL 
1811.  vol.  YIL  P.  7-10.)  [Life  of  GaL  in  Lib.  of  Useful  KnowL  pp.  59-61.  LonO.  1888.  13.  lif^t  of 
Gal.  GalileL  Am.  Boston.  1S32. 12.  Z>.  BretMUr^  Martyrs  of  Sdenoe.  Load.  1841.  8.  Edlnb.  Bev.  (in 
Eclectic  Mag.  Oct  1S44)  April,  1S44.  Art  Martyrs  of  Science.] 
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more  powerful  in  Southern  Europe  than  they  could  be  by  any  punishments 
they  could  inflict.  The  censorship  was  rendered  complete  by  the  index  of 
prohibited  books,  the  number  of  which  was  swelled  by  the  well-contested 
rivalry  between  the  Roman  and  the  Spanbh  inquisitions  (after  1558).  The 
works  of  Catholic  and  classical  writers  were  given  to  the  world  in  mutilated 
editions.  Personal  solicitude  for  the  faith  and  ignorance  far  exceeded  the 
limits  which  the  necessities  of  Catholicism  required,  (d)  This  dread  of  intel- 
lectual activity  produced  a  passionate,  servile,  and  malignant  spirit  on  the 
part  of  the  hierarchy.  The  religion  of  the  common  people,  however,  still 
remained  sincere;  and  although  persons  were  often  canonized  for  political  rea- 
sons, and  for  their  large  fees,  many  genuine  saints  were  found  in  the  humble 
walks  of  life.  Francis  of  Sales^  Bishop  of  Geneva  (d.  1622),  by  the  popular 
cordiality  of  his  mysticism,  which  called  on  men  to  renounce  their  own  wills 
even  when  directed  to  beneficence,  and  by  an  earnestness  which  concerned 
itself  with  nothing  but  religion,  was  more  efficient  in  the  edification  of  be- 
liefvers  than  in  the  conversion  of  heretics,  (e)  The  Castilian  Theresa  (d. 
1582),  after  passing  through  many  temptations  to  worldly  pleasure,  and 
many  sufferings,  had  her  heai*t  pierced  as  it  were  with  the  arrows  of  divine 
love,  possessed  inefiable  eigoyments  during  her  seasons  of  ecstasy,  and  spent 
her  life  in  bringing  the  female  department  of  the  Carmelite  order  to  the 
serere  discipline  of  ancient  times.  (/)  Carlo  Borromeo  (d.  1587),  a  relative 
and  favorite  of  the  pope,  was  elevated  even  when  a  youth  to  the  see  of  St. 
Ambrose,  possessed  great  influence  in  the  papal  court,  and  at  the  Council  of 
Trent,  was  full  of  zeal  against  the  heretics  on  the  southern  declivities  of  the 
Alps,  although  he  relied  entirely  upon  the  power  of  the  divine  word.  By  his 
gentleness  and  strictness  he  bestowed  great  blessings  upon  his  native  province, 
and  his  lofty  form  appears  to  look  down  upon  it  even  now  in  the  act  of  bless- 
ing and  guarding  it.  (^)  But  even  that  older  form  of  Catholicism  which  had 
prevailed  in  the  time  of  the  Councils  of  Constance  and  Basle,  could  not  be 
entirely  extinguished,  for  it  bore  a  prominent  part  in  the  religious  changes 
which  then  took  place,  and  in  the  reformations  conducted  by  the  partisans  of 
Catholicism.  The  former  tendency  was  represented  by  Henry  IV.,  and  the 
latter  by  Philip  IT.,  not  on  account  of  the  accidental  qualities  which  be- 
longed to  the  character  of  those  individuals,  but  because  each  of  them  was 
like  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  the  most  prominent  among  his  people. 

d)  Index  ezpnrgiitoriaa.  Anto.  1571.  Arg.  1009.  Indices  librr.  prohlbltoram  et  expurgandor. 
IMT.  nd  othen.  [The  Yfttiean  Index  Exparg.  ed.  by  R.  Oibbings^  DubL  1887. 12.]  Dan.  Franeu9, 
Dtq.  de  Papist,  indtcc  libb.  proh.  Lps.  16S4.  4  Mendhaniy  The  literaiy  policy  of  the  Clinrch  of 
Bome  exhibited,  in  an  account  of  her  damnatory  catalogues  or  indexes.  Ed.  2.  Lond.  1830.  [This 
wort:  is  also  embraced  in  Mmdhain'8  Index  of  Proh.  Boolcs,  by  order  of  Greg.  XVI.  Lond.  1840.] 

t)  Oenvres  de  S.  Fr.  ds  Sales^  Par.  1884. 16  vols.  Baudry^  Snppl.  aux  oeuvres.  Lyon.  1836.— 
Leben  t.  C.  A.  SaUt,  1684.  Maraollier,  1747.  RenHng,  ISIS.   F.  U.  (Tub.  theol.  QuarUlschr.  1S42. 

P.  1.) 

/)  Sehrr.  d.  b.  Tber.  t.  Jesa,  ed.  by  GaUua  Schudby  Snlzb.  1881&  5  vols.  Acta  S.  Ther.  ill.  a.  J. 
Vand€rmoere,  1846i  t 

g)  0pp.  Milan.  1758. 5  toIb.  t  GodMu,  la  vie  de  Ch.  B.  Par.  1747.  Sailer,  d.  h.  KarL  Augsb. 
18S4  Oimsano,  Leben  d.  b.  K.  B.  fh>m  the  Ital.  t.  KliUdte,  Aogsb.  1886e.  8  vols.  DUrenger^  d.  b. 
Borom.  a.  d.  KVerbeaa.  sr.  Zeit  Kuln.  1846. 
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§  889.    Fraternities  for  Instruction  and  Charity, 
AuberU  Miraei  Begnlae  et  Constltt  Glericoram  in  oongregat  Tlventiiim.  Antr.  I(l88w  4 

The  practice  of  orgaDizing  public  orders  had  been  found  to  be  of  great 
importance  in  promoting  objects  of  general  utility  in  the  Church.    A  few 
Koman  prelates  associated  themsdves  together  to  effect  a  reform  among  the 
clergy  (1524).    They  resolved  to  spend  their  time  in  the  performance  of 
pious  services,  not  for  reward,  nor  for  the  collection  of  alms,  but  dep^rnding 
on  such  voluntary  offerings  as  might  be  sent  them  by  Providence.    When 
one  of  their  number,  the  Bishop  of  Theate,  had  become  Pope  Paul  lY.,  these 
Tkeatines^  in  the  capacity  of  preachers,  missionaries,  and  attendants  on  the 
sick,  became  almost  exclusively  a  seminary  in  which  the  superior  clergy  were 
trained,  (a)    Philip  of  iVV^e,  whose  peculiar  inclinations  led  him  to  spend  liis 
days  in  churches  and  hospitals,  and  among  children,  and  his  nights  in  the 
catacombs,  formed  in  Rome  (1548)  a  fraternity  for  religious  duties^  and  rely- 
ing upon  the  assistance  of  God  and  of  pious  people,  he  erected  a  large  hospi- 
tal, in  the  oratory  of  which  (Oratorium)  books  of  a  devotional  character 
were  read  and  explained.    From  this  establishment  proceeded  the  Fathers  of 
the  Oratory^  an  association  of  clergymen  for  mutual  edification,  but  not 
bound  by  formal  vows.    The  French  Oratory  of  Jesus  was  a  similar  institu- 
tion established  for  the  reformation  of  the  clergy  (1611)  by  Peter  de  Bervlk, 
a  man  who  in  an  elevated  earthly  position  sought  to  attain  the  extreme  per- 
fection which  belongs  not  to  this  world,  (b)    After  the  publication  of  the 
decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  requiring  all  independent  monasteries  to 
unite  themselves  into  congregations  for  mutual  supervision,  a  few  French 
monasteries  formed  an  association  (after  1618)  for  the  restoration  of  the  rale 
of  St.  Benedict,  and  with  this  congregation  most  of  the  French  Benedictinef! 
became  connected,  in  compliance  with  the  expressed  wishes  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu.    This  society,  which  received  the  name  of  St.  Maurus^  a  di^iple 
of  Benedict,  devoted  its  efforts  to  the  instruction  of  youth  and  the  advance- 
ment of  solid  learning.    The  Fathers  of  the  Oratory  soon  after  directed  their 
exertions  in  the  same  channel.    Both  orders,  in  consequence  of  the  leisure 
and  freedom  from  care  which  they  afforded  to  their  learned  men,  and  the 
combination  of  various  powers  which  they  could  effect,  have  accomplished 
immense  benefits  for  the  cause  of  historical  learning.    Among  their  members 
were  found  some  whose  names  have  l)een  renowned  in  the  literary  world, 
and  who  for  their  literary  success  and  zeal  have  been  models  for  all  succeed- 
ing ages,  (r)    Among  the  Minorites,  the  popular  character  of  a  mendicant 
order  was  revised  (1528)  by  Matteo  de  Bassi,  apparently  for  no  other  pnrpow 
than  to  restore  the  genuine  costume  of  St.  Francis.    Even  the  old  spirit  of 

a)  Caj.  ThUfUMi  Vita  Col  1612.  (AcU  SS.  Aug.  vol  IL  p.  «4».) 

h)  Btiron.  Ann.  od  a.  57.  N.  162.  Inntltuta  Congreg.  Rom.  1612.  A.  GaUmiuM^  YIte  P.  KcHL 
Mog.  1602.  HaheH  d€  CerUy,  Vie  du  Card.  Berulle.  Par.  164&  4.  Tabaraud,  H.  de  P.  deBtf- 
Par.  1S17.  2  vols. 

c)  Con«Utt  i>ro  dtrectione  reglminis  Congr.  S.  Mauri.  Par.  1646.  iffaudiquer)  H.  da  vte.  do«. 
Didier  de  la  Cotir,  R^formateur  dee  B6n.  Par.  1772.— <7ci«rffi,  IL  Ut  de  la  oongr.  de  8.  Manr.  Fir* 
1726.  4.  Brux.  1770.  4.  with  Anm.  (v.  MeuseL)  FrkC  u,  L.  1778a.  2  vote.  J.  G.  Otrbst:  Verdleni** 
d.  Mauriner  urn  die  Win.  (TQb.  Quartalschr.  183&  P.  Is.)  Die  liter.  Lelatongen  d.  Fnnt.  Or*' 
(Tab.  Qaartalaebr.  1885.  P.  8.) 
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the  Franciscans  was  aroused.  Ocehirw,  the  vioar-general  of  the  order,  and  a 
preacher  of  repentance  in  Italy,  having  vainly  endeavored  to  satisfy  his  mind 
by  self-deniala,  whose  austerity  continually  became  more  severe,  finally  went 
over  to  the  Protestants  (1542),  and  even  beyond  them  in  their  peculiar  doc- 
trines. The  Caputhins^  however,  continued  to  show  a  spirit,  prepared  for 
the  boldest  sacrifices,  for  the  cultivation  and  employment  of  which  the  Rom- 
ish Church  offers  such  fSEU)ilities.  They  were  now  also  famished  with  a  gene- 
ral exdusively  for  their  order  (1619).  (d)  Angela  of  Brescia  (d.  1540),  one  of 
those  souls  which  move  on  earth  as  angels  of  consolation,  established  in 
honor  of  St.  Ursula  an  order  of  virgins  devoted  to  acts  of  charity  and  kind- 
ness in  the  domestic  circle.  The  Ursulines  also  became  subject  to  a  monastic 
constitution  (1612),  and  undertook  the  education  of  children  of  their  own 
sex.  Francis  of  Sales,  by  the  agency  of  his  friend  Francisca  of  Chantal^  so 
remarkable  for  her  vigorous  and  glowing  heart,  founded  the  order  of  the 
Vmtanta  (1610-18,  Ordo  de  visitatione  Mariae  Virginis),  which  thought  that 
in  the  visitation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  might  be  found  a  type  of  the  manner 
in  which  all  virgin  eouls  should  wait  for  the  visit  of  their  heavenly  spouse. 
The  PiaristSy  founded  by  Joseph  Oalasanza  (d.  1648),  a  Spaniard  then  resid- 
ing at  Rome,  soon  became  the  rivals  of  the  Jesuits  as  the  fathers  of  the 
reli^us  schools,  (e)  John  di  Dio  (d.  1550),  a  poor  man  and  a  native  of  Por- 
tugal, was  constrained  by  his  sympathy  for  the  distressed  to  found  an  order 
Ibr  the  relief  of  such  as  were  sick  and  poor,  without  regard  to  differences  of 
£uth.  Its  members  were  known  in  Spain  as  Brethren  of  Hospitality,  in 
France  as  Brethren  of  Christian  Love,  and  in  Germany  as  the  Brethren  of 
Mercy,  Vincent  de  Paula^  by  birth  belonging  to  the  common  people,  at  one 
time  a  slave  in  Tunis,  and  a  man  who  sympathized  with  all  the  ills  to  which 
the  hnman  soul  or  body  is  subject,  founded  (1624)  the  congregation  of  the 
Prieete  of  the  Miteion  (Lazarists),  the  object  of  which  was  to  convey  Chris- 
tianity with  all  its  blessings  to  the  neglected  classes  of  Christendom,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  constitute  a  school  friendly  to  the  Jesuits,  and  for  the  im- 
parovement  of  the  French  clergy.  While  a  confessor  for  the  widow  Le  Gras^ 
be  also  instituted  the  society  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  (Filles  de  la  charit6, 
griaes),  into  whose  gentle  hands  the  French  people  have  committed  the  care 
of  their  sick  and  poor.  (/)  In  connection  with  these  various  societies  may 
also  be  mentioned  those  associations  of  brethren  and  sisters  to  which  per- 
sons of  aU  classes,  especially  in  the  Italian  cities,  belong,  who  still  remained 
in  the  ordinary  walka  of  secular  life,  but  according  to  a  prescribed  rule  suc- 
oesnyely  and  generally  in  a  deep  disguise,  from  no  motive  but  a  regard  for 
the  will  of  God  perform  all  needful  offices  for  pilgrims,  the  sick  and  the  dead. 


d)  Aeto  88.  Si^  vol.  IV.  p.  288aA.  Boverio,  Ann.  Ord.  Min.  qni  Capncini,  etc  Logd.  B.  168268. 
8  Toll,  t  Ma  Tuffia,  Ballar.  O.  Capp.  Rom.  174088.  7  voK  t—Occhino,  DUIogi  XXX.  Baa.  156a 
HeCrie,  Htot  of  ReH  in  It  p.  1898a.  a62sa.     Trechsel,  L.  SozInL  p.  2^88.  2Q/2as, 

€)  {Sejftnrf)  Ordensregein  d.  Piarlsten.  ITa].  1788.  2  vols. 

/)  Leben  d.  H.  Vine  by  AbeUy,  Par.  1664  CoUet,  Nancy.  1743.  Stolberg,  2  ed.  Vienna.  1819. 
BckaUtd^r,  (Ev.  K.  Z.  1882.  N.  Has.)  Ortini,  Tar.  1842.  OahiUon,  Vie  de  M.  de  Graa.  Par. 
1C7&  (damena  Brentanc)  Die  barm.  Schwestem  in  Bezug  a.  Armcn-  n.  Krankenpd  CobL  1831. 
Gonpk  Sr.  K.  Z.  18801 N.  S2ai.  1888.  N.  18a.  FlHtchmann,  d.  Wirken  d.  barmh.  Schw.  in  Wien. 
1889. 
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§  390.     The  Fine  Arts, 

Lfteratnre  in  §  267.  KugUr^  Oeach.  d.  Mai.  vol  IL  Glareanw^  Dodeoaebordon.  Baa.  15f7. 
G&rbert^  de  canta  et  moslca.  S.  Bias.  1774w  2  vola.  4  XochUU^  OroDdllniim  ra  a.  Omch,  d.  6a> 
sangsmaa.  t  Kirche,  Ac  (F&r.  Freande  d.  Tonk«  vol  IV.  Lpa.  1882.)  liismctUer^  Geach.  d.  oar. 
abeudl.  Musik.  Lps.  (1884.)  1847.  i. 

It  has  been  the  interest  of  the  Catholios  of  modern  times  to  faror  the 
arts.  The  imitative  arts  had  however,  at  this  time,  reached  the  highest  point 
to  which  they  were  destined  to  rise,  and  the  unrestrained  power  of  genius 
found  no  motives  to  return  to  its  efforts  in  that  direction.  Correg^^  with 
an  overflowing  heart  and  a  magic  richness  of  coloring,  and  Titian^  with  all 
the  splendors  of  nature  itself,  painted  also  scenes  from  sacred  history,  (a) 
Both  of  them,  however,  did  homage  without  restraint  at  the  altar  of  sensu- 
ous beauty.  The  revival  of  art  in  the  school  of  Bologna  was  influenced 
indeed  by  anatomical  studies  and  learned  attempts  to  imitate  antique  modds, 
and  yet  it  was  pervaded  by  the  ecclesiastical  spirit.  The  noble  Caraeei  with 
his  bold  grandeur,  Domenichino  with  his  gloomy  fervor,  and  Guido  Jisni 
with  his  enthusi.ostic  earnestness,  presented  to  the  world  the  conceptions  aod 
forms  of  the  Church,  while  Pousain  painted  not  only  the  ancient  marble 
figures  as  saints,  but  even  landscapes  seriously  and  solemnly  as  if  they  had 
been  for  a  divine  temple.  The  hardy  natural  simplicity  of  the  Netherlandic, 
and  the  yet  unbroken  enthusiasm  of  the  Spanish  national  character,  raised 
the  imitative  arts  of  the  17th  century  to  the  brilliant  eminence  which  thef 
had  formerly  attained :  Rubens  made  use  of  sacred  things  to  represent  meet 
skilfully  the  energy  of  passion  and  an  exuberant  sensuous  life,  in  his  effort 
to  adorn  the  sepulchral  chapel  of  his  family ;  and  Murillo,  the  painter  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  yet  distinguished  for  his  spirited  conformity  to  nature, 
presents  even  those  sacred  things  which  he  adored  with  rapturous  devotion 
sometimes  in  the  most  natural  attractions  and  sometimes  in  the  most  un- 
earthly and  fanatical  forms.  The  plastic  arts  sought  to  renew  their  in£Mioj 
by  wazlike  imitations  of  the  ungraceful  forms  of  nature.  By  such  meaofl, 
Bernini  with  astonishing  skill  destroyed  the  taste  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
the  Christian  character  of  these  arts.  It  was  at  such  a  period  that  a  Barbc' 
rini,  then  on  the  papal  throne,  thought  he  could  add  to  his  reputation  by  die* 
figuring  the  Pantheon,  which  he  despoiled  of  the  orn amenta  which  had 
been  spared  by  so  many  barbarians,  that  he  might  cast  them  (1632)  into  can- 
nons and  an  ill-contrived  high  altar  for  the  church  of  St.  Peter.  The  poetry 
of  Italy  was  generally  tedious  and  of  a  moralizing  strain,  until  Torqnato 
Tasso  (d.  1595),  a  genuine  poet,  though  slightly  addicted  to  the  same  s^le, 
celebrated  the  great  change  which  had  recently  taken  place  in  Gatholidsm  in 
his  account  of  the  exploits  of  the  middle  ages,  (h)  Borne  on  by  the  medi- 
aeval spirit  which  still  survived  among  his  people,  Calderan  (d.  1687),  in  his 
sacred  plays  for  festive  seasons  (p.  802),  has  brought  forward  the  mysteries 
of  Christianity  in  a  poetic  dress,  and  celebrated  Christian  heroism  and  aU 

[a)  A  life  of  Corregglo  and  Parmeg.  Lond.  1S2&  8.  J.  Kortheote^  Life  of  Tittao.  Load.  1880 
2  voK  8.] 

[&)  R.  MUman,  Life  of  Tasso.  New  ed.  Lend.  1882.  2  Tote.  a  SUmondi^  H.  of  Lit  Tel  t 
p.  27780.] 
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that  then  remained  of  it  as  in  a  waking  dream,  (c)  Modem  music  first  attained 
the  character  of  an  art  by  which  the  devout  heart  gives  utterance  to  its  emo- 
tioiis,  in  the  Church  of  the  fourteenth  century  in  the  Netherlands.  Its  style 
was  at  that  time  serious,  grand,  and  full  of  expression  only  when  taken  as  a 
whole ;  and  as  the  Church  would  not  renounce  the  few  melodies  which  had 
long  been  used,  art  was  obliged  to  exert  its  powers  on  the  harmonies  by 
which  they  were  embellished.  The  consequence  was  that  many  imitators 
adopted  an  artificial,  dry,  and  learned  kind  of  music,  which  derived  all  its 
life  from  some  secular  airs  mingled  with  them,  (d)  The  Synod  of  Trent  en- 
treated the  pope  that  he  would  devise  some  plan  by  which  this  state  of  things 
might  be  improved.  Marcellus  II.  accordingly  disclosed  his  views  to  an 
eothasiastic  young  man,  and  soon  after  under  the  papacy  of  Paul  IV.,  Pales- 
trina  presented  to  the  world  his  Missa  MarcelU  (1555).  This  was  the 
OMnmencement  of  a  revolution  in  sacred  music,  which  by  his  influence  be- 
came simple,  thoughtful,  aspiring,  sincere,  and  noble,  but  destitute  of  pas- 
siiMi  and  tenderness,  {e)  The  most  spiritual  of  all  arts,  it  raised  the  heart 
into  immediate  communion  with  the  infinite,  and  while  celebrating  the 
mystery  of  the  divine  sacrifice  in  the  different  parts  of  the  Mass  to  which 
it  especially  was  set,  it  found  opportunity  to  express,  and  to  elevate  by  its 
various  combinations  of  sounds,  every  kind  of  Christian  feeling.  The  centre 
of  this  school  was  the  papal  chapel,  and  its  last  creative  master  was  Gregorio 
AUeg^ri  (d.  1652),  whose  Miserere,  composed  for  a  double  choir,  expresses 
with  wonderful  simplicity  all  the  calm  and  profound  sufferings  of  a  Christian 
heart  beneath  the  Saviour's  cross.  (/)  The  Opera  was  invented  (about  1600) 
by  certain  persons  belonging  to  the  Academy  of  the  Medici,  while  attempting 
in  an  antique  style  to  represent  the  ancient  drama.  This  secular  yet  serious 
and  dignified  style  of  music  delighted  all  classes.  While  the  old  ecclesiasti- 
cal style  was  struggling  in  Rome  to  maintain  its  ground  against  this  inno- 
vation, the  school  of  music  founded  by  Neri  began  to  perform  in  the  orato- 
riim  pieces  relating  to  subjects  from  sacred  history.  In  this  way  came  into 
existence  the  Oratorio^  intermediate  between  the  ancient  and  modem  styles 
of  mnsic,  and  more  distinctly  expressive  of  precise  characters  and  situations, 
more  agreeable  in  its  melodies,  and  richer  in  its  instmmental  accompani- 
ments, ig) 

§  891.     The  Sacred  Scriptures,     Cont,  from  §  286,  886. 

The  Complntensian  Polyglott  was  followed  by  other  similar  attempts  of  a 
literary  character,  with  the  aid  of  a  larger  number  of  ancient  versions.  The 
Greek  text  by  Robert  Stephens  (Estienne),  (a)  and  after  him,  almost  acciden- 
tally, the  beautiful  impressions  from  the  ofifice  of  the  Elzevirs,  {h)  on  the  basis 
of  ^e  edition  of  Erasmus  or  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglott,  were  now 
established  as  an  article  of  faith  in  both  Churches  (Textus  receptus).    Many 

[e)  Ibid.  vol.  IL  p.  8168.]       d)  Mansi  vol.  XXIX.  p.  107. 
^  Baini,  Memorie  della  vltadi  O.  P.  da  Palest  Rom.  182S.  2  vols.  4. 

/)  jr.  WUetnan,  tL  d.  in  d.  p&psU.  Kapelle  &bL  Liturgie  d.  stiUen  Woche.  A.  d.  EngL  y.  Axlnger. 
Anpt.  1S4Q.    [The  OfBces  of  Holy  Week.  Lond.  8vo.] 
ff)  Fink  in  Zeitsch.  t  hlft  Tb.  1S42.  H.  & 
a)  Par.  154ft.  11    Espedallf  ISOa  £  (ed.  regina.)       5)  Lagd.  B.  1621. 12.  and  oft. 
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also  attempted  to  expound  the  Scriptures,  but  with  no  peculiarities  of  their 
own,  they  generally  depended  wholly  either  upon  Erasmus  or  the  fathers. 
Not  only  were  the  views  of  divine  inspiration  entertained  by  the  ancient 
Church  expressly  disregarded  by  the  Jesuits  of  the  Netherlands  (after  1586), 
but  even  the  statements  and  ordinary  intelligence  of  the  Scriptural  writen 
were  impeached.  The  shock  which  the  Protestantism  of  that  period  received 
from  such  expressions,  encouraged  many  men  to  make  known  the  more 
recent  results  of  the  scientific  studies  of  a  liberal  school,  (c)  Luther^s  BiUe 
was  extensively  circulated  under  the  name  of  his  enemies,  (d)  After  many 
animated  discussions  in  the  Synod  of  Trent,  the  object  of  which  was  to  avoid 
all  dependence  upon  grammarians,  and  to  secure  themselves  f\rom  the  attacks 
of  Protestants,  the  Vulgate  was  declared  to  be  authentic  for  aU  Bcrmons 
and  expositions  of  Scripture*  This  ambiguous  decision  has  been  explained 
by  learned  Catholics  generally  to  mean  simply  that  this  translation  was  pre> 
ferablo  to  all  others,  (e)  Such  a  decree,  however,  never  became  effectual, 
until  in  an  official  edition  the  various  and  corrupt  readings  of  this  version 
were  partially  removed.  Sixtus  V.  took  charge  of  this  work  (1590),  and  by 
virtue  of  his  plenary  apostolic  power  pronounced  it  authentic  and  unchange- 
able. From  the  haste,  however,  with  which  it  had  been  accomplished,  it 
soon  became  necessary  that  a  new  edition  with  important  emendations  should 
be  prepared  under  the  authority  of  Clement  VIII.  (1592).  The  merit  of  hav^ 
ing  perceived  these,  and  of  making  improvements  with  regard  to  some  other 
errors  in  the  work,  was  not  readily  acknowledged  by  Protestants,  but  aD 
were  convinced  that  such  measures  were  infallible  in  matters  of  faith.  (/) 

§  892.     LawB  Respecting  Doctrines  and  Internal  Theological  Contr<ftersits, 

The  doctrinal  decrees  of  the  Synod  of  Trent,  the  partial  vagueness  of 
which  was  doubtless  a  matter  of  design,  were  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
the  standard  of  Catholic  orthodoxy.  The  phraseology  used  in  the  Profemo 
Fidei  Tridentina^  a  confession  published  by  Pius  IV.  (1564),  and  intended  to 
be  binding  upon  all  candidates  for  the  clerical  office  or  for  academical  honors, 
was  strictly  conformed  to  the  language  used  in  those  decrees.  (<i)  Piv$  V, 
published  the  Catechismtis  Romanus  (1666),  not  so  much  for  populir  instme- 
tion  as  for  the  direction  of  pastors  while  engaged  in  that  work.  Both  these 
creeds  presented  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Tridontine  articles  in  a  more 
definite  form,  and  although  they  have  been  opposed  in  some  quarters,  they 
have  in  practice  been  received  as  authority.  The  essential  nature  of  Protes- 
tantism was  assailed  by  the  Synod  of  Trent  only  so  far  as  the  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures  was  made  to  depend  upon  the  decision  of  the  Church,  and 

c)  Rich.  Simon,  Hist  crit  da  texte  da  N.  T.  c  28. 

d)  (  WidcA  vol.  XXL  p.  811.)  N.  T.  by  Emser,  Lpei  1527.  H.  S.  by  Dietonberger,  Mentz.  1584. 
by  Eck,  Ingolat  1637.—^.  W.  Panuer,  Oesch.  d.  rom.  kntti.  dt  Blbelfibera.  Narob.  1781.  4. 

e)  Sesa.  IV.  Deer.  2.  [Landoriy  Man  of  Councils,  p.  607.]— L.  v.  Esa.  DocUirom  c«th.  Tridentiiil 
circa  Vulg.  dccretl  aenaum  testantium  Hiat.  Salisb.  1816.  GraU,  0.  d.  Gr&nzen  d.  Freih.  In  KrkL  d. 
II.  S.  Ellw.  1917. 

/)  Th.  James,  Bellnm  papale  al  concordia  diacom  Sixti  V.  ct  Olera.  YIIL  Lond.  (1<M)0.  4.)  1688L 
[Jamen,  On  the  Corruptiona  of  Scripture,  Councila  and  Fathera.  (Lend.  1848.  8  ed.)  p.  ITlsk] 
Schoelhom,  Amoenn.  P.  IV.  p.  48888. 

a)  O.  a  F,  Mohnikt^  ark.  Oeech.  d.  ProC  Fldci  Trid.  Oreiftw.  1889. 
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the  ftnthoritj  of  tradition  is  made  equivalent  to  that  of  the  Soriptares.  The 
most  important  principle  it  proposed  in  opposition  to  the  Protestantism  of 
that  period,  was  one  which  referred  to  the  doctrine  of  Justification.  Eyen 
among  the  prelates  themselves  there  was  a  pioos  and  respectable  party  favor- 
able to  the  views  of  the  Protestants  on  this  subject  (b)  Hence,  after  pro- 
tracted debates,  justification  was  declared  to  be  a  gracious  state  prepared  for 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  co-operation  of  the  sinner  himself^  and  is  essen- 
tially advanced  by  works  performed  in  obedience  to  the  Ohurch.  Hence  the 
doctrine  which  declared  that  man  is  justified  only  by  a  faith  wrought  wholly 
by  God,  could  be  condemned  with  much  consistency,  (c)  The  dispute  be- 
tween the  Thomists  and  the  Scotists  on  the  subject  of  original  sin  and  divine 
grace,  was  not  and  could  not  be  decided  at  that  time,  since  the  controversy 
maJBtaJDed  by  those  schools  had  now  become  a  controversy  between  the  two 
onlers  of  mendicant  friars,  and  the  deviation  of  the  whole  Church  from  the 
principles  of  Angnstinism  rendered  it  indispensable  that  indefinite  forms  of 
expression  should  be  used.  But  when  the  efforts  of  Protestants  hod  suc- 
oeeded  in  directing  the  thoughts  of  the  Church  toward  these  delicate  points, 
and  the  Jesuits,  in  consistency  with  the  moral  system  of  their  school,  had 
adopted  the  views  of  the  Scotists,  the  dangerous  proximity  of  this  dispute  to 
the  dread  abyss  of  Protestantism  could  not  deter  men  from  engaging  in  it  in 
many  ways.  The  Franciscans  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  damnatory  bull  of 
Pins  V.  (1567),  which  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Gregory  XIII.  (1679), 
■pen  seventy-nine  dangerous  propositions  extracted  from  the  writings  of 
Bajrjtt^  a  professor  of  Louvain,  who  had  abandoned  scholasticism  and  had 
tnmed  his  attention  to  a  scriptural  and  Augustinion  Christianity,  (d)  This  de- 
cree, however,  never  affected  his  personal  standing  in  the  Church.  The 
dbeological  faculty  of  Louvain  defended  themselves  by  an  aggressive  move- 
nent  (after  1587X  and  condemned  thirty-four  propositions  opposed  to  the 
mtial  doctrines  of  Augustine,  and  to  the  absolute  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
from  the  writings  of  the  Jesuits  Less  and  Hamel,  Sixtns  V.  endeavored 
W  allay  the  growing  strife  by  an  absolute  command  that  each  party  should 
otase  agitating  the  subject  (1588).  But  a  general  controversy  between  the 
rivjd  schools  of  the  Dominicans  and  the  Jesuits  had  already  commenced  in 
Spain  in  consequence  of  a  Pelagian  work  intended  as  conciliatory  by  the 
Jesiiit  Molina,  (e)  Pressed  by  complaints  from  all  parties,  Clement  YIII. 
«dled  together  a  congregation  (1597)  for  the  full  decision  of  the  question, 
'^Ib  what  way  is  the  assistance  of  divine  grace  concerned  in  the  conversion 
of  the  sinner  ?  ^*  When  both  parties  had  submitted  their  respective  views  in 
the  most  circumstantial  manner  before  this  tribunal,  Paul  Y.  dismissed  (1607) 
the  congregation,  worn  out  by  protracted  labors,  with  the  promise  that  a  de- 
cision should  be  given  as  soon  as  convenient,  and  commanded  both  parties  to 
maintain  perpetual  silence  on  the  subject.  (/) 

h)  Bnikk4^  Pfipste,  ToL  L  p.  199n.  160m. 
e)  8e«.  VL  Deer,  de  JosdC  [London^  p.  «10.] 

^  Saji  0pp.  CoL  leM.  L    Du  Chetne^  IT.  dn  BiO«ilsin«.  Donay,  1781.  4. 
tf)  Libert  arb.  e.  gntiae  donia,  dir.  pracBcientia,  praedest.  et  reprobat  concordiA.  Olysslp.  1588L 
Antn.  15«6. 1. 

/)  Auif.  U  mane  {8erry\  H.  eongreg.  de  anziliis  gratlae.  Ant  1709.  t 
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§  898.    Efforh  at  Reconciliation^  and  Controversies  with  the  Protestants, 
C  W.  HeHnQy  Ooscb.  d.  kirchl.  Unlonsvenoche.  Lpz.  1886-8.  S  Toh. 

Even  wLon  the  popes  began  to  despair  of  victory,  they  would  admit  of 
no  compromise  with  the  Protestants  for  fear  that  the  whole  Chnrch  mig^t 
thereby  become  infected  with  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation,  (a)  But  as  the 
Protestant  Chnrch  had  gone  in  some  respects  to  an  extreme,  and  as  the 
Catholic  Ohurch  still  needed  reform,  and  as  the  former  appeared  only  another 
form  of  the  latter,  a  hope  was  entertained  that  a  reconciliation  might  he 
effected  which  wonld  be  eminently  beneficial  to  both  parties.  With  this 
view  Ferdinand  I.  requested  two  learned  men  whose  feelings  were  fHendly  to 
the  object,  to  draw  np  articles  of  accommodation  and  agreement.  Oa»»ander^ 
always  an  apostle  of  peace,  conceded  that  the  Scriptures  were  the  only  id- 
thority  for  proving  any  doctrine,  and  thought  that  he  might  find  a  point  of 
agreement  for  the  one-sided  views  of  both  parties  in  the  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation by  faith  and  works.  Ho  was  anxious  to  preserve  the  hierarchy,  hat 
was  willing  to  give  up  its  abuses,  together  with  a  multitude  of  evils  whidi 
had  grown  up  in  a  long  course  of  time,  or  things  which,  like  celibacy,  hid 
once  been  beneficial,  but  were  now  antiquated.  Wizel,  when  a  youth,  had 
been  a  zealous  preacher  of  the  Lutheran  gospel,  which,  however,  he  re- 
nounced (1581),  because  he  regarded  its  doctrine  of  justification  as  injurioos 
to  Christian  practice,  and  he  was  anxious  to  preach  nothing  but  the  goepd 
of  Christ.  He  afterwards  preached  as  a  priest,  though  married,  in  the  ft^ 
saken  Church  at  Eisleben,  in  behalf  of  the  Catholic  canse,  and  with  many 
complaints  against  Luther.  At  a  still  later  period  he  sat  in  a  couneOof 
Catholic  prelates,  in  which  he  still  clung  firmly  to  the  hopo  that  by  follair- 
ing  the  path  which  Erasmus  had  pursued,  renouncing  all  scholastic  subtleties 
and  papal  abuses,  by  purifying  the  Church  and  returning  to  the  Scriptnrea, 
all  Christendom  might  once  more  become  united  around  its  common  Lord 
Christ,  (h)  But  although  at  these  religious  conferences  an  agreement  often 
seemed  just  at  hand,  and  failed  only  because  of  the  obstinacy  of  some  indirid- 
uals,  it  was  evident  from  the  peculiar  nature  and  historical  necessity  of  such  i 
religion  as  Protestantism,  that  all  these  negotiations  miist  fail.  In  the  Ge^ 
man  conferences  the  principal  topics  of  discussion  were  original  sin  and  jn>- 
tification,  though  after  the  Synod  of  Trent  the  subject  of  the  sole  autbcrity 
of  the  Scriptures  was  most  prominent.  The  Protestants  reproadied  the 
Catholics  with  having  departed  from  the  Scriptures  and  from  Christ,  and  the 
Catholics,  on  the  other  hand,  reproached  the  Protestants  wit^  having  de- 
parted from  the  Church,  with  being  revolutionary  in  their  tendencies,  and 
yet  contending  that  the  will  was  not  free,  and  with  being  afraid  of  good 
works.  Catholicism  was  assailed  in  the  most  earnest  manner  by  CA^mnift, 
and  Protestantism  by  Bellarmine,  (c)     The  principal  subjects  debated  hy 

a)  Comp.  Wessenbarg^  Elrchenwers.  vol  III.  p.  lOSea.  p.  295. 

b)  G.  Caw^  do  artlc.  rel.  inter  Catholicos  et  Prot4)8tastos  controrenls  ad  Ferd.  L  et  Max.  U.  OA* 
sultatlo.  CoL  156C.  ed.  B.  Grotius,  Lugd.  1(M3.  G.  Vie,  Via  regis.  CoL  (aboQt)  1564  ad.  OMr<aA 
Holtnst  1650.  L  Both :  ed.  Conring,  Uelmst,  1669.  LStrobOs  Beitrr.  vol  IL  St  1&  A. 
de  O.  Yicelia  Ber.  1S39.  4.    Also  his  Das  Eine  a.  MannichC  d.  chr.  Leben.  BrL  184a  ^  ItKvk 

e)  ChemnUU  Examen  Condlil  Trid.  1565s8.  4  vola.  ed.  &.  a  JoannU^  Tnf.  1707.  £  aad 
BeUarmini  Dsp.  de  oontroT.  ohr.  fidei  ady.  hi^na  temp.  haeretiooaL  Bom.  1681hl  S  Toli.  t  and  i 
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these  able  disputants,  however,  were  particular  doctrines  and  usages.  The 
aathorities  to  which  the  Protestant  appealed  were  generally  the  literal  mean- 
ing of  the  Scriptures  and  fact^  in  the  past  history  of  the  Church,  to  which 
the  Oatholic  usually  replied  by  appealing  to  the  reasonable  fitness  of  things 
and  primitive  usage.  Flacius  and  Gerhard  delighted  in  pointing  out  traces 
of  Protestantism  in  former  times,  that  so  they  might  overcome  the  Catholic, 
Church  with  its  own  weapons.  (</)  Zealous  partisans,  like  Nihus^  soon  dis- 
posed of  the  whole  subject  by  contending  that  the  party  which  could  show 
a  prescriptive  right  of  possession  should  be  victorious,  {e)  The  doctrine  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  as  it  was  maintained  in  both  Churches,  gave  much  occasion 
on  account  of  its  supernatural  sensuousness,  on  the  one  side  to  ridicule  for 
the  scholastic  subtilty  of  its  form,  (/)  and  on  the  other  to  a  rude  kind  of  poetry 
for  its  strange  figurative  language.  C^)  But  this  controversy  with  Scriptural 
weapons,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics,  was  nothing  but  a  faint 
reflection  of  the  extremely  animated  personal  exertions  made  for  the  some 
general  object  With  the  restoration  of  the  Catholic  Church  sprung  up  the 
hope  that  it  was  about  to  recover  all  it  had  lost.  The  liberal  party  in  that 
Church,  as  it  had  not  yet  entirely  discarded  the  Protestant  spirit,  might 
eanlj  have  tolerated  that  spirit  in  a  more  distinct  form  by  its  side.  The 
more  zealous  party,  on  the  other  hand,  from  its  very  nature  could  allow  of 
no  terms  in  its  opposition,  and  although  ita  efforts  were  at  that  time  directed 
not  so  much  to  the  persecution  as  to  the  conversion  of  their  opponents,  its 
adherents  were  resolved  to  go  to  any  extremes,  and  to  demand  every  thiug. 
Ymst  plans  were  formed  for  future  action.  Once  more  the  papacy  felt  that 
tt  was  destined  to  conquer  the  world.  Intellect  and  eloquence,  craft  and 
fiMToei  were  pat  in  requisition.  The  first  object  was  to  win  those  who  were 
itUl  undecided,  and  the  next  was  to  overthrow  Protestantism  in  countries 
where  Catholicism  was  in  the  ascendant,  or  at  least  where  the  govern- 
ment stiU  remained  in  the  hands  of  Catholics.  In  both  these  objects  they 
were  to  a  considerable  extent  successful,  in  consequence  of  the  prodigious 
ledvity  of  the  Jesuits.  But  not  only  were  large  masses  of  people  induced 
to  ehange  their  connections,  but  many  individuals  passed  over  from  one  side 
to  the  other,  and  as  long  as  the  lines  of  separation  continued  indistinct,  and 
when  hopes  previously  formed  were  disappointed,  conversions  were  not 
infreqnent  on  either  side,  (h)  Vergerius^  the  papal  legate  in  Germany,  when 
he  attempted  to  combat  Luther^s  spirit,  was  himself  carried  away  by  it.  (t) 
To  act  npon  Protestant  communities,  young  men  were  selected  from  their 
and  imbued  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  Catholic  proselytism,  and  other 


^  Flaahu  (p.  888)  Gerhard  ($  853).       e)  Are  nova.  Ilildesh.  1682.  4 

f)  {C  O.  Bolder)  Has  exenteratua,  per  fhitrem  Wilh.  de  Stuttg.,  Ord.  Minoratn.  Tub.  1598.  4. 
Ifi.  l«n.  ISL 

^  /br«r,  Bellam  ubiqalsUcam.  DilL  1627.  12.  (Alter  a.  neucr  Katzenkrieg  v.  d.  UbiqiiitaL 
lifnlit  1M9. 18.)  Nothw.  Vertbetd.  d.  h.  rum.  Beichs  ev.  Ctiurff.  a.  Stundo  ADgiipfel.s  durch  d.  hierzu 
fcvordB.  Tbeologen.  Lps.  1628.  4,  Brill  a.  d.  ev.  AugapC  1629.  4.  £v.  BrlUenpuUcr.  Lpa.  1629.  4. 
(Aadr«M>  W«r  hat  das  Kal.  in*8  Ang  geschlagen  ?  DHL  1629.  4. 

h)  F.  W,  Fk,  V.  Atnmon^  Oallerle  d.  denkwQrd.  Personen,  welcbe  im  16.  17.  u.  IS.  Jahrh.  v.  d. 
•r.  rar  katb.  Kfrche  ikbergetreten  aind.  Eri.  1S83. 

€)  KT.  PerlkO,  Or.  pro  P.  P.  Vergerio.  Jen.  1342.  F.  H.  SchdnhutA,  V.  Bischof  v.  Capo  d'lstriru 
d.  tr.  GelatL  WOrt  1849.  vol  XIV.  P.  1.) 
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priDciples  which  were  found  in  the  Catholic  system.  Bat  the  most  strenaous 
efforts  were  made  to  infincnce  the  Protestant  princes,  who  were  assailed  on 
the  one  hand  hy  all  the  arts  of  seduction,  and  on  the  other  by  the  weapons 
of  assassination  and  of  insnrrection.  (k) 

§  394.     The  Propaganda. 

I.  Ereotio  8.  Ouni^gationis  de  fide  catb.  propaganda.  (Ballar.  Bom.  Tb.  IIL  pt.  42l8&>— BaQutiB 
Pontlf.  S.  Congr.  de  prop.  fide.  Bom.  1589-41.  5  vol&  4— IL  Bayeri  U.  Congr.  de  prop.  fide.  B«fiom. 
1721.  4  Otto  Jf^er,  d.  Prop.,  ibre  Provinzon  a.  ibr  Becbt  UK  bea.  Biicka.  a.  DentaebL  Oea 
18528.  2  YoU 

L  Lett  Miflantes  et  corienses  ^crites  dee  MtodoDS  6trang^ree.  Par.  (1717-78.  U  Tob.)  17SO-8.  SI 
vola.— Brown,  II.  of  the  prop,  of  Cbr.  among  the  heathen  eince  the  BeC  Loud.  1814  8  vols.  P.  Wttt- 
mann.  d.  llcrrlichk.  d.  K  in  ihren  Mitt.  s.  d.  Glaubenappalt.  Angsb.  IMlM.  %  rots,  Benrkn,  VL 
g6n.  dee  Miss.  catb.  Par.  184Ca.  2  vols.  4 

There  was  no  Church  but  the  Roman  which  had  means,  opportunity,  and 
willing  insti'uments  in  the  monks  for  establishing  churches  beyond  the  ocean. 
All  efforts  to  extend  religion  among  unbelievers,  or  to  recover  apostates  who 
were  looked  upon  as  for  ever  belonging  by  right  of  baptism  to  the  pf^cy,(a) 
were  directed  and  sustained  by  the  Congregation  de  propaganda  fide  (1632) 
in  Rome.  With  this  was  connected  the  College  of  the  Propaganda  (1627),  an 
institution  admirably  fitted  by  the  gradual  addition  of  a  number  of  endow- 
ments, for  training  the  children  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  be  missionaries  to 
all  nations.  The  idea  of  this  institution  had  been  already  realized  by  Ignatins 
in  the  organization  of  his  Collegium  Germanicum  (1552)  for  the  education 
of  a  priesthood  favorable  to  Rome,  and  to  act  upon  the  German  nation.  (() 
After  its  model  colleges  have  been  established  at  Rome  for  other  nations,  so 
that  on  the  festival  of  the  Three  Kings  the  praise  of  God  is  there  sang  bj 
the  Church  as  it  was  on  the  primitive  Pentecost^  in  the  languages  of  many 
nations. 

§  895.     East  Indies. 

The  commanication  and  investigation  of  original  aathorltfes  -vras  commenced  by  Jones  Col^ 
brooke,  A.  W.  Schlegel,  Boppv  Raminohtin-Boj,  Rosen,  Lassen^  and  BrockbaosL  For  general  ti«*>' 
jp.  V.  BohUn^  d.  alte  Indien  m.  Kucks.  aof  Aegypten.  Kuotgsb.  1880.  2  vols.  Th,  Be^/ey,  lailkni* 
d.  UalL  EncykL  II.  vol  XVI L  Iloth  in  Zoller's  Jahrb.  1846.  P.  S,—J.  P.  Mitff€i^  Hl»U»fbe  Uait 
1.  XII.  (Flor.  1588.  f.)  Anto.  1605.  Iai  Croze,  II.  da  Christ  dca  Indcfl.  llaye.  1724.  2  vok  with  Svi^ 
T.  Bokn^edt,  Hal.  a.  L.  ITSTss.  2  vols.  Korhert,  Mcnii.  hist  sur  les  miss,  des  J^snites  anx  Iid(* 
orient  M.  8.  Beeanp.  1747.  2  vols.  PatUini  a  S.  Barthok  India  or.  chr.  Bum.  1794.  L  [A  V<7«f* 
to  the  E.  L  with  an  account,  <&c  with  add  by  Forster^  and  trani^l.  by  Johnntotkt  Lond.  ISuOl]  J( 
MuUbautr,  Oesch.  d.  kath.  Miss,  in  Ostind.  b.  Mitte  d.  18.  Jhh.  Munich.  1S52.— TiL  TeaU^  India 
Church's  llUtory.  Lond.  18ia  J.  IIougK,  Hist  of  Christ  in  India.  Lond.  1SS».  t  Toh.  [W.  Wari. 
View  of  the  Hist  Lit  and  Bel.  of  the  Hindoos.  Hart£  1824.  12.  //.  //  Wilsim,  VMina  ParaM«r 
Hindu  Myth,  and  Tnt],  Loud.  1840.  4.  C.  CoUman,  Myth,  of  the  llindooa.  Lond.  1882. 4  4f»r«- 
»tema^  Theogony  of  the  Hlnd<x>^  Sec  Lond.  1S45.  8.  IT.  R.  £Msin0ton^  Hindu  Phlloaqthy,  1MB 
the  Tamil,  with  notes,  &c  New  Haven.  1S54.  8.] 

In  India  the  gospel  met  with  a  mild,  imaginative,  and  visionary  peoi^^ 
with  minds  conversant  with  the  infinite,  though  actually  existing  among  tbe 

i;)  £.  g.  Ranke,  H.  of  the  Popes.  voL  IL  p.  lOSe.  comp.  452. 
a)  Mejer  vol.  I.  p.  lOaa. 

h)  J.  Cordara,  CoU.  Oermanici  et  Hung.  Hist  Bom.  1770.  t  D«  dMitidi*  CoUrglam  la  BoA 
LpflLl848w 
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ruins  of  primitiye  civilization.  For  nearly  a  thousand  years  they  had  heen 
the  victims  of  servitude,  first  under  Mohammedan  despots,  and  afterwards 
under  a  company  of  Christian  merchants,  during  which  they  had  become 
cowardly,  fawning,  and  indolent  in  their  natures.  They  however  remained 
remarkable  for  their  powers  of  endurance,  fearless  and  stubborn  in  matters 
connected  with  their  religion,  and  filled  with  recollections  of  their  former 
^ory.  The  Bralimins  were  probably  a  foreign  race,  who  at  some  former 
period  had  descended  from  the  Himalayan  mountains,  and  being  superior 
to  the  natives,  had  introduced  among  them  the  refinements  of  religion.  Ac- 
commodating themselves  to  an  organization  which  they  found  among  the 
people,  they  secured  enormous  privileges  for  themselves  by  an  unequal  appor- 
tionment of  the  intellectual  advantages  they  brought  among  the  graduated 
castes.  In  their  own  and  in  the  people's  estimation,  they  were  equal  to  the 
gods,  while  the  Farias  were  regarded  as  beneath  the  brutes.  The  limits  of 
caste,  by  which  the  fate  of  every  individual  was  almost  unalterably  fixed 
according  to  his  merits,  were  supposed  to  have  been  assigned  by  the  Creator, 
so  that  what  was  lawful  in  one  caste  was  a  capital  ofience  in  another.  All 
the  laws,  the  literature,  and  the  arts,  which  existed  among  the  people,  were 
traced  back  originally  to  the  sacred  writings  (Vedas),  which  were  said  to 
have  been  re<luced  to  writing  long  before  the  time  of  Christ,  as  they  flowed 
from  the  lips  of  Brahma.  Brahmanum  was  originally  a  benignant  deifica- 
tion of  nature.  In  a  philosophical  sense,  Brahma  is  the  essence  of  all  exist- 
ence, his  only  attribute  is  infinity,  and  every  thing  possessing  individuality 
and  a  finite  nature  springs  from  Maya^  Appearance,  or  Illusion.  Tho  incon- 
sistency between  this  original  sense  and  its  philosophical  meaning  may  be 
seen  in  the  delicate  recoil  which  is  felt  by  the  people  from  all  contact  with 
nature.  The  higher  castes  therefore  eat  no  flesh,  but  the  intercourse  of  the 
sexes  is  looked  npon  as  pure,  and  the  services  of  the  temples  are  connected 
with  the  indulgence  of  the  vilest  lust,  and  yet  the  perfection  of  human  wis- 
dom IS  supposed  to  be  an  escape  from  the  illusion  of  the  finite,  and  an  utter 
loss  of  all  personal  consciousness.  By  contemplation  and  self-denials,  carried 
sometimes  to  the  extreme  of  suicidal  self-tortures,  man  is  elevated  until  he 
becomes  a  god.  Their  system  of  religion,  perhaps  a  combination  of  several 
different  national  religions,  when  fully  developed,  teaches  that  the  original 
Brahm  manifests  himself  as  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva — in  other  words,  as 
the  Creation,  the  Development,  and  the  Beabsorption  of  all  things.  Hence 
sometimes  one  and  sometimes  another  of  this  Trimurti  is  regarded  as  su- 
preme. According  to  their  epic  legend,  Vuhnu^a  Deity,  regarded  as  the 
divine  life  of  nature,  has  frequently  become  incarnate,  at  one  time  as  a  beast^ 
at  another  as  a  man  bom  of  a  virgin,  in  the  form  of  Bama  contending  with 
giants,  in  that  of  Krishna  as  a  prince  of  peace  crowned  as  a  victor,  and 
finally  he  will  yet  appear  in  that  of  Kalki^  on  a  white  steed,  for  the  removal 
of  all  sin.  But  at  the  close  of  the  world,  Kala^  the  great  destroyer,  will  ap- 
pear and  swallow  up  every  thing,  and  last  of  all  even  tho  three  supreme  gods 
themselves,  so  that  the  essence  of  Brahma  will  exist  once  more  alone.  The 
q)ace  between  the  chief  gods  and  men  is  filled,  as  it  were  symbolically,  with 
a  kingdom  of  inferior  and  fanciful  divinities.    The  popular  faith  has  regarded 
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all  these  as  actual  persons,  and  the  dispute  hetween  different  parties  with 
respect  to  the  claims  of  Vishnu  or  Siva  to  the  supreme  power  has  been 
aggrayated  by  the  explanations  of  the  sages  and  the  embellishments  of  the 
poets,  until  the  spiritual  world  has  become  peopled  with  a  wonderfully  yari- 
ous  and  confused  race  of  beings,  which  haye  been  diyided  into  numerous 
sects.    The  greatest  contrasts  were  here  exhibited.    A  monkey  was  some- 
times deified  by  the  side  of  a  god  who  was  so  spiritualized  and  so  great,  that 
thought  itself  was  too  insignificant  to  conceiye  of  him,  and  yet  some  many- 
limbed  monster  was  supposed  to  contain  and  to  represent  him.    Tliis  faitb, 
which  at  one  time  converted  the  rocky  mountains  into  temples,  had  so 
thoroughly  peryaded  every  relation  of  the  popular  life,  and  was  so  firmly 
incorporated  with  the  prejudices  even  of  the  Parian,  that  although  the  Chris- 
tian preachers  presented  many  points  of  doctrine  which  corresponded  with 
it,  no  great  results  could  for  a  long  time  be  expected  from  their  labors.   Bishops 
were  appointed  by  the  Portuguese  to  take  the  charge  of  their  possessions  in 
the  East,  but  no  congregations  were  collected  there  until  Francis  Savier 
(after  1642),  with  all  the  enthusiasm  which  his  great  success  inspired,  per- 
formed extraordinary  acts  of  piety  among  them,  and  baptized  probably  a 
hundred  thousand  Parias  and  outcasts,  (a)    To  preserve  these  in  the  fiuth, 
however,  it  was  found  necessary  to  use  the  labors  of  the  inquisition  (1560). 
The  first  labor  of  this  court  was  directed  to  the  extirpation  of  a  few  congre- 
gations of  the  Christians  of  St,  Thomas^  which  had  maintained  an  existence 
there  in  the  same  condition  in  which  they  had  been  formed  as  a  part  of  the 
Syrian  Church  of  the  fifth  century.    These  Christians,  however,  in  the  popu- 
lar organization  of  the  Hindoo  people,  had  been  embraced  in  the  warrior 
caste.    The  name  of  Nestorius  was  also  once  more  solemnly  anathematiied 
in  India.    The  Jesuit  Kohili  (after  1606),  in  the  character  of  a  Christiin 
Brahmin,  was  not  altogether  without  success  in  his  appeals  to  the  higho' 
castes,  (h)    The  Islam  of  the  early  conquerors  was  too  simple  and  powerful 
to  be  overcome  without  a  desperate  struggle.    Still  the  eflTorts  of  the  Great 
Mogul  Al'bar  to  establish  a  religion  of  reason  (after  1578),  produced  a  moeh 
greater  approximation  to  the  religion  of  the  Jesuits.    In  1610,  three  imperial 
princes  mounted  on  white  elephants  rode  to  the  place  where  they  were  btP" 
tized.    Victory,  however,  still  remained  on  the  side  of  Mohammed. 

§  396.     Japan, 

Aftor  the  researches  of  Joinville,  Buchanan,  Klapnnh,  Maekonxie,  Colebrooke,  and  KItter:  Gr^ 
her.  Art  Japan  In  d.  Hall.  Encykl.  II.  vol.  XIIL  p.  SJJOsa.  cump.  B^fey,  Ibid.  voL  XVIL  ^1W^ 
P.  d6  Bohlen,  de  Boddhabmi  orlg.  et  a«tato.  R^fdoin.  1S37.  J.  J.  Schmidt^  (M^molm  de  YAal 
impcriale  de  Petenib.  1&80.  vol  II.  Li  v.  2.  a  1832.  vol  II.  Li  v.  1.)  AVwmanfi,  rilg«rlkhrten  Boddb. 
Prieater.  (Zeitsch.  £  hidt  Tii.  1S88.  fit  2.)  A.  Wtitik^,  de  Baddhaiatar.  disciplinar.  Vrat  ISti- 
Kaempfer,  Beschr.  v.  Japan,  hrsq.  v.  Dohm.  Lcmg.  1777.  2  vols.  4  [H.  of  Japan,  Adc.  and  Pr.Sttt* 
of  the  Got.  dec  tranaU  by  Schenchz^r,  fh)m  the  Qcnn.  of  Kaempfer,  Lond.  1727.  2  vola,  t\  P'  * 
Charlevoix,  H.  du  Christ  dana  l*£mp.  du  Japon.  Bom.  1712m.  8  vols,  par  M.  D.  L.  O.  Par.  1894  % 


a)  Fr.  Xar^rii  Epp.  I  IV.  Par.  1631. 12.  Briefo  d.  h.  F.  v.  X.  fibers,  u.  erkl  v.  J.  Surg,  Nrt- 
wied  1886.  JTor.  Turtdini,  de  viU  Xav.  Rom.  1594.  and  often.  {DubMit,  Letters  on  Chr.  ia  lai 
Lond.  8.  with  Toicnley'«  (Tx)nd.  1S24.  a)  and  ffouffh's  (Lond.  1825. 12.)  Replies  to  Dubola.] 

I)  FtaUl  iHorhert),  M6m.  hist,  aur  lea  affidr.  dea  J^s.  Liab.  176a  7  to1&  4 
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CramH,  H.  d«  r«gL  de  Japan.  Par.  1715.  L  Angsb.  1788.  t—Stdudlin,  0.  <L  Yerwandtfch.  d. 
Lamalichen  ReL  m.  d.  cbr.  (Archir.  t  KOeech.  1S14  vol.  I.  St  8.)  [C.  McFarlane^  Gcog.  and  Hist 
Aec.  of  Japan.  New  York.  1852.  3.  T.  WeUt,  J.  and  the  Japanese.  New  York.  1852.  P.  F.  v.  SU- 
boldy  Manners  and  Cnatoms  of  the  Japanese.  New  York.  1840. 12.  GoUncnin^  Mem.  of  Captivity  in 
J.  Lond.  1S52.  8  ydsw  a  2  ed.] 

When  Xatier  reached  Japan,  he  found  that  the  Christian  Ohnrch  had 
been  imitated  by  the  devil,  for  already  bella,  rosaries,  celibacy,  monosticism, 
a  hierarohy,  and  apparently  a  spiritual  monarch  were  there.  The  primitive 
retigion  of  the  country  was  a  mythical  worship  of  nature,  prompted  by  a 
lively  ^ow  of  sensnoos  pleasure.  But  for  a  long  time  the  predominant  reli- 
gion hod  been  a  Buddhism  which  had  been  introduced  from  abroad.  About 
six  hundred  years  before  Ohrist,  in  Magadha,  a  province  of  India,  arose  Gau- 
tama sumamed  Bvddha^  i,  «.,  the  Wise,  who  enlisted  with  much  zeal  in  the 
work  of  reforming  his  countrymen.  By  his  wisdom  and  self-denials  he  be- 
came an  incarnation  of  the  Deity,  according  to  the  sacred  legends,  the  eighth 
incarnation  of  Vishnu  by  Maya  in  the  form  of  a  pure  virgin.  In  this  incar- 
nation, the  system  of  the  world  attained  a  self-consciousness.  As  he  pro- 
eUimed  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man,  the  system  of  caste  was  discarded 
by  him,  but  in  its  stead  was  graduaUy  introduced  a  hierarchy,  the  existing 
head  of  which  was  always  honored  as  an  incarnate  divinity.  The  spirit 
inculcated  by  Buddhism  is  mild  and  humane,  since  it  requires  that  its  fol- 
lowers should  sympathize  with  the  sufferings  of  every  living  thing,  and 
instead  of  demanding  bloody  sacrifices,  it  calls  upon  them  to  sacrifice  them- 
selvea  for  the  good  of  others.  Still  the  fundamental  principle  of  this  religion^ 
that  the  higher  life  can  be  attained  only  by  a  liberation  of  ourselves  from  all 
the  illusion  of  a  personal  existence,  imposes  the  necessity  of  severe  and  cruel 
straggles.  The  natural  development,  therefore,  of  this  principle,  is  a  lifeless 
and  haughty  system  of  religion,  in  which  the  highest  merit  is  attached  to 
hunan  efforts,  (a)  About  a  hundred  years  after  Christ,  Buddhism  was  per- 
secuted by  the  Brahmans,  and  after  a  protracted  struggle  was  expelled  from 
its  native  country.  It  soon,  however,  became  the  religion  of  nearly  all  the 
neighboring  nations,  from  whose  peculiar  characters  it  received  many  modi- 
fications. In  Japan,  Xavier  adopted,  though  in  a  higher  and  modified  sense, 
every  thing  in  Buddhism  which  was  considered  holy,  as  a  part  of  the  faith 
which  he  preached,  and  consequently  soon  succeeded  in  establishing  a  church. 
But  in  his  eagerness  to  penetrate  still  farther  into  heathen  countries,  this 
Apoetle  of  the  Indies  died  £Oon  after  on  his  way  to  China  (1652).  Under 
the  direction  of  the  Jesuits,  a  most  splendid  ecclesiastical  establishment  was 
formed  in  Japan,  and  hopes  were  entertained  that  the  whole  nation  would 
soon  become  snbject  to  its  sway.  But  in  consequence  of  Bome  immoralities 
on  the  part  of  the  European  residents,  and  the  suspicion  that  Christianity  was 
only  the  precursor  of  foreign  dominion,  a  series  of  sanguinary  persecutions 
(after  1587)  was  commenced.  Thousands  even  of  the  native  inhabitants  died 
as  martyrs  for  the  new  faith.    About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 

[a)  JS.  Swiun^,  Introd.  a  mist  du  Bnddhisme  Jndien.  Par.  1S45.  vol  I.  4.  B.  S.  Hardy,  Man* 
«al  nf  Boddbiam,  Ao.  Lood.  1852.  &  JR  Upham,  Hist  and  Doct  of  Buddhism.  Lond.  1829.  f.  C. 
F.  NttuMMK^  Catochtoin  of  the  8hamaD^  or  Laws  of  the  Bad.  Prienta.  (Orient  TransL  Fund.) 
LoDd.  1882.  8.] 
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every  yestige  of  Ohristianity  was  obliterated  from  the  coimtrj,  and  all  inter- 
conrse  with  foreigners  in  Japan  was  strictly  prohibited. 

§  897.     China. 

y.  Trigaut^  de  cbr.  expeil  apad.  SIms  ex  comnL  RIcciL  Aug.  1615.  4.  and  often.  J.  A,  Sckall^ 
Eelatio  de  initio  et  pro^.  missionis  Soc  J.  apad  Cbinenses^  Ylen.  IMS.  Rat  1672.  MIt  Anm.  y.  ATan- 
f«0r^,  Vien.  1SS4.  Du  I/ald&^  Desc.  de  I'Emp.  de  la  Chine.  Par.  1786.  8  Tola  4  Ueben.  tn.  Moebrim'^ 
Voir.  Rot»t  1T4S.  4  vols.  4— For  the  recent  inTe«tigalion^  tee  Joomal  Atlatlque.  Abei'IUiMuat, 
M^Ianfjres  asiaL  Par.  1825s.  2  vols.  Nouv.  Melanges.  Par.  18298L  2  vols.  Stuhr,  chin.  Relriisrel.  BrL 
18S5.  u.  rel.  8y*teme  d.  Or.  p.  9s&  Neumann,  d,  Natur-  a.  ReL  PhlL  d.  Chin.  Nach  d.  W.  d. 
TschiihL  (Zeitscli.  f.  hist  Th.  1887.  P.  1.)  [Illstoriea  and  Acooants  of  China  by  T.  Thornton^  (Lond. 
1844  2  V.  a)  C.  GuUlaff,  (New  York.  1888. 1  v.  a)  ff.  Murray,  (Gdinb.  8  r.  12. 1888.)  J.  P.  DokU, 
(New  York.  1834  2  v.  12.)  J.  Kidd,  (Lond.  1341.  a)  and  E.  WUlituM,  (New  York.  184a  a)] 

In  the  extreme  East,  the  Europeans  found  an  innnmerable  people,  whose 
historical  accoants  went  as  far  back  as  those  of  the  Jews,  and  who  regarded 
thcmseWes  as  the  centre  of  the  world.  Nearly  all  the  mechanical  arts  which 
had  recently  been  discovered  in  Europe,  were  found  to  have  been  in  exist- 
ence among  them  from  a  remote  antiquity,  in  connection  with  a  rigid  system 
of  civilization  which  had  for  thousands  of  years  successively  overcome  all 
their  conquerors.  The  state  was  organized  strictly  as  a  single  great  family, 
and  all  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor,  though  limited  by  an  inviola- 
ble usage  and  an  aristocracy  of  learning.  The  consciousness  of  individual 
freedom  with  respect  to  moral  conduct  had  never  yet  been  awakened  among 
the  people.  Three  forms  of  religion  existed  there  side  by  side  in  peace.  The 
first  was  the  primitive  religion  of  the  empire,  of  which  Confueius  (Kong-fii- 
Dsii)  was  honored  as  the  founder.  This  was  a  simple  adoration  and  worship 
of  the  heavens  regarded  as  a  power  of  nature,  and  of  certain  genii  supposed 
to  be  subject  to  the  emperor,  together  with  a  devout  and  well-arranged  sys- 
tem of  moral  conduct,  (a)  The  second  was  the  doctrine  of  Too,  a  system 
which  directed  men  to  adore  the  original  source  of  reason,  revealed  and 
incarnate  on  earth,  (b)  but  degenerated  into  a  system  of  idolatry  and  magic 
The  third  was  the  worship  of  Buddha  (Fo-tho),  a  religion  which  had  been 
more  recently  introduced  among  tlie  people,  but  unsustained  especially  in  tie 
interior  provinces  by  a  powerful  hierarchy.  The  account  of  divine  things 
which  these  religions  gave  was  intelligent  and  candid,  but  without  religioofl 
enthusiasm,  and  bore  no  traces  of  fanaticism  except  with  reference  to  the 
customary  rules  of  civility  towards  the  gods  and  the  dead,  and  with  respect 
to  the  etiquette  of  social  life.  As  the  natives  regarded  every  thing  foreign  with 
extreme  contempt^  the  Christian  missionaries  who  followed  in  the  train  of 
commerce  were  at  first  totally  unsuccessful  in  every  attempt  to  convert  tbeni. 
The  respect  of  the  people  was  however  finally  secured  when  they  discovered 
tlie  superiority  of  the  missionaries  in  mathematical  science,  the  principles  of 
which  were  immediately  appreciated.  The  Jesuit  i?i<vri  (1582-1610)  obtained 
high  distinction  among  the  people  as  an  astronomer,  and  the  favor  of  the  im* 


a)  Schott,  Werkc  d.  chin.  Weisen  Kong-fti-DsO.  Hal  1826.  6  vote.  Confucii  Chi  Klnft  ^ 
Jfohl,  Stntti;.  IS^. 

h)  Le  Tao-te-King,  ou  le  Urre  de  la  ralson  suprtoie,  par  LaoUeu,  traduit  aveo  one  Tenloo  Utli* 
et  le  tcxte  chilloi^  par  G.  GauthUr,  Par.  1888.  {A.  IJungstedi,  Port  Bettl.  and  MisfiloDa  in  Cbio^ 
Boston,  1886.  a] 


J 
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penal  court,  (e)  After  this  the  Jesuits  established  nnmerons  congregations, 
built  churches,  and  translated  the  Scriptures,  and  even  the  Summa  of  St. 
Thomas,  but  with  a  careful  accommodation  to  the  religious  customs  and 
manners  of  the  people.  When  reproached  for  this  by  the  Dominicans  at 
Rome,  they  defended  themselves  on  the  ground  that  it  was  indispensable  to 
their  success,  and  was  as  innocent  as  the  apostles'  conformity  to  the  Jewish 
law.(rf) 

§  898.      West  Indien.     Cont  from  §  290. 

Gon»ttU»  iTAvUn^  Tlieatro  ecc.  de  las  iglesias  de  las  Indias.  Madr.  1649sfl.  2  volo.  Bourgoing^ 
Vertus  des  missicmairs  ou  H.  des  miss.  d*Ainer.  Par.  16M.  2  vols.  G.  Bttluffi^  rAinerica  un  tempo 
8pflgnuoU  s<>tt4>  I'a^petto  reIig!(i9o  (till  1843).  Ancon.  1S45.  8  vols.  Comp.  Pdjtpig^  Indien  in  d.  Hall. 
EncykL  H.  vi>I.  XVII.  esp.  p.  SSlss.— i.  A.  Muratori,  Cliristlanesiino  felice  nolle  mis^ionc  nel  Para- 
guai  Yen.  1748.  2  vols.  4  (Abstract:  Kelat  des  miss,  da  P.  Par.  17M.)  CharUr&ir,  II.  du  P.  Par. 
1756l  8  vols.  4  Narem.  176S.  Pauke'9  Reise  In  d.  Miss,  nacti  P.  edit  hj  Frost,  Ylen.  1S29.  In  an 
unfriendly  spirit:  Jbagnez,  Regno  Giesaitico  del  P.  LLssab.  1T70.  Ucbera.  v.  Le  Bret,  Ki»ln.  (Lps.) 
1711  [R.  Southey,  Tale  of  Paraguay.  L<>nd.  12mo.  Ibid.  II  of  Brazil.  Lond.  1S10.-19.  8  vols.  4 
Abbs  Raynal^  Phil,  and  Pol.  Hist  of  the  Settl.  anil  Traile  of  Earoi>eans  in  the  W.  L  fK>m  the  French 
by  J.  Juttafnond,  Lond.  1787.  12.  Views  of  tlie  Planting  of  Colonies  and  Missions  In  Mexico  and 
Peru  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  Preacoit,  Bsrnal  £}laz^  (transl.  by.  Ji.  Keaiinge,  Lond.  1800.  4.) 
JM  SolU,  (transl.  by  To^onaend,  Lond.  1724.)  BobertmrCB  America,  and  other  works.] 

In  BrazU,  baptism  was  administered  to  prisoners  while  dying,  and 
wherever  it  could  be  performed  under  the  protection  of  the  Portuguese 
arms.  A  splendid  ecclesiastical  establishment  was  immediately  formed  in 
every  country  conquered  by  the  Spaniards.  But  although  the  natives  were 
generally  protected  by  the  laws  and  defended  against  the  colonists  by  the 
monks,  they  were  hastening  rapidly  to  extinction.  Even  where  they  were 
subjugated  to  the  Spanish  yoke  and  Christianized  (Indios  aldeidados),  they 
did  not  renounce,  but  continued  at  the  same  time  the  worship  of  their  an- 
cient gods.  The  inquisition,  however,  took  care  that  the  outward  semblance 
of  Oiiristianity  was  maintained.  With  an  heroic  courage,  the  Jesuits  and  Ca- 
puchins pressed  forward  into  the  open  primitive  forests  of  the  country,  and 
along  with  the  gospel,  carried  in  their  most  simple  and  cheerful  form  the 
blessings  of  civilization.  But  when  the  Jesuits  urged  at  Madrid,  that  the 
great  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  Christianity  among  the  nations,  was  the 
cruelties  and  evil  examples  of  the  Spaniards,  they  obtained  permission  to 
establish  Christian  colonies  among  the  Indians  who  were  as  yet  independent, 
and  which  no  Spaniard  was  to  enter  without  their  permission.  Such  was 
the  origin  of  the  republic  of  Paraguay  (after  1610),  governed  by  the  Jesuits 
in  a  patriarchal  style.  The  converted  savages  were  treated  as  children,  but 
as  pious  and  happy  children,  and  although  much  wealth  was  derived  by  the 
order  from  the  country  under  its  subjection,  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
the  people  was  entirely  the  fruit  of  its  exertions. 


c)  Wtrtheim,  RiccL  (Pletz,  nene  theol.  Zeitech.  ISSa  P.  a) 

d)  PtateL,  (p.  472.)  La  moral  pratique  des  Jda.  1669ss.  vols.  IL  YL  YIL 
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CHAP.  VII.— THE  THIRTY  YEARS'  WAR. 

The  orlg^  aatborlties  for  tho  Hist  of  tbe  30  yrsi  War.  (MouaUbl.  d.  AWg.  Zeitg.  1M9s.  Dec.  Jan. 
Jane.)— Zon</or/>,  d.  K.  Mi^-  °-  ^  h.  Rolcba  Acta  jmhl.  (Frkt  1621s«.)  Tub.  1789m.  17  vols,  t 
{Pappus)  Epit.  rer.  Germ.  1617-48.  c  animadw.  J.  G.  Boehm^  Lpa.  1760.  Theatmm  Europ.  Frk£ 
178&«.  vol  I.-iy.  KkevenhUUr,  (p.  9S^)— Schiller,  Ge»oh.  d.  drei«&  Kr.  Lpa.  1791.  2  vola  and  oft. 
Fortgea.  v.  WoUmarin,  Lpa.  1809.  2  voK  [Thirty  Years*'  War,  from  the  Germ,  of  Schiller  by  A.  J. 
W.  MorriMon,  New  York.  1S47.  12.]  K.  A.  Mmztl,  Gescli.  d.  drels.  Kr.  (Gescb.  d.  l>eut!«ch.  toI 
Visa.)  BrsL  lSd0-9.  8  vola.  S^Ul,  d.  Kel.  Kr.  in  Deutschl.  Hamb.  l&IOa.  2  vola.  t\  W.  BuHhM, 
Geach.  d.  deatscben  Kr.  v.  To<l«  O.  Ad.  an.  Stnttg.  1842fla.  2  voIa.  [Menattt  Hist  of  Germany  liu 
beon  transl.  by  Mr»,  O.  Horrockt,  Lond.  1848.  8  vols.  12.  Sec  also  Kohlratuch't  Hist  of  Gerio. 
and  CoL  MUchelTi  Life  of  Wallenatein.] 

§  899.     Oeeaaiona. 

Tho  Catholio  and  Protestant  parties  in  Gennany  oontinncd  to  stand  in  an 
antagonistic  and  threatening  attitude  with  respect  to  each  other.  Tlie  hoofe 
of  IIai)shiirg,  the  head  of  the  Catholic  party,  by  the  vast  extent  of  territory 
which  it  had  acquired,  became,  in  fact,  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  Europe, 
but  its  power  was  thus  far  restrained  by  its  divisions  at  home  and  its  intel- 
lectual inferiority.  In  Bavaria,  and  in  most  of  the  prelatical  countries,  Pro- 
testantism, which  had  been  in  the  ascendant  about  tho  middle,  was  nearly 
sapprossod  at  the  close  of  tho  sixteenth  century.  That  which  had  been 
found  impossible  to  be  accomplished  among  the  people,  the  Jesuits  attempted 
among  the  princes.  Jacob^  Margrave  of  Jiaden  (1690X  ^n^  Woljijauff  Wil- 
liam, Oount  Palatine  of  Neuburg  (1614),  proclaimed  themselves  converts  to 
tho  Catholic  Church,  (a)  In  consequence  of  the  early  death  of  tho  Mar- 
gravine, the  conversion  of  the  former  was  attended  by  no  important  results 
among  his  subjects,  and  the  Count  Palatine's  own  confessor  was  still  a  de- 
fender of  Protestantism.  Political  reasons  were  doubtless  the  reason  for  the 
conversion  of  tho  count  himself,  but  by  means  of  it  a  country  previously  sup- 
posed to  be  lost  became  open  to  the  ettorts  of  the  papacy.  The  ecclesiastical 
reservation  was  respected  according  to  tho  will  of  those  who  for  the  time 
had  possession  of  the  government.  Hence  nearly  all  the  property  of  the 
Church  in  Northern  Germany  and  Suabia  fell  gradually  into  the  hands  of 
tho  Protestant  princes,  or  was  administered  by  Protestant  bishops  as  electoral 
princes.  But  when  tho  Elector  Gehhard^  High  Steward  of  Cologne  (after 
1577),  who  had  always  been  unfriendly  to  the  Catholic  party,  gave  himself 
up  to  his  passion  for  Agnes  of  Mansfeld,  and  sought  to  legalize  his  forced 
marriage  with  her  in  the  Reformed  Church,  he  was  deposed  by  the  pope,  the 
Bishop  of  Liege,  a  Bavarian  prince,  was  elected  by  tho  chapter  in  his  place, 
and  he  was  abandoned  even  by  tho  Lutherans  (1588).  (Jb)  Sentence  of  pro- 
scription was  pronounced  by  the  imperial  aulic  council  upon  DonautJcOrth^  for 
improper  treatment  of  a  Catholic  procession,  and  not  only  was  the  decree 
entbrced  by  Bavaria,  but  Protestantism  itself  was  violently  oppressed,  nnd 
dw  libortv  of  tho  imperial  cities  was  impaired  (1607).    In  view  of  the  dan- 


tii  Cm«iv  Jacoba,  M.  ▼.  B.  chrl»tl.  erhebl.  u.  wohlfundirte  Motivcn,  waram  wir  a.  Trleb  oas. 
«L  lath.  Lehre  verlasiwn,  durch  Jo.  riHtorium,  Ciiln.  «1S91.  4  Heihing,  Muri  argtllati  civit 
k  «.  rel  cath.  f\indamenta,  qiiibus  in.oistens  Wolfg.  C.  Pal.  In  civlt  aanctuu  faustom  pedem 
i>il.  l*l\  4.  Uebers.  v.  VetUr,  Col.  1615.  4. 

^\  Ji^  Kj^Ut,  de  aclis  et  falls  Gebb.  Tr.  Altorf.  1723.  4.    F.  W.  Barthold,  O.  Tr.  ▼.  Waldbnrj. 
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per,  tlie  Elector  Frederic  V.  of  the  Palatinate  induced  a  few  Protestant  states 
to  form  a  Union  (1608).  In  opposition  to  this,  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  a  man 
of  a  powerful  and  practical  intellect,  whose  interest  was  identified  with  the 
success  of  the  Catholic  cause,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  league  com- 
posed of  the  ecclesiastical  princes,  {c)  Saxony,  as  the  representative  of 
Lutheranism,  took  sides  with  the  emperor.  As  long  as  the  Jesuits  kept  the 
question  of  the  relij^ous  peace  in  a  state  of  suspense,  the  Union  refused  at 
the  Diet  of  Ratinbon  (1613)  to  suhmit  to  the  decision  of  the  majority  in  all 
matters  connected  with  religion,  and  when  their  complaints  were  not  attend- 
ed to,  the  members  of  it  withdrew  entirely  from  the  diet. 

§  400.     The  Bohemian  War,     Cont.  from  §  867. 

Jfiller^  f&nf  BQcher  r.  BObm.  Kr.  DrkI.  1$40.    RicMery  v.  Buhmen-Aoft-ahre  o.  d.  drelsn.  Kr. 
Un«chen  u.  Beginn.  Erf.  1844. —C  A.  Peacheck^  Oesch.  d.  Qegenref.  in  BOhmen.  Dnd.  1844.  2  vols. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  heir-apparent  to  his  throne,  the  Emperor 
Matthias  ventured  to  oppress  individuals  among  the  Bohemians,  or  allowed 
the  Catholic  land  proprietors  to  do  so.  A  petition  was  therefore  presented 
to  the  emperor  on  this  subject^  by  the  Utraquists.  His  answer,  however,  was 
of  a  threatening  character.  Two  imperial  counsellors,  supposed  to  be  the 
authors  of  this,  were  thrown  from  a  window  of  the  castle  in  Prague,  and 
the  members  of  the  diet  favorable  to  the  Utraquists  seized  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment. Ferdinand  IL^  a  papil  of  the  Jesuits,  and  resolved  to  venture 
every  thing  to  bring  about  the  triumph  of  Catholicism,  had  already  sup- 
pressed by  a  quiet  exercise  of  power  the  Protestantism  which  had  been  pre- 
dominant in  his  patrimonial  inheritance  of  Carinthia  and  Styria,  when  on  the 
death  of  Matthias  he  was  crowned  emperor  at  Frankfort,  (a)  Tlie  Bohe- 
mians pronounced  him  an  enemy  to  the  liberties  and  religion  of  their  country, 
and  declared  that  he  had  forfeited  the  throne  (Aug.  17,  1619).  They  then 
chose  Frederic  V,  of  the  Palatinate  for  their  king.  The  League  took  up 
arms  in  behalf  of  Ferdinand,  while  the  Union  and  Saxony,  from  motives  of 
prudence  and  from  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  strict  principles  of  Lutheranism, 
remained  inactive.  Frederic  knew  nothing  of  royalty  except  how  to  enjoy 
its  pleasures ;  whatever  power  he  possessed  in  Bohemia  was  destroyed  at  the 
battle  of  the  White  Mountain  near  Prague  (Nov.  8,  1620),  and  the  conversion 
of  Bohemia  was  effected  by  the  Jesuits  and  the  soldiers  from  Lichtenstein. 
The  Bohemian  literature  was  committed  to  the  flames  by  the  commission  for 
the  reformation  of  the  people.  John  of  NepomvJcj  who  had  once  been  the 
archbishop^s  vicar  and  confidant  in  a  hierarchical  controversy  with  King 
Wenceelaus,  and  had  been  thrown  during  a  fit  of  passion  by  that  king  into 
the  rivor  from  the  bridge  of  the  Muldau  (1898),  now  became  the  national 
saint  of  the  new  Catholic  kingdom  of  Bohemia.  The  legend  of  his  death 
was  intentionally  enlarged,  and  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  martyr  for 
the  seal  of  confession.  The  qualities  and  incidents  which  history  has 
attributed  to  John  Huss  were  now  transferred  to  this  saint  of  the  bridge,  that 


e)  K.  M.  V.  AreUtk,  Gesch.  Maxim.  I.  Pamaa  1842.  f.  2  vols. 

a)  J*.  Hurler^  Oeach.  EL  Perd.  IL  a.  sr.  Eltern  b.  %.  Kronong  in  FnmUl  BchafTh.  1850.  4  voto. 
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the  memory  of  the  reformer  (Master  Jan)  might  be  efiOaced  from  the  minds 
of  the  people,  (b) 

§  401.     The  German  War. 

The  emperor  was  resolved  to  destroy  Frederic  V.  even  as  a  prince  of  the 
empire,  and  it  was  principally  for  this  reason  that  he  now  kept  up  and 
strengthened  his  army.    The  office  of  elector  in  the  Palatinate  was  given  to 
Bavaria  (1628).    In  all  his  patrimonial  Austrian  possessions  the  Protestant 
religion  was  entirely  suppressed.    The  Duke  of  Snvoy  had  long  since  (1602) 
consumed  the  revenues  from  the  sale  of  the  Jubilee  indulgences,  in  maintain- 
ing free  companies  for  surprising  the  army  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  tlie 
people  of  Geneva  merely  instituted  an  annual  thanksgiving  in  commemora- 
tion of  his  failure  (rcscaladc).    But  in  the  Valteline^  on  the  Italian  border, 
the  Catholics  murdered  their  reformed  fellow-countrymen  (July,  1620),  and 
Spanish  and  Austrian  troops  took  possession  of  the  country,  as  well  as  of  some 
parts  of  the  Gray  League,  {a)    When  all  opposition  in  Germany  had  been  put 
down  by  Wallenstein,  the  emperor  proclaimed  the  Edict  of  Restitution^  {h) 
that  it  might  be  an  authentic  explanation  of  the  Beligious  Peace.    According 
to  this,  all  those  foundations  belonging  to  the  Catholic  Church  which  had 
been  confiscated  since  the  Treaty  of  Passau  were  to  be  restored,  the  Calvin- 
ists  were  excluded  from  the  privileges  granted  in  the  Religions  Peace,  and 
Catholic  states  were  not  to  be  impeded  in  their  efforts  to  convert  their  sub- 
jects.   The  violent  proceedings  which  ensued  during  the  execution  of  this 
edict  were  followed  by  others  of  still  greater  violence,  until  Protestantism 
appeared  once  more  on  the  point  of  utter  extinction,  (c)    But  just  at  this 
critical  moment  the  Catholic  powers  began  to  contend  among  themselves. 
France  and  Rome  became  alarmed  at  the  formidable  power  of  the  house  of 
Hupsburg.    Wallenstein  reminded  the  pope  that  Rome  had  not  been  plun- 
dered for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  a  passage  into  Germany  was  opened 
by  France  for  Gusf/icus  Adolphm  (June  24,  1680),  who  both  from  policy  and 
religion  cnpoused  the  cause  of  Protestantism,  and  re-established  it  by  his 
bold  military  exploits,  {d)     After  his  heroic  death  (Nov.  6, 1682)  the  war  was 
maintained  by  the  Swedish  generals,  who  were  secretly  supported  by  Riche- 
lieu.   They,  however,  held  out  with  great  difficulty,  since  by  the  treaty  of 
Prague  (1035)  the  Elector  of  Saxony  once  more  forsook  not  only  the  com- 
mon cause,  but  even  the  foreign  policy  of  Protestantism,  until  France  openlv 
came  to  their  support.     Neither  party  can  be  said  to  have  been  snocessfbl, 
and  Germany  was  desolated  by  a  civil  and  religious  war,  by  no  means  na- 

6)  The  first  Altar  in  1621.  Canonization  in  1629.  Life  in  Jo.  Nep.  by  the  Jeaalt  Balbt  aboat 
1670.  (Acu  Sd.  MiO-  'V'ol*  m-  P*  <^<^7.)  The  history:  PeUel,  Oesch.  WenzeK  toL  L  |>.  SMu  Urfcao* 
denb.  p.  1U9.  IMas.  The  expedient  of  two  jiersons  called  Ja  of  Nep.  was  resorted  to  ereo  in  Acts 
SS.  p.  670.  C7a 

a)  {Cp.  Waser.)  Veltliniscb  Blutbad.  Zur.  1621.  4.    De  Porta,  Hist  ret  Ecc  Khaet  IL  ^  fSOm. 

b)  Lvndorp,  Th.  III.  p.  1047. 

e)  Caraffa.  de  Germ,  sacra  restaurata.  Col.  1689. 

d)  Krinnerungcn  an  G.  A.  Elgenhundige  Einl.  z.  Gesch.  s.  Leb.  ed.  by  R&hs,  HaL  1S06.  Pi^' 
dor/,  Ciiiintr.  dc  rtb.  Snec  ab  exi>edit.  G.  A.  Ultn^.  1636.  Frcf  1707.  t  A.  F.  O/rdrer,  Oeech.  0.  A 
a.  sr.  Zeit  Stuttf.  (1887-48.)  1868.  Geifer,  Gesch.  y.  8chw.  vol  IIL  JMHng.  O.  A.  in  DeotsdiL  Bri 
1846.    r^/'<^(rte,Lifoora  A.LoDd.l7fi9.2vols.4.    .^.  ^.  ^oUiitga,  Life  of  Q.  A.  Loud.  18».  11] 
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tional  in  its  objects,  but  equivocal  in  its  nature  and  prosecnted  by  the  leaders 
for  varions  subordinate  ends. 

§  402.     The  Peace  of  Westphalia, 

L  Infltrnmentuin  P.  W.  ed.  Beminger^  Monast,  1648.  Meiem.^  Gott.  1747.— A.  Adaml  Arcana 
P.  W.  Frdl  169a  4.  ed.  MeUrn^  Oott  1787.  4  Memolres  de  M.  D.  {CI.  du  Jfesme  cTAcawt.)  Col 
Gren.  1674  J.  G.  f>.  Meiem^  Acta  P.  W.  publica.  Hann.  1734aa.  6  vols.  f.  m.  Register.  Outt  1740.  f— 

II.  Piitter,  Getot  d.  W.  F.  Oott  1795.  Senkenberg,  Darst  d.  W.  F.  Frkf.  1804  WoUmann^  Geach. 
d.  W.  F.  Lpz.  1808fl.  S  Tola. 

Those  who  had  commenced  the  war  did  not  live  to  witness  its  conclnsion. 
Austria  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  Protestantism  and  Germany 
were  not  to  be  overcome  by  violence.  With  a  formidable  desperation  the 
people  of  the  different  nations  demanded  peace.  After  many  tedious  and  in- 
tricate negotiations  at  Munster  and  Osnabruck,  a  peace  was  concluded  in 
October,  1648,  to  be  henceforth  a  fundamental  law  of  the  German  nation. 
Under  the  guarantee  of  France  and  Sweden,  Bavaria  retained,  besides  the 
electoral  dignity,  the  Upper  Palatinate,  and  an  eighth  electorate  was  formed 
for  the  Lower  Palatinate,  which  was  now  restored.  France  and  Sweden  were 
recompensed  for  their  trouble  by  certain  territories  of  the  empire.  All  dam- 
ages were  compensated  by  means  of  the  secularized  property  of  the  Ohurch. 
The  right  of  each  state  of  the  empire  to  form  alliances  with  foreign  powers, 
provided  it  was  not  in  opposition  to  the  emperor  and  the  empire,  was  formally 
acknowledged.  With  respect  to  the  controversy  between  the  two  churches, 
the  ^ye  articles  of  the  Deed  of  Osnaburg  were  adopted,  in  which  the  princi- 
ple of  a  complete  legal  equality  of  both  parties  with  respect  to  each  other, 
was  assumed,  and  aU  ecclesiastical  and  political  protests  were  rejected :  '^The 
Religious  Peace  of  Augsburg  shall  be  inviolably  kept  by  each.  In  all  impe- 
rial courts  and  deputations  the  number  of  members  from  each  religious  party 
shall  be  equal.  In  the  Imperial  Diet,  if  the  two  religious  parties  differ  from 
each  other,  nothing  shall  be  decided  by  a  miyority  of  votes  but  by  com- 
promise. With  respect  to  ecclesiastical  property  the  possessions  of  all  par- 
ties shall  be  decided  by  the  state  of  affairs,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1624. 
Wherever  a  free  exercise  of  religion  was  publicly  tolerated  in  that  normal 
year  it  shall  be  continued,  but  where  this  was  not  the  case  liberty  of  domes- 
tic worbhip  shall  be  permitted.  The  relations  of  the  Reformed  Church  to- 
ward the  Catholics  are  established  on  grounds  similar  to  those  of  the  churches 
professing  the  Augsburg  Confession.  But  the  legal  relations  of  the  two  Pro- 
testant parties  toward  each  other  to  continue  precisely  as  they  were  at  that 
time,  whether  settled  by  treaty  or  by  usage.  A  prince  who  may  go  over 
from  one  Protestant  party  to  the  other,  may  grant  religious  toleration  to  those 
who  belong  to  the  same  creed  with  himself,  but  he  shall  allow  the  established 
Church  to  remain  unmolested."  The  evangelical  Hungarians  had  received 
support  from  Rakoczy  of  Transylvania,  and  in  the  treaty  of  Lim  (1648)  had 
secured  the  restoration  of  their  ecclesiastical  rights.  The  Silesian  principali- 
ties, but  none  of  the  other  Austrian  patrimonial  states,  were  included  in  the 
provisions  of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia.  Through  the  mediation  of  Venice 
and  France,  at  the  treaty  of  Milan  (1639)  the  Gray  League  recovered  its 
Italian  poseessions,  but  with  the  stipulation  that  the  Protestants  should  be 
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excluded.  A  peace  without  a  genuine  reconciliation  was  thus  concluded  for 
every  part  of  Europe,  and  the  balance  of  power  between  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  Ohurches  was  secured  by  the  imperial  constitution,  but  the  em- 
pire was  divided  and  sacrificed  to  foreign  influences. 


OEAP.  VIII.    THE  ORIENTAL  CHURCH. 

Crutitut.  (p.  856.)  Leo  AU,  (p.  859.)  R.  Simon^  II.  erit  des  dogmen  et  oontror.  des  cbretieus  <«. 
Trevoux.  171 L  JTeineceiu*,  Abblld  d.  dltern  u.  neaern  gr.  K.  LpSb  1711.  L  M.U  Qattn,  Oricns  chr. 
Par.  1740.  8  Tola.  £  Libii  STtnb.  Ecc  or.  ed.  J.  KimmeL,  Jen.  1848.  Appendix  LL.  symb.  ed.  Wein- 
enborny  Jen.  1850.  [J.  3f.  NeaU^  H.  of  the  II0I7  Eastern  Cbarch.  Lond.  ISSa  2  toK  &  7!  Smitk^ 
Greek  Cburch,  its  Doco.  &  Bltea.  Lond.  1680.  8.  John  CovUl,  Some  Aoeonnt  of  the  Oi«ek  Chordi. 
Lond.  1721  f  ] 

§  403.     Oonneetlona  with  Protestants, 

A  Greek  translation  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  (a)  and  a  letter  of  salu- 
tation to  Joasaph  //.  (b)  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was  sent  by  Me- 
lancthon,  by  the  hands  of  a  Greek,  but  no  reply  was  ever  received.    By 
means  of  a  preacher  connected  with  an  embassy  at  Constantinople,  the  theo- 
logian of  Tubingen  was  induced  to  send  another  translation  to  the  Patriarch 
Jeremias  IL  (1674).    The  answer  of  that  prelate  was  written  in  accordancG 
with  the  very  strictest  forms  of  Greek  orthodoxy,  and  as  it  expressed  a  desire 
that  the  correspondence,  if  agreeable  to  them,  should  have  no  further  dis- 
cussion of  doctrines,  but  be  confined  to  an  exchange  of  friendly  civilities,  the 
intercourse  was  broken  off'  (1681).  (c)     Cyrillus  LucariSy  a  native  of  Candia, 
who  had  been  educated  at  Padua,  formed  connections  when  in  Lithoanis 
with  reformed  clergymen,  which  were  continued  by  moans  of  Dutch  and 
English  ambassadors  after  he  became  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  (1602)  and  sob- 
sequently  of  Constantinople  (1621).    To  prevent  the  further  progress  of  the 
Roman  Church,  and  to  infuse  new  life  into  the  formal  worship  of  his  own 
Church,  he  formed  an  alliance  with  the  young  Church  of  the  West,  and  even 
transmitted  to  Geneva  the  form  of  a  Calvinistic  Confession  of  Faith.  (</) 
This  was  enough,  without  the  subsequent  efforts  of  the  Jesuiti*,  to  excite  the 
Greek  bishops  against  him.    On  the  ordinary  accusation  of  high  treason  he 
was  strangled  (1638),  (e)  and  the  Oriental  patriarchs  execrated  his  memory.  (/) 

(i)  *E^ono\6yyiai^  rrtt  6pdoi6^ov  ir/trrcttf.    Basil.  1559. 
h)  Corp.  Jtef.  vol.  IX.  p.  921. 

c)  Acta  et  sorr.  TheoU.  Wirt  et  Tatr.  Const  Vlt  1584  4.  f.  iSbAnurr^r,  do  actla  inter  TiiKTbaofl. 
et  Talrr.  Const  (Orr.  acad.  ed.  PauluH.  Tub.  1828.) 

d)  'AvaTo\iKTi  6iJUi\oyia  rris  XP-  »i<rT€ws.     Gen.  (iat  1629.  Kimmtl  p.  24.)  Ift8& 

e)  Aynwn,  Monumens  authcnt  de  la  rel.  dcs  Greca.  Hayo,  170S.  4.  Th.  Smithy  Collect  deCT- 
Lnc.  Limd.  170T.  Bohn^tetft,  dc  Cyr.  Luc.  Hal.  1T29.  4.  Mohnik^  Cyr.  Lua  (Stud.  u.  Krit  IStt  P 
8.)    TicenUn  Cyr.  Luc  (Deutsche  Zeltach.  t  chr.  W.  1S50.  N.  89s8.) 

/)  Kimmel,  p.  898.  408.  825. 
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§  404.     The  Human  Church. 

For  lit  lee  S  S^  Slrahl,  Beltrr.  z.  rasa.  KOeseh.  Hal.  1827.  vol  I.  UUmann  0.  Stnhl.  (Stnd. 
a.  Krit  1S31.  P.  2.)  IT.  J.  SchmW,  krlt  Oesch.  d.  neogr.  a.  d.  rius.  K.  Mayence  1840.  A.  K  Mu- 
ratcUf,  H.  <»f  the  Church  of  RnMta,  transl.  (in  Rosfiian.  Petewb.  1838.)  by  Blackmore^  Oxf.  1842. 
[P.  Ryeaut,  The  present  State  of  tho  Arm.  A  Greek  Charchea.  Lond.  1679.  8.] 

In  the  course  of  political  doTelopment  the  Russian  Church  necessarily 
becume  independent  of  the  see  of  Constantinople.  As  the  Patriarch  Jere- 
mias  was  much  emharrassed  for  want  of  funds,  it  was  not  difficult  to  obtain 
his  consent  that  a  patriarch  should  he  appointed  for  Moscow,  as  the  third 
Rome  (1589).  (a)  The  Russian  patriarchs  were  however  obliged,  until  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  obtain  confirmation  at  Constantinople. 
The  Roman  Church,  ever  since  the  time  of  Gregory,  has  had  its  eye  upon  a 
union  with  the  Russian  Church.  A  hope  of  such  a  union  was  encouraged  by 
the  Tzar  Iwan  Wasiljewitseh^  as  he  was  anxious  to  obtain  the  assistance  of 
the  emperor  and  the  mediation  of  the  pope  in  an  unsuccessful  war  which  he 
was  carrying  on  against  the  Poles  (1581).  But  in  spite  of  the  artful  policy 
of  the  Jesuit  Possetino,  (h)  the  hope  became  extinguished  in  proportion  as  the 
necessities  of  the  Tzar  diminished.  The  efforts  of  that  emissary  were,  how- 
ever, more  successful  in  some  Russian  provinces,  which  fell  with  Lithuania 
into  the  hands  of  the  Poles.  Michael  Rahosa^  the  Metropolitan  of  Kiew,  to- 
gether with  a  portion  of  the  clergy,  at  the  Synod  of  Brzesc  (1596),  su  omitted 
to  the  pope,  hoping  they  might  share  the  advantages  of  the  Catholic  clergy, 
md  save  the  orthodox  Church  from  the  apostasy  which  had  commenced 
among  the  nobility.  The  Union  was  effected  in  conformity  with  the  agree- 
ment which  had  been  formed  at  Florence,  >vith  a  great  respect  at  first  for  old 
ancestral  usages,  (c)  But  gradually  the  forms  of  worship  became  latinized 
through  the  influence  of  the  Roman  monks,  who  entered  the  convents  be> 
longing  to  the  Union,  while  all  those  churches  which  did  not  enter  that  con- 
nection sunk  under  the  temptations  and  persecutions  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected. To  confirm  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  Oriental  Church  in 
opposition  to  the  encroachments  of  Roman  and  Protestant  elements,  a  Rus- 
aan  catechism  was  composed  (1642)  by  Petrus  Mogilas  the  orthodox  Metro- 
poUtan  of  Kiew,  and  was  confirmed  by  all  the  associated  patriarchs  of  the 
Greek  Church,  as  the  confession  of  the  Oriental  Catholic  Church.  In  this, 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  are  simply  presented  in  the  manner  and  style  of 
the  ancient  Church  ;  but  in  accordance  also  with  the  latest  developments  they 
had  gradually  attained,  and  as  the  reception  of  it  was  ranked  among  the  three 
cardinal  theological  virtues,  it  has  become  prominent  in  the  practical  system 
of  the  Church,  (d)  The  accession  of  the  false  Demetrius  to  the  throne  of  tho 
Tzars  was  favored  by  tho  Poles  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  Catholic  enter- 
prise, and  fiiiled  at  Moscow  (1606)  principally  for  the  same  reason,  (e)    Ger- 

a)  Karamtin  vol  IX.  p.  181.       h)  Ant  PoMevini  Moscovia.  (Yiln.  1586.)  Anto.  1587. 
e)  Jara  et  prlvllegia  genti  Buthenao  cath.  a  M.  Pontlflcibus  Poloniaeqao  Reglboa  conceaaa.  Lemb. 
1787. 

d)  *Opb6fio^ot  6fjLo\oyla  rris  irlirrfws  rris  kcA.  iced  iwoor.  ^kkX.  rrjt  dvaro>  Krjs. 
{Kimmtl  p.  56.) 

0)  Citli,  H.  di  MoecoYla.  p.  llafli  O.  F.  MuOUr,  SammL  ran.  Geachichten.  Petereb  17828B.  vol  Y. 
JCaramtin  toI  X.  p.  lOtai  [M.  M^rimee,  The  Biua.  Ixnpoators,  or  The  False  Deznetrioflb  Lond.  185S.  8.] 
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man  colonists,  Protestant  as  well  as  Oatholio,  sometimes  entered  Russia,  and 
enjoyed  fall  liberty  with  respect  to  private  religion,  bat  seldom  possessed  the 
privilege  of  holding  pabUo  worship.  (/) 

§  405.    Ahysainians  and  Maronites, 

Job.  LwdoLfi  n.  aethlopica.  Fret  16^1.  fl  h  Cmt  ad  H.  aeth.  Fret  1691.  t  Vtytier^  ds  la  Croee, 
H.  da  Chr.  d'Ethiople  et  d'Armenio.  Haje.  178S.  Dans.  1740.  Comp.  C.  W.  ftenberg,  Abeaa.  n.  d.  er. 
Mbaion,  bearb.  r.  C.  J.  NUueK,  Bonn.  1844.  8  vols.— /S(^nurr«r,  de  joe  Maronltica.  Tab.  1810b.  S 
P.  4.  (Arcbiv.  t  KOescb.  rol  I.  sect  1.)  ilT.  Marad^  Notice  hiat  aar  Toriglne  d«  la  nation  Mar.  et 
aar  aea  rapports  avoc  la  France.  Par.  1844.    [J.  Ludolphiut,  H.  of  Ethiopia.  Lond.  1680.  f.] 

The  attempt  made  by  the  Roman  Church  to  make  ap  for  its  losses  in  the 
West  by  a  reconciliation  with  the  Oriental  churches,  was  encouraged  for  only 
transitory  and  selfish  purposes,  or  was  used  to  conceal  real  designs.  The  only 
country  which  appeared  to  come  up  to  a  sincere  union  with  the  Roman 
Church  was  Abyssinia,  As  a  Christian  land,  this  country  had  been  almost 
forgotten  by  European  nations,  and  the  Judaizing  Christianity  which  once 
prevailed  there  had  now  sunk  so  low  as  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  system  of 
magic.  The  Emperor  Seltam  Seghed  was  induced,  by  his  peculiar  relations  to 
the  Portuguese,  to  break  off  the  connection  of  the  Abyssinian  Church  with 
the  Coptic  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  (1621),  and  to  accept  of  a  Jesuit  from 
Rome  as  the  patriarch  of  that  Church.  But  the  displeasure  created  by  this 
movement  was  so  much  increased  by  the  influence  of  the  hermits  and  monks 
that  it  soon  amounted  to  an  insurrection,  during  which  the  Jesuits  were  ban- 
ished, and  all  connection  with  Rome  was  broken  off  (1684).  The  Maranitei 
still  remained  in  connection  with  the  Roman  Church,  as  the  possession  of 
their  own  patriarch,  the  use  of  their  sacred  language,  the  marriage  of  their 
priests,  the  reception  of  the  cup  in  the  Lord^s  Supper,  and  their  other  sacred 
usages,  had  been  conceded  to  them.  Their  college  at  Rome  (after  1584)  be- 
came an  emporium  for  all  kinds  of  Syrian  and  Western  learning. 

f)  J.C  Grotf  Bemerkuugon  0.  d.  Bel.  Freib.  d.  Aoslftnder  im  roaa.  Belch.  Petersb.  n.  JjpM,  ITVThl 
8to1& 


SIXTH    PERIOD. 


PROM  THE  PEACE  OF  WESTPHALIA  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

L  Aeta  bl9torico-«oe.  Welm.  1786-^  U  vols.  Nova  Acta  hist  eoa  W.  1758-7a  12  vols.  Aeta 
hist  ee&  nottri  temf^  W.  1774-87. 18  toIsl  Rep.  d.  nst  KGesch.  (Index  to  til  the  preoedlng.)  W. 
1790.  Acten,  Urkanden  n.  Nacfar.  z.  nst  KGesch.  W.  1789-98.  5  vols.  Neoeste  Ret  Gesch.  ed.  by 
Walch,  Lemg.  1771-88.  9  vols.  FoTtgo!».  v.  Planck,  L.  1787-98.  8  vols.  L«  Brtt,  Mag.  d.  Staaten-o. 
KGench.  Ulm.  1771-88. 10  vola  (Krister.)  Die  nst  Rel.  Begobenhelten.  Glees.  1778-95. 18  vols.  UMU: 
Archlv'.  £  d.  nst  KGesch.  Wctm.  1794-9.  6  vols.  Rel  Annsl.  Brnsehw.  ISOO-S.  6  8t  a.  Beitrr.  %.  nst 
Qmch.  <!.  Rel.  BrL  180&  2  vola  Archlv.  f  alte  a.  neoe  KGesch.  ed.  by  StdttdUn  a.  T^chinur  L. 
181S-22.  5  vols.  Yater,  Anbaa  z.  nst  KG.  BrL  1820ss.  2  voK  Stdudlln,  TuchirMr  a.  Vater^  KHist 
Archlv.  HaL  1628-«.  4  vol&  Acto  hist  eoc.  Saec  XIX.  (1885.  88.  87.)  ed.  by  RheintDold.  Hamb. 
lttS-4a~Archive8  da  CbrUtiaalsine.  Gen.  et  Par.  since  1817.  Allg.  KZeitang,  Darmst  ed.  by  JE  Ztm- 
mermann  since  1S22,  by  K.  Zimmetmann  a.  BrHaohneider  since  1888,  by  Palmer  since  1850,  and 
by  Sehenlcel  since  1898.  Ev.  KZeitang.  Brl.  ed.  by  Hengtitftnbtrg  since  1827.  Zeitscbr.  t  hist  Theol. 
Lpa.  ed.  by  lUgen  lince  1882.  v.  KUdner  since  1848.  Berliner  allg.  KZeitang,  ed.  by  RheinwUd 
MtDOt  1899.  V.  Bfutu.  184^— Jane  1858.  Among  the  polit  Joamals,  especially  the  Augsb.  allg.  and  tho 
I>ipf4c  more  recently  Deatsche,  allg.  Zeitang. 

IL  J,  A.  €.  Einem,  KGeseh.  d.  18.  Jahrh.  Lps.  (1776sa.)  1782s8.  8  vols.  Ji  S,  SchUgA,  KGeseh. 
d.  ISL  Jhh.  Ileilb.  1784SS.  2  vols.  a.  v.  Fraat.  8  vola  1  Abth.  (Both  as  Uebers.  a.  Porta  v.  of  Mosheim.) 
P.JL9.  ffuth^  KGesch.  d.  18  Jhh.  Aogsb.  180788.  2  vola  Unparth.  KGeseh.  A.  a.  N.  T.  v.  IMntiiu 
h  otlL  Jen.  1785-80,  2-4  voIsl  ITagenbach:  Wesen  a.  Gesch.  d.  Re£  4  volsi  Lpa  1839,  Die  KGesch. 
d.  18.  a.  19.  Jahrh.  Lps.  (1842a)  1848a  2  vola— i?o&tono.  Gontinoation  do  THist  de  TegL  de  Beraalt- 
Bercastel,  1721-1S8a  Par.  1888.  4  v«>I&  Neueste  Gesch.  d.  K.  Chr.  1800-88.  from  the  Ital.  8  ed.  Angsb. 
<18t2«a  1386)  1841.  8  vols.  F.  A.  Scharpff,  Yoriesa.  fl.  neaeste  KGesch.  (since  1789.)  Freib.  1852.— 
Gr^oir€^  If.  de  Secies  religieoses  depais  le  commencement  da  sitele  dernier.  Par.  (1810.  2  vola) 
1828BS.  5  vols.  In  the  abstract  by  7V«cAimer  (Arcliiv.  f.  KGesch.  1SI8.  vol  L  St  Is.)  StdudUn. 
Wlffffers.  (p.  5.)—F.  C  ScAioM^r,  Gescli.  d.  IS  Jah.b  u.  d.  19.  b.  a.  Starz  d.  frans.  Kabierr.  Heldlh. 
1886^4.  5  vola  till  1797.  (The  general  view  of  1823  is  n*vised  in  the  Ist  &2d  vol  of  the  8d  ed.  1848.) 
[Si'JUotuer'9  Hist  of  the  18th  and  a  part  of  the  19th  oentt  has  been  transl.  by  />.  DavifUon^  Lond. 
18Ml  8  vola  8.  "Wm.  Kiissell,  Alison,  De  Koch,  Lord  John  Ihissell,  and  Raamer,  have  written  HIa* 
tories  of  Europe  daring  this  period.] 

§406.     General  View. 

As  tbe  violence  of  the  straggles  occasioned  by  the  Reformation  was  now 
mnch  abated,  the  secnlar  tendency  of  the  public  life  which  had  already  be- 
come prominent  in  the  departments  of  art  and  literature,  now  extended  its 
influence  wherever  it  could  properly  find  place.  The  efforts  of  public  men 
were  at  first  confined  to  the  enterprises  of  the  princes  to  maintain  the  balance 
of  power,  i.  e.,  each  state  gained  as  large  conquests  as  the  power  and  jealousy 
of  other  states  would  permit.  The  result  of  these  contests  vras  the  division 
of  the  Southern  States  of  Europe  between  the  two  Houses  of  Hapsbnrg  and 
Bourbon,  the  violent  interference  of  Russia  in  all  the  national  assemblies  of 
Western  Europe,  the  intellectual  and  military  elevation  of  Prussia,  the  naval 
ftipremacy  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  partition  of  Poland.    Bat  the  atrogg^e 
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for  national  liberties  which  had  commenced  in  England  and  the  Netherlands 
Bimnltaneously  with  the  Reformation,  became,  through  the  influence  of  the 
North  American  Revolution,  the  grand  idea  of  the  age,  and  by  means  of  the 
French  Revolution  the  central  point  of  all  public  affairs.  The  Church  was 
deeply  affected  by  these  oonvulsionn,  no  longer,  however,  as  the  first,  but  only 
as  the  second  of  those  powers  which  were  involved  in  these  popular  move- 
ments. Its  work  now  was  to  assist  the  people,  sympathize  with  them,  and 
administer  consolation.  Indeed,  within  its  own  pale  was  completed  the  same 
struggle  wliich  was  reserved  for  the  whole  world,  a  conflict  between  religious 
independence  and  ancestral  usages.  Three  great  periods  are  distinotlj 
marked  out  by  the  great  crisis  of  this  struggle ;  the  supplanting  of  ancient 
usages  until  near  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  overthrow  of 
the  existing  state  of  things  until  1814,  and  the  renewal  of  the  struggle  in  its 
most  earnest  form  and  the  commencement  of  an  acljnstment  of  aflSurs  untU 
1858.  Still  the  mathematical  limits  assigned  to  intellectual  influences  could 
not  be  more  important  than  the  active  elements  originated  during  this  pe- 
riod, or  those  which  attained  to  a  complete  sphere  of  activitiy.  Both  the 
original  forms  of  the  Western  Church  passed  through  this  contest,  not  so 
much  in  conflict  with  each  other  as  each  by  themselves,  struggling  with  their 
own  internal  forces.  Germany  was  the  special  battle-field  of  Ptotestaatei, 
and  France  of  Catholicism. 


CHAP.  I.— THE  PROTESTANT  EVANGELICAL  CHURCH  UNTIL  ITW. 

§407.     German  Orthodoxy, 

Among  those  who  belonged  to  the  school  of  the  strictest  Mth  there  were 
still  some  persons  of  eminence  who  .showed  that  they  were  truly  sinoere  in 
their  efforts  to  live  a  life  of  piety.  An  example  of  an  excellent  Christiaii 
prince  was  especially  presented  in  the  life  of  Ernest  the  Pious  (1601-75), 
who,  with  a  royal  solicitude  worthy  of  St  Louis,  healed  the  wounds  inflicted 
on  his  people  during  the  thirty  years*  war ;  and  not  only  in  the  spirit  of  hb 
theologians,  but  in  the  higher  spirit  of  an  apostle,  labored  affectionate! jftr 
the  welfare  of  the  Church  at  home  and  abroad,  (a)  His  brother,  John  Frd- 
eric,  on  the  other  hand,  who  doubted  the  existence  of  a  God,  but  believed 
in  that  of  the  devil,  in  consequence  of  the  secret  rancor  and  proselytbg  seal 
of  the  theologians,  fell  a  victim  to  the  darkest  influences  of  the  popular  ftith 
(1628),  (h)  rivalling  even  that  of  the  Catholic  coantries  of  that  period,  in  H> 
2eal  for  burning  witches.  Paul  Oerhardt  (d.  1676),  who  committed  his  wij 
to  Grod,  and  betook  himself  to  foreign  countries,  because  his  tender  coDsdence 
would  not  allow  him  to  remain  in  Berlin,  where  his  Lutheranism  was  in  din- 
ger, was  the  first  of  a  vast  chorus  of  harmonious  voices  to  express  the  emo- 


a)  Oslbte,  Henng  Ernst  d.  Fr.  Ck>tba  1810.  8  rols.  oomp.  Bwrniut,  Comnftatlo^  ebttndvltnM 
die  In  d.  lath.  K.  Bcbwebenden  R.  Streltlgk.  bellegen  m6ge.  L&b.  (IWi.)  16S& 

b)  B.  JMm,  Job.  Filedriob  YL  Neort.  ISST. 
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tions  of  the  Chnstian  heart  in  all  its  relations  to  God,  hy  popular  hymns,  (e) 
But  the  German  Protestantism  of  that  period  gave  forth  its  sublimest  utter- 
ance^ in  the  seyere,  bat  harmonious  and  seraphic  musio  of  John  Sebastian 
Baeh  (d.  1750),  the  chorister  of  Leipsio.  Though  contented  in  the  contracted 
sphere  of  domestic  life,  he  longed  correctly  to  convey  to  others  the  unuttera- 
ble feelings  which  were  struggling  in  his  own  heart.  The  Passion-Oratorios 
which  he  composed  were  the  direct  offspring  of  the  Protestant  mode  of  wor- 
ship. Contemporary  with  him  was  Handel  (d.  1759),  whose  ambition  was 
displayed  both  in  private  li^  and  ia  the  style  of  his  art,  whose  works  are  of 
the  richest  and  moat  brilliant  character,  and  in  whose  celebration  of  the  Mes- 
siah was  employed  an  array  of  musical  instruments  which  had  never  before 
been  collated.  Both  composers  lived  in  seclusion,  but  were  highly  honored 
daring  their  lives,  {d)  In  consequence  of  the  war,  however,  and  the  exclu- 
sive prevaknoe  of  an  orthodoxy  confined  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  standards, 
there  was  nothing  whatever  of  literature,  or  of  its  popular  elements  during 
this  period.  The  theology  of  the  Form  of  Oonoord  was  developed  entirely 
in  a  controversial  style  with  reference  to  opposing  systems,  and  might  be 
osUed  a  new  scholasticism,  without  the  philosophical  acuteness  of  the  old. 
This  orthodoxy  may  have  been  the  lang^ge  of  sincere  piety,  but  it  was  vio- 
lently maintained  by  means  of  a  contracted  education,  by  an  unscientific 
course  of  instruction,  by  oaths,  and  by  censorships.  As  every  deviation  from 
it  was  closely  watched  and  threatened,  all  intellectual  movements  became 
constrained,  and  were  animated  only  when  engaged  in  controversy,  and  in 
accusations  for  heresy.  Even  Oalovius,  Koenig,  and  Quenstedt,  who  were 
leaders,  only  transcribed  the  productions  of  their  predecessors,  and  of  each 
other.  But  with  all  their  subtilties  one  can  scarcely  refrain  from  thinking 
that  they  have  described  God  very  much  like  some  mighty  Lutheran  pastor 
who  is  obliged  to  save  his  honor  by  blows,  {e)  The  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures was  actually  felt  only  through  certain  passages  much  used  in  contro- 
versy the  explanation  of  which  was  firmly  settled  by  each  party  for  itself. 
The  pare  and  powerful  prose  which  Luther  had  used  was  forgotten,  men  of 
^ming  wrote  in  a  tolerable  Latin,  and  the  sermons,  though  sometimes  pow- 
erfiil,  nnrestrained,  and  alarming,  were  generally  disputatious,  allegorical, 
insiind,  pedantic,  or  ordinary.  (/)  Orthodoxy,  and  the  most  unwearied  eccle- 
fissticism,  were  compatible  with  a  worldly  spirit  and  the  rudest  manners. 
The  zealots  for  orthodoxy  assailed  each  other  with  reference  to  some  atten- 
uated definitions  of  subjects  which  lay  beyond  the  bounds  of  human  knowl- 
edge, (g)  and  the  exhortation  to  unity  in  essentials,  freedom  in  non-essentials, 
and  charity  in  both,  was  only  as  a  voice  in  the  desert.  (Ji) 


«)  M.  O.  Motk^  p.  e.  Lpc  1899.  JC  C.  Langh^ek^^  Uben  a.  Leiden.  P.  O.  Brl.  ISit  0,  &:hulM, 
P.  O.  gelstl.  Andachten.  Brl.  1842. 

<f)  Forbel,  Leben  J.  8.  Bachs.  Lps.  1804  4  [O,  Bumey^  Memoirs  of  Handel,  and  also  by  the 
«■•,  Ckn.  fliit  of  Moate,  Lond.  1779-89.  4  vola.  a,  oondenMd  by  T.  Btuhy^  Load.  1819.  2  vola.  8.] 

c)  Harimanny  t.  Beefmapreeben.  Nikmb.  1680.  p.  15a  180. 

/)  SehtUtr^  Oeach.  d.  Oeschmacks  Itn  Pred.  Hal.  1792.  toI.  L  p.  165flfl. 

^  A,  TKohKk  :  D.  CMat  d.  Intb.  Theologen  Witt  im  17.  Jbh.  Hmbi  1851  D.  akad.  Leben  d.  17. 
Jhb.  HaL  185a 

A)  F.  LUcke,  0.  Alter,  Yeril  nxapr.  Form  a.  Binn  dea  klrobl  Fiiedenaapniebea,  Gdtt  1850. 
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§  408.     George  Calixtus.    1586-1656. 

Do  oanaa  hodlernl  odil  phllosi  et  solldae  erudlt  HelmsL  1618.  Eptt.  TbeoL  Hlov  1618.  A  oAml 
Gommercii  liter.  CalUt  Fasc.  1-8.  ed.  B,  llente,  HaI.  Jen.  Mirb.  1888-40.— OaJooli  H.  Byncrcttstlca 
d.  L  chr.  Bedenkon  0.  d.  lieben  KFrleden.  1682  conflscirL  (Gleu.)  16S9.  4.  Moflfr^  CImbrte  Ifter. 
Hafh.  1744.  f.  Tb.  III.  p.  121(0.  E.  ffenka,  d.  Univ.  Holmst  Im  16  Jbh.  Hid.  1888L  -  IPiiJcA,  K.  Str. 
▼oL  L  p.  2169S.  IV,  6669B.  PUinck^  Gesch.  d.  prot  Th.  r.  d.  Konkordlenf.  p^  80a8.  //  Schmid,  Ocacb. 
d.  synkret  slreitlgk.  in  d.  Zeit  d.  Cal.  ErL  ISM.     W.  Oa—y  CaL  a.  d.  Synkret  Bri.  1846. 

The  University  of  Helmstadt  had  been  accidentally  exempted  fh>Tn  the 
operation  of  the  Form  of  Concord,  (§  851,)  and  by  the  proteotion  which  its 
princes  had  afforded  it^  it  became  for  a  long  time  an  asylum  for  the  Hnmaniata, 
Here  contemptnous  language  with  respect  to  human  reason  and  philosophy, 
such  as  was  ventured  upon  by  Daniel  Hoffmann^  was  punished  as  an  offence 
against  the  philosophical  faculty,  (a)  From  this  school  sprung  Calixtv^  an 
upright  and  extensively  educated  man,  who,  for  nearly  half  a  century  was  a 
professor  in  Helmstadt,  where,  in  the  spirit  of  Melancthon,  he  sought  in  the 
historical  method  for  a  more  unfettered  form  of  theology.  By  his  doctrine 
of  the  necessity  of  good  works,  by  his  separation  of  ethics  fh)m  theology, 
and  by  his  assertion  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  not  plainly  revealed 
in  the  Old  Testament,  suspicions  of  his  orthodoxy  were  awakened,  first 
among  his  pupils  at  Koenigsberg,  and  finally  led  to  a  dental  of  an  honorable 
burial  to  his  lifeless  remains.  He  endeavored  to  strengthen  the  power  of  the 
Protestants  in  Thorn  by  a  fraternal  connection  with  the  members  of  the 'Re- 
formed Church  (p.  420.)  He  was  regarded  by  the  Catholics  as  their  most 
sagacious  opponent,  and  the  whole  Catholic  Church  of  Germany  was  invited 
by  him  to  escape  ft'om  the  power  of  the  pope.  But  he  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  a  Christianity  unfettered  by  the  subtleties  of  the  Form  of  Con- 
cord, and  made  known  in  the  Scriptures,  in  the  primitive  Church,  and  in 
Christian  experience.  Conscious  that  he  had  thus  attained  a  universal  Chris- 
tianity, ho  demanded  that  the  various  churches  should  recognize  it,  and 
thought  that  they  might  once  more  be  united,  or  at  least  might  mutuaDy  tole- 
rate each  odier,  if  they  could  all  be  induced  to  return  to  the  OMmmenical 
symbols  and  laws  of  the  first  five  centuries.  This  plan  was  caUed  by  the  zeal- 
ous Lutherans  SyncretUm,  Cahrius,  an  exasperated  but  honest  watchman 
of  Zion,  with  his  colleagues  in  Luther's  chair,  furiously  and  indefatigably  as- 
sailed this  heresy  of  one  whom  they  regarded  as  a  papist  and  Mameluke,  who 
should  be  cut  off  from  the  body  of  the  Church  by  a  new  creed,  (b)  But 
Helmstadt  adhered  to  its  beloved  instructor,  he  was  also  protected  by  his 
prince,  and  Jena  protested  against  the  unreasonable  reproaches  of  his  adver- 
saries, (e)  These  reproaches  were  supposed  to  be  justified  by  his  assertion 
that  the  Reformation  was  merely  a  particular  mode  of  return  to  the  ancient 
Church,  and  by  the  references  made  to  him  by  many  th&k  going  over  to  the 

a)  De  Deo  et  Cbr.  HImst  1598.  On  tbo  other  band :  J.  Martini  Vemnnftsplagef,  d.  L  BeHd>t. 
was  d.  Yft.  aammt  drs.  PerfectioDf  Pbll.  Bey.  Wilt  1618.— •0'.  l%amaHu9y  de  oootror.  Hoftnaantena. 
ErL  1841 

b)  ConwnsQS  repetitus  fldel  vere  Lntboraoae.  168&.  (Consilia  tbepl.  WMtMiK  Frkt  1661 1  vol  L) 
Denuo  ed  27.  Z.  7!  Jlenlu,  Marb.  1846. 1 

c)  Ifugaeut,  tasL  ErU.  fk.  98  T«nnclot«  Rd.  Fragea.  J«n.  1677. 
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Catholio  Chnroh.  He  was  much  respected  by  the  higher  classes,  and  his 
reputation  at  home  was  much  increased  by  the  honors  which  he  gained  in 
foreign  countries.  His  inflaence  upon  the  theology  of  his  own  times  was  al- 
most imperceptible,  bnt  ho  seemed  rather  a  type  of  what  was  aboat  to  pre- 
vail in  the  snoceediDg  age. 

§  409.    FUtUm.    Spener.    1685-1705. 

I.  5/MiMr  ;  Dm  gelstL  Priestertb.  FrkC  1677. 12.  and  oth.  BrL  ISSa  Allg  OottesgcL  allor  glSnl). 
Chr.  XL  reehtsch.  Thool  FrkC  1680. 12.  and  often.  Die  Frelh.  d.  Glftabigen  ▼.  Anaehn  d.  Mon^hen 
in  GlaabetiaBaeti.  Frkl  1091.  TheoL  Bedenken.  IlaL  1700m.  4  vola.  Gonsilla  et  Jad.  th.  Frcf.  1709. 
8  Tola.  4  Lat  u.  deotsehe  th.  Bed.  in  zeitgonL  Aiuw.  t.  Iltnnick^  HaL  1883.  Wabrh.  Erzfibl.  dcs- 
MB,  was  wcfren  d.  sofen.  Plot  Tor^'egangen.  FrkU  (1697.)  1C9S.  AmsL  1700.  A^—TJ^tcher^  Tlinoth. 
VeriDoa.  WitL  1718flB.  2  ¥oI&  u.  vlelea  In  d.UnschaId.  Nachrr.  1701-*^.  Work  written  to  oompoae  the 
•trlfe  of  parties:  {B%idd«u9)  Wabrh.  a.  grihidl  Erz&hl  was  zw.  d.  sog.  Piet.  gescheben.  Witnoat 
pkecLlTlO. 

XL  C  ff.v,  OantUin^  Muster  e.  recbtscb.  Lehrers  In  d.  Leben  Sp.  Ual.  1740.  SuahtdiMen^  Spi 
(Bocblitz,  jihrL  Mlttb.  1^:28.  vol  IIL)  W.  IIoiAach^  Sp.  a.  Sw  Zelt  Brl.  (1S28.)  e«l.  by  O,  ScJvwedtr^ 
18BS.  8  Tola.  .Knapp,  Leben  a.  Char,  efnigcr  fh>nimen  a.  get  Minner  d.  Tor.  Jhli.  Hal.  1829. —  W. 
ThUOy  Bp.  als  KatecboL  BrL  1840.— ITu/cA,  R.  8tr.  toI  I.  p.  UOsa.  II,  las.  IV,  IOSOm.  V,  Isi. 
JPtamdb,  Qeseh.  d.  proL  Th.  p.  180b&  [A  new  Life  of  Si>ener  has  been  annoanood  as  in  preparatlcm 
bj  £  HorAach,  in  2  vols.  Lps.  1654.]    Deutsche  Zeitsch.  f.  chr.  W.  1S58.  N.  2ds. 

Philip  Jacob  Spener  received  a  pious  and  liberal  edacation  in  the  city  of 
Strasbourg,  and  while  yet  a  youth  became  the  first  among  the  clergy  in 
Frankfort  (1666).  He  subsequently  became  the  superior  court  preacher  in 
Dresden  (1686),  but  fell  into  disgrace  on  account  of  his  zeal  as  a  confessor, 
and  was  appointed  (1C91)  Provost  in  Berlin.  He  was  deeply  impressed  with 
the  conviction  that  practical  piety  was  in  danger  of  being  lost  in  a  conform- 
ity to  the  outward  letter  of  Christianity.  By  devotional  explanations  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  Christian  conversation  in  private  religious  meetings  (collegia 
pietatis,  after  1670),  a  high  degree  of  religious  earnestness  was  awakened. 
His  "Pious  Desires"  {a)  encouraged  the  hoj)e  of  reforming  the  corrupt 
Church.  In  that  work  he  showed  that  the  Church  should  be  once  more 
built  up  under  the  influence  of  the  Scriptures,  that  the  spiritual  priesthood 
<if  the  congregation  should  be  restored,  and  that  the  clergy  should  be  edu- 
cated to  live  a  life  of  personal  godliness.  Then  Christianity  would  be 
preached  in  apostolical  simplicity,  and  become  a  religion  of  the  heart  and  of 
daily  conduct.  In  Leipsic,  where  the  exposition  of  the  Scriptures  had  long 
been  discontinued,  a  society  of  educated  young  men  was  formed  under  the 
influence  of  Spener,  for  the  scientific  explanation  and  practical  application  of 
the  Scriptures  (July  18,  1687).  {b)  The  German  devotional  lectures  upon  the 
Kew  Testament  opened  (1689)  by  three  men  who  had  obtained  the  degree 
of  Magister,  among  whom  was  Aug.  Herm.  Franeke^  were  attended  with 
great  diligence  by  large  numbers  of  students  and  citizens.  On  account  of 
their  excessive  displays  of  piety  in  their  outward  conduct,  these  persons  were 
called  Pietists^  and  were  accused  of  aiming  to  bring  public  worship  and  sci- 
ence into  contempt.  They  were  therefore  compelled  by  the  theologians  to 
leave  Leipsic  (1690),  and  in  connection  with  Thomasius  they  founded  a  new 

a)  Pta  deeideria  a  bertzl  Terlan^n  nach  gottgef&lL  Besserang  d.  wahren  ev.  K.  (First  pnbL  u 
•  praeC  to  Amdfs  Postilla  ev.  1675)  FrkC  1675.  Ut  FrkC  1678. 12. 
h)  a  F.  JUfftn,  Hist  CollegU  phUobiblici  Lips.  Lpei  1886&  8  P.  4. 
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salt-Spring  At  Balle  (1691).  After  the  first  exhibitions  of  pofmlar  £BiTor  had 
passed  away,  the  rigid  demands  which  Bpener  made  in  behalf  of  monlity, 
and  his  liberal  but  logical  system  of  doctrines,  raised  np  agnisat  him  many 
opponents  not  only  among  the  worldly  classes,  bnt  among  the  orthodox. 
Once  more  Wittenberg,  now  enfeebled  by  age,  defended  its  Lntheranism,  (e) 
and  the  theology  of  the  schools  with  almost  one  voice  exclaimed  against 
Pietism  as  against  a  new  sect.  The  controversy,  however,  was  carried  on  ntit 
by  seizing  and  attacking  the  thing  itself,  bat  according  to  the  polemical  fash- 
ion of  the  times,  by  accusing  it  of  many  erroneous  sentiments,  and  enl'isting 
in  petty  quarrels  against  it  the  passions  of  the  people,  the  civil  courts^  and 
even  the  divine  decisions.  Those  tendencies  which  had  been  originated  by 
Spener,  but  which  had  been  kept  within  due  limits  by  the  mildness  of  his 
disposition,  were  soon  carried  to  an  extreme  by  his  followers.  They  con- 
tended that  all  true  regeneration  must  be  preceded  by  a  high-wrought  peni- 
tential conflict,  that  none  but  a  regenerated  divine  aliould  be  allowed  to  min- 
ister in  holy  things,  a  proud  sectarian  spirit  was  awakened,  injury  waa  done 
to  the  serious  pursuit  of  literature  by  the  pure  devotional  form  whieh  ihe(^ 
ogy  then  assumed,  some  were  led  to  indulge  in  enthusiastic  hopes  of  a  mil- 
lennial kingdom,  and  of  the  final  extinction  of  hell,  (d)  and  many  hi^- 
sounding  pious  expressions  were  introduced  which  really  had  no  meaning.  It 
must;  however,  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Orphan  House  was  the  result  of 
Francke^s  pietism,  and  will  ever  commemorate  the  triumph  of  his  faith  in 
God  and  his  benevolence  toward  men.  (e)  As  soon,  however,  as  the  oppofl- 
tion  began  gradually  to  abate  (after  1720),  the  energy  as  well  as  the  free 
reforming  spirit  of  Retism  was  gone,  and  it  appeared  to  be  merely  a  kngoid 
religion  of  feeling,  which,  while  it  shrunk  from  every  aemblanoe  of  worldlj 
pleasure  and  splendor,  regarded  Christianity  under  the  single  aspect  of  a  fp- 
tem  which  proclaimed  the  naturally  miserable  state  of  man  in  oonteqneaoe 
of  sin,  and  the  necessity  of  justification  through  the  expiatory  death  of 
Christ.  Protestantism,  by  its  influence,  penetrated  the  hearts  of  men  more 
profoundly,  and  the  pious  morality  of  domestic  life  was  strengthened  by  it, 
but  especially  in  the  courts  of  some  of  the  inferior  princes  it  degenerated 
into  a  miserable  system  of  legahty  and  ceremony  before  God.  Begistoi 
were  kept  for  souls,  and  many  idle  persons  supported  themselves  comfort- 
ably by  using  the  now  language  respecting  breaking  into  the  kingdom,  and 
the  sealing  of  believers,  while  serious-minded  persons  were  utterly  unfitted 
for  their  ordinary  social  duties,  until  in  despair  they  committed  enicida  (/) 
The  orthodox,  on  the  other  hand,  in  their  opposition  to  such  fanaticism,  ga^ 
their  countenance  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  cheerfulness,  and  thought 
the  condition  of  their  Church  was  remarkably  flourishing,  (g) 


e)  Chrtotlath.  Vont  In  aafHcbt  LehnAtzsen  n.  Oottcs  Wort  u.  d.  Bjmh.  KB&elMrn  w.  n^ 
tigoQ  OcgensAtzen  aos  H.  Dr.  Spener's  Bcbrr.  Witt,  1695. 

d)  J.  W.  PtUnen^  Mucrr^pioy  inroKaratrrJiattts  irdvrww,  d.  L  Oehdmn.  d.  Wtodeitr.  iB< 
Dlnge.  Offenb.  ITOIsn.  8  rote. 

e)  A.  H.  Francko,  hy  A.  IT.  yUrMj/er,  H»l.  UM.  by  Ousrits,  Htl.  IWT. 
/)  S^mler,  Lebensbeechr.  vol  L  p.  47m. 

0)  iro«abach  vol.  11.  p.  12&     Tholwit,  Gelst  d.  lath.  Th.  p^  978H.  S7& 
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}  410.    Phil4f$ophieal  Influeneei.     Cartmns  to  Wolf. 

Altliongh  science  received  from  the  hand  of  Baeon  of  Verulam  (d.  1626) 
a  tendency  toward  physics  and  the  nsefal  arts,  (a)  many  divines  long  thought 
it  absurd  to  concede  an  authority  to  Copernicus  which  was  superior  to  that  of 
the  word  of  God.  (h)  The  more  modern  philosophy  had  its  origin  with  Des 
Carte*  (d.  1660),  in  an  inquiry  proceeding  from  doubt^  after  something  abso- 
Intely  true  and  certain,  and  which  the  reflecting  mind  might  find  in  itself 
alone,  without  reference  to  theology.  It  was,  however,  employed  in  the 
Netherlands  fbr  the  representation  of  the  doctrines  of  revelation,  and  took 
the  place  of  the  formulae  of  Aristotle.  The  consciousness  of  a  knowledge 
of  God  which  from  its  own  nature  was  satisfactory,  was  awakened  there  by 
thw  phflosophy,  but  as  it  soon  became  suspected  of  political  liberalism,  it  was 
probibited  by  the  Orange  party  (after  1656).  (c)  The  tragical  philosophy  of 
Spinoza  was  founded  on  a  profound  religious  basis  independent  of  all  dog- 
mas, bnt  Christianity  was  utterly  foreign  to  his  speculations,  and  during  the 
eentary  in  which  he  lived  he  was  regarded  as  an  atheist,  {d)  In  England, 
the  doctrines  of  a  sound  common  sense  were  reduced  by  Locke  (d.  1704)  to  a 
phHosophical  system,  which  asserted  for  the  experience  of  the  senses  at  least 
a  paramount  influence  in  the  intellectual  world,  and  demanded  a  complete 
tf^eration  for  every  kind  of  religious  opinions.  He  himself,  however,  never 
intended  to  advocate  any  sentiment  inconsistent  with  the  creed  of  his 
Cbarch.  (e)  In  Germany,  Leibnitz^  fiilly  confiding  in  the  primogeniture  of 
llie  hnman  mind,  rescued  philosophy  from  the  abyss  of  Spinoza  by  defending 
a  free  individuality  originally  determined  only  by  the  prime  monad,  and  a 
Beoessary  agreement  of  revelation  with  the  everlasting  truths  of  reason.  He 
however  conceded  that  the  historical  mysteries  of  Christianity  were  beyond 
the  reaeb  of  reason,  and  with  a  character  in  its  special  peculiarities  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  ordinary  German  spirit,  he  kept  aloof  from  all  ecclesiastical 
oontroversies.  (^f)  His  philosophy  became  intelligible  to  ordinary  minds  by 
Ihe  labors  of  Wb^f  (d.  1754),  who,  though  he  lived  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  Ghmreh,  sometimes  demonstrated  its  doctrines  in  a  mathematical  style, 
and  Boroetimes  allowed  them  to  pass  as  mysteries  adapted  only  to  the  world 
of  tense.    But  on  account  of  the  dread  which  Pietism  displayed  toward  the 

a)  NoTam  OrigiiiMm  Srientiarain.  1090.  ed  Brfkck^  Lps.  1SS0.  QfrbrWy  Stuttg.  1881.  \Bac(nC9 
Koir.  Ori;.,  or  True  Saggestions  fbr  the  Interpret  of  Nttnre.  Lond.  1850.  8.  Also  In  WorJu,  8  vols.  8. 
FMImL  ISMl    Aeeoont  of  BM»n*8  Nov.  Org.  in  UK  of  Ui^  Knowlodgs.  Loud.  1887.  8.] 

i)  Oalot.  8jtt  voL  III.  p.  1089.    /Arf&M.  Exam.  ed.  TtXUr^  p.  808. 

e)  CarUHi  0pp.  FrcT.  16926a.  2  vols.  A.—Uu€tH  Censura.  Par.  16S9.  12.  ed.  4. 1894.  J.  S.  Srd- 
MMB,  Darst  a.  KritUc  d.  Cart  Ph.  Riga.  1884  C.  F.  IToet,  Cart  a  seine  Oegner.  Vienna.  1885. 
Bordaa  Demomttm^  k  GarUaliinlsiDe.  Par.  1818.  [W.  Wkmitll,  Hist  of  the  Inductive  ScienceA. 
Load.  9  ad.  1847.  S  vols.  8.  Tmnmmann''9  Manual,  p.  80&-8.  J7enry'«  TraasL  of  the  Hist  of  PhiL 
ToL  XL  p.  48-60.] 

tf)  Oppi  ad.  Pauhtt,  Jen.  1801  2  vols.  C^r&rer,  Stuttg.  1880.  ffi  C.  W.  Stgtcari,  d.  Spinod- 
nraa.  Tub.  1888.  Amand  SainUs,  H.  de  la  vie  et  des  onvr.  de  8p.  Ibndateor  de  Texegeae  et  de  la 
pIdL  moderoai  Par.  1849. 

«)  Works  of  J.  L.  Loud.  1714.  8  vok  1881.  9  vols.  [Phlloa.  works,  with  preL  disc,  by  SL  John, 
L0MLI8I&8.] 

/)  Oppi  lat  gall.  garm.  el  Srdmanm,  Ber.  1889^  9  vols.  4.— JL  Feuarbaeh,  Darst  v.  Krft  d. 
Laibo.  Ph  Anfp.  1887.  G,  B.  G^iArattsr,  O.  W.  t.  Leibo.  BisL  (1842.)  18441  9  voUl  A.  Bt^Heh, 
ttplD.  a.  Leibn.  Hamb.  1846L    [J,  M.  Maekte,  Life  of  O.  W.  voa  K  BoaUm.  1848.  ISmo.] 
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doctnne  of  a  pre-established  optimism,  and  toward  all  philoeopby,  he 
driven  from  Halle  (1728)  by  the  mandate  of  a  king  who  cared  for  nothing 
but  what  he  regarded  as  useful.  The  result  of  this  philoeophy,  so  far  as  the 
Church  was  concerned,  was  a  natural  theology  whose  essential  principles  were 
derived  from  the  Christian  system,  though  it  appeared  to  be  independent  of  all 
revelation.  Qf)  From  this  school  proceeded  the  Wertheim  f>er$ian  of  the  Bibkii 
an  insipid  and  impudent  attempt  to  present  tho  Soriptorea  in  a  form  adapted 
to  what  was  said  to  be  the  demands  of  modem  critidsm.  The  power  of  the 
empire  was  found  to  be  still  sufficient  to  suppress  such  a  work  as  this.  (A) 

§  411.    Peaceable  Movements  in  Theology, 

The  French  theologians  contended  for  the  palm  of  criticism  with  the 
learned  monks  of  St.  Maur,  but  they  could  gain  the  prize  only  by  the  unre- 
strained freedom  of  their  historical  inquiries.  Among  the  theologiana  of  the 
Academy  of  Saumui\  Amyrald  (Amyraut,  d.  1664)  taught  that  the  grace  of 
God  was  so  universal  that  it  was  not  withheld  even  fi*om  the  heathen,  and 
yet  in  a  certmn  sense  was  limited ;  (a)  Pajon  (d.  1684),  that  its  influence  was 
principally  upon  the  understanding,  through  the  medium  of  the  Scriptures 
and  the  whole  course  of  a  man^s  life;  (b)  Plaetieus  (Laplace,  d.  1665),  that 
original  sin  was  a  corruption  to  which  no  guilt  was  attached  until  it  had  pro- 
ceeded to  actual  transgression ;  and  Louis  Capelltu  (Chapelle,  d.  1658)  junti- 
fied  tlie  freedom  of  his  criticism  upon  the  language  of  Scripture  principally 
in  opposition  to  those  who  maintained  the  divine  origin  of  the  Hebrew  vowel 
points,  (c)  To  defend  their  churches  against  these  liberal  views,  the  Calvin- 
istic  orthodox  divines  urged  upon  the  Swiss  a  new  confession  of  faith  (1675), 
the  legal  influence  of  which,  however,  had  ceased  even  at  the  commencement 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  {d)  Coeceius  (d.  1669),  who  had  been  educated  in 
tlie  school  of  Des  Cartes,  demanded  that  theology  should  be  of  a  purely  bib- 
lical clioractor,  since  in  his  estimation  the  Scriptures  were  every  thing  and 
meant  every  thing,  (e)  Many  literary  men  in  France  were  driven,  by  the 
persecutions  endured  by  the  Protestants,  to  foreign  countries,  where  their 
literature  became  the  means  of  their  support ;  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
freedom  of  speech  enjoyed  especially  in  the  Netherlands,  they  addressed 
themselves  in  a  polislied  style  to  the  educated  classes.  Bayle  (d.  1706)  col- 
lected a  treasure  which  those  who  came  after  him  might  use  either  for  or 

g)  TheoL  natoralis.  Lps  1786.  2  vola.  4~Can«,  Ph.  Leibn.  et  W.  ubiu  in  Th.  Frcf.  et  L.  (178&) 
1748.  2  vok  LudotU-i,  Kntw.  e.  Illst  d.  Wolf  Pb.  2  ed.  Lpa.  1787.  8  volfli  H.  Wutk«^  CL  W<^s 
eigne  Lebensbeflch.  Lps.  1S41. 

A)  {fA>renM  Schmid^  d.  1751.)  Die  giittl  Schrr.  vor  den  Zeitcn  desMessle  Jmxu.  On*  Theil  Is  tte 
hist  of  Uio  l8ra«liu»8.  Wertb.  1785.— Jl  Ji.  Sinnhold,  ausil  Hist  d.  sogen.  Worth.  Bibel.  Frkl  1789.  4. 

a)  Traitii  do  la  praedeaL  et  de  sea  principes  diffcrenta.  Saum.  1684.— (7.  £.  Saig^if,  Moiae  Amyr. 
6ira»b.  1649.    A.  SchtPeUer,  M.  A.  {ZelUr's  th.  Jahrbb.  1852.  H.  K) 

h)  V.  S.  Lbtchtr,  de  Claadil  Pi^-  ^<»^'  et  fotla.  Lps.  1692.  A,  Schtc^iatr^  Vaym]tm.  {ZeUmr'9 
th.  Jahrbb.  1S58.  II.  \<) 

c)  Syntagma  thesium  theol.  in  Acad.  Salmaiiensi  disputatarum  Salm.  (1660.)  1661  4. 

d)  {J.  U.  Ufidegger)  Form.  Consensua  Koa  Uelv.  {Ni^meyer,  CoL  Conlt  pw  1i».y-0.  M.  lyaff^ 
do  F.  ( ■.  Ilelv.  Tab.  1728.  4  {BamawS)  MeoL  pour  aervir  k  THlsL  des  troablea  en  Saiase  4  l*oeoft- 
aion  da  Con&  Anii«t  1726i    JduA^r,  heW.  Con&  in  d.  UalL  £ncykL  IL  vol  VL) 

«)  Samma  doctr.  de  foedere  et  teatamentla  DeL  L.  B.  164a.— Albert!,  SnrAovr  irdhr*^  OartMlm 
ism  OS  et  CocceJ.  deacr.  et  refhtaU.  L.  B.  167&  4. 
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against  Christianity ;  and  he  himself  was  the  first  specimen  of  that  peculiar 
style  of  Protestantism  which,  while  it  is  zealous  for  trath  and  freedom,  sus- 
pends its  inquiries  at  the  point  where  faith  seems  inconsistent  with  reason, 
and  contents  itself  with  a  statement  of  the  arguments  on  hoth  sides.  (/)  In 
the  Netherlands  the  Arminian  congregations  began  to  decline,  for  the  spirit 
of  Zwingle  was  now  evidently  reyiving  in  all  parts  of  the  Church  there. 
Even  in  England,  where  the  literary  spirit  (Latitudinarianism)  was  especially 
odious  to  the  orthodox  beneficed  clergy,  it  became  extensively  prevalent,  par- 
ticularly in  the  diocese  of  Cambridge.  By  its  distinction  between  what  it 
called  essential  and  non-essential  doctrines,  it  evidently  intended  to  draw  a 
line  between  the  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures  and  those  of  the  Church.  The 
ApostW  Creed  was  presented  as  containing  every  thing  indispensable  to  sol- 
vation, kindness  toward  those  who  differ  from  us  in  opinion  was  much  insisted 
upon  as  a  Christian  virtue,  and  a  reconciliation  with  the  dissenters  was  there- 
fore regarded  as  practicable,  (jj)  In  Germany,  Thamasius  (d.  1728)  became 
connected  with  the  Pietists  because  they  were  oppressed  by  the  established 
Church,  but  they  soon  found  that  the  tendency  of  his  instructions  was  to 
form  a  bold  and  satirical  spirit,  and  he  became  convinced  that  while  they 
professed  to  be  seeking  the  honor  of  Grod,  they  were  really  influenced  by  a 
demre  for  their  own  honor  and  power.  This  intelligent  German  had  the 
posthumous  reputation  of  having  turned  the  public  mind  agfunst  the  trials 
for  witchcraft^  {h)  and  yet  even  in  the  close  of  the  century  in  which  he  lived 
witches  were  occasionally  put  to  death  in  Upper  Germany.  Pietism  having 
sustained  a  defeat  in  its  confiict  with  the  Wolfian  school  in  the  very  place 
where  it  was  strongest  (1740),  now  betook  itself  discontentedly  to  a  quiet 
obscurity.  During  the  struggle,  however,  even  the  theology  of  the  schools 
bad  become  penetrated  by  its  fervent  spirit.  This  was  first  apparent  in  the 
ease  of  Buddeus  (d.  1729),  who  was  historically  £uniliar  with  philosophy,  and 
yet  gave  to  theology  a  simple  and  scientific  form.  John  Albert  Bengel  (d. 
1752),  whose  pious  hopes  were  founded  on  calculations  not  proved  to  be 
erroneous  until  1886,  was  not  deterred  by  them  from  investigating  with  re- 
ligions conscientiousness  the  original  text  and  meaning  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, (i)  while  WetUtein  (d.  1754)  took  delight  in  critical  labors,  and  without 
regard  to  received  doctrines  endeavored  to  ascertain  which  of  the  innumer- 
able readings  was  the  original  text  of  the  New  Testament,  and  to  illustrate 
it  by  every  thing  resembling  it  in  antiquity.  He  was  never,  however,  per- 
mitted to  pursue  his  labors  to  their  final  results,  for  as  his  criticism  was 
even  then  suspected  of  being  friendly  to  Socinianism,  he  was  deposed  (1730) 
at  Basle,  and  received  with  much  hesitation  by  the  Arminians.  {h) 


f)  Dfetioniuire  hist  et  crit  Bot  1686.  2  volflL  t  uid  often.  Amst  174088.  4  voK  £  Noavelles  de  la 
rep.  des  lettres.  Amst  16S4-1715.~-jraietfcfuas  Vie  d.  B.  Anost  178a  19.  L,  Feuerbach^  Pierre  B. 
L|«.9«d.  1S44 

g)  (Arthur  Bury)  The  Naked  Qtwpel  By  a  trae  eon  of  the  Chnrcb  of  EngL  1690.  4.~P.  Jurieu^ 
k  reL  da  Letltudinaire.  (Boter.  1696.)  Utr.  1697. 

K)  If.  Luden^  Thomaslaa  nach  Sw  Schickralen  a.  Sehrr.  Brl.  1800.  A.  Eiehitadii  Or.  de  Tboou 
Jen.  1888.  4    C.  F.  FHtueh^  de  rattonaltotna  HaL  188a  4.  Cm.  L  ]>.  78R.  IS. 

i)  J.  C.  Burt,  Bengel'e  Leben  n.  Wlrken.  Stnttg.  (1881.)  1889.  Bengel*8  liter.  Brlefirecbii  nrit* 
giatb.  T.  Burk,  Stnttg.  1886. 

k)  C.  R.  Hagmbach,  J.  J.  Wettst  n.  seine  Oegnor.  (Zeltschr.  t  hist  Th.  1889.  P.  t) 
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§  412.    Law  and  Legal  Vietes  in  the  Oerman  Okuireik, 

The  deputies  of  the  Protestant  states  at  the  permanent  Diet  of  RatlsboB 
(after  1663)  formed  a  tribunal  (Corpus  Evangelicorum),  which  poflseflsed  no 
real  power,  but  was  designed  to  secure  the  rights  guarantied  by  the  Peace,  (a) 
The  jurisdiction  over  the  individual  national  Churches  remained  with  the 
secular  authorities,  and  was  exercised  by  tlie  consistories  and  ministerial  oonn- 
cil,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  states  of  the  respective  countries,  and,  In 
some  provinces  of  the  Reformed  Church,  with  the  aid  of  the  minor  synods^ 
Every  ecclesiastical  usurpation  was  therefore  easily  repelled,  the  Oharoh  was 
sometimes  used  as  a  police  for  the  execution  of  the  lavrs,  and  the  property  of 
the  Church  wns  sometimes  used  for  secular  objects.  The  press  was  the  opIy 
organ  by  which  ecclesiastical  privileges  and  wants  were  made  known,  and 
even  this  was  placed  under  the  restraints  of  a  censorship.  In  the  literary 
works  of  that  period,  the  fact  that  princes  exercised  so  much  eodeslastical 
power  is  variously  explained.  When  the  internal  inconsistencies  of  the  epis- 
copal system  (p.  441)  had  become  evident,  the  formation  of  a  TerriUfrial  <|ft- 
tem  naturally  followed  from  the  right  of  reforming  the  Church  which  had 
been  assumed  by  the  imperial  diet^  from  the  advancement  of  political  rights, 
and  from  the  ascendency  of  a  worldly  spirit.  According  to  this  system.  Hie 
ecclesiastical  was  merely  an  element  of  the  civil  power.  This  legal  yiew  of 
the  subject  was  generally  adopted  about  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  in  consequence  of  the  liberal  use  which  Thonuuitu  made  d  it,  and 
the  judicious  limitations  assigned  to  it  by  Boehmer,  Still  the  conacionsneas 
of  her  own  rights  which  the  Church  possessed,  confirmed  by  the  records  of  a 
thousand  years,  soon  occasioned  a  theological  opposition  to  this  yiew.  Chan- 
cellor Pfttff  of  Tubingen  was  the  author  of  the  Collegial  System  (1719),  ac- 
cording to  which  the  Church  is  an  independent  corporation,  whose  power  can 
be  lawfully  assumed  by  princes  only  by  treaty  with  it.  Both  views  hare 
contended  with  each  other  side  by  side,  and  have  alternately  exerted  an 
important  influence  upon  the  administration  of  the  Church,  (h) 

§  418.     Legal  Rel^itiom  to  the  Catholie  Church, 

Although  the  modern  state  was  inclined  to  compromise  the  religions  dif- 
ferences among  its  subjects,  both  Churches  tolerated  each  other  only  so  fiur 
as  they  could  not  invalidate  a  right  actually  acquired  during  the  recent  con- 
flicts. In  Germany^  this  hostility  was  fostered  especially  by  the  oppressions 
which  members  of  the  evangelical  Church  sustained  fVom  their  Catholic 
rulers,  and  by  the  enticement  of  some  princes  to  the  Catholic  Church,  (a) 
Catholic  dynasties  were  established  in  the  Electoral  Palatinate  when  the 
Catholic  line  of  the  Palatine  house  of  Neuberg  came  to  the  throne'  (1685), 
and  in  Electoral  Saxony  when  Frederic  Auguetve  became  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  the  Catholic  faith  on  his  becoming  a  candidate  for  the  Polish  crown 


a)  SoKawroth  a.  iftrrich^  SammL  aller  Conohitoram  ■.  YerbuidL  d.  Corpna  Ett.  Rtgenab. 

1751-86.  4  void.  f.    //.  IT.  «.  BUmc^  Geacb.  n.  VerC  d.  C(«paa  Err.  Regeosb.  1795u 

I)  KHMIdti^t,  de  trlbmn  systenwUbni  doelr.  dejaMsaor.  dirigendorum.  (Ob«.  jar.  mci  HaL  1788.) 
a)  S^rure,  Rcl.  Becchwcnlen  zwisclicn  den  Kath.  a.  EvADgeliacben.  I^ia  1789.  S  toIh    Qtrid^ 

vollst  Corpus  gravmnm.  ev.  Regonsb.  1771m.  5  roUi  £ 
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(1697).  The  oppression  of  the  Protestants  became  legalized  in  the  Palatinate, 
when  a  claase  in  the  Peace  of  Rjswick  (1697)  required  that  public  worship 
ihonld  henceforth  be  conducted  in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  had  been 
performed  while  the  French  occupied  that  territory.  It  was  only  by  the 
reprisals  which  Prussia  made,  that  the  Reformed  Ohurch  recovered  any  por- 
tion of  its  immunities.  (//)  In  Saxofnj^  all  the  privileges  of  the  Protestant 
Church  were  maintdned  by  the  zeal  of  the  people  and  the  states,  so  that  not 
eren  a  verse  in  any  of  their  highly  animated  hymns  would  they  snifer  to  be 
atridsen  out.  The  reigning  family  in  its  subsequent  generations  was  sincerely 
and  piously  attached  to  its  Church,  but  its  precarious  and  foreign  throne  was 
purchased  by  a  renunciation  of  its  important  position  in  Protestant  Germany, 
and  its  success  in  drawing  over  some  individuals  was  gained  at  tlie  expense 
of  the  alienation  of  a  loyal  people.  In  ^tfw«w/cit-WolfenbQttcl,  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  was  induced  to  forswear  her  vow  at  confirmation  (1707),  that  she 
might  become  the  mother  of  an  imperial  family,  and  her  grandfather  Anthony 
Ulrichy  whose  counsel  she  had  followed  in  this  matter,  embraced  the  same 
iaith  with  a  policy  which  could  then  have  referred  to  no  consequences  except 
in  another  world,  (r)  In  Wurtemhurg^  when  Charles  Alexander  went  over 
to  the  Catholic  Church,  the  courage  of  a  single  officer  was  sufficient  to  give 
a  check,  though  in  a  somewhat  tumultuous  manner,  to  the  progress  of  the 
defection  (1785).  (</)  In  Salzburg^  certain  peaceable  congregitions  which  had 
been  inclined  to  the  evangelical  Church,  and  had  been  tolerated  as  industri- 
ous subjects  ever  since  the  sixteenth  century,  fell  under  the  notice  of  the 
Archbishop  QoxmlFirmiany  who  undertook  their  conversion  by  violent  means 
(1729).  One  hundred  elders  then  assembled,  at  early  dawn  on  Sabbath 
morning,  in  a  lonely  cave  of  the  Schwarzacli,  and  swore  on  the  sacred  host 
and  the  consecrated  salt  that  they  would  be  faithful  to  the  evangelical  faith 
and  the  triune  God,  and  that  in  every  misfortune  they  would  maintain  a  fra- 
ternal affection  for  each  other.  An  archicpiscopal  patent  of  emigration  (Oct. 
Slst,  1781)  drove  them  under  the  severest  circumstances  from  their  houses 
and  their  estates.  Public  sympathy  was  enlisted  to  console  the  sad  train  of 
these  confessors  for  the  loss  of  their  beautiful  mountain  homes,  and  twenty 
thonsand  of  them  found  a  hospitable  reception  in  Prussia,  {e)  In  Hungary^ 
few  magnates  long  resisted  the  temptations  to  apostasy  presented  to  them,  in 
the  form  of  bishops^  sees  and  offices  in  Church  and  State.  The  Protestants 
of  that  conntry,  although  protected  by  the  laws,  were  robbed  by  those  who 
professed  to  administer  those  laws,  not  only  of  their  churches,  but  even  of 


If)  J.  J.  Mottr,  Bericht  v.  d.  claanila  A.  lY.  Pads  Byso.  Frk£  1782.  4  PAtter,  syst  Dant  <L 
pISlK.  BcL  Beach  werden.  Giitt  1793. 

c)  Coilefx  August  Th.  I.  p.  SICck.  Acta  hist  eoc  vol.  I.  p.  118a&  Wft4»f,  neaM  Mas.  t  siohs. 
Gesch.  vol.  L  P.  2.  F.  FonUtr,  Fr.  Aujf.  II.  Potad.  1889.— i4M^.  TMner,  Qosch.  d.  Zar&ckk.  d. 
ref .  H&Qser  r.  Brannschw.  u.  BachMn  in  d.  Schoom  d.  Icath.  K.  Einsied.  184&  To  he  corrected  by : 
W.  G.  SoMan^  drclarig  Jahre  des  Pro!«eIyti8in.  In  Sacha.  xl  Br.  Lps.  1&15.  W.  Jfoeok^  A.  Ulrich  u. 
EUa.  V.  Br.  W<»irenb.  184S. 

d)  J.v.  Mo^er,  Lobens-Geich.  8  e<L  Frkf.  u.  Lpa.  1777.  vol.  L  p.  ISIaa. 

0)  SeMhom^  da  rel.  ev.  In  |)rov.  Sall>b.  ortu  et  fatis.  Lpa.  1782.  4  M.  Zua.  v.  SMumt^  L. 
1782.  J.  Mo»er,  actenm.  Ber.  v.  d.  »chwercn  YerU  d.  Evv.  in  S.  ErL  1782.  12  St  Gdking,  Emlgra- 
tioiisgesch.  FrkC  n.  L.  (1782 )  1787.  2  vul&  4— JT.  Pant,  Qesch.  d.  Aasw.  d.  ev.  S.  Lpa.  1827.  Zeit^ 
•chr.  £  hitft  Th.  1882.  vol  XL  P.  2. 
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their  children.  Once  more  at  the  Diet  of  Oedenhnrg  (1681)  their  religions 
freedom  was  solemnly  acknowledged,  but  with  a  reservation  in  &vor  of  the  right 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  soil.  In  order  to  break  down  the  national  aristo(ati- 
cy,  whose  exorbitant  privileges  were  principally  maintained  by  the  Protestant 
nobility,  a  morderons  tribunal  was  instituted  at  Eperies  (1687),  and  the 
Jesuits,  by  their  crafty  policy  for  conversion,  destroyed  the  soul  together 
with  the  body.  By  the  exclusion  of  its  complaints  from  the  general  diet,  the 
evangelical  Church  was  completely  abandoned  (1715),  and  reduced  to  less 
than  one  half  its  former  size  by  a  process  of  bloodless  martyrdoms.  In  the 
other  patrimonial  countries  of  Austria  the  evangelical  mode  of  worship  was 
utterly  annihilated.  The  few  who  remained  secretly  faithfrd  to  their  reli- 
gion, and  endeavored  to  transmit  it  to  those  who  should  come  after  them,  as 
soon  as  they  were  detected,  were  banished  to  Transylvania,  the  only  asylum 
now  left  for  evangelical  Christians  and  exiles.  (/)  In  Poland,  the  Dissi- 
dents, gradually  abandoned  by  the  aristocracy,  gradually  lost  also  their  eccle- 
siastical and  civil  rights.  In  1717,  a  law  was  enacted  which  forbade  them  to 
build  any  new  churches,  and  another  passed  in  1788  excluded  them  from  the 
general  diet  and  from  all  civil  offices.  The  superior  clergy,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Jesuits,  now  went  so  far  as  to  think  of  their  complete  extermina- 
tion. The  power  of  the  Jesuits  was  exhibited  in  the  terrible  vengeance  they 
inflicted  (1724)  upon  the  Protestant  city  of  TKom^  when  the  general  hatred 
broke  out  in  a  popular  insurrection  against  the  Jesuit  college  in  that  plaoe. 
Despairing  of  all  other  relief,  the  Dissidents  threw  themselves  under  Russian 
protection  (1767),  from  which  they  obtained  a  restoration  of  their  rights. 
They  were,  however,  so  persecuted  on  account  of  this  proceeding,  that  they 
never  found  peace  until  they  obtained  it  under  the  favor  of  a  foreign  rule  at 
the  dissolution  of  the  Polish  kingdom  (after  1772).  ((f)  As  soon  as  Louis 
XIV.  began  to  reign  independently  in  Francs  (1661),  the  work  of  restoring 
unity  of  faith  was  commenced.  Tlie  Huguenots  were  deprived  of  many 
churches  and  schools  under  the  pretence  of  reviving  the  privileges  granted 
by  the  edict  of  Nantes.  In  a  fit  of  repentance  for  his  excesses,  the  king 
allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  atone  for  them  by  purifying  his  kingdom 
from  all  heretics.    Many  conversions  among  the  nobility  to  obtain  the  favor 

• 

of  the  court,  and  among  the  people  for  trifling  sums  of  money,  seemed  to 
promise  an  easy  accomplishment  of  this  undertaking.  Children  were  taken 
from  their  parents,  ^^  booted  missions  "  of  dragoons  were  sent  in  every  direc- 

■r 

tion  (after  1681),  and  the  whole  mighty  power  of  the  monarchy  was  enlisted 
in  the  work  of  conversion.  In  spite  of  the  terrible  penalties  denounced 
against  all  enugration,  the  evangelical  classes,  wherever  it  was  possible,  fled 
to  other  lands.  A  home  was  offered  to  the  fugitives  in  every  part  of  Pro- 
testint  Europe,  but  especially  in  Holland  and  Brandenburg.     France  lost 

/)  S  857.  AcU  hist  eoc  vol  XVIL  p.  228.  476s8.  Waloh.  nst  R.  Oesoh.  roL  IV.  }>.  227.  YI,  MO. 
IX,  1.SS.  Oe.sch.  <L  Prot  in  Ung.  (Arcbiv.  £  KQ.  vol.  I.  8t  2.)  Die  8chlAehtt»nk  r.  Eperlec  (Ji  fk 
Uormayr,  Toschenb.  t  raterl  Oeseh.  Lps.  1887.)  [A  Ilist  of  the  Prot  Church  In  Hung,  to  1850, 
>%  ith  refcronce  also  to  TransylTanU,  with  Preface  by  D'Anbignd,  transL  by  J.  Craig,  was  pnbL  in 
LomL  1S54.  a] 

0)  S  860.  (Jablotuky)  Das  beirabte  Thorn.  BrL  1725l  LUimUhtO,  8  Aotoa  t.  Thorn.  Tragud. 
Kiinigsb.  1726.     Walch,  nst  R.  Oesch.  vol  IV.  p.  1.  YII,  8is. 
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more  than  half  a  million  of  its  most  industrious  and  trnsty  citizens.  The 
edict  of  Nantes  had  long  been  disregarded,  but  it  was  at  last  formally  re- 
yoked  in  the  year  1685.  In  the  Cevenne^  alone,  a  mountain  tribe  which  had 
descended  from  the  Waldonses,  and  had  been  excited  to  enthosiasm  by  a  series 
of  abuses,  took  up  arms  against  their  king.  A  young  artisan  at  the  head  of 
his  Oamisards  exposed  his  naked  bosom  to  the  swords  of  the  marshals  of 
Franoe.  Prophetic  visions  produced  by  an  epidemic  disease  of  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  boldest  military  exploits,  were  witnessed  in  the  same  persons. 
But  as  many  of  these  prophets  and  heroes  as  escaped  the  slaughter  of  the 
battle-field  and  the  axe  of  the  executioner,  were  allowed  only  the  privilege,- 
which  many  of  them  scorned,  of  freely  going  into  exile  (1704).  The  former 
were  known  in  England  under  the  appellation  of  the  Little  Prophets,  pro- 
claimed the  approach  of  the  age  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  subversion  of  the 
pope  and  of  the  Turks,  and  created  much  astonishment  among  the  people,  until 
with  honest  confidence  they  tested  their  pretensions  by  an  attempt  to  raise 
the  dead.  Two  millions  of  the  Reformed  still  remained  in  France,  bereft  of 
all  civil  rights,  and  with  no  congregations  except  in  the  wildernesar.  The  ter- 
rible laws  of  1724  could  not  be  carried  into  effect  upon  a  whole  population, 
but  examples  were  made  of  individuals,  and  many  pious  preachers  were 
hnng.  But  Protestantism  heroically  re-collected  its  energies,  and  again  held 
its  first  national  synod  in  1744.  (h)  In  Smtterlandy  a  civil  war  was  the  con- 
aeqnence  of  the  protection  which  Zurich  extended  to  a  few  converts  in 
Schweitx.  The  evangelical  party  was  beaten  near  Vilmergen  (1656),  but 
without  producing  any  permanent  change  in  the  strength  of  either  party. 
Once  again  the  old  grudge  broke  forth  on  account  of  the  oppression  of  the 
Reformed  inhabitants  of  Toggenburg  by  the  Abbot  of  St.  Gall,  and  an  un- 
seasonable religious  war  grew  out  of  an  insignificant  brawl  respecting  a 
choroh.  A  second  bloody  battle  at  Vilmergen  (1712)  was  decisive  against 
the  Oatholics,  religious  liberty  was  proclaimed  in  Toggenburg,  and  the  supcr- 
floooa  wealth  of  the  abbot  was  shared  between  Zurich  and  Berne,  (i) 

§  414.    Attempts  at  Union. 

K.  W.  Bering^  (p.  468.)  Unlonsvenache  s.  d.  Be£  r.  G.  £.  G.  (DentMhe  Yierteljahncbr.  Stuttg. 
ISMl  N.  Slta.)    a  O.  IfnuUcter,  <L  Hauptvera.  z.  Pacifla  d.  er.  K.  In  DeatachL  ISMi 

Some  attempts  at  union  were  now  made  which  proceeded  sometimes  from 
the  action  of  individuals  and  sometimes  rather  from  circumstances.  The 
ultimate  object  of  these,  generally,  was  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  the 
Plrotestant  and  the  Catholic  Churches,  but  the  only  result  was  to  show  how 

k)  $  8ML  SouUer^  H.  da  CMvlnisme,  sa  nalsMnce,  son  progr^  aa  decadence  et  sa  fln  en  France. 
Par.  168S.  4 — ButkUrM^  ^lalrdasementa  blat.  vox  lea  canaes  de  la  revocat  de  Todit  de  N.  Par. 
1783.  S  Tola.  AnciUofiy  H.  de  r^tablisoennent  de  Francis  reftigfte  dana  lea  6tata  de  Brandenb.  Ber. 
IMO. — D€  la  JfavfiM,  n.  dea  r6T.  dea  C^vennea.  Par.  1709.  Bnt€y$^  H.  da  flmaticisine  oa  des  C^v. 
Flu*.  17 1&  S  Tola  19.  J.O.K.  Uqfinan,  Oeacb.  d.  Aaflrahra  In  d.  So  v.  Nordl.  1887.  Comp.  Walt^ 
BfbL  ToL  IL  pu  lOOaa.— {7A.  Cbquer$l^  II.  dea  ^gliaes  da  desert  depnis  U  fin  da  rd^e  de  Louts  XIY. 
joaqo^  la  Tuv.  Par.  1S41.  9  toIb.  [Ch,  WHm,  O.  ds  Felice  (p.  426).  Edinb.  Review,  April, 
1S54.  ia  Eclcetle  Ma^^  An^  1801  p.  4Slaa.  Memoira  of  the  Wan  of  the  Cevennea,  praftesedly  by 
CanaUier  btmself,  and  transL  Into  Engl  Dublin.  1826.] 

0  BdMftger^  HalT.  KGoHh.  toL  IY.  J.  9,  MuelUr'a  Schw.  Qeach.  fbrtgea  t.  VuilUmin,  ZQr. 
IStfu  ToL  X  p.  482sa. 
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profoand  was  the  gulf  between  these  bodies.    A  more  immediate  and  pfraoti- 
cable  object  was  to  unite  by  more  intimate  bonds  of  association  the  Lutheran 
and  the  Reformed  Churches.    Tlie  feelings  of  the  Romish  party  were  princi- 
pally enlisted  in  the  recovery  of  those  who  had  departed  from  tiiem,  and 
who  on  their  professed  return  to  their  Mother  Ghwch  were  often  obliged  to 
anathematize  the  ol^'ects  of  their  former  veneration,  (a)  whik  those  of  the 
Protestants  were  directed  to  the  attainment  of  national  onitj.     Sp'mola^ 
Bishop  of  Tina,  with  a  commission  from  both  the  emperor  and  the  pope, 
visited  (after  1675)  many  of  the  Protestant  courts  of  Germany  that  he  might 
lay  before  them  certain  ambiguous  proposals  of  accommodation.  Qi)    The 
only  country  in  which  any  hope  of  success  seemed  to  present  itself  was  Han- 
over, where  the  reigning  family  was  anxious  to  live  on  terms  of  doeer  inti- 
macy with  the  emperor.    Leibnitz  also,  that  he  might  give  peace  to  the 
world  and  advance  the  cause  of  science,  availed  himself  of  some  plans  which 
had  been  handed  down  by  tradition  from  Oaliztus,  and  entered  into  some 
negotiations  with  Bossuet.    The  latter  was  willing  to  oonoede  the  marriage 
of  the  clergy,  the  cup  in  the  sacrament,  and  the  mass  in  the  common  lan- 
guage of  the  people,  while  the  former  thought  the  Catholic  form  of  govern- 
ment might  be  received  as  a  human  institution,  and  by  the  play  of  his  fancy 
Virrought  himself  into  a  belief  of  the  Catholic  dogmas,  (c)    He  however  was 
anxious  that  the  question  of  the  reception  of  the  decrees  of  the  Synod  of 
Trent  should  remain  open  until  the  decision  of  a  general  coancil,  in  which 
Protestants  izught  have  a  seat,  and  their  votes  might  be  g^ven  reelecting  it. 
As  Bossuet  was  of  course  obligod  to  adliere  to  these  decrees,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  a  succession  to  the  British  throne  wa^  opened  to  the  house  of  Han- 
over, all  hopes  of  success  in  such  negotiations  were  necessarily  frustrated,  {d) 
John  Fahricim^  who  had  taken  upon  his  conscience  the  responsibility  for  the 
action  of  the  Princes  Elizabeth  in  going  over  to  the  Catholic  {e)  Chnrch, 
was  so  overwhelmed  by  the  contempt  of  the  Protestant  world,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  resign  his  professorship  in  the  University  of  Helmstadt  (1709).    It 
was  not  long,  however,  before  ho  was  abundantly  compensated  for  this  latter 
step.    For  nearly  half  a  century,  John  Duraeus  (d.  1680),  an  Anglican  cler- 
gyman and  an  apostle  of  Protestant  union,  travelled  about  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  great  object.     But  each  of  the  three  great  Protestant 
Churches  contended  not  only  for  a  faith  in  the  Christ  revealed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  was  the  only  basis  of  union  insisted  upon  by  him,  but  for  all 
those  peculiarities  which  separated  it  from  the  others.    An  agreement  for 
mutual  ecclesiastical  recognition  (tolerantia  ecclesiastica)  was  formed  on  the 
principles  of  Calixtus  at  the  religious  conference  at  Cassel  (1661),  and  re- 

a)  Mohnikf,  z.  Gesob.  <L  nngar.  Flachforranl  OrdAv.  1828.    Zeitsoh.  t  hist  Th.  1812.  H.  1. 

b)  That  which  was  made  public:  Concordia  Christiana.  Vi«n.  1631. 

c)  Oeavres  posthanies  do  M.  Bossuet  Amst  17&S.  4. 1  vol.— Systema  tbeol  LeibnltzIL  Par.  1819. 
mit  Uobrs.  T.  lidss  n.  Weiw^  Mainz.  1820.  8  ed.  1825.  cotnp.  O.  K  Sehvl*€,  &  d.  Eatd.  da«  L. 
Katholik  gewesen.  Oiitt  1827.    Pwitt,  &.  L.  kirchl.  OL  Bekennto.  Brl  184&    [MiddbU^  Life  of  L. 

IX.211SSB.] 

d)  0.  G.  Schmidt,  perieala  co>qjangeiKlaram  Eoc.  a  Leibn.  fiKta  e.  shnllibiiB  BostrM  aatailB  moli- 
minibus  comparata.  GrinL  1844 

e)  Erijrtnrte  Frage  Hn.  Fabrioii,  due  xwlsehen  der  Aagsb.  Cent  a.  rSmiaohkatb.  BaL  k«ln  eon- 
dorL  Untcrschied  set  1706. 
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ilted  in  the  transfer  of  the  University  of  Rintelen  to  the  Reformed  Church, 
he  members  of  that  Church  were  always  inclined  to  recognize  others  as 
rethren,  but  the  Lutheran  divines  would  rather  hold  communion  with  the 
ipists,  and  regarded  the  hope  that  even  Calvinists  might  be  saved  as  a  temp- 
tion  of  the  devil.  (/)  Frequently  also,  though  not  without  remonstrance, 
.dividuals  of  the  Reformed  Church  participated  in  the  sacred  Supper  in  the 
atheran  clmrches.  (g)  After  the  Peace  of  Ryswick,  the  urgent  importance 
■  fraternal  connections  between  the  Protestant  nations  as  a  security  against 
le  dangerous  exaltation  of  the  Catholic  powers,  became  still  more  apparent, 
id  upcm  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Prussia  was  especially  devolved  the 
sk  of  adjusting  the  dissensions  which  prevailed  principally  among  the  Lu- 
lerans,  by  a  union  of  the  two  Protestant  Churches.  But  as  long  as  the 
lergies  of  Lutheranism  continued  unabated,  every  attempt  at  reconciliation 
ily  seemed  to  widen  the  breach  between  them.  (A)  The  ai)pointment  of  a 
w  bishops  constituted  a  part  of  the  ceremonial  at  the  coronation  of  the 
:st  king  of  Prussia  (1700),  but  this  suggested  the  idea  of  a  union  by  the 
itroduction  of  the  form  of  government  which  prevailed  in  the  Anglican 
hurch.  (/)  Temples  of  peace  and  union  churches  were  however  consecrated 
I  vain  ;  but  although  Leibnitz  broke  off  the  negotiations,  it  was  in  the  full 
mfidence  that  the  object  would  one  day  be  brought  of  itself  to  a  successful 
mclusion. 

§  415.     The  English  Herohdion.     Gont.  from  §  364. 

JC  fftjde  of  Clarendon,  H.  of  the  Rebellion  in  Engl.  1649-66.  Oxf  1667.  8  vols,  f  Burnet,  H.  of 
I  own  times,  166(V-17ia  Lond.  1724.  2  vols.  4.  and  often.  [Secret  H.  of  Charles  H.  Lond.  1722.  2 
K  Clarke,  Life  of  James  IL  Lon<l.  1S16.  2  vols.]  Ch.  F.  Wiinn,  d.  Engl.  K.  16S9-1702.  Umb. 
S4.  F.  C  Diihlmann,  Oe.sch.  d.  engl.  liev.  Lps.  1S43.  5  ed.  ISM.  [II.  of  the  Engl.  Rov.,  from  the 
ntnan  i»f  Dahlmann  by  E.  Uoj/d,  Lond.  1S44  ]  T.  B.  Muca^day,  lli*t  of  Engl.  fVom  the  accej«sion 
James  II.  Lond.  184S-&3.  4  vols.  [./  Mcintosh,  IL  of  Uio  Kev.  in  Engl.  Lond.  1S84.  4w  A.  If.  Tre- 
r.  Life  and  Times  of  William  III.  of  Engl.  Lond.  1885-6.  2  vols.  S.  P.  GrimUot,  Letters  of 
illiAm  III.,  I-.oai<i  XIV.  and  their  Mini.stors,  ice.  Ix)nd.  18-17.  8.  J.  Vernon,  Court  and  Times  of 
illiam  III.  in  Letters  to  the  Duke  of  i?hrewsbnry.  ed.  by  O.  P.  li.  James,  \Ami\.  1S41.  8  vols.  8. 

Curref,  IL  of  the  Connter-Kev.  for  the  Ro-cRtab.  of  Popery  under  Charles  H.  an<l  James  IL,  and 
J:  Fwr^  H.  of  James  IL  (in  Rogue's  Eur.  Lib.)  Lond.  1846.  8.] 

On  the  death  of  Cromwell,  the  English  people,  weary  of  the  tyranny  of 
theocratic  republic,  recalled  the  Stuarts  to  the  throne  (1660).  Charles  IL^ 
loogh  he  wavered  between  infidelity  and  Catholicism,  followed  in  the  foot- 
eps  of  his  father,  and  the  majesty  of  the  kingdom  trembled  under  the  inju- 
36  inflicted  by  a  dissolute  despotism.  The  Episcopal  Established  Church 
as  restored,  and  the  Puritans  had  to  bear  the  blame  for  the  blood  shed  dur- 
g  the  revolution.  Bishops  were  forced  even  upon  the  Scottish  Church, 
id  if  any  royid  favor  was  shown  to  the  dissenters,  it  was  only  from  a  regard 

/)  Tioturk,  Oelst  d.  luth.  Th.  Witt  p.  115. 169.  211. 

g)  Ibid.  p.  1228«.  and  Deutsche  Zeit<ch.  f.  chr.  Wlss.  1852.  N.  5s. 

A)  Erinnerungen  an  d.  Kurf,  v.  Brandenb.  u.  Konige  v.  rreu.«sen  bins.  Ihres  Verhalt^ns  in  Ange* 
%  d.  Kel.  u.  K.  Hamb.  1S3S.    F.  Hehcing,  u.  F.  W.  dcs  grassen  Kurt  reL  Ansicliten  u.  kircW 
4itik.  Lrnigo.  1847. 

i)  Belation  dcs  mosnres  qui  furcnt  \>x\^(^%  dans  Ics  ann«ies  1711-13  pour  introduiro  la  liturgie 
>gl.  dans  le  K.  de  Prussc  ct  dans  I'Elect.  de  llannovre.  Estrait  d'un  manasc.  d.  Dr.  Sharp,  Lond. 
67.  4.  Ilenke,  Ma^,  1795s.  vol.  IV.  p.  158.««.  V.  p.  219ss.  Darlegung  der  im  vor.  Jahrh.  wegen  Eln- 
lir.  d.  angl.  KVcrt  in  Pr.  gepflognen  Unterhandl.  Lpz.  1842. 
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to  the  Catholics.  The  Tent  Act  was  therefore  passed  in  Parliament  (1678), 
by  which  every  one  was  prohibited  f^om  holdiDg  any  public  ofiSoe  unless  he 
had  acknowledged  the  king^s  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  and  had  received  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sapper  in  an  Episcopal  ohnrch.  LeighUm  (d.  1684), 
who  had  always  kept  the  gospel  free  from  any  connection  with  politics,  re^ 
signed  the  archbishopric  of  Glasgow  as  soon  as  the  violent  measures  of  the 
Episcopal  Chnrch  had  cat  off  all  hope  of  its  reconciliation  with  the  Presby- 
terians, {a)  Milton,  having  pnblished  a  treatise  in  which  he  endeavored  to 
Justify  the  sentence  of  death  which  had  been  passed  npon  the  king,  gave  in 
his  darkness  and  solitnde  a  bright  picture  of  his  severe  puritanic  Christian- 
ity in  his  poem  of  Paradise  Lost,  (h)  Jame%  II,  (after  1686)  pnblidy  pro- 
fessed his  adherence  to  the  Catholic  Chnrch,  received  a  Roman  nuncio  at  his 
court,  proclaimed  free  toleration  of  all  religions,  imprisoned  those  bishops 
who  protested  against  it,  called  around  him  a  retinue  of  Catholic  officers,  and 
formed  the  design  of  governing  a  disaffected  people  without  the  aid  of  Par- 
liament. That  people,  however,  soon  forsook  him.  His  son-in-law  William 
III.  of  Orange,  the  great  champion  of  the  Republic  and  of  Protestantism, 
became  king  by  an  agreement  in  which  the  constitution  of  the  empire  and 
of  the  Church  was  distinctly  settled  (1689).  England  ret^ned  the  Episcopal 
form  of  government  for  its  established  Church,  Ireland  was  placed  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  most  of  the  dissenters  obtained 
the  privilege  of  public  worship.  Sooinians  and  Catholics,  however,  were 
excepted,  and  were  never  placed  on  a  level  with  other  dissenters  until  1779. 
The  Test  Act  also  remained  in  full  force.  In  Scotland,  where  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  people  were  in  favor  of  it,  a  Presbyterian  form  of  government 
was  maintained.  The  supreme  ecclesiastical  authority  is  vested  in  a  General 
Assembly,  composed  of  commissioners  from  the  fifteen  provincial  Presby- 
teries, assembled  annually  at  Edinburgh. 

§  416.    Freethinkers  or  Deists. 

J.  Inland,  View  of  the  Principal  Deistical  Writers.  1751  8  to1&  THnim  Frejdenker-Lexiooa. 
L.  a.  Brnb.  1759.  Zugabe,  1765.  U:  Thortchmid,  Yen.  e.  voUst  engL  Fnjd,  BIbL  HaL  ITeSo.  4 
Tols.  G.  /><«,  neuste  Geacb.  d.  Ungl.  (  Walch^  nst  Rel.  Qesch.  vol.  IL  p.  86&  III,  875as.)  Schlo^Mr^ 
Oesch.  d.  IS.  Jahrb.  vol  L  p.  SSSss.  O.  V.  Lechl^r,  Gesch.  d.  engl.  Dolsmafl.  Stattg.  1S41.  [^oodb. 
Die  Frvidcnker  in  EngL  Lps.  1854.  12.  HagenhaeK,  KGescfa.  des  la  n.  19.  Jhh.  VoHm.  la  toL  L 
Lpe.lSia] 

It  was  in  England  that  we  discover  the  first  efforts  of  the  mind  to  break 
away  from  all  traditionary  theology.  The  struggle  between  the  two  Churches 
there  was  severe,  and  the  established  clergy  did  not  hesitate  to  defend  their 
Catholic  position  directly  in  the  face  of  their  Protestant  faith.  But  the  civil 
freedom  there  enjoyed  gave  to  every  one  full  opportunity,  not  indeed  with- 

a)  Rob.  Lefghton  e.  apost  Mann  in  st&rm  Zeit  Bri.  1885.  [Jermeni,  Life  and  Rmoaiiia  of  L. 
Lond.  J.  P«ar9on^  Life  prefixed  to  Worka.  Lond.  1846.  Works  witb  a  Memoir,  hj  Aitmam^  Edlnb. 
1840.  8va] 

h)  Defensio  pro  popnlo  Anglieana  Lond.  165t  Paradise  Lost  166T.  X>t  Doetr.  ehr.  L  IL  ed.  C 
R.  Sumner,  Lpa  1827.— IT.  Eayley,  Life  of  Milton.  Lond.  1796.  4.  O,  Web€r^  In  Eaamer^a  hiit 
Taacbenb.  1852.  [Tbdefa  Life  of  Milton.  I«nd.  &  J.  Ivitnei/,  Life  and  Hmesof  J.  MUtoiL  New 
York.  1888. 12.] 
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oat  flome  danger,  (a)  to  express  opinions  adverse  to  the  established  faith.  A 
•eriee  of  aathors  with  no  official  connection  with  the  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment, bat  within  the  pale  of  the  Church  itself,  defended  by  arguments  from 
common  sense,  and  in  some  instances  with  considerable  learning,  the  position 
that  the  natural  oonacionsness  of  the  divine  existence  and  man^s  own  con- 
fleience  was  all  that  was  necessary  for  a  perfect  religion.  Christianity  was 
therefore  regarded  by  some  of  these  writers  as  of  no  value  except  as  it  con* 
tained  the  germ  of  this  natural  religion ;  by  others  it  was  resisted  as  priest- 
craft; and  by  all  its  historical  importance  and  origin  was  denied.  Lord 
Htrbert  of  Chtrbury  (d.  164^),  a  statesman  of  considerable  seriousness  and 
cDtliiifiasm  with  respect  to  religion,  was  the  first  to  develope  this  idea  of  a 
natural  region,  which  he  of  coarse  pointed  out  as  an  element  in  pagan- 
ism, (h)  HMts  (d.  1679),  one  of  those  vigorous  thinkers  who  deny  their 
inteUects  and  sell  them  to  arbitrary  power,  endeavored  to  prove  that  Chris- 
liaiity  was  an  oriental  phantom,  which  had  been  raised  by  the  influence  of 
Greeiai  philosophy  to  be  an  instrument  of  absolute  monarchy,  {c)  The  Earl 
df  Shafie^ury  (1718),  advocating  a  religion  of  mere  morality,  mingled  in 
'his  writings  an  apparent  reverence  for  Christianity  with  the  most  delicate 
'iiony.(e2)  TolandijL  1722)  made  an  assault  upon  the  Jewish  character  of 
Obristianity  and  the  genuineness  of  its  original  records,  and  endeavored  to 
establish  a  pantheistic  religion  of  a  purely  earthly  nature.  («)  The  peculiar 
way  in  which  Mandeville  (d.  1738)  represented  the  passions  and  vices  of  men 
m  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  the  state,  made  his  work  a  satire  upon  the 
morality  and  the  perfect  standard  advocated  by  the  Church.  (/)  Collins 
(d.  1729)  attacked  the  views  of  miracles,  and  the  whole  system  of  sensuous 
metaphysios  in  vogue  among  the  divines  of  that  period,  (g)  Woohton  resolved 
Ae  miracles  of  Jesus  into  a  series  of  allegories,  and  died  in  defence  of  his 
opinions  in  prison  (1788).  (A)  Tindal  (d.  1788)  contended  that  the  Scriptures 
were  nothing  but  original  documents  of  natural  religion,  that  Christianity 
was  as  old  as  creation,  and  that  the  Church  was  an  institution  of  the 

a)  BtOMO  White,  Law  of  antl-rellgioos  libel.  Dnbl.  1684 

b}  De  TeriUte  pront  distingiUtar  a  Kcvcl  (Par.  1624.  4)  Lond.  1688.  4  and  often.  De  BeL  Gen- 
tninm.  1645.  ed.  J.  Tom.  Ani»L  1700.  [tranal.  iato  En^l  Lond.  170S.  8.  Life  of  Lord  H.  of  a  writ- 
ten by  hinMelf.  Lond.  1824  8.] 

e)  Lerlatban.  Lond.  1651.  t  (in  Lat  de  materia,  forma  et  poteatate  dvltatia  ecc  et  civil.)  Anist 
1S70L  4  and  often.  Utot  ecc  carmine  eleg.  concinnata.  Aug.  Trinobant  1688.  [Eng.  Works,  ed.  bj 
Wm.  MUmcortK,  Lond.  1989-4a  9  volai  &  Lalin  works,  ed.  by  R.  Btactboume,  Lond.  1889.  &]— 
Tkomuie  Ifobb.  V1U  Oarolop.  16S1. 12. 

^  Cb««eterialfc!a  of  Men,  Mannen,  and  Timea.  Lond.  17881  8  vols.  12.  [Ooak^  Life  of  Shaftee- 
Vnj.  Lond.  1886.  i  voia.  a] 

e)  CbrfsUanltj  not  mysterious.  Lond.  1696.  Adelaldaemon  s.  T.  Livtos  a  super^t  vindleatna. 
Wyy  Gom.  170f.  Nacarenns,  Jewi^b,  (lentlle,  and  Mahometan  Cbristlanltjr.  Lond.  1718.  Pantlieis- 
Heoo.  Coflmoix.  1720.  [TWafMf*  MtscelL  Works,  with  Account  of  Life  and  Writings  by  Des  Mai- 
•fa««.  Lond.  1747.  8  toIsl  S,]—Ifotheim^  Yindldae  antiq.  chr.  dlsclpL  adr.  ToL  ed.  2.  Hmb.  1722.  4 
(Tbeol.  and  Pblk>l<<g.  Works  of  Toland.  1782.  8.] 

/)  Fable  of  the  Beea.  Lond.  1706.  2  vol&  12.  with  oomm.  Lond.  1714  [Free  Thoughts  on  BeL 
the  ChoRii,  Ac  Lond.  1729  12.] 

g)  A  dfaooone  of  Freethinklns.  Lond.  1718w  The  acheme  of  literal  prophet  considered.  Lond. 
ITU  2  T«la  (Hiat  and  CHt  Easay  on  the  89  Artt  Ac  Lond.  1724  8.  Oronnda  and  reasons  of  the 
Chr.  BeL  Load.  1724  S.}—Tkor9chmU,  Lebena^eaeb.  C  Drsd.  17M. 

k)  Dtoe.  on  the  Miraclea.  Lond.  1727.  with  5  oontinuationa  till  1729.  Curtly  Life  of  W.  Lond. 
ITU    LemJter,  Naehr.  t.  W.  Schlcka.  Lpe.  174a 
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state.  (0  M'jrgan  (d.  1743),  who  under  the  inflaence  of  motives  partaking 
very  little  of  a  spiritnal  character,  had  wandered  throngh  every  variety  of 
the  most  heterogeneous  parties  in  the  Church,  attempted  finally  to  tear  off 
the  mask  from  every  thing  historical  in  Christianity,  and  show  that  it  was  an 
invention  of  priests,  (i)  Chubb  (1747)  maintained  that  Christianity  was 
originally  intended  to  be  a  revelation  of  the  moral  law  of  nature,  the  viola- 
tion of  which  was  to  be  atoned  for  by  repentance  or  punished  at  the  final 
judgment,  but  that  it  had  been  misunderstood  and  misrepresented  by  the 
apostles.  (0  Lord  Bolhghrol-e  (d.  1751),  a  man  possessed  of  the  most  emi- 
nent social  qualities,  pointed  out  to  those  who  made  a  gain  of  religion,  that 
the  same  worldly  policy  which  then  directed  the  events  of  history  had  done 
the  same  in  all  past  ages,  (w)  The  partial  views  which  this  author  Ux)k  from 
his  peculiar  position,  were  expressed  in  a  ridiculous  representation  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  English  kings,  written  in  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  peculiar 
views  and  manner  of  the  Jewish  chronicles,  (n)  Henry  Dodwell^  without 
attempting  any  compromise  with  science,  endeavored  to  prove  that  by  its 
very  nature,  religious  faith  excluded  tlie  exercise  of  all  thought,  (o)  The  nu- 
merous treatises  written  by  the  clergy  in  opposition  to  the  Deists,  called  also 
Rationalists,  exhibited  a  much  higher  degree  of  learning,  (p)  but  as  literary 
productions,  they  were  no  match  for  the  better  class  of  the  works  of  their 
opponents.  Concessions  were  made  in  them  which  rendered  others  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  suggested  doubts  in  circles  to  which  professed  oppo- 
nents could  gain  no  access.  Many  apostasies  from  the  Churoh  under  the 
guise  of  indifference  took  place  among  the  higher  ranks.  The  noblest  repre- 
sentative of  this  class  was  David  Hume  (d.  1776),  a  pleasant  philosopher,  who 
in  the  uncertainty  at  which  he  had  arrived  respecting  all  human  affairs,  con- 
cluded it  best  to  be  independent  in  all  things,  (q)  Even  after  the  most. 
flourishing  period  of  Deism  had  passed,  the  absurd  scheme  of  an  association 
of  deists  and  atheists,  or  the  mockery  of  a  hell-fire  dub,  was  commenced  in 
London  (about  1780).  (r)  The  great  body  of  the  people  held  firmly  to  the 
ancient  Christianity,  in  behalf  of  which  a  new  enthusiasm  was  awakened 
among  the  sects.  In  Germany^  some  isolated  persons  still  went  forth  in  pur- 
suit of  adventures  against  the  Church.    Matthias  Kmitzen^  an  itinerant  can- 


i)  Riglits  of  the  Chnrch  against  Rotntsh  and  all  other  priests.  Lond.  1707.  and  often.  ChristJanltj 
as  old  as  the  Creation.  Lund.  1730.  4.  and  often.  [Mem.  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and  Controvi^rfiea  of 
Tindal.  Lond.  17*3.  9.  and  often.! 

k)  The  moral  philostiphor.  Lond.  1737.  8  vols.    I^csurroctlon  of  Jesua.  Lond.  1748. 

/)  The  true  Q()sr>el  of  J.  Chr.  assorted.  Lond  178S.  and  others. 

fTi)  Letters  on  the  Study  and  Use  of  Hist  Lond.  1762.  2  vols.  8vo.  Philosophical  works.  Tx)nd. 
1754.  6  voK  4.  [Works  with  Life.  Pliilad.  1541.  4  vols.  ^.—  WarhurUm'M  (Bp.)  Tiew  of  the  Pblloe. 
of  B.  Lond.  1756.  S.] 

fi)  Acta  hist,  ecc  vol.  IX.  p.  299,  XI.  p.  259ss. 

o)  Christianity  not  founded  on  Argument  Lond.  (1742.  1748.)  1746. 

p)  E-^pocially  Kath.  Ijirdner,  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History.  Lond.  (1727.)  173S-^  2  voli 
[Works  with  Life  by  Kippif,  Lond  1S3S.  10  vols,  a] 

q)  Inquiry  concerning  the  Human  Understanding.  Lond.  1748.  Dialogues  concendng  NaL  Reli- 
gion. Ix>nd.  177S.  Life  of  David  ITume,  by  himself  Lond.  1777.  [Philoa.  Works.  Edinb.  1826,  4  vols. 
8.  Essays.  Edinb.  2  vols,  S.]^W(ilch^  nsL  Rel.  Gesch.  vol.  VHI.  p.  209»  Jacobi,  D.  IL  17S7. 
(Wcrke,  vol.  II.)    T^chieaehe^  de  Ilumio  sceptico.  Hal  1885. 

r)  Acta  hist  ecc.  nostri  temp,  vol  XIL  p.  8486a. 
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flidate  for  the  ministry  from  Holstein,  asserted  (1764)  that  a  congregation 
of  persons  calling  themselves  Conscientiariana  (conscientiarii)  were  exten- 
sively spread  in  varions  parts,  who  maintained  that  the  Christian  Koran  was 
quite  as  inconsistent  with  itself,  and  as  nnworthy  of  confidence,  as  the  Turk- 
ish Koran,  and  that  we  should,  like  Enoch  and  Noah,  without  the  fahle  of 
Christ,  depend  entirely  upon  our  reason.  This  they  contended  was  the  con- 
science which  mother  nature  has  implanted  in  the  hreast  of  every  man,  and 
which,  as  it  is  found  not  merely  in  one  hut  in  many  and  all  intelligent  per- 
sons, teaches  us  to  injure  no  one,  and  to  leave  all  to  the  possession  of  what 
belongs  to  them.  Hence  they  taught  that  if  any  one  des])ised  this  Bible,  bo 
must  necessarily  despise  himself.  They  denied  the  existence  of  a  God  atxl  a 
devU,  a  heaven  and  a  hell,  except  such  as  is  created  by  conscience,  and  thev 
regarded  married  women  and  prostitutes  as  equally  respectable,  and  all  priest.? 
and  magistrates  as  useless.  These  sentiments  were  boldly  and  plainly  pro- 
mulgated by  popular  tracts  extensively  distributed  among  the  people,  (v) 
The  bitter  railings  which  Dijypcl  (d.  1734),  under  the  name  of  the  Christian 
Democritus,  published  against  wiiat  he  called  the  Protestant  ])apacy  and  its 
vicarious  atonement,  were  the  oftspring  of  a  Pietism  which  he  carried  to 
sQch  a  degree  of  refinement  that  every  thing  historic: J  and  external  in  Chris- 
tianity vanished  from  his  system.  (J)  Excited  by  his  writings,  and  following 
the  path  marked  out  by  Knutzen,  Edehnann  (d.  17G7)  believed  that  he  was 
called  to  be  a  second  Luther,  and  looked  upon  the  Scriptures  ms  a  collection 
of  fragments,  which  were  awkwardly  put  together  after  passing  through  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  credulous  lips.  In  rude  but  vigorous  language  he  denied 
the  claims  of  every  religion  founded  upon  revelation,  that  he  might  like  a  genu- 
iae  freethinker,  emancipated  from  the  shackles  of  Christianity,  prepare  the 
way  for  a  religion  corresponding  with  reason  and  experience.  Such  a  reli- 
gion he  contended  would  make  a  Christ  of  every  man,  whom  he  regarded  as 
an  individual  though  imperfect  organ  of  tlie  universal  Spirit  and  the  divine 
Logos.  His  writings  were  burnt  by  order  of  the  emperor  (1750),  but  he  was 
protected  by  Frederic  H.  (w) 


•)  J.  Mu4(uu9,  Ableinnng  d.  Yerleambdung,  ob  wilre  in  Jena  c.  none  Secto  (1.  Gow.  cntstanden. 
Jen.  (1^-1.)  1675. 4.  In  the  Append,  to  Kuntzcn's  "  Cliarteqven."  Berl.  Monatsclir.  Apr.  u.  Aug.  ISOl. 
a.  Roufi^  in  tiM  Stad.  n.  Krit  1844.  P.  4. 

I)  CollecUt>ns  of  bla  wiilings:  Erutl'n.  Weg  z.  Friedcn  m.  Gott  a.  alien  Creatiiren  durch  Cbr. 
Democ  (170«.)  Berteb.  1747.  8  vols.  4.  Wulclt,  K.  Str.  vuL  II.  \\  718»a.  II.  J.  W.  (Hoffmann)  Leben 
Q.  Mein-  Dip.  DannsL  17S2.     TT  KIom,  J.  DIpp.  (Zclt.'^ch.  t  blst  Th.  1851.  II.  3.) 

«)  Un»chuld.  Wahrheiten.  1785s.s.  15  St.  Mosa-*  mlt  nufKodockten  Anges.  Froyb.  (Birleb.)  1740. 
i  Anblicke.  Die  Outtlichk.  d.  Vemanft.  1741.  Sfiidschr.  <len  Vt»rzug.  e.  FrcygelPts  vor  o.  arinen 
Stkikder  zeigend.  Frcyst  1749.— Sclbstbfjigr.  (1762.)  ed.  by  A'to«<?,  Bri.  1S49.— .A  IL  Pratjt,  bL"*t, 
Naehr.  v.  £d.  llamb.  1755.     W.  EUter^  Erin,  an  £d.  in  Bczug  a.  Stranss.  Clausth.  l!?39. 
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§  417.     The  Quaher$, 

Ofttecb.  et  fldel  ConC  Boter.  ie76i  Lp&  1769.  Bcb.  Barclay,  TheoL  ren  ebr.  ApoL  Amst  I6T61. 4.  md 
oft.  Penn^  Sammary  of  the  bisL,  doctr.  and  dlscipL  of  Frienda.  1699.  ed.  6L 1707.  m.  Anm.  t.  Seebohm, 
PyruL  (1799.)  1798.  Bales  of  discipl.  of  the  60c.  of  Frienda.  Lond.  1788.  ed.  &  1894.— G.  Croetii  R. 
Qnakerlana.  Amst  (1695.)  1704.  Alberti,  Naehr.  t.  d.  BeL  d.  <^  Hann.  1750.  Gtmgkan^  H.  of  tto 
people  called  Qnakere.  DabL  1789.  4  vol&  F.  Clarkton,  Poitraltvre  of  Qnakerfein&  Loud.  180A.  8* 
vols.  H.  Take,  [Principles  <^  Beligion  as  held  by  Christians  oommocly  called  Quakers,  iu  Genn.  A 
Engl  Lond.  and  Lpz.  1S2S.  &]  J.  J.  Oumey^  Obss.  on  the  society  of  Friendsu  Lond.  1824.  ed  7 
1884.  [  W.  SsicfU,  H.  of  the  Quakers.  Lond.  and  New  York.  1840.  9  Tola.  &  W.  R.  WaggUif,  B.  aT 
the  Soc  of  Friends.  New  York.  188&  a] 

George  Fox  (d.  1691),  a  shoemaker  from  the  county  of  Leicester,  who 
felt  called  by  inward  visions  to  become  a  reformer  of  the  ungodliness  which 
prevailed  around  him,  founded  (after  1649)  in  the  stormy  times  of  the  revo- 
lution the  society  of  Friends^  commonly  called  Quakers,  (a)  The  essential 
principle  of  their  faith  was  that  every  thing  of  a  religions  character  in  man 
is  the  result  of  an  immediate  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  who  would 
come  to  all  who  quietly  waited  for  him.  They  therefore  look  upon  all  exter- 
nal rites  as  useless.  This  internal  revelation  proceeding  from  Christ  ever 
since  the  fall,  and  given  to  impart  everlasting  life  to  man,  they  regard  as 
of  equal  authority  with  the  Holy  Scriptures.  They  look  upon  the  sacraments 
as  merely  symbols  of  an  internal  state  of  mind,  and  therefore  not  necessary 
to  be  received  in  an  external  form ;  they  reject  the  office  of  the  regular 
clergy,  together  with  aD  systems  of  theology,  on  the  ground  of  their  being 
human  inventions,  and  they  wish  to  have  no  church  but  that  of  the  Spirit. 
On  religious  grounds  they  decidedly  reftise  to  render  any  military  service,  to 
swear,  to  pay  tithes,  and  to  conform  to  the  fashions  of  the  world.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  violent  disturbances  of  public  worship  which  Fox  allowed  him- 
self and  his  followers  to  make,  and  their  refusal  to  perform  the  duties  ordi- 
narily required  of  citizens,  many  of  the  Quakers  were  thrown  into  prisons 
and  lunatic  asylums,  until  William  Penn  (d.  1718),  a  man  worthy  of  th« 
crown  as  well  as  of  tlie  cross,  determined  to  establish  a  home  for  his  com- 
panions in  the  faith,  as  well  as  for  religious  freedom  generally.  He  purchased 
the  lands  situated  on  the  Delaware,  and  formed,  under  the  sovereignty  of 
the  English  crown,  and  by  means  of  colonies  nearly  half  of  whose  citizens 
were  Quakers,  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  for  a  k>ng  time  the  cradle  of  lib- 
erty for  the  African  and  for  the  world,  (h)  The  same  privileges  as  were 
enjoyed  by  the  Dissenters  generally  in  England  were  acquired  (1686)  by  the 
Friends,  and  their  conscientious  scruples  were  treated  with  the  utmost  indul- 
gence. Only  a  few  congregations  still  exist  in  Holland,  in  Enf^and  they  are 
decreasing,  in  Northern  Germany  they  have  become  extinct,  and  but  a  sin- 


a)  Collect  of  Chr.  Epistles  written  by  O,  Foop,  Lond.  169a  9  vols.  £  Jovmal  of  the  Life,  Tiareb* 
and  SafTerings  of  O.  Fox.  Lond.  1691.  and  often.  [Phllad.  1S86.  &  Complete  Works  of  O.  F.  Philad. 
1831.  8  vols.  &    //  Tuks,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  O.  F.  Lond.  12.] 

b)  Works.  Lond.  1726.  2  vols,  t  (W.  A.  Teller)  Lebensbeschr.  W.  P.  BrL  1779.  Cltirkmm,  Me- 
moirs of  the  private  and  pnbl  life  of  W.  P.  1S18.  2  vols.  Memoirs  of  the  Hist  Soeiety  of  Pesiwy]- 
▼ania.  Philad.  1840.  vol.  lY,  1.  [R  H.  Draper,  Life  of  W.  P.  Lond.  182a  S4.]  Correspondence  ol 
tl.  Logan  with  W.  P.  collected  by  Hannah  Penn,  Philad.  1821.  [J.  M.  Janney,  Lift  af  W.  P.  and 
Sel.  from  Cor.  and  Antobiogr.  2  ed.  Philad.  18»2.  &  WeenuT  Life  of  W.  P.  Philad.  12.  W.  IL 
Dirtm,  Hist  Biogr.  of  W.  P.  from  new  sources,  new  ed.  Philad.  1851. 12.] 
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gle  congregation  lias  beoome  established  in  Pyrmont  (1791).  (c)  Govem- 
ment  among  them  is  administered  on  democratic  principles,  by  a  series  of 
assemblies  gradually  ascending  to  the  highest,  in  each  of  which  difficulties 
between  members  are  settled  by  arbitration.  Those  who,  in  the  contest  for 
American  freedom,  in  an  admirable  enthusiasm  temporarily  laid  aside  their 
peculiar  principles  and  took  up  arms  for  their  country,  and  those  who  par- 
tially renounced  the  rude  exterior  required  by  the  society,  while  moderately 
eigoying  their  well-earned  wealth,  although  tolerated  by  the  society  as  fight- 
ing, free,  lukewarm,  or  wet  Friends,  are  never  elected  as  deputies  to  their 
superior  assemblies.  The  enthusiasm  of  an  entire  reliance  upon  temporary 
inspirations  is  somewhat  moderated  by  an  education  inculcating  stillness  as 
one  of  its  primary  principles ;  but  the  secret  inclination  which  has  always 
characterized  this  system  to  break  loose  from  all  historical  Christianity,  has 
been  developed  during  the  nineteenth  century  in  many  American  congrega- 
tions by  Elias  HicJcs.  This  has,  however,  given  occasion  for  an  expression 
of  a  more  decided  adherence  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  on  the  part  of  the 
other,  and  the  most  numerous  portion  of  the  members,  (d)  In  the  com- 
munion of  this  people,  Elizabeth  Fry  found  the  strength  and  courage  which 
enabled  her  to  penetrate  the  thousand  prisons  to  which  she  conveyed  the 
contrition  and  consolation  of  the  gospel,  {e) 

§  418.     The  United  Brethren.    Zinzendorf,    1700-1760. 

Zuuendor/:  Gegenw.  OesUlt  des  Krcnzreichs  Jesa  In  sr.  Unschald.  Lps.  (1746.)  4  Utpl  lavrov 
a  nitarelle  Reflextones.  (1746.)  4.  Jeremias  e.  Predfger  d.  Oerechtigk.  new  ed.  Brl.  1880.  Spangefi- 
hmrg^  Lebea  d.  6.  v.  S.  (Barby.)  1772m.  8  vols.  L.  C.  v.  Schra\iUnhac\  d.  Gr.  v.  Z.  u.  d.  Br&der« 
SMB.  tr.  Zeit  (l78flL)  e4  by  F.  W.  Kdibing,  Gnad.  1851.  J.  W,  Verbedk,  d.  O.  v.  Z.  Leben  n.  Char. 
Quad.  184S.—  Varnhagen  ton  Enne^  Leben  d.  G.  v.  Zb  (Biogr.  Denkm.  voL  Y.)  BrL  1880.— B&- 
dtogiaehe  SamniL  einlger  in  d.  KHIst  einschlag.  Schrr.  B&d.  17428S.  8  vols.  Spangenherg :  Nacbr. 
▼.  i  geg«nw.  Vert  d.  cr.  Br.  U.  (  WaMi,  nst  Rel.  Oescb.  vol.  III.)  5.  umjr.  A.  Gnadau.  1828.  Idea 
Mel  fk»tr.  a  kartter  Bgr.  d.  ehr.  Lehre.  Barb.  1779.  Lebenslaaf  v.  ibm  8elb»t  {I/enke'tt  Arch,  t  net 
KO.  voL  XL  St  8.)  Stataten  d.  ev.  Br.  U.  Gnad.  1819.— />.  Cranz^  alte  u.  neno  BrLderhbt  Barb. 
1771  illegner)  Forta.  B,  1791-1804.  Gnad.  1816.  8  vols.  Gr.  «.  Lynar,  Nacbr.  v.  Un«pr.  u.  gegenw. 
Vert  d.  a  IT.  1778.  2  ed.  UaL  1781.  Ch.  C.  F.  Schutme^  r.  Entst  n.  Elnr.  d.  ev.  BrQdergem.  Gotb 
tBUL  L-  Sckaaf,  d.  er.  Br&dergem.  Lpa.  182&  F.  LiUU^  Bllcke  in  d.  Yergangcnb.  a.  Gegenw.  dor 
BrAderk.  Lpa.  1846^  [A,  O.  Spandtnherg^  Expoa.  of  the  Cbr.  Doct  as  taught  in  the  ProL  Chordi 
cT  the  U.  B.  with  PreC  by  La  Ttohe,  Lond.  1796.  8.  D,  CrantM,  H.  of  the  U.  B.  Lond.  178a  &  JST. 
Bagenback,  KGescb.  dee  la  u.  19.  Jabrh.  2  ed.  Th.  L  Vorle&  18.  Lps.  1S49.  2  Th.  12.] 

Loois,  Count  of  Zinzendor/^  even  when  a  hoy  at  the  orphan  house,  was 
filled  with  the  idea  which  Spener  had  inculcated,  of  reforming  the  Gharch 
and  eBtabllshing  it  among  the  heathen  hy  planting  it  in  their  midst  as  a 
grain  of  mustard-seed.  His  aspirations  received  a  permanent  direction  under 
the  influence  of  the  Moravian  hrethren,  who  had  formed  a  settlement  on  his 
estates  at  Berthelsdorf,  to  which  other  newly-awakened  persons  were  added, 
until  he  succeeded  in  laying  (1722)  the  foundation  of  the  congregation  of 
Hermhut^  on  the  Ilutherg.  Under  his  influence  the  hostile  spirits  among  his 
people  were  conciliated,  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  which  he  proposed  to 

c)  J.  X,  Schmidt  Qaakergemeinde  in  Pyrin.  Bmachw.  1800. 
<0  Ev.  K.  Z.  1888.  p.  805m.  1829.  p.  7828&  lS4a  p.  lilfls. 

€)  Leben  a.  DenkwQrdigk.  der  Fran  EI1&  Fry.  Hamb.  2  ed.  185a  2  jola.    [J.  Timpson^  Memoirs 
of  £.  Fry.  Lood.  1846^  New  York.  1847.  8  vola.] 
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them  was  accepted  (1727),  and  in  a  short  time  their  missionaries  wandered 
forth  among  the  heathen.    The  religion  which  he  taught  was  founded  upon 
the  Bible,  bnt  inculcated  very  free  opinions  respecting  it,  and  consisted  prin- 
cipally in  exercises  of  the  most  confiding  love  to  the  Saviour.    This  love 
exalted  it  above  all  distinctions  in  ecclesiastical  creeds,  but  produced  no 
anxiety  to  abolish  them.    Hence  the  congregation  gradually  became  organ- 
ized into  three  different  tropes,  called  the  Moravian,  the  Lutheran,  and  the 
Reformed.    Their  ordinary  devotions  were  principally  taken  up  with  refer- 
ences to  the  corporeal  part  of  the  expiatory  sufferings  of  Jesus,  and  their 
natural  relations  of  conjugal  life  were  strangely  connected  with  those  of  a 
religious  character.    With  a  mind  remarkably  inclined  to  extravagance,  and 
with  inexhaustible  powers  for  communicating  with  others  on  religious  sub- 
jects by  oral  discourses,  and  singing  directly  from  the  heart,  (a)  in  the  half 
French  court  dialect  of  his  time,  and  yet  with  a  singular  facility  for  suggest- 
ing the  most  exalted  themes  by  the  use  of  the  most  common  comparisons, 
Zinzendorf  was  fond  of  playing  with  allusions  to  the  wounds  of  the  Lamb, 
and  with  the  boldest  images  of  sexual  love.    The  offence  which  this  gave  to 
the  theologinns  of  his  day,  was  hardly  capable  of  augmentation  by  the  fan- 
tastic notions  which  he  advanced  respecting  the  persons  of  the  sacred  Trinity, 
and  various  suspicious  circumstances  which  became  known  in  his  cximran- 
nity.  (b)    It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  count  broke  through  the 
prejudices  of  his  order  so  as  to  reach  the  clerical  office,  but  he  was  fimillj 
recognized  at  Tubingen  as  a  candid  ite,  and  ordained  to  the  episcopal  olBce 
by  a  Moravian  bishop  at  Berlin.     But  having  attained  this  official  position, 
his  rank  and  education  were  of  important  service  to  him  in  his  spiritual  da- 
ties.    After  a  ten  years'  banishment  from  Saxony,  he  succe^ed,  as  a  Chris- 
tian stiit4}srnan,  in  inducing  the  ecclesiastical  council  of  Electoral  Saxony  to 
recognize  the  connection  of  his  congregations  with  the  churches  professing 
the  Augsburg  Confession  (1748),  and  in  obtaining  from  Parliament  a  regular 
enactment  which  recognized  them  as  constituent  members  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  (1749).     Although  the  humblest  of  the  humble,  he  demanded  implicit 
submission  to  his  official  power  of  binding  and  loosing,  (r)  and  infused  into  his 
works  so  much  of  the  principle  of  life,  that  it  could  very  soon  exist  without 
him.     After  a  brief  season  of  enjoyment,  he  generally  withdrew  from  thoee 
who  were  in  various  ways  excited  and  inspired,  (d)    But  although  the  Breth- 
ren established  settlements  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  Zinzendorf  was  still  pre- 
pared with  the  most  restless  and  extreme  activity  to  labor  to  win  persons  of 
every  class  in  society  to  the  love  of  his  Lord.     Each  congregation  is  divided 
into  choirs  according  to  age,  sex,  and  matrimonial  connection.    Within  the 
general  bond  of  the  congregation  is  embraced  at  once  all  civil,  and  in*Dy 

a)  Gefstl.  Gcdlclite  A  Gr.  Z.  gesaramelt  u.  geslclitet  v.  A.  Knapp,  Stuttg.  1S45.  Stud,  n  K^ 
184S.  H.  8. 

b)  (After  Frc!«enlns,  174788.  and  Bongel,  1751.)  Daa  cntdeckte  Gehelmnias  d.  Bosh,  d  flwr"''* 
Sccte.  Frkf.  1749.  J.  Stinstra,  Warnung  vor  d.  Fanaticism,  from  the  Dutch.  BrL  1752.  [Stifu^'''^'* 
Pastoral  Letter  sf^ainst  Fanaticism  has  been  transl.  into  Enjrl.  with  a  Narr.  of  the  Rise  and  Pr<¥-" 
the  Moravians  by  HitniuM,  Lond.  1758.  8,  dfoshehn,  Ecc  II.  Cent  XVIIL  %  17.  nt  k  HoQenl^^ 
KGcech.  des  IS.  u.  19.  Jhh.  Erster  Th.  Vorlcus.  IS.  A  19. 

c)  Acta  hist  occ.  vol.  VI.  p.  56986.        d)  IbUi,  vol.  IV.  p.  24188. 
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professional  and  external  relations,  bnt  some  who  are  called  Friends  may 
also  reside  beyond  the  limits  of  the  settlement  (cV  biaanropa).  As  the  congre- 
gation consists  only  of  those  who  are  called  the  Awakened,  it  follows  that 
those  who  may  become  lukewarm  fall  under  the  discipline  of  the  Church. 
This  consists  in  admonition,  exclusion  from  the  Lord's  Supper,  from  church 
fellowship,  and  finally  from  the  congregation.  The  officers  are  deacons, 
elders,  and  bishops,  thongh  these  last  possess  no  exclusive  prerogatives. 
Every  settlement  is  under  the  government  of  a  conference  composed  of  its 
officers,  and  the  whole  Unity  is  governed  by  a  conference  of  the  elders,  the 
seat  of  which  is  established  at  Berthelsdorf,  and  calls  from  every  four  to  ten 
years  a  general  synod,  at  which  its  own  vacancies  are  filled  and  all  important 
measures  are  decided  upon.  Every  thing  beyond  the  reach  of  human  calcu- 
lation is  intrusted  to  a  decision  by  the  lot,  as  they  believe  that  Jesus  has  such 
a  direct  connection  with  their  affairs,  that  in  such  a  proceeding  he  directs  the 
result,  {e)  The  system  of  government  among  the  United  Brethren  is  the 
same  with  that  of  the  Pietists,  although  the  mild  and  cheerful  disposition  of 
Zinzendorf  could  not  accede  to  the  requirement  of  penitential  convulsions, 
and  he  therefore  was  not  on  intimate  terms  with  the  Orphan  House.  The 
objectionable  expressions  which  Zinzendorf  had  used  in  the  early  part  of  his 
course,  were  finally  recalled  by  himself,  and  still  more  decidedly  by  his  judi- 
cious and  learned  successor,  Spangenlurg  (d.  1792).  (/)  The  piety  of  the 
Hermhutters  soon  degenerated  into  a  peculiar  mannerism,  and  it  became  per- 
vaded by  a  commercial  worldly  spirit,  {g)  Yet  many  a  quiet  or  broken 
heart  found  a  home  among  them,  and  the  genuine  Christ  of  earlier  days 
found  there  a  sanctuary  in  times  of  infidelity  and  unbelief. 

§419.     TheMethoduU,     Wesley,    1703-91.     Whitefield,    1714-70. 

The  works  of  J.  Wesley.  Bristol.  ITTlss.  82  v.  R.  SoxUhe}/^  Life  of  J.  W.  &  the  rise  ami  progress 
of  Metbudlsm.  ed.  &  Lend.  184A.  3  vols.  &  IT.  3foor«,  Life  of  J.  W.  Lend.  1S24».  2  vob.  R.  Watwn^ 
Obe&  on  Southey's  Life  of  W.  Lond.  ed.  4.  1SS3.— Life  of  O  Wbitefleld.  Edinb.  1S26.  editod  after  tlie 
EngL  by  Tholuck  in  Germ.  Lpz.  ISU.  [J.  GiUis*,  Memoirs  of  G,  W.  Hartford.  1S.35.  8.  /f.  Philip, 
Life  A  Times  of  O.  W.  Lond.  1887. 12.  Now  York.  188S,  12.]— J.  O.  Bufckhard,  vollst  Gesch.  d. 
Metli.  In  Engl.  NOrnb.  1795.  2  vols.  J.  Crowth^r,  Portraltare  of  Metb.  Lond.  1315.  J.  W.  B<tum,  der 
Hcth.  Zur.  1839.  T.  Jackton,  [Hist  of  tlio  Commencement,  Prog.  Sc  Present  State  of  Meth.  Lond^. 
1SS3.  Isaac  Taylor^  Wesley  «k  Meth.  Lond.  1851.  8.  J.  WhiUhead,  Lives  of  J.  &  C.  Wesley.  Lond. 
17W.  2  vote.  8.  Moore's  Lives  of  J.  &  C.  W.  &.  Account  of  Great  RevivaK  Lond.  1824.  2  vols.  8.  J. 
Hampmn^  Mem.  of  Wesley  &  H.  of  Methodism.  Lond.  1701.  8  vols.  S.  Doc.  &  Hist  Invest  of  Meth. 
lo  its  Connectional  Prin.  Sc  Pol.  2  ed.  Lond.  1852.  Minutes  of  Conferences  In  Engl,  from  17-U  to 
15*1.  Lond.  1824.  5  vols.  8.  &  Warren,  Chronicles  &  Digest  of  Laws,  &c  of  Meth.  Lond.  1S27.  2 
TOlfc  12.] 

A  revival  of  great  importance  witb  respect  to  England  and  North  Amer- 
ica had  its  origin  in  an  association  of  pious  students  whom  John  Wesley  col- 
lected aronnd  him  at  Oxford  (1729),  and  who  were  called  Methodists,  on 
aocoant  of  their  precise  and  strictly  holy  lives.  During  his  long  hfo  the  only 
thonght  that  seemed  to  fill  the  mind  of  Wesley  was  that  of  the  salvation  of 
souls.     In  connection  with  him  was  Whitefield^  under  whose  preaching  the 


e)  Yet  oomp.  Allg.  K.  Z.  1882.  N.  118.    Schrnuienhach,  p.  85s. 

f)  K,  F.  LedderhoM,  d.  Leben  A.  G.  Spang.  Heidlb.  1846. 

g)  Die  Herrnb.  In  Leben  u.  Wlrken,  v.  e.  ehem.  Mitgllede.  Welm.  1589. 
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hearts  of  multitudes  were  shaken,  and  who  felt  that  he  needed  more  tongma 
and  bodies  and  souls  in  the  service  of  the  Lord  than  was  bestowed  on  men 
for  ordinary  purposes.  As  he  travelled  from  land  to  land,  wherever  the  Eng- 
lish language  was  understood,  this  seraphic  preacher  flung  his  words  like 
firebrands  among  all  classes  in  every  extreme  of  society.  The  Methodists  did 
not  at  first  desire  a  separation  from  the  Episcopal  Church ;  but  when  they 
were  persecuted  in  various  ways  in  that  church,  they  began  to  form  a  society 
embracing  many  congregations,  subject  to  a  rigid  system  of  ecolesiastica]  dis- 
cipline, and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  superintendents  and  synods.  At  an  early 
period  they  held  some  communication  with  the  Pietists  and  Hermhutters,  but 
they  soon  withdrew  from  the  latter,  as  their  religious  life  did  not  oommenoe 
with  a  gentle  development  of  the  Udelings,  but  with  a  violent  assault  upon  the 
selfishness  of  human  nature,  and  a  painful  process  of  regeneration.  They 
therefore  required  that  thdr  converts  should  be  able  to  tell  of  a  distinct  time 
in  which  they  found  divine  grace,  and  they  preferred  to  hear  that  that  period 
was  one  of  even  violent  corporeal  excitement.  On  this  account  their  elo- 
quence, which  glowed  with  pictures  of  hell,  had  the  greatest  success  among 
those  who  had  hitherto  lived  lives  of  irreligion,  or  at  least  were  then  incapa- 
ble of  feeling  any  higher  appeal  As  Wesley  was  Arminian,  and  Whitefield 
Oalvinistic  on  the  subject  of  divine  grace,  they  finally  separated  from  each 
other  (1740),  but  the  Wesleyans  were  the  most  numerous.  Their  principal 
danger  was  perceived  and  guarded  against  by  Wesley,  and  consisted  in  an 
indifference  to  the  moral  law  while  the  mind  was  taken  up  with  the  blessed- 
ness of  a  lively  faith.  It  became  most  developed  in  the  case  of  Fletcher^  a 
man  who  may  be  truly  called  a  mirror  of  a  ministerial  life,  wholly  lost  in 
Qod,  (a)  The  special  providential  mission  of  this  people  was  to  act  as  leaven 
in  the  midst  of  the  Episcopal  Ghurch,  then  sunk  in  the  deepest  formality,  and 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  poor  and  neglected  classes  among  the  people.  Hence, 
although  their  number  at  the  present  time  in  both  hemispheres  probably 
amounts  to  a  million,  their  influence,  principally  by  means  of  uneducated  itin- 
erant preachers,  is  probably  still  more  extensive.  The  sacred  struggle  for 
liberty  which  was  so  long  sustained  by  Wilberforce,  originated  to  a  great  ex- 
tent among  the  Methodists,  (b) 

§420.     The  Church  of  the  Ifew  Jerusalem.    Swedenborg,    1688-1772. 

Stoedenborff :  Arama  ooelestUt.  (Lond.)  174988.  7  ▼.  4  ed.  Tqfel,  Tab.  ISSSas.  6  t.  Vera  chr.  ni 
ooTnpL  anlv.  Thool.  novae  Ecc  Am5t  1771.  2  v.  4  A  series  of  writings  by  dc  re»pocting  Sw.  comma- 
nloated  by  Imm.  Tb/el  A  Ladw.  Uo/ack^r,  especially :  GdtU.  Offenbb.  fh>in  the  Lat  Tub.  19»Sm,  8 
Tol&  Die  Christusre!.  in  ihrer  Aechth.  Tab.  18818.  4  vols.  Katccbismos  u.  d.  Lehre  d.  N.  K.  TQb. 
1830.  (After  the  Catecbiam  of  the  General  Conference.  Lond.  182S.)  Tl'/fX,  rergL  Darst  u.  Benrth. 
d.  Lehrgegena.  der  Kath.  n.  Frot  Zagliech.  Darst  d.  Unt^rscheldangsL  8w.  TQb.  1S3S.  7\i/el,  &  n. 
&  Gegner.  Tub.  1841.  8  toIsl— J/SA4er,  T&b.  Quartalschr.  1380.  P.  4.  revised  in  his  Symbolik.  Older 
matters  in :  Stdudlin^  kirchL  Geogr.  vol  L  p.  246as.  Latest  liter,  accounts  in  Rheintoald,  Rep.  1S84 
voL  IX.  p^  816881  A.  K.  Z.  Lit  BU  183&  N.  Mssw  I/aug,  d.  Lebre  d.  neuon  K.  (Stadlen  d.  ev.  GefstL 
WOrt  l&ll  VOL  XIV.)    a  P.  Nofu,  £.  8w.  d.  nord.  Seber.  8cbw.  HaU.  2  ed.  1860.    [Many  Works 


o)  Lcbon  Fletsebers,  m.  Vorr.  t.  Tholuck.  BrL  188&    [J.  Bermon^  Life  of  F.  Lond.  12.— Checks 
to  Antlnom.  by  J.  Fletcher.  New  York.    Works  of  J.  F.  New  York.  4  v.  8.] 

b)  Life  of  W.  WUb.  by  his  sons.  Load.  1889w  4  t.    [Pbilad.  revised  by  C  Morris.  1841.  3  y.  18.] 
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oC  8w.  hftT«  bMtn  tnnslftted  by  dlffiprent  penons  A  pobL  bj  0.  (Xapp  of  Botton.  18IS-dl.  J.  G, 
WUkinatm,  Blogr.  of  £.  6w.  Boetoo.  1S19.  12.  A.  aUMld,  Practical  nat  of  tbe  Doctt  of  £.  8.  Host 
1S89. 12.    K.  Uuffenbach,  KGcsch.  (p.  49S.)  Th.  I.  Tories.  21.] 

Emannel  von  Swedenborg,  who  was  an  assessor  in  the  Miners^  College  at 
Stockholm,  had  been  highly  educated  in  many  branches  of  science,  and  had 
contributed  much  to  increase  a  knowledge  of  mechanics  and  mining  opera- 
tions in  geneniL  As  he  was  continnallj  pnrsning  his  researches  farther  and 
fiurther  into  the  mysteries  of  nature,  during  his  internal  religious  conflicts, 
he  attached  himself  to  every  kindred  spirit  of  whom  he  could  learn  any  thing, 
from  the  time  of  Birgitte  to  that  of  Jacob  Boehme,  and  he  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  was  himself  honored  by  an  intercourse  with  the  spirits  of  another 
world,  who  manifested  themselves  to  him  inwardly,  but  with  the  necessary 
semblance  of  an  external  form,  (a)  Sometimes  in  quaint,  but  sometimes  also 
in  very  ingenioos  language,  in  the  style  of  a  Northern  Dante  he  described  his 
visions,  in  which  were  pictures  of  every  terrestrial  state,  and  in  a  few  in- 
stances of  rare  sagacity  he  made  it  appear  as  if  he  really  had  such  an  inter- 
oonrse  with  spirits,  (b)  It  was  not,  however,  until  he  received  a  revelation 
directly  from  the  Lord  that  he  felt  called  upon  to  attempt  the  deliverance  of 
Christianity  from  the  corruption  into  which  it  had  fallen  from  tlie  time  of  the 
Council  of  Kicsea^  and  to  establish  the  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem  as  the 
third  Testament  of  God  to  man,  and  the  spiritual  second  advent  of  Christ. 
A  few  cong^regations  of  this  new  church,  principally  formed  on  the  basis  of 
his  writings,  which  were  regarded  as  sacred  books,  were  collected  together 
in  Englimd  and  in  North  America  (after  1788),  and  were  represented  in  an- 
nual General  Conferences  (after  1815).  In  Sweden  his  views  have  obtained 
extensive  prevalence  among  the  educated  classes,  and  in  Wurtemberg  they 
have  been  promulgated  by  Oetinger^  (c)  and  revived  by  the  enthusiastic  co- 
operation of  the  pions  librarian,  Tafel,  The  doctrines  of  Swedenborg  are  a 
fimtastic  species  of  rationalism,  which,  in  place  of  the  expiatory  sacrifice  of 
Christ  and  the  Trinity,  substitutes  a  three-fold  revelation  of  the  one  God,  who 
was  obliged  to  become  man,  that  he  mi^t  give  a  human  character  to  the  doc- 
trines of  faith,  and  drive  back  the  powers  a£  helL  There  is  an  organ  in  every 
man  for  communication  with  the  spiritual  world,  which  can  be  emancipated. 
The  secret  and  spiritual  sense  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  are  of  no  use  except 
to  iUustrate  the  truths  derived  from  the  literal  sense,  and  to  elevate  them  to 
tbe  view  of  reason,  (d)  The  friends  of  this  system,  therefore,  might  on  the 
one  hand  be  fond  of  every  mysterious  phenomenon  in  nature  and  in  the 
spiritual  world,  and  on  the  other,  receive  Christianity  as  a  religion  of  reason,  (e) 
It  was  possible  also  for  them  to  regard  their  views  as  the  gradual  and  con- 
tinned  development  of  Protestantism,  and  while  they  merely  contended  for 


a)  (Kant)  TrSnme  does  Getotenehers,  eriiatert  doreh  Triinine  der  Metaphy^sfk.  KSnigsb.  ITM. 
KUmr^  Id  k  Arehlr.  toL  IIL  8t  1.  YoL  YIIL  St.  %  J.  Ocrret,  Sir.  r.  VUioaen  o.  Yerh.  z.  K.  Stnasb. 
1827. 

5)  SammL  d.  Urkiudeii  b«tr.  Lebon  o.  Charakter  Sw.  m.  Anm.  y.  TafeL  T&b.  1939. 

e)  OeUngtr^  8w.  o.  andrer  ird.  a.  himmL  PbiL  Frkf  a.  L.  176S. 

d)  Til/a,  d.  GdUIIebk.  d.  H.  S.  o.  d.  tiefere  BebrtftsiDn.  T&b.  1888. 

«)  La  rrL  da  bon-eeiia,  expofld  prdlm.  4  U  doetr.  de  la  nonv.  J6r.  Par.  1882.  Oegger,  noar.  qnea* 
tSoot  pbIL  Bern.  1S85. 
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the  laying  aside  of  creeds,  they  preached  that  theirs  was  the  Johannic  church 

of  the  future.  (/) 

§  421.     Minor  Fanatical  Parties, 

F.  W.  Knig^  krit,  Oeech.d.  prot  rel.  Schwurmeret  Sectlr.  n.  wlderklrchl.  Neuer  im  Gronh.  Verg. 
Elborf.  Is51.  M.  GohH,  Gesch.  dos  chr.  Lebens  In  d.  rhein.  weatph.  K.  1852.  voL  IL  F.  W.  Bar^ 
tkold^  d.  Krweckten  im  prot  DcutschL  Ansg«ng.  d.  17.  o.  ente  Ililfte  d.  ISl  Jhb.  bee.  d.  ftvmmen. 
Grafenbofe.  (Bauuivn  hbt  Taschenb.  1862  h  58.) 

1.  John  Labadie^  a  canon  of  Amiens,  dissatisfied  with  the  Jesuits  and 
their  opponents,  sought  in  the  Reformed  Church  a  people  of  God,  who  wor- 
shipped Christ  in  sincerity  (1650).  He  agreed  with  that  Church  in  its  doc- 
trinal views,  and  he  was  anxious  to  revive  the  external  organization  which 
prevailed  in  the  apostolic  age.  The  germ  of  his  church  was  composed  of 
certain  regenerate  persons,  whom  he  formed  into  a  devotional  family,  and 
which  followed  the  deposed  pastor  of  Middleburg  as  an  independent  congre- 
gation. The  Mary  of  this  community  was  the  eminently  gifted  Schurman^  (a) 
but  he  himself  was  every  where  rejected,  until  an  asylum  was  granted  him  in 
Altona  (1674).  Deprived  of  its  leader  the  congregation  soon  dwindled  away 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  became  the  forerunners  of  the  Pietists  in  a  sectarian 
form,  {b)  2.  A  gloomy  flame  was  occasionally  kindled  in  diflferent  places  by 
the  writings  of  Boehme.  Quirinus  Kuhhnann  of  Breslau,  a  poet^  whose  life 
was  itself  a  continual  poem,  wandered  over  the  earth  full  of  glowing  love  for 
the  Redeemer,  and  urged  on  by  a  vague  impulse  that  he  was  to  revolutionize 
the  world,  until  he  was  burned  at  the  stake  in  Moscow  (1689.)  (c)  Gichtel 
(d.  1710)  of  Ratisbon  broke  up  all  his  civil  and  social  connections,  that  he 
might,  like  an  oriental  saint,  abstract  himself  from  nature,  and  lose  himself 
entirely  in  the  Deity.  The  results  of  his  efforts  among  a  class  of  persons 
aiming  to  be  a  priesthood  after  the  order  of  Melchisedek,  to  expiate  the  sins 
of  other  men,  and  an  angelic  brotherhood  striving  to  live  free  from  earthly 
cares,  pleasures,  and  toils,  have  come  down  through  a  series  of  individuals  in 
Lower  Germany  to  the  nineteenth  century,  {d)  Daniel  Mueller  (1716-82) 
tliought  that  sacred  history  was  intended  to  be  an  allegory  to  represent 
general  ideas,  that  Adam  and  Christ  were  the  same  human  formation  of  the 
one  all-pervading  Deity,  that  the  sacred  writings  of  all  nations  were  equally 
divine,  and  that  he,  like  an  Elias,  was  called  to  redeem  the  world  from  the 
yoke  of  the  letter.  lie  travelled  through  the  whole  northern  part  of  Ger- 
many to  announce  that  the  external  church  was  about  to  be  subverted,  and, 
although  he  died  under  an  impression  that  God  had  deceived  him,  he  has  even 
now  some  followers  who  reject  tlie  historical  Christ,  look  upon  infidels  as  tlieir 
brethren,  and  are  waiting  for  Mueller's  return  to  set  up  a  universal  kingdom,  {e) 

f)  G.  A.  WerMr,  since  1810:  Kv.  K.  Z.  1845.  p.  431s.  Zciisch.  f  unirte  ©v.  K.  1851.  N.  81. 

a)  EvKK-npia  s.  meliorls  sortis  electio.  Alton.  1673.  Dess.  1782.  2  vols. 

b)  Dechirationsch.  o.  Erkl.  d.  relnen  Lchre.  Hcrvord.  1671.  Walch^  B.  8tr.  ausserh.  vol.  IV.  pi 
853.    JfoeUer,  Clmbr.  lit  vol.  III.  p.  85»s. 

c)  B(it/lr,  Art  Kuhlm.  ii.  Kuhliisalter.  Unsch.  Nachrichten  1711.  p.  755.  174S.  p.  965s5.  J/aranberg, 
de  Q.  K.  (Mus.  Ilreiii.  Th.  I.  p.  661sb.)    Adelung,  Gesch.  mcnschl.  Narrh.  vol.  V.  pi  Baa. 

d)  KiuderraU'r,  none  Enffclbraderech.  Nord.  1719.  Reinheck,  Nacb.  v.  G.  LebensL  u.  Lebro. 
Brl.  1782.    (llarlesft)  O.  Ix-ben  u.  Irrthumer.  (Ev.  K.  Z.  183U  N.  778S.; 

e)  KaUr,  J)an.  Mueller,  rel.  Scbwarmer  d.  18  Jabrb,  Lpt  1834. 
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8,  The  Hebrews^  founded  by  a  candidate  whose  namo  was  VerschooreUy  ap- 
peared (about  1730)  in  Ley  den,  as  quiet  separatists,  who  held  that  every  one 
was  bound  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  the  original  languages,  and  that  the  merit 
of  Clirist  was  so  great  that  his  elect  people  were  freed  from  all  guilt.  (/) 
4.  The  peasant  Jantsen  carried  his  notions  of  predestination  to  such  an  ex- 
treme that  he  contended  that  every  thing  proceeded  from  God,  and  would 
fiunUy  return  to  God,  consequently,  that  even  all  sin  was  effected  by  God, 
and  that  human  guilt  was  only  a  fiction  of  the  imagination.  On  his  expul- 
sion from  Ea*»t  Friesland  (1740)  he  returned  thither  professedly  by  the  divine 
command,  and  proclaimed  that  the  country  was  sotm  to  be  reduced  to  desola- 
tion. As  the  measures  taken  by  the  authorities  were  of  no  great  force,  he 
SQcceeded  in  maintaining  himself  with  a  small  band  of  bold  followers  fur  sev- 
eral years,  (g)  5.  Elias  Eller^  criminally^ connected  (1729)  with  Annay  a 
baker^s  daughter,  afterwards  converted  by  him,  promised  a  pietistio  circle  of 
epicures  at  Elberfeld  that  the  Messiah  should  be  born  a  second  time.  She  also, 
in  the  character  of  the  woman  clothed  with  the  sun,  knew  how,  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  laws  of  nature,  to  show  from  the  Apocalypse  what  her  for- 
tune was  to  be.  The  city  of  Ronsdorf  was  constructed  by  them,  she  was 
much  esteemed  as  the  mother  of  Zion,  and  he  died  in  the  midst  of  the  high- 
est honors  (1744,  1750).  (h)  6.  In  Bruegglo,  in  the  Canton  of  Berne,  sprung 
up  an  excitement  among  the  children,  accompanied  by  pretended  prophecies 
and  visions.  In  this  movement  the  two  brothers  Kohlery  who,  while  boys, 
had  been  employed  in  various  kinds  of  magical  delusions,  made  themselves 
known  as  the  two  witnesses  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  fixed  upon  a 
certain  day  in  which  they  declared  that  Christ  would  return  to  the  world. 
This  day,  however,  was  subsequently  postponed,  as  they  alleged,  in  conse- 
qnence  of  their  prayers.  They  poured  forth  the  inos?t  abusive  epithets  upon 
the  Church,  and  rioted  upon  the  donations,  and  shamefully  abused  the  wives 
of  those  who  were  duped  by  them.  Jerome  Kohler  was  strangled  at  the  gib- 
bet for  blasphemy  (1758),  and  although  he  confessed  himself  an  impostor,  his 
followers  thought  he  was  invulnerable,  and  they  expected  him  to  rise  again 
on  the  third  day.  (i)  7.  From  the  conventicles  still  proceeded  many  persons 
under  the  influence  of  religious  excitement ;  Prophets,  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  speedy  return  of  Christ  to  the  world ;  Separatists,  who  protested 
against  the  corruptions  of  the  Church,  and  those  who  under  the  sensuous  re- 
action of  pietistic  feelings,  abused  the  liberty  of  God's  children  in  the  indul- 
gence of  the  most  unbridled  licentiousness.  The  Counts  of  Witgenstein,  from 
financial  as  well  as  pious  considerations,  till  almost  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  opened  their  little  principality  to  all  who  were  oppressed  on  account 
of  religion.  There  Socinians  and  inspired  persons  lived  together,  and  those  who 
had  been  awakened  under  the  most  diverse  influences,  met  together  with  all 


/)  AcU  hist  fee  vol  L  p.  860.  VI,  lOftOss. 

g)  Acta  hl.<  ecc  vol.  V.  p.  18.  212-«.  VI,  1063s9t  Mas.  Brom.  vol  IL  p.  144ss. 

A)  OrSael  d.  VerwOst  heil  Stutte  o.  d.  Oehciinnis  d.  Ba^h.  d.  Ronsd  B«cte.  Frkf.  1750.  D. 
SekUiermacher,  Apologie.  Arnb.  17.V).  J.  It'.  Knecel^  Goacb.  d.  Bosb.  d.  Eller-Socte  zu  It.  Marb. 
175L  8  vob. 

i)  Das  entd.  Uf  b.  d.  Boeh.  In  d.  Br&gglenecte,  Zur.  1753.  2  voli».  AcU  hist  ecc  vol  XVII.  p. 
9(M.108l8flL 
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their  peculiarities,  (k)  It  was  there  that  Mother  Bpe  (of  Batler),  as  the  new 
incarnation  of  the  three  divine  persons,  with  her  seducer  and  those  whom  she 
had  seduced,  hoped  to  estahlish  her  empire  (1702.)  Even  when  surrendering 
herself  to  natural  indulgences  of  the  flesh,  as  well  as  to  shamefhl  crimes 
against  nature,  she  endeavored  to  lose  herself  in  the  wounds  of  Jesus,  and 
misused  the  words  of  Scripture  in  the  holdest  manner.  The  company  which 
she  assembled  were  plundered  by  the  count's  pdice,  and  were  soon  lost  in  the 
Oatholic  Church,  to  which  they  fled  for  protection.  (I) 

§  422.    Spread  af  Chrutianity, 

J,  Wiggert^  Oesch.  d.  prot  MiasioB.  Bunh,  184St.  %  yolii 

As  long  as  the  Catholic  powers  had  the  dominion  of  the  seas,  Protestant 
missions  were  necessarily  of  a  very  limited  extent.  The  United  Brethren 
formed  a  central  point,  from  which  went  forth  missionaries  to  every  quarter 
of  the  world  (since  1732) ;  but  the  gospel,  as  it  was  presented  by  the  Herm- 
hatters,  could  captivate  only  a  few  individuals,  and  could  operate  only  in  a 
very  narrow  circle,  (a)  1.  The  conversion  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  to 
Christianity  was  indispensable  to  the  safety  of  the  English  colonies  in  North 
America.  It  was  commenced  (1640)  by  John  Bliot^  with  the  conviction  that 
all  things  were  possible  to  those  who  diligently  toiled  and  prayed  with  faith 
in  Christ  The  Puritans,  who  then  possessed  the  supreme  power,  established 
a  society  for  planting  Christianity  in  foreign  countries  (1647),  and  the  Method- 
ists also  forthwith  crossed  the  sea.  America,  however,  has  become  Christian, 
not  so  much  in  consequence  of  its  conversion,  as  of  its  colonies,  (b)  2.  With 
the  continual  assistance  of  the  Orphan  House  at  Halle,  Denmark  has  main- 
tained (since  1706)  a  mission  for  its  East  Indian  possessions  at  Tranquebar^ 
from  which  also  were  obtained  the  first  missionaries  to  the  English  East  In- 
dies and  the  West  India  Islands.  In  the  East  Indies  the  success  has  not  been 
very  great,  and  in  the  West  Indies  it  has  been  confined  wholly  to  the  slaves,  {e) 
8.  In  Lapland  missionaries  had  to  be  continually  sent  and  sustained  from 
Denmark  and  Sweden  to  uphold  Christianity  against  the  severe  exactions  of 
nature,  (d)  4.  Since  the  fifteenth  century  Greenland  (p.  247)  had  been  com- 
pletely lost  sight  of  by  the  nations  of  Europe.  A  Norwegian  minister,  HanM 
Egede^  became  possessed  with  a  strong  desire  to  win  back  this  legendary 
country  to  the  fellowship  of  European  and  Christian  society.    He  finally  sue- 

it)  J.  W.  Winlul,  Gasimir  re^  Gnf  zn  S«yii-Witt  VielaMd.  1850. 

I)  Abstract  of  the  pablic  acts  in :  Vern&nfUge  a.  chr.  aber  nicht  scheinbell  Tbomaslache  Qedaoken. 
Hal  1725.  vol  III.  p.  20a^— (?.  F.  JTelUr,  d.  Battler'sche  Botte.  (Zelt^ch.  C  hist  Th.  1S49.  H.  4.) 

a)  Spnngtnittrg  in  Walch,  nst  ReL  Oesch.  vol  VI I L  pi  S5l8ii  UAbersiebt  d.  Mbslonageach.  d. 
ev.  BrQderk.  Onad.  1888.  \J.  Ilolmss,  IL  of  Missions  of  the  U.  B.  Lond.  18ia  Periodical  Aoooantt 
of  the  Missions  of  U.  B.  from  1790.  Lood.  10  toIsl] 

b)  EHot,  Chr.  Oommonwealth,  or  the  rising  kingdom  of  J.  Cb.  1652s.  2  ▼.  4  Mather,  Eoc.  H.  of 
New  Engl.  Lond.  1702.  f.  [<fe  Boston.  1858.  2  vols.  8.]— «/!  O.  M&lUr,  d.  Vor&L  ▼.  grofleeD  Oeiste  anter 
d.  Indianem.  (Stad.  a.  Krlt  1S49.  IL  4.)  [Life  of  J.  EUot,  (Bparks*  Am.  Biogr.)  Boston,  a  2>.  Neal^ 
IL  of  New  Engl.  Lond.  1747.  2  rols.  8.] 

e)  Hall.  Missionsbericbte  a.  1708  In  verachledener  Gestalt  bb  Jetzt  WaUh,  nat  BeL  Oeaeh.  toL  V. 
p.  119B5.    [Memoirs  of  Chr.  F.  Strarta  A  H.  of  Bel  in  India.  Lond.  1828. 12.] 

d)  AcU  hi5L  eoc  toI.  XL  p.  1.  XY.  280sa.  [J.  Sh^erui,  H.  of  Lapland  with  Bketehea,  Ac  Qxm. 
1874  t]  Leem,  Lappen  in  Finnmark,  fh>m  the  Din.  Lps.  1771.  Budelbaeh  in  Knapp'k  ChrlatoCerpe. 
1888. 
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oeeded  in  obtaining  the  support  of  the  Dftnish  government^  and  of  a  commer- 
cial society  (1721).  On  the  western  coast,  the  only  part  accessible,  he  found 
a  country  bound  up  in  ice,  where  a  few  thousand  Esquimaux,  with  no  tra- 
ditions  of  the  past,  wrest  from  the  hand  of  nature  the  scantiest  means  of 
subsistence.  Egede  dedicated  himself  to  the  work  of  their  improvement  and 
oonversion.  Since  that  time  civilization  and  Christianity,  as  far  as  was  pos- 
sible in  such  a  sterile  soil,  has  been  planted  and  maintained  there,  (e)  5.  An 
Institution  was  established  (1728)  by  Prof.  Callenhurg  of  Halle,  for  the  con- 
version of  the  Jews  and  Mohammedans,  but  as  its  sphere  of  operations  was 
contracted,  the  results  were  of  course  inconsiderable.  (/) 


CHAP.  IL— THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  UNTIL  1750. 

§  428.     The  Papacy. 

Ouama^  Vltafa  et  res  gestae  B.  Pontiff  et  Gtrdd.  a  Clem.  X.  naqne  ad  Clem.  XL  Bom.  ITSlia. 
t  Tola,  t  Bffwer^  Rambaoh^  toL  X.  Tb.  9.  L.  RankA,  die  rdm.  Pipste.  voL  IIL  p.  SSas.  BeepeetiDg 
tiM  mamoin  of  the  ConoUves :  Ibid.  vol.  ILL  p.  84(tB8. 

When  the  hope  of  once  more  subjecting  the  world  to  the  dominion  of 
Catholicism,  and  the  enthusiasm  which  sprung  from  it  had  passed  away,  the 
papacy  gradually  retired  from  the  prominent  position  it  had  formerly  held  in 
the  aflSidrs  of  the  world,  and  assumed  the  station  of  an  Italian  principality. 
And  yet  it  could  not  bring  itself  down  to  a  complete  renunciation  of  the  vast 
daims  which  it  had  once  set  up.  In  civil  affiiirs  the  political  tendencies  be- 
gan to  predominate  over  the  ecclesiastical.  Hence,  nothing  remained  for  the 
popes  but  to  enter  their  impotent  protest  in  opposition  to  the  undeniable  and 
necessary  fiBUSts  of  history.  As  they  continued  to  urge  the  usual  claims  for 
money  and  Jurisdiction  upon  the  states,  which  were  then  rearranging  and 
deciding  upon  their  own  affairs,  they  fell  into  perpetual  conflict  with  the  Cath- 
olic princes.  The  states  of  the  Church  inherited  also  the  burden  of  a  debt 
which  had  increased  under  nearly  every  administration.  According  to  the 
adfish  policy  of  the  Conclave,  and  in  consequence  of  the  right  of  exclusion 
tlways  exercised  by  the  crowns  of  France,  Grermany,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  no 
cardinalB  could  ordinarQy  be  elevated  to  the  papal  chair  except  they  belonged 
to  the  great  Italian  femilies,  had  grown  gray  in  the  service  of  the  Romish 
prelates,  and  were  not  very  powerful  for  good  or  for  evil.  Such,  indeed,  was 
uniformly  the  case,  except  when  the  pious  party  were  sufficiently  strong  to 
etrry  the  election.  Innocent  X,  (Pamfili,  1644-55)  was  made  pope  on  the 
gronnd  that  he  had  never  said  much,  and  had  done  still  less.    Ho  commenced 

«)  H.  Kgede^  Naehr.  t.  d.  OroenL  Miaa.  ITml).  174a  [HaM  Eged*,  A  deacrip.  of  Greenland  A 
life  of  the  Aathor.  Loud.  1818.  8.]  Paul  Egeds,  Nacbr.  v.  Gr.  a.  e.  Tagebnch.  v.  1721-40.  Copenh. 
17M>.  (Kztracta  in  the  Acten  z.  nst  KG.  vol.  III.  p  1.  t^l».)—Rud€tbaeK,  U.  Eg.  Ordnl.  Biachof 
(Chr.  IMogr.  186Q.  roL  I.)  [Iceland,  Greenland,  A  the  Faroe  lalesk  New  York.  1880. 18.]  Ebtbing, 
Oeaeh.  d.  Mtaa.  In  Qr.  Onad.  1781.  D.  Aosland.  1834.  N.  lOlaa.  [Mlaa.  Becorda  resp.  Greenland,  La^ 
hndor,  kc  (Prea.  Board.)  PhiL  1880.  &] 

/)  AeeoanU  of  Uie  loatitatlon  UU  1791.  I^^K  SchuU,  Leitnngen  des  Hiicbsten  n.  a.  Bath.  a. 
d.  Earopa,  Aaien.  Afir.  HaL  177l8iL  0  Tolaw 
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his  reign  with  completely  destroying  Koman  agricalture,  by  granting  to  the 
papal  exchequer  the  entire  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  corn,  and  by  his  depend- 
ence upon  Donna  Olympia  gave  occasion  for  the  tannt  that  the  Yicar  of  Christ 
was  in  petticoats,  and  that  a  now  Joanna  was  in  possession  of  St.  Pet-er^s 
keys,  (a)  Alexander  VII,  (Chigi,  1055-67)  lived  to  enjoy  the  triumph  of 
welcoming  the  accomplished  daughter  of  Gustavus  Adolphos  to  the  Capi- 
tol. This  extraordinary  woman  had  become  tired  of  Protestantism  and 
of  the  Swedish  crown,  and  had  resigned  them  both,  that  she  might  inde- 
pendently enjoy  the  glories  of  art  and  science  in  the  midst  of  the  natural  lux- 
uriance of  a  southern  clime.  Though  of  a  masculine  temperament,  she  still 
loved  a  system  of  faith  which  made  a  merit  of  celibacy,  and  while  she 
spurned  all  restraints  upon  thought,  she  nevertheless  felt  the  need  of  a  present 
infallible  authority.  Hence,  while  she  humbled  herself  to  embrace  w^ith  full 
confidence  the  abstract  notion  of  the  papacy,  her  imperious  disposition  and 
her  keen  wit  came  not  unfrequontly  into  collision  with  the  actual  pope.  The 
negotiations  of  the  papal  court  with  Louis  XIV.  respecting  portions  of  terri- 
tory belonging  to  Parma  and  Modena,  the  royal  prerogative  of  appointing  the 
superior  ecclesiastical  officers  in  the  newly  acquired  provinces,  and  the  insult 
to  the  dignity  of  tlie  French  ambassador  at  Rome,  wore  terminated  of  course 
in  the  humiliation  of  the  pope  by  the  treaty  of  Pisa  (1G64),  since  the  king 
was  already  in  possession  of  Avignon,  and  threatened  to  advance  upon  Home 
itself.  During  his  pontificate  he  lost  the  reputation  of  a  saint,  but  acquired 
that  of  a  poet,  and  was  regarded  by  the  Roman  people  as  a  great  man  in  lit- 
tle things,  but  a  little  man  in  great  tilings.  While  the  Jesuits  attempted  to 
prove  that  the  pope  was  infallible,  even  in  matters  of  fact,  the  Florentine  am- 
bassador decided  that  a  true  word  never  passed  his  lips.  (2»)  Clement  IX. 
(Rospigliosi,  1667-69)  filled  once  more  the  important  position  of  a  mediator 
between  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  civil  powers.  He  endeared  himself  to  the 
people  by  the  mildness  of  his  disposition,  but  the  afi^irs  of  government  went 
on  as  they  best  might,  without  his  direction.  Clement  X,  (Altieri,  1670-76), 
a  feeble  octogenarian,  was  saluted  pope  by  all  parties,  as  if  by  inspiration, 
after  a  long  struggle,  but  did  nothing  except  to  weep  over  the  administration 
of  his  family  favorites.  Innocent  XI  (Odeschalchi,  1676-89)  adopted  vigor- 
ous measures  for  the  restoration  of  strict  morals  both  in  Church  and  state. 
He  endeavored  to  relieve  the  finances,  but  seemed  to  think  that  nothing  was 
needful  but  to  save  as  much  as  possible.  A  few  bishops  in  France  had  re- 
sisted the  royoj  claim  to  administer  the  revenues  of  even  those  churches 
which  had  not  been  founded  by  the  crown  during  a  vacancy  in  the  diocese 
to  which  they  belonged,  and  to  appoint  persons  to  the  livings  dependent  upon 
such  vacant  bishoprics.    The  pope  gave  his  countenance  to  their  appeaL 


a)  RoasUsuscher,  II.  Inn.  X.  VI t  1674  4.  GuaUU  {Leii),  Yita  della  D.  Olynjpia  MaldachinL 
Without  place.  1666.  12.  Q,  v.  Hicherz,  Lps.  17S3,  but  not  to  be  dopendod  upon. 

h)  PhUomnU  laboros  juveniles.  Par.  1656.  t— Coloring,  IL  elect.  Al.  nimst.  165T.  4.  (0pp.  toI.  Y.) 
— Arkenholz^  Mim.  concern.  Christine  K.  de  Suede,  Amat  1751s.  4  v.  4,  Q.  v.  BeiMein^  Lps. 
1753»s.  4  vols.  4  Graiieri^  Chr.  u.  Ihr.  Ilof.  Bonn.  1S878.  2  vols. — Relation  de  tout  co  qui  sc  p«a»a  en- 
tro  le  I*.  Al.  et  Ic  Roi  de  France.  CoL  167«>.  Vi.  Drnmarais,  IL  des  dt^melez  de  la  cour  de  France 
avec  la  cour  de  Rome.  Par.  1706.  4.  {Lett)  11  sindicato  dl  AL  con  il  suo  viaggio  neir  altro  mondo. 
Gen.  1663.  12. 
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Lonis  XIV.  took  i>os8easion  of  Avignon,  and  threatened  to  sunder  all  connec- 
tion between  France  and  the  Roman  See.  Innocent  refused  to  grant  canoni- 
cal confirmation  to  all  those  bishops  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  king. 
That  he  might  be  master  of  his  own  city,  and  restore  the  administration  of 
justice,  he  abolished  the  privilege  which  ambassadors  had  sometimes  exer- 
cised, of  making  their  quarters  at  Kome  an  asylum  (la  franchise).  On  this 
the  French  ambassador,  whose  retinue  was  equal  to  an  army,  abused  both  the 
ecclesiastical  and  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  pope.  Innocent  died  without 
being  moved  from  his  purposes,  hated  by  the  great  and  by  the  Jesuits,  cursed 
by  the  people  as  a  miser,  and  yet  revered  as  a  saint,  (c)  Alexander  VIII, 
(Ottoboni,  168^91),  who  was  elected  through  French  influence,  re-established 
the  whole  system  of  nepotism  and  simony,  supported  his  native  city  of  Venice 
in  its  war  against  the  Turks,  and  obtained  by  the  favor  of  France  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  freedom  of  its  ambassador's  qnarters,  but  he  could  come  to  no 
agreement  respecting  the  royal  prerogative  in  the  French  Church.  Innocent 
XII.  (PignatcUi,  1691-1700)  took  the  predecessor  whose  name  he  bore,  for 
his  model,  and  endeavored  to  secure  by  laws  the  whole  succeeding  century 
against  nepotism  and  simony.  His  nepotes  were  the  poor,  and  the  Lateran 
was  his  hospital.  His  efforts  for  the  restoration  of  Church  discipline  ex- 
tended to  80  high,  and  yet  to  such  minuto  subjects,  that  some  scoffers  boasted 
that  he  had  reformed  the  Church  in  its  head  and  members.  In  the  peace 
which  he  concluded  with  France  the  king  kept  possession  of  the  royal  prero- 
gative he  had  previously  claimed.  Clement  XI.  (Albani,  1700-21),  an  inde- 
pendent prince  and  a  zealous  pathetic  preacher,  endeavored  without  success, 
in  the  complicated  mazes  of  the  war  of  succession,  to  obtain  by  spiritual  or 
carnal  weapons  some  share  in  the  inheritance.  His  protest  against  the  as- 
sumption of  the  crown  by  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  was  regarded  in  Ger- 
many as  a  papal  extravagance.  When  the  aversion  of  the  bi^^hops  to  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Sicilian  monarchy  had  come  to  an  open  rupture,  the  pope 
imagined  that  he  could  destroy  the  ecclesiastical  sovereignty  of  the  crown  by 
interdicts.  But  the  only  effect  which  they  produced  was  that  he  was  obliged 
to  support  at  Rome  the  three  thousand  clergymen  who  were  expelled  from 
the  Two  Sicilies  for  their  observance  of  the  interdict,  (d)  Innocent  XIII, 
(Conti,  1721-24),  a  kind  prince  and  a  conscientious  bishop,  on  the  pledge  that 
he  should  receive  the  palfrey  and  the  feudal  quitrents,  invested  the  emperor 
with  the  sovereignty  of  Naples,  vainly  protested  against  the  bestowal  of 
Parma  and  Piacenza  as  Imperial  fiefs,  and  from  respect  to  France  was  obliged 
to  appoint  a  contemptible  wretch  to  the  oardinalship.  Benedict  XIII.  (Orsini, 
1724-30),  who  could  be  induced  to  accept  of  the  papal  office  only  by  a  regard 
to  his  monastic  vow  of  obedience,  seemed  always  to  have  regarded  the  con- 
vent of  the  Dominicans  as  his  world,  while  his  hypocritical  favorite,  Coscia, 
bartered  away  both  Church  and  state,  until  primitive  Christian  simplicity  be- 


e)  ViU  d'Inn.  XL  Yen.  1690.  4.  Bonamici^  de  vitb  et  rebas  gestis  Inn.  XL  Rom.  1770.  L'eUk 
da  ai&ge  de  Rome.  CoL  1767. 

c»)  0pp.  (Bulla,  DIsooanea,  Letters)  Rom.  1728.  Frc£  1729.  2  Yola.  tSuder,  Leben  a  Thaten  d» 
Ungea  a  beriUimteii  CL  XL  Frkf.  1721.  8  vols.  (P.  PoUdoro)  L.  YL  de  vita  et  reboa  geatla  CL  XL 
Urb.  17i7. 4  BebiniUt,  H.  de  CL  XL  Avlgn.  1752.  2  yola.  i. 
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came  utterly  ridicaloas  in  a  court  so  reddefldy  conformed  to  the  world.  A 
peace  was  conoladed  with  Ntiples,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Sicilian 
monarchy  should  be  recognized,  but  that  important  cases  of  dispensation 
should  be  reserved  for  the  Roman  Ouria.  (e)  Cflement  XII,  (Oorsini,  1780-40), 
who,  after  a  brilliant  career  was  raised  to  the  throne  when  old  and  blind,  was 
the  patron  of  justice,  art,  and  literature,  as  &r  as  he  could  be  so  through  his 
family  favorites.  He  secretly  favored  the  conquest  of  Naples  for  a  Spanish 
prince.  (/)  Benedict  XIV,  (Lambertini,  1740-68),  a  learned,  well  meaning, 
and  facetious  master,  but  averse  to  public  affairs,  set  an  example  to  his  people 
of  noble  yet  simple  manners.  As  an  author  he  diminished  the  number  of  the 
saints  of  the  Romish  Church,  as  a  pope  he  abolbhed  many  of  their  festivals, 
and  lived  in  harmony  with  the  great  heretical  king,  (ff)  and  endeavored  to 
preserve  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  court  by  Judidous  concessions  to  the  Cath- 
olic princes,  that  they  might  not  become  unwilling  to  present  their  petitions 
there.  (A) 

§424.     The  OaUican  Church. 

{Pieoi)  Ksaal  hlat  snr  nnflaenoe  de  I*  reL  en  Fnnoe  pendant  to  17.  8.  Par.  18M.  S  vols,  tnuulated 
«9  Denkwardigkeiten  d.  fnuiz.  K.  bj  Bdi$  d(  Wltit,  FrnkC  18S8&  S  volf^ 

In  France  all  the  splendors  of  an  absolute  monarchy  were  developed  under 
Louis  XIV.  (1848-1715),  in  the  midst  of  a  wealthy  and  intellectual  nation, 
which  found  consolation  for  its  secret  wounds  in  the  gratification  of  its  vanity 
and  frivolity.  During  the  contest  with  Innocent  XI.  the  king  convoked  an 
assembly  of  bishops  and  barons  at  Paris  (1682),  in  which  the  legal  views 
which  ordinarily  prevailed  in  France  were  formally  pronounced.  It  was  there 
maintained:  1.  That  Peter  and  his  successors  have  received  power  from  Cod 
in  spiritual,  but  not  in  secular  affairs.  2.  That  this  power  is  limited,  not  only 
by  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Constance  relating  to  the  authority  of  Cen- 
eral  Councils,  but,  8.  By  the  established  prescriptions  and  usages  of  the  Cal- 
lican  Church ;  and,  4.  That  the  decisions  of  the  pope,  when  not  sustained  by 
the  authority  of  the  Church,  are  not  infallible.  These  propositions  of  the 
Galilean  clergy  were  proclaimed  by  a  royal  ordinance,  to  which  all  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  schools  were  to  be  conformed,  but  in  Rome  they  were  publidy 
burned  by  the  common  hangman.  The  whole  power  of  the  pope  was  founded 
on  the  opinion  that  no  bishop  elect  could  be  consecrated  without  the  papal 
sanction.  All  newly  elected  bishops  were  therefore  very  zealous  for  the  re- 
conciliation which  was  soon  effected  with  Innocent  XII.  by  the  revocation 
of  the  four  propositions.  Public  opinion,  however,  in  France,  has  never 
drawn  back  from  the  positions  assumed  in  them,  (a)    The  prelates  appointed 

e)  0pp.  theol.  Bom.  1729.  8  yoIs.  £— Icona  et  mentis  et  cordis  Ben.  XIIL  Fro£  17S5.  L«ben.  o. 
Tbaten  B«n.  XIII.  Frk£  1781.    Alex.  Borgia,  Ben.  XIIL  vita.  Horn.  1708.  4 

/)  AcU  bist  ecc  vol  IV.  p.  lOOSas. 

ff)  Auff.  Thfiner,  Zustilnde  d.  katb.  K.  Id  Sclilesien.  1740-53.  a.  d.  ArcblTe  d.  h.  StnhK  Batisbw 
1802.  2  vols. 

h)  0pp.  ed.  Azevedo,  Rom.  1747as.  12  Tola.  4.— Acta  hist  ecc  vol.  IV.  pw  lOSSas  Via  da  P.  Bte. 
XIV.  Par.  1788. 12.    Hist  poL  BL  1858.  Tol.  81.  H.  a 

a)  Kdu  i*<fs de pot eco.«t temp. a. declamtloelerlgalL den. rep. Tind.l77&ii  1109.17814.  Jh»^ 
tuei;  Defensio  declarationia  Lax.  (Oen.)  178a  S  Tdi.  ii  d(  olt  In  hia  Oaovrta  1886^  Toin  IX.  Aium- 
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aooording  to  the  yacillating  policy  of  the  king  and  his  favorites,  formed  a 
^iritnal  nobility  in  the  court  so  completely  submissive  that  even  their  liberal 
position  with  respect  to  Rome  depended  entirely  npon  the  royal  will.  But 
when  secular  literature  became  flourishing  and  subjected  the  intellect  of  Eu- 
rope to  its  sway,  the  consequences  of  the  restoration  of  Oatholicism  entirely 
disappeared.,  and  many  learned,  profound,  and  brilliant  writers  were  produced 
within  the  Church  itself.  As  the  great  historical  works  published  by  the 
monks  of  St.  Maur  and  in  the  Oratory  at  Bome,  were  generally  undertaken  in 
an  ecclesiastical  spirit,  and  without  a  wish  to  sacrifice  their  learned  leisure  to 
the  prejudices  of  an'inquisitorial  tribunal,  they  seldom,  and  never  intentionally, 
contained  any  thing  displeasing  to  the  hierarchy.  Petavius  (d.  1652)  com- 
posed his  work  on  the  history  of  doctrines  (p.  6,  nt.  e.)  with  the  hatred  to 
heretics  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Jesuits,  but  the  power  of  Oatholicism  derives 
very  little  support  from  the  medley  of  opinions  he  has  brought  together  from. 
the  ancient  CFmrch.  Peter  de  Marca^  Archbishop  of  Paris  (d.  1662),  attempted 
to  justify  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church  by  examples  derived  from  past 
ages  (p.  6,  nt  h).  MaMllon  (d.  1707)  wrote  against  the  impudence  with  which 
the  bodies  taken  from  the  catacombs  were  honored  and  sold  at  Bome  for 
relics,  (b)  France  was  so  much  beloved  by  this  man  of  documents  that  even 
the  prayers  of  the  hierarchy  could  only  prevail  upon  him  slightly  to  mitigate 
the  form  of  his  expressions.  Huet  (d.  1721),  at  one  time  Bishop  of  Avranches, 
attempted  to  prove  the  truth  of  Christianity  by  pointing  out  vestiges  of  it  in 
all  antiquity,  and  the  uncertainty  of  all  human  knowledge,  {c)  Richard  Si- 
mon (d.  1712),  with  a  bold  and  subtle  learning,  ventured  beyond  the  views 
then  commonly  entertained  respecting  the  origin,  preservation,  and  interpre- 
tation of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  He  forsook  the  Oratory  of  his  own  accord, 
was  violently  assailed  by  the  Protestants,  and  although  he  could  not  survive 
the  loss,  he  burned  his  manuscripts  on  account  of  the  displeasure  of  his  con- 
temporaries, and  for  fear  of  the  Jesuits,  {d)  Salignao  de  la  Motte  Fenelon^ 
the  swan  of  Oambray  (d.  1715),  apostolical  in  his  spirit,  intellectual,  and 
gnided  only  by  the  irapAses  of  his  own  affectionate  heart,  described  an  edu- 
cation conformed  to  man^s  nature,  in  contrast  with  the  mode  of  training  pnr- 
aoed  by  the  Jesuits.  (/)  Bossuet  (d.  1704),  the  eagle  of  Meaux,  made  conces- 
Btons  to  the  oonrt  and  to  the  world  without  injury  to  his  own  dignity  or  to 
hia  Church.  In  the  service  of  the  king  he  defended  the  freedom  of  the  Gal- 
lican Church,  and  for  the  advantage  of  the  pope  he  attacked  the  Protestants. 
His  attractive  representation  of  Catholicism  was  made  to  show  that  the  lat- 
ter bad  abandoned  the  Church  only  because  they  were  ignorant  of  its  true 
obaracter.    Language  was  subject  to  his  control  as  if  he  were  its  king,  his 


garten,  ▼.  d.  Frelh.  d.  galL  K.  Hal.  1752.  GrigoirA,  Eaaal  hUt  sar  les  liberty  de  T^l.  gaUicane. 
Par.  1817. 

Ir)  SuMfbii  Romani  Ep.  de  cnltu  Banctoram  ignotor.  Par.  ISSS.  4  ed.  S.  170S.  4  Both  In  Oot- 
rafOB  poethnmee.  Par.  17S4  tol.  I.  p.  209m. 

e>  ffaHii  Cotnmentar.  de  rebus  ad  enm  perttnent  Amtt  1718. 12. 

<f)  H.  cTit  do.  V.  T.  (Par.  1678.  4)  Rot  1685.  4  II.  crit  da  N.  T.  Bolt  1689.  4— Life  prefheed  to 
LeCtrea  ebolslea  de  M.  Slnioii  par  de  la  Sfartini  :r€,  Amat  1780.  4  Tola.  12.  Jt  JZ  Ora/,  0.  R.  8. 
(Beftrr.  za  d.  Th.  Wiaa.  Jena  1861.  toL.L) 

«)  Clear.  Splrltnellei.  AntT.  17181  2  t.  d(  often.  OorrNpondanoe  de  F6n.  Par.  1827.  8  Tola.— iSam* 
•ay;  H.  de  Feo.  Hay.  1728. 11  OobL  1826.    J}e  BeauM^t^  H.  de  FAo.  Par.  1809.  8  Tola. 
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eloquence  wob  lofty,  ingenioas,  on  diffionlt  snbjeots  sometimeB  wonderfallj 
fine,  and  in  conseqaenoe  of  a  strain  of  sadness  which  preTiuls  in  it,  generally 
pathetic.  (/)  The  pnlpit  orators  contemporary  with  him  were :  Fleehier^ 
Bishop  of  Nismes  (d.  1710),  whose  cool  considerateness  made  every  exalted 
thing  on  earth  bow  to  the  doctrine  of  the  cross ;  the  Jesnit,  JBourdalow 
(d.  1704),  whose  discourses,  with  no  brilliant  passages,  and  with  no  effort  to 
obtain  applaose,  move  all  hearts  by  their  vigorous  beauty ;  MamUon^  Bishop 
of  Clermont  (d.  1742),  who,  while  revealing  in  the  noblest  language  of  an 
accomplished  education,  the  secrets  of  the  human  heart,  the  captivating  mid- 
dle path  between  the  extremes  of  good  and  evil,  and  the*  intricacies  of  daily 
life,  made  virtue  seem  attractive,  and  even  the  king  dissatisfied  with  himself; 
and  finally  the  missionary,  Bridaine  (about  1750),  who,  with  popular  vigor  as 
a  messenger  of  God,  gave  utterance  to  the  thunders  of  the  eternal  world,  {g) 

Jansenism. 

Leydacker^  H.  JansenlsmL  Tn^.  ad  Bh.  1695.  {Oerberon)  R.  g6n6rale  de  Jans.  AmsL  1700.  Lu- 
chesinif  H.  pcilem.  Jans.  Bom.  1711.  8  vols.  Abr6g<6  hist  des  d6toan  et  des  variat  da  Jan!?.  With- 
out  place.  1789.  4  Dom.  tU  Colonia,  Diction,  des  livrea  Jansenistes.  Lyon.  1708. 4  vols.  12.  [Art. 
In  Klttol  Journal  ckf  BibL  Lit  vol.  VIL] 

§425.    /.  PorURoyal 

Fontaine,  M6m.  pour  serrir  k  VTL.  de  P.  B.  Col.  (Utr.)  173a  2  voIsl  12.  .;:  Sacins^  H.  d.  P.  B. 
Par.  1767.  2  vols.  More  complete  in  hts  Oenrr.  Par.  1799.  4  tula.  Belation  de  la  palx  de  I'egi  sooi. 
CI.  IX.  avee  des  lettres,  actee  etc  1706.  2  toK  (Qaesnell)  La  palx  de  CL  IX  Bmx.  1701.  2  vola.  11 
JZ  Bmtehlin^  Oescii.  ▼.  P.  B.  Hmb.  1880-44.  2  v.  C.  A.  Saints  Beuve,  P.  B.  Par.  1810-2.  2  vols. 
[Bel  Mag.  vol.  8.  pw  869.    Art  in  Meth.  Qaart  Bo  v.  April.  185a  p.  191-212] 

A  controversy  which  had  for  some  time  heen  slnmhering,  was  revived  hy 
Jansenius^  a  deceased  Bishop  of  Tpres.  His  work,  which  together  with  his 
testament  was  edited  hy  a  friend,  (a)  contained  an  exact  representation  of  the 
Augustinian  and  Pelagian  systems  of  doctrine,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
many  of  the  scholastic  writers  and  popes  approached  much  nearer  the  heretic 
than  the  saint.  To  the  system  of  external  accommfnlation  which  so  exten- 
sively prevailed  in  the  ethical  system  of  the  Jesuits,  was  here  opposed  the 
cordial  sincerity  of  a  spirit  wrought  hy  God,  which,  heing  freed  hy  grace 
fhnn  the  power  of  concapiscence,  and  implanted  in  the  soil  of  divine  love, 
cannot  sin,  and  finds  its  freedom  in  the  service  of  Gk>d.  The  Jesuits  attacked 
the  book  as  soon  as  it  appeared,  and  Urban  VIIL  directed  against  it  the  bull 
In  eminenti  (1642),  The  University  of  Louvain,  however,  in  behalf  of  the 
Netherlandic  clergy  suggested  the  inquiry,  whether  the  pope  condemned  the 
rejected  propositions  as  the  propositions  of  Jansen  or  of  Augustine  ?  *  When 


/)  Gear.  Yon.  1786aB.  6  vols.  4.  Par.  1744. 4  rols.  t  Oenv.  posth.  Amst  (Par.)  1768w  8  Tola.  4.  Oenv. 
oompl.  Par.  1886. 12  vols.  4.— 2>«  Beatuset,  H.  de  Bom  Par.  1S14.  4  vols.  TTtibaraud,  Soppldm.  aox 
H.  de  Boss,  et  de  Fdn.  Par.  1822.  A.  OaiUot,  Vie  de  Boss.  Par.  1886.  Bespeeting  his  allcs:ed  mar- 
riage :  ( WaU)  Kathollk.  1827  P.  6  N.  1.  A.  K.  Z.  1827.  N.  88.  [A  work  bj  M.  FloguH  on  the  Life 
A;  Writings  of  Bossaet  is  announced  in  Paris  in  1854,  and  is  said  to  contain  Important  disooreries.] 

ff)  Maury,  Essai  snr  rdloqnence  de  la  chaire.  Par.  1810.  toL  I.  Lit  hist  wiU  be  found  in  Am- 
fnon,  Handb.  d.  Kanittlberedts.  NQmb.  1812.  p.  48sl  Examples:  Masterpred.  firanz.  Kanzolredner. 
iibers.  Y.  Lincke,  ip.  Yorr.  v.  Krehl  Meiss.  1888. 

a)  Aognstinns  s.  doctrina  Aug.  do  bomanae  naturae  sanitate,  aegritudine  at  medlclna  adr.  Pelag. 
et  Maasilienseoi.  Ler.  16M.  t  ft  often. 
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the  government  had  decided  in  favor  of  the  hull  (1647)  it  was  generally  re- 
ceived in  all  parts  of  Belgiam.  In  France,  the  Abhot  of  St.  Gyran  (d.  1643) 
the  early  friend  of  Jansen,  a  John  in  the  prison  of  Richelien,  and  with  a 
higher  ambition  than  that  ancient  preacher,  had  already  collected  a  band  of 
yoathftil  disciples,  whose  enthusiasm  for  the  liberty  of  the  Church  had  been 
excited  by  a  severe  doctrine  and  discipline.  (6)  Anthony  Arnauld  (d.  1694), 
the  shrewd  and  profound  Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  with  an  hereditary  hatred 
of  the  Jesuits,  took  his  stand  in  favor  of  Augustiue.  (e)  With  him  stood, 
after  a  brief  struggle  in  youth,  his  sister  Angelica^  the  Abbess  of  the  Cister- 
eian  ccMivent  of  Port-Royal^  and  a  convent-mother,  whose  gentle  spirit  was 
pervaded  by  the  most  thorough  earnestness  of  monastic  life,  (d)  Engaged  in  tbo 
same  cause  was  also  a  community  of  highly  educated  men,  who  lived  in  the 
manner  of  the  ancient  anachorets  in  the  vicinity  of  Port-Royal  ties  Champs. 
Innocent  X.  condemned  five  propositions  taken  from  the  work  of  Jansen 
(1653).  Amanld's  friends  explained  that  the  tve  propositions  were  not  in- 
tended by  the  author  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  in  which  they  were  con- 
demned by  the  pope.  But  Alexander  VI  1,  assured  the  world  (1656)  that 
they  were  actually  condemned  in  the  sense  intended  by  Jansen.  The  party 
at  Port- Royal  and  four  bishops  objected  that  this  was  a  simple  question  re- 
specting an  historical  fact  (la  question  du  fait),  on  which  the  Ohurch  could  de- 
cide with  no  higher  authority  than  science.  This  revival  of  Augustinism 
originated  in  the  same  spirit  which  had  induced  the  Keformers  to  revive  it,  a 
deep  religious  earnestness  in  opposition  to  the  extreme  levity  which  prevailed 
in  the  Charch.  The  general  duty  of  seeking  edification  in  the  perusal  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures  was  defended,  and  the  absolute  recognition  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  God  was  a  shield  against  tho,  absolute  authority  of  the  papacy  and 
the  monarchy.  But  the  Port-Royalists  denied  that  there  was  any  such  affin- 
ity between  themselves  and  tlie  reformers,  and  entered  with  peculiar  zeal  into 
the  conflict  with  Calvinism.  They  also  acknowledged  that  the  principle  of 
all  good  works  must  lie  in  a  pious  disposition,  (e)  and  yet  they  were  models 
of  the  severest  penances  and  self-denials.  Their  devotional  books,  written  in 
the  purest  style  of  the  most  accomplished  French  authors,  very  soon  took  the 
place  of  the  Jesuitic>al  literature.  Pascal  (1623-62),  an  eminent  mathemati- 
cian even  in  early  youth,  had  his  religious  spirit  awakened  during  a  dangerous 
illness,  and  in  the  midst  of  continual  debility,  to  consider  the  natural  condi- 
tion of  the  Christian.  In  opposition  to  a  sceptical  world,  and  in  brilliant 
flashes  of  thought,  he  proved  from  the  very  contradictions  of  men  tlie  neces- 
«ty  and  truth  of  Christianity  as  a  restoration  of  religion  to  those  who  longed 
to  know  the  divine  will.  By  the  enthusiasm  and  wit  of  his  Letters,  the  ori- 
gin of  which  was  then  so  mysterious,  but  exhibited  a  perfect  sympathy  with 
the  Port-Royalists,  the  public  mind  was  completely  carried  against  the  lax 
piety  and  licentious  confessional  morality  of  the  Jesuits,  (/)  although  these 

h)  OeavTM  ebretiennes  et  splritaelles.  Lyon.  1679.  4  vols.  1ft. 

e)  Oeavres  d*Arnaa1d,  Lsus.  1778.  48  vols.  4.    After  LanJiUnaia  dtadet  biogr.  (Par.  1828.)    ZTMtf- 
Ud;  in  the  Kllist  Archlv.  1824  vol.  IL  P.  1. 

d)  EntreUens  on  conferences  de  U  mdre  AngSliqoe.  Brux.  1757. 12. 

e)  A.  AmavULt  dk  la  flp^qnente  commonion.  Par.  1643.  A;  often. 

/)  Pena^ea.  Par.  1609.  1&  d(  ultcn.  Brl  1886.  transl  Into  Oerin.  (by  Kleaker)  Brem.  1777,  by  Bleeb. 
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were  the  representatives  of  worldly  iDterests,  and  in  some  lOBpeets  d  eyea 
sonnd  common  sense,  (g)  Clement  IX.  gave  the  Jansenists  an  omxntonitj, 
hy  means  of  oertain  equivocal  ezpresraons,  to  reoonoile  their  cGnvictions  with 
the  papal  will  (1669).  Innocent  XL  waa  at  heart  not  very  far  from  them. 
Bot  Clement  XI.  and  Louis  XIV.  were  determined  npon  their  extermination. 
Most  of  them  fled  to  the  Netherlands,  Port-Royal  was  abolished,  and  so  oom- 
pletely  destroyed  that  even  the  graves  were  rifled  of  their  omtents.  (A) 

§  426.    n.  The  Conetitution  Unigenitus. 

AcU  Const  Unlg.  od.  J^t^,  Tub.  1721.  4.  CoL  sot*  Aett  Const  U.  ed.  Dub^U^  Logd.  B.  I7S8L 
4.— Anecdotes  s^rdtes  de  la  Const  U.  UtnO-  l^^Sl  8  toIs.  Magd.  Mid  Lpi.  ITSSm.  8  t.  La  Const  U. 
d6fer66  ft  TcgL  unlr.  CoL  1760.  4  vols.  [Pspae  demwtis  XL  funflsfaslnift  BoIIa  sio  dkta  Unis.  Jec 
Bom.  17ia] 

The  illustrations  of  the  New  Testament  published  by  Pasdbasins  QMemeU 
(d.  1719),  a  Jansenist  who  had  been  expelled  fix)m  the  Oratory,  was  a  book 
mnch  beloved  by  the  people,  and  recommended  by  many  high  authorities  of 
the  Choroh  for  devotional  uses,  (a)  But  the  Jesnits  deemed  it  of  great  im- 
portance for  the  overthrow  of  Jansenism  that  this  book  should  be  eon- 
denmed.  The  same  thing  was  also  demanded  by  Laui$  XlV.y  and  Clement 
XL  was  finally  induced  to  condemn,  by  the  Constitution  Unigenittis  (1718X 
101  propositions  taken  from  QuesneU's  New  Testament  as  heretical,  danger- 
ous, or  offensive  to  pious  ears.  Among  these  were  many  doctrines  of  the 
fathers,  and  even  oi  the  Scriptures,  but  which  were  capable  of  a  Jansenist 
explanation.  Hence  a  large  portion  of  the  French  clergy  and  people,  with 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  the  Cardinal  de  NoailUs  at  their  head,  pnbficly 
resisted  the  Oonstitution.  The  king  commenced  the  work  of  executing  it  by 
force,  and  died,  not  without  some  misgivings  that  he  might  have  gone  too  fiur 
in  this  matter.  Under  the  regency  of  Orleans,  who  cared  no  more  for  the 
pope  than  he  did  for  Christ  himself,  many  bishops,  in  opposition  to  the  papal 
enactment,  appealed  to  a  future  council.  But  as  the  ministw  Dubois  was 
anxious  to  attain  the  dignity  of  Cardinal,  the  regency  decided  (after  1719) 
against  the  appellants,  and  when  Louis  XV.  undertook  the  government  under 
the  Cardinal  A.  H,  Fleury,  those  who  had  made  the  appeal  were  compelled 
by  depositions,  imprisonments,  and  banishments,  to  withdraw  it,  aud  the 
Constitution  was  by  an  act  of  royal  sovereignty  enforced  as  a  law  of  the 
kingdom  (1780).  The  lost  attempt  in  behalf  of  Jansenism  was  by  means  of 
miracles  and  wild  convulsions  at  the  grave  of  a  popular  saint^  Francis  of 


with  PreC  by  Nemder.  Beri.  IWO.  Pensdes  (In  their  orig.  form),  fhigmeBts  et  ieitres  poN.  Pl  Protp^ 
Faug  re.  Par.  1S44  2  toI&  Les  Pro▼1ncial^a.  Par.  1656s.  4.  d(  often.  Lemgu^  1774  8  v.  Oenvresi 
nay.  1779.  Dt}on.  188&  2  vols.  [PascaPs  Thongfats  on  Rel  ed.  by  Bickerstctli.  Lond.  1S47.  8.  N«w 
T«.rk,  &  Provincial  Letters.  Edinb.  1847.  New  York  &  Plillad.  1S47.]— Ia  vJe  de  P.  par  am  soeiir 
Mad  Perler.  (Prefixed  to  Pen86es.  AmsU  16S4.  Jc  often.)  JBossut,  Dhconrs  sur  la  vie  et  les  oiivr.  de 
P.  (Oenv.  de  P.  1779. 1819.)  ZZ  Reuchiin,  P.  Leben  u.  Oetst  sr.  Schrr.  Stnttg.  1840.  Bordat  De- 
moulin,  Eloge  de  P.  Par.  1843.  Neander  in  Wias.  Abbh.  BrL  1S51.  p.  74bs.  J.  MueiUr  in  d.  D. 
Zeltsch.  t  chr.  Wlss.  1853.  N.  80.    [Art  in  Kitto's  Joorn.  of  Bibl  Lit  vol  IIL] 

O)  Duma»y  U.  des  cinq,  propoes.  do  Jans.  Lidge.  1099.  2  vols. 

A)  M6m.  sur  la  destruction  de  P.  B.  dee  Champs.  1711.    Origoirey  los  nilnee  d«  P.  R.  Fv.  1809. 

a)  Partially  publ.  after  1671,  bat  the  whole  issued:  Le  Noav.  Test  en  Fraofob  avec  dea  reflec- 
tions morales.  Par.  16S7.  2  volSk  12.  and  often. 
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Farii^  who  had  died  with  the  appeal  in  his  hand  (1727).  Strange  things 
were  related,  which  made  a  deep  impression  upon  even  nnhelievers,  hut  the 
miracles  found  a  grave  in  the  dungeons  which  the  government  provided  for 
those  who  asserted  them,  {b)  Beaumont^  Archhishop  of  Paris,  gave  orders 
that  all  dying  persons  who  could  not  prove  in  their  certificate  of  confession 
that  they  had  accepted  of  the  Constitution,  should  be  denied  the  sacrament, 
and  it  was  accordingly  refused  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  The  archhishop  was 
summoned  to  answer  for  this  act  at  the  bar  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  (1752). 
All  interference  in  spiritual  affairs  on  the  part  of  that  body  was  then  forbid- 
den by  the  king.  The  Parliament  appealed  to  their  oath,  which  bound  them 
to  assist  every  citizen  in  the  maintenance  of  his  rights.  A  peace  was  finally 
mediated  by  means  of  a  mild  pastoral  letter  from  Benedict  XIV.  (1756).  {c) 
Jansenism  has  however  subsequently  propagated  itself  in  throe  different 
forms.  In  the  Netherlands  it  has  a  peculiar  form  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment, with  no  connection  with  the  Roman  Church,  but  with  the  Archbishop 
of  Utrecht  presiding  over  the  two  Bishops  of  Harlem  and  Deventer.  {d)  The 
mystical  element  has  been  continued  among  a  few  enthusiasts  (Convulsion- 
naires),  who,  having  elevated  their  feelings  to  a  high  degree  of  spasmodic 
exhilaration  by  a  certain  amount  of  corporeal  abuses,  wounds  and  crucifix- 
ioDS,  poor  forth  predictions  of  the  overthrow  of  the  throne  and  of  the 
Church,  {e)  The  liberal  element  in  the  form  of  a  theological  spirit  has  ex- 
tensively prevailed  among  a  large  portion  of  the  clergy  in  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy. 

§  427.    MyBticifm^  Quietism^  and  Pious  Humor, 

Antoinette  Bourignon  (d.  1680)  of  Ryssel,  proposed  to  God  at  first,  that 
she  would  love  him  and  his  creatures  at  the  same  time,  but  afterwards,  under 
an  impression  that  she  loved  him  alone,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  busy  scene  of 
external  confusion,  she  held  continual  conversation  with  God  like  a  woman 
in  the  society  of  her  husband.  She  would  consent  to  be  judged  by  no  other 
authority  than  the  Bible,  although  she  herself  professed  to  stand  in  no  need 
of  a  written  word  of  God,  and  had  herself  saluted  as  the  mother  of  all  be- 
lievers with  a  new  revelation  to  man.  She  was  persecuted  by  the  Jesuits, 
and  had  some  connections  with  the  Jansenists,  but  she  was  herself  indifferent 
with  respect  to  both  Churches,  and  had  many  admirers  and  bitter  opponents 
in  both,  (a)    The  Alombrados^  who  may  almost  be  regarded  as  the  Quakers 

b)  Tie  de  M.  Franr.  de  Paris  Utr.  1729.  and  often.  Kecueil  des  inir.  Bur  le  tombean  de  P.  Par. 
nSlfl.  8  vols.  Montgeron^  la  v6rlt6  des  mlr.  (Par.  1787.)  Col.  1745(fe.  8  voK  4.  M6in.  de  Me.  do 
PomiMdoar.  Par.  1880.  toL  L  p.  57.— Procus  verbaux  des  plnstenre  m^dedns,  dreas^s  par  ordre  de  9a 
l(a)«at6  an  sajet  da  qnclqn^  personnes  soldlaantes  agituea  des  oonvulsiona.  Par.  1782.  Mo«Knm  Dm. 
ad  U.  ee«L  voL  IL  pt  807aiL 

e)  Apoiogie  des  Jageaiens  rendua  cnntre  le  sclilsme  par  les  tribanaux  s^cullers.  Par.  1752.  8  vols. 
Wulch^  nst  Rel  Oesch.  vol.  L  p.  58.  4S9i«. 

d)  Dupae  d«  BdUgarde^  H.  d«  1*^1.  metropol.  d'Utrecht.  Utr.  17S4.  eA,  8.  1352.  Walch,  nat. 
BeL  Oe^eh.  vol  YL  p.  828&  Theol.  Qnaitalsch.  Tub.  1826.  P.  la.  AuguiUi^  d.  £nb.  Utrecht 
Bonn.  1S8S. 

tf)  Grigoire  vol  L  p.  8788a.  (Archiv.  I  KO.  vol  L  St  2.  p.  189!&) 

o)  OeQvrea  p.  P,  Poiret^  Amst  1679ss.  19  vols.  In  the  flrf>t  vol.  is  her  Life  by  herself  and  by 
Polret— FfiAsA,  Rd.  Strait  aasSL  d.  Intb.  K.  vol  I.  p.  621.  lY,  8918a.  W.  Klot^  A.  Bar.  (Zeitsch. 
t  hist  Tb.  186L  U.  &)    [Apol.  for  Mad.  Bourignon.  Lond.  1899.  &    Translations :  Acad,  of  Loamed 
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of  Catholicism,  have  at  different  times  (sinOe  1675),  bnt  probably  imder  the 
excitement  of  Protestant  influences,  made  their  appearance  in  Spain.  Mieha^ 
Molinos  of  Saragossa,  a  zealons  curate  at  Rome,  recommended  as  the  true 
way  of  salvation  that  the  sonl  should  seek  to  become  affectionately  one  with 
Gk)d  by  quiet  prayer  and  a  complete  annihilation  of  its  own  independent  ex- 
istence. The  French  ambassador,  in  the  name  of  the  Jesuits,  demanded  that 
this  QuietUm  should  be  rejected  by  the  Ohurch  (1687).  Molinos,  after  abjur- 
ing the  condemned  propositions,  died  while  suffering  a  severe  imprisonment 
in  a  convent  ( 1 696).  (6)  Madame  Guyon  of  Paris  (d.  1717)  followed  in  his  fboC- 
st^s,  and  even  went  beyond  him  in  some  respects,  but  with  a  love  to  Qod 
so  exceedingly  ardent,  that  few  have  equalled  it  even  in  their  earthly  attach- 
ments, (e)  Bastuet^  whose  clear  understanding  could  see  nothing  but  a  dan- 
gerous fanaticism  in  a  love  which  had  so  completely  surrendered  all  regard 
for  self,  that  in  its  longings,  after  Grod  it  had  no  desires  even  for  salvation, 
prepossessed  the  mind  of  the  court  against  her.  But  Fenelon  denied  the  jus- 
doe  of  h^  condemnation,  and  showed  how  true  mysticism  was  to  be  under- 
stood in  accordance  with  the  models  of  Gatholio  antiquity,  and  how  it  should 
be  looked  upon  as  the  genuine  worship  of  (rod  in  the  heart,  and  therefore  the 
basis  of  all  the  external  forms  of  the  Ohurch.  (d)  Twenty-three  propositions 
extracted  fh>m  his  book,  Bossuet  had  condemned  at  Rome.  Fenelon  received 
a  copy  of  this  condemnation  just  as  he  was  ascending  the  pulpit  of  his  cathe- 
dral. With  the  humility  so  natural  to  his  disposition,  he  immediately  sub- 
mitted to  it,  and  exhorted  his  congregation  to  conform  to  its  directions 
(1699).  (<?)  In  Germany,  Angelas  Silesius  (SchefSer  of  Breslau,  d.  1677),  a 
physician,  but  subsequently  a  priest,  although  he  renounced  the  Protestant 
Church  and  the  fHendship  of  Jacob  Boehme,  carried  with  him  an  intense 
love  of  the  Saviour.  Although  the  extreme  longings  of  his  heart  threw  him 
Into  the  abyss  of  Pantheism,  his  profound  speculations  are  so  transparent, 
his  bold  expressions  are  so  childlike,  and  hb  poetry  is  so  delightful,  intellec- 
tual, ai:d  affectionate,  that  they  have  always  been  looked  upon  as  sacred  in 
both  Churches.  (/)  Abraham  a  S.  Clara  (U.  Megerle,  d.  1707)  has  given  a 
bold  and  ingenious  expression  of  the  popular  humor  which  prevailed  in  Sua- 


Dlvlnefl.  Lond.  170a  Confasion  of  the  Boildere  of  Babel.  Lond.  1708.  Light  of  tbe  World,  1686L 
liglit  risen  in  Darlcneas.  1708.  abridged,  Lond.  17S6.    £«nov.  of  tbe  Gosp.  Spirit.  Lond.  1817. 12.] 

b)  Goida  spiritnale.  Rom.  16S1.  In  Spanish  even  In  167S.  in  Lat  by  Francke,  1687,  and  in  Germ, 
by  Arnold^  1699. — Recneil  dea  div.  pldccs  conccmant  lo  Qnl^tisme.  Am»t  1668.  Other  things  tn 
WeUttmann,  U.  ecc.  P.  II.  p.  541.  C.  E.  JSchurlinff,  MjBtikeren  M.  Molinoe*s  Laere  og  Skjaebne. 
KJObenh.  1852.  4. 

o)  La  Bible  de  Me.  Guyon.  Col.  (Amst.)  1715sa.  80  voK— La  vie  de  M.  de  la  Mothe  Gnyon,  ^«rft« 
par  elle-m6me.  Gol.  1780.  8  rola.  18.  and  often.  Brl.  1826.  8  vols.  C.  Hermes,  Z&ge  a.  d.  Leben  d.  Fr. 
y.  G.  Magdeb.  1845.  [7*.  C.  Upham^  Life,  Opinions,  and  Experionce  of  Me.  G.  New  York.  1851. 
8  vols.  12.  Eclect.  Mag.  Aug.  1858.  p.  4818a.  Life  and  Rel  Opinions  of  Mad.  G.  and  of  Fenelon. 
Lond.  1851.  2  vols.  11    L,  M.  CliUd,  Lives  of  Lady  Russell  and  Mad.  G.  Boston.  188a  12.] 

d)  Explication  des  maximee  de  Saints  sar  la  vie  Intirieure.  Par.  1697.  12.  and  often. 

e)  (Jurieit)  Jugement  snr  la  Tb6oL  myst  et  snr  lea  ddm^lez  de  Pcveqne  de  Meaox  avec  Tarcbe- 
veqne  de  Cambray.  (Amst  1699.)    Beawut  and  Taharaud.  {p,  515-16w) 

/)  Cherubinischer  Wandersmann.  BrsL  1657.  and  often.  Munich.  181&  18S7.  BrL  1820.  1888. 
Heilige  Sooienlust  o.  gebtL  Uirtenlieder  der  yerllebten  Psyche.  Brsl.  1657.  Munich.  1826w  Witt- 
roann,  A.  S.  als  Convertlt,  myst  DIchter  u.  Pnlemiker.  Angsb.  1642.  (  W.  Sohrad^r,  A.  8.  HaL  189a 
i.)    ^.  jraA2e/%  A.  8.  BrsL  1858. 
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bU  and  YieDiia  with  respect  to  the  perversities  of  the  world,  and  in  &Yor  of 
the  pious  morality  of  his  native  land,  ig) 

§  428.    Kewly  Established  Orders. 

Bauthillier  d^  la  JRanei  (d.  1700),  after  a  dissipated  youth,  became,  in 
conseqnence  of  a  painful  accident,  dissatisfied  with  the  world,  distributed  his 
wealth  among  the  poor,  resigned  all  his  livings  except  that  of  La  Trappe,  of 
which  he  had  been  an  abbot  even  in  his  boyhood,  and  betook  himself  to  a 
residence  in  that  convent  (1662).  That  he  might  revive  the  original  rule  of 
Cisteaux,  he  imposed  npon  the  monks  there  a  terrible  system  of  self-denial, 
which  deprived  them  even  of  the  pleasures  of  conversation  and  reading.  A 
few  colonies  of  the  Trappists  were  fonnded  in  Italy,  Great  Britain,  Grermany, 
and  America,  and  some  were  formed  for  nuns,  (a)  In  France,  where  popular 
instruction  was  not  regularly  attended  to  by  either  the  Church  or  the  State, 
the  Society  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools  (Ignorantins)  was  found- 
ed for  that  purpose  by  Baptist  de  la  Salle  (1724),  but  more  especially  for  the 
education  of  future  teachers.  A  Neapolitan  named  Liguori  (d.  1787),  with 
whom  the  will  of  the  pope  was  equivalent  to  the  will  of  God,  formed  the 
Oongregation  of  the  Most  Sacred  Redeemer  (Redemptorists,  Liguorists),  a 
friendly  variety  of  the  Jesuits,  and  in  subsequent  times  affordiug  to  them  a 
refuge  and  a  hope,  (b)  In  addition  to  the  associations  without  regular  vows, 
were  established  sisterhoods  for  the  Adoration  of  the  Heart  of  Jesris  and 
Mdry^  for  the  cultivation  of  a  sensuous  kind  of  worship  which  had  been 
recommended  ever  since  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  the  Jesu« 
its,  at  the  suggestion  of  love-intoxicated  nuns.  The  establishment  of  this 
order  had  been  frequently  declined,  but  it  was  finally  (1765)  authorized 
at  Rome,  and  was  introduced  in  some  places.  It  was  a  subject  of  debate 
among  divines  whether  the  actually  bleeding  heart,  or  a  mere  symbol  of 
divine  love,  was  the  object  of  adoration.  By  the  people,  however,  these 
votaries  were  often  ridiculed  as  Gordicolatras  or  Marionettes,  (c) 

§  429.    Spread  of  Christianity,     Cont  from  §  894w. 

1.  The  Ohurch  in  China  continued  to  make  some  gradual  advances,  prin- 
cipally through  the  assistance  of  the  missionary  seminary  at  Paris  (after 
1668).  Instances  of  oppression  were  not  numerous,  and  were  geuerally  of 
short  duration.  But  the  mendicant  friars  were  more  and  more  urgent  in 
their  complaints  at  Rome  against  the  mingling  of  Christianity  with  idolatry. 


g)  Jod«8  der  Enschelm.  Bonn.  Salzb.  1687aB.  4  vols,  and  often.  Hay  I  n.  Pfby  t  der  Writ  W&rtz. 
1707.  4  Mid  <rfteii.  Belm  dtcb  a  ich  Has  dich,  d.  1.  allerly  Materien,  Discara  n.  Predigtcn.  Salzb. 
17S7.  4.  and  often.    Das  Oediegenste  a.  s.  W.  Blaabenren.  1840tn.    Werke,  Lindan  1$4()S8. 

a)  Ranci :  Lettres,  pabl  par  B.  Qonod,  Par.  1S16.  Tr.  de  la  saintet^  et  des  devoirs  de  la  vie  monas- 
tSqoei  ]6Sa.  2  vola.  4.  On  the  other  side :  MabiUon^  Tr.  des  etudes  monast  1691.  and  often:— J/ar«o2- 
Uer,  Vie  de  TAbbd  de  la  Trappe.  Par.  1708.  2  vola  12.  Chateaubriand^  Vie  de  Ranc6.  Par.  1844. 
rim.  1845.  L.  D.  a  Hist  civile,  rel.  et  IlUdr.  de  Tabbaye  de  la  Tr.  Par.  1824  Hitsert,  Orden  d. 
Trapplsten.  Drmst  1888.    OaiUardln,  les  Trappistea.  Par.  1844.  vol.  I. 

h)  Oenvros  oompletosi  Par.  1885.  14  vola  8.  and  12.  A.  GiatM,  vita  del  b.  Alfonso  Lig.  Rom. 
181&.  4  Yianna.  1835.    jMneard,  Vie  dn  b.  Mt  Lig.  Lou  vain.  1829. 

c)  Beoedictl  XIV.  de  servor.  Dei  beati£  IV,  80.  Archiv.  t  KQ.  vol  I.  St  2.  p.  177B^  WachUr 
.  la  ZeitKb.  C  hist  Th.  1884  St  1 
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For  a  long  time  the  Jesuits,  however,  sacoeeded  by  craft  and  power  to  de- 
fend themselves  against  the  orders  sent  to  them  firom  Rome  on  this  aaljeet 
The  legato  Tournan  died  while  enduring  a  confinement  at  Maoao,  brought 
upon  hira  by  their  means  (1710).  At  last  their  adversaries  were  sncoesBfol 
(1746).  No  sooner,  however,  were  the  sacred  usages  of  the  nation  rejected, 
than  a  persecution  seldom  suspended  was  commenced,  from  which  only  a  few 
unimportant  fragments  of  the  Church  were  ever  saved.  2.  In  the  Eiui 
Indies  likewise,  the  hope  of  success  depended  upon  the  compliance  of  the 
missionaries  with  the  customs  of  the  Brahmans,  and  their  incorporation  of 
the  religious  and  social  usages  of  the  people  into  the  system  of  Christianity. 
When  the  Jesuits  at  Pondichery  represented  in  one  of  their  sacred  dramas 
the  destruction  of  the  Indian  gods  by  the  Knight  St.  George  (1701),  a  perse- 
cution was  immediately  commenced  in  that  country;  and  when  the  bull 
against  the  admixture  of  heathenish  customs  with  the  Christian  religion  was 
enforced  (1742),  the  progress  of  tlie  mission  was  at  an  end.  (a)  8.  In 
Thibet^  the  gospel  was  preached  (after  1707)  by  the  Capuchins,  and  they 
were  allowed  to  erect  a  hospitium  there.  But  the  worship  of  the  Dalai 
Lama  was  itself  too  much  like  an  ascendant  papacy,  to  present  much  hope 
of  success  in  the  proclamation  of  a  Roman  Christianity,  (b)  4.  In  South 
America^  a  splendid  church  organization  according  to  the  European  style 
was  developed.  In  a  portion  of  North  America,  where  the  dominion  of 
France  was  extended,  were  also  established  component  parts  of  the  Gallican 
Church. 


CHAP,  m.— ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  UNTIL  1814. 

I.     MATTESa   PbELDONABY    to    THB    REVOLUTION. 

§  480.    French  Philosophy.    Cont./rom  §  416. 

Corr^pondance  liter.  yhlL  et  crlt  par  Grimm  et  Dideroi,  Par.  ISlSsa.  16  vols.  Extracts :  Bnun- 
donb.  1820.—  Walch,  nsL  ReL  Gosch.  vol.  I.  p.  47asa.  {J.  A.  v.  Stark)  Triumph  d.  phil  iin  1&  Jahrh. 
Frk£  1808.  2  vols,  recently  edit  by  BucA/elner,  Landsh.  1884.  («.  ScMUm)  Oewb.  v.  Staatsverandr. 
unter  Ludwig  XVL  o.  Eotat  Fortscb.  u.  Wlrks  d.  sogen.  neuen  FblL  Lpa.  1S26-88.  6  vola.  L.  Ler- 
minier,  de  rinfluenco  de  la  pbll  da  18.  S.  Par.  1S38.  Lps.  1835.  Sahlot^ser,  vol  L  p.  4T7.  IL  44$8S.— Liter, 
of  the  French  Classics  In  Xbert.  [J.  D.  MoreOy  Hist  and  Crit  View  of  the  Spec  Phil,  of  Ear.  in 
the  19tb  cent  Lond.  1847.  2  ed.  8.  New  York.  184a  &  P,  Damiron,  Essai  snr  VU.  de  la  pbll.  en  Fr. 
an  XYIIe.  S.  8  ed.  Par.  1846.  2  vols.  8.  O.  If.  Letce$,  Biog.  H.  at  PblL  Ser.  IL  vol  IV.  Lond.  184& 
4  vols.  18.     Jennemann'9  U.  of  Pha  Lond.  1850.  8.] 

The  govemmeut  of  royal  mistresses  (Pomocracy)  iu  the  court,  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Protestants,  the  maltreatment  of  piety  iu  the  Jansenist  contro- 
versy, the  natural  development  of  the  national  mind,  and  the  influence  of 
English  Deism,  conspired  to  form  in  France  an  opposition  similar  to  that 
Deism,  but  such  as  naturally  sprung  up  against  an  infallible  Church  in  a  des- 
potic and  corrupt  state.  Bodins  Septiloquia  recognized  the  claims  of  all 
religions,  that  the  religion  of  godliness  and  rectitude  in  them  all  might  bo 


a)  S  897.  nt  d, 

h)  Relazione  del  prlnclpio  et  atato  presente  deUa  miaa.  del  Tibet  Bom.  174S.  4    BtAudlUn  Im 
Arcblv.  t  KOescb.  vol  L  8t  8. 
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acknowledged.  (<i)  In  a  fictitions  book  of  travek,  Vairasae  dbtingaished 
between  true  Christianity  and  the  hierarchy,  against  which  his  book  was 
directed.  (6)  Even  in  the  canting  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  finally  gave  his 
consent  that  even  Tartnfe  should  be  performed  in  his  presence,  it  was  not 
looked  upon  as  inconsistent  with  the  rules  of  good  society  to  ridicule  reli^on 
as  well  as  hypocrisy.  Voltaire  (d.  1778)  was  not  quite  insensible  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  existence  of  a  God,  in  whose  honor  he  erected  a  plain  church, 
nor  to  the  beauty  of  Christianity,  but  in  a  series  of  sprightly  essays  rafter 
1716),  with  the  most  naive  simplicity  and  ignorance  of  facts,  he  gave  up  all 
its  historical  relations,  and  sacrificed  the  life  of  religion  itself  to  a  spirit  of 
universal  scoffing.  Montesquieu^  before  laying  the  foundation  of  his  future 
government,  presented  the  mirror  of  an  unbiased  common  sense  before  the 
received  doctrines- and  the  compulsory  measures  of  the  Church  (1721).  Phi- 
losophy so  entirely  withdrew  to  the  territory  presided  over  by  the  ^yq  senses^ 
that  the  mind  of  man  was  finally  regarded  as  a  dream  of  the  fiesh,  and  love 
as  the  hypocrisy  of  selfishness.  This  worldly  philosophy  was  carried  to  its 
complete  results  by  Condillac  (d.  1780),  in  Holbach^s  circle  it  was  fearlessly 
applied  to  practical  life,  (e)  while  Heltetius  (d.  1771)  tempered  it  with  an 
elevated  humanity.  In  thb  spirit,  I>iderot  (d.  1784),  whose  religion  it  was 
to  destroy  all  religion,  edited  the  Encyclopedie  (after  1761),  intended  to  be  a 
general  survey  of  all  human  knowledge,  clear  and  grand  with  respect  to  the 
worldly  tendencies  of  the  mind  and  in  its  efforts  against  all  kinds  of  slavery, 
but  hostile  to  all  eternal  realities  and  aspirations  above  the  woi*ld.  Besides 
these  were  a  host  of  inferior  works,  in  which  the  oriental  simplicity  of  the 
Scriptures  was  made  the  subject  of  amusement  either  by  bold  derision  or  by 
sentimental  wantonness,  and  all  systems  of  faith  were  ridiculed  as  priestcraft. 
Raynal  deprived  history  of  its  true  glory  as  a  picture  of  a  divine  household ; 
even  in  BufforCa  sublime  researches,  the  Creator  is  placed  far  behind  a  self- 
producing  nature ;  Lalande  proclaimed  the  laws  of  a  heaven  without  a  God ; 
and  in  &ct  the  gospel  was  generally  regarded  as  a  mere  astronomical 
myth,  {d)  The  enthusiastic  spirit  of  Rouneau  (1712-78)  found  many  things 
in  the  gospel  for  which  his  nature  had  a  strong  affinity,  but  in  consequence 
of  his  rejection  of  all  history,  he  was  compelled  to  oppose  every  thing  in  it 
of  a  historical  character.  By  holding  up  a  state  of  nature  in  contrast  witli 
the  artificial  condition  of  human  society,  the  Jesuitic  education  then  in 
vogue,  and  the  supernatural  revelation  of  the  Scriptures,  he  contributed  more 
than  all  the  scoffers  to  endanger  the  Church,  since  he  thus  showed  how  one 
could  speak  with  earnestness  and  even  transport  of  divine  things,  without 
being  a  Christian,  (e)  This  oppontion  was  powerftQ  at  that  time,  because 
those  who  were  the  favorites  of  the  nation,  who  gave  laws  to  the  fSoshion- 


a)  Colloqtilam  beptapkimereB  de  sbditis  reram  saMim.  arcaniB.  1608w    Quhrautr^  das  Hept^iL 
dw  Jew  Bodin.  Rit  184L 

V)  Ht5t  dM  Severuubei.  Par.  16778a.  8  Tola.  IS.  Snkb.  1689.  8  rota. 

c)  Systime  d«  la  natve.  Ixmd.  (Amat)  1770.  2  Tola  and  crflen.  Liagn.  1788.  8  vola. 

d)  Dupuit,  Origlne  de  Uma  lea  cnltea.  Par.  1785. 8  vola.  and  otlen.  1887.   In  the  Extracts  bj  Bbc, 
Btotti;.  1888. 

4)  Mb,  d4  Stail^  Leitrea  aor  lea  onrr.  et  le  earaotire  d.  B.  O^  1788.    {Muuei-PaiKay)  H.  de  la 
Tie  et  dea  oarr.  de  R.  Par.  18SL  8  toI&    FocA^,  biogr.  Aofti  1880i  p.  81m. 
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able  world,  and  were  honored  with  the  friendship  of  the  northern  monaroha, 
were  its  principal  representatives,  and  spoke  of  Ohristianity  as  a  snperanna* 
ated  stage  of  civilization.  The  measures  adopted  by  the  government  against 
them  were  bat  partial,  and  generally  operated  in  their  &vor.  As  the  hier- 
archy, who  had  little  else  at  command  but  learned  lore,  were  no  longer 
allowed  to  born  the  authors,  they  defended  themselves  by  burning  the  hooka. 
These  works,  however,  expressed  the  general  sentiment  of  the  French  nation. 
On  the  side  of  the  hierarchy  were  the  civil  power,  immense  wealth,  and  a 
nobility  with  which  it  was  in  numerous  ways  oomiected.  On  the  other  side 
was  nearly  a  whole  nation,  including  a  majority  oven  of  the  hierarchy  and 
the  nobility,  with  the  conviction  that  their  power  was  founded  upon  a  de- 
ception, and  that  their  wealth  had  been  ui^jnstly  drawn  from  a  heavily 
taxod  people. 

§  431.     Clement  XIII.  (1758-69)  and  the  Jesuits. 

Bower,  RambacK,  voL  X.  2.  p.  SSlsa.  {Ls  Brt€)  SunmL  d.  Schrr.  d.  Anf  heb.  d.  Jesoltenord. 
betr.  Frkt  n.  L  (Ulm.)  1778-84.  4  toU  [J,  Poynder,  H.  of  tho  Jesnltik  Lond.  1818.  8  volj.  8.  A. 
AmatUd,  Les  Jesoitea,  Histoire,  Types,  Moeun,  Mysteries.  Par.  1848.  8  volf^  8.] 

Clement  XIIL  (Rezzonico)  was  chosen  pope  through  the  influence  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  with  pious  conscientiousness  exposed  the  papal  authority  to  tho 
most  imminent  hazard,  that  he  might  avert  their  &te.  They  had  indeed 
gained  a  victory  over  the  Jansenists,  but  it  was  at  the  expense  of  the  popular 
favor.  On  account  of  their  influence  at  courts  they  were  hated  by  states- 
men, their  engagements  in  trade  involved  them  often  in  difficulties  with  the 
merchants,  and  their  power  over  the  conscience  made  them  obnoxious  to  all 
classes.  The  very  dislike  which  so  many  of  that  age  felt  toward  Christian- 
ity, and  the  whole  spirit  of  the  coming  generation  now  making  itself  percep- 
tibly felt,  seemed  to  demand  them  as  the  first  sacrifice.  The  result  was  by  no 
means  certain,  since  all  the  nations  of  Southern  Europe  had  been  educated  in 
their  school.  On  the  request  of  the  Portuguese  government,  Benedict  XIV. 
had  forbidden  them  to  engage  in  commerce,  and  when  dying,  he  committed 
to  the  Patriarch  of  Lisbon  the  work  of  reforming  them.  The  order  to  this 
efiect  was,  however,  revoked  by  Clement.  By  an  exchange  with  Spain,  Por- 
tugal had  obtained  a  portion  of  Paraguay  (1758).  The  Portuguese  were 
however  driven  back  by  an  Indian  army,  and  although  the  Jesuits  denied 
any  participation  in  an  insurrection  which  then  occurred,  it  was  certain  that 
the  insurrection  was  impossible  without  their  connivance.  CarvQlho,  Mar- 
quis of  Pombal,  was  anxious  to  withdraw  the  monarchy  and  the  nation  from 
all  connection  with  the  hierarchy  and  the  nobility.  But  although  the  minis- 
ter possessed  unlimited  power,  he  knew  he  could  not  efiTect  such  a  revolution 
while  surrounded  by  the  Jesuits.  An  attempt  to  assassinate  the  king  supplied 
an  occasion  for  impeaching  them  of  high  treason.  The  result  was  that  they 
were  for  ever  excluded  (Sept.  8,  1769)  from  Portugal,  and  their  property  was 
confiscated.  The  pope  interceded  for  them  in  vain ;  his  nuncio  was  sent  out 
of  the  country  (1760),  and  all  connection  with  Rome  was  broken  off.  (a)     It 


a)  L'admfnistration  de  M.  de  PomboL  AvasL  1789.  4.    J.  Smith,  Memoirs  of  the  M.  de  Pombal. 
Lond.  1848.  8  vola.  B.—iKlauHng)  Sunml.  d.  ii0t  Bcbrr.  d.  Jea.  in  P.  betr.  A.  d.  ItaL  FrUl  a.  L. 
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was  thns  proved  that  the  overthrow  of  the  Jesuits  wasbnot  impossible.  The 
bankruptcy  of  the  Jesait  la  VaUtte  in  France,  was  seized  npon  as  an  occasion 
for  making  the  whole  order  responsible  for  the  unfortnnate  speculation  in 
trade  by  one  of  its  members,  and  for  examining  its  constitution.  The  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris  summoned  the  Jesuits  before  its  bar  (1762),  an  apostolical 
brief,  in  which  the  holy  Father  unburdened  his  heart  of  its  troubles,  and 
Jesuitism  was  identified  with  Catholicism,  was  laid  aside  as  if  it  were  the 
letter  of  a  private  individual,  and  when  public  opinion  had  been  gained  over 
by  the  publication  of  the  dangerous  doctrines  of  which  the  Jesuits  were  ac- 
cused, they  were  banished  from  Franco  as  dangerops  to  the  state  (1764).  (b) 
The  other  Bourbon  courts  ordered  them  to  be  hastily  and  violently  seized  and 
transported  beyond  the  boupdaries  of  their  respective  territories  (1767).  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  pope  issued  a  bull  (1765),  in  which  he  showed  that  the 
order  was  sacred,  and  indispensable  to  the  interests  of  the  Church.  He  only 
ventured  to  annul  the  edicts  of  the  Duke  of  Parma^  and  to  threaten  others 
with  an  excommunication  (1768).  France,  however,  took  possession  of  Avig- 
non ;  Naples,  of  Benevento ;  and  all  the  Bourbon  princes  declared  such  fanati- 
cal decrees  of  excommunication  utterly  unreasonable,  {c) 

§  482.     Clement  XIV.  (1769-74)  and  the  Jesuits. 

Lettres  int^ressantes  da  P.  CI6m.  XIY.  trad,  da  latin  et  do  HtaL  p.  1e  Marq.  de  Caraccicil,  (not 
altogether  authentic)  Par.  17768.  3  vols,  and  often,  ital.  a.  deutscb.  Lettere  ed.  altre  operc  dl  Ganganelli. 
Flrenze.  1829.  Clem.  XIV.  Epp  et  Brevia  selectiora,  ex.  secret  tabb.  Vatic  cd.  A.  Th^ner,  Par. 
1832.— IToZcA,  nst.  Rel.  Gesch.  vol.  L  p.  8.  20l8s.  CaraccioU,  Vie  du  P.  C16m.  Par.  1775.  Lebon 
Clein.  XIV.  Fret  n.  L.  1775.  (by  Reumoni)  Gang.,  C:em.  XIV.  u.  a.  Zeit.  Brl.  1847.  A.  TheiMr, 
H.  da  PontiH  de  Cleai.  XIV.  Par.  1S52.  2  vola.  [K  D'AUmbert,  An  Account  of  tbo  DestrncUon 
of  the  Jesuits  In  France,  from  the  Fr.  Lond.  1766. 12.] 

In  the  Conclave  there  was  a  severe  struggle  between  the  parties  of  the 
king  and  of  the  Jesuits.  The  Bourbons  were  however  victorious,  and  se- 
cured the  election  of  Ganganelli^  a  Minorite,  who  had  always  disapproved 
of  the  measures  of  his  predecessor,  on  the  ground  that  they  sacrificed  the 
interests  of  the  papacy  itself  to  those  of  the  Jesuits.  Clement  XIV,  was  of 
low  origin,  his  character  was  not  very  commanding,  but  he  possessed  consid- 
erable talents,  a  noble  manliness,  and  at  the  same  time  a  general  mildness  of 
disposition,  and  for  a  pope  he  was  eminently  liberal.  He  governed  without 
the  aid  of  cardinals  or  nepotes,  and  instead  of  aiming  to  build  magnificent 
edifices,  he  endeavored  to  alleviate  distress  in  cottages.  He  abolished  the 
reading  of  the  sacramental  bull  (in  coena  Domini),  and  it  was  never  after- 
wards resumed,  (a)    By  some  concessions  made  to  Portugal  and  the  Bourbon 

172X^3.  4  Tola.  Dedactto  chronol  et  analytica,  ubi  horrendae  manife^tantur  cladea  a  -Ick  S<>c  Lnsi- 
tftniae  ^naqne  colonlia  illatae,  ed.  J.  de  Seabra  Silviug^  Olislp.  1771.  2  voI&  Walchfiist.  Kel.  Geach. 
voU  IL  p.  57fla.  G.  t.  Murr,  Qesch.  d.  Jea.  in  P.  unter  Pomb.  NQrnb.  1787.  2  vola.  J.  F.  M.  v. 
Olftfy  iL  d.  Mordvera.  gegcn  d.  Kunig  Joseph  v.  P.  BerL  1839.  4. 

V)  Extraita  des  assertions  dangereuscs  et  pemicieusca,  que  les  J68.  out  enseignees  avec  Tapproba- 
Uon  de  leurs  Superieura.  Y^fles  par  les  commissaires  du  Parlemont  Par.  1672. — Choiseul^  Staats* 
Denkwurd.  v.  itim  selbst  from  the  Fr.  Bern.  1790.  Nova  Acta  hist  ecc  vol  XIII.  p.  4d8es.  Taba- 
rand,  Easai  sur  I'^tat  des  J6s.  en  France,  cd.  2.  Par.  lS2a 

e)  Waldi,  nst  BeL  Geach.  vol  III.  p.  109aa. 

a)  At  least  not  nntil  Easter,  1880,  according  to  the  aothor'a  personal  observation. 
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oonrts,  harmony  waai  once  more  established  with  them.  When  they  nidged 
him  to  abolish  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  he  hentated  for  a  while,  debatmg 
whether  it  were  better  to  destroy  than  to  reform  it,  bnt  at  last,  on  the  16th 
Aug.,  1778,  the  brief  called  Dominiu  ae  Eedemtorna$ter  (b)  announced  its  abo- 
lition^ on  the  ground  that  the  peace  of  the  Ohurch  required  such  a  step.  In  * 
Rome,  the  execution  of  this  bull  was  secured  by  the  employment  of  a  mili- 
tary force.  The  number  of  members  oonncScted  with  the  order  at  that  dme 
in  twenty-four  provinces  was  22,589.  Their. treasures  and  papers  had  been 
placed  where  they  could  not  be  found.  The  suppression  was  enforced  in  all 
the  Catholic  courts,  and  even  Maria  Theresa  acquiesced  in  it  when  copies  of 
her  own  confessional  secrets  had  been  transmitted  to  her  from  Rome,  (e) 
Frederic  II.,  however,  had  so  much  pride  that  ^e  would  not  pdt  down  the 
order  for  a  Vhile  in  Silesia,  and  it  was  favored  in  the  Polish  provinces  of 
Russia,  under  a  vicar  general,  (d)  In  other  countries  also  the  order  main- 
tained a  secret  existence,  waiting  for  a  revival  which  it  was  taught  by  some 
old  legends  to  expect,  and  individuals  have  every  where  been  found  protest- 
ing against  the  lawfulness  of  its  abolition.  The  fate  of  the  Jesuits,  like  that 
of  the  Templars,  was  not  altogether  undeserved ;  but  like  the  latter,  they  were 
condemned  without  a  legal  sentence  or  a  process  of  law,  and  many  merito- 
rious persons  connected  with  them  were  rewarded  with  a  helpless  old  age. 
The  missionary  and  educational  operations  of  all  Oatholic  countries  were 
much  embarrassed  by  their  suppression.  Avignon  and  Benevento  were  re- 
stored to  the  pope,  but  he  could  not  prevent  the  governc?ents  of  Spain, 
Naples,  and  Venice  f^om  doing  as  they  pleased  with  the  Church  and  its  pro- 
perty in  those  countries.  He  was  well  aware,  that  by  the  decree  for  the  abo- 
lition of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  he  had  signed  his  own  death-warranty  and 
he  died  (Sept.  22)  abandoned  by  all,  with  some  evidence  of  having  been 
poisoned.  («) 

§  488.    Piua  VL  (1774-99)  and  his  Age,  until  1789. 

ConcUve.  ( WalcK,  nst  Rel  Gosoh.  vol.  Y.  p.  259m.)  {C.  C.  Ade)  Lebens-  a.  B^erungsgeseh. 
P.  VL  Cesena.  (Ulm.)  1781-96.  6  roll  P.  P.  Wolf,  Oflsch.  d.  rOtn.  K  nnter  P.  VL  ZQr.  17»8aa.  Lp& 
1802.  7  ToK  {J.  F.  Bourgoing)  M6m.  sar  Pie  YL  Par.  1799.  2  toIa.— Ueber  die  gegenw.  Lege  d. 
roro.  Koth.  {Pluncke,  Qst  BeL  Oesch.  vol  L) 

The  Bourbons  consented  to  the  election  of  Angelo  Braeehi,  because  they 
felt  assured  from  his  moderation  that  his  partiality  for  the  Jesuits  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  attempt  their  restoration.  The  treasures  Pi%u 
VL  acquired  from  the  states  of  the  Church  during  the  first  tranquil  years  of 
his  reign,  were  spent  in  building  and  in  draining  the  Pontine  marshes.  His 
liberality  is  extolled  by  numberless  inscriptions.  The  convents  were  at  that 
time  assailed  by  innumerable  caricatures,  and  were  regarded  as  no  longer  tol- 
erable except  as  hospitals  for  diseased  minds,  (a)   Many  princes  saw  that  they 

V)  Dated  from  Jnly  21.  Acta  hist  eoo.  vol  L  p.  146aB. 

c)  After  Fessler  and  Hormayr :  A.  K.  2Su  1882.  N.  1<M>. 

d)  LuUeroVt,  RoBsl  n.  d.  Jea.  1770-1800.  Uebera.  v.  JKreA,  Lps.  164B. 

t)  Walch,  nst  Rel.  Oesch.  vol  Y.  p.  28288.  Le  Bret,  Mag.  vol  YL  p.  144fl8i  On  the  other  hand, 
v. :  Wie  lebte  a.  starb  Oang.,  by  J.  Beiehenbach.  (?)  Nenst  1881. 

a)  Kg.  Trop^  est  trop.  Capitulation  de  la  France  aveo  tea  Moines.  Hayei  17<7.  IS.  (by  Bom) 
Natorgeach.  d.  M&nobtb.  1788L 
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migfat,  without  the  least  infringem^it  of  their  fidth,  and  very  mnoh  to  their 
credit  as  friends  of  general  improvement,  take  possession  of  the  immense 
-wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  monks.  The  pope  himself  appeared  to  he  a  civil 
prinoe,  and  the  head  of  the  Ohnrch  merely  from  the  favor  of  other  princes. 
The  hishops,  however,  clearly  saw  that  if  they  hecame  independent  of  the 
pope,  they  most  become  dependent  npon  the  kings.  The  clergy  foresaw  that 
the  property  of  the  Ghnrch  wonld  be  qnite  as  acceptable  to  the  secular  lords 
as  thtf  wealth  of  the  convents.  Even  those  who  cared  nothing  abont  the 
matter,  were  of  the  opinion  that  barracks  were  not  much  more  desirable  than 
convents.  The  faith  or  the  superstition  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people  was 
such  as  to  make  them  entirely  dependent  npon  the  clergy  for  their  religion. 
Accordingly,  the  great  masses  were  gradnaily  formed  into  parties  favorable 
or  opposed  to  a  reform.  In  P<frtvgal^  the  system  of  things  established  by  the 
violence  of  Pombal  was  immediately  termi^iated  when  he  was  himself  over- 
thrown, on  the  death  of  the  king  (1777).  In  Spain^  Count  Arandtt^  who,  in 
aooordance  with  his  French  education,  had  made  (after  1762)  the  inquisition 
and  the  system  of  education  dependent  upon  the  government,  was  removed 
from  bis  station  (1772),  and  Don  Olatides  repented  in  the  dungeons  of  the 
inqnisitton  (after  1776)  that  he  ever  attempted  to  cultivate  by  Protestant 
colonies  the  Sierra  Morena,  which  was  now  restored  to  the  robbers.  But 
germs  of  hostility  to  the  hierarchy  still  remained  in  all  parts  of  the  penin- 
sula, combined  with  a  disposition  to  strive  after  a  political  constitution.  .  In 
Oermany^  conflicting  powers  were  measuring  their  strength.  IsenbieM^  who 
had  brought  frt>m  Gk>ttingen  to  Mayence  his  doubts  respecting  the  Messianic 
prophecies,  was  deposed  and  abused  (1774).  (b)  Steinhuhler^  a  young  lawyer, 
was  imprisoned  at  Salzburg  for  some  jest  at  the  Catholic  ceremonies,  was 
condemned  to  death  as  a  blasphemer  (1781),  had  his  sentence  commuted  to 
banishment  from  the  .country  and  ecclesiastical  penance,  and  finally  died 
under  his  ill-treatment,  (c)  Wlien  the  preacher  Gassner  cast  out  devils  (after 
1778)  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  thousands  of  persons  were  found  at  EUwanger 
and  Ratisbon  possessed  and  insane.  Some  of  the  patients  appeared  to  be 
cured,  but  few  received  permanent  benefit.  Those  who  believed  in  the  mira- 
dea,  appealed  to  them  as  proofs  against  the  Protestants  and  in  favor  of  the 
Jesuits.  Most  of  the  neighboring  bishops,  then  the  emperor,  and  finally  even 
the  Roman  court  condemned  the  whole  proceeding.  (<Q  In  Bavaria,  the 
Order  of  the  Illuminati  was  founded  by  WeUhavpt  (1777),  on  a  Masonic 
basis  and  with  Jesuitic  forms,  by  which  an  intelligence  superior  to,  and  irre- 
spective of  all  ecclesiastical  divisions  might  be  diffused  among  the  people. 
This  powerful  association  was  destroyed  by  the  government  (1785).  (e)  In 
Nov,  1780,  the  Emperor  Joseph' IL  obtained  the  long-desired  sovereignty 
over  the  hereditary  provinces  of  Austria.    His  administration  was  equivalent 

6)  AcU  hist  eoc  nort.  tompu  vol  IIL  p.  Win.    Walch^  nst  Rel.  Qesch.  vol  VIIL  p.  Taa. 

e)  After  MQchler:  MenaO,  Reiae  n.  Oestr.  1888.  p.  106. 

d)  General  view  and  literature:  Walch^  vol.  VL  p.  871.  Miss. 

tf)  (  WeUhaupi)  Oeeeh.  d.  Verfolgnng  d.  Ill  Frkf.  n.  L.  1786.  toL  L  and  oth.  Einige  Originalaob. 
d.  IIL  O.  Mf  hScbtt  BefefaL  Manlcb,  1787.  Anhaog  z.  d.  Orlglnalscb.  Frk£  1787.  SyBtem  n.  Folgen 
d.  in.  a  Maniehri787. 
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to  a  revolntion,  in  consequence  of  his  dictatorial  mensnree.  With  respect  to 
the  Church,  his  plan  required :  that  it  should  be  separated  from  all  foreign 
influence,  and  made  subject  to  the  government ;  that  it  should  be  made  a 
school  for  the  instrnction  of  the  people ;  and  that  all  institutions  which  could 
not  be  made  subservient  to  the  public  welfare  should  be  destroyed.  Law 
upon  law  was  enacted  for  the  attainment  of  these  objects,  and  the  represen- 
tations of  the  bishops  and  the  protests  of  the  nuncio  were  alike  ineffectual. 
It  was  then  that  the  pope,  a  fine-looking  and  eloquent  man,  viun  of  both 
these  qualities,  and  confiding  much  in  the  power  of  his  personal  address, 
resolved  to  conquer  the  heart  of  the  emperor,  and  awaken  the  tespeot  which 
prevailed  in  former  times  among  the  people  beyond  the  Alps,  by  the  presence 
of  the  vicar  of  Ohrist.  He  entered  Vienna  on  the  22d  March,  1782,  with  a 
splendid  procession.  He  could  not  indeed  deliver  by  his  intercessions  even 
one  of  the  convents  devoted  to  destruction  as  useless.  But  as  the  prelates 
thought  it  better  for  them  to  obey  the  pope  than  the  emperor,  and  as  under 
their  influence  the  people  valued  their  ancient  ancestral  usages  more  than 
the  liberty  and  equality  which  had  been  forced  upon  them,  the  dying  empe- 
ror (1790)  found  that  all  he  had  created  was  annihilated,  and  that  only  what 
he  had  destroyed  remained  unchanged.  {/)  The  feeling  of  constitutional 
independence  in  Rome  had  gained  a  solid  basis  by  the  labors  of  Hie.  r. 
Hontheim^  and  a  recantation  extorted  from  the  fHghtened  old  man  (1778) 
could  not  invalidate  the  influence  of  his  proofs  with  respect  to  the  origin  of 
the  papal  power.  (</)  The  four  archbishops,  offended  at  the  establishment  of 
a  new  nunciature  at  Munich  (1785),  took  ground  against  every  extraordinary 
jurisdiction  of  the  pope  on  German  territory,  and  associated  themselves  at 
Ems  on  the  principle  of  an  independent  national  church  (1786).  They  were 
immediately  sustained  by  the  emperor  himself.  The  University  of  Bonn  was 
founded  by  the  Elector  of  Cologne  as  a  school  for  enlightened  Catholicism. 
The  bishops,  however,  thought  themselves  safer  in  obeying  the  distant  pope 
than  the  archbishops ;  the  Bavarian  Palatinate  followed  its  ancient  ]>olioy  of 
receiving  advantages  over  the  national  Church  directly  from  the  hand  of  the 
pope,  and  when  the  archbishops  became  frightened  at  the  storms  which  took 
j^lace  beyond  the  Rhine  in  behalf  of  freedom,  tliey  also  hastened  to  become 
reconciled  with  Rome  (1789).  {h)  Leopold  of  Tuscany^  in  the  same  spirit  as 
his  brother  had  exhibited  in  Austria,  attempted  by  the  agency  of  Scipio 
RUciy  Bishop  of  Pistoia  and  Prato,  to  reform  the  polity  of  the  Church.  At 
a  synod  of  his  clergy  at  Pistoia  (1786),  the  principles  of  the  Gallican  Church 


/)  Acta  a  rio  YL  caaaa  itineris  Yindob.  Rom.  1793.  (Acta  hist  ecc.  nost  tomp.  vol.  IX.  p.  2SS. 
4I99&)  A.  F.  Bau^,  Geech  d.  Kclse  P.  YL  Ylon.  17828.  8  vol&  Walch,  nst  ReL  Ooaeh.  vol  IX.  p. 
1186S.— Codex  J.  ecc.  Joeephini.  FrkL  n.  L  (Prsb.)  178&  Jov.  IL  Briefe.  Lps.  lSi2.  {CaracddS) 
La  vie  de  Joa.  Par.  1790.    Grms-IToffinger,  Gesch.  Jos.  Stuttg.  1S85.  8  vols. 

g)  JitMini  Febronii  de  atatu  Ecc  et  legitima  potestate  Rom.  Puntiflcis  L.  ad  reuniendos  diad- 
dcntea.  BulHonL  (Fret)  1768-74.  4  vols.  4.  and  often,  In  different  fonn».  Commentarins  In  saam  ra- 
tmctnt  Fret  1781.  4.  WaUsk,  nst  Rel.  Gesch.  vol.  L  p.  147.  VI,  171.  YIL  IW.  4M.  VIII,  5293&. 
Briofw.  zw.  d.  Kurt  v.  Trier  u.  N.  v.  llonth.  Q.  Febr.  Frkt  18ia 

h)  Ucsultate  d.  Emser  Congr.  in  Actenst.  Frkd  n.  L.  1787.  4.  Pragm.  n.  actenm.  Ooscb.  d.  Nan> 
tiatur  in  MQncli.  17S7.  8.  Dom.  Pii  YL  rc^ponsio  ad  Metropolitanoa.  Rom.  1789.  Pacca^  (Meroorio 
vol.  lY.)  hist  Denkw.  Q.  a.  Aufeoth.  in  Deutach.  1780-04.  from  the  Ital  Aogsb.  1881  £  «.  Afiinch^ 
Gesch.  d.  Emser  Congr.  Carlsr.  1840. 
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and  of  the  most  liber&l  Jansenism  were  adopted,  all  superstitions  ceremonies 
were  abolished,  and  it  was  determined  that  public  worship  should  be  con- 
dacted  in  the  language  of  the  people,  and  that  the  Scriptures  should  be  circu- 
lated among  them.  But  those  enactments  were  opposed  by  most  of  the  bish- 
ops in  Tuscany,  the  popnlace  in  Pistoia  stormed  the  episcopal  palace,  and 
when  Leopold  ascended  his  brother^s  throne,  the  hierarchy  obt^ned  a  com- 
plete victory.  (/)  In  Naples^  the  convents  were  abolished,  the  prerogatives 
of  the  monarchy  were  enlarged,  and  the  feuclal  tenure  of  the  pope  was  de- 
nied. The  controversy  on  these  subjects  was  finally  brought  to  a  compro- 
mise (1790),  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  feudal  relation  should  be  ^ven 
up,  but  that  whenever  a  new  king  ascended  the  throne,  he  should  present  an 
offering  to  St.  Peter  of  600,000  ducats,  (k) 

II.   The  FfiExon  Revolution. 

YoTlst  Bamuil.  d.  Schrr.  scit  Erriffn.  d.  Relcbst  Fr.  In  Rucks,  a.  d.  Cler.  (according  to  BarruA^ 
Col.  £cc1.)  Kempt  1795ss.  4  vols.— Airrwei,  \\.  du  Clerge  en  France  pend  la  r6v.  Lond.  1794.  1804. 
8  Toltk  J.  T.  DhUkx,  Pie  VI.  et  YIL  consideres  dans  loars  rapports  avec  la  rov.  fran;.  S.  Omer.  1889. 
Jtig^r^  H.  d.  I'egl  de  France  pendant  la  rev.  Par.  1852.  8  vols.  Comix  tlie  poL  histt  of  Jfignti, 
ThUr«y  and  Waditmuthy  Raunur^  Dahlmann.  [all  of  which^  except  the  last,  have  been  transl.  int4t 
Engl.  See  also:  7!  OarlyU,  Mlchelet,  Lamartine  (OirondinsX  Alison,  and  Scott  (Life  of  Nap. 
Pr«UiJW  ClMpi)] 

§  434.     The  National  Ammlly  {Constituent),     1789-1791. 
Planch^  neneste  Rel  Qesoh.  1793.  vol.  III. 

The  Revolution  was  not  actually  occasioned  by  the  disorders  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  Church,  but  without  these  it  would  hardly  have  been  possible. 
The  superior  clergy  were  the  natural  allies  of  the  higher  nobility,  but  since 
even  the  court  was  obliged  to  demand  great  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the 
Church,  the  electoral  law  was  so  contrived,  that  among  the  representatives 
of  the  ecclesiastical  estate  the  pastors  had  the  numerical  m^ority.  These, 
with  Talleyrand^  the  Bishop  of  Autun,  who  never  failed  to  discover  on  which 
side  victory  was  about  to  turn,  at  their  head,  at  an  early  day  and  with  hon- 
est intentions  became  connected  with  the  third  estate.  There  was  a  philo- 
sophical party  which  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  agunst  Chrislianity,  but 
it  had  no  idea  of  contending  against  the  faith  of  the  people.  Its  object  was 
to  destroy  the  hierarchy  only  as  a  political  power,  and  to  effect  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  state  by  the  wealth  of  the  Church.  The  very  central  point  of 
interest  at  the  national  festival  on  the  field  of  Mars  (July  14, 1790)  was  a 
high  altar,  and  there  were  pious  Jansenists,  who  hoped  in  the  decrees  of  the 
national  assembly  to  realize  their  ideal  of  a  Church.  Such  were  the  honest 
Camm^  who  wished  to  bring  every  thing  back  to  the  simplicity  of  apostolic 
times,  the  enthusiastic  Carthusian  JDam  Gerle^  who  vainly  demanded  that 
Catholicism  should  be  acknowledged  as  the  religion  of  the  state,  and  Gre- 
goircy  who,  confiding  in  the  democratic  humane  spirit  of  Christianity  ^ven  in 


0  AcU  Syn.  Ptotoiena.  Ticln.  1790.  2  vols.  Planok,  vol.  L  p.  268.  II,  2298B.  De  PaUer,  Tie  et 
116m.  de  BiecL  Par.  1826i.  4  Yo!a  Stnttg.  1S26L  4  vols.  [Memoirs  of  Scipio  de  Bicd,  Bp.  of  P.  and 
Zet  of  Catli.  lo  Tuscany.  Lond.  1852.  2  vols.  12.] 

k)  fFalchj  nst  Bel.  Gescta.  vol.  Y.  p.  Sea.    Planck^  vol.  L  p.  Sss. 
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the  time  of  the  most  saDgainary  oatrages,  did  not  shrink  from  exporing  him- 
self  to  derision  and  deadly  peril  in  hohalf  of  the  Church,  (a)    In  the  deolara- 
tion  of  ha  man  rights,  which  constituted  the  new  gospel,  freedom  of  religions 
faith  was  proclaimed.    The  hierarchy,  determining  to  snhmit  with  dignity  to 
what  was  now  inevitahle,  proposed  that  their  property  should  he  proportion- 
ally taxed,  and  that  all  superfluous  vessels  belonging  to  the  Church  should  be 
melted  down.    On  the  celebr^d  night  of  the  4th  Aug.,  they  also  consented 
that  the  tithes  should  be  discontinued,  and  the  pastors  agreed  that  the  sur- 
plice fees  should  be  renounced.    In  the  discussion  upon  the  law  relating  to 
these  subjects,  it  was  decided  that  the  tithes  should  be  abolished  as  soon  as 
the  staters  treasury  should  be  in  a  condition  to  sustain  the  expenses  of  public 
worship.    All  ecclesiastical  property  was  declared  to  be  the  properly  of  the 
nation  (Nov.  2d,  1789).    It  was  in  vain  that  Montetquieu^  with  imunuatiug 
moderation,  and  Maury^  with  severe  argument,  urged  the  utter  futility  of 
this  proceeding  as  a  financial  speculation,  the  dilemmas  to  which  a  pecuniary 
salary  would  reduce  the  clergy,  the  inviolability  of  this  kind  of  property,  and 
the  sacredness  of  such  pious  instdutions,  and  that  even  Sieye$  himself  warned 
the  deputies  that  if  men  would  be  free  they  must  be  Just.    It  was  determined 
(Dec.  19th)  that  two  hnnSred  millions  of  the  Church  property  should  be  sold, 
and  that  the  administration  of  every  thing  belonging  to  the  Church  should 
be  committed  to  the  secular  authorities  (April  14th,  1790).    The  state  under- 
took, on  the  other  hand,  the  support  of  the  Church  and  of  the  poor.    A 
house  and  garden,  and  at  least  1200  livres,  were  secured  to  every  pastor. 
The  salaries  of  the  bishops  were  ample,  but  moderate  only  when  compared 
with  the  affluence  which  they  formerly  possessed.    All  sinecures  were  abol- 
ished.   Monastic  vows,  being  looked  upon  as  inconsistent  with  human  rights, 
and  not  needful  to  the  public  worship,  were  no  longer  protected  by  the  laws 
(Feb.  13th),  but  adequate  annuities  were  provided  for  those  wlio  belonged  to 
the  monasteries,  and  they  were  at  liberty  to  reside  in  the  convents.     The 
kingdom  was  divided  into  eighty-three  departments  of  equal  extent,  to  which 
t!ie  Church  was  to  be  so  confonned  that  each  department  was  to  constitute  a 
bishopric.    It  appeared  equally  consonant  with  primitive  Christianity  and 
t!ie  newly-established  principles  of  freedom,  that  all  bishops  and  pastors 
should  be  elected  by  the  people.    All  fears  of  evils  attending  a  popular  elec- 
tion which  wjis  not  even  then  directly  with  the  people,  were  answered  by 
api)eals  to  the  disgraceful  concomitants  of  former  elections.    Every  bishop 
was  required  to  be  the  pastor  of  the  cathedral  church,  and  in  all  legal  mat- 
ters to  listen  to  the  counsel  of  his  vicars,  the  old  system  of  the  provincial 
synods  was  revived,  and  all  interference  from  neighboring  bishops  was  pro- 
hibited ;  still  the  unity  of  the  Church  and  its  connection  with  a  visible  uni- 
versal head  was  not  impaired.    The  party  of  the  bbhops  solemnly  protested 
against  this  spoliation  of  the  Church,  and  this  derangement  of  the  episcopal 
jnrisdietions  by  the  hands  of  the  civil  power.    To  destroy  their  opposition, 
it  was  decreed  (Nov.  27th)  that  all  ecclesiastical  officers,  under  penalty  of 
losing  their  offices,  should  take  an  oath  to  observe  these  laws  as  a  civil  con- 

a)  MdinoirM  de  Qr.  pi^«6dte  d^iiie  notiee  hist  sar  Tauteor  par  Jf.  If  Camat^  Par.  1887.  8  Tola. 
G.  Kr&ffer,  Gr.  nach  s.  DcnwUrdigk.  Lpa.  188S. 
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•titution  of  tbe  clergy.  A. large  majority  of  the  dergy  refused  to  take  this 
oath  until  tbe  Church  should  declare  its  assent  to  the  laws.  Miraheau  lifted 
up  his  prophetic  voice,  predicting  that  the  selfishness  of  the  priests  would 
bring  down  ruin  upon  the  Church,  if  Catholic  France  was  induced  to  contend 
against  emancipated  France.  Some  bishops,  chosen  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  new  law,  were  consecrated  (Feb.  24,  1791).  After  considerable 
delay,  Piu%  VL  declared  (April  13th)  that  the  oath  for  the  constitution  was 
inadmissible,  and  that  every  one  who  took  it  should  forfeit  his  office  in  the 
Chnreh.  (6)  From  this  time  the  Catholic  Church  became  the  avowed  enemy 
of  the  revolution,  and  when  the  pastors  were  obliged  to  choose  between  the 
Church  and  their  native  land,  they  began  to  emigrate  to  foreign  countries. 
Avignon  was  declared  a  constituent  part  of  France  (Sept.  14th). 

§  485.     LegUlatire  Assembly  and  National  Contention.     1791-95. 

Griffoire,  rar  les  dlf&mmteara  et  pers^cnteurs  dans  la  rel.  Par.  8.  (1800.)    Carron^  lea  confetsenn 
<!e  U  fot  dans  r«}g1.  gaiL  ii  la  fin  da  1&  8.  Par.  1S20.  4  voIil 

.  The  Legidative  Assembly  decreed  that  every  priest  who  refused  the  con- 
stitutional oath  should  be  excluded  from  the  churches  and  deprived  of  his 
salary.  Those  who  excited  the  people  to  resistance  were  declared  subject  to 
banishment  or  imprisonment  The  king  refused  to  ratify  these  decrees  as 
long  as  it  was  in  his  power  to  do  so,  and  priests  who  had  not  taken  the  oath 
officiated  in  his  chapeL  Under  the  National  Convention,  when  France  was 
betrayed  by  priests  and  barons  into  the  hands  of  foreigners,  and  involved  in 
all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  when  in  this  contest  every  venerable  usage 
was  annihilated,  when  the  sacrament  of  royalty  was  desecrated,  and  the  su- 
preme power  was  exercised  by  a  Parisian  mob,  Christianity  itself  was 
regarded  as  a  mere  usage  hostile  to  liberty,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  French 
philosophy  were  embraced  and  reduced  to  practice  by  the  populace  in  its  own 
way.  In  the  mean  time,  some  noble-minded  persons  like  the  Girondists  and 
Charlotte  Corday,  found  their  ideals  only  in  the  virtues  of  the  nncient  Ro- 
mans. A  new  mode  of  reckoning  time  was  introduced  (Oct.  6th,  1798),  all 
Christian  manners  and  morals  were  abolished  by  actual  legislation,  marriage 
was  treated  merely  as  a  civil  contract,  liable  to  dissolution  on  notice  by  one 
of  the  parties,  all  ecclesiastical  utensils  were  sold  as  national  property,  and  an 
idolatrous  worship  of  reason  was  solemnized,  in  which  venal  prostitutes  were 
the  priestesses  and  goddesses.  Gobet^  Bishop  of  Paris,  appeared  with  his 
priests  before  the  bar  of  the  Convention  (Nov.  7th),  to  declare  that  their 
previous  lives  had  been  a  deception.  The  existence  of  God  was  publicly 
denied,  his  vengeance  was  boldly  challenged,  and  above  the  cemeteries  the 
inscription  was  raised,  "  Death  is  an  eternal  sleep."  At  last,  Hobe^ierre^ 
true  even  in  this  to  his  character,  and  believing  that  nothing  could  supply 
the  place  of 'the  religious  feeling  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  as  a  safeguard 
for  all  civil  virtues,  induced  the  Convention  to  declare  that  the  French  na- 
tion recognized  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  whose  highest  worship 
consisted  in  the  faithful  performance  of  relative  duties,  and  the  immortality 

• 

I)  {ffulci)  CoL  Breviom  et  lostrr.  PU  Y L  ad  praeaL  OalL  eoc.  ealamitatoflw  Aog.  1796  9  yola. 
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of  the  sonl.  In  honor  of  this  Supreme  Being  an  ahsnrd  national  festival  was 
celebrated  (July  8th,  1794).  After  the  subyersion  of  the  reign  of  terror, 
liberty  for  the  exercise  of  all  kinds  of  religion  was  restored  (Feb.  2l8t,  1795), 
with  a  view  to  favor  Ohristianity,  which  had  never  been  wholly  suppressed 
among  the  people,  especially  in  the  sonthem  provinces  of  fVanoe. 

§  486.     The  TheophilanthrapiiU.    1796-1802. 

Mannel  des  Tb6opfa.  Par.  1797.  Ann6e  religlease  das  Thk>ph.  (Beeodl  des  dteoonnL)  Par.  1T97. 
Origoire,  Gescb.  d.  TheopU.  fibers.  ▼.  StAndlia  In  %.  &Iag.  toL  IT.  pi  257iii.  and  Hann.  1801  [Hist 
des  Seotes  reL  Par.  lS38w  6  vob.  &  J.  Ktatu,  Sketch  of  Chr.  Denom.  with  an  Outline  of  Atlwism, 
TheopbU.  Jbc.  15tb  ed.  Lend.  Ambeist  1882. 13.] 

As  the  state  was  indifferent  to  all  forms  of  religion,  and  the  Republican 
Directory  was  afraid  of  the  Ohristianity  which  prevailed  in  the  Church,  the 
increasing  consciousness  of  the  necessity  of  some  religion  led  many  to  adopt 
a  form  of  worship  adapted  to  a  natural  religion.  This  was  gradually  intro- 
duced into  ten  churches  of  Pyis,  and  became  extended  into  most  of  the 
provinces.  God,  immortality,  morality,  and  the  ever-changing  life  of  nature, 
were  the  objects  of  this  system,  which,  as  it  was  never  sustained  by  any  yig<^- 
ous  religious  character,  was  soon  found  unable  to  cope  with  either  the  Chris- 
tianity or  the  spirit  of  indifference  which  existed  in  society.  Hence,  after  a 
brief  period  of  success,  when  the  First  Consnl  declared  that  this  mode  of 
worship  could  no  longer  be  tolerated  in  the  churches  belonging  to  the  nation, 
it  was  ridiculed  by  the  public  and  entirely  discontinued. 

f  437.     The  Raman  Repuhlic.     Cont  from  %  488. 

Every  kind  of  influence  had  been  brought  into  requisition  by  Pius  VI.,  to 
foster  by  religious  fanaticism  the  flame  of  civil  war  in  France.  Buonaparte^ 
who  had  become  master  of  Italy  by  the  complete  destruction  of  the  Austrian 
army,  demanded  that  the  pope  should  annul  all  his  decrees  against  France. 
When  the  latter  refused,  and  ventured  to  make  preparations  for  resistance, 
the  French  republican  general  threw  himself  upon  the  States  of  the  Church. 
At  ToUntino  (Feb.  19,  1797),  a  treaty  of  peace  was  obtained  at  the  expense 
of  all  the  possessions  of  the  Roman  court  in  France,  of  its  legations  in  Fer- 
rara,  Bologna,  and  Romagna,  of  thirty  millions  of  francs,  and  of  an  immense 
selection  from  the  Roman  treasures  of  art.  A  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment Vas  bestowed  upon  Lombardy.  Even  in  Rome  a  party  was  formed  in 
favor  of  a  republic.  When  a  popular  insurrection  with  this  object  in  view 
took  place  in  the  city,  and  a  French  general  had  been  killed  in  the  fray,  .5!^- 
thier  was  sent  into  the  states  of  the  Church  to  obtain  satisfaction  from  the 
government.  Under  the  protection  of  his  arms  a  Roman  republic  was  formed, 
and  the  pope  was  informed  that  his  civil  authority  was  at  an  end  (Feb.,  1798). 
The  sympathy  generally  expressed  for  the  misfortunes  of  th^  citizen  pope 
made  him  an  object  of  suspicion,  and  led  to  his  removal  from  Rome,  finally 
this  mild  and  devout  pontiff  died  a  French  prisoner  at  Valence  (Aug.  29th, 
1799).* 

*  BqldoMari,  Hist  de  renldvement  et  de  la  captirite  de  Pie  YL,  trad,  de  I'ltiliea  p^  ds  Lacou- 
ture.  Par.  1840.  A.  d.  Fr.  t.  X  Steck,  Tfib.  1841 
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in.  The  Era  of  Napoleos. 

§  488.     Pitts  VIL  and  the  Reestabliahnunt  of  the  Oallican  Church, 

StorU  dl  Flo  VIL  (with  orig.  docc)  Yen.  1815.  2  vols.  Simon,  Vie  polit  et  prtv6e  de  Pie  VIL 
I%r.  1888.  Ouadet,  Esquiases  hist  et  poliL  sur  Pie  VIL  Par.  1824.  Jdger,  Leb.  P.  VII.  m.  Uric 
Frkf  1824  Arttiud  de  MorUor,  H.  ac  Pape  P.  VII.  Par.  18869.  2  vols.  ed.  8.  Par.  1689.  8  vols.— 
{Capraru)  Concordat  entro  le  Gonvernement  flranc.  et  le  Pape.  Par.  1802.  Cologne,  1802.  RHnhard, 
nene  Organise  d.  Rel.  Wca.  In  Fr.  CoL  1802.  Bttrruelf  da  Pape  et  de  ses  droits  reL  ii  I'occas.  da  Con- 
cord. Par.  ISOa.  2  vota. 

Pirn  F//.  (Chiaramonti)  was  elected  pope  at  Venice  (March  14,  1800), 
nnder  the  protection  of  Austria.  By  his  apparent  concession  to  tlie  revolu- 
tion (a)  while  he  was  Bishop  of  Imola,  he  had  shown  himself  a  man  of  a 
crafty  and  ohstinate  spirit.  Under  the  armed  escort  of  the  allied  powers  he 
was  brought  to  Rome  (July  3d),  where  he  was  by  the  treaty  of  Luneville  put 
in  possession  of  the  States  of  the  Church,  but  without  the  legations  (1801). 
He  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  work  of  healing  the  wounds  inflicted  by 
the  revolution.  Napoleon  was  at  that  time  convinced  that  the  true  end  of 
all  his  victories  was  to  secure  the  liberties  of  the  country  by  the  establish- 
ment of  order,  and  to  frustrate  the  conspiracies  formed  against  them  in 
Europe  by  extending  them  throughout  the  continent  by  wars  of  conquest. 
Though  personally  perhaps  indifferent  toward  all  churches,  he  saw  that  it 
was  indispensable  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  that  Catholicism  should 
be  re-established  as  the  religion  of  the  state.  For  the  revolution  had  dis- 
tinctly shown,  that  even  after  a  nation  has  broken  all  bonds,  it  cannot  exist 
without  a  God ;  and  from  the  sea  of  blood  into  which  the  innocent  and  the 
guilty  had  alike  been  plunged,  the  recollection  of  the  Church  of  their  fa- 
thers emerged  like  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day.  Hence,  when  the  aims  of  the 
fiiture  emperor  were  not  satisfied  at  a  national  synod  at  Paris,  of  those  bish- 
ops who  had  taken  the  oath,  a  Concordat  was  agreed  upon  (July  15,  1801), 
after  mutual  concessions,  with  the  papal  minister  Consalvi,  Its  stipulations 
were:  Catholicism  is  the  religion  of  the  m^ority  of  the  French  nation ;  the 
property  of  th^  Church  shall  not  be  restored,  but  the  state  undertakes  to 
0iistain  the  Church  by  a  suitable  and  ample  provision ;  all  priests  who  have 
taken  the  constitutional  oath,  as  well  as  those  who  have  emigrated,  shall 
reagn  their  offices,  but  be  eligible  for  a  re-election ;  a  division  of  dioceses, 
conformed  indeed  to  the  political  departments,  but  having  reference  to  the 
old  bishop^s  sees,  shall  be  made ;  the  first  consul  shall  appoint  the  archbish- 
ops and  fifty  bishops  in  France,  but  the  pope  alone  shall  have  the  power  of 
bestowing  npon  them  a  canonical  confirmation;  the  pastors  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  bishops ;  the  first  consul  shall  possess  the  same  prerogatives 
as  were  possessed  by  the  former  government ;  and  the  pope  shall  be  the  tem- 
poral sovereign  of  the  Ecclesiastical  States,  and  the  head  of  the  Church.  In 
addition  to  these  stipulations.  Napoleon  enacted  by  organic  laws :  the  pro- 
damation  of  papal  decrees  depends  upon  the  discretion  of  the  government ; 
there  shall  always  be  an  opportunity  for  an  appeal  to  the  council  of  state 
against  the  abuses  of  ecclesiastical  power;  the  teachers  in  the  seminaries 


a)  HooB^Ue  da  citoyen  Cord.  Chiaramonti,  1797,  trad,  do  I'ltaL  par  Origoire.  Par.  (1814.)  1818. 
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• 

sball  be  bound  by  the  four  propositions  of  the  Gallioan  clergy ;  and  marriage 
ceremonies  sball  be  performed  by  the  priests  only  after  a  preyions  act  6f  the 
civil  authorities.    The  introduction  of  the  Concordat  was  solenmized  on  the 
Easter  festival  of  1802.    The  Democrats  and  the  old  companions  in  arms  of 
the  first  consul  ridiculed  the  new  capucinade.    But  even  while  the  work,  of 
destruction  had  been  going  on,  St,  Martin  (d.  1804)  had  borne  witness  to  the 
mysteries  of  the  human  heart,  and  its  aspirations  after  a  God,  who  conld 
alleviate  the  disorders  of  the  head,  even  after  Christ  had  healed  the  distress 
of  the  heart  of  our  race.    He  however  labored  only  for  certain  initiated  per- 
sons, leaving  the  Church  to  an  inferior  kind  of  prescriptions,  {h)     Chateau^ 
hriand  (d.  1848),  in  the  midst  of  the  sorrows  of  the  revolution,  had  found 
the  Christianity  which  he  had  previously  lost,  and  with  many  tears  he  now 
believed.    In  the  primitive  American  forests,  under  the  Grecian  sky,  and  at 
the  holy  sepulchre,  he  extolled  the  beauties  of  Christianity,  and  what  it  had 
accomplished  for  humanity.    His  inner  life  continued  subject  to  the  alterna- 
tions of  doubt  and  faith,  and  the  faith  which  he  possessed  was  always  artifi- 
cially excited,  and  tricked  out  with  the  tinsel  of  a  worldly  vanity ;  but  even 
amid  the  ruins  of  the  temples,  his  Genius  of  Christianity  appears  as  a  long- 
forgotten  ^iritual  reality,  and  a  new  glorification  of  an  awakening  as  well  as 
a  witnessing  Catholicism,  (c)    Even  Napoleon  perceived  that  the  imperial 
crown  ho  was  placing  upon  a  head  already  crowned  by  fame,  would  be  more 
firmly  fixed  were  it  consecrated  by  the  pope,  and  accordingly  he  became  one 
of  the  Lord^s  anointed  (Dec.  2d,  1804).    The  Catechism  designed  for  the 
youth  of  France,  (d)  enumerated  devotion  to  the  emperor  among  the  divine 
commandments,  and  it  was  in  fact  the  religion  of  young  France. 

§  489.    Dispute  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope. 

&  Schoell,  Becu«ll  dcs  pieces  offlctellea.  P&r.  1815.  Pldces  hist  relatives  k  Pie  YIL  Par.  1814. 
(Arcbiv.  f  KQesch.  vol.  IL  p.  172.  4086S.)  Corrcspondance  de  la  oonr  do  Rome  avec  la  France.  Par. 
1S14.  Beauohamp,  II.  des  mslhcurs  de  Pfe  VII.  Par.  1814.  B61ation  aath.  de  renldvraient  da  P. 
Fie  VII.  de  I'ltal.  p.  Lemi^rre  (TArgy,  Par.  1814.  Memorie  del  Card.  Pac€a,  Onrleto.  ltj2S.  ed.  & 
1883.  1-3  vols.    [Notes  on  ibo  Ministry'  of  Card.  B.  Pacta,  See.  of  State  to  P.  VII.  DvML  1848.  &} 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  pope  demanded,  as  the  price  of  his  obedience,  that 
the  Church  in  France  should  be  entirely  under  his  control,  and  complained  of 
the  violation  of  the  Concordat  by  the  organic  laws,  and  of  the  Infringement  of 
the  canonical  laws  by  the  Code  Napoleon.  That  he  might  cope  with  the  superior 
power  of  France,  he  formed  a  league  with  the  enemies  of  the  emperor,  and  pre^ 
vented  the  union  of  all  Italy  for  common  measures  againsi  Austria  and  £o^ 
land.    This  induced  the  emperor  to  send  troops  to  take  pomesBion  of  the 

li)  Dcs  erreurs  et  de  la  v6rit6. 1775.  Edinb.  1782.  2  vols.  Lliomme  de  ddsir.  Lyon.  1790.  Ecoe 
homa  Par.  1792.  Lpa.  1819.  De  req>rit  des  chosea.  Par.  1800.  2  vola.  Oeuyres  postbamea^  Tounk 
1S07.  2  vols.  comp.  Vamhagm^  Denkw.  Lpa.  1S40.  toI.  Y.  p.  125. 191sa. 

c)  Atala  oa  les  atnonrs  de  deax  sauvagea.  Par.  X.  (ISOl.)  Le  Q6nie  da  Cbristianisme  oa  bcaatua 
de  la  rel.  cbr.  Par.  1802.  5  vols.  Lee  martyrs.  Par.  1809.  8  vols.  Itin6rair«  de  Paris  k  JenuaL  Par. 
ISn.  3  vol&  Oeavres.  Par.  1880.  22  rols.  Mdmolres  d'oatre-tombe.  Par.  184&  (BerL  ISISes.)  12  vota. 
[The  Ocn.  of  Cbr.,  Tbe  Mart7r^  The  Itinerary  to  Jeros.,  Congress  of  Verona,  his  Memoirs  by  him- 
svlf,  Skotcbcs  of  Eng.  Lit  and  various  other  works  of  C.  have  been  transL  into  Engl,  and  publ  in 
Lond.  1846-50.    His  Kecolloctions  of  Italy,  Engl,  and  Amer.  were  transl.  and  pabL  Philad.  1316.  &} 

d)  Cati'ch.  h  Tusago  de  toutcs  les  ^L  de  rempire.  Par.  180^ 
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cates  of  the  Church  (Feb.,  1808),  and  after  many  acts  of  violence  to  declare 
dat  the  donations  of  his  predecessor,  the  Emperor  Charles,  were  then  re- 
cked on  account  of  the  abuse  which  had  been  made  of  them  (May  17th, 
809).  ne  however  allowed  the  pope,  as  the  supreme  head  of  the  Catholic 
!hurch,  to  have  possession  of  all  domains  belonging  to  the  Roman  Curia,  of 
palace  in  Paris,  and  of  two  millions  of  yearly  revenues.  Pius  VII.  rejected 
very  offer  of  a  salary  as  an  insult,  depended  for  hb  support  entirely  upon 
be  alms  of  the  faithful,  and  declared  every  one  who  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
atrimony  of  St.  Peter,  excommunicated  from  the  Church.  He  was  then 
rrested  (July  6th),  taken  to  Savona,  where  he  opposed  to  the  prayers  as  well 
B  the  threats  of  the  emperor  an  inflexible  resignation,  which  could  do  noth- 
ig  while  he  was  not  at  liberty,  and  while  deprived  of  the  counsel  of  his  car- 
imds.  He  also  i;efused  to  confirm  those  who  had  been  appointed  bishops. 
a  connection  with  the  Cardinal  Maury^  then  Archbishop  of  Paris,  who 
bought  an  honest  reconciliation  of  the  Church  with  him  into  whose  hand 
rod  seemed  to  have  given  the  world  was  absolutely  indispensable,  (//)  Napo- 
x>n  now  attempted,  by  means  of  a  synod  at  Paris  (1811),  to  render  the  im- 
erial  Church  independent  of  the  pope.  The  bishops,  however,  perceived 
bat  their  own  protection  against  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  emperor  was  to 
e  found  in  the  obstinacy  which  the  pope  then  maintained,  and  the  synod 
ras  therefore  dissolved,  {h)  As  far  as  the  sovereignty  of  France  extended  in 
be  Spanish  and  Italian  peninsulas,  most  of  the  convents,  together  with  the 
iquisition,  were  abolished,  the  property  of  the  Church  was  confiscated,  and 
be  liberal  form  of  the  Galilean  Church  was  introduced.  It  was  for  this  rear 
)n  that  the  Spanish  clergy  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  national 
lovement  in  which  the  first  resistance  was  made  against  the  emperor,  and 
bat  they  might  gain  their  point,  they  took  part  with  the  advocates  of  a  lib- 
ral  Constitution,  and  with  England.  The  same  reason  induced  Cardinal 
luffo  (d.  1827),  among  the  southern  peaks  of  the  Apennines,  to  bestow  his 
lessing  upon  the  arms  of  the  robbers.  After  his  misfortunes  in  Russia, 
fapoleon  was  obliged  once  more  to  pay  some  deference  to  public  opinion. 
Le  then  gained  the  heart  of  the  pope,  and  concluded  (Jan.  25th,  1818)  a  Con- 
ordat  utFontainebleau^  by  which  the  investiture  of  bishops  was  made  no  longer 
ependent  on  the  arbitrary  papal  will,  and  in  which  nothing  was  said  of  the 
3mporal  government  of  the  pope.  It  was  not  iong,  however,  before  the 
eart  of  the  holy  Father  was  seized  by  a  paroxysm  of  deep  despondency  on 
coount  of  this  surrender  of  his  last  weapon,  and  following  the  counsel  of  the 
berated  cardinals,  he  revoked  all  that  he  had  done.  On  the  very  next  day 
ICarch  25th),  the  emperor  published  the  Concordat  as  a  law  of  the  empire, 
tut  the  nationalities  which  had  been  destroyed  by  him  now  rose  up  against 
im,  and  this  military  prince  began  to  totter  from  his  eminence.  Then  it 
ras  that  he  concluded  to  liberate  the  pope,  and  restore  to  him  the  possession 
f  the  states  of  the  Church. 

a)  From  tbe  Life  of  Manr.  by  bis  Nepbow.  (Stud.  il  Krit  1881.  P.  &  p.  66888.) 

b)  Mdehttrtf  NsUonaloonc.  za  Paris  m.  Aotei»t  If  anloh.  1814. 
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§  440.     Ocerthraw  of  the  German  EccUeiaetieal  Constitution. 

Marten*^  Becaeil  des  prlno.  tndtdsi  vol  YIL  ik  58888.  SuppL  vol  III.  p.  24888.  RelclndepataUoD*- 
HaopUchL  e<L  by  Cdmmerer^  Eatlsb.  18(i4.  4.  Oatpari^  d.  K.  D.  Recess  m.  £rlantr.  Hmb.  180&  S 
vols.— /Trtri,  Deutschl.  nst  Btaats-  n.  K.  Verftnder.  Brl.  1804.  Flaneir,  Betr.  Q.  d.  nst  Verfindr.  d, 
kath.  K.  Hann.  1S08.  (Paidim)  Beltrr.  z.  Gescb.  d.  katb.  K.  Im  19.  Jabrb.  Hefclelb.  (181Su)  1828L 
Xbpp,  d.  kath.  K.  im  19.  Jbb.  Mayenee,  1880. 

The  ecclesiastical  Electorates,  which  had  been  places  of  rendezroos  for 
the  emigrants,  and  for  all  who  wished  to  devise  intrigues  against  France, 
were  swallowed  up  in  the  republic,  and  by  the  Peace  of  Lnneville  (1801)  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine  was  ceded  to  France.  The  secular  princes,  who 
were  losers  by  this  arrangement,  or  who  for  other  reasons  had  found  favor  at 
Paris,  were  indemnified  by  the  gift  of  territories  belonging  to  the  Church. 
To  acoomplisb  this,  the  ecclesiastical  principalities  and  charitable  foundations 
were  secularized  by  a  recess  of  the  imperial  deputies  (1808).  Iktlberg,  the 
electoral  arch-chancellor,  who  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  the  conqueror  for  his 
pliancy,  of  the  German  people  for  his  goodness  of  heart,  and  of  artists  and 
learned  men  for  his  sympathy  with  them  in  their  studies,  and  bis  ft'eedom 
from  all  petty  considerations,  was  the  only  one  who  maintained  his  elevated 
ecclesiastical  and  political  position ;  and  in  his  episcopal  see  at  Ratisbon,  to 
which  the  metropolitan  rights  of  Mentz  had  been  transferred  (1805),  he  en- 
deavored to  reconcile  the  Ohurch  with  the  spirit  of  the  new  age.  .  After  the 
papacy  had  been  secularized,  Napoleon  declared  fl810)  (a)  that  the  princi- 
pality belonging  to  it  possessed  only  a  secular  and  personal  character. 
Although  the  nobility  were  more  affected  by  the  loss  than  Catholicism,  yet 
the  Church  was  in  these  various  ways  obliged  to  expiate  the  offences  of  the 
empire.  It  was  however  obvious  that  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  was  dii- 
solved.  The  dioceses  had  been  dismembered,  the  chapters  and  convents  hsd 
been  abolished,  the  ecclesiastical  princes  of  the  empire  had  even  thrown  away  the 
crosier,  Protestant  princes  claiming  to  be  the  heirs'of  the  bishops  had  usurped 
the  right  of  patronage,  bishops  were  not  appointed  to  vacant  offices,  nor  were 
the  dioceses  re-organized,  and  finally,  with  the  quiet  subversion  of  the  holj 
Roman  empire,  there  were  no  more  securities  for  the  laws  of  the  empire.  In 
this  way  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  was  completely  terminated.  Even  in 
Bavaria  (since  1799),  the  spirit  of  Illuminism  destroyed  the  monasteries,  and 
induced  the  government  to  issue  enactments  agiunst  every  thing  it  regarded 
as  superstition,  (b)  In  consequence  of  the  extravagant  cldms  set  up  by  each 
party,  all  negotiations  between  the  princes  of  Soutdem  Germany  and  tbe 
Roman  court,  which  always  insisted  that  heretical  princes,  instead  of  gaining 
ecclesiastical  property,  should  lose  their  own,  (e)  were  utterly  fhiitless,  and 
provisional  ecclesiastical  governments  were  formed  according  to  the  spirit  of 
the  civil  authorities. 


a)  (Dalberg)  Dc  la  paix  de  T^lise  dans  les  6tats  de  bi  conflSd6ratioo  rbdnane.  Frc£  1S10.  Biti>^ 
1810.    A.  Krdmer^  Karl  Tbeod.  Dalb.  Lps.  1821.    Dalberg.  Die  leUten  LebenaUge  e.  d««itKb«B 
Bischo/^  by  //.  M.  E,  Carlsr.  1846.    Liter  Nacblass  d.  Frau  ▼.  Wolsogen.  toL  IL  pc  66lb 
6)  Uenke'i  Kel  Ann.  vol  L  p.  127.  II,  20168.  A.  Z.  1808.  N.  268. 1801.  N.  16L 
c)  Instructions  to  tbe  Nuntiiu,  in  Vienna,  in  PaiiiiM,  Beltrr.  182a  p.  87. 
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CHAP.  IV.— THE  PROTESTANT  EVANGELICAL  CHURCH   UNTIL 

1814. 

§  441.     The  Age  of  Enlightenment     Cont.  from  §  416,  430. 

{O.  XT.  Bra$tb€rger)  ErzAhL  xx.  Bearth.  d.  Yeriodr.  d.  Lehrbeg.  d.  Prot  in  DeatiMshl.  HaL  1790. 
J.  A.  ffi  TlUmann,  pragro.  Oesch.  d.  chr.  R.  u.  Th.  {n  d.  prot  K.  2  Hiilfte  des  18.  Jahrh.  Br»l  1806. 
(New  Title)  Lpa.  1824.  only  1  vol  Gi«MUr,  Rackbl.  a.  d.  kirchL  u.  th.  Richt  n.  Entw.  d.  letzten  SO 
J.  Oott  1887.  TMuek^  Abfto  e.  Qesch.  d.  Umwalzang  &  17S0.  a.  d.  Gebiete  d.  Th.  in  Dentsch). 
(Verm.  Scbrr.  HaL  1689.  voL  II.)    {Ifagenhach  {%  416i)  vol.  L  Vorleaa  11-17.  vol.  II,  1-0.] 

The  same  spirit  which  was  in  other  places  hreaking  loose  from  all  re- 
stnunts,  attempted  in  Grermany  to  overthrow  Christianity.  The  Wolfenhattel 
Fragments,  originally  composed  hy  Reimarus  (d.  1768)  for  himself  and  a  ftw 
friends  In  a  town  zealous  for  ancestral  usages,  and  edited  hy  Lessing,  con- 
tended with  much  intellectual  acuteness  against  the  hahit  of  decrying  reason 
which  prevailed  in  the  pulpit,  and  against  the  possibility  of  a  revelation 
which  should  possess  sufficient  evidence  to  render  it  worthy  of  universal  con- 
fidence, and  represented  the  undertaking  of  Jesus  as  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
at  an  insurrection  which  finally  gained  credit  by  a  pretended  resurrection,  (a) 
Among  other  decisive  conclusions  respecting  Christianity,  Mautillon  put 
forth  one  in  which  not  only  its  divine  origin,  but  even  the  moral  principles 
of  the  gospel  were  assailed,  (ft)  Bahrdt  (1741-92),  always  clever  and  light- 
minded  not  only  in  his  scientific  pursuits  but  in  his  daily  life,  having  gradu- 
ally broken  loose  from  the  restraints  of  the  ecclesiastical  creed,  endeavored 
by  strange  fancies  sometimes  to  destroy  the  Scriptural  history,  and  sometimes 
to  make  it  harmonize  with  the  views  and  sentimentality  of  the  age  by  repre- 
senting Socrates,  Jesu^  Sender,  and  himself,  as  equally  the  instruments  of  divine 
providence,  (c)  He  addressed  himself  to  the  common  people ;  others  en- 
deavored to  move  the  middle  classes  of  society ;  the  higher  classes  had  im- 
bibed the  same  spirit  in  a  more  ingenious  form  from  France ;  while  those  who 
were  intellectually  of  a  still  higher  order,  though  they  looked  from  a  position 
of  an  entirely  secular  character,  regarded  the  efforts  of  these  modem  Titans 
with  derision  and  mockeries.  This  merely  destructive  school  was  not  over- 
come by  the  numerous  replies  its  productions  called  forth,  nor  by  the  petty 
persecution  to  which  its  adherents  were  subjected,  but  by  the  free  develop- 
ment of  German  theology.  German  literature,  with  some  respect  for  the 
blessings  of  Christianity  and  what  were  called  the  dreams  of  its  youthful 
days,  prosecuted  the  discovery  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  was  perhaps 
different  in  important  respects  from  that  of  primitive  Christianity,  and 
indulged  the  expectation  that  when  theology  should  be  properly  developed, 

a)  [K.  ffaae;]  Leben  Jean.  p.  81.  (Z&r.  Omob.  n.  lAt.  a.  d.  SchStzen  d.  WolC  Bibl.  Beltr.  8.  4. 
Wolfenbk  1777.)  Fragm.  d.  WolC  Ungenannten,  hng.  v.  Leaalng,  4  ed.  BrL  1885.  Relection  of  all 
Important  papers  tnm  the  Hamburg  MSS. :  Apologie  a  Bchutzsch.  ftir  die  Vemflnft  Yerebrer  Oottea 
y.  H.  8.  Beim.  ed.  bj  W.  Klo^e.  (Zeitach.  f.  biat  Th.  1850.  H.  4. 185t  H.  4. 1852.  H.  a) 

b)  Daa  dnzlg  wabre  System  d.  chr.  Bel.  BrL  1787. 

€)  [K.  Jfasf^]  Leben  Jesn.  p.  81.  K.  F.  Bahrdt,  Qlaubensbok.  HaL  1779.  K.  u.  Ketzer-Alma- 
aach  for  1781.  HireaiopeL  Oesch.  &  Lebena,  by  himself:  BrL  17908.  4  vols.  Mlt  Bericbtgg.  ▼.  Vol- 
land,  Jen.  1791.  <L  Lauckhard,  Hal.  1761.  Brlefe  angca.  Gelehrten,  Staatsmftnner  n.  a.  an  den  be* 
r&bmten  lUrtjrer  Babrdt  Lpa.  1791.  6  vola. 
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it  would  be  consistent  with  the  dictates  of  a  mature  reason.  HichaelU 
(1719-91),  from  the  Orphan  house,  with  some  asBistanoe  from  England,  pre- 
sented an  historical  estimate  of  the  original  text  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and 
interpreted  the  Old  Testament  by  oriental  illustrations,  and  the  Mosaic  laws 
by  the  principles  of  Montesquieu.  His  difiiise  and  easy  style  was  very  agree- 
able to  the  Germans ;  in  his  best  days  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  an 
innovator,  though  when  an  old  man  he  was  considerably  behind  his  age,  and 
he  himself,  without  moral  courage,  assures  us  that  he' always  conformed  his 
instructions  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  (d)  Emesti  (1707-81)  applied 
the  results  of  classical  philology  to  the  settlement  of  more  precise  rules  for 
the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  to  which  he  once  more  conducted  the 
crged  of  the  Church,  {e)  Sender  (1725-91),  who  had  by  extreme  diligence 
advanced  from  the  pietistic  and  contracted  spirit  of  hia  youth,  when«  he  ex- 
hibited neither  fancy  nor  genius,  to  a  maturity  in  which  he  displayed  im- 
mense treasures  of  an  independent,  but  irregular  and  undigested  knowledge, 
presented  vurious  examples  fortified  by  all  the  weight  of  the  original  histori- 
cal documents,  of  the  misunderstandings,  the  delusions,  and  violence  in  which 
he  thought  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  in  many  instances  had  originated. 
In  his  estimation,  the  Bible  was  ftdl  of  many  minor  ideas  peculiar  to  the 
places  in  which  it  was  written,  and  he  seemed  to  think  it  was  proper  to  admit 
any  doctrine  into  it  which  might  serve  to  improve  the  morals  of  men.  He 
never  imagined  that  he  was  doing  any  thing  calculated  to  produce  a  revolu- 
tion, and  he  was  pervaded  by  the  pious  feelings  which  formed  the  habit  of 
hb  youth.  Hence,  when  the  very  system  for  which  he  had  contended  and 
suffered  became  triumphant  (1779),  and  he  saw  how  &r  beyond  all  bounds 
it  was  carried  by  Bahrdt,  he  was  alarmed  at  his  own  course,  and  came  into 
conflict  with  the  very  spirit  of  the  age  which  he  had  done  so  much  to  pro- 
dace.  For  in  his  subsequent  works  he  maintained  that  in  public  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  were  to  be  absolutely  upheld,  although  in  private  each  one 
was  to  be  allowed  full  freedom  in  his  religious  views.  (/)  Frederic  11.^  the 
German  hero  with  a  French  education,  who  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Christian  faith,  although  he  was  not  withcfut  some  regard  for  Christian 
mor^ity,  for  the  strength  of  religious  feelings,  for  Protestantism  as  the  reli- 
gion of  his  country,  and  for  every  individual  of  abilily  in  the  Church,  de- 
spised every  thing  like  priestcraft,  gave  all  the  influence  of  his  great  name  to 
those  who  were  opposing  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  and  allowed  every  one 
full  liberty  to  be  saved  after  his  own  fapon,  (g)     The  General   German 

d)  Eichhonu,  J.  D.  Mich.  (Allf^  Bibl.  d.  bibl.  Lit  1799.  v.  IIL  p.  SSTss.)  Lebensbeachr.  von  Ihm 
seltot  m.  Anm.  t.  UaMenkamp^  Rint  A;  L.  1793.  [Introd.  to  the  N.  T.  from  the  Oerm.  of  J.  D.  Mich, 
by  Afarshy  Lond.  181 S.  6  vols.  Comment  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  transL  from  the  Oenn.  of  J.  D.  Mich, 
by  Smith,  Lund.  4  vols.  &  EU'hhonC»  Life  and  Writings  of  J.  D.  M.  has  been  trmnsl.  Edinb.  1685u  18.] 

e)  A.  Teller,  Era.  Yerdionste  um  Tb.  u.  Rel.  Lps.  1783.    SemUr^  Zas.  za  Teller.  Hal.  1788.    J.  r. 
ror<  Or.  do  Ern.  optimo  post  Orotiam  duce  interpretum  N.  T.  Lagd.  B.  1804.  4    [Smetti^  Ele- 
ments of  Interp.  transl,  with  Notes  and  App.  by  M.  Stoart,  Andover,  1827. 12.] 

/)  Lebensbeschr.  von  ihm  selbst  Hal.  17818.  2  vols.  Niemeyvr^  S.letzte  Aenssentngen.  HaL  1791. 
Eivhhom,  Scml  (Allg.  BibL  179a  voL  V.) 

g)  PretMs,  Ft.  d.  G.  Brl  1882ss.  &  vols.  F.  «.  Raumer :  Ft.  IL  n.  sl  Zeit  (Beitrr.  %.  nea 
Oesch.  Lps.  1836.  v.  U.)  Beden  z.  OedicbtniasC  Fr.  IL  Lpsi  1848.  A  1847.  J.  C  Jokann§en,  Ft.  d. 
G.  Bol.  a.  Tolcr.  (Zoltscb.  £  hist  Th.  1849.  H.  1.)    [£  MoHarty,  H.  of  Fr.  TheoL  Lend.  A  Phllad. 
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library,  which  nnder  yicolai^  dnring  the  first  ten  years  of  its  publication 
(after  17G5),  exercised  an  absolute  sway  as  a  tribunal  of  literature,  always 
exerted  its  secret  influence  in  opposition  to  the  ancient  system  of  faith,  {h) 
and  rejected  every  thing  which  exceeded  the  limits  of  its  own  bald  intelli- 
gence and  mornlity,  on  the  ground  of  a  liability  either  to  the  reproach  of  su- 
perstition or  the  suspicion  of  Jesuitism.  (0  It  professed  to  regard  Cliristiun- 
ity  only  as  nn  historical  deyelopment  of  natural  morality  and  religion,  and  a 
popular  system  of  instruction  in  the  best  way  to  become  happy  in  this  world 
and  the  next.  In  consequence  of  the  power  possessed  by  the  opposition 
among  the  influential  classes,  and  its  continued  adherence  to  the  general  basis 
of  Christianity;  it  would  neither  be  discarded  as  a  heresy,  nor  attempt  to  set 
up  a  peculiar  Church  of  its  own,  but  on  the  principles  of  Protestantism  it 
was  looked  upon  as  simply  one  among  many  theological  views,  and  as  hetero- 
doxy by  the  side  of  orthodoxy.  Besides,  the  sacred  Scriptures  wore  upheld 
by  it  in  opposition  to  the  fallible  doctrine  of  the  Church,  although  the  de- 
yelopment  of  the  experimental  sciences  ma^e  many  doubt  whether  the  whole 
of  the  sacred  text  could  be  the  immediate  word  of  God.  Enlightenment,  by 
which  was  meant  an  elevation  above  the  childish  prc^judices  of  education  by 
a  courage  which  induces  one  to  rely  upon  his  own  understanding,  now  be- 
came the  watchword  of  the  age,  (k)  and  Germany  once  more  saw  its  aonc- 
tnary  of  faith  torn  down  by  the  hands  of  its  own  priests. 

§  442.     Chrktian  Eeaetion,    Prussian  Religious  Edict, 

Societies  were  now  established  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ancient  faith, 
by  publications,  by  schools  ift*  the  education  of  the  young,  and  by  fraternal 
admonitions.  One  of  these  was  formed  at  Stockholm,  1771 ;  another  at  the 
Hague,  1785 ;  and  a  very  extensive  German  society  for  the  diffusion  of  Chris- 
tianity was  started  by  Urlsperger  (after  1779),  with  its  principal  seat  at 
Basle,  and  without  regard  to  differences  of  creed,  including  all  who  acknowl- 
edged .  Jesus  as  their  God  and  Saviour,  (a)  The  Suabian  prelate  Oetinger 
(1702-62),  whose  mind  was  inclined  to  every  thing  mysterious  and  fanciftd, 
and  yet  was  always  practical  and  fond  of  general  principles,  was  unwearied 
in  turning  the  attention  of  the  people  of  Berlin  to  that  of  which  they  knew 
nothing,  and  proclaimed  the  mysteries  of  God  as  a  sacred  philosophy,  in  which 
all  material  things  were  pervaded  by  spirit,  (b)  Those,  however,  who  con- 
tended against  the  innovations  in  an  intelligent  manner,  were  themselves 
affected  by  the  general  literature  of  the  day,  and  forsook  many  fundamental 
principles  of  the  old  Protestantism.    Individual  instances  of  persecution  were 

S  vofai  OtmpbeW$  £4fe,  Jbc.  of  Fr.  the  Or.  Lond.  4  toIa.  8.  2  vols.  p.  8w  Jxn^  Dover^  Life,  &o.  of 
Fr.  die  Or.  Lond.  8  vola.  8.  X>.  TMeibauU^  Grig.  Aneodd.  of  Fr.  the  Or.  ftom  the  French.  PhUad. 
1806L  8  rulft.  8.] 

A)  IMefe  an  Joh.  MnelJer.  ed.  by  Maurer-Contdant  Schaffb.  1810.  toI.  IV.  p.  ISsa.  esp.  98. 

€)  F.  Sic  ITcber  melne  Oelehrte  Blldung.  BrL  1799.  J,  O.  Ficht^  Nio.  Leben  n.  sonderb.  Meio- 
nngen.  T&b.  18U1.    Cdckingk,  Nic  Leben  o.  lit  Nachlasa.  VrL  182a 

k)  Kani,  Was  1st  Aufkldmngf  (Bert.  Monatschr.  1781  Dec.) 

a)  J.  A.  UrUp.  BeediaflSanb.  n.  Zwocke  e.  za  erricbtenden  dentschen  Oeselbcb.  thfttiger  BefSrd. 
Nlaer  Lebre  n.  OoUaelligk.  Baa.  178t 

V)  BibL  Wurterbneh.  (1776.)  ed.  with  Explan.  bj  Hambergtr^  Stuttg.  lSt9.  Antobfog.  ed.  the 
■na  Stnttg.  184S.    K,  A.  Aubmiin,  d.  Tbeoaophte  Get  with  Praef  by  B,  RoUi^  Tab.  1848w 
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not  indeed  wanting,  and  the  legal  censorship  and  the  public  proaecntor  were 
sometimes  appealed  to ;  but  generally  instead  of  a  resort  to  the  civil  or  the 
ecclesiastical  sword,  the  most  timid  intrignes  were  carried  forward,  and  the 
people  were  indifferent  to  the  whole  matter.  An  attempt  to  suppress  the 
new  freedom  of  instruction  at  the  Uniyersitj  of  Jena  (1794)  was  quietly  sup- 
pressed by  Charles  Attgu$tu$,  {c^  The  most  decided  hostility  was  displayed 
in  the  very  place  where  the  professed  enlightenment  originally  found  a  home. 
Frederic  William  11.^  painfully  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  position  of  his 
illustrious  ancestor  with  respect  to  the  Church,  and  himself  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  faction,  was  anxious  to  aid  what  he  regarded  as  the  cause  of  Ohria- 
tianity,  and  published,  by  the  advice  of  his  ecclesiastical  minister  WoeUrur^ 
a  religious  edict  (July  9,  1778),  which,  for  the  protection  of  the  congrega- 
tions, threatened  every  clergyman  with  deposition,  and  even  with  severer 
punishments  according  to  circumstances,  who  should  presume  to  .teach  any 
thing  inconsistent  with  the  symbols  of  the  Ohurch  to  which  he  belonged.  (cQ 
The  execution  of  this  edict  was  to  be  secured  by  a  national  catechism,  and  a 
commission  for  examination  (1791)  under  the  immediate  direction  of  WoeU- 
ner.  (/)  But  even  the  law  passed  at  the  same  time  for  the  censorship  of  the 
press,  (/)  could  not  prevent  such  a  general  expression  of  disapprobation,  (^) 
that  Woellner,  to  escape  the  reproach  of  having  established  a  Protestant 
inquisition,  only  ventured  on  the  execution  of  the  edict  by  way  of  experi- 
ment, since  he  called  in  the  high  authority  of  the  chancery  to  aid  him  against 
the  opposition  of  the  superior  consistory.  The  decision  in  an  individual  case 
WAS  to  settle  the  validity  of  the  threatened  rule  for  all  others.  The  supreme 
court  was  directed  by  an  order  of  the  cabinet  (1791)  to  inquire  whether 
Schulz,  a  preacher  of  Gielsdorf,  (/)  who  had  assailed  the  fundamental  truths 
of  Christianity,  (A)  and  in  accordance  with  the  new  fashion  of  the  times 
wore  a  queue,  was  to  be  regarded  as  an  evangelical  preacher  ?  Although 
many  infloenoes  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  court,  and  it  was  threatened 
in  various  ways,  it  refiised  to  act  inconsistently  with  its  long-established  repu- 
tation, and  decided  that  the  Christian  conduct  of  this  preacher^  and  the  love 
which  his  respectable  congregation  exhibited  toward  him,  would  not  warrant 
his  removtd  from  them.  As  the  accused  was  however  deposed,  and  an  order 
was  issued  by  the  cabinet  directing  that  those  members  of  the  court  who 
gave  the  obnoxious  votes  should  be  punished,  the  general  dissatisfaction  was 
much  increased,  (t)  It  had  now  become  evident,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
Church  was  established  on  no  legal  basis,  and  was  dependent  on  the  arbi- 
trary caprice  of  a  minister ;  and  on  the  other,  that  no  external  force  was  suf- 
ficient to  repress  the  intellectual  power  of  this  development.  When  Frederic 
William  III.  ascended  the  throne  (1797),  the  edict  lost  all  the  power  it  ever 

c)  {Rohr)  Wio  Karl  Aogiut  sich  bei  Ycrketzerrangsvenuchen  gegeo  ukad.  Lebrer  beKahm. 
Hanu.  1S80. 

d)  Acten  z.  nst  KOesch.  voL  I.  jp.  4618a.    Daa  preoaa.  R.  Edict  Eine  Oeeeh.  a.  d.  18.  Jahrh.  fOr 
d.  19.  Lr«.  1842. 

e)  (  Wafd)  Ann.  d.  Pr.  Rel  Wea.  17M.  toI  I.  8t  4.       /)  Aeten  %.  nat  KOeaob.  vol  IL  p.  15488^ 
i/)  Henkt,  Btiurtb.  aller  Scbrlflen  welcbe  darcb  daa  pr.  K.  Edict  yeranlaaat  alnd.  Kiel,  1798w 

h)  Erweia  d.  himmelwelt^n  Uoteracbieda  d.  Moral  u.  d.  BeL  v.  e,  nnencbrockenan  Wabrfa«it»- 
freande.  Frkt  178S. 

i)  Ifmke,  Arch.  vol.  L  Qa.  8.  p^  Slaoi     Fafar,  Anban,  toL  L  p.  SSTml 
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possessed,  and  it  was  proclaimed  by  this  pious  king,  that  as  religion  was  ex- 
clusively an  affair  of  the  heart,  it  needed  no  compulsory  enactments,  and 
that  with  reason  and  philosophy  for  its  inseparable  companions,  he  could  not 
doubt  that  it  would  by  its  unaided  energies  maintain  its  existence  in  the 
nation.  (Ic) 

§  448.    Revolution  in  Gentian  Literature. 

The  affectionate  reverence  with  which  Gellert  (1715-69)  was  surrounded, 
notwithstanding  the  contracted  and  sickly  spirit  he  possessed,  showed  that 
the  simple  utterance  of  a  pure  Christian  heart  found  much  that  was  conge- 
nial in  the  minds  of  others.  The  admiration  also  with  which  the  first  cantos 
of  the  Messias  were  received  (1748),  could  never  have  been  awakened  if 
there  had  not  been  a  general  confidence  in  an  incarnate  God,  who  had  given 
himself  a  sacrifice  for  man.  At  the  same  time,  however,  in  which  this 
theological  revolution  took  place,  the  intellect  of  the  German  people  be- 
came much  elevated.  No  longer  unmindful  of  its  former  glory,*  nor  de- 
voting itself  to  the  pursuit  of  monstrosities  and  miserable  imitations,  its  full 
and  profound  spirit  now  awoke  to  a  consciousness  of  its  powers,  and  began 
to  form  a  polished  national  literature,  by  means  of  which  the  nation  once 
more  assumed  an  important  position  in  the  history  of  the  world,  (a)  Among 
the  leaders  in  this  intellectual  movement  were  some  who  stood  foremost  in 
the  theological  world.  Leasing  (1729-81),  who  never  aspired  to  the  charac- 
ter of  a  theologian,  but  only  to  that  of  an  amateur  in  theology,  with  power- 
ful native  talent  and  character,  threatened  to  overthrow  the  formal  principles 
of  the  old  Protestantism,  by  proving  that  Christianity  rested  not  upon  the 
Bible,  but  upon  the  internal  experience  of  men.  Although  he  entertained  a 
profound  respect  for  the  religion  of  the  people,  and  the  serious  earnestness 
of  genuine  orthodoxy,  he  annihilated  the  pretensions  of  the  Lutheran  pas- 
torate by  the  most  terrible  weapons  of  thought  and  learning,  (b)  He  was 
unwilling  to  accept  of  a  religion  on  the  veracity  and  faith  of  others,  and  by 
his  Nathan  he  persuaded  the  whole  nation  to  elevate  itself,  as  he  had  done, 
above  all  regard  for  historical  traditions.  Herder  (1744  1803),  as  long  as  he 
was  in  advance  of  his  age,  and  after  a  season  of  prophetic  youthful  extrava- 
gance, became  animated  with  the  same  enthusiasm  for  the  Scriptures  which 
he  had  felt  for  Homer  and  Ossian,  and  having  redeemed  the  gospel  of  human- 
ity from  the  dogmas  of  the  schools,  he  announced  and  gave  a  personal  repre- 
sentation of  it  among  his  fellow-men.  (e)  And  yet  this  triumphant  literature 
was  merely  a  glorification  of  the  world,  and  in  its  most  ardent  efforts  after 
ideal  excellence  had  no  very  definite  relation  to  Christianity.    From  holding 

I;)  A.  K.  Zl  1827.  N.  26. 

a)  IT.  GtUer^  d.  deutacbe  poet  Lit  a.  Klopst  Niich  ihron  ethischen  a.  reL  Oesichtspankten.  Lpa. 
1S41.    Ck)rop.  Gerrlnus  and  Yilmar. 

h)  Eine  Parabei  nebst  e.  kleioen  Bitte  a.  eventnslen  Absagungschreiben.  Anti-Goeze.  1778.  nnd 
otb.  in  the  10  and  11  v.  of  Leesing's  Schrr.  ed.  by  Laohmann^  BrL  1889.— i?dAr,  Less,  in  tbeoL  Bo- 
ziabang.  (Ktelne  tbeoL  Schrr  Schieas.  1S41.  vol  L)  Rien&cker^  vu  Less,  als  Hrsgebr.  d.  Wolfonb. 
Fragmm.  (Stud.  a.  Krlt  ISU  II.  4.) 

e)  (Cbrisa  Schrr.  Rig.  179188.  5  Samml.)  Werke  z.  Rel.  a.  Th.  e^hy  J.  O.  MutUer,  TQb.  (ISOSsa. 
12  V.)  18278«.  IS  T.  Datm  n.  Qruher,  CharacterisUk  H.  Lps.  1805.  M.  C.  t.  Berder^  Erin,  an  d. 
Leben  H.  T&b.  1S20.  2  vola.    Welmarisshcs  Herder-Album.  Jen.  1845. 
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a  seraphic  kind  of  orthodoxy,  Wieland  saddenly  embraced  a  lax  Bjatem  of 
freethinking  (after  1760),  not  only  in  matters  of  faith,  bnt  in  those  of  morals. 
Goethe  took  some  interest  as  a  poet  in  the  various  manifestations  of  the  Chris- 
tian spirit,  occasionally  he  himself  assumed  a  pastoral  style  of  address  while 
defending  practical  and  sincere  piety  principally  against  the  reckless  spirit  of 
the  innovators,  {d)  and  he  abh^rod  all  negative  criticism  with  respect  to  the 
original  authorities  of  antiquity ;  but  the  idea  of  any  interruption  of  those 
natural  laws  by  which  the  Deity  reveals  himself  to  men,  was  highly  repug- 
nant to  his  feeling  of  exclusive  sympathy  with  nature,  and  the  decoration  of 
a  single  bird  of  Paradise  was  inconsistent  with  his  views  of  the  multiplicity 
in  which  all  things  appear.  For  himself,  therefore,  he  never  felt  the  need  of 
such  a  system  as  that  of  Christianity,  {e)  Schiller  has  sometimes  used  strong 
language  respecting  the  inconsistency  of  Christianity  with  the  adoration  of 
an  independent  Ruler  of  all  things,  with  which  the  age  had  made  him  ac- 
quainted, yet  in  his  mature  years  he  himself  postponed  the  categorical  impera^ 
tive  to  the  religion  of  free  inclination,  and  perceived  the  important  part 
which  the  gospel  sustains  in  the  history  of  the  world.  His  own  hopes  of  the 
world's  salvation,  however,  were  built  wholly  upon  the  influence  of  moral 
freedom  and  beauty.  (/)  But  by  the  side  of  these  highly  endowed  children 
of  the  world,  the  prophets  also  found  a  fHendly  position  on  account  of  the 
kindred  spirit  of  enthusiasm  which  they  seemed  to  possess.  Among  these 
were :  Hamann  (1780-88),  a  powerful  child  of  nature,  and  yet  one  filled  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Scriptures,  who,  with  a  style  as  abrupt  and  fragmentary  as 
was  his  actual  life,  poured  forth  his  prophecies  agiunst  the  Babel  of  the 
Enlightenment  on  the  Spree ;  (g)  Lavater  (1741-1801),  who  with  a  magical 
versatility  of  talent  ingeniously  mingled  the  earthly  and  the  heavenly ;  (A) 
in  his  better  days,  Jung-Stilling  (1740-1817),  idyllic  in  his  style,  prowerful 
in  prayer,  and  credulous  with  respect  to  modem  miracles ;  (0  and  Claudius 
(1743-1815),  with  his  humble  and  yet  humorous  sincerity,  (it) 


d)  Brief  d.  Pastors  *  *  an  den  iicucn  P.  za  *  *  Zwo  bibl  Pragen  an  e.  LandgebtL  in  Schwaben. 
Fra^rmento. 

e)  Coinp.  e.  g.  Outhea  u.  Lav.  Brief vr.  ed.  hy  Hind^  Lps.  1S83.  and  G5tbe*s  laat  lotter  to  Aagaato 
X.  8toIberg  in  the  Urania.  1$39.  [Autobiog.  of  Qocthe,  transL  \>j  P.  Godwin,  New  York.  184d.  % 
vols.  12.    Works,  transl.  into  Engl.  Lond.  1862.  4  vols.  8.] 

/)  B.  Binder,  Scbiller  im  Verb,  t  Cbrlstenth.  Stuttg.  1889.  2  vok  Comp.  C.  UUmann  and  O. 
Schtoab,  d.  CnliQs  d.  Genius.  Uamb.  1840.  p.  Sin.  Tendency  to  CbrisUanity :  F.  J.  Giintlksr,  Sell. 
Lied.  V.  d.  Glocke.  Elbrfl  1858.  [Worship  of  Genius,  trans],  ftom  the  Germ,  of  C.  Ullniann.  Lond. 
1845. 12.  Life  of  Schiller  and  Exam,  of  Worksi  Loud.  1825.  8,  Carlyle^  Life  of  S.  Lond.  and  New 
York.  12.] 

g)  Werke,  ed.  by  RoUie,  BrL  18218s.  7  vols,  and  6  Tola.  (Naebtr.  il  Erlantr.)  v.  G.  A.  Wienwr. 
Brl  1842.  MolUr,  chr.  Bekenntnisse  u.  Zeugn.  v.  IL  MQnst  182ft.  F.  Herhtt^  BibL  chr.  Denker 
Lps.  1S80.  vol.  L     W.  Biiuer^  de  Ilara.  vita  et  Scrr.  Vrat  1842. 

h)  Geheim&i  Tngcbucb.  Von  e.  Beobachter  sr.  selbst  Lps.  177288.  2  vols.  Aoagewiblte  Schrr.  ed. 
by  OreUi,  ZQr.  1841s.  6  vols.  F.  JlerhO,  BibL  chr.  Denker.  1888.  voL  IL  <rdM«,  a.  m.  Leben. 
(Nacbgel.  W.  183a.)  vol  VIIL  p.  14288.     U.  Uegner,  Boitrr.  z.  Kenntnisa.  Lav.  Lp«L  1886. 

0  (Jogend,  JdnglingsJ.  liVandersch.  1778.)  Lebensgescb.  new  ed.  Btnttg.  1885k  (vl>L  L  d.  sAmmtl. 
Schrr.  ed.  by  GroUmann.)  Sendscbr.  gepriifter  Christen  an  J.  St  Carlar.  1888.  Schwarta^  8t  Alter 
n.  Lebonscnde.  Ildlb.  1817.  Goethe  a.  m.  Leben.  (Werke.  1829.  IS.)  vol  XXV.  p.  945.  ^aeobCt 
Brr.  vol.  IL  p.  4S7.  [Stiillng's  *' Cbndbood,''  **InteresUng  Tales,**  and  **  Pneomatology/*  have  been 
translHtod  by  Jackson.  Lond.  4  toI&  18.  Aotobiogr.  New  York.  188&  8.] 

k)  Sammtl.  W.  d.  Wandsbecker  Botben.  1774-1812.  7  ed.  Hamb.  1844.  8  toI&  16L  Oomp^  Hiat  pol 
Blatter.  1889.  foL  IV.  P.  6«8. 
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§  444.     Reformation  of  Philosopliy  in  Germany. 

a  X.  MiduUt^  Geftob.  d.  Phil  ▼.  Kant  b.  Hegel.  BrL  1887s.  S  vols.  IT.  M.  CkaXybaw^  hist 
Entw.  d.  Spec  Phil.  ▼.  Kant  b.  Hegel.  Drsd.  (1887-89.)  4  cd.  184a  [transl.  into  Engl,  by  A.  Edertheim^ 
EdinU  1854.]    JT.  Biedermann^  d.  deutsche  PhtL  ▼.  Kant,  b.  a.  unsre  Z.  Li)S.  1848. 

As  the  mind  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  highest  of  all  powers,  the  spirit 
of  the  age  pressed  most  ardently  forward  in  its  efforts  to  ascertain  its  nature. 
In  view  of  all  that  Wolf  and  Hnme  had  said,  Kant  (1724-1804)  went  into  a 
careful  investigation  of  onr  faculty  of  understanding,  and  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  we  cannot  know  things  in  themselves,  and  things  above  the 
reach  of  the  senses,  but  that  the  only  thing  certain  in  itself  is  the  moral  law, 
which  conducts  us  to  a  practical  faith  in  God  and  immortality.  He  also  ac- 
knowledged that  it  is  our  duty  to  connect  ourselves  with  Christianity,  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  a  popular  school  for  moral  education,  and  because  its 
sacred  books,  as  well  as  its  received  doctrines,  are  an  excellent  explanation 
of  the  great  object  of  morality,  (a)  Jacohi  (1748-1819)  agreed  with  Kant 
'  respecting  the  limitations  of  all  knowledge,  but  he  shrunk  from  the  direct, 
strict  way  of  reason,  which  that  philosopher  had  marked  out,  and  pointed 
out  in  a  dilettantic  and  exalted  style  the  certainty  of  those  religious  ideas 
which  are  found  in  the  sentient  part  of  man^s  nature,  and  which  neither 
have  nor  need  any  proo^^**v^e  was  himself  profoundly  studying  a  problem 
which  has  employed  the  imnv^tf  man  as  long  as  it  has  had  an  existence,  with 
the  heart  of  a  Christian  but  the  understanding  of  a  heathen,  {h)  A  theo- 
logical school  was  founded  W  Kant,  but  as  his  influence  on  philosophy  con- 
sisted principally  in  the  screntiflo  and  moral  earnestness  of  the  movement 
commenced  by  him,  some  more  popular  results  have  been  produced  in  the 
department  of  theology,  by  the  combination  of  the  critical  philosophy  with 
the  philosophy  of  faith.  Fichte  (1762-1814)  showed  that  the  ultimate  point 
toward  which  the  critical  religious  philosophy  tended,  was  faith  in  a  univer- 
sal moral  government.  But  as  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  resignation 
which  both  Kant  and  Jacobi  required,  he  conceived  of  all  existence  merely 
as  the  voluntary  creation  of  the  mind.  Having  been  accused  of  atheism  in 
Electoral  Saxony,  his  self-respect,  which  identified  his  own  person  with  the 
cause  6f  science,  led  him  to  use  an  incautious  expression  which  produced  his 
dismission  from  his  professorship  at  Jena  (1799).  It  was  not,  however,  the 
existence  of  God,  but  the  existence  of  the  world  that  he  denied ;  and  the 
omnipotence  of  the  /  in  the  religion  of  cheerful  virtue,  together  with  his 
confidence  in  the  approaching  end  of  Christianity  which  he  assumed  in  all 

a)  Krillk  d.  roinen  Veraanft  1781.  Kr.  d.  prakt  Vft  1788.  Kr.  d.  Urthellskr.  1790.  EeL 
ini&erh.  d.  Orenzen  d.  bl.  Vft  Kunigsb.  1798.  and  often.  SammtL  Schrr.  ed.  by  Ifosenkrant^  Lpa. 
16S7ai^  18  vols.  HarUntUin,  Lpe.  183Ss.  10  vols.  DietUin,  Bedeat  d.  Kant.  Phil.  fQr  d.  neucre  Th. 
(Send.  XL  Krlt  1847.  H.  4.)  [ira/»r«  Crttick  of  Pure  Season.  Lond.  1S8S.  8.  An  Analysis  of  the  C. 
of  P.  B.  Lond.  1844.  8.  Logic  with  Life,  by  Richafdwn^  Lond.  1886.  8.  Metaphyslc  of  Ethica, 
transL  by  Sempik^  Edlnb.  1886.  8.  Prolegomena  to  every  future  Metaphyslc.  Lond.  1S8S.  8.  and 
Theory  of  BeL  transL  by  Stmplf,  Edlnb.  1837.  6.  A,  F.  M.  WiUich,  The  Critical  Phil  of  Kant 
Lond.  1798.     WirQmann^  Prince,  of  the  G.  PhiL  Lond.  1824] 

h)  ffmne  &.  d.  Olaabien.  1787.  Yon  d.  gottl.  Dingen  a.  Ihrer  Offenb.  Lp&  (1811.)  1822.  Werke. 
Lpa.  ISlisi.  6  Yolai  Briefvr.  Lpa.  1825s&  2  yoIil  Briefs,  zw.  Qoetbe  u.  JacL  Lp&  ISM.  J.  Kuhtt^ 
Jac:  a.  d.  Pb.  ir.  Zeit  Mentz,  1824 
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his  speculations,  became  finally  transformed  into  the  omnipotence  of  love. 
Christianity  was  recognized  by  him  as  the  gospel  not  only  of  freedom  and 
equality,  but  of  indifference  to  the  world,  though  he  always  expressed  a  spe- 
cial preference  for  the  writings  of  John,  {c)  His  school  is  of  importance  in 
the  history  of  the  Church  only  because  it  was  an  important  point  of  progreas 
in  philosophy,  and  because  it  imparted  an  heroic  strength  to  the  human  mind. 

§  446.    nationalism  and  Sttpemafuraliim. 

StdndUn,  Gescb.  d.  R«t  il  Snpr.  Gfitt  1834L  K  B.  Ptuep,  CftOBet  of  the  Imto-nHoiMUat  Aano- 
ter  of  the  TbeoL  in  Oemumy.  Lood.  ISSSaa.  9  vote.  Amand  Sainteat  Hist  crit.  da  ratiooaUsine  en 
Allemagne.  Par.  (1841.)  1848.  m.  Aomerk.  u.  Excanen.  v.  C  O.  IHeker,  Lpe.  181T.  [A  Crtt  Hist 
of  Rstionaltsm  In  Germ.  fh>m  its  Origin  till  now.  transl.  trotq  the  French  of  Am.  Sdotes,  bj  Ji  B. 
Aard,  Lond.  1849.  8.    Art  in  Kittols  Joomal  of  BlbL  Lit  toL  I.] 

The  theology  which  now  had  the  ascendency  in  the  German  Church,  had 
avoided  an  open  rupture  with  that  which  the  Church  set  forth  in  her  creeds, 
and  yet  had  appropriated  {o  itself  all  which  it  thought  intelligible  and  useftd 
in  them.  A  living  representation  of  it  was  exhibited  in  the  person  of  the 
mild  and  venerable  Spalding  (1714-1804).  (a)  But  the  original  opposition 
which  will  always  be  found  to  exist  between  a  merely  sacerdotal  religion 
and  a  religion  of  mature  reason,  became  developed  near  the  commence- 
ment of  the  nineteenth  century  as  the  princlp^  subject  of  controversy  in 
the  Christian  world,  under  the  scholastic  nagj^Sc  Nationalism  and  Super- 
naturalism.  This,  instead  of  being  a  disci^ion  respecting  some  peculiar 
doctrines  of  religion,  referred  to  the  primary  principles  which  lie  at  its  foun- 
dation. In  general,  Rationalism  found  tb«  su{^^<^e  law  of  all  religion  in  the 
reflecting  mind,  which  it  regarded  as  a  natural  revelation  from  God ;  whereas 
Snpernaturalism  found  it  in  a  sacred  tradition,  which  was  looked  upon  as  a 
supernatural  revelation.  The  tendency  of  the  age  was  unquestionably 
rational,  and  it  was  contending  for  liberty  and  intelligible  ideas  in  opposition 
to  merely  prescriptive  usages.  But  so  far  as  Rationalism  constituted  a  dis- 
tinct school,  it  maintained  the  supremacy  of  a  sound  common  sense,  as  it  was 
defended  by  Wolf,  Eant,  and  Jacobi ;  it  appropriated  to  itself  the  natural  reli- 
gion and  earnest  system  of  morality  found  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  it  regarded 
this  as  all  that  was  essential  to  Christianity.  Every  thing  else  in  the  Bible 
it  set  aside  as  the  various  kinds  of  outward  covering  which  the  truth  assumed 
during  the  process  of  its  birth.  The  last  representatives  of  this  school  were: 
Paulus  (1761-1861),  the  influence  of  whose  character  as  an  expounder  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  his  conscientious  earnestness  in  the  formation  of  his  specula- 
tive creed,  was  precisely  the  same  in  various  directions  as  if  he  had  been  an 
avowed  freethinker ;  (b)   Wegscheider  (1771-1849),  who  as  a  didactic  theolo- 

c)  Vers.  e.  Kritik  alter  Offenb.  Kunigsb.  (1792.)  1798.  GmndL  d.  Wiseenadiaftsl.  Weim.  1791 
Appell.  an  d.  Pabl.  CL  dl^  Ihro  beigemessenen  atheist.  Aeusser.  Jena.  1799.  Anw.  z.  seL  Leben.  Bri. 
ISOe.  J.  n.  Fichtt,  J.  G.  Flcbto's  Lebcn  a.  Briefvr.  ISSOs.  2  toIa.  GotiOiB,  Werke.  vol  XXXL  p^ 
158.  Patdtu,  Skizzen.  p.  17Q8a.  J.  II.  FidiU,  Paulns  n.  Fichte.  (Freibafen.  1840^  P.  2.)  Paulas  im 
N.  Sophron.  1341.  vol.  I.  P.  1.  [Fichto's  Destination  of  Man,  The  Nature  of  the  Scholar,  The  Yoot- 
tion  of  the  Scholar,  The  Way  to  a  Blessed  Life,  and  Characteristics  of  the  Age,  hmrft  been  traoaL  and 
pnbl.  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author.  Lond.  18460B.  8.] 

a)  J.  J.  8p.  Lebensbeschr.  t.  ihm  selbst,  ed.  \>j  his  son.  HaL  1804. 

h)  Skizzen  a.  m.  Lebensgesefa.  z.  Andenken  an  mein  SOjahr.  JubiL  Heidelb.  1889.  K,A.9,  BM^ 
Hn-Meldegg,  IT.  S.  O.  Paulua  a.  a.  Zeit  Stnttg.  18&8.  9  volsw 
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gian,  (c)  together  with  liohr  (1777-1848),  a  high  oflScer  in  the  Church  and  a 
popular  author,  showed  how  this  style  of  speculation  can  he  made  consistent 
with  an  ecclesiastical  professorship,  {d)  On  the  other  hand,  Supematuralism 
abandoned  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  former  orthodoxy,  but  firmly 
maintained,  though  with  many  concessions,  that  the  historical  contents  of 
Christianity  were  a  supernatural  revelation  from  God,  and  employed  itself  in 
substituting  a  biblical  for  an  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy.  In  the  department  of 
German  literature,  the  older  Tubingen  school,  which  collected  together  out 
of  various  authors  the  mildest  views  respecting  the  writings  transmitted  by 
the  hands  of  the  Church,  {e)  appeai'ed  to  be  the  only  support  by  which  the 
cause  of  Supematuralism  was  preserved  from  an  entire  defeat.  In  the  ranks 
of  common  life,  however,  and  in  churches  of  other  countries,  this  system  was 
the  prevalent  mode  of  communication  between  ancient  and  modern  times. 

§  446.     The  Ecclesiastical  Party  in  Germany. 
BreUchneider.  d.  Uokirchlichk.  dioser  Zeit.  Gk>th.  (1820.)  1822.  A.  KZ.  1828.  N.  In. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  new  century,  the  pious  morals  and  manners 
of  the  preceding  times  had  become  seriously  impaired  in  consequence  of  the 
sudden  relaxation  of  the  former  system  of  faith,  the  unrestrained  mode  of 
life  which  the  revolution  had  produced,  and  the  universal  tendency  to  mate- 
rial or  political  interests.  The  religion  of  the  Bible  seemed  to  have  no  ele- 
ments in  common  with  the  modern  views  of  the  world,  and  the  religion  of 
the  cross  was  utterly  estranged  from  the  new  pleasures  and  glories  of  human 
society.  The  school,  as  established  by  Basedow  (1728-90),  who  attempted  in 
a  rather  awkward  manner  to  realize  the  plan  suggested  by  Rousseau,  (a)  was 
Inclined  to  assume  the  position  which  properly  belonged  to  the  Church,  since, 
instead  of  contending  against  an  innate  tendency  to  sin,  it  put  confidence  in 
the  general  goodness  of  human  nature,  and  instead  of  instructing  its  pupils 
in  the  Christianity  of  the  Catechism,  it  educated  them  as  reflecting  beings, 
by  agreeable  entertainments  and  by  pleasant  views  of  actual  life.  Pestalozzi 
(1746-1827),  on.  the  other  hand,  devoted  himself  so  thoroughly  to  his  employ- 
ment, that  in  receiving  him  to  their  affections  they  also  accepted  of 
Christ.  Q))  The  Church,  indeed,  still  possessed  the  confidence  and  love  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people ;  and  some  were  yet  firmly  attached  to  ecclesiastical 
principles,  and  scattered  blessings  all  around  them.  The  best  among  many 
of  a  similar  character  were :  Reinhard  (1753-1812),  who  presided  over  the 
Saxon  Church,  preaching  the  gospel  with  a  scholastic  and  precise  rhetoric, 
with  many  concessions  to  the  new  spirit  of  the  day,  but  with  an  earnestness 
worthy  of  the  former  times  of  the  Church,  doing  justice  to  every  order  of 


c)  Iiuititatlones  Th.  Dogm.  Hal.  1815.  ed.  &  1844 

d)  Brlefe  Q.  d.  RaUoaaliBin.  Aach.  {Zeiiz)  ISia    Krlt  Predtger-Blbl.  a.  1820. 

e)  Tab.  Zeitfich.  nntor  versch.  TiU'I  1796-40,  ed.  hj  Flatt,  S&akiDd,  Bengel,  BtendeL  Compk 
Kh«inw.  Rep.  1888.  p.  174  190. 208.  216sa. 

o)  ( JTi^tfr)  BttB.  Leben  u.  Cbankter.  Hamb.  1791. 

h)  Uanbard  a.  Oertrad.  ZOr.  (1781.)  179088.  8  vola.  Bach  d.  Matter.  Ifert  1808.  [Aatobiogr. 
Seenea  of  my  Life  at  Bergdorf  aod  Yferdun.  Load.  1880.  JEl  Biber^  Memoirs  of  P.  and  bia  Plan  of 
Bd.  LoDd.  1881.] 
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talent,  and  moderating  every  injarioos  influence  from  without ;  (c)  and  Ober- 
tin  (1740-1826),  the  pastor  of  the  Stein  thai,  and  a  Protestant  saint,  who 
showed  how  much  an  active,  fervent,  and  simple-hearted  man  can  do,  with 
the  divine  assistance,  for  the  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of  a  congrega- 
tion, (d)  But  the  educated  and  the  half-educated  classes  turned  silently 
away  from  God,  or  at  least  from  Christ ;  and  even  those  who,  like  all  truly 
exalted  minds,  had  at  least  some  longings  after  eternal  things,  congratulated 
themselves  with  the  author  of  the  Titan,  that  they  could  penetrate  much  far- 
ther into  the  Infinite  than  could  either  Peter  or  Paul,  (e)  Bectitude  of  ex- 
ternal conduct,  in  cobnection  often  with  great  self-complacency  and  easy 
conformity  to  usage,  was  now  substituted  for  justification  by  faith.  Many 
sermons  were  nothing  but  moral  lectures,  or  sought  for  the  practical  in  some 
region  far  beyond  the  province  of  religion.  The  lifeless  condition  of  the 
Church  may  be  seen  in  the  vandalism  with  which  the  old  hymns  were  muti- 
lated. (/)  Many  pious  persons,  as  well  as  freethinkers,  were  apprehensive 
that  Christianity  was  about  to  be  subverted. 

§  447.    Small  Fanatical  Partiei. 

A  strange  mode  of  divine  worship  practised  by  the  Jumpen^  a  class  of 
persons  who  sprung  up  among  the  Methodists  of  Wales  (about  1760),  now 
made  its  appearance,  and  consisted  in  a  wild  leaping  upward  in  honor  of  the 
Lamb.  This  enthusiasm  received  a  regular  form  from  Anna  Zee,  who,  in 
consequence  of  the  oppression  she  endured  in  England,  emigrated  with  her 
adherents  to  New  York.  Although  her  prediction  that  she  should,  as  the 
Lamb^s  wife,  give  birth  to  a  new  Messiah,  remained  unfulfilled  at  the  time  of 
her  death  (1782),  her  followers  continued  to  praise  God  by  chastity,  commu- 
nity of  goods,  and  by  dances  like  those  of  David  before  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant. These  Shakers  have  their  principal  settlement  in  a  few  busy  and  neat 
villages  near  the  Hudson,  where  men  and  women  lodge  in  the  same  dwell- 
ings, but  most  strictly  separated  from  each  other,  with  countenances  immova- 
ble, eyes  dull,  trusting  to  immediate  inspirations,  and  as  the  only  true  Church 
waiting  for  a  wonderful  development  throughout  the  world,  (a)    Joanna 


c)  GesUlndnisae  s.  Predigt«n  n.  s.  Blldang  s.  Prediger  betr.  Sulzb.  (1810.)  ISll.  JT.  H.  L.  FdUta, 
F.  y.  Bcinbard  oach  6.  Leben  n.  Wirkon.  Lpa.  1818ss.  2  volflb 

d)  NottcA  sar  Ob.  Par.  1826.  Straasb.  1826.  H.  Schubert^  Zuge  a.  d.  Lcben  Ob.  Nurnb.  1826.  6  ed. 
183S.  JMd.  aas  d.  Nacblaase  einra  Yivionftrs.  Lpa.  1887.  Ob.  Lcbensgesch.  n.  Gesamm.  Schrr.  zn- 
aammenffeiiteUt  v.  W.  Burckbardt,  Stuttg.  1818.  4  vola.  [Memoirs  of  J.  F.  Oberlin.  Lond.  1890. 
Mark  Wilkes,  The  Ban  de  la  Roche  and  its  Benefiictor,  J.  F.  Ob.  L<ind.  1820.  &  L.  HaUey^  Meroulrs 
of  J.  F.  Ob.  Pltteburgh.  1832.  la  /7.  Ware,  Mem.  of  J.  F.  Ob.  Boston.  1888.  12.  Artt  In  Quart 
Bev.  1831.  and  EclecUc  Rer.  1828.  In  ReL  Mag.  182&  and  Litteirs  Mn&  Pbilad.  1881.] 

e)  Brlefw.  zwischen.  H.  Voes  a.  Jean  Paul.  Ileidelb.  1888.  p.  188.  68.  [A.ati>biogr.  of  Jean.  Paul 
Rlchtery  from  the  Germ.  Lond.  and  boeton.  2  vols.  12.  E.  Lee,  Life  of  J.  P.  B.  Boeton,  1842.  2  vola. 
12.    Must  of  bis  works  are  translated.] 

/)  Billroth,  Beitr.  z.  wiasensch.  Critik  d.  hcrrsch.  Tbeol  Lps.  1681.    R.  StUr,  die  Geaangbachs* 
noth.  Lps.  1888. 

a)  Ilenke,  Rel.  Ann.  P.  1.  p.  105sa.    Archiv.  t  KGesch.  roL  L  Sl  1.    Stdudlin,'Be\tx.  vol.  Y.  fx 
899.    Duke  Berrthard,  Reise  nach  Nord-Am.  p.  ITSss.    Blatter,  t  lit  Unterh.  1888.  N.  61.  Fred.  BibL 
1844.  y.  25.  P.  6.    [Otlvin  Green  A  Seth  Y.  Welle,  Millennial  Chnrch,  or  View  of  the  Society  oaUed. 
Bbakers.  Albany.  1823. 12.     T.  Broum^  Account  of  the  people  called  Shakers.  Troy.  1812.  IS.     W.JZ 
ffaokeU,  Shakerism  anmasked,  Ac  Pittafield.  1828-12.] 
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^heoU  also  promised  the  people  of  England  that  she  would  give  birth  to 
^^^j  who  was  to  be  the  Shiloh  of  the  world,  and  made  it  the  duty  of  believ- 
'-  ^i  to  observe  the  Jewish  law,  that  they  might  receive  the  Messiah  in  a  wor- 
'     ly  manner.    Although  after  waiting  for  a  long  time  she  died  (1814)  in  her 
.elusion^  and  the  splendid  cradle  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  Mesoah 
ttill  remained  empty,  the  J^ew  Israelites  continued  till  1831  to  observe  the 
Jewish  Sabbath,  in  hope  of  the  future  Messiah,  (h)    Among  the  peasantry 
of  Norway  a  powerful  religious  movement  was  produced  by  Nielsen  Hauge 
(1771-1824),  who  felt  called  to  be  a  prophet  like  the  herdman  of  Tekoa  (after 
1796).    The  law  of  God  was  the  principal  theme  of  his  discourses,  and  he 
judged  of  others  as  well  as  wished  himself  to  be  judged,  exclusively  by  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  catechism.    Community  of  goods  was  required  only  on 
the  principles  which  he  believed  to  have  prevailed  in  the  Apostolic  Church, 
and  whatever  property  was  intrusted  to  his  hands  he  employed  in  objects  of 
general  utility.    He  became  odious  to  the  clergy  on  acconnt  of  the  suspicions 
which  his  conduct  threw  upon  their  order,  and  under  a  law  of  1741  he  was 
severely  abused  by  heavy  fines  and  a  long  imprisonment  for  preaching  with* 
out  a  license.    This  law  was  finally  abolished  by  the  Storthing  (1842),  and 
the  law  of  1845  gave  full  toleration  to  all  Christian  sects.    A  powerful  party 
liAs  sprung  up  under  Hauge*s  influence,  which  contends  earnestly  against  the 
eoclesiastical  authorities  on  account  of  the  laxness  they  exhibit  with  respect 
to  the  terms  of  salvation,  {c)    In  Sweden  the  special  need  of  family  worship 
on  account  of  the  great  extent  of  the  parishes  led  to  the  formation,  after  1808, 
of  a  party,  which  from  its  perusal  of  the  Scriptures  and  Luther^s  Postilla, 
were  called  Laesare.    Their  pious  zeal  was  proved  by  theur  Lutheran  ortho- 
dozy,  their  rigid  morals,  and  their  devotional  meetings.     A  few  zealots 
among  them  who  claimed  to  be  infallible,  on  account  of  their  possession  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  therefore  dealt  out  their  curses  upon  all,  and  especially 
upon  the  clergy  who  thought  differently  ftom  themselves,  who  burned  the 
lKX)k8  of  devotion  they  had  previously  used  because  such  works  were  useless 
to  those  who  had  the  Bible,  and  who  paid  no  regard  to  the  edicts  of  the  ecde- 
nastical  authorities  were  fined  according  to  law,  and  many  of  them  endea- 
vored (after  1846)  to  find  their  Zion  in  America.  (<f) 

{  448.     Civil  Belations  of  Protestants  under  Catholic  Governments.     Cont, 

from  §  413. 

The  indifference  which  generally  prevailed  on  religions  subjects  had  the 
effect  to  bring  about  what  the  reason  of  the  age  demanded.  From  inclina- 
tion as  well  as  from  policy,  Frederic  11,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  Pro- 
testant Germany.    As  an  individual  event  it  was  of  no  great  importance  that 

¥)  Nifm^ytr,  Beob.  a.  Keisen.  Ed.  8.  vol.  IL  p.  988&  A.  K.  Z.  1631.  N.  67.  [P.  Maihicf,  J.  Sonth- 
eote*fl  Propheck«  and  case  stated.  Lond.  1S80. 12.] 

c)  Jent  Mo^Uer  :  Arehiy.  f.  KOesch.  vol.  IL  p.  854fla.  Schubert :  Ibid,  vol  Y.  p.  887m.  Ev.  K.  Z. 
1S81.  N.  64  I884L  N.  67.  61.  {E.  Sartoey)  Oedanken  e.  SftddeatBohen  0.  d.  K.  Norw.  (Stud.  n.  Kiit 
IStf.  1I.«».) 

d)  Sehuberi :  Archlv.  I  KOesoh.  toL  IY.  p.  6840a.  Y,  mna.  A.  K.  Z.  1888.  N.  0. 1880.  N.  88.— BrL 
K.  Z.  1846.  K.  9a.  1849.  N.  4.  D.  A.  Z.  1899.  N.  167. 
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the  oppression  of  their  Protestant  subjects  bj  the  princes  of  Hohenlohe  was 
prevented  by  the  imperial  troops  (1750),  (a)  but  German  Protestantism  gained 
once  more  by  the  prond  position  maintained  by  Proaaia  a  conscioosneas  of  its 
political  power  and  security.  Joseph  IL^  full  of  philosophical  zeal  for  the 
general  rights  of  nfan,  gave  to  the  Evangelicals  in  all  his  dominions  the  com- 
plete privileges  of  citizenship,  and  the  freedom  of  a  quiet  worship  (1781).  (5) 
This  edict  of  toleration  was  not  accepted  in  Tyrol  and  Hungary.  But  the 
Hungarian  Diet  of  1791  recognized  the  religious  freedom  of  the  Protestants 
by  the  restoration  of  all  their  former  privileges,  although  the  Catholic  ma- 
jority would  never  allow  complete  justice  to  be  actually  administered  in  this 
matter,  (c)  As  late  as  1762  religious  intolerance  was  still  so  strong  in  Tou- 
louse that  sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon  the  honest  John  CaUu.  Then 
it  was  that  Voltaire  came  forward  in  defence  of  murdered  innocence,  and 
convinced  the  French  nation  that  Christianity  was  not  a  barbarous  religion, 
but  one  that  enjoined  toleration  upon  all  its  votaries,  (ft)  The  Parliament  of 
Toulouse  in  1769  recognized  the  legality  of  a  Protestant  marriage,  and  the 
civil  rights  of  Protestants  were  acknowledged  in  1787 ;  but  the  complete 
equality  of  the  rights  of  the  Protestant  with  those  of  the  Catholic  Church 
was  not  fully  proclaimed  until  the  revolution.  Napoleon  granted  the  Pro- 
testants a  Synodal  Constitution  (1802),  though  he  subjected  it  to  great  limita- 
tions  and  a  rigid  supervision.  When  the  German  empire  was  broken  up,  the 
permanency  of  the  peace  of  Westphalia  became  doubtful.  But  the  right  of 
possession,  which  had  been  acknowledged  for  years  under  it  in  the  individual 
states,  was  maintained  until  the  higher  privilege  of  a  complete  legal  equality 
was  received  and  enforced  by  Napoleon,  especially  in  favor  of  the  Catholics, 
as  far  as  the  terror  of  his  cannons  prevailed,  (e) 


CHAP,  v.— THE  PROTESTANT  EVANGELICAL  CHURCH  UNTIL  1853. 

§  449.     Development  of  Protestantism, 

OieseUr,  (p.  587.)  A.  Keander^  d.  verflossene  halbe  Jahrh.  In  a.  Verb.  d.  Gegenw.  (Deatscbe 
Zoitsch.  I  chr.  WL».  1850.  N.  \-A.)—{irundeahagen)  Der  deutscbe  Protestantismua.  Frk£  1S47.  8  ed. 
1850. 

In  times  of  extreme  trouble  and  great  commotion,  when  the  insufficiency 
of  oil  human  aid  was  evident,  the  people  sought  consolation  and  safety  in  that 
which  was  everlasting.  From  the  retirement  of  quiet  families  and  sects  a 
love  for  the  Church  of  former  days  was  openly  proclaimed.  When  the  Ju- 
bilee of  the  Reformation  was  celebrated  (1817)  the  hearts  of  the  people  were 
turned  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  and  Luther  was  looked  upon  as  something 
more  than  a  mere  hero  of  freedom.    German  theology  had  gone  forward  to 

a)  SarnnilaDg  der  bohenloblsohen  Rel.  gravaminam.  Hellbr.  1751. 
h)  naferi,  Becbte  a.  Yert  d.  Akatbolikou  in  Oestr.  Yien.  1827. 

c)  TVMtoaniM,  ReL  Besohvrerden  d.  Prot  in  Ung.  Lps.  1S8S.  p.  190«. 

d)  M6moire  de  Donat  Galas  poar  son  p^re.  1702.     V<4JUiirey  Traits  sur  la  toltomoe  k  rooea&  de  la 
mort  de  J.  Galas.  Par.  1768.  BrI.  1789.    [ffag€nbacfC{%  416)  toL  I.  Yorlea  2.] 

0)  Kl&b«r^  dlt  B«cbt  d.  dentacbaa  BondM.  Fxkt  ad.  S.  182i.  p.  84S. 
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express  the  negative  side  of  Protestantism,  with  none  to  obstrnct  its  progress 
or  embitter  it  by  opposition,  and  it  now  lost  its  interest  in  mere  negations.  In 
all  departments  of  intellectaal  effort  a  new  historical  spirit  had  been  awakened, 
and  had  drawn  the  hearts  of  men  to  subjects  connected  with  past  times.  .  It 
was  therefore  not  surprising  that  this  spirit  should  have  had  an  influence  upon 
the  common  feeling  of  the  Church.  The  old  Protestantism,  seizing  the  wea- 
pons of  the  new  age,  endeavored  once  more  to  win  the  empire  it  had  too  soon 
given  up  for  lost  While  engaged  in  conflict  with  it  the  opposition  first  ex- 
hibited its  bitterest  earnestness,  and  like  the  warrior  spirits  after  the  battle  of 
the  Huns,  they  once  more  entered  the  deadly  strife.  Many  persons  were  of 
course  p^nfuUy  wounded  in  this  contest,  and  acted  inconsistently  with  their 
own  former  course,  (a)  But  a  fresh  feeling  of  life  now  pervaded  the  Church, 
the  poetry  of  the  old  Church  hymns  was  appreciated,  (5)  the  system  of  popu- 
lar schools  was  carefully  formed  on  a  Christian  basis,  and  theology  disclosed 
her  most  ample  treasures,  especially  in  Germany.  Holland,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  America  participated  in  these  blessings  with  joyful  emulation ; 
but  England  did  so  with  caution,  and  even  resistance.  This  progress  of  the 
new  age,  however,  could  not  be  arrested ;  and  it  was  found,  therefore,  that  the 
established  forms  of  the  ecclesiastical  creeds  which  had  been  for  a  time  aban- 
doned, could  not  as  such  be  re-established.  Hence,  as  Protestantism  was 
obliged  at  some  time  to  discover  the  essential  contradiction  which  existed  in 
its  original  form,  and  to  develope  its  nature  as  the  Christianity  of  freedom, 
the  true  ideal  of  this  development  was  presented  in  the  religious  indepen- 
dence whose  power  was  rooted  in  the  Church.  But  the  perfected  idea  which 
oould  not  be  realized  by  the  age  without  many  a  severe  conflict  and  extrava- 
gance, was  exhibited  even  then  in  a  few  personalities,  types  of  the  future, 
which,  though  deeply  agitated  in  the  struggles  of  science  and  piety,  stood 
firmly  established  in  intellectual  freedom  in  the  church  of  their  fathers.  Thus 
I^himer  (1778-1828)  openly  abandoned  the  precise  letter  of  Luther's  theo- 
logical system,  but  in  the  very  spirit  and  honesty  of  that  reformer,  conducted 
the  cause  of  Protestantism,  aroused  the  common  sentiments  and  feelings 
which  had  slumbered  in  the  hearts  of  its  friends,  and  showed  in  his  polished 
and  stately  discourses  that  every  thing  truly  human  in  the  past  or  present 
should  be  considered  as  having  a  relation  to  Christianity,  (c)  In  like  man- 
ner Ih  Wette  (1780-1849)  investigated  the  Scriptures  with  an  independent 
spirit,  allowed  the  understanding  full  liberty  in  his  judgment  of  the  creeds  of 
the  Church,  and  in  morality  laid  great  stress  on  the  right  of  a  subjective  con- 
viction. He  has  also  pointed  out  with  a  Judicious  spirit  the  peculiarities  of 
antiquity,  and  the  style  of  sacred  poetry  which  the  received  doctrines  of  the 
Church  must  necessarily  assume,  that  they  may  be  accommodated  to  the  ordi- 
nary feelings  of  the  Church.  He  did  not  fail  also  to  show  how  real  Chris- 
tianity had  proceeded  in  the  form  of  the  practical  spirit  and  life  of  tbo 


a)  LitUelb0rff€rt  d.  Orftnde  d.  flreiw.  Klederl.  m.  Amtea.  NOrnb.  1886.— &<m«,  BekenDtniase  eio«fl 
Freigewordnen.  Altenb.  184A. 

b)  XC  OrOnetwn)  Die  Ocaangbnehsrefonn.  (Stattg.)  1888. 

c)  PMtM,  Txaeh.  Abriai  &  Lebens  a.  Wirkena.  Lpa.  1888L  J.  D.  Ootdh&m^  MItth.  a.  Tzseb.  1«tzten 
Amto-ond  Leideo^aliroii.  Lpn  1828>i 
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Ohnrch  without  disturbance,  throngfa  all  the  changes  of  human  speculation.  (cQ 
Above  all,  Sehleiermaeher  (1768-1884)  pointed  out  the  various  revolutions 
through  which  the  age  had  passed,  by  proving  to  the  self-complacent  party 
of  the  Enlightenment,  to  which  he  was  always  a  match  and  superior  in 
every  thing  wbich  they  regarded  as  supreme,  that  even  on  their  own  ground 
and  when  every  thing  untenable  had  been  boldly  conceded,  a  life  without 
God  and  Christian  communion  was  utterly  unsatisfying.  Having  i^nt  a 
portion  of  his  early  life  at  Hermhut,  piety  toward  the  Redeemer,  even  in  its 
peculiar  features,  was  the  predominant  trait  of  his  character.  He  was,  how- 
ever, familiar  not  only  with  Plato  but  with  Spinoza,  and  in  the  fuU  conscious- 
ness of  his  freedom,  and  with  the  highest  esteem  for  genuine  character 
wherever  he  found  it,  his  piety  was  exercised  toward  every  thing  in  the  uni- 
verse.  It  did  not,  however,  assume  a  Christian  character  until  his  own  ecclo- 
siastical  relations  were  developed.  Hence  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Reformed  Church  he  drew  from  the  living  fountain  of  nmversal  Christian 
feeling.  This  was  an  experience  acquired  in  a  domain  inaccessible  to  philoso- 
phy. And  yet  he  never  surrendered  his  rights  to  exercise  his  analytical  criti- 
cism upon  those  enactments  of  the  Church  in  which  it  had  gone  aside  from 
the  truth,  and  even  upon  those  portions  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  which  he 
regarded  as  fallible.  Those  portions  which  were  addressed  to  the  feelings  he 
held  under  the  most  absolute  control  of  the  understanding,  (e) 

§  450.     The  Philosophy  of  the  Absolute  and  its  Ramificatums. 

In  direct  opposition  to  the  philosophy  of  faith  Fichte  had  exalted  human 
knowledge  until  it  took  the  place  of  divine.  When  Schelling  (b.  1775),  start- 
ing from  this  position,  had  construed  nature  as  if  it  were  a  shadowy  reflection 
of  the  spirit,  he  became  deeply  interested  in  its  actual  living  movements,  and 
as  his  highly  gifted  mind  was  engaged  in  the  contemplation  of  them,  he  came 

d)  Idee  &.  d.  Stadiara  d.  Tbcol.  (tSOl)  ed.  by  Stleren.  Lpa.  1850.  Com.  Q.  d.  Psalmen.  Ueidlb 
1811.  8  e«L  1829.  Lehrb.  d.  hebr.  jud.  ArchfloL  Lpa.  (1814.)  1880.  Ue.  KeL  u.  TheoL  Brl.  (1815.)  1881. 
Einl  In  d.  A.  T.  Brl.  1817.  4  ed.  1S83.  in  d.  N.  T.  BrL  182&  4  ed.  1842:  Tbeodor.  o.  d.  Zwelflere  Weibet 
BtL  182S.  8  ed.  182a  LehrU  d.  Sittenl.  BrL  1838.  Die  H.  8.  tibere^t  Udlb.  (ISOtes.)  8  ed.  lS88a. 
8  V.  Exeg.  Handb.  z.  N.  T.  I8d6-ia  Das  Wesen  d.  chr.  GL  Baa.  ISIA^ActenaainniL  u.  d.  EnUaas- 
ung  d.  ProC  de  Wotte  v.  theol.  Lchraiut  za  Berlin.  Lps.  1820.  F.  LUdte^  z.  Erin,  an  de  W.  (Stnd.  a. 
Krit  1850.  H.  &)  [Ilaman  Llfo  or  Practical  Ethics,  traosL  by  &  Oaffood,  Boston,  1912. 9  t.  IS.  Tbecv 
dote,  or  the  Skeptic*8  Conversion.  Bo6ton.  1841.  2  ▼.  19.  Introd.  to  the  O.  T.  tr.  &  enlaiged  by  Tkeod. 
Parker.  Boston.  1848.  2  ▼.  a] 

e)  (Vcrtr.  Briefe  u.  d.  Lactnde.  1800.  first  pabl  In  tbe  Athenaeum  with  Yorr.  by  Gutztatt^  Ilamb. 
1885.)  Ue.  d.  Bel  Beden  an  d.  Geblldeten  unter  ihren  Yerfiebtem.  Brl.  17S^.  6  ed.  l»t&  Monoktgen. 
Brl.  1800.  6  ed.  1848.  Die  Weihnacbt&feier.  Brl.  1808.  8  ed.  1887.  Ue.  d.  sogen  I  Br.  an  Timoih.  Brl. 
1807.  Darst  d.  theol.  Studiamst.  BrL  (ISll  )  1880.  Der.  chr.  Olaube.  Brl.  (1$21&)  1S80&  2  v.  Werke 
s.  1884.  in  8  Abth.  Brief w.  ni.  J.  Gasa,  ed.  by  W.  Oara,  1852.  Deutsche  Zeitsch.  t  chr.  Wi9&  ISTA 
N.  51.  Selbstbiogr  (in  bis  26th  year)  eommunicatbd  by  Lommatzsch.  (Zeltwh.  f.  hist  Th.  185).  H.  1.) 
—Bdumffarten-Qrtuius,  (L  Schl  Denkart  u.  Yerdienst  Jen.  1884.  LOcke  Erin.  anSchl.  (Stnd.  u.  Krit. 
1^«4.  P.  4.)  SchweiUer^  8chL  Elgenthuml.  ala.  Pred.  Hal.  1884.  Thiel,  Schl.  d.  Darsf.  d.  Lltse  <>.  rfttl. 
Ganzen  anstrebend.  Brl.  1885.  F.  Delbr&ck,  Schl.  Bonn.  1887.  J.  SfhaUer,  Yorl.  0.  Schl.  Ilal  1S44. 
G.  WtUsenbonK  n.  8chl.  Dial.  u.  Dogm.  Hal  1847.  2  vols.  JHendcker,  au  Ehren  8ehL  (Stud  a. 
Krit.  1348.  H.  1.)  [Eng.  translations  of  S.  are:  Crit.  Essay  on  Luke  by  O.  ThirhviiU,  LomL  1825.  a 
Introd.  to  Plato's  DialL  by  Dodwn,  Lond.  1827.  &  Obss.  on  Sabellioa,  with  notes,  by  M.  Sh^'.rt,  \n 
Bib.  KepoA.  vol  Y.  p.  26568.  YL  Iss.  and  Outline  of  the  Study  of  Theol  with  Lacko's  RemiDisci'Ucva 
of  Schl  by  Farrar,  Edinb.  1850.  8.] 
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to  regard  the  whole  history  of  the  universe  as  the  process  hy  which  divinity 
was  developed  in  the  parallel  spheres  of  nature  and  of  mind.  In  his  suhse- 
qnent  researches  afber  truth  he  viewed  the  world  as  an  apostasy,  and  as- 
saming  that  it  was  originally  in  opposition  to  God,  he  explained  its  origin  in 
God,  and  its  distinction  from  God.  In  the  estimation  of  this  philosophy  re- 
ligion is  the  immediate  coming  of  the  deity  to  self-consciousness,  Ghnstianity 
divested  of  its  scriptural  simplicity  is  the  turning  point  of  human  history,  and 
the  system  of  Mth  which  the  Ghurch  has  formed  respecting  revelation,  the 
Trinity,  and  reconciliation,  is  the  explanation  which  it  makes  of  the  great 
problem  of  the  universe,  and  by  whict  it  expresses  its  presentiments  with  regard 
to  the  final  result,  (a)  Glosely  resembling  Schelling  in  the  reflective  and  tranquil 
manner  of  his  life,  Eeyel  (1770-1831)  assumed  that  tiie  law  of  logic  was  the 
law  of  the  universe,  according  to  which  all  opposites  are  elevated  until  they 
become  lost  in  a  higher  unity, — ^until,  in  fact,  they  become  merely  an  idea, 
which,  that  it  may  recognize  itself  as  spirit,  places  the  universe  as  an  object- 
ive reality  apart  from  itself,  and  by  constantly  thus  raising  and  separating 
new  <^po0ites  which  occur  in  the  history  of  the  world,  it  reveals  to  itself  its 
own  infinite  abundMice  of  life.  In  the  view  of  this  philosophy  the  popular 
religions  which  have  existed  in  the  world  have  been  the  several  points  by 
wMoh  the  divine  self-consciousness  has  developed  itself.  Christianity  being 
the  religion  in  which  the  unity  of  the  divine  and  the  human  is  presented,  con- 
tains the  ultimate  point  of  all  truth,  but  in  the  lower  form  of  the  idea,  as  it 
remains  eaeentially  to  those  who  see  things  at  the  stand-point  where  God  and 
the  world,  the  present  and  the  future,  remain  in  opposition,  and  general  ever- 
lasting truth  is  possessed  only  in  the  individual  facts  of  Ohristianity.  (b)  The 
personal  influence  and  manner  of  Schelling  after  the  brilliant  period  of  his 
residence  at  Jena,  was  powerful  on  society  in  the  south  of  Germany  ;  while 
Hegel,  aa  a  Prussian  state  philosopher,  even  when  idealizing  the  actual  world, 
produced  a  profound  impression  upon  the  theology,  principally  of  the  north. 
The  Rationalists  were  astonished  to  find  themselves  assailed  by  opponents 
quite  equal  to  them,  both  in  freethinking  and  in  science,  and  who  yet  gave  to 
Ohristianity  an  historical  importance  and  an  ecclesiastical  form  far  superior  to 
what  they  were  willing  to  concede  to  it.  They  therefore  accused  their  an- 
tagonists of  a  pantheism  which  concealed  its  inconsistency  with  morality  and 
religion  under  the  semblance  of  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy.  To  this  it  was  re- 
plied, that  Rationalism  was  a  stage  of  improvement  which  had  now,  with 
Kant,  become  utterly  obsolete ;  and  that  although  it  extolled  reason  as  the 
supreme  law  in  matters  of  faith,  it  had  never  attempted  in  a  scientific  man- 
ner, even  in  its  most  elaborate  works,  to  inform  men  what  reason  is,  and  what 


a)  Lit  in  MicheUi,  yol  IL  ]>.  212fl8.  A  esp.  In  Zeltschr.  £  specul.  Phjrslk.  1801.  vol  IL  P.  2.  Me- 
tbode  d.  skad  Stadiums.  T&b.  1808.  2  ed.  1818.— PhiL  a.  Rel.  1801  PhlL  Schrr.  Landsh.  1809.  Denk- 
mal  d.  Scbr.  r.  d.  gotUlcben  Dingeo.  Tab.  1818.  [Mor$fi,  Hist  &  crlt  View  of  Spec  Phil.  In  tb« 
19th  cent  (New  York.  184a)  p.  idSsai  Epit  of  the  H.  of  PhiL  transl  fh>m  the  French,  Achj  C.  & 
IhHry,  (New  York.  1841.  2  t.)  ▼.  II.  '^  1956s.] 

}>)  Lit  in  MicheUtf  toL  IL  p.  611s&  DifTereiiz  d.  Fictescben  n.  Scbell  Systems.  Jena.  1801. 
Pbinomenologie  d.  Oelsten.  Bamb.  1807.  Encyklop.  d.  phil.  Wiss.  Hdlb.  1817.  8  ed.  1831.  Yorlee^  Q. 
d.  Pha  d.  BeL  BrL  (1882.)  1840. 2  t.    Werke  ■.  1882. 17  vols.  Bounkraru,  HegeFs  Leben.  BrL  1844 
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is  its  province  in  religion,  (c)  After  HegePs  death  his  school  became  ffiyided 
into  those  who  used  an  orthodox,  and  those  who  used  a  heterodox  mode  of 
expression.  The  former  class  explained  its  theological  views  in  the  spirit  of 
its  original  mastor.  (d)  The  latter  contended  that  it  was  only  giving  greats 
distinctness  to  the  original  sense  of  its  master,  in  oppo«tion  to  the  ordinaiy 
mode  of  representation,  when  it  proclaimed  that  an  everlasting  life  exalted 
to  the  absolute  idea  is  in  fact  the  gospel  of  an  everlasting  death,  that  religion 
when  carried  to  its  perfection  by  reason,  is  only  a  God  worshipping  himself, 
and  that  a  God-man  is  one  who  never  had  an  existence  as  an  individual  npon 
earth,  (e)  Thus,  from  the  modem  attempt  to  exalt  the  old  orthodoxy,  Itas 
sprung  np  a  severe  struggle  for  the  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity, 
and  the  Hegelians  were  accused  by  the  fViends  of  piety,  of  atheism,  the  anni- 
hilation of  the  biblical  history,  the  denial  of  immortality,  and  a  hypocritical  pro- 
fession of  Christianity.  (/)  They  replied  by  reproaching  their  accusers  with 
a  shallowness  which  could  only  think  of  God  separate  fh)m  the  nni verse,  a 
selfishness  which  never  disengages  itself  from  its  own  little  I,  a  hatred  of  all 
philosophy,  and  an  apostasy  from  Protestantism,  (g)  In  some  philosophic 
researches  under  Hegel^s  direction,  and  to  carry  forward  the  system  which 
he  had  commenced,  the  proof  of  an  immortality  of  individuals,  and  of  a  per- 
sonal and  if  possible  a  triune  God,  was  attempted  on  the  basis  of  the  idea  of 
personality,  (k)  Sekelling,  himself,  was  called  (1841)  to  the  professorship  left 
by  Hegel,  that  ho  might  heal  the  wounds  which  had  been  inflicted  by  philoso- 
phy there.  He  described  the  logical  structure  by  which  his  predecessor  had 
attempted  to  complete  his  system,  as  a  mere  episode  of  that  system  by  a 
later  hand,  and  as  a  philosophy  looking  only  at  negative  results,  but  without 
power  to  escape  from  its  ideal  to  the  actual  world.  He  therefore  placed  by 
its  side  a  system  of  positive  philosophy,  which,  as  an  hypothesis  respecting  the 
play  of  antemundane  potences  assuming  in  the  actual  world  the  form  of  triid- 
tarian  personalities,  presented  some  hope  of  a  complete  union  of  science  with 
a  future  Johannic  Church.  But  the  age  had  no  taste  for  this  second  part  of 
Faust,  (i)    The  original  moderate  Hegelian  school  was  represented  by  the 


e)  E.  g.  MarKeineke,  Dogmatlk.  9  ed.  Yorrede.  Jlegd^  PhIL  d.  BeL  188L  r.  IL  pu  284,  [MortH 
(pc  4Ma&)  A  Henry  (p.  SOSsa.)  as  above.] 

d)  O.  A.  OahUr,  do  verae  phil.  crga  rel  pletate.  Ber.  1888.  O^ehd :  der  Monlsmns  des  Gedank- 
ens.  Zar.  Apol.  d.  g«genir.  Phil,  am  Orabe  ihres  Stiften.  Naamb.  188S.  Die  stebenfiUtlge  Oster- 
fh«e.  BrL  188«.    {Mot'eU,  p.  473s.] 

e)  Comp.  MicIteUt,  v.  II.  p.  637.  Die  dc  Phil  s.  Hegels  Tode.  (Die  Gegenw.  Lps.  1851.  vol.  YL 
Ch.  Buoby  la  PUiL  de  rAbsoIa  en  Allcmagne  dans  ses  rapports  aveo  la  doctr.  chr6t  MontaabaxL  ISli. 
[J/br^tt,  p.  480.] 

/)  H.  Leo,  die  IlegeNngen.  Hal  (1883.)  1839.— ^oAnis,  Boge  u.  HegeL  QaedL  1888.  Bheinw.  Bep. 
V.  XXXI.  pi  2Se& 

g)  A.  Ruge^  Preassen  a.  d.  Beaotion.  Lps.  1888.  G.  0.  MarhadK  Anftnf  an  d.  prot  DentaebL 
wider  anprot  Umtriebe.  Lps.  ISSSa  2  H.  {R  Bauer^)  Die  Posaane  d.  jCLngsten  Oerlohts  CL  Begel  d. 
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noble  indiTidoality  of  Boienhram,  and  set  up  the  motto  that  true  reason  most 
lead  to  Ohristianity,  that  Christianity  must  be  reasonable,  and  that  its  fonnd- 
en  were  the  perfect  indiyidaal  realizations  of  the  idea,  (k)  Bat  when  its 
tme  principles  were  exposed,  and  the  State  which  had  once  brought  it  into 
notice  had  withdrawn  its  favor,  it  could  no  longer  sustain  itself  against  the 
general  neglect  it  received.  Its  essential  principle,  however,  continued  to 
stmggle  in  different  departments  of  literature  against  the  various  prevalent 
^stems.  Straun  (bom  1808)  represented  the  gospels  as  a  mass  of  fragments 
composed  by  the  primitive  churches  as  the  natural  development  of  their  own 
views  and  feelings,  and  yet  he  looked  upon  Ohrist  as  the  ideal  genius  of  gen- 
nine  religion^  and  as  the  highest  form  in  which  religion  has  appeared.  He 
did  not,  however,  conceal  his  conviction  that  a  collision  was  inevitable  be- 
tween science  and  the  popular  systems  of  Christian  theology,  whose  advocates 
had  raised  the  question  whether  he  could  consistently  belong  to  the  clerical 
profession.  Hence,  when  he  was  called  to  the  theological  faculty  of  Zurich, 
the  people  rose  np  in  behalf  of  the  old  system  of  faith,  and  the  government 
of  the  Canton,  though  willing  to  make  concessions,  was  overthrown  by  a 
committee  on  religious  faith  (Sept.  6,  1889).  In  this  affair,  however,  religions 
zeal  was  made  in  some  degree  subservient  to  political  objects.  (2)  When 
Bruno  Bauer^  who  had  been  thrown  from  one  extreme  of  the  Hegelian  party 
to  the  other,  and  proudly  scoffed  at  sll  theologians,  analyzed  the  different 
gospels  as  mere  works  of  art,  originating  in  a  purely  literary  way,  and 
taking  their  form  and  materials  with  various  degrees  of  success  and  skill  from 
the  prevalent  views  of  the  people  long  after  the  events  of  which  they  speak, 
it  was  found  that  even  the  freedom  of  teaching  allowed  in  a  Protestant  coun- 
try could  hardly  tolerate  the  propagation  of  a  doctrine  which  totally  under- 
mined the  Church.  A  decided  majority  of  the  Protestant  faculties  of  Prus- 
sia whose  opinions  were  asked  was  not  obtained,  but  the  civil  authorities 
fi>rmed  their  decision  on  the  ground  of  the  views  then  expressed,  which  were, 
that  the  sentiments  maintained  in  Bauer^s  writings  were  inconsistent  with 
the  position  of  a  teacher  of  theology,  (m)  Indeed,  hb  own  advocates  pro- 
claimed that  the  new  principle  was  atheistic  and  sans-culottic,  and  that  phi- 
losophy had  given  notice  of  its  complete  secession  fh)m  the  Church,  (n)  When 
a  professor  of  aesthetics  acknowledged  himself  a  Pantheist,  and  attempted 
no  concealment  of  his  hatred  for  his  opponents,  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy 
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in  the  country  rose  in  opposition  to  the  Antiohristianity  of  Tabingen,  and  tha 
government  oensnred,  bnt  protected  him  by  a  snspendon  of  two  yean,  (o) 
Lewis  Feuerhach  having  placed  the  old,  genuine  gospel,  which  had  oonqnered 
and  despised  the  world,  in  direct  contrast  with  the  modem  system  of  pro- 
gress, declared  Christianity  a  fixed  idea,  and  all  religion  a  dream,  fh>m  whieh 
when  man  awakes  he  finds  only  himself.  His  baptism  of  cold  water  was  not 
unacceptable  to  such  youth  as  had  previously  fallen  out  with  the  notion  of 
the  divine  existence.  Qo)  Near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  an  enthu- 
siasm for  the  glorious  life  of  the  ancient  Greeks  reappeared  among  the  poets. 
The  great  German  poet,  who  had  been  profoundly  affected  by  the  world's 
mighty  convulsions,  now  proclaimed  the  new  gospel  of  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  flesh  in  contrast  with  a  Christianity  which  had  been  especially  designed 
for  the  spirit  in  its  horror  at  a  nature  peopled  with  spectres,  and  which  had 
for  1800  years  consoled  men  in  all  their  sorrows,  {q)  He  was  soon  sunsounded 
by  a  literary  circle  belonging  to  a  young  Oermany^  which  either  wished  to 
remove  the  schism  which  Christianity  had  made  known  between  God  and 
the  world  by  means  of  Christ  bom  on  earth  as  the  world's  legitimate  child,  (r) 
or  thought  that  men  would  have  been  happier  had  they  been  entirely  ignorant 
of  God,  and  hence  declared  that  the  vicars  of  heaven  were  not  needfnl  for 
the  fnost  exhilarating  et^oyments  of  existence.  {%)  This  youthful  poetry  was 
destroyed  as  it  were  in  a  night,  not  by  the  police,  but  by  the  serious  morality 
of  the  German  people.  (Q  The  more  talented  among  them  directed  their  atten- 
tion to  a  nobler  intellectual  chivalry,  and  though  the  poet  who  had  led  them, 
after  long  keeping  swine,  like  the  prodigal  son,  among  the  Hegelians,  returned 
to  his  forsaken  God,  he  never  lost  the  inclination  to  jest  at  holy  and  unholy 
things,  even  on  a  hopeless  sick  bed.  {u)  But  the  poetry  of  a  Pantheism  which 
leads  men  according  to  their  moral  dispositions  to  adore  either  the  universe  or 
themselves,  and  sometimes  to  worship  the  Son  of  God  as  a  son  of  the  people, 
has  often,  without  being  recognized  in  its  true  character,  prevailed  extensively 
among  the  half-educated  multitude,  (v)  But  as  Christianity  had  been  accused, 
in  quarters  where  poetry  had  not  joined  in  the  reproach,  of  a  secret  worship 
of  Moloch,  and  of  cannibalism  as  well  as  of  other  crimes,  it  was  resolved  that 
in  place  of  this  barbarous  and  slavish  religion  a  pure  Humanism  should  be  set 
up,  as  the  autonomy  of  the  spirit  resting  upon  its  own  authority  alone,  a  new 
religion  looking  distinctly  to  earthly  interests,  or  triumphing  over  all  religion 
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as  a  oonqnered  territory,  {w)  A  coarse  political  liberalism,  from  an  extreme 
hatred  of  the  clergy  rejected  also  the  God  whom  they  served,  that  it  might 
nave  its  own  Grod  of  this  world  and  of  freedom,  (x)  This  plan  of  a  com- 
plete niptnre  with  the  whole  historical  development  of  past  tiroes,  led  the 
nnedncated  classes  to  confound  in  one  general  mass  their  own  wants  and  de- 
sires with  the  dregs  of  philosophy.  Soon  God  was  annihilated  and  the  peo- 
ple were  deified,  patriotism  was  despised  that  all  pious  reverence  might  bo 
oblitera^d  with  it,  and  Ohrist  was  made  prominent  only  as  his  name  could  bo 
used  to  sanction  democratic  and  revolutionary  principles,  (y) 

§  461.     Orthodox  Pietism  and  its  Extremes. 

The  romantic  poetry  which  prevailed  ih  the  beginning  of  the  century  was 
a  shadowless  picture  of  the  piety  of  the  middle  ages.  Navalis  (v.  Harden- 
bnrg,  1772-1801)  found  a  religion  in  poetry,  which,  having  destroyed  its  own 
I  in  its  ardent  longings  over  the  grave  of  Protestantism,  and  over  the  ruins  of 
Rome,  indulged  in  fond  dreams  of  a  new  church  of  the  all-pervading  deity,  (a) 
The  national  feeling  which  had  been  awakened  during  the  wars  for  freedom, 
and,  after  the  victory  had  been  defrauded  of  its  natural  development,  and  re- 
pressed until  it  became  once  more  nothing  but  a  pltiftil  Germanism,  now 
longed .  to  recover  the  pious  manners  of  earlier  days.  This  longing  still  re- 
mained, even  when  a  portion  of  the  youth  had  ceased  to  hope  for  any  thing 
from  political  agitations.  A  religious  pleasm*e  was  derived  from  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  mysteries  of  nature,  and  of  the  spiritual  world,  and  fronv  an 
effort  to  break  through  the  limits  prescribed  for  man.  (b)  In  connection  with 
such  a  disposition,  the  revolution  which  then  took  place  in  the  religious  life, 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  which  regulate  intellectual  movements,  called 
forth  an  extreme  reaction  against  the  rationalism  which  prevailed  even  in  the 
third  decennary  of  that  century,  and  then  against  the  philosophizing  Anti- 
christianity*  By  means  of  conventicles  and  tracts  a  zealous  party  was  soon 
formed,  and  an  energetic  organ  of  communication  with  the  public  was  estab- 
lished in  the  Evangelical  Church  Journal  (1827).  (c)  Its  essential  character 
b  pietistic,  (jd)  though  it  is  more  liberal  and  better  accommodated  to  ordinary 
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life  than  was  the  pietism  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  has  ako  been  more 
disposed  to  enter  into  the  toils  and  honors  of  secnlar  life,  and  in  ▼ariovs  de- 
grees it  has  become  connected  with  the  old  Protestant  orthodoxy,  and  as- 
sumed its  controversial  character,  (e)  As  to  its  religions  elements  it  embraces 
the  greatest  variety,  from  the  genuine  piety  exhibited  by  Luther  or  ^>ener, 
full  of  a  joyM  faith  in  a  Gk>d  bom  of  the  Virgin,  down  through  the  several 
gradations  of  pure  party  zeal,  pride,  and  mental  imbecility,  until  we  reach 
the  hypocrisy  which  uses  the  language  of  ardent  piety  to  gain  selfish  ends,  or 
even  to  cover  the  most  criminal  designs.  (/)  Althou^  the  principal  leaders, 
whenever  they  expressed  themselves  in  a  literary  style,  oonmiitted  serious 
offences  against  the  old  Lutheran  or  Calvinistic  theology,  and  when  confessing 
their  sins  adopted  many  rationalistic  excrescences,  (g)  they  regarded  the  theo- 
logical views  advanced  in  those  systems  as  that  by  which  alone  men  could  bo 
saved,  and  all  other  views  of  Christianity,  except  some  fragments  of  truth 
among  the  Catholics  and  Snpematuralists,  as  unchristian.  It  was  on  account 
of  this  exclnsiveness  that  even  such  theologians  as  Neander  felt  compelled  to 
withdraw  from  their  connection.  They  also  erected  a  literary  inquisition,  the 
object  of  which  was  at  first  disavowed,  but  was  afterwards  acknowledged  to 
be  indispensable,  and  which,  when  it  condemned  individuals,  clothed  its  ver- 
dicts in  the  language  of  Christian  intercession.  (A)  As  a  complete  return  to 
the  position  of  former  orthodoxy  was  impossible,  without  denying  the  reality 
of  the  secular  progress  which  lay  in  the  retrograde  path,  they  pronounced  all 
these  impi:ovements  heathenish,  and  with  a  puritanical  and  stupid  assurance 
they  condemned  every  cheerftil  expression  of  genius,  (i)  and  aghed  over  the 
whole  development  of  the  Church  as  an  apostasy.  From  an  extreme  dread 
of  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  times,  those  especially  who  belonged  to  the 
higher  classes  now  turned  to  every  thing  old,  even  in  matters  of  ffuth.  The 
Church  Journal  reproached  an  honorable  clergy,  anxious  for  theif  inherited 
rights  and  for  their  country,  with  being  fiivorable  to  a  peijured  insurrection, 
and  in  the  style  of  von  Haller  (ib),  by  means  of  a  patriarchal  theory  of  state, 
advocated  the  absolute  divine  right  of  rulers,  and  yet  announced  the  over- 
throw of  a  government  favorable  to  rationalism  by  a  popular  insurrection,  as 
a  victory  for  the  cause  of  God.  (I)  Journals  of  the  same  complexion,  also,  in 
France  and  North  America,  were  in  the  habit  of  using  the  boldest  democratic 
forms  of  language  in  the  style  of  the  old  Puritans,  (m)  In  German  countries 
divines  of  a  liberal  culture  gradually  died,  almost  every  professorship  and 
ecclesiastical  office  of  an  exalted  infiuenoe  was  filled  by  persons  favorable  to 
the  new  orthodoxy,  and  those  inclined  to  free  researches  were  intimidated 
from  pursuing  theological  studies  by  the  hopelessness  of  all  such  efforts.    A 
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younger  clergy  was  therefore  raised  np,  inclined  to  the  new  party,  and  ani- 
mated by  the  energy  of  a  principle  newly  asserted,  bnt  derived  from  great 
examples  in  former  times.  The  artificial  work  of  sastainiDg  this  party  de- 
Tolved  in  Germany  upon  those  established  churches  which  were  under  Cath- 
olic guardianship,  and  after  the  suppression  of  the  revolutionary  movements 
of  1848,  it  became  a  principle  for  the  administration  of  government.  The 
Evangelical  Church  Journal  then  contended  bravely  against  the  storm, 
with  only  trifling  concessions,  and  the  few  clergymen  who  became  excited 
by  the  popular  movements  acknowledged  that  they  were  not  sustained  by 
tbeir  congregations.  It  is  not  probable,  nor,  if  we  look  at  the  whole  process 
of  German  culture,  is  it  credible,  that  the  mass  or  the  true  nobility  of 
the  German  nation  will  renounce  all  that  it  has  inherited  from  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  become  converts  to  this  precise  form  of  theological  doctrine  which 
has  always  become  most  prominent  when  its  political  objects  were  most  un- 
deniable, (n)  and  which  has  in  public  life  violated  all  obligations  and  truth. 
Still,  with  all  the  disturbance  which  this  party  has  often  caused  in  the  affairs 
of  various  congregations,  and  the  many  troubles  or  extravagances  which  it 
has  produced  in  individuals,  until  in  some  cases  they  have  been  driven  to 
madness,  it  has  been  the  means  of  accomplishing  much  good.  It  has  soft- 
ened many  obstinate  dispositions,  and  had  an  important  influence  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Church.  It  has  strengthened  the  confidence  of  the  Church 
in  her  possession  of  a  form  which  is  primitive  and  divine,  brought  to  light 
the  defective  natiure  of  modem  Supematuralism,  introduced  new  investiga- 
tions of  subjects  which  would  otherwise  have  been  too  hastily  given  up, 
denounced  many  an  exhibition  of  a  narrow  superficial  spirit  which  obtained 
favor  under  the  garb  of  reason,  and  by  way  of  warning  has  shown  what 
most  be  the  result  of  a  zeal  for  the  mere  externals  of  a  system  which  has  now 
passed  a^y.  Only  a  few  isolated  instances  occur,  in  which  this  pietistio 
spirit  could  not  find  satisfaction  in  the  ordinary  ecclesiastical  connections,  or 
has  assumed  any  extraordinary  appearances.  Among  the  Suabian  tribes  these 
excited  persons  seized  upon  some  peculiar  sentiment  of  some  eminent  eccle- 
siastical teacher,  or  induced  some  individuals  to  become  their  advocates 
among  the  people.  Their  disposition  was  in  some  instances  melancholy,  and 
in  others  cheerfuL  Although  in  this  region  also  the  clergy  generally  adhered 
to  ancient  usages,  many  innovations  had  been  made  in  their  mode  of  instruc- 
tion, in  the  liturgy,  and  in  the  hymn-book.  The  opposition  therefore  be- 
came distinctly  organized,  and  a  few  Separatists  refused  to  perform  their 
ordinary  ecclesiastical,  and  even  their  civil  duties.  Punishments  and  force, 
in  some  instances  carried  so  fur  as  to  take  persons  by  violence  to  the  Church, 
were  of  course  in  vain.  The  civil  authorities  in  Wurt^mberg  finally  permit- 
ted those  who  were  discontented  to  assemble  in  a  congregation  at  Komthal 
(1818),  with  a  peculiar  ecclesiastical  and  civil  constitution  conformed  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  type  of  the  apostolic  Church,  but  imder  the  inspection  of 
the  civil  authorities,  {o)     Others  wandered  away  (after  1805)  to  North 

«)  E.  g.  Oompu  A.  K.  Z.  1861.  N.  80. 

0)  ArebiT  t  KO.  toL  IV.  p.  488aB.    &  C.  Kajif^d,  Wftitcmb.  Briidergemeinden  in  Kornth.  o. 
WilheliiMdor£  Btattg.  1889.  BrL  A.  K.  Z.  1848.  N.  82. 
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America,  where,  nnder  the  name  of  ffarmonists^  they  formed  a  oommni 
near  Pittsbnrg,  in  which  the  peasant  Bapp  (d.  1847)  exercised  a  patriarc 
authority.  As  the  society  professed  to  hold  their  property  in  common, 
whole  direction  of  it  was  committed  to  him.  Even  marriages  could  not 
formed  without  his  consent.  (/?)  The  peace  of  the  original  congregation  was 
turbed  (1881)  by  Bemhard  Mtkller  {Proli)^  who  had  formerly  lived  in  splendo 
Offenbach,  had  predicted  a  spiritual  universal  monarchy,  and  when  threate 
with  a  legal  investigation,  had  gone  to  America.  There  he  had  been  recei 
by  Rapp  as  a  propl\et,  and  promised  the  younger  men^bers  of  the  associal 
with  a  true  community  of  goods  and  liberty  of  marriage.  Rapp  was  obli 
to  purchase  a  separation  for  a  large  sum,  with  which  Proli  laid  the  foundal 
of  his  New  Jerusalem,  and  then  called  upon  all  believers  to  hasten  thithei 
escape  the  vials  of  divine  wrath.  But  when  the  money  was  all  spent, 
vicegerent  of  God  announced  that  each  one  might  escape  as  he  could  (1888). 
Edward  Irving  (1792-1884)  was  a  Presbyterian  preacher  in  the  Caledoi 
chapel  in  London,  with  a  powerful  fancy  .and  a  wild  antiquated  style  of  1 
guage,  with  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  ancient  prophets,  as  well  at 
that  of  Byron  and  Shakspeare.  He  soon  became  the  favorite  preacher  of 
higher  classes,  for  he  contended  against  the  wisdom  of  the  age,  which  he  i 
was  elevating  the  fallen  archangel  Liberalism  above  Christ  the  morning  s 
When  bis  mind  became  absorbed  in  the  doctrine  that  the  Son  of  Grod  assui 
our  ttif{ful  nature,  although  without  detriment  to  his  holiness,  the  fashioni 
world  began  to  forsake  him.  His  extreme  longing  and  praying  for  the  spi 
ual  gifts  which  had  been  afforded  to  the  apostolic  Ohurch,  as  the  signs  of 
approaching  kingdom  of  Christ,  seemed  at  last  to  call  them  forth.  As  in 
mer  days  at  Corinth,  individuals  spoke  with  tongues,  in  unintelligible  exp 
sions  of  a  religious  ecstasy  mingled  with  exclamations,  which  generally  clc 
with  prophecies  (1881).  The  Scotch  Presbytery  excluded  him  from  the  C 
donian  chapel  on  account  of  these  disturbances  of  public  worship  (1882), 
by  a  decision  of  the  General  Assembly  he  was  deposed  from  the  ministry 
doctrinal  errors.  He  now  established  a  church  of  his  own,  (r)  but  in  coi 
quence  of  a  new  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  a  re-establishment  of 
those  ecclesiastical  offices  which  were  instituted  in  the  apostolic  age, 
soon  denied  its  original  founders,  and  arranged  itself  under  twelve  apos 
and  an  order  of  prophets.  This  constitution  was  established  not  merely 
the  present,  but  for  all  future  times,  and  the  body  thus  constituted  claimed  t< 
the  true  Church  delivered  from  its  past  corruptions,  and  adorned  for  the  sec 
advent  of  its  Lord.  In  England  this  movement  met  with  but  little  succ 
but  in  Geneva  a  class  of  persons  inclined  to  such  extravagances  became 
turbed  by  it,  and  an  accomplished  orator  connected  with  the  German  ort 

i>)  A.  K.  Z.  1882.  N.  9. 1828.  N.  87.  Ji  Wafffier,  Oesch.  d.  IXannonlegeflellsch.  Walblngon  : 
D.  A.  Z.  1847.  N.  251.  868.  Brl.  K.  Z.  1860.  N.  49. 

9)  A.  K.  Z.  1882.  N.  6&  188^  N.  186.  Der  Wandermann  d.  19.  Jhh.  from  the  EngL  of  Kr 
burg.  Han.  188a  C.  v.  Bonnhortt,  8chllderang  d.  Abcntheorere  ProlL  Frkt  1884.  IWinebrem 
Kel.  Denominations  In  the  U.  8.  (Harrisburg,  1849.)  p.  9.] 

r)  Jf.  Ilohl,  Bruchst  a.  d.  Leben  a.  Schrr.  Irv.  &  Oall.  1889.  Ev.  KZ.  1889.  N.  889B.  Vlwk  o 
1887.  N.  5486.  AcU  hiat  eoe.  1887.  p.  7980a.  [Jcmim,  Biog.  Sketch  and  Sennons  of  Ed.  Irr.  I 
1885.  &] 
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dox  and  {rfetistio  sobool  embraced  its  prinoiples.  («)    Attaching  themselves  to 
this  school,  the  angels  and  vice-angels  of  the  new  Ghnrch  founded  a  few 
chapels  in  Northern  Germany,  with  a  great  display  of  primitive  forms.    (One 
of  these  established  in  Berlin  was  closed  in  1851.)    Their  followers,  however, 
hever  hemtated  to  receive  the  sacrament  in  the  established  churches,  on  the 
ground  that  their  general  Ohurch  was  to  be  gathered  irom  all  existing 
sects.  (0    On  the  other  hand,  those  appeals  which  were  sometimes  heard  in 
a  few  Swedish  parishes  (1841-48)  among  the  young  people  of  both  sexes,  and 
even  among  children,  were  only  simple  and  often  affecting  calls  to  repent- 
ance, pathetically  spoken  or  sung  in  the  Scriptural  language  of  the  Ghnrch. 
Those  who  were  about  to  utter  them  were  at  first  seized  with  a  violent  pain 
in  their  heads  and  hearts,'  accompanied  with  an  extreme  agony  on  account 
of  sin,  and  others  were  a£fected  in  a  similar  way  by  imitation  and  communi- 
cation with  each  other.    But  with  the  exception  of  some  who  counterfeited 
these  things  by  imitation,  the  speaking  was  generally  involuntary,  and  the 
speakers  were  unconscious  of  what  they  uttered,  in  the  midst  of  convulsions, 
faintings,  and  visions.   The  country-people  were  much  edified  by  such  scenes, 
and  took  offence  at  what  they  regarded  as  attempts  to  drive  away  the  Holy 
Ghost  (Joel  8,  Is)  by  medicines  for  the  body,  (u)    Although  in  other  places 
a  love  of  sin  was  sometimes  concealed  under  the  profession  of  extraordinary 
degrees  of  grace,  (v)  there  are  no  instances  of  positive,  sanguinary  or  lascivi- 
ous excesses,  except  where  the  authors  of  them  passed  from  this  general  class 
into  other  sects.    Margaretta  Peter^  the  daughter  of  a  peasant, in  WildetM- 
pueh^  of  the  canton  of  Zurich,  became  powerfully  excited  by  her  intercourse 
with  persons  professedly  awakened,  and  by  tracts  of  an  enthusiastic  charac- 
ter, tin,  in  her  anxiety  for  the  spiritual  salvation  of  the  world,  she  looked 
forward  to  the  occurrence  of  extraordinary  events.    Her  intellectual  energy 
and  decision  of  character  induced  many  pious  persons  of  the  surrounding 
country  to  honor  her  as  a  saint,  and  even  the  consequences  of  a  night  spent 
in  adultery  did  not  destroy  her  confidence  in  herself.    This  feeling  of  her 
own  importance  induced  her  with  her  followers  to  contend  with  Satan,  by 
means  of  carnal  weapons,  to  have  her  own  believing  sister  slain,  and  with 
wonderful  heroism  to  have  herself  crucified,  according  to  what  she  deemed  a 
divine  command,  that  she  might  save  thousands  of  soub  by  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  once  more  in  her  person  (1828).  (w)    It  was  rumored  in  Kunigshurg 
that  two  clergymen,  who  professed  the  exclusive  kind  of  Ohristianity,  had 
introduced  shameless  mysteries  into  a  pietistic  circle.    The  legal  investigation, 
which  was  attended  with  great  difficulties  on  account  of  the  distinguished 
persons  accused  (after  1885),  brought  nothing  to  light,  except  that  sensual 

•)  ThUrtch,  Yorleaa.  fi.  Kftth.  n.  Prot.  1846.  2  Abth.  [KHng,  Thiench.  (Stad.  ti.  Krlt  1849.  H. 
1.)    O,  Rtich^  d.  IrTingUm.  n.  s.  reL  Ch«rakUir.  (Ibid.  p.  198a8.)   Ev.  K.  Z.  Deo.  1847.  «nd  Jan.  1848.] 

Q  Ue.  d.  Batb8eblaa&  Oottes  m.  d.  Erde.  SchAffh.  Frkt  1844s.  8  Tola.  J.  Hooper,  d.  EntrQekang 
XL  YenrftDdl  d.  lebenden  HelHgen.  Bri.  1847.  Actenst&cke  d.  Mintst  d.  geistL  Angeleg.  BrL  1860.  p. 
Mm.— Tbolaek*k  Lit  Anz.  1848.  N.  81.  BrL  K.  Z.  1849.  N.  88.  78. 1800.  N.  18. 

«)  Die  Predlgrt-Knmkh.  (with  the  Liter,  in  Brunai  Hep.  1845.  vol  IIL  pc  170.  870n.)  £y.  K.  Z. 
164S.  N.  60b.  Cr.  184&  M.  1«m.  Brl.  K.  Z.  1847.  N.  ISs. 

«)  SbelBW.  Rep.  188Bi  toI  X.  p.  4S. 

w)  J.  L,  Mtym'^  Behwlrm.  Qreaelaoenen  In  Wildensp.  ZOr.  8  ed.  1884  A.  K.  Z^  188&  N.  8&  41b. 
tOSL  Ey.  K.  Z.  1881.  K.  SIml 
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passions  bad  been  ezdted  under  the  forms  of  deyotion,  in  order  to  regain  the 
innocence  of  tbe  original  Paradise.    It  also  appeared  tbat  the  preacher  Ebel 
(b,  1784),  as  the  highly  privileged  chief  nature,  had  exercised  a  de^)otac 
control  over  tbe  consciences  of  the  others,  and  that  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  their  £uth  was  a  philosophic  fancy  produced  by  a  pious  but  eccentric 
being  named  Schoenherr  (1771-1826),  respecting  the  origin  of  the  universe 
from  the  mingling  of  two  primordial  beings  of  a  spiritual  and  sensuous  na- 
ture as  Eloahs.  (2)    In  Saxony ,  was  Stephen  (1777-1846),  the  pastor  o(  a 
Bohemian  church  in  Dresden,  a  stranger  and  an  enemy  to  the  polite  litera- 
ture of  the  age,  but  familiar  with  the  Scriptures  and  the  old  Church  of 
Luther,  «who  knew  well  how  to  excite  ordinary  minds  by  his  simple  and  im- 
pressive eloquence,  and  to  rule  them  vrith  keen  intelligence  and  firm  decision. 
He  became  a  centre  for  pietistic  Lntheranism,  at  that  time  new  in  this  region, 
but  propagated  there  by  means  of  young  clergymen  and  foreigners.  Wherever 
it  prevailed,  every  natural  bond  was  relaxed  for  its  exclusive  interest.    Wh^i 
the  government  (after  1880)  ceased  to  favor  this  class  of  persons,  and  Ste- 
phen found  himself  threatened  with  prosecution,  professing  to  speak  by  divine 
direction,  he  commanded  his  followers  to  leave  the  country,  as  they  could  not 
there  maintain  the  Lutheran  faith  in  its  purity,  nor  transmit  it  to  their  pos- 
terity.   Most  of  the  clergymen  who  had  been  connected  with  his  society  now 
renounced  his  doctrines,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  identical  with  ancient 
Donatism,  and  enjoined  a  flying  from  the  cross.    Others  followed  Stephen 
with  aboat  six  hundred  members  of  their  congregations,  in  the  autumn  of 
1838,  from  what  they  considered  as  the  land  of  Egypt  to  North  America. 
When  he  had,  as  their  bishop,  established  a  system  of  unlimited  despotism 
both  in  spiritual  and  secular  affairs,  he  too  soon  gave  a  loose  rein  to  his  licen- 
tious passions.    No  sooner  was  his  scandalous  conduct  made  known  by  means 
of  women  who  had  fallen  or  been  abused  by  him,  than  his  government  was 
at  an  end.     After  his  deposition  and  expulsion  (May,  1889),  the  clergy  at- 
tempted to  seize  the  reins  of  power,  but  the  ideal  of  a  Wittenberg  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi had  become  nearly  effiiced  from  their  minds,  and  the  better  class,  on 
witnessing  Stephen^s  fall,  became  conscious  of  their  own  guilt.    They  firmly 
adhered  to  Lutheranism  as  the  only  true  form  of  Christianity,  and,  after  a 
long  period  of  distraction,  those  who  survived  formed  a  general  connection 
by  a  synod,  but  maintained  a  bitter  controversy  with  those  clergymen  who 
were  exiles  for  the  same  faith,  (y)  , 

§  452.     Undecided  Controtersies  letween  Old  and  Neui  Protestantism. 

The  controversy  which  had  previously  been  maintiuned  principally  on 
scientific  principles,  and  with  an  acknowledgment  of  a  conmion  Christian 
ground  between  Rationalism  and  Supematuralism,  was  now  so  iai  changed 


(r)  A.  K.  Z.  1885.  N.  177.  Er.  K  Z.  1836.  N.  10.  {A.  F.  v.  Weffn^m)  ZaverL  Mittb.  (L  Schonh. 
Lebcn  u.  Tbcos.  sowie  Q.  d.  sectir.  Umtrlebe  za  Kunigsb.  (Zeitsch.  I  btot  Tb.  188a  P.  2.)  Kngsb. 
1889. 

y)  L.  P.  LUikemtUUr,  Lebren  u.  Umtiicbe  d.  Stepbantoten  Altenb.  18SS.  G,  PUiatner^  dlo  Fanatt- 
ker  Iin  Muldenthale.  Altenb.  1889.  L.  Fischer,  d.  falscbe  Mfirtjrertb.  Lp&  1889.  («.  Polmu)  Die  Alt 
Helnnng  a.  Steph.  Ibid.  1840.  C  JK.  VehUy  d.  Stepbanscbe  Anawaaderong.  Diad.  184a  BiL  K. 
Z.  1841.  N.  7.  88.  8«.  1840.  N.  85.    ITatte,  melsn.  KGescb.  Lpa.  1847.  vol.  IL  p.  SSe.  410811 
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that  it  was  carried  on  among  the  common  people,  and  was  a  contest  for  the 
very  existence  of  the  Ghorch.  It  was  also  so  arranged,  that  on  one  side  were 
inv^olvcd  many  principles  of  Christian  freedom,  and  on  the  other  those  of 
ecclesiastical  piety.  Many  irrelevant  matters  were  introduced  into  the  de- 
bate. The  Church  party  brought  forth  a  murderer,  who  confessed  that  his 
rationalism  had  been  the  occ^on  of  his  crime ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  it 
was  obliged  to  hear  its  religious  conversions  ridiculed,  and  to  see  many  pain- 
ful' things  in  the  domestic  life  of  its  members  held  up  to  public  gaze,  (a)  The 
true  ground  of  the  contention,  however,  was  the  revolution  taking  place  in 
public  feeling.  Even  a  liberal-minded  statesman  expressed  a  wish  ^^that 
about  a  dozen  Rationalists  might  be  placed  extra  statum  nocendiy  (b)  On 
the  part  of  the  Rationalists,  a  new  symbol  had  been  brought  forward,  which 
the  orthodox  declared  to  be  inconsistent  with  a  standing  in  the  Church,  (c) 
1.  Glaus  Harms  of  Kiel  (b.  1778),  an  imaginative,  popular  preacher  of  the 
old  ecclesiastical  school  of  piety,  and  endowed  with  a  remarkable  facility  of 
expression,  {d)  celebrated  the  Jubilee  of  the  Reformation  by  propounding 
ninety-five  new  theses,  in  which  the  doctrines  of  the  total  depravity  of  man 
and  the  indispensable  necessity  of  faith  were  maintained  in  opposition  to  the 
unbelief  and  rationalism  of  the  age.  The  various  forms  in  which  these  were 
opposed,  revealed  how  utterly  foreign  this  system  of  faith  was  to  the  temper 
of  the  age,  and  how  far  even  those  who  at  first  seemed  pleased  with  this 
attack  upon  the  contemporary  spirit  had  embraced  Pelagian  sentiments,  and 
were  estranged  from  the  doctrines  of  Luther.  The  power  of  the  orthodox 
party  became  gradually  established  in  Holstein,  and  its  adherents  found  con- 
solation in  the  Oath  of  17C4,  which  avowed  a  strict  adherence  to  the  original 
Confesdon  of  Augsburg,  while  the  more  liberal  interpreters  of  the  Scriptures 
appealed  to  the  Agenda  of  1797,  and  a  series  of  legal  enactments  put  forth 
since  that  time  in  the  same  spirit,  {e)  2.  In  Denmark^  the  new  Theology 
had  been  quietly  propagated,  when  Prof.  Clausen^  in  a  clear  and  learned 
work  iii>on  the  conflicting  opinions  prevailing  in  the  churches,  pointed  out 
the  spirit  of  Protestantism  as  the  proper  independent  development  of  the 
religious  spirit.  (/)  On  the  other  hand,  Qrundttig^  a  man  of  a  poetical  tem- 
perament, well  versed  in  the  ancient  history  of  his  country,  violent  and  yet 
liberal  in  his  disposition,  in  the  name  of  the  Church  protested  against  the 
positions  taken  in  that  work,  and  maintained  that  Clausen  had  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  &U  those  who  were  hostile  to  the  word  of  God,  and  that  his 
Protestant  Church  was  merely  a  self-constructed  castle  of  pleasure,  and  a 
temple  of  idols.  When  he  was  brought  before  the  civil  courts  to  answer  for 
these  assertions,  he  resigned  his  pastoral  ofiice,  and  was  condemned  for  libel 


a)  A.  K.  Z.  18SS.  Lit  BL  N.  77.  Ev.  K.  Z.  1830.  N.  100.  40.  (Beriobt  fi.  d:  Umtriebe  d.  Frdmm> 
ler.  in  Ilallei  Alt^nb.  1880.) 

V)  FreitL  V.  Stein  an  Otgern.  Stuttg.  ISSd.  p.  804.  815.  84d. 

e)  RShr^  Orand-  n.  Olaabens-Sitze  d.  ev.  prot  K.  Neost  (1882.)  8  edv  1848. 

d)  Stad.  n.  Krlt  1S88.  P.  8.    K.  Harms,  Lebensbescbr.  v.  ibm  selber.  Kiel,  1861. 

e)  Schrddter,  Archir  d.  Hamuchen  Thesen.  Alton.  ISia  Ev.  K.  Z.  1829.  N.  69.  8088.— /£e«Ao0r 
K.  iL  Scbolblatt  &  1844.  Norddeutsche  Monatsscbr.  zur  Furder.  d.  freien  Protestant  a.  1845.  Compb 
n«rL  'K.  Z.  1S46.  N.  103.  Ev.  K.  Z.  184d.  N.  22. 

/)  KsthoUcisol  og  Protest  KlrlceforfeDiog,  Lfire  og  Bitoa.  E;>dbenh.  1826.  8  Tola,  libem.  v.  FrU$^ 
Venct  1948a.  8  Tola 
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(1826).  The  orientalist  Lindberg  aoensed  Clausen  of  the  Tiolation  of  his 
ordination 'VOWS,  and  held  every  person  responsible  for  the  consequences 
*^  who  were  witnesses  of  the  cormpting  inflaence,  withont  opposition  to  it" 
For  this  he  was  accused  of  an  attempt  to  excite  discontent  against  the  gov- 
ernment, but  was  acquitted  in  the  courts  of  justice  (1880).  Although  this 
party  obtained  but  little  public  favor,  it  was  much  promoted  by  the  holding 
of  conventicles,  and  at  last  Gmndtvig  received  permission  to  hold  ser- 
vices for  divine  worship  (1882).  A  leader  of  the  opposition  in  the  Diet  then 
endeavored  by  some  liberal  means  to  get  the  control  of  this  church  of  the 
people  for  himself  alone,  and  vented  his  rage  against  every  thing  of  German 
origin,  (g)  8.  In  an  academic  disputation  at  LeipHc^  it  was  asserted  that  the 
Rationalists  were  actually  dismissed  from  the  Church.  This  assertion  was 
afterwards  modified,  and  it  was  said  that  they  were  bound  in  conscience 
voluntarily  to  leave  the  Church,  but  in  the  replies  it  called  forth,  even  thb 
was  shown  to  be  inconsistent  with  Protestantism  and  with  Christianity 
itself,  {h)  But  the  object  of  its  authors  was  more  perfectly  discovered  by 
an  article  in  the  Evangelical  Church  Journal,  in  which  Gesenins,  the  distin- 
guished founder  of  the  modem  school  of  oriental  literature  in  Germany^  and 
Wegscheider,  were  denounced  for  ridiculing  Christianity,  and  for  peryertiag 
the  minds  of  the  youth.  Though  this  article  was  evidently  designed  to 
induce  the  civil  authorities  to  interfere  in  the  case,  nothing  but  an  admoni- 
tion addressed  to  public  teachers  in  general  was  ever  put  forth  from  that 
quarter,  and  not  only  the  assailed  professors,  but  the  most  highly  esteemed 
writers  and  speakers  in  behalf  of  nearly  the  whole  body  of  Protestant 
divines,  protested  against  such  a  turn  of  the  controversy,  and  advocated  the 
freedom  of  scientific  discussion.  On  the  part  of  those  who  had  raised  tbe 
complaint,  it  was  said  that  the  freedom  of  instruction  claimed  was  nothing 
but  oppression,  when  its  bearing  upon  the  congregations  was  regarded,  and 
that  the  Church  could  not  endure  that  its  future  pastors  should  be  taught  tbe 
very  reverse  of  what  they  were  afterwards  bound  to  preach.  (/)  4.  In  Eette- 
CoMcl^  the  orthodox  party  lost  its  political  support  when  the  ministry  of 
Hasscnpflug  was  overthrown.  When  the  government,  in  concert  with  the 
consistories,  imposed  upon  ministers  about  to  be  settled  the  obligation  to  con- 
form themselves  to  the  Scriptures,  "  with  a  conscientious  regard  to  the  au- 
thorized standards  of  faith"  (1838),  a  learned  and  practical  jurist  came  for- 
ward at  the  bead  of  a  party,  demanding  the  very  reverse.  To  save  the  unity 
and  even  the  legal  existence  of  the  Evangelical  Church,  which  he  believed 
would  bo  endangered  by  an  arbitrary  change  in  the  existing  law,  Bielell  de- 
manded that  an  authentic  interpretation  should  bo  given,  according  to  which 


ff)  Ev.  E.  Z.  1827.  N.  5K  1829.  N.  55a.  1830.  N.  97sa.  104  1881.  N.  609a.  188S.  N.  49ml  A.  K.  t 
1828.  N.  193.  1880.  N.  49. 1881.  N.  42ss.  1832.  Lit  Bl.  N.  101.  1881  N.  111.  Stnd.  u.  Krit.  ISM.  P.  4. 
p.  9969A.    jRudelbach  in  d.  Zeltsch.  f.  lath.  TheoL  1841.  P.  1.— BrL  K.  Z.  1840.  N.  90. 

fi)  Ilahn  :  de  retlonalismi  vera  indole.  Lpa.  1827.  And.  ey.  K.  zanichst  in  Preoaaen  n.  Saebaen.  Lp& 
1827.  (  Volkmann)  Dm*  Rationalist  kein  ev.  Christ  L.  1828.— (/Tixaa)  Die  Leipz.  Dispatation.  Lp&  l^'* 
Krug,  phll.  Gntachten  In  Saohaen  d.  Rat  n.  Supern.  Lpa.  1S27.  {Clemen)  Licht  o.  Sdiatten.  Lpa  1827. 
*  i)  Ev.  K.  Z.  1830.  N.  5a.  15.  18s.  84.  548.  69.  69.  84aa.  94b.  A.  K.  Z.  1881.  N.  9.  Yota  b/Bret- 
achneider,  Neander,  Ullmann,  Schott,  B.  Craslna,  Sebnltz,  Collo.  n.  a.  On  the  other  aide:  ^ai''- 
bach,  d.  Wesen  d.  Rational  Lpai  188a 
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tlie  anthorbsed  confessions  shonld  be  acknowledged  to  be  in  substance  the 
standard  of  doctrine.  Henhel  declared  that  the  Avgnstana  was  as  aatborita- 
tive  as  the  Carolina^  and  appealed  to  an  assembly  of  his  fellow-citizens  (Ang. 
14, 1889),  which  presented  a  petition  to  the  electoral  princes,  praying  for 
some  explanation  which  should  tranqnillize  the  public  mind,  and  for  the  oour 
vocation  of  a  general  synod.  By  these  means  they  hoped  that  all  aathoritative 
creeds  might  be  abolished,  that  the  doctrines  preached  by  the  clergy  might 
be  made  negatiyely  dependent  upon  the  will  of  their  congregations,  and  that 
all  parochial  compulsion  in  these  matters  might  be  taken  away.  But  not 
only  the  yiews  of  the  government,  but  the  sentiments  of  the  people  were 
opposed  to  both  these  demande.  When  Hassenpflug  undertook  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  Old  Hessia  (1850),  the  ancient  form  of  oath  was  introduced,  and 
every  thing  received  the  precise  ecclesiastical  coloring  of  the  old  Covenant 
of  Fidelity  (Treubunds-Farbung).  (k)  5.  In  8axe  Altenburg^  a  Oonsistorial 
rescript  was  addressed  (Nov.  18,  1888)  to  the  Ephori  of  Ronneburg,  in  which 
the  emigration  under  Stephen  was  traced  to  the  dissatisfaction  produced  by 
an  unauthorized  mode  of  performing  parochial  duties,  and  the  preachers  were 
admonished  to  instruct  their  people  in  the  essential  and  ftmdamental  doc- 
trines of  Christianity.  The  explanation  of  this  document  by  persons  from 
without,  provoked  the  patriotic  spirits  of  a  few  clergymen  to  a  lively  oppo- 
sition. The  opinions  of  four  theolo^cal  faculties  were  solicited  by  the  gov- 
ernment, with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  consistory  and  its  opponents. 
The  only  reply  favorable  to  a  rigidly  orthodox  sense  was  sent  by  the  faculty 
of  Berlin,  and  even  that  body  was  by  no  means  unanimous.  As  these  opin- 
ions were  published  with  a  noble  confidence  by  the  govemmei^t,  and  every 
attempt  at  legal  proceedings  on  the  subject  was  suppressed,  the  minds  of  the 
people  were  tranquillized.  (J)  6.  In  Hamburg^  an  excitement  was  created  by 
an  attack  by  some  Pietists  in  a  literary  publication  upon  what  was  called  the 
pretended  Christian  life  of  the  multitude,  and  upon  Rationalism,  which  was 
denominated  a  snake  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  (1889).  When  two  candidates 
presented  themselves,  and  an  opportunity  was  thus  ^ven  for  an  attack,  the 
party  fSavorable  to  the  old  faith  used  all  the  means  which  could  be  employed 
in  a  free  state  to  procure  their  r^ection,*on  the  ground  that  they  had  vio- 
lated their  oaths.  But  when  they  declared  that  they  would,  as  hitherto,  con- 
form according  to  their  conscientious  convictions  to  the  Bible  and  the  Cate- 
chism, both  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  authorities  were  satisfied,  since  it 
oould  not  be  denied  that  the  usage  of  a  half  century  was  in  opposition  to  the 
l^gal  authority  of  the  symbolical  books.  One  pietistio  candidate  was  sus- 
pended until  he  should  pledge  himself  to  observe  in  friture  the  respect  due  to 
the  ecclesiastical  ministry,  and  which  had  been  disregarded  in  the  course  of 


k)  J,  W.  BieksU,  Q.  <L  Verpfllcht  d.  GelstL  a.  d.  symb.  Schrr.  Ctaa.  (1889.)  1840.  On  the  other 
sM« :  AT.  7!  Bajfrkofer  In  2  krit  Beleacbtangen.  L{m.  1889.  W.  H,  Meurer,  e.  Wort  (L  Lebrfrclb. 
in  d.  er.  K.  Cms.  1889.—  W.  VUmar,  d.  Kurbean  K.  Kcsa.  184S.  W.  MQn$cAer,  Oesch.  d.  beaa.  ref* 
K.  CkML  18S0.  Brl  K.  Z.  18&1.  N.  47. 

/)  Bed  K.  Z.  1889.  N.  Xb.  81.  G  W.  KldLm4r,  s.  Ebronrettung  a.  Terangltmpften  dirlsU.  QL 
n.  Predlgt«-elae.  Lps.  1889.  J.  Schuderoff,  an  den  H.  Dr.  Hesekiel  In  Altenb.  Lp&  1889.  Badenkan 
d.  tbeol  Faee.  Jena,  BerL  Odtt  n.  Heldelb.  Nabat  Actenst&cken.  Altenb.  1889.  /\iifliM^  Mottr.  QQt> 
achtML  Mannb.  1889.    a  UtUmmnn^  d.  Altenb.  Angelegenb.  (Stad.  n.  Krtt  ISfOi  P.  9l) 
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this  controversy,  (m)  On  the  other  hand,  in  Bremen^  when  the  younger 
Kmmmacher,  in  the  fervency  of  his  zeal  against  those  whom  he  called  the 
priests  of  Baal,  pronounced  the  apostle^s  cnrse  (Gal.  I,  8)  npon  the  whole 
antichristian  spirit  of  the  age,  although  the  liheral  Protestantism  rigidly 
secured  its  rights  against  a  new  priestly  and  Jewish  system,  the  migority  of 
the  clergy  in  the  city  and  country,  to  distinguish  themselves  from  such  as 
they  regarded  as  unhelievers  in  Christianity,  f<»rmed  an  orthodox  confession 
(1840).  (?})  When  the  Reformed  congregation  at  Liehfrauen,  during  the 
spring-tide  of  popular  feeling  in  1848,  and  in  a  popular  election  without  the 
ordinary  estahlished  forms,  called  Duhn  of  Magdeburg  to  become  its  pastor, 
and  when  he  was  installed  without  pledging  himself  to  any  creed,  the  char- 
acter of  the  candidate  {o)  and  the  object  of  the  congregation  could  no  longer 
be  concealed.  The  old  priest-church  was  derided  as  a  corpse,  from  whose 
grave  alone  new  life  could  be  expected,  and  the  faith  of  their  forefathers  was 
estimated  only  in  the  light  of  circumstances  the  reverse  of  what  originally 
existed.  A  small  amount  of  intelligence,  and  a  popular  style  of  eloquence, 
were  sufficient  to  enable  such  a  man  to  become  a  religious  demagogue,  who 
professed  to  preach  a  Christianity  which  knew  no  vulgar  class,  and  whoso 
apotheosis  he  completed,  and  whose  holiest  service  he  performed,  when  he 
endeavored  to  inspire  men  with  a  burning  hatred  to  despotism,  and  to  enlist 
them  in  an  enthusiastic  struggle  for  a  free  state,  a  secular  redemption,  in 
which  every  enjoyment  of  life  might  be  shared  by  all.  ( jp)  An  accusatiQU 
was  preferred  against  him  (April,  1851)  by  twenty-three  members  of  his  con- 
gregation, who  demanded  that  the  Church  should  be  protected  against  him 
as  an  enemy^to  Christianity.  Dnlon  denied  that  the  Senate,  which  in  similar 
circumstances  (1845)  had  decided  that  a  preacher  should  never  venture  in 
his  public  instructions  beyond  the  degree  of  intelligence  which  prevailed 
among  his  people,  had  any  right  to  interfere  in  theological  controversies.  He 
alleged  that,  according  to  the  Constitution  of  1849,  and  the  laws  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,  in  which  no  obligation  to  a  particular  creed  was  required,  a 
pastor  was  responsible  only  to  his  congregation,  and  that  the  great  majority 
of  his  people  were  opposed  to  the  accusation,  {q)  The  Senate  applied  to  the 
theological  faculty  of  Heidelberg  for  an  opinion  upon  the  case,  and  when  tliis 
sustained  the  accusation,  (r)  Dulon  was  deposed  (April,  1852),  on  the  ground 

m)  Rhoinw.  Rep.  vol.  XXVII.  p.  Sdto.  XXXY.  188fl&  £▼.  E.  Z.  1S89.  N.  688.  87. 1340.  N.  14s. 
51&  A.  K.  Z.  1840.  p.  66.  M.  11.  I/udticalker^  Protest  In  Veranlassnng  d.  neuestcn  kirchl  Ereign 
in  Hamb.  Hmb.  1889.  H.  SchUiden,  d.  prot  K.  u.  d.  symb.  B.  zunfichst  in  Bez.  a.  Uamb.  Hmb.  1840. 

n)  BerL  K  Z.  1840.  N.  76.  82.  85.  91.  F.  W.  Krummaeher:  Paulas  kein  Mann  nacb  d.  Sinne 
nnserer  Zeit  2  ed.  Brem.  1840.  Theol  Rcplik  an  PanieL  Elbit  1840.  Dor  ScbeinbeiL  Bationalism. 
vor  d.  Bicbteratahle  d.  II.  8.  Ibid.  1841.  J.  Gildemeitter,  Blendwerke  d.  vnlgarcn  Rational  z.  Be- 
seltlgung  d.  Paul  Anathema.  Berl,  1841.—/'.  W.  Paniel:  8  Bontagspr.  2  ed.  Berl.  1840.  Unver* 
bolene  Benrth.  d.  sogen.  tbeoL  Beplik.  BerL  1840.  W.  K  Webery  die  Yerflttchangen.  2  ed.  BerL 
1340.  Bremtsches  Magazin  t  ev.  Wolirh.  v.  Paniel,  Bothe,  Weber.  1841  ss.  8  P.— Bekenntniss  Brem. 
Pastoren  in  Sacbsen  d.  Wabrh.  BerL  1840.  Bbeinw.  Bep.  vol  XLII.  p.  97.  Mallet^  PDa  Stephani 
Oemeinde.  Br.  1850. 

o)  B.  Dulon^  d.  Oeltung  d.  Bekenntnisschr.  in  d.  ref.  K.  Magdob.  1847. 

p)  Torn  Kampfe  d.  Yulkerfreib.  e.  Lebrb.  f&n  deateche  Volk.  Br.  1849&  2  H.  5  ed.  1851.  Die  re£ 
K.,  H.  Mallet  u.  Ich.  Br.  (1850.)  ISol.    Der  Wecker,  eln  SonntagsbL  &  Sept  1850. 

q)  BrL  KZ.  185a  N.  84.  46.  69. 

r)  Oatacbten  d.  theoL  Fak.  d.  Univ.  Heidelb.  CL  Dnlon.  with  Praei:  bj  ScheakeL  Heldelb.  18S& 
.     the  other  side :  JhOoUt  d.  Gatachten  d.  vicr.  held.  Theologen.  Br.  1858. 
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diat  bis  course  led  to  agitation,  and  was  dangerous  to  public  safety,  and  be 
was  forbidden  tbe  performance  of  any  duties  as  a  preacber  or  an  instructor 
witbin  tbe  bounds  of  tbe  republic.  («)  Even  if  this  proceeding  be  regarded 
as  of  questionable  propriety  according  to  the  legal  ordinances  then  in 
force,  (0  it  was  certainly  the  natural  result  of  the  revolution  which  bad  then 
taken  place  in  public  affairs.  7.  In  Magdeburg^  when  a  work  of  art  was  ex- 
hibited, SintenU^  the  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  maintained  in 
a  public  journal  that  tbe  worship  of  Christ  was  a  superstition  not  taught  in 
the  gospels  (1840).  This  was  generally  regarded  as  a  gross  impropriety,  but 
a  few  distinguished  persons  in  their  zeal  denounced  it  in  the  pulpit  as  a  trea- 
son against  the  Church.  When  the  consistory  required  that  Sintenis  shoultl 
acknowledge  bis  views  to  be  inconsistent  with  his  ofBce  in  the  Church,  and 
promise  that  he  would  in  future  preach  nothing  which  should  not,  as  fur  as 
he  could  ascertain  firom  tbe  authorized  creeds,  be  consistent  witb  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Bible,  under  penalty  of  a  suspension  from  bis  office,  the  city 
thought  that  Protestant  freedom  of  instruction  was  impaired,  and  that  the 
whole  was  intended  to  place  exclusive  power  in  the  bands  of  the  pietistic 
party.  The  ecclesiastical  superintendents  and  the  magistrates  therefore 
brought  a  complaint  against  tbe  consistor}'  before  the  Bureau  of  Public  Wor- 
ship, on  tbe  ground  that  it  had  treated  human  enactments  as  if  they  were  of 
equal  authority  witb  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  that  consequently  the  Pro- 
testantism of  Magdeburg,  once  so  dearly  purchased,  was  in  peril.  But  when 
this  department  censured  tbe  conduct  of  Sintenis  as  a  pastoral  indiscretion, 
and  admonished  those  who  were  zealous  for  orthodoxy  to  abstain  from  every 
thing  inconsistent  with  existing  rules,  the  excitement  was  allayed,  (e/) — In 
all  parts  of  Germany  it  was  only  needful  that  some  inflammatory  word 
should  be  uttered  to  produce  a  local  explosion.  The  old  Protestantism  in  its 
renovated  form,  had  in  its  favor  the  written  law,  the  reli^ous  enthusiasm  of 
the  people,  and  sometimes  also  the  protection  of  eminent  civil  authorities, 
while  the  new  Protestantism  had  the  usages  of  almost  a  century,  the  mod- 
em improvements  in  science,  the  revolutionary  principles  started  at  the 
Reformation,  and  generally,  where  freedom  of  conscience  was  threatened,  the 
masses  of  th^  third  estate,  who  rose  in  defence  of  such  freedom.  The  ortho- 
dox style  of  preaching  had  become  so  strange  in  particular  cities,  that  some 
pastors  who  used  it  fell  out  with  their  congregations  and  were  dismissed  from 
them,  (r)  and  sometimes  a  city  otherwise  diligent  in  the  practice  of  religion 
and  in  its  works  of  charity,  protested  in  a  legal  form  against  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  on  account  of  its  antiquated  character.  (?r)    In  the  principality  of 

»)  BrL  KZ.  1852.  N.  90.  91.  A.  KZ.  1852.  N.  70. 

0  Dittenbsrffsr,  Votum  In  d.  theol.  Fac  d.  U.  Heldelb.  0.  D.  Hdlb.  1852.  On  the  other  sldo: 
Sekenkfl,  d.  Schntzpflicht  d.  Staats  gegen  d.  ev.  K.  Heldelb.  1852. 

u)  Ev.  K.  Z.  1840.  N.  20«.  4&  54a  67a.  A.  K.  Z.  1840.  N.  6198.  (Theune)  Urknnden  H  d.  Ver- 
&hren  d.  Consist,  zn  Magd.  gcgen  Sintenis,  v.  e.  Freande  d.  Wahrheit  Lps.  1840.  Mitthcilangon  u.  d. 
Va«nl.  d.  kirchl  Aufreg.  za  Mag:d.  Darmst  1841.— Der  Bisuhof  DrSseke  n.  &  actjahr.  Wirkcn  iin 
Preosa.  Staat  v.  O.  v.  C.  {.Kdnig,)  Bergen.  1840. 

«)  Thotuet,  Liter.  Anzefger.  1885.  N.  47.  Acta  hist  ecc  1885.  pi  441s&  Rheinw.  Bep.  vol  V. 
p.  n»afi.  vol.  XVIIL  p.  2888.  ISlsa 

t0)  BrL  KZ.  1844  N.  28. 1845^  N.  28.  £v.  KZ  1344.  N.  46.  51  Ruddbach,  (L  d.  Bedeat  d.  Apt 
Sfoib.  Hit  Bez.  Ik  d.  I«Ipziger  Confessionswirren.  UaL  1844 
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Lippe^  five  preachers,  who  had  demanded  the  re-introdnetion  of  the  Heidel- 
berg Oatechisra,  instead  of  the  liberal  catechism  which  had  been  used  for  a 
generation  past,  and  had  protested  (1844)  against  the  spnrions  official  oath 
respecting  the  creed  which  had  for  some  time  been  pnblicly  administered, 
and  against  the  limitation  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  of  the  keys,  were  gam- 
moned before  the  consistory  as  ecclesiastical  demagognes,  and  after  humbling 
themselves,  they  were  admonished  carefully  to  observe  the  regulations  of  the 
Ohorch.  Private  members  were  also  informed  that  it  did  not  belong  to 
them,  with  their  limited  knowledge  of  soch  rabjeots,  to  give  a  judgment 
respecting  them,  (r) 

§  458.    Prussia,  the  Union  and  the  Agenda  ti7M840.     Cont.  frmn  §  414w 

J.  Jacobwn^  Oesch.  d.  Qaellen  d.  er.  KRechts  d.  Prov.  PreiUMA  «.  Poa.  KunlgsK.  IS^. 
«.  JHWUer^  Oeteh  d.  •v.  KYerf.  d.  Mark  BrandenV.  Weim.  lSi$.^JIdekel^  Ireneon.  Brl.  ISSlsiL  S 
Tola.  K,  F,  Oaupp^  d.  Union  d.  deatschen  K.  BnL  1&1&.  K.  Semiach,  iL  d.  UakMiavenac^  bea,  la 
Preasaen.  Orei&w.  186S.    C.  J.  NUuch,  UrkandenK  d.  er.  Union.  Bonn.  IS&a. 

Under  Frederic  II.,  Prussia  had  become,  in  consequence  of  ita  natural 
position,  the  most  prominent  of  the  Protestant  powers.  Frederic  William 
II.  (1797-1840),  having  found  consolation  under  his  severe  losses  in  the  sta- 
ble word  of  God,  wished,  after  his  government  had  become  re-established, 
and  he  had  become  rather  jealous  of  its  free  development,  that  the  Church 
might  be  thoroughly  regenerated.  Though  he  felt  some  dislike  to  the  unsta- 
ble character  of  Protestant  freedom,  and  especially  to  the  high-wrought  ^irit 
of  Pietism,  he  was  sincerely  attached  to  Luther's  honest  and  steadfast  faith, 
and  with  pious  conscientiousness,  under  the  influence  of  the  writings  of  the 
reformers,  sometimes  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  Ohurdi  with  his  owd 
hands.  He  was,  however,  generally  assisted  by  the  gentle  Altenstein,  hb 
minister  for  public  worship,  with  whose  preferences  for  the  Hegelian  phi- 
losophy in  the  Church  and  in  the  schoob  he  was  often  displeased,  but  whom 
he  never  would  quite  abandon,  {a)  When  the  civil  power  had  absorbed  all 
authorities  peculiarly  ecclesiastical  (1809),  the  king  established  (1817)  pro- 
vincial consistories,  whose  duties  were  confined  to  matters  exclusively  spirit- 
ual, and  did  not  include  the  location  of  clergymen ;  district  And  provincial 
synods,  composed  only  of  clergymen,  and  restricted  within  a  narrow  circle 
of  duties,  but  intended  to  bo  an  introduction  to  an  imperial  synod ;  (5)  and  a 
ministry  for  public  worship,  which  was  to  be  the  organ  through  which  the  rojal 
authority  was  exercised  over  the  Church.  The  oath  which  the  clerg3rmeD 
were  to  take,  bound  them  to  be  the  servants  of  the  state  as  wdl  as  of  the 
Church.  As  Protestantism  gradually  developed  itself,  the  contrast  between 
the  two  Churches  became  less  and  less  prominent  before  the  min^  of  the 
people,  and  other  antagonisms  of  far  greater  importance  than  those  between 
Luther  and  Zwingle  appeared  in  each.    Henoe,  when  the  king  sent  forth  a 

X)  Urkunden  z.  Beurth.  d.  kirchL  Verb,  im  F.  Llppe.  Lpe.  1845.  £v.  K.  Z.  1843.  N.  loa  IStt  5. 
^&  87.  72. 1S44  N.  12.  65.  1815.  N.  80sa.  92.  1846.  N.  9s.  88.  68.  77a.  97. 1851.  N.  76a. 

a)  EylerU  GbarocterzOge  a.  d.  Leben  Fried.  Wllh.  IIL  Magdeb.  1848-^    wp.  t.  toL    [LUb  aod 
Opinions  of  Fred.  Will.  III.  from  the  Gcrrn.  of  Eylert,  by  J.  Birch,  Lond.  1844.  a] 

b)  Acts  in  Wftchler^  tbeoL  Kachrichten  1S17.     Sehleiermaehar,  fiL  d.  elnxoricbt  SjaodalvcK 
Brl.  1S17.    A.  KZ.  1828.  N.  44. 
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call  for  a  Tolontary  nnion  at  the  Jabilee  of  the  Reformation,  (c)  the  union  of 
an  evangelical  Oburch  fell  into  his  hands  as  the  ripe  froit  of  the  age.  No 
attempt  to  produce  uniformity  by  artificial  creeds  was  therefore  necessary. 
On  the  one  hand,  an  internal  union  was  effected  by  the  conviction  that  those 
controversies  which  had  now  ceased,  or  which  still  continued,  were  not 
inoonsbtent  with  Christian  love  and  fellowship ;  and  on  the  other,  all  that 
was  needful  to  an  external  union  was  accomplished  by  an  agreement  respect- 
ing a  constitution,  church  property,  and  ordinary  uaages.  It  was  also  con- 
cluded that  the  Lord^s  Supper  should  be  celebrated,  in  the  manner  proposed 
by  the  Synod  of  Berlin,  by  a  mere  breaking  of  the  bread  and  a  faithful  reci- 
tation of  the  words  used  in  the  original  institution.  But  while  this  work 
was  in  process  of  cheerfbl  accomplishment  in  the  several  ecdesiastica)  corpo^ 
rational  sometimes  by  public  enactments  and  sometimes  as  t)ie  government 
directed,  by  a  practical  acceptance  of  the  breaking  of  bread  and  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  authorities  of  the  united  Ohurch,  it  was  considerably 
disturbed  by  the  introduction  of  the  Agenda.  The  development  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  principles  of  Protestantism,  and  the  modes  of  speech 
occasioned  by  the  new  scientific  and  literary  education  of  the  people,  ren- 
dtt'ed  some  alteration  of  the  language  of  the  Church  indispensable.  New 
liturgies  were  therefore  introduced  into  some  established  churches  without 
attracting  much  attention.  A  conunon  form  of  worship  seemed  to  become 
necessary  by  the  union.  The  theological  commisnon  appointed  for  compos- 
ing such  an  instrument  in  Prussia  accomplished  nothing.  The  king  then  pub- 
lished an  Agenda  which  had  been  adopted  by  his  cabinet  (1822)  for  the  use 
of  the  court  church,  gave  orders  that  it  should  be  introduced  into  the  garri- 
son churches  of  his  kingdom,  and  recommended  it  to  all  the  congregations 
of  the  realm,  instead  of  the  conflicting  and  arbitrary  forms  which  had  pre- 
viously been  used  in  the  dififerent  provinces,  (d)  Objections  against  it  were 
urged  by  some  who  fancied  that  it  partook  too  much  of  an  old  ecclesiastical, 
and  even  of  a  Catholic  spirit,  and  by  others  who  complained  that  it  was  not 
sufficiently  orthodox,  and  was  too  much  reformed.  Some,  also,  were  displeased 
with  a  heterogeneous  political  element  which  they  discovered  in  it.  But  no 
general  opposition  to  it  (e)  was  apparent  until  the  government  took  some 
steps  to  draw  over  the  churches  by  various  temptations  or  by  coercion,  and 
some  authors  contended  that  a  strict  conformity  to  the  liturgy  should  be  re- 
quired by  a  law  on  the  territorial  system.  (/)  In  the  midst  of  this  cdptoion 
no  synodal  constitution  was  carried  into  efiect,  for  even  the  victorious  politi- 
cal party  took  no  pleasure  in  a  measure  which  so  forcibly  reminded  them  of 
the  |»romised  representative  system.  It  was  only  in  Westphalia  and  the 
Bhenish  provinces  that  a  synodal  form  on  the  basis  of  ancient  usages  was 
introduced  (1885),  bat  even  there  the  system  left  as  much  to  be  desired  as  it 

e)  Sept  27, 1617,  in  mtMach,  p.  125s. 

<0  Kireben-Agenda  t  d.  prot  Hof-  u.  Domk.  In  Berl.  Brl.  and  oft   A.  KZ.  1823.  N.  17.  68. 

«)  {Schleiemuieher)  Ue.  d.  lit  Becht  ev.  Landeafllraten,  v.  Paci£  Sinceros.  Qott  1824.  Acten* 
■tOeke,  betr.  d.  Pr.  K.  A.  cd.  by  Falck,  Kiel,  1827. 

/)  AugtuU,  KriUk  d.  Preufca.  A,  Frkt  182a  and  Erklar,  iL  d.  MajeatStsrecht  In  klrehl  DIngen.  F. 
1929i  m.  Nachtr.  Bonn.  182«.  Marheindbe,  0.  d.  wahre  Stelle  d.  lit  Becbta.  Brl.  1822^  C.  F,  «. 
Amman,  d.  Einmh.  d.  BrL  A.  goschichtl  n.  kircbl  beleaehtet  Dnd.  1820. 
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aotnally  ftilfiUed.  {g)  ^^  appointment  of  general  snperintendents  (1829), 
with  means  at  conmiand  for  a  very  extensive  sphere  of  personal  influence, 
was  looked  upon  as  a  restoration  of  the  titular  bishops  to  their  former  pro- 
latical  position,  and  hence  as  the  commencement  of  a  Protestant  episco- 
pacy. (A)  The  king  showed  a  great  predilection  for  the  Agenda  as  a  work 
of  his  own,  and  he  even  wrote  a  very  modest  defence  of  it  with  his  own 
hand,  {i)  But  this  difficult  controversy  was  finally  settled  principally  by  an 
arrangement  proposed  by  the  Bishop  Neander^  according  to  which  a  new 
revision  of  the  liturgy  was  to  be  made  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  with 
special  reference  to  the  most  important  objections  (1829).  As  this  presented 
\fi  the  worshippers  a  choice  of  several  forms,  and  paid  respect  to  provincial 
usages,  and  as  the  rights  of  the  Church  were  preserved  and  were  duly  hon- 
ored by  the  government,  it  was  accepted  without  difficulty.  Accordingly, 
since  1830,  the  Agenda  has  possessed  the  authority  of  law,  and  but  one  evan- 
gelical national  Church  has  been  known  in  Prvssia,  (k)  In  all  the  other  estab- 
lished churches  of  Germany  the  royal  appeal  was  favorably  received,  and  wss 
carried  into  execution  by  means  of  enactments  in  the  synods  or  the  congrega- 
tions. In  Nassau  (1817),  this  was  accomplished  by  a  formal  recognition  of  a 
previous  unanimity  between  the  two  parties  in  the  essential  articles  of  their 
creeds.  (I)  In  Bavaria  on  the  Bhine,  it  was  effected  (1818)  by  a  general  vote 
on  an  edict  which  proposed  that  the  evangelical  Church  should  properly 
respect  the  symbolical  books  containing  the  ordinary  Protestant  confessions, 
but  should  have  no  authoritative  rule  of  faith  but  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In 
Baden,,  the  same  result  was  secured  by  declaring  (1821)  that  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  together  with  the  Lutheran  and  Heidelb^^  Catechisms,  should 
be  regarded  as  an  authoritative  rule  of  faith  only  as  far  as  a  free  investigation 
should  discover  their  consistency  with  the  Scriptures,  the  only  sure  source  of 
Christian  truth,  and  as  far  as  the  pure  principles  of  evangelical  Protestantism 
were  found  in  them.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the  Lord's  Supper  should  be 
celebrated  there  in  the  form  which  had  been  accepted  by  Melancthon  (p. 
407).  (m)  Wherever  the  union  was  not  then  effected,  it  was  on  account  of 
some  local  difficulties  in  the  respective  congregations.  In  those  national 
churches  within  the  bounds  of  which  very  little  more  than  a  single  Pro- 
testant Church  exbted,  as  e,  ^.,  the  Lutherans  in  the  states  of  the  German 
Confederacy,  and  the  Reformed  in  Switzerland  and  the  Netherlands,  there 
was  no  necessity  or  object  of  such  a  Union,  but  even  there  it  was  accepted 
as  an  ideal,  and  was  recognized  wherever  an  individual  case  required  it. 
The  principal  remonstrance  against  it  was  from  a  few  Snpematuralists  who 
possessed  no  doctrinal  agreement  among  themselves,  (n) 

ff)  Acta,  hist  ecc.  1885.  p.  8756.  1S8&  p.  450891  Verbandll.  d.  2  rbein.  ProT.  Synodftl-Yeiwminl 
Barmen,  1888. 

h)^Au{ju8tL,  Boitrr.  z.  Oesch.  a.  Butlstik  <L  ev.  Kirche,  p.  TSSaa. 

t')  Lutber  in  Beziehung  a.  d.  Preuss.  KAgende.  Brl.  1827. 

k)  A.  KZ.  1S29.  N.  140. 1830.  N.  9a  EyUrt,  (L  WerUi  a.  Wirictmg  d.  Agonde  nadi  d.  Seniftato 
e.  zebnjuhr.  Erfabrung.  Polsd.  1880. 

t)  Arcbiv  f  alto  a.  neue  KOescb.  vol  IV.  p.  1898a       m)  IfUueK,  p.  184s. 

n)  TiUmann,  0.  Yereinigung.  Lps.  18ia    Steudel^  0.  YerelnlgaDg.  Tab.  19S1. 
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§  454.    LutJieranism  as  a  Sect  under  Frederic  William  III. 

The  spirit  of  orthodoxy  -which  had  now  been  once  more  awakened,  per- 
ceived that  it  would  soon  lose  its  principal  power,  if  those  portions  of  the 
symbolical  books  in  which  the  different  churches  opposed  and  condemned 
each  other  were  no  longer  binding  upon  the  people.  So  strong,  indeed,  was 
the  feeling  now  aroused,  that  in  men  of  a  reckless  spirit  it  resembled  Luther's 
horror  at  all  fellowship  with  the  Reformed  Church.  That  which  in  other 
places  was  a  conscientious  conviction  in  opposition  .to  the  Union,  or  a. theo- 
logical opposition,  (a)  in  Prussia  necessarily  came  into  collision  with  the  lively 
interest  which  the  government  took  in  the  united  and  uniform  Church. 
When  the  Union  and  the  Agenda  were  accepted  at  Breslau  (1880),  Dr.  Schei- 
hel  remained  the  pastor  of  a  church  which  rejected  the  Union  as  a  work  of 
Indifferentism,  a  compact  between  Christ  and  Belial  and  the  Agenda,  as  a 
part  of  the  same  scheme.  After  many  efforts  at  accommodation,  he  was 
suspended  from  the  ministry,  and  when  he  insisted  upon  a  final  decision,  he 
was  dismissed  (1882).  (b)  Guericke  announced  that  he  had  returned  to  the 
old  Lutheran  Church,  from  which  he  had  unconsciously  and  involuntarily 
been  removed,  and  he  now  obtained  a  secret  installation  for  himself  as  the 
pastor  of  a  congregation  in  and  near  Halle  (1884).  After  many  disturbances 
of  divine  worship  in  his  house  by  the  police,  he  was  deprived  of  his  profes- 
sorship on  account  of  a  rash  attack  which  he  made  upon  an  order  issued  by 
the  government  (1885).  (c)  A  few  pastors  connected  with  the  establislied 
Church  in  Silesia  produced  an  excitement  among  the  ignorant  people  of  their 
congregations,  by  preaching  that  Luther's  precious  faith,  the  religion  of  their 
fathers,  had  been  superseded  by  the  theology  of  the  king.  To  hush  up  these 
disturbances,  an  order  was  obtained  (Feb.  28,  1884)  from  the  cabinet  by  the 
pietistic  party  then  forming  in  the  court,  (df)  which  assured  the  people  that 
the  Lutheran  Church,  with  its  various  confessions  of  faith,  was  not  abolished 
by  the  Agenda  and  the  Union,  and  that  nothing  but  that  Church  was  estab- 
lished by  law ;  and  that  the  sacraments  were  to  be  administered  according  to 
the  usages  of  the  old  Lutheran  Church  to  all  who  desired  them  in  that  mode. 
The  Lutherans,  however,  could  not  comprehend  how  the  Lutheran  confession; 
condemning  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed  Church,  could  really  bo  received 
iu  a  united  Church,  or  how  the  same  liturgy  could  be  received  in  two 
Churches  which  were  essentially  so  different.  These  pastors,  who  had  re- 
nounced the  Union  and  the  Agenda,  and  would  no  longer  yield  obedience  to 
tlie  consistory  of  the  united  Church,  were  suspended.  When  Kellner^  the 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Honigem,  was  about  to  be  suspended  (Sept.  11th, 
1884),  the  congregatioii  while  singing  and  praying  presented  an  unwearied 
passive  resistance  to  the  opening  of  their  church,  being  resolved  to  do  noth- 

a)  GleteUr,  neuMter  Untonsren.  in  Bremen.  Bonn.  1S84.  Jiudelbach,  Onindvesto  d.  lath. 
Klrcb«alebre  n.  FriedenapnxiBw  Lp&  1840. 

h)  SUfens^  trie  icb  wieder  LnUieraner  wnrde,  und  was  mir  Lutberthum  ist  BnL  1881.  {ffugckks) 
TheoL  Votora  e.  Juristen  in  Sachsen  d.  preuM.  Ilof-Ag.  ed.  bj  Scbeibel,  Nrnb.  1882.  SoMbtly  Mten- 
ma.'wige  Oeseh.  d.  nst  Unternebmang  e.  Union  be&  im  preuss.  Staate.  Lpa.  1884  8  Tola. 

c)  Einige  Urkanden  betr.  d.  Qesob.  d.  latb.  Gcmeinde  in  u.  am  Ualle.  Lpe.  188& 

d)  Comp.  £y.  YLZ.  1858.  N.  fi. 
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log  by  which  they  woald  i)articipate  in  the  crime  of  deaeorating  their  altars. 
The  church  was  therefore  broken  open  by  the  military,  and  on  Christmas 
day  public  worship  was  performed  for  the  iSrst  time  according  to  the  forms 
of  the  Agenda.  Eellner  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  at  a  pnblio  Irial,  he 
and  those  who  took  part  with  him  were  condemned  for  insarrection.  The 
congvegation  was  finally  obliged  to  yield  by  having  soldiers  quiutered  in  their 
houses,  (e)  and  the  party  then  seemed  to  be  entirely  broken  up.  Bot  in  Feb., 
1836,  the  suspended  pastors  held  a  synod  at  Breslau,  at  which  they  resolved 
to  effect  the  deliverance  of  the  Lutheran  Ohurch  by  every  practicable  and 
lawful  means.  From  the  borders  of  Poland  to  Erfhrt,  the  scattered  remnants 
of  former  congregations,  impelled  by  an  obscure  feeling  of  attachment  to  the 
Church  of  their  fathers,  assjBmbled  together,  and  by  adopting  the  old  Witten- 
berg Agenda,  became  separated  from  the  established  ohurch.  Sdieibel  (d. 
1848),  whose  mind  was  of  a  very  limited  order,  but  who  had  become  power- 
ful through  the  influence  of  a  faith  which  knew  no  doubt,  led  these  people 
from  Saxony  and  Franconia,  and  induced  the  congregations  of  Silesia  and 
Brandenburg  to  adopt  a  form  of  government  like  that  of  the  aposties,  and 
a  rigid  system  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  But  by  the  application  of  the  laws 
against  conventicles,  by  a  neglect  of  the  schools,  and  a  reft»al  to  give  testi- 
mony, these  poor  people,  who  assured  their  rulers  that  their  assemblies  for 
worsliip  were  not  conventicles,  but  the  old  Lutheran  Church,  whose  exist- 
ence had  been  guaranteed  by  sacred  compacts,  were  in  various  ways  din- 
trained  or  imprisoned,  their  ministers  were  generally  kept  in  custody,  and  a 
few  wandered  about  without  means  of  support,  and  persecuted  by  the  police. 
A  portion  of  them  finally  sought  an  asylum  for  the  Lutheran  Church  be- 
yond the  ocean.  Since  the  contracted  spirit  of  this  exdnsive  Lutheranism, 
whose  conduct  appears  much  like  that  of  the  seven  sleepers  after  a  slumber 
of  three  hundred  years,  has  been  exposed  by  Hengstenberg ;  since  OlshaoaeD 
has  shown  the  rebellious  nature  of  its  defence,  and  Hahn,  the  oonsi^torial 
counsellor,  has  moved  against  it  with  the  military,  the  orthodox  party  has 
become  subdivided  into  two  portions.  The  recollection  of  their  common 
origin  has  only  embittered  these  in  their  antipathies  to  each  other,  and  they 
exchange  against  each  other  nearly  the  same  reproaches  which  had  previoudy 
been  employed  by  them  against  those  whom  they  regarded  as  unbelieT- 
ers.  (/)  Even  the  Separatists  fell  out  among  themselves,  for  Guerioke  woald 
not  accept  of  the  apostolic  constitution,  and  having  acknowledged  that  a 
Lutheran  conscience  might  find  peace  in  a  Church  belonging  to  the  PrussiiLn 
establishment,  provided  Christ  was  preached  there,  he  soon  found  opportQ- 
nity  to  become  reconciled  with  the  government  (1840).  (g)  This  govemmeot 
with  some  confusion  and  reluctance  now  liberated  (1838)  clergymen  who  hsd 
been  detained  in  prison  long  beyond  the  term  fixed  in  their  original  sentence 

tf)  A.  Z.  1880.  Append.  16.  268.  50.  64.  Acta  hist  ecc  1886.  p.  860m.  IT.  OUhau^en,  wm  fat  r.  <L 
nst  kirchl.  Ereign.  in  Scliletsien  zu  halten?  Lpflw  1880.  KtUfur^  8end8cbr.  «a  Obh.  Lpa  188&  0. 
F  WihrJutiK  Verth.  d.  latli.  Sache  gegen  Olsh.  Meias.  1886. 

/)  £v.  KZ.  1$8&  N.  \M.  OUfMunen  (nt  €).—GusHek«,  d.  •▼.  KZ.  n.  d.  Latberaaer.  L.  188fc 
Scheibel,  MittheiL  esp.'  H.  1.  C  Bhr&natrdm  n.  K,  KMnw^  dla  nat  Wledenacher  d.  lath.  K. 
iu  Prouss.  Lps.  1888. 

g)  AcU  lilat  ccc.  1887.  p.  659.  A.  EZ.  1840.  N.  52. 
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of  oondemnation,  and  ceased  to  imprison  according  to  law  those  private  mem- 
bers who  had  reftised  to  testify  against  their  ministers  with  reference  to  offi- 
cial acts  prohibited  by  the  aathorities.  (A)  Frederic  William  III.  always 
acknowledged  the  rights  of  conscience  in  matters  of  religion,  but  with  a 
mind  remarkably  fond  of  order,  he  loved  to  bring  every  thing  to  nniformity. 
In  spiritual  things  he  generally  thought  it  safest  to  refer  to  father  Luther,  but 
he  esteemed  a  man  a*  rebel  who  adhered  to  Luther's  sentiments  with  Luther's 
obstinacy.  He  felt  himself,  and  he  proved  himself  to  be  the  protector  of  the 
evangelical  Church  far  beyond  the  limits  of  Prussia,  and  he  even  bestowed 
many  favors  upon  the  X!?atholio  Church  of  his  kingdom.  And  yet,  in  the 
evening  of  his  life,  he  found  himself  involved  in  acts  of  arbitrary  violence 
against  each  of  these  Churches.  His  time  on  earth  wae  spent  in  disquietude, 
but  his  trust  was  in  God. 

§  405.     Legal  Vieios  and  Legal  ReUitions  in  German  Countries, 
L.  RichUr^  (p.  441.)  K,  Uaw^  d.  ev.  prot  K.  d.  deatscben  Beieha.  Lps.  (1818.)  18M. 

In  a  time  of  ecclesiastical  exhaustion  there  was  no  disposition  or  ability 
to  construct  a  peculiar  system  of  laws  for  the  Church.  Schuderoff  (1766-1848) 
almost  alone  then  contended  for  a  collegiate  system,  but  his  zeal  against 
Jurists  in  the  Church  had  rather  a  hierarchical  tendency,  (a)  As  soon  as  the 
ecclesiastical  life  exhibited  its  former  vigor,  general  oomplainta  were  heard 
that  the  Church  was  subject  to  an  arbitrary  foreign  influence,  and  that  its 
members  excused  themselves  from  all  interest  in  its  affairs  on  account  of  the 
bureaucratic  interference  of  the  civil  authorities,  and  their  exclusion  from  all 
share  in  its  administration.  Hence,  when  the  union  with  the  Reformed 
Church  took  place,  attention  was  turned  to  the  fragments  of  the  old  ecclesi- 
astical establishment,  preserved  in  the  latter  in  the  form  of  ecclesiastical 
elders  and  synods,  and  to  the  union  by  means  of  con^tories  under  the  sov- 
ereign of  the  country.  Qi)  In  the  literary  controversies  between  the  advo- 
cates of  the  different  legal  views,  those  who  believed  that  the  Church  was 
purchased  by  the  blood  of  the  God-man  maintained  that  its  territory  was 
manifestly  beyond  the  reach  of  the  secular  powers.  But  a  disinclination  for 
all  theories  of  natural  liberty,  and  a  dread  of  popular  suffrage  as  the  domin- 
ion of  the  flesh,  then  prevailed,  and  gave  great  advantage  to  those  who  advo- 
cated the  predominance  of  the  princely,  or  at  least  of  the  spiritual  powers,  (e) 


K)  ScfuihH:  Hittbellangen  d.  nst  Oesch.  d.  lath.  K.  Alton.  ISSCsa.  6  H.  Archly  t  hist  Entw.  n. 
Bit  Oesch.  d.  lath.  K.  N&rnb.  1841.  2  P.  u.  A.  K.  Z.  188SL  N.  191&  O.  F.  Wekrhaf^  melae  Snspen- 
diraog,  Elnkerk^rang,  a.  Auswander.  Lpe.  1889.  J.  D.  Loewenburg,  Penecntion  of  the  Lath. 
Church  In  Prunia  frum  1881.  Lond.  1840.  BorL  K  Z.  1889.  N.89.  48.  87.  8t«ff&M,  was  ich  erlebte. 
Toi  X  p.  71.  72499. 

o)  Analchten  a.  WQnsche  betr.  d.  prot  KWeoon  u.  d.  Oelstllchk.  Lps.  181< 

b)  J.  Sihudernff^  Orandz.  z  ev.  prnt.  KVerC  Lp&  1817.  S.  Zimm^rmanny  Gnindz.  z.  er.  KYert 
In  er.  Monatseh.  vol.  L  II.  la.  Pahly  d.  offentl.  Becht  d.  ev.  lath.  K.  ha  Teatschl.  Tab.  1837.  On  tho 
other  side :  F.  «.  BiOow^  0.  d.  gegenw.  Verb.  d.  ev.  KWc&  in  DeatachL  Mgdb.  (1818.)  1819.  Br^t- 
tehneider^  Votatn  Q.  d.  repraea.  Ytrt  d.  K.  Lpa.  1882. 

e)  £t.  KZ.  1882.  N.  2.  Hudelbach,  14  Thecen  0.  Preab.  o.  Sjn.  Lpa.  1889w  Puehta^  Einl.  In  d. 
Becht  d.  K.  Lp&  1840.  F.  J.  StaM,  d.  KYerf:  nach  Lehre  a.  Becht  d.  Prot  £r!ang.  1840.  C  Boihe^ 
d.  wahren  GrundL  d.  ey.  KYcrfl  Brl  1844. 
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The  Hegelian  school  once  more  brought  forward  the  territorial  system  in 
connection  with  their  higher  view  of  the  state,  according  to  which  the 
Ghnrch,  as  a  distinct  society,  entirely  disappears,  and  becomes  merely  the 
religions  element  of  the  state,  (d)  Bnt  the  more  the  importance  of  the  state 
in  a  popular  and  patriotic  point  of  view  was  recognized,  the  more  the  right 
of  the  Ohristian  congregations  to  develope  by  their  own  energies  the  constitu- 
tion best  suited  to  their  progress  in  cultivation,  was  also  admowledged.  The 
relation  of  these  congregations  to  the  state  was  to  be  that  of  mutual  assist- 
ance, but  in  the  existing  organization  of  the  German  state  confederacies,  they 
were  to  be  dependent  only  upon  jthe  widest  national  limits,  (e)  Baden  re- 
ceived with  the  union  a  synodal  system,  but  the  general  synod  was  to  be  con- 
vened only  at  the  suggestion  of  the  sovereign,  and  then  simply  as  an  advisory 
council.  (/)  In  1845,  Zittel^  a  pastor  of  a  congregation,  proposed  to  the  Diet, 
that  instead  of  the  past  religions  intolerance,  under  which  Ohnstianity  h&d 
found  no  peace,  they  should  try  the  effect  of  religions  liberty,  under  which 
every  form  of  worship  should  be  tolerated,  and  no  civil  penalties  should  be 
exacted  unless  a  failure  in  the  performance  of  civil  duties  appeared  probable. 
A  complete  storm  of  petitions  principally  from  the  Catholic  sections  of  the 
country,  against  the  migority  in  the  chamber  which  was  ready  to  ooncor 
with  the  proposition,  was  the  result.  The  Union  Church  was  here  so  strictiy 
constituted,  that  when  the  pastor  Eiehhom  fdt  constrained  in  conscience, 
from  his  attachment  to  exclusive  Lutheranism^  to  give  notice  (1850)  of  his 
secession  from  the  united  Church,  and  had  received  the  permission  which  he 
had  asked,  he  was  punished  by  imprisonment,  or  was  directed  by  the  police 
to  leave  the  country,  because  m  some  instances  he  afterwards  performed  min* 
isterial  duties  for  those  who  like  him  had  forsaken  the  Church.  These  per- 
sons, according  to  their  own  confession,  knew  but  littie  of  their  former  or 
their  present  creed,  and  had  in  general  been  involved  in  the  revolutions  of 
that  period,  but  they  have  hitherto  received  no  permission  to  form  any  Lu- 
theran congregation,  (g)  The  evangelical  Church  in  Bataria^  by  an  appen- 
dix to  the  national  constitution  (1818),  was  allowed  the  privilege  of  managing 
its  own  internal  affairs,  under  the  supervision  of  the  supreme  authorities  of 
the  state.  In  the  Rhenish  Palatinate,  as  soon  as  the  Union  was  formed, 
parochial  councils  with  power  to  fill  their  own  vacancies,  district  synods  and 
a  general  synod,  chosen  partiy  by  and  from  the  congregations  themselves, 
were  organized,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  the  rationalistic  party  in  that 
country  was  able  to  maintain  its  ground  in  the  long  conflict  with  the  superior 
consistory  at  Munich,  which  was  essentially  Lutheran,  though  occasionally 
under  Catholic  influence.  The  order  for  the  election  of  elders  in  the  congre- 
gations on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rhine  (1821),  was  so  indefinite  with  respect 

d)  Rathe,  d.  Anfange  d.  K.  a.  ibrer  Vert  Witt  1887.  1  voL  Die  ev.  Landesk.  Prenssens  n.  d. 
Wiss.  Lp8. 184a 

«)  a  UUmann,  t  d.  Zak.  d.  ev.  K.  DeatschL  Stuttg.  134&  JuL  MUtUer,  dlo  n&cbsten  AuQcaben 
r.  d.  Fortblld.  d.  deut?ch-prot  KVerf.  Brel.  1845.  C.  C  J.  Bttnaen,  d.  TerC  d.  K.  d.  Znkunft  Ilunb. 
1845.  [Const,  of  tbe  Church  of  tlio  Future,  Ac  from  the  Oerm.  Lond.  184a  a]  JT.  ffit^e,  d.  gate 
alte  Rccht  d.  K.  Lpe.  2  ed.  1847. 

/)  A.  KZ.  1S82.  N.  201.  1SS5.  N.  9a  184a  N.  101. 117s.  1708.    Acte  hist  ece.  1885.  p.  4148& 

ff)  Actenmoss.  Dant  betr.  Past  Eicbh.  (Allg.  KBIatt  1852.  N.  16&.y-C  Eiehhom^  geacb.  AbriM 
d.  Entsteh.  ev.  lath.  Gemeinden  Im  Q.  Baden.  Stattg.  1852. 
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to  the  peculiar  duties  of  these  officers,  that  many  feared  a  hierarchical 
discipline  was  intended,  and  hence  such  a  unanimous  expression  of  public 
opinion  was  raised  against  it,  that  the  government  withdrew  the  plan,  (h) 
The  subsequent  establishment  of  the  synodal  constitution  (after  1825)  took 
place  under  many  suspicious  limitations ;  each  of  the  two  dioceses  were  to 
have  a  separate  general  synod ;  the  representatives  of  the  congregations  were 
to  be  chosen  by  the  pastors ;  one  half  of  all  elected  for  the  general  synod  by 
the  district  assemblies  were  to  be  set  aside  by  the  superior  consistory ;  all 
acts,  were  to  be  merely  advisory,  and  even  from  such  deliberations  the  hyper- 
catholic  ministry  of  Abel  had  power  to  exclude  at  pleasure  precisely  those 
things  which  were  of  any  interest  to  the  Church.  (0  In  Wurtemberg^  the 
Church  was  represented  in  the  diet  by  prelates  nominated  by  the  king,  and 
through  these  its  principal  effort  was  to  recover .  the  ecclesiastical  property, 
of  which  the  recollection  of  the  people  t^as  still  fresh.  After  1830,  when 
most  of  the  middle  German,  states  received  representative  constitutions,  it 
became  necessary  to  make  many  changes  in  the  administration  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs,  and  the  Church  demanded  securities  for  its  established  rights.  Qc) 
But  the  theory  of  the  semi-liberal  constitution  of  that  country  was  not  favor- 
able to  a  peculiar  department  of  laws  for  the  Church,  and  when  the  clergy 
set  up  new  claims,  they  lost  their  old  privileges,  until  the  power  and  the  em- 
barrassments of  the  religious  interests  (since  1840)  have  combined  with  the 
kindred  improvements  in  political  and  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence  to  strength- 
en their  demands  and  call  forth  partial  promises,  for  the  oppressions  of  the 
people  in  civil  life  have  compelled  them  to  seek  freedom  in  ecclesiastical  agi- 
tations, if)  The  National  Assemhly  in  St.  Paul's  church  (1848)  had  no  idea 
of  jeopardizing  the  unity  of  the  nation  of  which  it  was  then  dreaming,  by 
engaging  in  the  old  ecclesiastical  disputes ;  but  in  forming  a  theory  of  the 
original  rights  of  the  German  people,  it  was  driven  by  a  recollection  of  many 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  aggressions  ypon  mental  freedom  to  put  forth  a  declara- 
tion Respecting  the  true  relation  of  the  state  to  reli^ou.  During  the  delib- 
erations upon  this  subject,  it  appeared  that  some  were  opposed  to  every  kind 
of  church,  but  the  co-operation  of  these  extreme  parties  in  favor  of  the  com- 
plete independence  of  Church  and  state,  was  held  in  check  by  the  hesitation 
of  a  middle  party,  which  feared  to  open  the  door  for  an  unlimited  ecdesias- 

A)  A.  KZ.  1S22.  N.  24.  81.  84  42.  Works  bj  L«hmiM,  Kaiser,  Facha.  Oa  the  other  side :  Yogel, 
Oertel,  «nd  others. — PatduSf  will  d.  Baierscho  Landesk.  nicht  mandig  werden  ?  (Sophronizon,  1824. 
VOL  TI.  H.  1.) 

i)  Stephani,  kan.  Kecht.  T&b.  1S25.  p.  61s8k  F.  J.  Niethammer^  Nachr.  v.  d.  ersten  Yersaminl. 
d.  Oen.  Synodcn  in  B.  Balzb.  1825.  FuchM^  Zast  d.  prot  K.  in  B.  Ansb.  1830.  (Printed)  Mann- 
script :  Die  Oen.  Sjm.  za  Anebaeh  im  J.  1844  Without  place,  f.  Another  revision  of  this  docament 
prlBtod  at  Ulm. 

k)  BickM  XL  HupfM^  &.  d.  Bef.  d.  KYerfl  in  bee.  Rucks,  a.  Kurhessen.  Marb.  1881.  Wunsche 
d.  er.  Geistlichk.  Sachs.  L.  1881.  Grositnann,  u.  Re£  d.  KVert  in  Sachs.  L.  1888.  For  lit  see  Stud. 
0.  KrlU  188a  H.  Ss. 

t)  G.  «.  Wfber^  die  Umgestaltong  d.  K Ver£  in  Sachs.  L.  1888.  Brdunig^  oonstitntlonelles  Lcben 
In  d.  K.  Lpaw  1688w  O.  Wolffs  die  Zakunft  d.  prot  K.  Stattg.  1S40.  C,  B.  Klmig^  d.  nst  Zvit  in  d. 
er.  K  d.  Preoss.  Staats.  Braanschw.  1S48.  K  MoU^  d.  gegonw.  Noth.  d.  ev.  K.  Prcniv.  Pasewalk, 
184&— Acta  hbt  eoe.  188&  p.  419s8.  BrI.  KZ  184&.  N.  S8as.  ^—(BwidtehageiC^  Der  deutsehe  Pit>- 
test,  Ai  Yergangenh.  a.  hentigen  Lebensfragen.  Frkt  1847.  J,  Wigg^rtf  die  kirchL  Bewcg.  In 
DtutBchL  Boat  1848. 
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tical  interference  from  abroad.  Accordingly,  all  were  allowed  taSi  liberty  to 
believe  in  any  form  of  religion,  or  in  none,  withont  affecting  their  dvil  or 
mnnicipal  rights ;  no  special  political  privileges  were  aUowed  to  any  reUgions 
societies ;  permission  was  given  to  form  new  religions  societies,  and  all  were 
independently  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  subject  only  to  the  general  laws 
of  the  state.  A  general  form  of  an  oath  suited  to  any  religions  opinions  was 
also  provided,  and  the  validity  of  marriage  was  made  to  depend  entirely  npon 
a  civil  act.  With  respect  to  the  schools  there  was  much  contention  between 
the  different  parties,  for  the  Protestant  teachers  especially  demanded  a  com- 
plete emancipation  from  the  bonds  of  the  Ohnrch,  while  the  Catholic  party 
with  its  pietistic  adjunct  endeavored  to  attain  an  oppo^te  resnlt  by  a  free 
election  of  the  teachers  by  the  congregation.  The  nu^rity,  however,  while 
it  held  to  the  principle  that  all  science  and  instmction  in  it  should  be  free, 
placed  the  whole  school  system  tfnder  the  supervision  of  the  state,  and  re- 
moved the  schools  from  the  inspection  of  the  clergy  as  such,  without  forbid- 
ding the  employment  of  skilfbl  clergymen  in  the  supervision  of  them,  (m) 
In  the  compoffltion  of  the  Prussian  ftmdamental  laws  at  Erfurth,  these  prin- 
ciples were  essentially  retained,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  article  re- 
specting special  political  privileges,  which  the  state  wished  to  have  power  to 
grant  to  religions  societies  whose  general  aims  might  specially  correspond 
with  its  own.  The  establishment  of  a  state  Ohnrch,  however,  was  especially 
guarded  against,  and  aU  charitable  institutions  were  secured  from  any 
infringement.  These  principles  were  indeed  incorporated  in  the  constitu- 
tional charter  of  almost  every  Qerman  state,  but  the  revived  diet  of  the 
confederation  declared  (Aug.,  1851)  that  these  pretended  ftmdamental  laws 
never  possessed  any  legal  authority.  Very  little  was  done  even  when  the 
power  existed  to  enforce  them,  for  the  masses  of  society  were  interested  only 
in  political  questions,  and  the  clergy  were  Jealous  of  minorities  supposed  to 
be  unfriendly  to  the  Ohnrch.  In  almost  every  place  conmuttees  were  ap- 
pointed by  means  of  the  previous  ecclesiastical  authorities,  by  whom  out- 
lines of  constitutions  were  prepared,  which  conveyed  the  executive  power  of 
the  Church  into  the  hands  of  a  series  of  representative  synods,  rising  through 
several  gradations  from  the  congregation,  with  an  unequal  number  of  secular 
and  clerical  deputies,  and  subject,  as  before  agreed  upon,  to  the  control  of  the 
evangelical  sovereign  through  certain  officers.  All  contemplated  at  some 
friture  period  a  great  evangelical  Church  of  the  German  empire.  These  plans 
were  of  course  laid  aside  when  the  political  party  of  the  reaction  became 
every  where  triumphant.  A  few  national  churches  like  those  of  Wurtem- 
berg  and  Weimar  have  nevertheless  been  allowed  to  have  councils  chosen 
partly  by  the  congregations  for  the  administration  of  their  ecclesiastical 
affiurs  (1851),  which  have  since  been  actually  elected,  and  been  engaged  in  a 
limited  sphere  of  Christian  activity.  In  Bavaria,  the  two  divisions  of  the 
Church  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rhine,  by  the  free  choice  of  the  congrega- 
tions at  a  provisional  election,  united  under  one  General  Synod  at  Anspach 
(1849),  and  obtained  from  the  government  (1850-58)  an  electoral  law,  ac- 
cording to  which  those  who  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  congregations 

m)  Fond.  law  of  Deoi  21, 1848.  Artt  5  and  <L 
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ooold  be  appointed  to  manage  their  eooledastical  affiiirs,  and  a  donble  number 
of  clergymen  could  be  elected  to  the  general  synod,  (n)  The  General  Synod 
of  the  Rhenish  Electorate  assembled  in  October,  1848,  and  received  from  the 
government  a  release  from  the  control  of  the  superior  consistory,  and  the 
grant  of  an  electoral  law.  (o)  A  committee  appointed  by  this  synod,  in  a  ra- 
tionalistic spirit  and  without  much  consideration,  changed  the  original  record 
of  the  Union  of  1818,  which,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  revolution,  called 
forth  the  opposition  of  the  minority,  and  received  the  censure  of  the  Pro- 
testant Acuities  of  Germany  when  their  opinions  were  asked  respecting  it.  (p) 
The  General  Synod  of  1858,  in  terror  of  the  sword  of  dissolution,  in  face  of 
many  dishonorable  elections  of  elders,  and  in  consequence  of  the  appointment 
of  a  number  of  clergymen  from  the  division  on  the  other  side  of  the  Khine, 
returned  to  the  patriarchal  electoral  laws  of  1818,  went,  in  fact,  beyond 
them,  and  decided  with  respect  to  the  creed,  that  the  consensus  which  exists 
in  the  principal  confessions  of  the  evangelical  German  Church,  of  which  the 
Church  of  the  Palatinate  is  a  part,  is  best  to  be  found  in  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession of  1540.  A  reservation,  however,  was  distinctly  put  forth,  that  no 
compulsory  obligation  of  an  ecclesiastical  or  political  nature  was  thus  asserted 
in  behalf  of  the  symbolic  books,  (q)  In  Oldenburg  alone  the  favorable  mo- 
ment was  improved)  and  an  ecclesiastical  government  was  actually  set  up 
(1849)  by  a  synod  chosen  by  the  congregations.  Here  the  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority of  the  sovereign  was  set  aside,  and  the  affairs  of  each  congregation 
were  committed  to  an  assembly  of  its  adult  men,  and  a  council  chosen  by 
them ;  the  common  business  of  the  congregations  was  intrusted  to  an  annual 
general  synod^  chosen  directly  by  the  people,  and  one  half  composed  of  cler- 
gymen ;  and  the  administration  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  ecclesiastical 
council  chosen  by  and  responsible  to  the  synod.  Though  this  constitution 
had  no  connection  with  the  civil  power,  it  was  proclaimed  by  the  Grand 
Duke ;  and  as  men  of  an  ecclesiastical  spirit  were  chosen,  it  was  not  unwor- 
thily carried  into  execution,  and  was  capable  of  throwing  off  any  defects 
which  might  be  found  in  it  (r)  But  by  its  separation  from  the  state,  the  se- 
curity of  ecclesiastical  property  was  gone,  it  was  soon  left  without  support  in 
consequence  of  the  hostility  of  the  civil  officers,  the  suspicions  of  the  orthodox 
party  for  the  indefiniteness  of  its  creed,  («)  and  the  dislike  of  the  clergy  on 
account  of  their  dependence  upon  the  congregations,  and  in  a  time  of  general 
political  reaction,  few  would  defend  it  against  the  reproach  of  its  revolution- 
ary origin.  A  change  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  fundamental  law 
of  1852  was  effected  (April,  1853)  by  the  Grand  Duke,  after  an  audience  with 
the  general  synod  and  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  council,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Oldenburg  should  independently  admin- 

n)  BrL  KZ.  1S49.  N.  1&  80.  84.  89.  48.  1860.  N.  84.  A.  K.  Z.  1S58.  N.  149. 

c)  BffL  KZ.  184&  N.  Mi  91. 104. 1849.  N.  8.  87.  48. 

p)  Oatftchten  daatteher  av.  tb.  Facoltaten  (L  den  der  K.  d.  bty.  P&lz  nigedachten  YerlkflBiuigs* 
entw.  Frkt  1851. 

9)  A.  KZ.  1^  N.  178. 

r)  Verbandll  d.  Syn.  A.  d.  TerC  d.  Oldeob.  ov.  K.  Oldent).  1840.  4  Yerhandll  d.  1  LaadeMTn. 
1S5Q.  4L— d.  S.  LuideasjiL  1861.  4.    OeseUc-  a.  Yerordnnngsbl  d.  ar.  Kirche.  toL  L  8t  1. 

«)  Dar  Nothstand  d.  er.  K.  Oldanb.  1801  £▼.  KZ.  1861.  N.  90aL 
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ister  its  affairs  in  scriptoral  correspondence  with  the  oonfessionfl  of  the  Re- 
formation, that  it  ought  not  to  infringe  upon  the  laws  of  the  state,  and  that 
the  Grand  Duke,  who  adhered  to  the  evangelical  confession,  should  have  the 
same  control  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  which  was  usually  conceded  to  the  evan- 
gelical princes  of  Germany.  '  This  control  was,  however,  to  be  limited  by  the 
constitution,  which,  in  addition  to  a  supreme  ecclesiastical  council  appointed 
by  the  Grand  Duke,  establishes  a  triple  synodal  system  regularly  ascending 
from  the  congregations.  No  ecclesiastical  law  can  be  enacted  without  the 
consent  of  the  national  synod,  which  is  to  be  composed  of  twelve  clergymen, 
seventeen  laymen  chosen  by  the  district  synods,  and  five  persons  nomina* 
ted  by  the  Grand  Duke,  but  elected  by  the  supreme  ecdefflastical  council.  (Q 

§  456.     The  Prussian  National  Church  and  its  Branches  since  1840. 

When  Frederic  William  IV.  ascended  the  throne  which  a  century  before 
had  been  occupied  by  Frederic  the  Great,  the  pietistio  orthodox  party  ex- 
pected to  have  complete  control.  Although  he  had  been  educated  in  a  school 
too  intellectual  and  modem  to  sympathize  with  every  kind  of  literal  orthodoxy, 
lie  found  spiritual  benefit  at  the  baptismal  font  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  at 
the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of  the  portal  of  the  cathedral  of  Cologne.  But 
the  zeal  of  that  party  for  orthodoxy  he  regarded  as  only  an  excess  of  commend- 
able fidelity,  while  he  looked  upon  their  opponents  as  peijurers.  He  fuDy 
understood  the  feelings  of  8t.  Louis  when  he  co-operated  with  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  in  the  establishment  of  the  bishopric  of  St.  James  in 
Jerusalem  (1841),  but  so  unanimously  was  public  opinion  against  what  was 
supposed  to  bo  a  new  attempt  to  transfer  the  English  ecclesiastical  system  to 
Prussia  (§  414),  that  this  pious  foundation  was  obliged  to  be  brought  back  to 
its  essential  .object,  which  was,  to  be  a  spiritual  union  in  spite  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal differences,  and  to  be  a  mustard-seed  of  Protestantism  on  Mount  Zion, 
which  has  since  sent  forth  its  first  shoots  under  Bishop  Gobat  (since  1846), 
though  not  without  some  danger  of  Anglicising  and  languishing,  (a)  When 
the  king  bestowed  his  special  favors  upon  the  priests  of  a  mediaeval  Church, 
men  began  to  think  there  was  some  truth  in  a  prq)hecy  invented  near  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  ascribed  to  an  aged  monk  of  Lehnin 
(about  1800),  that  after  the  many  wrongs  inflicted  upon  the  old  Church  by 
the  rulers  of  the  house  of  Hohenzollem,  the  last  should  be  the  king  of  all 
Germany,  and  should  then  reestablish  the  convents  and  restore  tho  Church 
to  its  former  unity,  (b)    Indeed,  the  royal  assurance  was  not  needed  to  con- 


f)  Vertiandll.  d.  8.  Landemyn.  Oldcnb.  1853.  4  Gesetz-  a.  YerordnungsbL  d.  ev.  luth.  K.  toL  IL 
St.  l.—rA.  t).  Weddertop,  die  Verf  d.  ev.  lutb.  K.  Oldenb.  1858. 

n)  {Schneckenhiirger  and  Hundeshagen)  Das  anglo-preosa.  Bistb.  zu  8.  Jacob  a.  was  daran 
liin^  Freib.  1S42.  {Schneckenh.)  Die  orient  Frage  d.  doutschen  ev.  K.  Berne,  184a  Ibid,  die  ev. 
KZ.  im.  Kampfe  f.  d.  Biath.  in  Jenis.  Berne,  1Si4.—{Abeken)  Das  ev.  Bistb.  zu  Jema.  geacblchtL 
Darst  in.  d.  Urk.  Brl.  1842.  Briefvrechsel  (zw.  Gladstone  n.  Bansen)  (L  d.  dentscbe  K.,  das  Episco- 
pat  n.  Jeroa.  Ilamb.  1844.— i^.  C.  Ewald^  Jonrnal  of  Miw.  Labors  In  the  City  of  Jema.  Lond.  1S4A.— 
Brl.  KZ.  1848.  X.  6. 184e.  N.  52.  63s8. 1847.  N.  7. 1852.  N.  4  1868.  N.  8.  IS. 

h)  L.  de  Bouneroi^  Extralt  d*an  manuscrit  rclatlf  k  la  prophetic  da  f^re  Hermann  de  Lebnln. 
Brux.  1846.  Meinhold,  in  d.  N.  Preosa.  Ztg.  1849.  Append,  to  N.  ^—GUtder^  d.  Lehnlnsebe 
Welsa.  Erf  1849.    Comp.  M.  W.  U^ffUr^  Qeach.  d.  KL  Lebnin.  Braodenb.  1861. 
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yince  the  people  that  he  was  firmly  established  in  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  (e) 
From  his  regard  not  only  to  justice,  but  to  what  was  ancient  and  peculiar,  he 
had  the  last  of  the  old  Lutheran  imprisoned  clergymen  set  at  liberty,  (d)  At 
a  general  synod  held  at  Breslau  (1841),  these  Separatists  formed  a  Lutheran 
Church  of  Prussia,  under  a  well- constructed  constitution,  but  rigidly  exclu- 
sive with  respect  to  the  established  Church  and  the  civil  government,  {e)  and 
they  were  recognized  by  the  state  as  congregations  of  Lutherans  separated 
from  the  national  Church.  (/)  Since  the  cessation  of  persecution  they  have 
increased  with  less  rapidity.  They  now  consist  of  about  thirty  ministerial 
charges,  and  we  hear  not  only  of  appeals  for  c^d  for  the  "  Lutheran  Church 
involved  in  debt,"  but  confessions  that  the  love  of  many  has  waxed  cold,  and 
that  the  word  of  God  is  no  longer  heard  with  zeal,  {g)  In  consequence  of 
internal  dissensions,  sometimes  amounting  to  mutual  excommunications,  their 
ecclesiastical  ideals  have  been  carried  to  tlie  new  world,  and  there  continued 
with  brighter  prospects.  (A)  But  even  within  the  established  Church,  a  de- 
cided Lutheran  tendency,  like  that  which  has  risen  in  other  German  coun- 
tries, has  made  its  appearance,  under  the  direction  sometimes  of  great  learn- 
ing and  judgment,  subjecting  all  theological  principles  to  its  standard,  (/)  and 
sometimes  of  a  shallow  fanaticism.  (Jc)  At  an  early  period  of  his  reign,  the 
king  had  expressed  his  determination  to  allow  the  Church,  over  which  the 
crown  had  acquired  supreme  power  during  the  Reformation,  freely  to  form 
for  itself  its  own  external  organization.  The  transfer  of  a  part  of  the  eccle- 
siastical administration  from  the  provincial  governments  to  the  consistories 
(1845),  (l)  might  be  construed  as  an  exi)edient  to  get  an  easier  control  of  the 
Church  by  the  appointment  of  persons  of  a  particular  party.  But  when  the 
provincial  synods  had  assembled  in  1844,  composed  of  the  superintendents  in 
each  of  the  six  eastern  provinces,  and  a  clergyman  chosen  from  oacli  dio- 
cese, (w)  the  king  called  a  General  Syno<l  at  Berlin,  not  of  representatives, 
hot  of  distinguished  persons  in  the  Church,  thirty-seven  of  whom  were  cler- 
g3rmen,  and  thirty-eight  were  laymen.  Under  the  presidency  of  the  minister 
for  public  worship,  during  a  session  continued  from  June  2,  to  Aug.  29,  1846, 
this  body,  which  made  no  pretensions  to  a  legal  authority,  but  had  no  re- 
straint on  the  expression  of  its  opinions,  and  acted  on  conclusions  drawn  from 
the  proceedings  of  the  provincial  synods,  presented  its  views  of  the  existing 
wants  of  the  Church.  («)     Its  plan  for  a  future  ecclesiastical  constitution 

combined  the  consistorial  administration  proceeding  directly  from  the  crown, 

X— 

c)  D.  A.  Z.  1851.  N.  494.  Brl.  KZ.  1851.  N.  U        rf)  A.  KZ.  1840.  N.  168. 

e)  B«9chl&ae)o  d.  t.  d.  ov.  luth  K.  in  Pr.  geholtenen  Qeneralsyn.  Lpa.  1842. 
/)  BrL  KZ.  1845.  N.  M. 

g)  Der  gegenw.  Stand,  d.  ev.  luth.  K.  in  Pr.  Yom  Oberkirchencollegiura.  Lps.  1847.  Lntb. 
KBlatt  1852.  N.  77.  Brl.  KZ.  1852.  N.  98. 

A)  Kv.  KZ.  1843.  N.  68.  A.  KZ.  1S53.  N.  15. 

f)  Zeitscb.  f.  d.  gesatnmte  luth.  Th.  u.  K.  v.  Rudelhach  u.  Guericke^  since  1840. 

k)  K.  3f.  Ueyn^  die  in  d.  seine  Netz  d.  Union  genthene  ov.  luth.  K  in  boa.  Bez.  a.  Hamburg. 
Ibid.  1844.       I)  Brl.  KZ.  1845.  N.  66. 

m)  Protooolle  d.  im  J.  1844  in  d.  oestL  Prov.  d.  Pr.  Monarchle  abgeb.  Prov.  Synodon.  2  H.  4. 
Braoa,  Bep.  1646.  voL  YL  p.  258eaL  vol.  YII.  p.  47a8. 

»)  O.  Kr6g4r^  Berichte  Q.  d.  erste  ev.  Gen.  Sjiu  Prenas.  Lp^  1846.  Yerhandlungen  d.  ev.  Oen. 
Syn.  xa  Berlin  AmtL  Abdrack.  BrL  1846.  4.  L.  Bichter^  d.  Yerhandlungen  d.  preoaa.  Generalsyn. 
UebenlohtL  Darst  Lpi.  1847. 
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with  the  synods  proceeding  directly  fVom  the  congregations  in  regularly 
ascending  circles,  (o)    This  assembly  had  not  been  convened  without  some 
reference  to  its  nature,  and  only  a  single  voice  was  raised  in  it  in  behalf  of 
undisguised  rationalism.    But  as  the  great  majority  there,  as  well  as  in  the 
previous  provincial  synods,  declared  itself  against  not  only  unconditional  free- 
dom of  instruction,  but  the  compulsory  obligation  of  creeds,  (/>)  the  party  of 
the  Evangelical  Church  Journal  found  itself  in  a  decided  minority.    The 
moral  impossibility  of  compelling  men  to  adhere  to  the  old  creeds  (g)  was  con- 
ceded, and  yet  it  was  thought  indispensable  to  the  completion  of  the  Union 
that  a  confession  of  faith  should  be  formed,  to  serve  as  a  formula  for  ordi- 
nation.   But  the  confession  then  composed  expressed  only  those  sentiments 
which  are  essential  to  Protestant  Christianity  in  Scriptural  language,  and 
without  the  precision  of  theological  science,  (r)    The  orthodox  minority  (14 
to  48)  tlierefore  had  reason  to  complain,  notwithstanding  all  that  was  said 
for  their  satisfaction,  that  the  adoption  of  the  new  confession  was  a  virtual 
abrogation  of  the  old.    It  was,  however,  decided  that  those  congregations 
and  patrons  who  were  especially  attached  to  the  Lutheran  or  the  Reformed 
type  of  doctrine  or  worship,  should  have  ftill  liberty,  without  endangering 
the  development  and  existence  of  the  Uniofi,  to  use  their  respective  confes- 
sions, if  they  wished  in  a  regular  manner  to  bring  those  clergymen  whom 
they  called  under  obligation  to  some  creed.  («)    But  the  orthodox  opposition 
from  without,  in  whose  eyes  such  a  body  seemed  a  Robber-Synod,  in  which 
Christ  was  denied,  (t)  was  powerful  enough  at  least  to  postpone  the  execution 
of  these  enactments,  although  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  had  given  them  a 
unanimous  concurrence,  and  had  pronounced  them  of  urgent  importance. 
Tlie  superior  Consistory  was  the  only  court  finally  formed  under  them  (Jan., 
1848),  but  as  this  was  not  sustained  by  any  contemporary  synodal  regula- 
tions, it  was  looked  upon  as  a  mere  party-authority.     In  opposition  to  the 
various  combinations  formed  by  the  pictistic  party,  a  free  association  of  Proi- 
cstant  Friends  was  organized  to  promote  the  interests  of  rational  and  prac- 
tical Christianity,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  Scriptures,  and  with  all  the  means 
afforded  by  the  nineteenth  century,  to  secure  both  Christianity  and  the  im- 
provements of  the  age  as  equally  inalienable  and  inseparable  possessions.    In 
the  district  of  Middle  Germany  reached  by  railroads,  this  association  soon 
increased  from  a  small  conference  of  clergymen  (1841)  to  a  large  popular 
assembly  under  the  presidency  of  Uhlich^  a  country  pastor  of  simple  bnt  lib- 
eral views,  and  possessing  a  remarkable  and  continually  developing  talent  for 
presiding  over  such  a  multitude,  (u)    The  rationalism  which  appealed  wholly 
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to  a  sound  oommon  sense,  hard  pressed  as  it  was  in  the  domain  of  science, 
fonnd  its  natural  theatre  for  action  among  the  middle  classes,  and  in  these 
assemblies  exhibited  itself  as  a  popular  power,  on  which  even  the  friends  of 
the  Hegelian  philosophy,  now  almost  discarded  in  Prussia,  leaned  for  support 
At  an  assembly  held  at  COthen  in  the  spring  of  1844,  WUlieenus  started  the 
question  whether  the  Scriptures  or  the  Spirit  was  the  rule  of  our  faith,  and 
tiien,  in  opp(^tion  to  the  common  self-delusion  of  the  rationalists,  came  to  a 
decision  exclusively  in  favor  of  the  Spirit.  But  by  the  Spirit,  he  meant  the 
spirit  of  truth  and  love  which  always  animates  every  man,  and  especially 
every  Christian,  and  by  which  the  Scriptures  were  themselves  essentially  pro- 
duced. Guericke  therefore  accused  him  and  the  Friends  of  Light  generally 
of  having  renounced  Christianity,  and  in  order  to  uphold  the  absolute  author- 
ity of  the  Scriptures,  he  did  not  hesitate,  when  pressed  with  the  inquiry 
whether  he  believed  in  the  story  of  Balaam's  speaking  ass,  to  answer 
promptly  in  the  affirmative,  (f)  Although  a  general  Protestant  feeling  even 
among  the  Protestant  Friends  was  averse  to  an  abandonment  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, this  establishment  of  a  large  party,  and  this  discussion  of  abstract  doc- 
trines before  a  multitude  entirely  incompetent  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  them, 
appeared  to  most  persons  of  doubtful  expediency,  (to)  When  the  ministry 
of  state  in  Saxony  had,  in  accordance  with  their  oath,  prohibited  (July  17th, 
1845)  all  efforts  and  public  meetings  to  call  in  question  the  doctrines  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  and  other  creeds  of  the  same  general  character,  (ar)  a 
royal  interpretation  of  the  law  against  popular  assemblies  in  Prussia,  applied 
it  to  the  promiscuous  meetings  of  the  Friends  of  Light.  The  consequence 
was,  that  they  soon  lost  their  importance,  and  became  once  more  nothing  but 
pastoral  conferences,  {y)  The  Evangelical  Church  Journal  in  public  adver- 
tisements announced  that  Wislicenus  and  his  associates  had  been  virtually 
excommunicated,  by  the  declarations  of  ministers,  who  in  some  instances  had 
made  public  confession,  and  in  others  had  openly  renounced  the  communion 
of  the  Church,  {z)  Hundreds  of  these  were  opposed  by  thousands  of  pro- 
tests from  persons  of  all  classes,  against  the  spirit  of  the  Evangelical  Church 
Journal,  (a)  The  school  of  Schlcicrmacher,  and  some  other  friends  of  the 
Church,  though  not  belonging  to  the  orthodox  party,  threw  themselves  be- 
tween the  combatants  (Aug.  15),  with  tlie  assertion  that  the  doctrinal  formula 
of  the  free  development  from  Christ  to  Christ  belonged  to  the  same  basis  with 


7&  Tlieir  Organs :  hUtlerJ.  cbrlna  Erbaaang,  bj  R.  FUcher,  Zeitsch.  t  prot  G«Utl.  by  H.  Nit" 
mtyer  and  Frank f. 

r)  OiKriiike  in  d.  Ev.  KZ.  1844.  N.  46.  55.  57.  e3.  67.  70.  71a.  102.  G.  A.  Widhenun,  ob  Schrift, 
ob  Gtfist  Verantw.  gogen  AnklfifftT.  Lp!».  1845.  C.  R  Kdnig^  d.  rechte  Standp.  Magilcb.  1S44.  On 
the  otb«r  &ide:  F.  8ck«ttUr^  Konigs  unruhiges  Wort  u.  nnrecbtor  Standp.  Lpa.  1S44.  Giitricke^  ob 
Sclir.,  ob  Geist?  Ein  Comitat  t  d.  DachpriKligt  d.  Wisl  Ual.  1845.  Cotnp.  B.  Schtcat^  in  d.  Jen. 
A.  L.  Z.  1844.  N.  ISlaa.  1846.  N.  788. 

tr)  Ue.  d-  Vereln  d.  prot  Freunde.  Darmst.  184a  J.  R.  Findeis,  0.  d.  Oesellsch.  d.  prot  Fr. 
Mayleb.  1S44.  Guericke^  LIchtfrenndthura  u.  Kirchenth.  Lpa.  1847.— (7.  Zichieiche,  die  prot  Fr. 
£ln«  Selbstkrltik.  Altonb.  1846.    Kritik  d.  prot  Fr.  Bemc,  1845. 

v)  Rrl.  K.  Z.  X.  00.  D.  A.  Z.  1845.  N.  288.  K.  MattAss,  karze  B«tr.  fiL  d.  neneate  Bekanntm. 
d.  StaatamlnK  Itn  K.  Sachs.  Altenb.  1845. 

t/)  BrL  KZ.  184S.  N.  75.  184S.  N.  51.  1847.  N.  52. 

t)  Ev.  KZ.  1844.  N.  Sa  7&  79.  84a.  89.  90.  92s.  95.  97. 102.  1845.  N.  9. 17.  28.  81. 

a)  BrL  KZ.  1S45.  N.M.  68.  6&  75. 
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that  which  asserted  that  Christ  was  the  only  ground  of  salvation,  (h)    Such 
a  declaration  was  immediately  denounced  as  the  of^ring  of  personal  uneasi- 
ness, as  the  creed  of  the  friends  of  twilight,  and  as  a  duel  in  the  day  of  bat- 
tle, (c)    Eiclihorn^  the  minister  for  public  worship,  had  once  belonged  to  the 
circle  of  Schleiermacher's  friends,  but  he  was  urged  forward  by  the  party  of 
the  Ohurch  Journal,  and  according  to  the  expression  used  by  that  party,  he 
sought  the  welfare  of  the  Ohurch  though  in  weakness.    It  was  thought  that 
all  appointments  to  higher  offices  of  instruction  or  of  administration,  were 
made  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  that  party  at  the  expense  sometimes 
of  even  the  municipal  rights  of  election.  (jT)    Solemn  addresses  from  the  mu- 
nicipalities of  Berlin,  Breelau,  and  Konigsberg  prayed  for  protection  against 
the  threatened  encroachments  of  the  party  in  whose  spirit  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  appeared  to  have  acted  in  opposition  to  the  religion  of  the  greiit 
m^'ority  of  the  educated  class  among  the  people  and  the  legitimate  results 
of  the  Union,  and  they  entreated  that  the  freedom  of  Protestant  instruction 
might  be  secured  so  far  as  it  was  not  inconsistent  with  public  morals  and  the 
security  of  the  state.    In  the  king^s  reply,  the  interference  of  the  petitioners 
was  repelled,  their  accusations  were  rei)roved,  and  their  anxieties  were  dis- 
pelled, {e)    In  Konigsberg,  Rupp^  a  chaplain  of  a  division  in  the  army,  held 
that  Ohristiahity  was  not  a  peculiar  form  of  religion,  but  a  universal  princi- 
ple of  life.    He  therefore  declared  from  tlic  pulpit  that  he  renounced  the 
damnatory  clauses  of  the  Athanasian  creed,  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
unchristian.    Having  been  deposed  by  the  consistory  of  that  place  (Dec^ 
1846),  he  resigned  his  office  in  the  consisiorial  church,  and  in  the  midst  of 
frequent  alternations  of  good  and  ill  fortune,  established  in  a  place  which  had 
previously  been  the  scene  of  political  agitations,  a  free  evangelical  congregia- 
tion  (Jan.  16,  1846),  which  recognized  the  Scriptures  as  a  merely  human  pro- 
duction, but  found  in  it  the  basis  of  a  faith  in  the  unity  of  God,  and  a 
supreme  rule  of  moral  conduct.    As  this  congregation  had  assumed  all  power 
over  its  own  religious  affairs,  its  preacher  found  that  he  was  opposed  by  a 
party  in  this  very  ideal  of  a  fraternal  congregation  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
which  would  hardly  allow  him  to  administer  baptism  even  when  requested 
by  the  parents,  though  using  the  apostolic  formula  modernized  by  himself.  (J) 
Widicenus  was  accused  of  elevating  himself  above  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
in  his  ordinary  ecclesiastical  practice,  of  virtually  dispensing  with  the  use  of  the 
apostolic  creed.  But  since  he,  according  to  the  ordinary  legal  usage  of  rational- 
ists in  the  established  Church,  and  the  annihilation  of  4heir  legal  connectioD 

h)  BrL  KZ.  1845.  N.  76. 

c)  StahJj  zvrel  Seudachr.  an  die  Untcrzclchnor  d.  Erkliir.  y.  15.  Aug^  Brl.  1845.  StngnUnbtrtl  ■ 
Ev.  KZ.  1S45.  N.  SAfs.  I/amm :  Brl.  KZ.  1945.  N.  77.  On  the  other  side :  (£1  /7«nJte)  Bemerk.  i 
Stahls  Scndschr.  Brl.  1S45.    Further  Lit  In  Brans,  Rep.  1346.  vol.  VL  p.  82m. 

d)  {KiUrn)  Ztir  Beurth.  d.  Ministerliiins  Eichh.  v.  e.  Mitgliede  deseclb.  1S49.  Das  gebtL  HloM. 
In  Pr.  n.  d.  Min.  Eichh.  (Brunts  liop.  1S4S.  voL  XV.  IL  8.  vol.  XIX.  H.  1.) 

e)  Brl.  A.  KZ.  1845.  N.  68.  8D.  1S4«.  N.  16.    Die  Theologie  des  BorL  Ma-Utrates.  Man<.  1W5. 
/)  Brl.  KZ.  1846.  N.  6.  9.  II.  46.  54.  94.  97.  1847.  N.  12.  43.  47.  67.  70.  75.     UMcK,  d.  VfAhiW 

gegen  Bupp.  In  d.  Recur^^instanz  v.  s.  Defen;»r.  Lps.  1846.  II.  Berthoidi^  Kritlk  d.  RappUniamoi 
194S.— Hupp :  Ue.  d.  chrlstL  Staat.  Konlgsb.  1842.  Dk-  Symbole  oder  Gottes  Wort  Lps.  184&  Off- 
ner  Brief  an  Dr.  Benscb.  Lpfli  1847.  Die  frele  ev.  K.  in  Verbind.  m.  Gleichgcslimt«a.  AltenU  1S4I 
P.  L    ChrisU.  Erbanangsbach  t  Arole  ev.  Oemcinden.  Konigsb.  1S468.  8  rob. 
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with  any  pablio  body,  was  nnwilling  to  be  controlled  in  Lis  dcctrine  and 
osages  by  any  authority  but  that  of  the  majority  of  his  congregation,  he  was 
deposed  (Aptil,  1846)  by  the  Consistory  of  Magdeburg  from  the  pastoral  office 
which  he  held  at  Halle,  for  gross  violations  of  the  established  order  with 
respect  to  the  liturgy  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  (g)  He  collected  a 
small  congregation  professing  to  believe  in  an  always  progressive  revelation, 
and  constituting  a  serious  moral  association  with  agreeable  forms  of  social 
life,  in  which  baptism  was  left  to  every  one's  own  choice,  and  no  one  claimed 
any  ecclesiastical  character,  (h)  Merely  as  an  attempt  to  form  a  congrega- 
tion at  Marburg^  a  few  Friends  of  Light  in  that  place  i)roclairaed  (Feb.,  1847) 
that  they  had  emancipated  themselves  from  the  dualism  of  humanity  and 
divinity,  and  of  time  and  eternity,  exemplified  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  and 
had  planted  themselves  on  the  universal  foundation  of  Christianity  and  Prot- 
estantism. They  professed  that  they  had  abandoned  the  fanciful  world  em- 
braced in  the  Church,  which  had  become  disgusting  to  them,  and  that  they 
had  now  advanced  to  the  more  fraternal  union  of  a  free  humanity,  (i)  But 
free  congregations  sprung  up  at  first  in  the  Prussian  towns  through  the  efforts 
of  pastors  who  had  either  been  deposed,  or  were  hard  pressed  by  the  author- 
ities. They  recognized  no  definite  confessions  of  faith ;  their  Christianity 
was  a  mere  humanity;  the  only  remnant  of  the  Church  which 'they  retained 
in  various  degrees,  was  a  system  of  morality  free  to  all  who  were  disposed  to 
receive  it ;  and  they  looked  upon  therasolves  as  a  particular  family  of  the 
great  human  race,  which  was  to  be  united  at  some  future  day  in  the  bonds 
of  peace.  They  kept  up  a  voluntary  form  of  association,  although  at  an 
assembly  of  their  deputies  at  Nordhausen  (Sept.,  1847),  the  representatives 
from  Marburg  and  Halle  proposed  to  give  up  the  name  of  Christian,  thus 
reducing  to  practice  the  fanciful  idea  of  the  Philahthes  of  Kiel,  who  only 
wished  to  ignore  Christianity,  and  to  use  the  most  general  forms  of  piety,  {k) 
The  consistories  maintained  their  jurisdiction  over  these  separated  congrega- 
tions, and  punishment  was  inflicted  upon  particular  individuals  for  an  unau- 
thorized performance  of  ministerial  acts,  and  the  marriages  solemnized  by 
them  were  treated  as  illicit  until  the  Edict  of  Toleration  (March  80,  1847), 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  defined  the  existing  law  so  as,  in  the  spirit  of  Frederic 
the  Great,  to  permit  any  number  of  licensed  chapels  of  another  faith  to  be  built 
around  the  Evangelical  and  Catholic  national  churches ;  and  on  the  other, 
declared  the  principle  that  certain  civil  riglits  were  not  dependent  upon  cer- 
tain religious  acts  of  a  religious  society  recognized  by  the  state.  (/)  The 
orthodox  party  was  pleased  with  this  law,  because  it  proposed  a  way  by 


g)  O.  Eheriy^  Bchutzscbr.  f.  Wisl.  darch  s.  erw&hlten  Vertbeidigcr.  Altenb.  1S46.  Die  Aint«ent- 
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which  the  Rationalists  might  leave  the  Ohnroh.  AcoordiDglj,  Uhlich  (after 
1845),  the  preacher  in  St.  Gatharine^B  church  at  Magdeburg,  was  thus  pro- 
voked to  leave  the  Church.  He  however  at  first  refused  to  do  §o  on  account 
of  the  beneficial  influence  which  he  hoped  to  exert  upon  the  Oreat  Church, 
as  his  exemplary  character  was  zealously  vouched  for  by  his  congregation, 
and  the  city  in  which  he  ministered.  But  when  he  was  asked  by  the  consis- 
tory, whether  he  would  subsequently  conform  with  punctuality  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Agenda,  and  in  no  way  assail  the  creed  of  the  Evangelical 
Church,  he  hesitated  to  give  an  aflSrmative  answer  without  some  conditions, 
and  prayed  for  Christian  forbearance  and  indulgence.  He  was  then  suspended 
(Sept.,  1847),  that  by  a  regular  process  of  diBcipUne  he  plight  be  legally  de- 
posed. Referring  to  the  publicity  of  his  instructions  and  his  example,  be 
appealed  to  the  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  in  opposition  to  a  consistory 
which,  under  the  influence  of  party  zeal,  he  said  was  about  to  rend  the 
Church  into  a  variety  of  sects,  (7/))  and  as  a  defence  in  case  of  necessity 
against  the  present  ecclesiastical  government,  established  a  more  numerous 
congregation  than  had  before  been  formed  (in  the  time  of  its  highest  prosperity 
it  numbered  five  thousand  members).  The  legal  existence  of  this  congregation 
was  secured  by  a  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  Edict  of  Toleration  (Jan^ 
1848),  and  itd  permanency  by  a  well-devised  congregational  polity,  through 
which  it  became  rich  in  works  of  charity.  In  its  original  charter  it  bore  also 
a  decidedly  evangelical  character,  (7^)  but  this  was  endangered  by  its  connec- 
tion with  other  free  congregiitions,  and  by  the  different  parties  which  had  an 
existence  in  it. — The  great  storm  of  March,  1848,  soon  destroyed  the  odious 
name  of  an  ecclesiastical  administration.  Count  Schweririy  the  minister  for 
public  worship,  admonished  the  consistories,  in  accordance  with  the  princi- 
ples of  religious  liberty  adopted  by  the  royal  government,  to  give  the  pref- 
erence to  no  dogmatic  or  theological  party  whatever,  and  to  look  only  that, 
in  the  spirit  of  evangelical  charity,  Christian  truth  be  promoted  on  the  basis 
of  the  word  of  God.  (0)  He  dissolved  the  Superior  Consistory,  and  gave 
orders  for  a  committee  to  devise  a  synodal  constitution,  to  be  submitted  to  an 
iniperi:d  synod  which  should  soon  after  be  convened,  that  thus  the  Church 
might,  according  to  a  frequently  expressed  wish  of  the  king,  construct  her 
future  organization  for  herself.  (jr>)  The  outline  of  the  electoral  law  for  the 
appointing  synods,  was  published  and  defended  by  counsellors  of  the  crown 
versed  in  ecclesiastical  law.  It  proposed  that  the  deputies  should  be  elected 
by  the  congregations,  but  that  the  existing  synods  should  be  made  use  of  in 
the  Western,  and  that  district  and  provincial  synods  should  be  arranged  so  as 
to^rve  for  electoral  bodies  in  the  Eastern  provinces,  {q)  But  during  the 
patriotic  movements  which  so  happily  corresponded  with  the  ideals  the  king 
had  formed,  his  piety  was  deeply  wounded  by  the  pedantic  outrage  which 
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aimed  to  deprive  royalty  of  its  claim  to  exist  by  the  grace  of  God.  Before 
the  appointed  synod  conld  actually  come  together,  the  revolution  was  over- 
thrown, and  the  Evangelical  Church  Journal  denounced  the  clamor  for  a 
synodal  constitution  as  an  ill-concealed  enmity  to  Christ,  and  the  whole 
scheme  of  an  election  by  the  people  as  a  denial  of  God.  (r)  The  provisional 
ministry  of  Ladenberg  inquired  (Jan.,  1849)  of  the  consistories,  faculties,  and 
select  men  of  learning,  what  measures  should  be  taken  to  secure  to  the  Evan- 
gelical Church,  by  a  constitution,  the  independent  management  of  its  own  affairs. 
The  numerous  replies  which  it  received,  were  filled  with  doubts  as  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  any  synod  which  might  be  chosen  by  the  people  to  form  a  constitu- 
tion. («)  The  constitution  of  Jan.  81, 1850,  granted  by  the  crown,  contained 
many  criticisms  on  itself  but  the  deputies  united  in  it,  and  swore  allegiance 
to  it  With  respect  to  religion,  the  whole  essential  spirit  of  the  German  fun- 
damental laws  was  retained ;  but  as  the  opposite  parties,  the  one  rejoicing 
and  the  other  lamenting,  had  fallen  into  the  notion  that  the  state,  by  its  sep- 
aration from  the  Church,  had  become  unchristian  and  atheistic,  it  was  added, 
that  whenever  the  state  made  any  regulations  with  reference  to  religion, 
they  should  be  on  the  basis  of  Christianity.  A  collegiate  supreme  council 
for  deciding  upon  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Church,  was  formed,  by  the 
order  of  the  king,  from  the  evangelical  portion  of  the  ministry  of  public 
worship,  and  a  system  of  rules  for  the  regulation  of  congregational  affairs, 
was  bestowed  upon  the  six  eastern  provinces.  (0  The  supreme  ecclesiastical 
ooundl  from  that  period  governed  the  Church  in  the  king^s  name,  and  ^an 
Raumer^  the  minister  for  public  worship,  in  the  presence  of  the  Chambers 
declared  that  the  new  doctrine  was,  that  the  Evangelical  Church  exercises 
her  constitutional  right  independently  to  regulate  and  administer  her  affairs, 
by  its  entire  separation  from,  and  consequent  independence  of  the  state,  and 
its  government  according  to  its  ancient  constitution,  by  the  sovereign  as  its 
most  prominent  member,  {u)  By  this  happy  thought,  anxiety  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Church  was  tranquillized,  and  the  Chambers  succeeded  in 
repelling  all  complaints  about  violations  of  those  articles  of  the  fundamenUil 
law  of  the  state  which  relate  to  the  independence  of  the  Evangelical  Church,  (f) 
The  plan  for  congregational  government,  which  was  looked  upon  as  the  basis  of 
true  ecclesiastical  freedom,  contained  a  suspicious  limitation  of  the  power  of 
choosing  the  vestries,  and  an  extraordinary  requisition  that  the  private  mem- 
bers should  be  bound  by  the  three  principal  creeds,  the  confessions  of  the 
Reformation,  and  certain  general  laws  for  the  Church  which  were  yet  un- 
known. In  some  of  the  eustem  provinces,  this  plan  was  protested  against 
by  parties  opposed  to  each  other,  but  it  was  at  last  gradually  admitted  into 


r)  Brl.  JSJL  1849.  N.  a 

t)  AmtL  Outachten  d.  VorC  d.  ev.  K.  In  rr.  betr.  Im  Auftrage  (!urch  L.  Richter.  BrL  1849. 

0  Of  Jan.  26, 1849,  and  June  29, 1850.  AUerhfichster  Erlass.  betr.  d.  OrundzQ^  e.  Gemelnde- 
Ord.  a.  d.  Einsetz.  d.  £v.  Oberkirchonr.  nebst  Aktenst  BrL  ISdO.  Comp.  «/.  M&Uer^  Dcntscbo 
Zeltsch.  t  chr.  Wisai  18S1.  X.  Isa. 

«)  Feb.  8. 1851.  BrL  KZ.  1851.  N.  18. 15. 17. 

v)  Die  Selbfttandigk.  d.  or.  Landesk.  n.  ibre  Vollziehaog  dnrch  das  Caltusmln.  Aktenmassig  dar* 
geSL  n.  der  zwelten  Pr.  Kammer  aeberreicht  r.  JonaSt  Bydow,  Elteater,  Kraose,  LIsco,  Maeller. 
BrL165L 
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most  of  the  congregations,  (w)  The  supreme  ecdesastical  council  added 
many  salutary  provisions  for  the  order,  discipHne,  and  temporal  wants  of  the 
national  Church,  but  under  great  disadvantages  on  account  of  its  origin^  and 
in  the  midst  of  much  opposition  to  its  jurisdiction.  (;r)  As  a  natural  result 
of  the  political  reaction,  the  power  of  the  orthodox  party  was  increased,  and 
its  eloquent  legal  advocate  endeavored  to  show  that  the  revolution  was  the 
appropriate  consequence  of  Rationalism ;  that  the  essential  spirit  of  both  was 
the  alienation  of  man  from  his  God ;  (y)  that  authority  should  henceforth  take 
the  place  of  the  majority ;  and  that  the  king  might,  under  certain  pious 
forms,  be  properly  exonerated  from  his  sinful  oath  to  support  the  fundamen- 
tal civil  laws,  (z)  Some  ecclesiastical  authorities  at  ordinations  demanded  a 
stricter  adherence  to  the  articles  of  faith  than  had  been  usnally  required ; 
and  even  pastors,  who  could  receive  the  confession  in  only  some  peculiar 
ideal  sense,  were  subjected  to  examinations  which  had  long  been  discontinued, 
and  which  terminated  in  their  deposition,  (a)  Questions  were  also  proposed  to 
candidates  for  theological  professorships,  which  could  not  be  answered,  as  was 
required,  in  the  affirmative,  without  a  renunciation  of  all  theological  investi- 
gation, (b)  The  free  congregations  (numbering  about  forty  in  Pmssia  and  the 
contiguous  countries),  which  had  in  1848,  like  almost  all  associations,  taken 
some  part  in  politics,  and  whose  leaders  had  to  some  extent  been  involved  in 
the  movements  of  the  day,  had  nearly  all  their  houses  of  worship  closed  by 
the  police  under  the  new  law  against  political  societies.  These  proceedings 
were  partially  confirmed  by  the  ju<licial  courts,  but  some  measures  of  the 
police  seemed  so  inconsistent  with  the  freedom  of  conscience  guarantied  by 
the  fundamental  laws,  that  inquiries  were  instituted  respecting  them  even  in 
the  Chambers  (1852),  where  the  government  had  avowed  its  determination 
to  exterminate  by  every  legal  means  the  whole  system  of  dissent,  (c)  The 
supremo  ecclesiastical  council  excommunicated  all  the  free  congregations, 
without  reference  to  the  various  tendencies  among  them,  and  pronounced 
their  baptisms  invalid,  (rf)  yet  the  civil  courts  punished  every  official  act  of 
their  ministers  as  an  invasion  of  the  clerical  office,  (e)  But  no  mere  liberty 
without  religious  energy,  nor  connections  with  even  impious  men,  who  denied 
the  existence  of  a  living  God,  nor  popular  adulation,  to  which  their  best  lead- 
ers felt  constrained  to  resort,  nor  persecution  itself,  have  been  found  snffident 
for  the  salvation  of  these  people.  (/)  Utipp,  however,  endeavored  to  obtain 
a  higher  degree  of  purity,  by  a  legal  dissolution  of  the  old,  and  the  formation 


tr)  AUg.  KBIatt  f.  d.  ev.  Deutschl.  1852.  X.  SSsa.  1858.  N.  S66A.—0.  SchiMrMs  Protest:  Bri. 
KZ.  1861.  N.  65. 

(T)  Aktenstacke  a.  d.  Verwalt  d.  Abth.  d.  Minist  fl  d.  inoern  ev.  KSachen.  BrL  1850l  Aktemt 
A.  d.  Vcrw.  d.  ev.  OKRatha.  BrL  18518.  5  H. 

y)  F.  J.  Stahl,  was  1st  die  Rev.  ?  BrL  1852.  Yet  Comp.  Ibid.  d.  rnitestant.  «b  polit  Prindp. 
(Ev.  KZ,  la-iS,  N.  28.) 

•)  Briefe  il  Staataknnst  BrL  1858.    Yet  Ev.  KZ.  1858.  N.  la. 

a)  W.  F.  SintenU,  Mocllera  Wirken  In  Consist  u.  In  d.  Gen.  Super.  Lpa.  1849.  J.  B,  BoUkt, e. 
Qlanbensgericht  in  der  Mitte  d.  19  Jahrh.  Lpa.  1850. 

b)  Zeitach.  f  unlrte  K.  1858.  voL  XV.  N.  8a         c)  BrL  KZ.  1862.  N.  6.  9. 

d)  Aktenat  d.  OKRatha.  U.  2.  p.  86«8.        e)  BrL  KZ.  1861.  N.  87.  TT.  1862,  N.  11. 
/)  Weinngerher,  Douai'a  neue  rel.  Meuaelw.  1851.    C.  ZschUache^  d.  ttele  Oemeinde,  ihr«  Wlri* 
Munk.  u.  ihre  Stlmmfarcr  in  d.  Pr.  Sacheen.  Ilalbrst  1860. 
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of  a  new  bat  small  congregation  (Oct.,  1858),  in  which  the  Bible  was  re- 
garded as  the  original  source  of  truth,  and  the  imitation  of  Christ  was  made 
the  supreme  end  of  life,  (g)  The  orthodox  portion,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
had  recently  become  so  artificially  prominent,  was  compelled  once  more,  and  in 
more  general  relations,  to  be  as  exclusive  as  Luther  himself.  But  these  Luther- 
ans were  so  confident  of  success,  and  so  little  troubled  with  conscientious  scru- 
ples, that  although  they  had  before  formed  an  association  at  Leipsic  composed 
of  clergymen  belonging  to  the  different  national  churches,  and  in  friendly 
connection  with  the  Separatists  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Lutheran  confes- 
sion ;  and  although,  according  to  this  association,  the  modern  notion  of  union 
in  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  two  confessions  was  nothing  but  a  syn- 
crodsm  of  many  chameleon  forms,  (h)  they  refused  to  attach  themselves  to 
the  Ohnrch  of  Luther  which  the  Separatists  had  formed,  but  under  the  con- 
duct of  the  fugitive  president  of  the  Consistory  of  Magdeburg,  they  consti- 
tuted over  the  graves  of  the  Reformers  a  league  (Sept.,  1849)  for  carrying  out 
the  Lutheran  confession,  even  in  its  provisions  for  public  worship,  congrega- 
tional order,  and  the  government  of  the  national  Church.  (/)  In  the  king- 
dom of  Saxony,  they  had  in  their  favor  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  rulers,  and  in  Electoral  Hesse  they  had  at  least  the  latter 
advantage.  In  Bavaria,  although  the  younger  clergy  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Rhine  had  been  educated  at  Erlangen  under  their  influence,  the  more 
zealous  portion  declared  that  they  had  already  token  tlie  staff  to  leave  a 
Church  whose  altar  had  been  polluted  by  the  admission  of  the  members  of 
the  united  Church,  and  that  they  only  waited  to  see  if  it  could  not  be  freed 
from  this  impurity,  (k)  In  Prussia,  they  demanded  that  the  Union,  which 
they  declared  had  never  been  legally  fbrmed,  and  denounced  as  confusion  and 
revolution,  should  be  utterly  dissolved.  Internal  dissensions,  like  those 
which  usually  distract  a  triumphant  party,  began  already  to  prevail,  princi- 
pally with  respect  to  the  question,  whether  those  invested  with  the  clerical 
office  were  endowed  with  special  grace  as  the  sole  doi)ositaries  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal power.  (/)  By  the  separated  Lutherans  their  whole  course  was  declared 
to  be  a  lie.  Ouericle^  the  confessor  of  Lutheranism,  and  afterwards  much 
abused  as  an  apostate  from  it,  once  more  abandoned  the  fellowship  of  the 
rigid  Lutherans,  where  he  had  vainly  hoped  to  find  a  Christian  spirit  and 
freedom  for  a  Lutheran  conscience,  (m)  While  those  who  were  faithful  to 
th«  Union  charged  the  supreme  council  with  having  sacrificed  it,  prayer  was 
offered  in  a  Lutheran  pulpit  for  an  orthodox  supreme  council,  and  even  then 
the  existence  of  that  which  then  ruled  the  Church  was  declared  to  be  a 
sin.  (n)     It  however  agreed  that  it  regarded  only  those  congregations  in 

g)  D.  A.  Z.  1853.  N.  258.        A)  Ev.  KZ.  1849.  N.  81. 

<)  BrL  KZ.  184a  N.  94. 1849.  N.  77.— Die  Leipzeiger  Konferenz  am  81.  Aug.  and  1.  Sejtt.  1858. 
(KahnU^  0.  d.  Unionadoctrin.)  Lp&  1858. 

k)  BrL  RZ.  1850.  N.  66.  1852.  N.  1.  Jlommtl,  Becht  d.  K,  Union  a.  d.  bay.  prot.  Landesk. 
Anspil86a 

t)  J.W.F.  Jlii/Ung,  Ornndsatze  ©v.  Inth.  KVerf.  Krl.  (1850.)  ISbh—FWrke,  z.  Lebre  v.  d.  K. 
(Zeitich.  t  Intb.  Tb.  1852.  H.  t) 

Ml)  Gusricke^  Vendbnlicbes  Q.  brennende  KFragen  d.  Ocgenw.  Lps.  1S53. 

n)  Brl.  KZ.  1852.  N.  94.  Otio^  Sup.  in  Naogard,  in  d.  Denkwh.  d.  lutb.  Yereins  In  Pommcrn,  a. 
d.  Antwort  dea  OKBaibs:  Aktenst  II.  8.  p.  89sa.    Cooip.  Otto,  Monataachrift  ISSlaai 
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Sileda  as  truly  united  in  the  Confession,  which  oonld  show  the  original  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  Union ;  it  delivered  the  whole  of  Pomerania,  which 
really  possessed  them,  over  to  the  exclosively  Lutheran  Oonfession ;   and  it 
conceded  that  particular  pastors  might  dispense  at  will  with  the  hreaking  of 
the  hread,  which  was  looked  upon  as  the  symhol  of  the  Union,  and  that  the 
Silesian  consistory  might  separate  into  three  parts,  so  as  to  form  a  Latheran, 
a  Reformed,  and  a  United  division,  with  a  council  for  each  Confession,  (o) 
Even  the  Evangelical  Church  Journal  had  already  long  doubted  with  regard 
to  the  enthusiasm  it  had  displayed  for  the  Union  under  Frederic  William  III., 
and  it  found  an  occasion  for  a  change  of  course  in  its  opposition  to  a  Union 
which  absorbed  all  the  Confessions,  (p)    The  Idng  made  known  to  the  La- 
theran association  (1850)  his  desire  to  establish  consistories  and  superior 
authorities  in  the  Church,  which  in  the  eastern  provinces  should  be  Lutheran, 
with  Reformed  assessors ;  (q)  and  he  gave  orders  that,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  independence  of  the  two  confessions  in  the  Union,  the  supreme  ecclesiiw- 
tical  council  should  consist  of  members  from  both  confessions,  and  that  aU 
business  which  could  properly  bo  decided  by  but  one  of  the  confessions, 
should  be  left  to  the  votes  of  those  who  belonged  to  that  confession.    The 
same  division  was  also  to  be  made  in  the  consistories,  (r)    The  supreme  coun- 
cil separated  into  two  divisions,  according  as  they  were  members  of  the 
Lutheran  or  the  Reformed  confessions.    Dr.  Nitzsch  alone  preferred  to  adhere 
to  the  consensus  of  the  two  confessions,  and  was  therefore  released  from  all 
participation  in  the  decision  of  confessional  questions,  but  he  was  held  up  as 
the  patron  of  the  congregations  united  in  the  confession  by  the  original  docu- 
ment, {it)    These  proceedings  were  regarded  by  the  Lutherans  as  a  legal  dis- 
solution of  the  Union,  and  they  now  tlierefore  demanded  in  Luther^s  name, 
that  the  monster  of  the  authorities  of  the  united  Church  which  still  existed 
should  be  completely  abolished ;  that  purely  Lutheran  faculties,  or  at  least 
professors,  should  be  appointed ;  and  that  the  patrimony  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  should  be  restored,  {t)    Even  those  advocates  of  orthodoxy  who  had 
formerly  been  moderate  in  their  demands,  now  raised  the  watchword  that 
those  who  governed  the  Church  appeared  to  give  their  countenance  not  to 
the  Union,  but  to  its  opponents,  and  that  the  natural  result  of  this  should  be 
the  separation  of  clergymen  and  congregations,  until  finally  the  royal  regent 
of  the  Church  would  be  the  only  individual  belonging  to  the  united  body.  («) 
Indeed,  the  old  traditions  and  necessary  policy  peculiar  to  the  Hoheniolkra 
family  seemed  entirely  forgotten  in  the  pleasure  which  all  seemed  to  feel  in 
the  separation  of  the  confessions.    The  king  then  avowed  his  just  displeasore 
at  the  unfair  interpretation  given  to  his  orders  of  the  previous  year.    He  de- 
clared that  he  had  never  intended  to  disturb  the  Union,  and  thus  produce  a 


o\  Aktenst  H.  1.  p.  40ss.  H.  2.  i).  148s.  Brl.  KZ.  1858.  IT.  Sa    Aktenst  <1  Abth.  d.  Minift  p.  TOa 

p)  First  in  1844.  N,  28.  184T.  N.  1.— 1849.  N.  fiss.  1851.  N.  4. 

q)  l»rlnte<l  by  Ifane,  K.  d.  dt  Relchs.  p.  277. 

r)  Order  of  the  Cabinet,  March  6, 1852:  BrL  KZ.  1S52.  N.  8a  Instractlons  for  the  coasbtorftf: 
JUd.  N.  41.         *)  Ibid.  N.  68. 

t)  Oi*n  Doclar.  in  the  Monatsachr.  Jane,  1852.  Lnth.  Gon.  Conf.  at  Witt  Sept  lS5i. :  Bri.  K& 
1852.  N.  82.    A.  KZ.  1S52.  N.  106. 

u)  Brl.  KZ.  1862.  N.  «1.  9a    Deutsche  Zeltach.  £  chr.  Wtoa.  18S8.  N.  Isai  10m. 
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iiTision  of  the  Dutional  Ghnrcb,  nor  to  renew  the  old  controversy  aboat  the 
Mmfessions.  The  ecclesiastical  authorities  were  therefore  directed  to  oppose 
ill  attempts  to  separate  the  two  confessions,  to  allow  no  synods,  or  even  indi- 
ridaal  clergymen  or  congregations,  to  lay  aside  the  name  of  Evangelical  Oon- 
^regations,  or  the  ritual  prescribed  for  the  Union ;  and  only  on  the  anited 
■eqnest  of  a  clergyman  and  his  congregation,  after  all  proper  means  and  per- 
niasions  had  been  tried,  to  permit  particular  congregations  to  deviate  from 
he  regulations  prescribed  for  the  Evangelical  National  Church,  (r)  Two 
riews  of  this  proceeding  were  expressed  among  the  Lutherans :  one  was  that 
if  painful  disappointment  from  a  conviction  that  this  order  of  the  cabinet 
was  a  complete  renunciation  of  the  previous  legislation ;  and  the  other  looked 
ipon  it  as  a  mere  check  to  the  wavering  course  of  the  whole  policy  for  the 
[Jnion.  (if) 

§  46Y.     Combinations. 

The  EtangelUal  Conference  assembled  at  Berlin  in  Ci)n8equence  of  a  wish 
)xprcssed  by  the  Kings  of  Wurtemberg  and  Prussia,  that  the  Evangelical 
!}hnrch  of  Germany  might  be  more  perfectly  united,  and  continued  in  ses- 
»ion  from  January  6th  to  February  14th,  1846.  Some  hopes  were  enter- 
Ained  in  it  of  forming  a  union  by  a  stricter  construction  of  doctrines,  and 
lome  violent  measures  were  proposed  for  the  accomplishment  of  such  an  ob- 
ject. But  as  the  great  m^ority  were  only  in  favor  of  securing,  on  the  basis 
>f  the  confessions,  the  two  fundamental  doctrines  which  asserted  that  the 
Scriptures  were  the  only  source  of  the  knowledge  of  saving  truth,  and  that 
justification  was  by  faith,  this  diplomatic  assembly  from  its  nature  could 
mly  exchange  views  and  make  arrangements  for  an  intercourse  between  the 
lifferent  parts  of  the  common  church  by  annual  assemblies,  (a).  The  Church 
Conference^  which  had  been  for  a  while  suspended,  was  resumed  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  private  company  of  persons,  and  of  a  journal  used  as  an  official 
>rgan  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  all  Germany,  (h)  It  was  held  after 
Pentecost  1852  and  1853  at  the  foot  of  the  Wartburg,  and  was  intended  to 
t)e  a  meeting  of  deputies  froni  the  supreme  authorities  of  most  of  the  national 
Grerman  churches  for  confidential  conference,  but  with  no  legislative  powers,  (c) 
But  although  these  spiritual  and  secular  authorities  of  the  Church  stood  in 
this  inde]9endent  position  with  respect  to  each  other,  some  of  them  believed 
A  the  development  of  Protestantism  and  in  the  Uniou,  7yhilo  others  saw  no 
Ideality  in  either.  But  as  all  were  anxious  to  preserve  the  blessing  of  some 
risible  form  of  unity  for  the  whole  Protestant  Church  of  Germany,  questions 
>f  a  deeper  and  more  dreaded  nature  were  held  at  a  distance.  The  expe- 
lence  and  the  wishes  of  different  individuals  were  here  compared,  and  a 

t)  Cabinet  Order  of  July  12, 1S53 :  Zeitach.  £  nnirto  er.  K.  1853.  N.  85i 

t0)  Lutb.  Qen.  Conf.  at  Witt.  Sept  1858:  £v.  KZ.  1858.  N.  8&  Comp.  73.  79a.  Counter  assertion 
If  the  king  to  ttio  Witt  Conf.  of  Oct  11 :  D.  A.  Z.  1853  N.  273. 

o)  Literar.  Progr&mtne:  O.  £72/mann  (p.  672.  nt  «.)  Official  action :  Loccumer  Artikel.  (DieYor- 
lehlige  d.  Dr.  Snetlilagt:  k  Ruppstcin  z.  Verein  d.  ev.  K.  Deutschl  niitgetbeilt  v.  Perez,  Orim.  1846k 
BrL  KZ.  1S46.  N.  7. 11.  28.  83.>- Account  in  Biedermann,  nnsre  Qegenw.  n.  Znk.  1516.  U.  2.  Die  Re- 
ultatB  d.  RcrL  Konfl  Lpe.  1846.    Comp.  Bmna,  Sep.  1846.  toL  YL  p.  22Sm. 

&)  Allg.  Kirchenblatt  fltr  d.  ev.  DeutBchland,  ed.  by  C.  O.  M<«er.  Stuttg.  1. 1852.  II.  1858. 

«)  Protocols :  KBlatt  1852.  N.  13. 1853.  N.  29s8.  BrL  KZ.  1858.  N.  IL  86.  80.  4te.  1858.  N.  41  47. 
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choice  collection  of  bymns  for  a  general  hymn-book  was  adopted,  (d)  though 
not  till,  in  the  committee  of  invited  persons  conversant  with  snch  matters, 
one  party  contending  for  the  adoption,  at  every  hazard,  of  the  old  text,  had 
been  excluded,  and  another,  wishing  to  preserve  the  ecclesiastical  poetry  of 
the  eighteenth  centary,  had  been  set  aside  without  a  hearing  of  its  peculiar 
views,  (e)  A  desire  which  had  been  expressed  at  a  secular  festival  on  the 
field  of  Lutzen,  to  erect  a  monument  to  the  heroic  death  of  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,  by  obtaining  minute  contributions  from  the  people,  was  so  modified, 
when  the  sovereign  himself  erected  a  monument  over  the  Swedish  stone,  as 
to  lead  to  the  idea  of  a  charitable  institution  bearing  his  name,  to  sustain  those 
evangelical  congregations  which,  in  the  neighboring  Catholic  countries,  were 
unable  to  endure  the  expense  needful  for  their  eodeeiastical  support  The 
Gustatvs  Adolphus  Institution  in  Saxony,  with  some  assistance  from  Sweden, 
collected  (after  1834)  a  small  capital,  the  interest  of  which  was  barely  suffi- 
cient to  render  the  necessity  of  snch  aid  more  apparent.  Finally  an  appeal 
from  Darmstadt  (Oct.  81,  1841)  produced  another  effort  in  connection  with 
the  Saxon  institution,  though  in  a  superior  style  (1842).  An  assembly  was 
then  held  at  Frankfort  (1843),  at  which  a  wise  division  of  labor  was  made 
among  various  auxiliary  associations,  with  a  central  committee  at  Leipsic,  and 
a  superior  movable  assembly  of  deputies  returning  at  fixed  intervals.  The 
result  of  all  these  proceedings  was  the  establishment  of  an  Evangelical  Society 
of  the  Gustavus  Adolphus  Institution,  which,  as  a  Protestant  German  popular 
cause,  collects  the  means  for  sustaining  and  building  churches  for  many  poor 
and  almost  extinct  congregations.  (/)  The  German  governments,  though  in 
some  cases  with  reluctance,  yielded  to  the  popular  influence  of  this  associa- 
tion, though  in  Bavaria  it  was  proscribed  until  1848,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  hostile  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  inconsistent  with  the  German  char- 
acter, (g)  As  it  was  founded  principally  by  the  liberal  party,  Hengstenberg 
pronounced  the  association  a  great  lie,  (h)  and  the  Prussian  crown  was  unwil- 
ling to  sustain  any  but  an  independent  Prussian  society  under  the  patronage 
of  the  king.  (?)  But  as  every  effort  was  likely  to  be  paralyzed  by  this  sepa- 
ration, the  government  finally  yielded  to  the  popular  will,  and  at  the  assem- 
bly at  Gottingen  (1844)  the  Prussian  deputies  extended  to  it  the  hand  of 
brotherhood,  (k)  The  internal  importance  of  the  society,  in  spite  of  the  lim- 
ited nature  of  its  external  object^  resulted  from  the  fact  that  it  was  a  neutral 
holy  ground  on  which  all  parties  in  the  Evangelical  Church  could  meet,  and 
on  which  that  Church  could  once  more  be  seen  as  an  undivided  power.  When 
therefore,  at  the  assembly  at  Gottingen,  it  was  asked  that  more  definite  quali- 
fications should  be  named  for  admission  to  the  association  than  a  mere  agree- 


d)  DentBches  ev.  KfrcbengeMngbaoh  in  150  Kernlledern. 

e)  J.  G^ffcken^  d.  allg.  ev.  Geeangb.  tl  d.  darQb«r  gefuhrten  Yerbandll.  Hamb.  1868L 

/)  I^lpz.  Z.  1832.  N.  164.  1838.  N.  11.  A.  K.  Z.  1885.  N.  9.  66. 1841.  N.  19.  80.  172.  189.  808.  ISIS. 
N.  107.  183.  139.  174.  Organ,  since  tbe  Asscinb.  at  Frankfort :  Der  Bote  dcs  er.  Yereina  d.  0.  A.  Stlfr 
tang,  is6uo<l  by  A'.  Zlimn^rmttnn. 

g)  A.  K.  Z.  1S44.  N.  34.  4.V    BrI.  K.  Z.  1849.  N.  7& 

K)  Ev.  K.  Z.  lN44.  N.  C.  yet  cornp.  7sa.    A.  K.  Z.  1844.  N.  41. 

0  Cabinet  i.nl.r  of  F.N.  14.  1844  :  Report  of  tbe  0.  A.  St.  L  p.  8Sa. 

h)   Ibid.  p.  2*»S»>^.  \Wt\  K.  Z.  1(44  N.  16. 17.  72. 
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ment  with  the  principles  of  the  Evangelical  Charch,  the  request  was  at  once 
rejected.  (/)  Dr.  Rnpp  was  sent  by  the  superior  association  of  Eonigsberg  as 
its  deputy  to  the  assembly  at  Berlin  in  1846.  A  vote  being  taken  on  the  va- 
lidity of  his  credentials  on  the  night  of  September  7th,  a  small  majority  ap- 
peared against  recognizing  him  as  a  member  of  the  assembly,  (ni)  Although 
the  general  sentiment  was  averse  to  a  perversion  of  the  society  to  objects 
foreign  to  its  nature,  yet  the  orthodox  party  demanded  his  exclusion  as  an 
apostate,  and  they  were  joined  by  some  of  the  liberal  deputies.  This  was 
done  by  the  latter  either  because  they  wished  to  prevent  the  society  being 
made  an  authority  in  matters  of  faith,  and  therefore  allowed  the  Evangelical 
Ohurch  to  be  postponed  for  the  Established  Church,  or  they  hud  a  superior 
regard  for  the  success  of  the  society  which  seemed  of  special  importance  in 
that  particular  locality.  Immediately  was  heard  in  every  part  of  Protestant 
Germany  a  cry  of  extreme  displeasure  at  this  action,  and  an  immense  ma- 
jority appeared  in  the  local  societies  in  various  ways,  oflTering  protests  and 
asserting  that  the  decision  at  Berlin  was  based  upon  a  false  idea  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Ohurch,  and  that  the  free  alliance  of  love  had  degenerated  into  an 
inqaisitorial  tribunal  (n)  On  the  other  hand,  the  other  party  threatened  to 
withdraw,  and  even  then  Gnstavus  Adolphus  Societies  with  separate  ecclesi- 
astical connections  had  been  formed  at  Koenigsburg  and  Berlin,  and  were 
readily  licensed  by  the  government,  but  never  exhibited  much  life,  (o)  The 
new  elections  threw  the  power  in  the  assembly  at  Darmstadt  (1647)  into  the 
hands  of  those  opposed  to  the  decision  at  Berlin ;  but  as  all  dreaded  the  im- 
piety of  a  scliism,  as  Rupp  had  withdrawn,  and  as  the  subsequent  course  of 
the  free  congregations  themselves  was  such  as  to  render  their  right  to  a  mem- 
bership in  the  Evangelical  Church  very  doubtful,  the  parties  agreed  that  with- 
out reconsidering  the  decision  at  Berlin,  whenever  it  became  necessary  to 
act  upon  the  exclusion  of  a  deputy  for  his  want  of  a  membership  in  the 
Evangefical  Church,  the  decision  should  belong  to  the  superior  assembly  un- 
der such  regulations  as  would  give  no  room  for  temporary  passions  and  preju- 
dices, and  as  would  allow  the  true  majority  at  the  time  to  show  itself.  It 
was  resolved  that  no  deputy  from  a  society  unconnected  with  the  established 
churches  should  be  entitled  to  a  seat,  (p)  After  a  decline  in  consequence  of 
the  sway  of  the  political  spirit  of  1848,  the  interest  in  this  cause  annually 
increased  as  in  former  times  until  1853,  when  the  yearly  revenue  amounted 
to  $38,000.  Numerous  churches  have  been  erected,  those  which  were  decay- 
ing have  been  repaired,  and  those  outposts  of  Protestantism  which  seemed 
almost  lost  have  had  their  confidence  revived.    The  idea  of  an  Evangelical 


/)  Report  of  the  0.  A.  St  L  p.  869ss. 

•n)  Protoooll  u.  d.  Sitzang  d.  5.  Hauptvcra.  Lpsj.  1S46.  4  Comp.  Bri.  KZ.  1846.  N.  74s.  7&n.  J. 
Gffirksn^  Berlcht  &.  die  za  Berlin  geh.  Hauptvcre.  Ilttmb.  1846. 

n)  Report  of  the  G.  A.  1346.  p.  295ss.  BrI.  KZ.  1346.  N.  98. 95.  C.  Schwarz,  Dr.  Rapp's  Ans»cli1{esa. 
Hil  1816.  TheOf,  Bupp's  AusscliIiesA.  Lps.  1846.  Rupp.  d.  G.  A.  YerefD  tu  d.  ev.  K.  Altenb.  1847. 
MSUMier  a.  Krauss^  1st  d.  G.  A.  Y.  ein  Landeskirchl  o.  e.  ev.  protestantlschor  ?  W.  Dittenberger^  (L 
d.  Anfisebl.  t.  R.  Heidelb.  1847.  For  the  decision :  C.  Lamp«y  &.  d.  Aosschl.  d.  Dr.  Rapp.  Lpa.  1846. 
Licke  a.  VUmann^  iL  d.  Kichtannahme  d.  Kunigsb.  Deputirten.  Hamb.  1847.  De  Wftte^  d.  AasscbL 
d  Dr.  Rnpp.  Lpa.  1847.— Krlsls  d.  G.  A.  Verelns.  Wechselreden.  v.  F.  Mallet  u.  ff.  IfujpfeUL  Hal. 
1847.  eomp.  Renter,  Rep.  1847.  II.  69. 

o)  £t.  K  Z.  1847.  N.  G.  BrL  K.  Z.  1847.  N.  9.  68.  68b.  75.       p)  Ibid.  N.  79. 
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Church  Alliance  was  started  in  a  circle  of  friends  at  the  Sandhof  near  Frank- 
fort, bat  the  association  itself  was  formed  by  persons  of  a  similar  spirit^  called 
together  by  a  pnblic  appeal  in  the  Castle  church  of  Wittenberg  (Sept.  1848). 
Its  general  aim  was  to  constitate,  in  a  time  of  fearfid  division,  a  firm  bulwark 
for  the  faith,  and  the  two  special  objects  which  it  had  in  view  have  been  well 
-represented  in  the  persons  of  the  two  jnrists  ton  Bethmann-HoUweg  and 
Stahl,  who  have  been  annually  but  regularly  elected  the  Presidents  of  its 
yearly  meetings.  One  of  these  was  to  satisfy  in  some  practicable  form  the 
desire  then  generally  felt  for  a  German  National  Ohurch,  and  the  other  was 
to  modify  the  Union,  for  which  the  new  Prussian  regulations  had  left  no  other 
distinction  than  the  permission  for  each  confession  to  follow  out  its  own  pecu- 
liar system  of  government,  until  it  should  become  a  mere  confederation,  {q) 
Hence,  in  the  original  chartor,  the  Ohurch  Alliance  was  declared,  on  the  one 
hand,  not  to  be  a  union  in  which  the  confessional  churches  are  to  be  abol- 
ished, but  a  confederation  of  all  those  ecclesiastical  bodies  which  stood  on 
the  basis  of  the  reformed  confessions,  viz.,  the  Lutheran,  the  Reformed,  the 
United,  and  the  Moravian  Ohurches,  for  the  promotion  of  certain  common 
interests,  without  impairing  the  complete  independence  of  either  particular 
church ;  and  on  the  other,  to  have  no  actual  existence  until,  in  compliance 
with  the  request  of  a  committee  afterwards  to  be  chosen,  the  authorities  of 
the  respective  national  and  confessional  churches  should  send  deputies  whose 
special  business  it  should  be  to  form  the  true  Ecclesiastical  Council  of  the 
Evangelical  Church  (of  Germany).  Stahl's  object  was  frustrated  by  the 
power  which  still  remained  in  the  Union,  and  that  of  B.  HoUwcg  found  no 
support,  and  nothing  to  draw  men  together  during  the  political  revolutions 
then  taking  place.  The  only  effects  of  their  eftbrts  wore,  the  separation  of 
the  Prussian  supreme  ecclesiastical  council  into  its  different  confe^tons,  and 
the  meeting  of  the  Conference  at  Eisenach.  But  the  assemblies  annually 
convened  by  the  invitation  of  the  permanent  committee  became,  like  the 
movable  assemblies  of  the  Gustavus  Adolphus  Society,  though  with  far  more 
comprehensive  objects  and  ecclesiastical  results,  great  pastoral  conferences,  to 
which  distinguished  preachers  wore  invited  for  the  discussion  of  the  practical 
questions  of  the  day.  (r)  With  no  other  limitation  than  the  equivocal  con- 
dition that  all  should  stand  on  the  Reformed  Confessions,  here  were  collected 
for  free  co-operation  and  sympathy  those  two  parties  especially  which,  at  the 
Prussian  General  Synod,  and  with  respect  to  that  synod,  stood  in  such  hos- 
tile relations  to  each  other.  At  these  Ecclesiastical  Diets  the  members  not 
only  poured  forth  the  warm  feelings  of  their  hearts  and  uttered  many  devo- 
tional sentiments  without  reference  to  each  other's  peculiarities,  but  many 
maxims  and  plans  of  Christian  wisdom  were  presented.  The  divided  state 
of  opinion  and  the  hesitation  apparent  in  it,  made  its  decisions  of  but  little 

q)  Domar  Q.  Reform  d.  ev.  LandeBklrohen  im  Zosammenh.  mit  HentelL  e.  er.  deutaohen  N»- 
tloDftlk.  Bonn.  1848. 

r)  Die  Verhandlongen  d.  Witt  Veraamral  by  Kllng.  Brl.  1848.  Verb.  d.  8.  Witt  KTagei.  R 
1849.  2  H.  Verb.  d.  8.  dentscben  KTages  zn  Stattg.  ed.  by  Lecbler,  B.  1850.  8  H.  Verb.  d.  4  KTageft 
zn  ElbcrfeliU  ed.  by  Kraflt  B.  1861.  2  H.  Verb.  d.  6.  KT.  zu  Bremen,  ed.  by  Toel,  B.  1852.  «  H. 
Verb.  d.  6.  KT.  za  Berlin,  ed.  by  RendtorlT,  B.  185a— Eotstebmig  a.  bisber.  Gesoh.  d.  d«ntBoben  ev. 
KTages.  BiL  1858. 
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avaO,  bnt  they  were  generally  put  forth  against  the  unbelief  and  partial  faith 
of  the  times.  Propositi  on  a  of  an  extraordinary  character  were  generally 
modified,  or  allowed  to  remain  as  rash  threats ;  (s)  bnt  the  partial  reports 
which  particular  parties  sometimes  gave  of  the  proceedings  of  some  assembly, 
acting  without  due  preparation  or  skill,  were  in  danger  of  conveying  state- 
ments or  hasty  representations  to  the  minds  of  evangelical  princes,  and  thus 
suspicions  might  be  thrown  upon  the  efforts  of  more  liberal  persons,  and  the 
natural  development  of  their  plans  might  be  disturbed.  The  propositions  of 
a  committee  at  the  Ecdesiastical  Diet  at  Berlin,  to  leave  undisturbed  the  pe- 
culiar confession  of  each  church,  but  to  acknowledge  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion of  1580  as  the  common  record  of  evangelical  doctrine  in  Germany 
(according  to  the  programme,  as  the  fundamental  creed  of  the  whole  Evan- 
gelical Church  of  Gennany),  was  almost  unanimously  adopted,  and  every 
attempt  to  modify  or  explain  it  was  repelled  in  a  dictatorial  manner.  From 
the  first  every  invitation  to  co-operate  in  this  movement  had  been  declined 
by  the  separatist  Lutheran  Church.  A  few  Lutheran  doctors  of  Erlangen, 
Leipsic,  and  Rostock,  gave  their  testimony  against  the  resolution  of  the  Assem- 
bly at  Berlin,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  deceptive  act,  and  injurious,  not 
only  to  the  Lutheran  Church  which  clidmed  the  Augsburg  Confession  as  its 
exclusive  property,  but  to  the  Confession  itself,  and  that  it  obliterated  all 
those  distinctions  which  God  had  placed  between  truth  and  error,  (t)  The 
ecclesiastical  diet,  from  its  first  organization,  was  principally  engaged  in  plans 
for  domatic  misnons  to  relieve  the  spiritual  and  temporal  necessities  of  evan- 
gelical people  by  means  of  evangelical  instruction  and  fraternal  supplies.  The 
Churdi  had  indeed  alwa3's  been  an  institution  for  afibrding  such  relief,  but 
the  doctrine  of  the  merit  of  works  had  made  the  Catholic  far  more  efficient 
in  such  matters  than  the  Evangelical  Church,  and  the  practical  activity  of 
the  Reformed  had  always  exceeded  that  of  the  Lutheran  body.  With  the 
increase  of  life  in  the  Church,  Christian  love  manifested  itself  also  more  ener- 
getically in  those  various  associations  which  had  been  devised  against  the 
miseries  of  social  life,  and  entered  with  more  or  less  earnestness  into  mea- 
sores  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  all  who  were  alienated  from  God.  (u)  TFi- 
eh^rny  a  licentiate,  and  the  superintendent  of  the  Hough  House  near  Ham- 
burg, for  the  rescue  of  neglected  children  (after  1833),  succeeded  by  enthusi- 
astic speeches  and  writings  in  making  the  cause  of  Domestic  Missions  a 
popular  object  even  in  circles  of  fashion,  and  the  hesitation  of  the  Luther- 
ans on  the  ground  that  it  might  be  an  interference  with  the  clerical  office, 
through  the  unrestrained  activity  of  associations,  and  that  it  was  a  develop- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  the  universal  priesthood,  has  been  insufficient  to 
dieck  its  progress.(v)  The  centralization  of  the  quiet  but  complicated  action  of 

I 

«)  Et.  KZ.  1852.  IK  904 

t)  Dm  Bekanotoias  der  latb.  K.  gegen  d.  Bek.  d.  BerL  KTags  gewahrt  von  etlicben  Lehrern  d. 
Th.  a.  d.  KRMhta.  ErL  1858.    Comp.  W.  F.  Bewer,  Union  a.  Confued.  (Zeitech.  f.  lath.  Tb.  184% 

u)  DiaAwnissen-Anstalt  za  Kalsereworth.  (.V.  KZ.  1889.  N.  185. 1840.  N.  41.)  DIo  bannb.  Schwest- 
<n  d.  «▼.  K.  (Deatacfae  VicrteUahnach.  1848.  N.  19.) 

«)  Die  fllegenden  Blitter  dee  nolisn  Hauses,  Hamb.  &  1848.  Die  iunero  Mission  d.  deutocben  ev. 
K.  Denkaefar.  ta  d.  dt  Nadea.  Hamb.  1849. 
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the  local  associations  which  some  have  attempted,  will,  perhaps,  only  give 
greater  importance  to  the  whole  hy  the  increase  of  counsel,  and  by  the  pro- 
posed edacation  of  well  qualified  laborers ;  (if)  and  the  ecclesiasUcal  diet, 
while  it  serves  to  inflame  the  hearts  of  men  to  afford  an  ample  snpply  for 
the  abyss  of  neglected  wretchedness  which  it  discloses,  will  make  the  Charch 
Alliance  a  voluntary  alliance  of  faith  working  by  love.  The  progress  of  Catho- 
licism in  England  produced  such  a  spirit  of  co-operation  among  the  Protes- 
tants of  that  country,  that  many  were  prepared  for  a  plan  of  union  embracing 
all  truly  evangelical  communities.  After  a  preliminary  meeting  at  Liverpool 
(1845),  and  after  much  discussion  of  various  propositions  at  an  assembly  in 
London  (1846),  an  Evangelical  Alliance  was  formed  with  great  rqjoicinga,  in 
which,  on  the  basis  of  nine  articles  as  a  common  platform  of  faith,  any  per- 
sons in  their  individual  capacity,  and  without  interfering  with  their  ecclesias- 
tical differences,  might  extend  to  each  other  as  Evangelical  Christians  the 
hand  of  fellowship.  Even  Germans  took  part  in  these  proceedings,  and 
Northern  and  Southern  Germany  were  marked  out  for  auxiliary  societies. 
But  such  was  the  nature  of  the  articles  that  no  union  based  upon  them  could 
be  of  much  importauce  except  for  Great  Britain  and  North  America,  to  re- 
mind the  numerous  Sccts  of  those  countries,  who  are  divided  by  certain  rigid 
literalities,  but  are  united  in  the  many  fundamental  doctrines  of  primitive  or- 
thodoxy, of  then:  higher  unity,  {x) 

§  458.     The  Scriptures,     Cont  fr<m  §  879,  41 1. 

Da  Wettif,  Einl.  In  das  A.  n.  N.  Test  (p.  550.)  [Int  to  tlio  O.  T.  transl.  flrom  the  Germ,  of  De 
WetU,  with  co[»i(>u8  add.  by  Thood.  Parker.  B<)St  1S4.S.  8  vols.]  in  d.  N.  T.  bj  Oredner^  lltd.  ISStei 
hy  Xi?u(Uckfir,  Ljis.  1S40.  lieuss,  Gesch.  d.  II.  SchrifL  (p.  446.)  [Some  notices  may  also  be  found  ia 
7!  //.  l/onie'H  &  Davidson  a  Introductions.] 

The  peculiar  nature  of  Protestantism  was  exhibited  in  the  fact  that  all 
parties,  in  proportion  as  they  had  a  living  connection  with  the  Church,  met 
on  the  common  ground  of  the  Scriptures.  Although  these  had  lost  some- 
thing of  the  venerable  mjyesty  they  once  possessed  as  a  holy  book,  modem 
Protestantism  made  it  easier  to  investigate  them  as  original  documents.  With 
respect  to  the  New  Testament,  Griesbach  (1746-1812)  examined  all  the  libra- 
ries of  Europe,  and  laid  down  the  principles  for  ascertaining  the  most  proba- 
ble reading  by  a  careful  weighing  of  testimony  and  a  preference  of  the  older 
Alexandrian  manuscripts,  {a)  Lachmann  (d.  1851),  without  regard  to  the 
sense  of  the  passages,  merely  sought  for  the  most  ancient  reading,  (b)  and 
Tischendorf  recoYereii  manuscripts  which  had  been  lost,  and  restored  others 
which  had  been  defaced.  (<•)     In  the  historical  investigations  for  determining 

»r)  Entsteh.  n.  Gesch.  d.  KTags.  p.  Ms.  BrL  KZ.  1852.  N.  17. 

X)  Essays  on  Cbr.  Union.  Kdlnb.  1845.  BrI.  KZ.  1S46.  N.  41s8.  45.  50.  68&  71.  74  81.  87.  89.  1847. 
N.  11.  84.  C.  Mann  &  Th.  PlitU,  d.  ev.  Bund.  Bas.  1847.  E.  Boeftmer,  d.  ev.  Bundestag  in  London. 
1S51.  (Deutsche  Zeltsch.  t  chr.  W.  1S51.  N.  4Cs  )  Joarnals  of  the  Alliance:  Evangelical  Christeft* 
dpm,  &.  Bulletin  da  Monde  chrutien. 

a)  J.  a  W.  Aifffusti,  a.  Griesb.  Vordicn&tc.  Bresl.  1S12. 

b)  N.  T.  Brl.  1S31.  Stud.  a.  Krit  1830.  II.  4  l^n.  U.  4.  N.  Test  gr.  et  lat  C.  Lachmann^  no. 
Phil.  Buttmannu*^  ^.  lect  auctoritates  apposuit.  Ber.  1842-50.  2  vols. 

c)  Cod.  Ephraemi  rescr.  Lps.  1848-5.  2  vols.  4    Monumm.  saora  N.  T.  LfMw  1846b  4 
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the  genuineness  of  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  especially  of  those 
which  bore  the  names  of  M  ^ses  and  Daniel,  then  generally  regarded  as  the 
work  of  later  authoi*s,  every  effort  was  made  by  the  newly  awakened  ortho- 
doxy to  prove  that  they  were  composed  by  those  whose  names  they  bore,  (d) 
Besides  those  books  of  the  New  Testament  which  had  been  subject  to  some 
snspicion  in  ancient  times,  the  first  gospel  lost  the  name  of  Matthew,  (e)  the 
pastoral  epistles  were  called  in  question,  (/)  some  painful  but  easily  re- 
tracted doubts  were  raised  respecting  the  gospel  of  John,  which  had  been  so 
highly  extolled  for  its  theology  of  feeling,  (g)  No  sooner  was  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  released  from  the  service  of  Orthodoxy  than  it  was 
taken  up  by  the  party  of  the  Enlightenment.  The  ultimate  results  of  their 
efforts  may  bo  seen  in  the  ethical  expositions  required  by  Kant,  and  the 
rationalistic  explanation  of  the  miraculous  history.  When  science  itself  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  this  feeble  effort,  the  object  of  all  true  interpretation 
was  generally  acknowledged  to  be  a  faithful  representation  of  the  literal 
sense  intended  by  the  sacred  authors.  Winer  (b.  1789)  made  use  of  the  de- 
velopment given  to  classical  philology  for  determining  the  idioms  of  the  New 
Testament,  that  he  might  terminate  all  uncertainty  about  the  meaning  of 
particular  words  by  the  highest  degree  of  grammatical  accuracy,  (h)  LiicJre 
(b.  1791)  was  the  first  who,  in  the  spirit  of  the  recent  free  investigation,  re- 
ferred once  more  to  the  religious  element  as  it  may  be  learned  through  the 
sympathy  which  the  interpreter  should  feel  with  primitive  antiquity,  and  as 
it  is  indicated  by  ecclesiastical  tradition,  (/)  and  enriched  by  a  strong  predilec- 
tion for  the  explanation  given  by  the  ecclesiastical  fathers  and  reformers. 
The  Hegelian  school  insisted  that  it  was  the  highest  duty  of  an  interpreter  to 
bring  out  the  ideas  which  lie  unconsciously  at  the  basis  of  the  biblical  repre- 
sentations and  figures,  (k)  This  practice  was  afterwards  accommodated  to 
the  heterodox  method  of  mythical  interpretation  which,  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  application  of  antiquities  to  the  primeval  history  of  the  Old  Testament, 
was  for  a  long  time  in  vogue,  and  met  with  almost  universal  opposition  when 
it  substituted  an  ideal  general  truth  for  the  original  facts  of  the  Christian 
history.  (I)  Two  parties  were  at  last  arrayed  in  direct  opposition  to  each 
other  *,  the  one  regarded  the  Scriptures  entirely  as  the  work  of  man,  and  the 
other  looked  upon  them  as  a  direct  revelation  from  God.  The  new  Tubingen 
sehoolj  particulai'ly,  has  endeavored  to  show  that  the  writings  of  the  New  Tes- 


ff)  mnfftUnberff,  Beitrr.  z.  Einl.  in  d.  A.  T.  Bri.  1891-89.  3  v.  [The  8  first  vols,  of  ContributtoM 
on  Zcch.  &  Dan.  and  on  Pentateuch,  trans,  by  Ryland^  &  publ.  In  Clarke'a  For.  &  TheoL  Lib.  Edinb. 
1S17. 8  T.  8.] 

e)  Si/'fert,  ».  d.  Ur<«pr.  d.  crsten  kan.  Ev.  Kocnigsb.  1832. 

/)  S  449.  nt  e.    F.  C.  Baur,  die  sogen.  Pastoralbr.  Stutt^,'.  1S35. 

ff)  Sretschneid^r^  Probabilla  do  Ev.  et  Epp.  Jo.  Indole  et  orig.  Lps.  1820. 

h)  Qrainniatfk  d.  neutest  Sprach idioms.  Li^s.  1S22.  5  od.  1844.  [Grain,  of  the  Tdioms  of  the  Gr. 
Lang,  of  the  N.  T.  from  the  Gorin.  of  G.  B.  Winer,  by  J.  If.  Agnetc  &  0.  G.  Ehhfke,  Pliilad.  1840.  a] 

0  Onindrls«  d.  neuteat  ircrmcneutik.  GiitL  1S17.  Brl.  theoL  Zeltach.  1S22.  IL  8.  More  fully  In 
hia  CoDimcntur  u.  d  Sclirr.  d.  Joh.  since  1S20.  {Luckt  on  the  Epp.  of  John  is  transl.  &  pnbL  in 
daric*!  BibL  Cab.  Edinb.  1346] 

K)  BiUroth^  Comm.  zn  den  Brr.  an  d.  Cor.  Lps.  188a  [Billroth  on  the  Epp.  to  the  Cor.  is  transL 
k  pabL  in  Gark's  Bib.  Cab.  Ed.  1838.]    Brl.  Jahrbb.  1888.  N.  68. 

0  K.  n<u^  Leben  Jean.  1 22.  nt  a. 
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lament  were  the  result  of  a  series  of  conflicts  and  attempts  at  compromise  be- 
tween the  Jewish  Christianity  of  Peter  and  the  Gentile  Christianity  of  Pan!. 
Certain  points  of  development  following  each  other  at  regular  periods,  are 
supposed  by  these  writers  to  be  discoverable  in  the  doctrinal  contents  of  the 
sacred  writings,  and  principally  on  the  basis  of  these  the  Revelation  of  John, 
and  the  four  great  epistles  of  Paul,  are  alone  regarded  as  genuine  monnments 
of  the  Apostolic  Church,  and  the  first  gospel  is  looked  upon  as  a  collection  of 
apostolic  traditions  made  very  near  the  same  period.  The  original  Gospel  of 
Luke  they  endeavored  to  find  in  that  of  Marcion,  though  in  this  they  have 
been  corrected  by  their  own  disciples,  and  in  the  fourth  gosi>el  they  have  dis- 
covered a  dogmatic  and  figurative  composition  formed  from  materials  sup- 
plied by  the  synoptic  gospels,  to  reconcile  all  ecclesiastical  parlies  in  the  second 
century,  during  the  latter  part  of  which  the  notion  of  the  Logos  was  applied 
to  that  of  Christ,  and  so  attained  ascendency  in  the  Church  for  all  subsequent 
ages,  (m)  Wq  have  at  last  a  criticism  from  this  school  which  seems  to  have 
originated  more  in  a  love  of  ofiTence  than  of  truth,  for  even  the  four  epistles 
of  Paul  are  thrown  by  it  into  the  general  abyss,  (n)  On  the  other  hand,  the 
new  orthodox  school  professed  to  take  a  higher  view  of  the  whole  sacred  his- 
tory ;  it  was  convinced  of  the  genuineness  of  all  the  books  of  the  Bible ;  it 
found  in  every  part  of  them  not  only  divine  truth  but  the  Lutheran  theology, 
and  the  only  danger  was  that  the  theosophic  fancies  in  which  many  indulged 
might  carry  them  beyond  even  this.  In  their  fondness  for  the  supernatural 
they  delighted  in  extending  the  work  of  God's  Spirit^  and  of  redemption,  to 
material  things ;  and  while  they  conceded  that  the  account  of  creation  is 
perhaps  i)oetical,  and  addressed  to  the  outward  vision,  they  not  only  regard 
it  as  a  veritable  history,  but  have  discovered  that  before  the  day  of  creation, 
and  before  the  fall  of  the  angels,  the  earth  was  the  habitation  of  Satan  and 
his  angels.  (<?)  Their  views  of  general  history  are  occasionally  full  of  interest, 
and  exhibit  some  traces  of  the  Ilegelian  philosopliy,  for  the  whole  history  of 
man  is  represented  as  a  gradual  revelation  of  Christ.  But  on  an  intermediate 
ground  between  these  schools,  some  men,  and  especially  some  learned  divines 
have  arisen,  and  have  long  been  tolerated  among  the  faithful  by  the  Evangel- 
ical Church  Journal,  who  make  a  distinction  between  what  is  divine  and 
what  is  human  in  the  Scriptures,  and  have  sought  reconciliation  with  the 
natural  science  of  modern  times,  not  merely  by  ironical  compromises,  but  by 
limiting  divine  inspiration  to  that  which  is  strictly  religious,  and  even  de- 
scribing it  as  nothing  more  than  a  remarkable  tact  in  religious  matters,  (p) 
Although  they  feel  bound  by  their  own  religious  consciousness  to  regard  the 
Scriptures  as  a  divine  revelation,  they  endeavor  to  treat  every  one  as  an  evan- 


m)  F.  C.  Riur,  d.  Chrlstenth.  d.  8  ersten  Jahrhh.  Tab.  lS5a  Earlier  points  p.  24.  Comp.  Thool. 
Jahrbb.  1S51.  H.  a  p.  294*8. 

f»)  B  Bdur,  Kritik  d.  pauL  Briefe.  Brl.  18509.  2  H. 

o)  Tnififtch  (p.  24.)—/?.  StUr,  Andouit  f.  glaub.  Schriftveretiindn.  Konlgsb.  Lps.  1834as.  4  vola.— 
F.  Dflitz*.  h,  Gp^Ij.  d.  proph.  Th.  &  Cmslus.  Lps.  1845.  J.  C.  K.  I/o/mann :  Welasa^  u.  ErfaiL 
Nr.r.Il.  lSn-4.  2  vols.  Scbrlftbeweis.  Ibid.  1852.  vol.  I.  J.  IL  Kuris,  Gesob.  d.  alien  Bundoa,  BrL  2. 
ed.  18M.  2  vols. 

p)  Tholuck :  Komm.  a.  d  B.  an  d.  Hebr.  Hmb.  1836.  p.  835s.  Deatsohe  Zeltsoh.  t  chr.  Wiat. 
1850.  N.  I&Ul  42«a. 
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gelical  companion  in  the  faith  who  truly  believes,  even  if  he  does  not  believe 
correctly  in  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  justification  by  faith  in 
Christ,  (q) 

§  459.     Cahinism  cu  a  Sect, 

Schickedtot,  d  K.  v.  6«nf  Im  19.  Jahrb.  (Archir  t  KG.  toL  Y.  Bt  1.)  J.  &  Ch^evUre,  Pixels 
det  debats  tbeol.  qui  depais  qaelques  edd^  ont  agit<^  U  vllle  de  Gdneve.  G6n.  1824  A.  Bott,  D6* 
feose  des  FtdC-Ies  de  IV^gl.  de  G^n.,  qui  se  sont  constitute  en  <^gL  indcpendant  Par.  1925.  Ilist  verita- 
ble dee  Mrttiilers.  Par.  1824.  2  vols.  Ba%  1825  2  IT.  3falan,  le  proci^  da  mdthodismc  da  Gun.  G6n. 
18S5.  Genft  klrehL  Zastande^  (Deatsebe  Znitftcb.  f.  ebr.  Wlss.  1S50.  N.  Slss.)  Also  Beraerkk.  by  L, 
7%om<i&  (Ibid.  1851.  N.  17.)  Die  n-abern  reL  Zastande  d.  Waada  (Beater,  Rep.  1847.  II.  28.)— 71 
Fliedner,  Gollect«nrei9e  n.  Holland.  Esscmi.  1$31.  2  vols.  AugwfU,  Betr.  u.  d.  Zn9L  d.  K.  a.  Theol.  d. 
NlederL  (Beitrr.  «.  Geseh.  a.  Statlrt.  d,  ev.  K.  Lps.  1837.  vol  IL)  Die  Unruhen  in  d.  niederl.  rof.  K. 
188S-99.  By  X.  edit  by  Gieaeler.  Hamb.  1S40.  oomp.  Acta  hist  eee.  188«.  p.  66l8S.  £v.  K.  Z.  188a 
N.  88m.    IK.  JL  JfoffMbach,  (p.  416.)  Vorles.  19.  Th.  2.] 

Even  in  the  time  of  Rousseau  the  ministers  of  the  Church  in  Geneva 
shrank  from  answering  the  question  whether  Christ  was  God.  The  venerable 
Society  of  Pastors  enacted  a  law  (1817),  by  which  it  was  announced  that 
every  minister  would  be  required  at  his  installation  to  promise  that  he  would 
abstain  from  the  discussion  of  certain  principal  points  of  Calvinistic  ortho- 
doxy. After  1813,  however,  some  persons  zealous  for  orthodoxy  became  ex- 
cited, and  were  strengthened  by  the  influence  of  Mad.  de  Krudener  (1766- 
1824).  The  attention  of  thl«»  lady  was  now  turned  from  palaces  to  cottages, 
that  she  might  preach  repentance  in  the  wilderness  of  civilization,  and  col- 
lect and  establish  out  of  all  churches  a  kingdom  for  the  Lion  of  Judah.  (a) 
This  class  of  persons  became  numerous  in  the  Pays  de  Yaud,  and  under  the 
direction  of  some  suspended  ministers  many  Separatist  congregations  were 
formed,  with  various  individual  peculiarities.  According  to  a  popular  witti- 
cism they  were  c^led  Momiers^  but  a  more  respectable  appellation  was  that 
of  Methodists.  Th©  people,  who  were  reproved  by  them  even  for  innocent 
mirth  and  harmless  usages,  not  unfrequently  rose  upon  them  in  acts  of  vio- 
lence, and  th©  leaders  of  the  new  cliurch  were  punished  by  the  government 
with  imprisonment  and  exile.  Under  the  feeling  that  they  were  thereby  imi- 
tating the  primitive  Christians,  they  endured  these  persecutions  with  much 
courage.  After  the  Revolution  of  1830  the  conviction  became  nearly  univer- 
sal that  it  was  unbecoming  for  a  free  people  to  persecute  men  for  any  reli- 
gions creed  whatever.  An  Evangelical  Society  for  the  restoration  of  Calvin- 
ism after  a  Scriptural  model  was  then  formed  (1831),  by  which  a  theological 
fleminary  has  been  established  (1832)  for  orthodox  students,  (b)  But  although 
the  Church  of  Geneva  had  been  accused  by  the  Momiers  of  apostasy  from  it- 
seli^  the  jubilee  of  the  Reformation  was  triumphantly  celebrated  there,  {c) 
and  the  Grand  Council  of  the  Canton  of  Vand,  after  a  protracted  debate, 
tore  in  pieces  the  Helvetic  Confession  (1839)  because  it  was  the  standard  of 


9)  Gonvemtloii  saloonA :  Stodiea  il  Krit  ed.  by  Uinbrelt  &  TJllmann  sinoo  1828.  Deatflcbo 
Zdtfleh.  f  cbr.  Wtea.  a.  ebr.  Leben  since  1850.  Comp.  O,  F.  Kraus*^  die  aogon.  neaere  TheoL  (Tbeol. 
Jabrtb.  lS5a  H.  2.) 

a)  {ffurier^)  Fran  r.  Kradeimr  in  d.  Seliweiz.  Helvet  1817.    Zeitgenoasen.  Lpfl.  1818.  toL  IIL 

b)  A.K.Z.  188L  N.  98. 1888.  N.  59.  Sv.  K.  Z.  18SL  N.  84. 1882.  N.  54.  Deotsche  Zeitsoh.  £  ebr. 
W.  185a  N.  sa 

«)  JolilA  de  Im  Bet  de  O^ndve.  Gin.  16S1 8  vols.    Acta  hist  ecc.  1885.  p.  44888. 
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the  Momiers.  (d)  The  Re  volution  of  1846  OYerthrew  the  Calvinistio  aristo- 
cracy of  the  pastors,  and  a  Consistory,  elected  hy  the  congregation,  and  with 
a  majority  from  the  congregation,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  National 
Ohnrch.  (e)  The  varions  congregations  of  dissenters  formed  themselves 
(1848)  into  an  Evangelical  Church,  whose  wants  have  been  supplied,  and 
whose  pious  efforts  have  been  sustained  with  a  generous  liberality  from  Eng- 
land, in  a  noble  rivalry  with  the  Established  Church.  (/) — ^The  Church  of  the 
Netherlands  was  completely  re-organized  during  the  occupation  of  the  coun- 
try by  the  French.  By  the  fundamental  law  of  1816  the  synodal  form  of 
government  was  renewed  and  concentrated,  but  the  old  church  discipline  was 
abolished,  and  the  influence  of  the  state  retained.  The  disposition  of  the 
people  was  favorable  to  a  merely  practical  Christianity,  and  the  educated 
clergy  were  partial  to  a  Scriptural  supernaturalism,  which  now  retained  no 
repugnance  to  the  Remonstrants.  In  consequence  of  the  poetic  interests  in 
the  Netherlands  of  former  times,  created  by  the  poet  Bilderdyk,  many  began 
to  long  after  the  orthodoxy  of  those  times,  and  two  Israelites  who  had  been 
converted  by  him,  displayed  much  zeal  in  oppo.sition  to  the  constitution,  to 
vaccination  and  the  Remonstrants  (1823).  Gradually  a  party  was  formed 
which  demanded  that  every  thing  should  be  restored  to  the  condition  re- 
quired by  the  constitution  and  the  creed  of  the  Synod  of  Dort.  The  leader 
of  this  party,  a  young  minister  whose  name  was  De  Coeh^  was  at  first  sus- 
pended by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  because  he  would  not  refrain  from 
interfering  in  the  spiritual  affairs  of  the  parishes  of  others,  and  for  calling  his 
ministerial  brethren  wolves,  and  the  hymns  which  hod  (since  1807)  sup- 
planted the  Psalms  the  songs  of  Sirens,  and  was  finally  deposed  (1834).  A 
portion  of  his  congregation  forthwith  declared  themselves  separated  with 
him  from  an  Established  Church  in  which  they  believed  so  many  heresies  were 
mingled,  and  in  a  short  time  their  number  was  increased  by  the  accession  of 
four  ministers  and  four  thousand  people.  Even  in  the  Established  Church 
many  were  alarmed  at  an  open  rupture  with  the  decrees  of  the  Synod  of 
Dort,  but  the  General  Synod  refused  to  explain  the  legal  oath  respecting  the 
public  confessions  of  faith  in  such  a  way  as  to  take  from  each  one  the  right 
of  judging  for  himself  whether  they  were  conformed  to  the  Scriptures  or  not 
(1835).  The  Separatists  were  fined  and  imprisoned  by  the  civil  courts  as  dis- 
turbers of  public  worship,  and  for  violating  the  law  which  forbade  more  than 
twenty  persons  to  assemble  without  permission  from  the  authorities.  They 
at  first  claimed  protection  on  the  ground  that  they  were  the  old  orthodox 
church,  and  not  a  new  sect,  but  they  finally  presented  their  statutes  to  the 
king,  together  with  a  renunciation  of  their  claim  upon  the  property  of  the 
Church,  and  obtained  the  royal  permission  to  foi*m  themselves  into  separate 
Christian  congregations  (1839).  The  Synod  of  the  National  Church,  which 
met  in  1850,  in  view  of  the  numerous  changes  which  had  been  made  in  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  state,  formed  an  independent  synodal  system,  ae- 

d)  Et.  K.  Z.  18d9.  N.  26. 1840.  N.  9. 

«)  Bapport  da  Consiat  d.  Vi'gl  nationale  de  06n.  1849.    Bdglement  oiganlqae  poor  V6g\.  nat  O^n. 
1849. 

/)  EgL  6vang.  4  G6il  1848.    Aasembl^e  gin.  de  U  Soo.  6t.  G6d.  1849. 
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cording  to  which  the  general  affairs  of  the  Church  were  to  be  managed  by 
the  General  Syi^od,  which  met  annually  at  the  Hague,  and  consisted  of  dele- 
gates from  the  ten  provincial  synods,  and  from  the  three  theological  facul- 
ties, and  by  a  commission  chosen  by  the  General  Synod  to  act  in  its  name 
during  the  intervals  between  its  meetings,  (ff) 

§  460.     Dkiaion  of  the  Church  in  Scotland  and  in  the  Pays  de  Vavd. 

A.  F.  Gemh^rg,  d.  schott  Nationalklrche.  Ilamb.  IS28.  K.  IT.  Sacir,  d.  K.  v.  Schottland.  Heldlb. 
1S44.  2  vols.  R  W.  Noel,  Case  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  Lnnd.  1841  8.  Ad.  SikIaac,  d. 
acbott  Klrchenfrage.  Potsd.  1845.  J.  KanUfn,  d.  schott  K.  Ilamb.  1S.'^2  — With  respect  to  the  public 
ftctn  of  the  Council  of  State,  and  the  comments  of  the  Pres.  Druey :  Allz.  Z.  Monatsbl.  Febr.  1846.  Der 
waadtl  KStreit  by  X.  (Schweglers  Jahrb.  d.  Oegenw.  Febr.  1S46.)— PrC-cls  dcs  faits  qui  ont  ameno  ct 
saiTi  la  dc'inission  de  la  majority  des  pastcurs  ct  niinistres  de  1*^1.  du  canton  de  Vaud.  Accomp.  dca 
docum.  offlc.  recuell  par  Ch.  Btiup.  Laus.  1846.  Also  on  (his subject:  Leopold  in  Zoitschr.  f.  hist  Th. 
1S4&  H.  4  1847.  IL  1.  S.—AL  Schu>eiM>\  d.  kirchl.  Zerwarfnisse  Im  Kanton  Waadt  ZQr.  184&  F.  F. 
Gelpke^  d.  kirchl  Beweg.  im  K.  Waadt  (Zeitscli.  t  hist  Th.  1850.  II.  3.)  [ITetheringtim^  Hist  of  the 
Chh.  of  Scot  Edinb.  1848.  New  Y»»rk.  1844.  p.  3C8«.  I/anna,  Life  of  T.  Chalmers.  Now  York.  1860- 
S.  4  V.     W.  L.  Alexander,  Notes  of  a  Tour  &  Notices  of  the  Rel.  Bodies  of  Switz.  Olasg.  1846.  a] 

The  Church  of  Scotland  always  felt  a  peculiar  jealousy  in  behalf  of  its 
independence  in  all  spiritual  matters.  The  right  of  patronage  was  therefore 
abolished  in  the  fundamental  law  of  1690  (revolution  settlement.)  When 
this,  however,  was  restored  by  secular  violence  (1712),  the  protests  of  the 
Church  were  generally  quieted  by  those  (Moderates)  who  fouifd  their  own 
comfort  promoted  by  the  existing  state  of  things.  But  when  the  religious 
life  of  the  Church  was  revived,  and  the  puritanic  element  became  powerful, 
the  whole  energy  of  the  party  then  formed  (evangelical  party)  was  concen- 
trated in  the  effort  to  destroy  the  power  of  patrons  to  impose  upon  congrega- 
tions ministers  who  were  not  acceptable  to  the  people.  In  1834  the  General 
Assembly  conceded  to  each  congregation  the  right  to  reject  such  ministers 
(veto  act).  When,  however,  the  royal  courts  took  under  their  protection  the 
lights  of  the  patrons,  and  in  consequence  of  the  re.<%istAnce  made  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  interfered  in  various  ways  in  the  spiritual  affairs  of  the  Church, 
and  finally,  when  redress  had  been  sought  in  vain  from  the  imperial  parlia- 
ment, on  the  opening  of  the  General  Assembly,  May  18,  184«S,  the  friends  of 
ecclesiastical  freedom  (Nonintrusionists),  including  a  large  and  the  most  influ- 
ential portion  of  the  clergy,  with  the  noble-minded  Dr.  Chalmers  (d.  1847) 
at  their  head,  separated  themselves  by  a  solemn  protest  from  the  Established 
Church,  on  the  ground  that  violence  had  been  done  to  their  consciences,  and 
dishonor  had  been  inflicted  upon  the  crown  of  Christ  by  the  civil  power.  All 
their  churches  and  revenues  were  abandoned  by  these  sec^ders  with  no  other 
hope  than  their  reliance  upon  the  free-will  offerings  of  the  Scottish  people. 
As  on  the  one  hand  some  proprietors  refused  to  sell  the  necessary  ground  and 
materials  for  building  new  churches,  so  particular  congregations,  on  the  other, 
attempted  by  violence  to  exclude  from  their  churches  those  mini.sters  who 
were  obtruded  upon  them  by  patronage.  Millicms  of  pounds,  however,  amply 


g)  A.  KZl  1851.  N.  808.    Comp.  Ibid.  1858.  N.  15.  Brl.  KZ.  1S58.  N.  9.     UUmann,  z.  Caiaralcterls- 
tik  d.  boll  Th.  (Stad.  u.  Krlt  1844  U.  &) 
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sufficient  for  all  the  ecclesiastical  wants  of  the  people,  were  contributed,  (a) 
and  with  the  utmost  worldly  prudence,  as  well  as  the  most  earnest  piety,  the 
Free  Presbyterian  Church  was  foanded,  and  became  the  real  National  Ohuroh 
of  Scotland. — In  the  Canton  of  Vaud  the  spirit  of  the  methodistio  piety  so 
far  penetrated  even  the  Established  Church,  that  sometimes  when  its  minis- 
ters had  performed  the  duties  of  public  worship  many  would  hold  devotional 
assemblies  in  the  evening  (oratoires),  which  were  attended  especially  by  the 
higher  classes.  In  direct  contrariety  to  the  traditional  doctrine  inculcated 
f^om  Berne,  that  the  Church  was  strictly  dependent  upon  the  state,  the  idea 
that  the  Church  was  absolutely  independent  of  the  state  was  diffused  among 
the  clergy,  more  especially  by  the  labors  of  VineU  (h)  After  the  overthrow 
of  the  comparatively  aristocratic  government  (1845)  the  provisional  regency 
of  the  sovereign  people  prohibited  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  from 
attending  the  oratories  which  had  been  already  threatened  by  the  populace, 
and  some  clergymen  who  disobeyed  WAre  suspended.  When  the  new  demo- 
cratic constitution  was  about  to  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  the 
government,  wishing  to  recommend  it  by  proclamation,  sent  it  to  the  clergy 
to  be  read  from  their  pulpits.  About  forty  clergymen  refused  to  comply  with 
this  request,  and  in  Justification  of  their  act  appealed  to  a  law  which  ap- 
peared to  give  the  use  of  the  pulpit  to  the  government  only  for  the  publica- 
tion of  acts  relating  to  religion.  For  this  refusal  they  were  accused  before 
their  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  acquitted,  but  they  were  punished  by  the  dvil 
government  in  a  suspension  for  one  month  from  their  spiritual  duties.  To 
extricate  the  Church  from  this  thraldom  it  wa«*  proposed  (Nov.  11,  1845),  in 
an  assembly  at  Lausanne  of  the  clergy  belonging  to  the  establishment,  that 
every  clergyman  should  resign  his  office,  when  a  majority  immediately  re- 
nounced their  charges  and  their  salaries.  But  as  they  possessed  no  hold  upon 
the  popular  mind,  they  were  only  able  by  foreign  assistance  to  start  a  IVee 
Church  in  small  conventicles,  which  were  persecuted  by  tho  police  until 
1850.  In  the  mean  time  the  government  found  but  scanty  means  for  the 
spiritual  support  of  the  Esttiblished  Church. 

§  461.     The  Anglican  Church  and  the  DUsenten, 

Bogue  &  Bennett,  H.  of  DIssentere.  Lond.  1S03-18.  4  rola.  (Archlr  f  KG.  toL  IL  pi  541.  IIL  p>. 
804.  497.  IV.  1.  28788.)  Lond.  tS83.  2  vols.  J.  Bennett,  IL  cTDiaa  during  tbo  last  80  ye*re.Lond.  1S88L 
K.  H.  Saek^  Q.  ReL  a.  K.  in  Engl.  Brl.  1S13.  Funk,  Onganisirnng  d.  engl.  Staat&k.  Alton.  1S29.  if 
Boose^  Ecclesiastica,  or,  The  Church,  her  schools  and  her  clergy.  Lond.  1S42.  8.  ff.  F.  UTuUn,  d.  Zxk- 
stilnde  d.  angl.  K.  Lps.  1848.  0.  V.  QerlavK,  u.  d.  rei.  Zntitand.  d.  angl.  K.  Potsd.  1S45.  C,  SekoeU, 
d.  klrchl.  Zostande  In  Engl  (Qelzer.  prot  Monatsch.  1853.  May.)  [J.  Grant,  H.  oiTUie  EngL  Cborch 
A  of  the  Sects  which  have  departed  from  her  Conu  Lond.  1811-26l  4  volSb  8.] 

The  principal  religious  activity  of  the  country  was  found  among  the  Dis- 
senters, who  constituted  about  one  third  of  the  whole  population,  and  in 
Wales  the  mjgority.  But  as  they  possessed  no  common  centre,  they  became 
broken  up  into  a  great  variety  of  sects,  among  which  might  be  seen,  in  their 


a)  Brl.  K.  Z.  1S4«.  N.  8a  1850.  N.  49. 

b)  £!«al  BUT  la  manifestation  dos  oon\'ictions  relig.  et  snr  la  separation  de  Tegl.  et  de  r«tat  Par. 
1842.  Kdlb.  1345.    Considerations  dedi«^  a  Mss.  los  ministres  ddmiiaioiiairea  Laos.  18I& 
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extreme  forms,  every  grade  of  rcligioas  life,  from  the  most  enthusiastic  exal- 
tation down  to  the  most  sceptical  rationalism.  Some  of  the  principal  sects 
among  them,  however,  have  recently  attempted  to  unite  together  in  more 
intimate  fellowship.  They  were  protected  and  made  snbserviont  to  various 
party  purposes  by  the  opposition  in  Parliament,  but  with  all  his  eloquence. 
Fox  was  unsuccessful  when  ho  pleaded  (1790)  for  their  civil  rights,  (a)  But 
with  the  increasing  spirit  of  general  freedom,  public  sentiment  became 
changed,  and  after  many  attempts  at  partial  relief  the  test  act  was  finally 
abolished  in  1828,  and  the  exclusive  right  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  to  solem- 
nize marriage  and  baptism  for  dissenters  was  taken  away  in  1836.  They  were, 
however,  still  compelled  to  pay  taxes  to  the  Established  Church,  and  the 
House  of  Lords  thought  it  necessary,  by  lifeless  orthodox  forms,  to  protect 
the  Univerpities  under  the  patronage  of  the  State  against  the  intrusion  of  dis- 
senters, (b)  But  many  powerful  associations  avowed  their  determination  to 
promote  the  principle  of  religious  freedom,  not  only  in  England  but  in  every 
quarter  of  the  world,  (c)  A  charter  was  obtained  for  the  University  of  Lon- 
don (1886),  the  object  of  which  was  principally  the  education  of  dissenters. 
The  Established  Church  became  almost  a  sinecure,  while  the  actual  duties  of 
the  pastoral  office  were  either  evaded,  or  performed  by  poorly  paid  pastors 
and  hired  vicars,  (d)  For  a  long  time  the  bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
with  the  aristocracy,  set  themselves  in  direct  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people,  and  persona  of  worldly  sagacity  lost  contidence  in  the  spiritual  privi- 
leges of  the  bishops,  as  well  as  in  the  divine  right  of  tithes.  The  injurious 
influence  of  an  Established  Church  was  demonstrated  by  the  dissenters,  and 
the  bishops  were  warned  by  the  government  to  set  their  house  in  order. 
They  Appealed  to  the  onth  taken  by  the  king  at  his  coronation,  that  he  would 
maintain  the  inviolability  of  the  Church,  and  by  virtue  of  which  he  held  his 
crown.  But  an  evangelical  party  had  now  been  developed  whicli  especially 
represented  the  Protestant^  as  the  High  Church  party  did  the  Catholic  ele- 
ment in  the  Episcopal  Church,  This  evangelical  party  expected  deliver- 
ance only  in  such  a  reformation  as  was  demanded  by  the  times,  (e)  Certain 
literary  men  at  Oxford,  of  whom  the  principal  were  Newman  and  Pusey 
(after  1833),  raised  the  Catholic  element  to  a  still  higher  position.  The  ob- 
ject of  these  persons  was  avowed  to  be  the  revival  of  genuine  Catholicity. 
Protestantism  was  disavowed,  and  many  Catholic  but  old  ecclesiastical  usages 
and  statutes,  so  far  as  they  were  consistent  with  the  thirty-nine  articles,  were 
brought  once  more  into  practice.  These  efforts  were  favored  by  the  High 
Church  party,  until  their  gradually  developed  tendencies  to  Roman  Catholi- 
cism aroused  the  Protestant  sjiirit  of  the  nation,  and  PuseyUm  was  rejected, 
even  by  the  bishops.    Since  that  time  many  persons  have  passed  over  from 


a)  ^audlin^  Qeogr.  a.  Stat  vol.  I.  p.  162s8. 

ft)  After  SeterUy :  A.  Z.  1834.  N.  222.  229.    Rhelnwald,  Rep.  vol  XXIX.  p.  928s. 

c)  A.  Z.  1884.  N.  150.        d)  A.  K.  Z.  1S31.  p.  812. 

«)  Lord  HenUy,  A  Plan  of  Church  Keform.  Lond,  cd  4.  1882.  [Edinb.  Review,  vol.  XXXVIIL 
p.  14».  Feb.  1828.  XLIV.  p.  490.  SepL  1826.  (Sel.  from  Ed.  Rev.  Par.  18815.  vol  V.  p.  tfUl-824.)  B.  W, 
HoO^  Union  of  Chb.  dt  State.  Lond.  &  New  York.  1S49. 12.]  Further  Reform  Literature:  A.  K.  Z. 
1888L    Lit  BL  N.  49.  Stud.  n.  Krit  1883.  P.  U 
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the  Established  to  the  Catholic  Church.  (/)    During  this  collision  of  parties, 
and  in  consequence  of  .the  serious  spirit  of  practical  piety  excited  among  the 
people  (after  1820),  a  new  and  fresh  life  was  awakened  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Church  itself.    The  hierarchy  gave  up  a  portion  of  its  tithes  that  they  might 
not  have  tlie  whole  wrested  from  them.    In  1886  a  bill  for  the  reform  of  the 
Church  was  introduced  into  Parliament  by  Lord  Russell.    It  diminished  the 
prodigious  inecjualities  which  had  existed  in  the  revenues  of  the  bishops,  im- 
proved and  increased  the  parishes  by  means  of  a  portion  of  the  sinecures,  and 
placed  restraints  upon  pluralities  and  the  performance  of  pastoral  duties  by 
hired  proxies.    Some  further  concessions  were  made  even  by  the  aristocracy, 
when  a  Commission  for  Inquiry  was  appointed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.    The 
ministry,  however,  admonished  the  reformers  that  they  should  be  satisfied 
with  what  they  could  get,  rather  than  attempt  radical  changes.    The  conces- 
sions were  accepted  with  much  relactance  by  the  majority  in  the  Lower 
House,  and  constituted  the  commencement  of  a  reform,  which  was  subse- 
quently carried  out  in  the  same  spirit  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Revenue  Bill 
(1840).  (g)    When  a  number  of  bishops  had  been  consecrated  for  foreign 
countries  the  ministry  began  also  to  endow  dioceses  in  England  with  the  sav- 
ings of  the  hierarcliy  (1847),  without  connecting  with  them  seats  In  the 
House  of  Lords,  (h)    The  Church  Pastoral  Aid  Society,  with  the  assistance 
of  Parliament  and  munificent  voluntary  contributions  from  the  people,  erected 
numerous  churches  in  the  commercial  towns,  and  sent  forth  assistant  preach- 
ers to  snpi)ly  the  spiritual  wants  of  an  increasing  population.    When  Oorham^ 
a  vicar,  was  accused  of  teaching  that  the  grace  of  regonoration  does  not  ne- 
cessarily accompany  the  act  of  baptism,  and  when  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who 
was  favorable  to  Puseyism,  refused  to  admit  him  to  the  benefice  to  which  he 
had  been  presented  by  the  crown,  he  was  instituted  (1847-60),  in  accordance 
with  the  verdict  of  the  privy  council,  the  highest  ecclesiastical  court  (after 
1833),  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  his  bishop,  on  the  ground  that  his  views 
were  not  inconsistent  with  the  articles  of  the  English  Church.     In  this  afTair 
was  exhibited  on  the  one  hand,  the  stubbornness  of  episcopal  orthodoxy  even 
when  not  much  sustained  by  public  opinion,  and  on  the  other,  the  impropriety 
of  submitting  theological  controversies  for  decision  to  the  civil  courts.    But 
all  attempts  springing  out  of  it  to  raise  the  assemblies  of  the  clergy  from  their 
nominal  existence  to  the  real  spiritual  powers  which  they  formerly  possessed 
(p.  442),  or  at  least  to  transfer  the  decision  of  controversies  on  ecclesiastical 
doctrines  to  the  episcopal  courts,  were  frustrated  either  in  Parliament  or  by 
the  ministry.  (/) 

/)  yewman)  Tracts  for  tbe  tfinos,  ospoc  Na  90 ;  Remarks  on  certain  passages  in  the  89  Aitt  1341. 
(BrL  K.  7L  1811.  N.  81.  8G.  42.)  E.  R  Pasey^  The  Articles  treated  on  in  Tract  90  reconsidered.  OxC 
1&41.  //.  Abeken,  Letter  to  E.  B.  Pusoy,  in  reference  to  certain  cliarges  against  tlie  Germ.  Church. 
Lond.  1842.  M.  Petri,  Beitrr.  z.  Wurdig.  d.  Pus.  Oott  184a  2  H.  C.  Fock,  <L  Pns.  (Schwcgier, 
Jahrbb.  1S44,  p.  74288)  R.  Weaver^  d.  Pus.  A.  d.  Engl  v.  Amthor,  Lps.  1844.  Bmns,  Rep.  1S4«.  vol 
VI.  p.  18188.  vol.  VII.  p.  8988. 

g)  A.  Z.  1836.  N.  198.    Sapplem.  N.  211.  216.  288.  Brl.  K.  Z.  1840.  N.  78. 

h)  Brl.  K.  Z.  1847.  N.  85. 

t)  Zeiusch.  f  hist  Tli.  l^^.  II.  1.  [Judgment  of  the  Dean  of  the  Arches*  Ooort  in  tbe  ewe  of 
Oorham  v.  the  Bishop  of  Exeter.  Lond.  1849.] 
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§  462.     Ecclesiastical  Affairs  in  the  North  American  Repuhlie. 

A.  R«ed  and  J.  ifathMon,  Visit  to  the  American  Churches  New  York.  1885.  2  vols.  (Kr.  KZ 
1837.  N.  868.)  Jl  Oanoell^  America  and  the  Amer.  Church.  2  cd.  Lond.  155.^  (Ev.  KZ.  1889.  N. 
e6a&)  J.  2>.  Rupp,  He  pasa  Ekkle^ia,  or  Hist  of  the  Rel.  Denominations  in  the  U.  S.  Phil.  1S44. 
R,  B(iird,  Religion  in  the  U.  S.  Edinb.  1S44.  Revb^d  as  KOesch.  u.  kirchl.  Statist  by  C.  Branded, 
Brl.  1844  [Ibid.  Chr.  Retrospect  and  Register.  N.  York.  1850. 12.  Ibid.  Rel.  Denoinm.  in  the  U. 
8.  (in  Amcr.  and  For.  Chr.  Union,  vol.  I.  N.  2. — vol.  III.  N.  4)  Rel,  Denomm.  in  the  U.  S.  by  vari- 
ous anthors.  Harrisburg.  2  ed.  1849.  P.  D.  Gorrie,  Churches  and  Sects  in  the  U.  S.  N.  York.  1S50.]— 
J.  G.  BkUner^  Briefe  aus  u.  a.  N.  A.  Drosd.  1845.  2  vols.  F.  v.  Raumer,  [America  und  tlie  Amer. 
People,  from  the  Germ.  N.  York.  1846.  8.]  Lps.  1845.  2  vols.—  W.  Klow,  <l  chr.  K.  in  d.  Verein.  St 
N.  A.  (Zeltach.  t  hist  Th.  184a  H.  1.)    [J.  Dixon,  Tour  through  the  U.  S.  N.  York.  1848.  12.] 

[A  peculiar  form  of  ecclesiastical  life  has  been  developed  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  religious  spirit  has  there  been  allowed  unlimited 
freedom  to  assume  every  variety  of  external  organization,  and  has  foand  full 
Boope  for  its  utmost  zeal.  The  national  and  State  governments  are  prohibited 
by  their  constitutions  from  all  interference  with  religion,  but  Christianity  is 
generally  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  common  law,  stringent  regulations  are 
in  force  against  blasphemy  and  the  profanation  of  the  Sabbath,  and  public 
prayers  are  daily  offered  in  connection  with  all  legL^lative  proceedings,  (a) 
Error  is  permitted  to  contend  on  equal  terms  with  truth,  no  civil  di.*<ability  is 
imposed  for  opinion's  sake,  and  all  may  propagate  their  views  in  public  and 
in  private  as  long  as  the  rights  of  others  are  not  invaded.  As  yet,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  in  such  circumstances  Christianity  will  not  triumph.  In  the 
exercise  of  its  free  energies,  it  has  contended  with  a  highly  stimulated 
worldly  spirit  and  a  multitude  of  errors,  which  have  here  found  their  best 
and  often  only  asylum ;  and  not  only  is  it  almost  universally  received,  but  its 
most  prevalent  forms  are  those  of  the  strictest  evangelical  piety.  From  the 
peculiar  origin  and  history  of  tlie  nation,  we  should  of  course  expect  to  find 
that  its  ecclesiastical  organizations  and  usages  resemble  those  of  the  Old 
"World.  But  the  Puritan  and  Methodistic  elements  have  been  especially 
attracted  there,  and  have  become  prominent  in  the  national  character.  The 
zeal  engendered  by  an  earnest  Christianity  thrown  into  such  powerful  conflict 
with  the  world,  has  led  its  friends  to  an  intense  use  of  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary means  for  the  conversion  of  men,  and  the  religious  revivals  which 
have  sometimes  been  witnessed  in  other  lands,  have  here  become  frequent.  (J) 
Accustomed  also  to  rely  much  upon  the  power  of  numbers,  great  societies 
have  been  formed  for  the  removal  of  social  evils,  and  for  combined  effort  to 
plant  the  institutions  of  the  gospel  among  the  destitute  at  home  and  abroad. 
A  majority  of  the  whole  population  have  abandoned  the  habitual  use  of 
intoxicating  drinks,  and  seven  States  of  the  Union  have  already  prohibited 
the  sale  of  them  as  an  ordinary  beverage.  More  than  8,000  ministers  of  the 
gospel  are  sustained  principally  in  the  older  States,  to  labor  among  the  newer 


a)  CoDStltaUons  of  the  several  States,  and  of  the  U.  S.  &c.  N.  York,  a  J.  Story,  Exposition  of 
the  Const,  of  the  U.  9.  N.  York.  1847.  M.  McKinney,  Amer.  Magistrate.  (Philad.  ISdO.)  p.  689. 198. 
20&     G.  T.  CvrtUj  Htot  of  the  Const  of  the  U.  S.  N.  York.  1854.  2  vols. 

h)  W.  R  Spragve,  Lectt  on  Revivals.  Albany.  1882.  8.  A.  BarnM,  On  Revivals.  N.  York. 
1841.  C  Finney^  Leett  on  Revivals.  N.  York.  1885.  CoUan,  Hist  and  Char,  of  Amer.  Revivals. 
Lond.  1888. 
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settlements  of  the  West  and  South,  (c)  There  Is  one  honse  of  worship  for 
every  646,  and  one  minister  for  every  600  of  the  entire  population,  (d)  As 
each  denomination  of  Ghristians,  in  case  of  general  disagreement  or  griev- 
ance, finds  its  ultimate  remedy  in  separation,  numerous  sects  have  sprung  up, 
without  important  distinctions  in  doctrine  or  orgamzation ;  but  the  evils  of 
disunion  are  in  many  instances  much  mitigated  by  an  interchange  of  corre- 
sponding delegates  through  their  superior  assemblies,  by  the  fVee  reception 
of  each  other^s  ministers  and  members  on  prescribed  terms,  and  by  co-opera- 
tion in  many  of  the  national  charitable  associations.  The  Roman  Catholie 
Church  has  in  some  instances  attempted  to  ingraft  upon  itself  popular  traits 
and  usages,  but  its  general  spirit  of  uniformity  has  resisted  them,  and  its  pre- 
vailing character  here  is  the  same  as  in  the  Old  World.  Its  growth  in  this 
country  has  been  for  a  few  late  years  remarkably  rapid,  almost  exclu^vely 
by  Catholic  emigrants  from  Europe,  multitudes  of  whom,  however,  are  for 
ever  lost  to  the  general  Roman  fold,  (e)  The  vast  ftmds,  numerous  clergy, 
and  other  laborers,  with  which  foreign  societies  have  supplied  it,  have  ena- 
bled it  to  establish  many  institutions  for  education  and  charity,  and  erect  a 
splendid  hierarchy,  which  give  it  great  power  for  proselytism,  and  have 
raised  the  hope  that  Rome  might  recover  its  life  by  appropriating  to  itself 
the  youthful  energies  of  this  growing  nation.  (/)  But  by  its  conflicts  with 
edncational  establishments,  by  its  unity  of  action  in  behalf  of  political  inter- 
ests, and  by  its  sympathies  and  connections  with  foreign  and  anti-republican 
influences,  it  has  awakened  against  itself  a  powerful  political  and  religious 
feeling  which  has  sometimes  broken  forth  into  unlawful  violence,  (g)  It 
probably  lias  under  its  control,  principally  in  the  large  cities,  in  Maryland  and 
in  Louisiana,  about  one  in  twelve  of  the  whole  population.  The  Epucapal 
Church,  though  the  oldest  (1607),  is  still  among  the  smallest  of  the  Protes- 
tant sects,  but  its  progress  has  recently  become  accelerated  especially  among 
the  wealthy  and  conservative  classes.  It  differs  from  its  parent  English 
Church  by  its  wont  of  a  connection  with  a  civil  establishment,  by  an  exten- 
sive participation  of  the  laity  in  the  legislative  and  administrative  power  of 
the  Church,  and  by  its  synodal  constitution  under  annual  diocesan  and  tri- 
ennial national  conventions.  (/<)  The  Congregationalists^  whose  first  church 
was  formed  in  the  ship  which  convoyed  the  pilgrims  to  America  (1619),  and 
who  are  principally  descendants  of  the  English  Puritans,  believe  that  each 
congregation  possesses  all  ecclesiastical  power  in  itself;  but  in  the  exercise  of 
this,  they  form  occasional  Councils,  composed  of  neighboring  ministers  and 
the  delegates  of  contiguous  churches,  for  the  ordination,  the  settlement,  and 
the  dismission  of  ministers ;  District  Associations,  composed  of  a  few  minis- 
ters and  churches  who  may  permanently  associate  for  mutual  counsel  and 

c)  a.  B<iird,  Retrospect  p.  218sa.  259aa.         d)  Abstract  of  ConsoB.  p^  29. 

e)  Ainer.  and  For.  Chr.  Union.  Aug.  1&52.  p.  261.    N.  York  Observer,  June  10, 1852. 

/)  Catholic  Almanac  for  1S&4.  Bait.  1554.  Foreign  Conspiracy.  New  York.  1S8&  2f.  L.  Mies, 
Bomanisin,  the  Enemy  of  Education,  Free  InstituUons,  Ac  Cincin.  1852. 12. 

O)  Komanisin  incompatible  with  Kepabllcan  Principles.  N.  York.  1884.  18.  Our  Oountry,  its 
Danger,  &c,  N.  York.  1840.  18.    G.  R  C?ieever,  Bight  of  the  Bible  in  Sohoola.  N.  York.  185a  16^ 

h)  S  Wilber/orce,  Hist,  of  the  ProL  Episc  Church  in  Am.  LonA  and  N.  Y.  (1844)  184«.  18 
W.  H7((Ya  II.  of  the  Church.  N.  York.  1S54.  8.    A.  B.  Chapin,  in  Hist  of  B«L  Denom.  p.  OOlsa. 
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fellowship;  and  General  Associations  or  Consociations,  comprising  all  the 
ministers  and  churclies  of  a  State.  Such  bodies,  however,  have  only  advi- 
sory power,  and  their  decisions  have  the  force  of  discipline  only  by  their 
moral  influence.  The  intelligence,  the  systematic  benevolence,  and  the  sober 
piety  of  this  people,  have  rendered  them  especially  influential.  They  prevail 
principally  in  tlie  six  Eastern  States,  in  New  York,  and  north  of  the  Ohio. 
They  acknowledge  the  absolute  authority  of  no  uninspired  creed,  but  great 
respect  is  paid  to  certain  Calvinistic  Oonfessiuns  of  Faith  and  Catechisms 
which  are  used  among  them,  and  some  of  their  divines  have  exerted  a  deci- 
sive influence  upon  the  theology  of  the  age.  (/)  Near  the  close  of  the  Inst 
and  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  a  number  ot  the  Congrega- 
tional ministers  and  churches  of  Massachusetts  were  known  to  believe  Uni- 
tarian doctrines ;  but  a  general  separation  was  not  efleoted  until  (1815)  the 
ortliodox  party  were  startled  by  some  announcements  respecting  the  progress 
of  Unitarianism  in  America  in  an  English  publication,  and  immediately  with- 
drew their  fellowship  from  all  who  were  suspected.  (X;)  After  an  excited 
controversy,  the  Unitarian  Congregationalists  were  left  in  a  distinct  body, 
which  has  since  extensively  prevailed  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  with  an  ele- 
gant literature,  a  high  standard  of  morality,  and  a  liberal  philanthropy. 
There  are  said  to  be  in  the  United  States  not  less  than  250  congregations 
especially  connected  together  as  Unitarians ;  but  a  still  larger  body  who  call 
themselves  by  the  simple  name  of  Christians,  the  Universalists,  and  a  seced- 
ing portion  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  agree  with  them  in  the  distinctive 
article  of  their  faith.  The  Baptista  follow  next  in  the  order  of  time  (1689) ; 
and  if  we  include  under  the  appellation  all  who  deny  the  validity  of  baptism 
except  by  immersion,  and  on  the  professed  faith  of  the  subject,  they  must  be 
regarded  as  the  most  numerous  denomination  but  one  in  the  United  States. 
"With  but  few  exceptions,  they  are  rigidly  Calvinistic  in  doctrine,  but  they 
agree  with,  and  even  exceed  the  Congregationalists  in  their  rejection  of  all 
human  authority  in  matters  of  faith,  and  in  their  practical  maintenance  of 
the  independence  of  the  congregations.  They,  however,  have  their  occa- 
sional Councils,  their  Associations  for  small  districts,  their  Conventions  for 
States,  and  until  the  recent  separation  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  sections, 
a  Triennial  General  Convention  for  the  whole  nation.  A  large  number  of 
Baptist  churches  are  never  represented  beyond  their  district  Associations, 
and  difler  from  their  brethren  on  many  important  articles  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice. (I)  Many  minor  sects  have  seceded  from  the  general  fellowship,  on  the 
ground  of  questions  connected  with  the  Sabbath,  missions  to  the  heathen,  the 
nature  of  the  faith  and  obedience  to  be  professed  before  baptism,  and  the 


*)  G.  Punehard,  View  of  Congregationalism.  Andover,  1888.  Ibid.  Illst,  of  Cong.  And.  1S48. 
Cambridge  and  Saybrook  riatfbnns  of  Charcb  IH5C  Boston.  1889.  B.  T.  0.  Upham^  Ratio  Dis- 
dpllnae.  Portland.  1S29.  L.  Bacoru,  Man.  of  Cbarcb  Members.  New  Haven.  1833.  R.  Baird, 
Sketches  of  the  Kel.  Denom.  in  Am.  and  For.  Chr.  Union,  vol.  I.  N.  8.  p.  123. 

k)  BeUhdm^  Memoirs  of  Lindsey.  Lond.  1812.  B««ton.  1S15.  A.  Lamiton^  in  Rel.  Denom.  p.  586- 
Latten  on  the  Introd.  and  Prog,  of  Unitarianism  in  New  £ngL,  in  Spirit  of  tlio  Pilgrims.  toL  II.  and 
III.  Boston.  1829-80. 

t)  D.  Benedict,  IIIsL  of  the  Baptists.  N.  York.  1824.  W.  Ifague,  Bap.  Clmrch  Tranqilantod,  &c. 
N.  York.  1846.  12.    F.  A.  Oxt  and  J.  lloby,  Baptists  in  America.  Boston.  1839.  12. 
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general  doctrines  of  religion,  (m)  Of  late  jears,  some  portions  of  this  de- 
nomination have  done  much  to  redeem  their  order  from  the  reproach  of  in- 
difference  to  education,  and  they  have  now  under  their  control  fourteen 
collegers  A^d  eight  theological  seminaries.  The  Presbyterians  are  also  sepa- 
rated into  many  minor  divisions,  among  which  the  Dutch  Reformed  (since 
1619),  the  German  Reformed  (s.  1720),  the  Associate  (s.  1750),  and  the  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  (s.  1752),  have  always  maintained  a  distinct  existence 
since  their  first  settlement  in  this  country ;  and  others,  as  the  Cumberland 
(1810)  and  the  Free  Presbyterian  (1846),  were  offshoots  from  the  main  body. 
In  1888  this  main  body  was  itself  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  portions, 
each  cldming  to  be  the  true  Presbyterian  Ghurch,  but  differing  from  each 
other  in  their  construction  of  their  articles  of  faith,  and  in  their  views  of 
ecclesiastical  policy,  (n)  With  a  slight  exception  with  respect  to  the  Gomber- 
land  body,  (o)  all  these  members  of  the  great  Presbyterian  fisunily  claim  to  be 
Galvinistic  in  doctrine,  and  most  of  them  are  in  fraternal  correspondence  with 
each  other  through  their  highest  judicatories.  Their  form  of  government  is 
essentially  the  same  with  that  of  similar  European  bodies,  and  they  are  dis- 
tinguished for  thoir  intelligence,  their  stability,  and  their  attachment  to  truth. 
The  Lutherans  have  retained  the  faith  even  better  than  the  language  of  their 
ancestors ;  they  are  beginning  zealously  to  cultivote  the  orthodox  literature  of 
their  Fatlierland,  and  are  providing  an  ecclesiastical  home  for  the  multitudes 
of  a  kindred  faith  who  are  landing  on  their  shores,  {p)  The  Methodists  have 
adopted  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  English  Wesleyan  connection,  with 
no  essential  change.  Their  Episcopacy  is  not  prelatic,  but  presbyterian,  since 
its  powers  originate  in,  and  are  continued  by  the  eldership,  and  its  duties  are 
simply  to  preside  in  the  conferences,  to  station  the  elders  and  preachers,  to 
ordain  bishops  and  deacons,  to  travel  through  the  connection,  and  to  oversee 
the  spiritual  concerns  of  the  Church.  They  have  been  especially  successful 
in  reaching  and  reclaiming  the  great  masses  of  society,  in  carrying  the  truth 
in  its  living  power  to  even  the  most  retired  districts;  and  though  they  were 
the  last  to  coiiinience  their  labors,  seventy  years  have  been  sufficient  for 
them  to  become  the  most  numerous  class  of  Protciitant  Christians  in  the  Uni- 
ted Stxites.  Their  ardent  zeal,  their  active  energy,  their  numerous  institu- 
tions of  learning,  their  earnest  literature,  and  thoir  thorough  system  of  polity, 
must  exert  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  future  character  of  the  nation.  A 
division  nearly  corresponding  with  the  geographical  boundary  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  States,  has  taken  place  within  their  Church  on  ac- 
count of  slavery,  and  a  number  of  fragments  have  fallen  away  from  it  on 
account  of  its  government  and  discipline,  but  its  general  usefulness  and  sta- 
bility have  not  been  apparently  impaired,  (q)    Among  other  minor  bodies, 


m)  IlUtory  of  tho  various  BapUst  sects  in  Rcl.  Denomtn.,  by  aathora  belonging  to  tlicin.  S«e  sIm 
Oorrie's  Cliurcbes  and  Sects.  i>.  13288.    Baird,  in  Ainer.  and  For.  Cbr.  Union,  vol.  1.  p.  2uSs.i  508aa 

n)  History  of  tljc  Division  of  the  Pre.sb.  Church,  (by  a  Com.  of  the  Syn.  of  N.  Y.»rk  and  X.  J«r- 
acy.)  N.  York.  1352.  J.  W<hmJm^  Old  and  New  Theology.  Phllad.  1S40. 12.  ^V:  L.  Rice^  Old  aud  Sew 
BchooK  Clncin.  1858.  12.        o)  L,  Jon^s,  Plea  for  the  Cumb.  Presb.  Church.  LouUviUe.  1S47. 11 

p)  Ev.  KZ.  1847.  N.  S-Ssa.  Comp.  Brl.  K.  Z.  ISia  N.  45.  MHn^r,  Briefe.  Dttcd.  1S45. «  voh. 
Conip.  Ehclnw.  Kep.  vol.  XLIV.  p.  1S2!«. 

g)  A.  Sl^-rniH,  On  Church  Polity.  N.  York.  1S60.  12.  Memorial  of  Methodtom.  N.  York.  1S51.  II 
y.  BtittffH,  IIl!*t  of  the  M.  E.  Church  till  1^40.  N.  York.  1S36.  4  vols.  12. 
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there  are  about  6,000  Moravians  in  twenty-two  con^p'egations,  nnder  as  many 
ministers,  and  two  bishops  claiming  apostolical  snccession ;  (r)  about  150,000 
Friends^  whose  orthodoxy  and  efficiency  have  been  increased  by  a  recent 
secession,  and  who,  in  spite  of  some  decline  in  their  numbers,  quietly  main- 
tain their  ancient  doctrines  and  usages  under  a  regular  system  of  Preparative, 
Monthly,  Quarterly,  and  ten  independent  Yearly  meetings ;  («)  about  6,000 
Shalerf^  who,  since  the  decease  of  tlie  "  Elect  Lady  "  (p.  546),  have  formed 
dzteen  communities  in  which  all  things  are  held  in  common,  and  endeavor 
to  find  the  purity  and  bliss  of  Paradise  in  perpetual  virginity,  and  a  wild 
mode  of  worship ;  (t)  about  8,000  Sicedenborgiaiis^  with  an  extensive  litera- 
ture, and  a  number  of  highly  learned  and  eminent  advocates ;  (</)  and  above 
1,100  societies  of  UnitersalUta^  wlio  have  formed  a  regular  organization  under 
a  regular  ministry,  and  a  General  Convention,  and  have  collected  a  respect- 
able literature,  (c) — A  system  of  education,  from  which  all  sectarian  pecu- 
liarities is  excluded,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  local  inhabitants  of  a 
district,  is  provided  for  by  law,  in  some  States,  with  great  liberality  and  intel- 
ligence, and  in  all  with  increasing  emulation  and  zeal,  so  that  already  one  in 
five  of  the  whole  free  population  are  under  its  instruction.  In  many  denomi- 
nations of  Ghristians,  candidates  for  the  ministry  are  required  by  eccl&siastical 
rule  to  pass  through  what  is  equivalent  to  a  complete  course  of  collegiate  and 
theological  instruction,  and  in  nearly  all  the  usage  is  more  and  more  in 
accordance  with  such  a  rule.  In  no  part  of  the  world  are  the  clergy  more 
respected  and  laborious ;  and  though  in  most  instances  sustained  entirely  by 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  their  people,  their  position  and  comparatively 
small  number  render  them  independent  of  popular  caprice.  The  piety  of  tliis 
people,  being  entirely  spontaneous,  is  remarkably  sincere  and  fervent,  and 
many  of  its  exhibitions,  which  seem  peculiar  and  even  grotesque,  will  bo 
found  not  ill  adapted  to  the  wants  of  a  peculiar  population ;  but  we  need  not 
bo  surprised  to  find  that  an  aristocracy  of  wealth,  and  a  regard  for  numerical 
power,  should  sometimes  divert  attention  from  the  refinements  of  a  graceful 
humanity.] 

§  468.     Legal  Conditions  with  respect  to  Catholic  Governments. 

The  Congi-ess  of  Vienna  could  not  agree  with  regard  to  the  expressions 
by  which  the  constitution  of  the  Cathohc  and  Protestant  churches  of  Ger- 
many were  to  be  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  Alliance.  The  sixteenth 
article  of  the  Act  of  the  Alliance  was  therefore  merely  so  formed,  that  no 
differences  between  the  parties  professing  the  Christian  religion  were  to  create 
any  inequalities  in  municipal  or  political  rights.  The  perfect  equality  of  both 
Churches,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  law  of  the  land,  has  accordingly  been  more 
or  less  expressly  acknowledged  by  most  of  the  states  connected  with  the 
Alliance,  (a)    In  Bavaria^  however,  in  addition  to  other  violations  of  Prot- 

r)  L.  D.  ton  8cku>Hnit9^  in  the  Hist  of  Rel.  Denomm.  p.  8508B. 

•)  T.  Evans  and  W.  Gibbons,  Histories  in  Ibid.  p.  2798s.  29088. 

I)  a  Grt^n  and  8.  Y.  Wells,  A  bumroary  View  of  the  Millennial  Charcb.  N.  York.  18Si&  18L 

«)  New  Jerusalem  Magazine.  Boston.  20  vols.  1887-1854 

«)  T.  WKUUmor&t  Mod.  Hist  of  Univer8ali.«m.  Boston,  1880.  13. 

o)  KVUftr,  Uoben.  d.  Yerb.  d.  W.  Gongr.  Abtb.  8.  p.  807.  44188.    TiUmann,  Qua«ett  de  art  16- 
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estant  privileges,  an  order  dictated  by  a  new  zeal  in  favor  of  Catholicism, 
required  all  persons  connected  with  the  army  to  bow  the  knee  to  the  sacra- 
mental host  (Ang.  14th,  1838).  This  was  regarded  by  the  Protestants  as  a 
measure  intended  to  compel  them  to  commit  what  seemed  to  them  an  act  of 
idolatry,  or  at  least  as  an  illegal  imposition  upon  their  consciences.  Although 
it  was  described  to  them  as  legally  only  a  military  ceremony,  it  was  practi- 
cally adhered  to  as  if  it  were  a  triumph  of  the  Oatholic  Church ;  and  after  a 
long  series  of  forced  and  partial  concessions,  it  was  not  completely  yielded 
to  the  bitter  complaints  of  the  whole  Protestant  population,  until  (Dec.  12th, 
1845)  the  diet  threatened  to  adopt  the  grievances  of  the  Protestant  deputies 
as  its  own.  (h)  In  the  Austrian  hereditary  states.  Protestantism  was  but  par- 
tially tolerated,  and  until  the  movement  of  1848,  its  churches  were  inter- 
dicted the  use  of  names  and  spires,  and  were  deprived  of  important  rights,  (e) 
To  take  from  them  the  necessity  of  going  to  foreign  universities,  a  theologi- 
cal school  was  opened  for  them  at  Vienna  (1821).  In  Bohemia,  recollections 
of  the  Hussites  were  awakened  with  the  revival  of  the  national  spirit  of  the 
ancient  Czeohen.  In  the  ZiU&rthal^  certain  ancient  traditions  preserved  at 
Salzburg,  and  evangelical  influences  upon  some  Tyrolese  travellers,  produced 
a  party  strongly  opposed  to  the  CathoKo  Church.  This  opposition  was  still 
further  increased  by  the  perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  and  Anally  induced  a  few 
families  to  make  application  (1826)  for  liberty,  in  conformity  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Edict  of  Toleration,  to  join  the  Evangelical  Church.  But  as  the  states 
of  Tyrol  were  opposed  to  a  Protestant  form  of  worship  in  their  country,  and 
contended  that  the  Edict  of  Toleration  was  never  published  for  such  cases 
and  as  the  evangelical  party  continued  to  increase  even  under  the  oppression 
of  a  decidedly  Catholic  population,  and  with  no  services  for  public  worship, 
the  emperor  finally  commanded  them  either  to  settle  in  some  other  province, 
or  to  emigrate  to  another  country.  In  these  circumstances  they  addressed 
themselves  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  erected  for  them  a  church  and  pri- 
vate dwellings  on  bis  domain  of  Erdmansdorf  in  Silesia.  Tldther,  in  the 
autumn  of  1837,  about  four  hundred  of  them  removed,  although  a  hundred 
never  became  settled  there,  or  in  1838-39  left  their  new  ZiUerthal,  to  connect 
themselves  with  some  of  the  Lutherans  who  had  separated  themselves  from 
the  established  churches.  (</)  In  Hungary^  when  the  partial  privileges  con- 
ceded by  the  law  respecting  religion  had  been  in  many  ways  violated,  and 
the  complaints  of  three  millions  of  Protestants  had  been  for  a  long  time  dis- 

Focdcris  Germ.  L.  1S30.     W.  v.  ITohenthal^  d.  Paritat  d.  Reohto  zw.  d.  kAth.  a.  nichtkath.  UnterUk. 
d.  Bundesst  L.  1881. 

b)  Ev.  K.  Z.  1S44  N.  6788.— <£.  v.  GUch)  Die  Eniebeag.  d.  Protefftantcn  tot  d.  Sanrtissinmin  d. 
kath.  K.  Ultn.  1841.  With  ^'Offennn  Bedenken''  of  1844-45  against  later  insaffldent  modiflcatknA 
A.  IfarUtfi:  Offene  Antw.  MQnch.  1848.  o.  Zeitecbr.  f.  Prot,  o.  K.  1848.  voL  VI.  K  Thiertek^  0. 
Protest  u.  Knieb.  8  Sendscbr.  an  Dullinger.  Marb.  1841-V.  DSUinger :  Die  Frage  v.  d.  Knieb.  d. 
Prot  V.  d.  ret  a.  staatsrechtl.  Seite.  MQncb.  184a  Der  Prot  in  Baicm  a.  d.  Knlcb.  Kegcnsb.  1848. 
Lit  Uebors.  by  Scfunier  in  d.  Jen.  Lit  Z.  1845.  N.  20288.  Bran8,  Btp.  1845.  voL  III.  p.  2488.  BrL 
K.  Z.  1W6  N.  15.  269. 

c)  J.  Htl/ert,  d.  Recbte  n.  Yerf.  d.  Akatbollken  Im  Sstr.  Kalserat  Yien.  (2  ed.  1827.)  1848. 

d)  {Rheimcald)  Die  £vangelischge8innten  im  ZiUerthaL  BrL  1887.  In  4  ed.:  Die  ev.  Zlllertbaler 
InSchleAien.  1S8S.  Acte  hist  ecc.  1887.  p.  65588.  Rheinw.  Rep.  vol  XXXVIL  p.  SIsa.  [Kzilesof 
ZiUenhaL  (Pabl.  by  the  Am.  and  For.  Ghr.  Union.)  N.  York.  1840.  la] 
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regarded,  their  cause  became  identified  in  public  estimation  with  the  free 
development  of  the  state.  At  the  Diet  of  1833,  the  groat  raiyority  appeared 
enthusiastic  for  justice  to  their  Protestant  fellow-citizens,  but  the  State-Table 
preferred  entirely  to  dispense  with  the  mutilated  bill  of  religious  grievances 
proposed  to  them  by  the  magnates,  and  rather  than  take  up  with  a  partial 
grant,  to  trust  to  their  chances  for  the  future,  {e)  At  the  Diets  of  1839-40, 
both  Tables  united  in  presenting  to  the  crown  certain  bills  by  which  the 
members  of  the  Evangelical  Church  were  guarantied  absolute  freedom,  and 
equality  of  legal  privileges.  But  when  the  papal  brief  of  April  80,  1841, 
against  the  ecclesiastical  confirmation  of  mixed  marriages  without  security 
that  the  children  should  be  educated  in  the  Catholic  faith,  had  received  the 
royal  sanction,  the  courts  began  to  inflict  penalties  upon  all  bishops  and  pas- 
tors who  acted  in  accordance  with  this  measure.  At  the  Diet  of  1843,  bold 
voices  were  raised  in  both  Tables  in  opposition  to  this  system  of  mediaeval 
Church  polity ;  and  although  there  was  still  an  episcopal  mtgority  among  the 
magnates,  which  succeeded  in  modifying  the  demands  of  the  other  Table, 
both  houses  were  opposed  to  the  royal  order  of  July  5th,  respecting  mixed 
marriages.  They  declared,  that  while  they  were  agreed  with  regard  to  the 
principle  advanced  in  that  enactment  on  the  subjects  of  freedom  of  con- 
science and  complete  reciprocity,  the  only  proper  application  of*  it,  as  well  as 
the  only  way  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  the  people,  which  they  could  discover, 
was  the  enactment  of  a  law  by  which  the  children  should  be  disposed  of 
according  to  the  religion  of  the  father,  except  where  special  promises  had 
been  conceded  by  one  of  the  parties  (reversales)  to  the  contrary.  Accord- 
ingly, the  whole  subject  was  virtually  disposed  of  by  the  royal  ordinances  of 
March  26th  and  Nov.  11th,  1844,  which  left  the  education  of  the  children  of 
mixed  marriages  to  be  determined  by  the  agreement  of  the  parents,  acknowl- 
edged the  validity  of  marriages  solemnized  in  the  Evangelical  Church,  and 
prohibited  the  clergy  from  arbitrarily  interfering  when  persons  were  dis- 
posed to  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other  Church.  (/ )  But  the  storm  which 
since  1848  has  passed  over  Hungary,  has  for  a  while  committed  to  the  mili- 
tary power  the  Church  as  well  as  the  country  of  the  orator  from  whose 
mouth  issued  a  sword,  {g)  In  the  south  of  France^  the  long-restrained 
hostility  of  the  Catholic  populace  broke  out  on  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons (1815),  and  for  three  months,  in  Nismes  and  its  vicinity,  the  members 
of  the  Reformed  Church  were  robbed,  murdered,  and  driven  from  their 
dwellings  by  the  flames.  No  notice  of  these  excesses  was  taken  by  the  gov- 
ernment until  expressions  of  indignation  from  all  parts  of  France '  and  of 
Europe  found  their  way  to  the  throne.  Individual  instances  of  outrage  were 
repeated  in  1816,  the  perpetrators  of  which  were  never  punished;  and  the 
Protestants  were  always  treated  with  contempt,  until  they  recovered  their 
privileges  at  the  revolution  of  1880.  (/<)    But  their  Church  was  never  able 

«)  Berttlcay,  Nachr.  Q.  d.  Znst  d.  Evt.  in  U.  Lps.  1S22.  FrUdricK  Br.  Q.  d.  Lage  d.  ev.  K.  in 
(J.  L|Mi  18C9.  Die  Rellgionsbeschwerden  d.  Prot  in  U.  a.  d.  Reichst  im  J.  1888.  edit,  by  Kliat 
TUfitennun,  Lps.  1888  [Hist  of  the  Prut.  Church  in  Hong,  from  the  Ret  to  1850,  ^ith  reference 
also  to  Trancjlvanla,  tnm  the  German  by  J.  Craig^  Lond.  1S54.  8.] 

/)  J.tu  MaUdth,  d.  Rel.  Wirren  in  U.  Rattsb.  1845.  2  rola.  Nachtr.  Batisb.  ISM. 

ff)  Bii  KZ.  1650.  N.  17.  SO.  1861.  N.  6.  9. 1852.  N.  92. 

k)  DManse  des  Proteatans  da  Baa-lAngaedoc  1815.  4  (Archly  t  KG.  toL  IIL  p.  2858B.)    WUJbi, 
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to  come  together  in  a  general  synod,  and  by  a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Cas- 
sation (1843),  notwithstanding  tlie  fundamental  law  of  religions  liberty,  no 
evangelical  congregation  could  be  established  under  the  statute  respecting 
associations,  without  the  arbitrary  permission  of  the  government  and  the 
local  authorities.  (I)  Under  the  republic,  the  Lutheran  Church,  especially  in 
Alsace,  at  a  freely  elected  General  Assembly  in  Strasbourg,  and  the  Reformed 
Church  at  a  Synod  in  Paris,  deliberated  about  the  best  means  of  developing 
in  an  independent  manner  their  old  established  constitutions  (1848).  (l) 
Louis  Napoleon  ordained  (March  26th,  1852)  tbat  the  congregations  should 
be  governed  by  presbyteries,  and  their  districts  by  consistories,  freely  chosen 
by  them,  but  both  under  the  presidency  of  chosen  pastors  approved  by  the 
government ;  that  the  churches  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  should  have  for 
their  superintending  and  legislative  authority  a  supreme  consistory,  to  be  con- 
vened annually,  and  to  be  composed  of  the  presidents  and  lay-deputies  of  all 
the  consistories,  and  for  their  administrative  authority,  a  directory,  half  of 
whose  members  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  government,  and  half  by  the 
supreme  consistory ;  and  that  the  Reformed  churches  should  have  a  Central 
Council  at  Paris,  with  indefinite  powers,  and  consisting  for  the  first  time  of 
distinguislied  Protestants,  and  the  two  oldest  Parisian  pastors.  (/)  In  the 
elections  held  .under  this  edict,  all  persons  were  allowed  to  vote,  and  the  pres- 
byteries which  had  been  previously  in  existence  were  confirmed.  The  Ecan^ 
gelical  Society^  a  free  association  formed  under  English  influence,  undertook 
to  evaijgolize  France  from  Geneva  (p.  595)  and  from  Paris  (since  1888) ;  for  it 
endeavored,  by  its  colporteurs  and  evangelists  with  Bibles  and  tracts,  not  only 
to  win  the  Catholics,  but  to  bring  back  the  Reformed  Church  to  its  original 
principles,  (///)  while  the  Society  for  the  General  Interests  of  Protestantism 
aimed  only  to  unite  the  orthodox  portion  of  the  Church  in  the  pursuit  of 
general  objects.  (/<)  Although  the  Reformed  Church  has  since  increased,  not 
only  by  persons  coming  from  other  bodies,  but  by  the  accession  of  those 
whose  preferences  had  cither  been  unformed  or  concealed,  in  these  intellec- 
tual contests  its  spirituality  has  been  exposed  to  great  hazard.  When  the 
Synod  of  1848  resolved  to  disregard  all  confessions  of  faith,  that  it  might 
keep  the  Church  practically  united,  pastor  Fred.  Monod  and  Count  Gasparin, 
the  noble  champion  of  French  Protestantism,  abandoned  it.  On  their  invi- 
tation, thirty  congregations  which,  from  a  desire  to  possess  a  more  rigid  disci- 
pline or  a  purer  faith,  had  previously  been  independent,  now  united  in  a  Synod 
at  Paris  (1849),  and  formed  a  Union  of  evangelical  congregations  on  ^e  basis 
of  a  new  confession,  whose  articles  were  merely  devotional,  in  the  style  of 
the  apostles  John  and  Paul.  These  congregations  had  been  formed  with  a 
distinct  creed,  received  no  support  or  assistance  from  the  state,  and  were 


II.  of  the  Persecutions  endured  by  the  Prot.  of  tho  south  of  France.  Lond.  1821.  2  vols.  (^KHist 
Archiv.  Is23.  II.  3s.) 

{)  IT.  ReucJdin,  d-  Chrlstenth.  in  Fr.  Hamb.  1SS7.  p.  337s8.  Lo  proces  do  Sennevillo.  Affaire  d« 
liberty  des  cultes,  plaidiH)  par  Odillon  BarroL  Par.  1S48.  (A.  Mader)  Die  prot  K.  Fr.  1787-1846.  ed. 
by  Glcselor,  Lps.  1848.  2  vols. 

k)  BrI.  K7.  1849.  N.  75.  89.  90.  93. 102.— 76.  95.  1S49.  N.  7. 

t)  BrL  KZ.  1S52.  N.  28.  A.  KZ.  1858.  N.  14a       m)  Organ :  Archive  da  Christlantene. 

n)  Auenor  de  Gasparin^  Lea  Intcr^ta  g^nSrauic  da  Protest  fran^.  Par.  1848.  Eaaen.  1848. 
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(dependent  in  government  and  worship ;  bnt  they  now  resolved  to  maintain 
nity  by  means  of  a  biennial  synod,  and  a  synodal  commission  for  the  inter- 
ening  period,  (p)  Bnt  even  in  the  Reformed  National  Chnrch  there  are  two 
pposite  parties:  the  Evangelical,  under  Ad.  Monod,  agreeing  in  doctrine 
ith  the  Separatists,  and  anxious  to  preserve,  as  far  as  possible,  the  old  con- 
ission  and  the  old  customs;  (p)'  and  the  Liberal  under  CJoquerel,  rejecting 
very  creed  except  the  Scriptures  as  the  word  of  God,  and  before  the  altar 
f  the  Lord.  The  number  of  ministers  in  each  of  these  parties  is  nearly  the 
ime ;  they  remain  united,  and  both  are  rich  in  works  of  pious  charity.  (7) 
lie  theological  faculty  at  Strasbourg  maintains  an  intimate  fellowship  with 
rerman  science,  and  the  other  at  Montauban,  with  a  clergy  trained  by 
betorical  rules  and  with  a  practical  spirit,  is  conversant  principally  with  de- 
otional  subjects,  (r)  By  its  acquisition  of  territory  in  1815,  and  by  its  Oon- 
dtntion  of  1842,  Geneva  lost  its  Protestant  independence,  (m)  In  Italy ^  an 
vangelical  public  worship  was  needed  only  for  foreigners  residing  there. 
lie  policy  of  the  governments  of  Milan  and  Florence  did  not  lead  them  to 
ppose  the  formation  of  particular  congregations.  A  regard  for  England, 
'ruBsia,  and  America,  disposed  Naples  and  the  ecclesiastical  states  to  tolerate 
^rotestant  chapels ;  and  after  the  old  prophecy  had  been  twice  fulfilled,  Ger- 
lan  Protestantism  found  an  abode  in  the  Capitol.  (/)  When  the  national 
esires  of  the  Italians  began  to  come  in  conflict  with  the  hierarchy,  an  incli- 
ation  towards  Protestantism  showed  itself  here  and  there  under  English 
ifloence,  and  the  pope  found  himself  threatened  by  a  host  of  reforming 
pirits  and  Italian  Bibles.  After  the  re-establishment  of  the  legitimate  an- 
liorities,  the  revolutionary  religion  was  put  down,  and  many  a  victim  was 
icnficed  in  the  prisons,  (n)  But  when  the  MatUal  family  in  Florence  were 
ondemned  (June,  1852)  to  an  imprisonment  for  several  years,  on  a  charge 
f  endeavoring  to  make  proselytes  to  Protestantism  by  reading  the  Bible,  the 
oal  of  their  Protestant  friends  in  England  became  powerfully  excitod  against 
tiis  anachronism.  In  opposition  to  the  deputation  of  the  Evangelical  Alii- 
Doe,  and  the  intercession  of  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  English  govern- 
lent,  the  Grand  Duke  asserted  the  independence  of  his  judicial  courts,  and 
is  obligation  to  protect  the  religion  of  the  state ;  but  so  menacing  became 
tie  popular  excitement  in  England  in  support  of  the  ministry,  that  the  Tus- 
an  government  thought  it  best  to  get  rid  of  their  troublesome  prisoners  by 
ending  them  out  of  the  country  (March,  1858).  (r)  In  consequence  of  this 
fEur,  an  association  was  formed  in  Hamburg  (Aug.  1858),  under  the  presi- 


o)  Union  des  ^L  evang.  de  France.  Par.  ISfiO.  JI.  ffdlmar^  Entst.  d.  Unionskirche  in  Fr. 
Scitach.  t  hist  Th.  1S51.  II.  8.) 

p)  Adoiphs  if&nod^  pourquoi  Je  dcmeure  dans  T^gl.  6tAb1ie.  Par.  1849. 

q)  A.  Dtimman,  d.  prut  K.  in  Fr.  (Zeitach.  f.  List  Tii.  1650.  II.  1.)  £.  S.  iL  d.  reL  Zost  Fr. 
3dier,  pr«it  Monatach.  1853.  Aug.-Oct) 

r)  iT.  Jieu«Jt^  d.  wis*.  TbeoL  nnter  tL  fr.  Prot  (Stnd.  u.  Krit  1844  H.  1.) 

a)  Comp.  Brl.  KZ.  1842.  N.  20.  A.  KZ.  1S58.  N.  149.  E.  Cunita  in  d.  Jen.  I^  Z.  1S48.  N.  84288. 

f)  JfUbuhr't  Briefe.  toI.  II.  p.  406.  FUck,  wlsa.  Ilei«e  Lpa.  1835.  vol  II.  1.  p.  12488.  B.  Baird, 
ketches  of  Protcatantlam  In  Italy,  past  and  present  Boeton.  1846.  12. 

«)  BrL  KZ.  1849  N.  78.  9«.  1850.  N.  21.  £v.  KZ.  1852.  N.  98.  A.  D.  Z.  1853.  N.  264. 

9)  £▼.  KZ.  185^  N.  109.  BrL  KZ.  185a  N.  16.— Hist  pol  BIl.  186a  vol  XXXL  p.  TSSsol  [Stoiy 
r  the  MadiaL  N.  York.  185a    Amer.  and  For.  Chr.  Union,  vol  IIL  p.  8078&  toL  IY.  p.  66e8.] 
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dency  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  with  an  executive  committee  in  London,  to  assist 
by  every  means  sanctioned  by  the  gospel  all  who  might  suffer  persecution  for 
their  confession  of  Christ,  or  for  reading  and  distributing  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, (tr) 

§  464.     Old  and  Neto  Sects. 

1.  The  Waldemes^  who  were  connected  with  the  Hussites  by  fraternal 
ties,  recognized  finally  in  the  Reformation  (Synod  of  Angrogca,  1682)  the 
very  objects  which  their  ancestors  had  been  obscurely  seeking,  (a)  They 
were  therefore  exterminated  in  France,  with  the  exception  of  some  remnants 
living  in  the  High  Alps  of  Dauphin^',  but  they  have  been  preserved  under  a 
synodal  system  of  pastors  and  elders  in  three  Alpine  valleys  in  Piedmont, 
Here  they  came  sometimes  under  the  influence  of  distinguished  persons  be- 
longing to  the  Genevan  Church,  though  generally  they  retained  tlie  character 
of  great  pious  simplicity.  They  have  been  much  oppressed  by  their  own 
authorities,  but  since  the  time  of  Cromwell,  they  have  received  pecuniary  aid 
from  the  English  government.  Napoleon  favored  them,  but  after  the  restora- 
tion they  were  thrown  back  under  their  former  oppressions,  and  confined  to 
the  narrow  valleys  of  their  ancestors,  (h)  The  flag  of  liberty  on  the  throne 
of  Piedmont  opened  to  them  the  whole  country  (Feb.,  1848),  the  inclination 
generally  felt  toward  Protestantism  found  among  them  a  primitive  legal  form, 
and  a  great  Waldensian  church  was  dedicated  with  much  solemnity  in  the 
city  of  Turin  itself  (1858).  (e)  2.  Among  the  Mennonites  in  Holland,  the 
Arminian  party  obtained  the  ascendency,  and  when  the  difierent  factions  of 
the  Gross  became  united,  all  distinct  creeds  were  abandoned  (1800).  {d)  The 
Baptists  of  England  and  North  America  had  their  origin  principally  among 
the  Independents  (since  1630).  The  largest  portion  adhere  strictly  to  Cal- 
vinistic  orthodoxy  and  discipline,  but  a  part  are  Arrainians  (General  Bap- 
tists), and  some  have  no  ecclesiastical  discipline.  Some  minor  communities 
among  them  have  originated,  in  some  instances,  from  their  adoption  of  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  (Sabbatarians) ;  in  others,  from  their  inculcating  opposi- 
tion to  the  slave-trade  as  a  religious  duty  (Emancipationists) ;  and  still  in  oth- 
ers, from  the  principle  of  abstinence  from  all  controversies  on  the  ordinary 
orthodox  doctrines  (Christians),  {e)  In  Germany,  persons  sometimes  became 
Anabaptists  from  pietistic  scruples,  or  from  some  religious  extravagances,  and 
a  few  small  congregations  have  here  and  there  been  baptized  by  the  Englbh 
missionary  Oncken^  of  Hamburg  (since  1834).  (/)    In  Denmark,  they  were 

w)  A.  KZ.  1858.  N.  17538. 

a)  llei'zog,  nira.  Waldenser.  p.  SSSss. 

h)  W.  DieUrici,  d.  Wald.  u.  Ihr  Verb.  z.  Prensa.  Staat.  Brl.  1831.  Mayerhqf,  d.  W.  Id  VLnstm 
Tagen.  Brl.  1884.  FUck,  Reise.  vol  II,  1.  p.  2l8s.  [E.  HendetMn,  Toar  In  the  Valleys  of  Plcil- 
mont,  in  1844  Lend.  1S45.  a] 

c)  J.  11  WfiM,  d.  KVerf.  d.  Picm.  W.  Zur.  1844.  Brl.  KZ.  1848.  N.  21.  77.  A.  KZ.  1858.  N.  17a 

d)  FlUdner,  Oollectenretse.  voL  I.  p.  ISSaa. 

e)  BiickuM,  H.  of  the  Engliith- American  Baptists.  Boston,  1772-S4.  2  vols.  [Z>.  Douiflaty  TL  of 
Bapt  Churches  In  the  North  of  Engl  Lond.  1846.  8  ]  A.  F.  Cox  and  J.  ITohy,  (p.  668.)  Archiv.  £ 
KG.  vol.  II.  p.  57688.    KHlst  Archiv.  1824.  8L  8.  Ev.  KZ.  1S82.  N.  96. 1889.  N.  91a8. 

/)  Pupiko/er,  d.  neuer  K.  In  der  Schwelz.  St  Gall.  1884.  C.  GrUneUm,  Abrbn  e.  Gescli.  d.  ret 
Oamelnscbaften  in  Wdrtomb.  m.  bes.  B&cka.  a.  d.  neuen  Taufgeslnnten.  (Zeitsch.  t  btot  Th.  1841. 
H.  1.)  BrL  KZ.  1840.  N.  74. 1841.  N.  79.  87. 1851.  N.  84.  87. 
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at  first  panishcd  by  fine  and  imprisonment ;  but  wben  this  conrsc  was  fonnd 
to  be  ineffectual,  they  were  allowed  to  have  a  single  congregation  in  Frederi- 
cia  (1842).  It  was,  however,  fonnd  impossible  to  confine  them  within  this 
limit,  (ff)  8.  As  UnitariatuAtn  could  be  propagated  simply  as  an  opinion,  it 
had  less  occasion  to  be  extended  as  a  sect.  In  Transylvania^  the  Unitarians 
have  maintained  a  well  constructed  ecclesiastical  system,  and  have  developed 
their  views  in  consistency  with  their  supematuralist  concessions,  (h)  In  Eng- 
land they  lived  legally  subject  to  the  axe  of  the  executioner,  and  although  the 
laws  against  them  had  long  since  ceased  to  be  enforced,  even  in  1792,  Parliament 
ref^ised  fonnally  to  abolish  the  statutes  against  them,  and  it  was  not  till  1813 
that  they  were  finally  tolerated  by  law.  Lindsey  (d.  1808),  whose  gentle 
spirit  led  him  voluntarily  to  withdraw  from  a  congregation  connected  with 
the  Established  Church  (1778),  and  the  natural  philosopher  PriestUy  founded 
a  few  Unitarian  congregations,  and  an  academy  for  free  theological  inquiry.(i) 
When  Priestley  was  obliged  to  retire  to  America  before  the  storm  of  the  pop- 
ular will  (1794),  he  there  encountered  every  kind  of  opposition.  But  after 
his  death  (1804),  a  kind  of  Rationalism  began  to  spread  in  opposition  to  the 
prevalent  sentiment  of  the  people  there,  and  found  a  peculiarly  favorable 
home  in  the  general  isolation  and  freedom  of  the  churches.  Several  hundred 
congregations  among  the  Independents  and  Baptists  have  embraced  it,  and 
for  some  time  it  has  had  the  ascendency  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  ijc) 
In  England,  the  greater  part  of  the  Presbyterian  and  General  Baptist  congre- 
gations have  adopted  the  same  sentiments.  When  they  thus  denied  the  doc- 
trine of  a  Triune,  incarnate  God,  the  orthodox  Dissenters  maintained  that 
they  had  forfeited  their  right  to  all  ecclesiastical  property  derived  from  foun- 
dations established  for  the  promotion  of  the  Christian  faith.  This  view  was 
sostained  by  the  civil  courts,  and  many  congregations  were  deprived  of  their 
former  splendor  in  public  worship,  until  by  a  new  law  (Dissenters^  Chapel 
Bin,  1844),  which  gave  a  legal  title  to  such  as  had  enjoyed  immemorial  pos- 
session of  the  fund,  a  termination  was  given  to  this  scandal.  (/)  4.  The 
Plymouth  Brethren^  a  society  founded  by  Darby,  an  English  clergyman,  and 
propagated  from  Plymouth  to  the  Canton  of  Vaud  (1840),  felt  constrained  to 
abandon  the  Protestant  Church,  on  the  ground  that  it  also  had  become  a 
Babylon,  but  they  remained  strictly  Calvinistic  in  doctrine,  and  were  diligent 
in  religious  labors.  Regarding  themselves  as  the  elect  children,  and  there- 
fore universally  the  priests  of  God,  they  relied  on  the  promise  of  our  Lord 
(Matth.  18,  20),  dispensed  with  a  regular  clergy,  and  in  small  domestic 
churches  waited  for  the  approaching  second  advent  of  Christ.  (/«)      6.  A 


g)  BrL  KZ.  184&  N.  9.  1&4&  N.  18.  80.  1847.  N.  12. 

A)  (<?.  Jfartos^)  Summa  Theol  tiniv.  nee.  UnitArlos.  Claadlopoli,  1787.  Archiv  f.  KOesch.  vol 
IV.  8t  1. 

0  Tk.  BeUhani,  Memoirs  of  Lindsey.  Lond.  1820.  Memoirs  of  J.  PrUttUy,  (by  himself  and  hts 
son.)-Lond.  18066.  2  vola.     W.  Turner^  Lives  of  Eminent  Unitarians,  Lond.  1840j«.  2  vols. 

k)  Walch,  nat  rel.  Qesch.  vol  V.  p.  175.  VII,  8478&  Archiv  t  KG.  vol  L  p.  88.  IV,  U9m.  Ev. 
KZ.  1890.  N.  la  1881.  N.  40. 

I)  J.  AfarcK  Hist  of  the  Tres.  and  Qen.  Baptist  Churches  in  the  West  of  Engl.  Lond.  1885.  K. 
JL  Cfediur,  kirchl.  Zostrmde.  (H^dlb.  Jahrb.  1845.  H.  1.) 

m)  J.  J.  UermoQy  lea  Fr^res  de  Plymouth  et  John  Darby.  Laus.  1815.  Ev.  KZ.  1844.  K.  28.  28. 
Bii  KZ.  1851.  N.  90.    [C  F,  Leopold^  in  the  Stud.  n.  Krit  184&  H.  4.] 
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romance  founded  on  the  story  that  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  had  been  driven 
to  America,  and  been  converted  under  the  personal  ministry  of  our  Lord 
there,  was  turned  into  a  holy  book  which  Joseph  Smith  (b.  1806)  claimed  to 
have  discovered  by  revelation,  and  found  to  be  an  historical  record  by  Mor- 
mon, an  old  prophet  among  that  people.  Professing  to  be  himself  an  inspired 
prophet,  he  collected  around  him  an  active  host,  which  were  driven  from  a 
number  of  places,  but  at  last  commenced  the  erection  of  a  city  and  a  splen- 
did temple  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  Their  pious  claims  upon  the  property  of 
their  neighbors  soon  armed  a  multitude  of  fanatics  against  them,  by  whom 
their  temple  was  destroyed  and  their  prophet  was  slain  (1844).  During  two 
subsequent  years,  and  in  the  midst  of  indescribable  troubles,  the  Monnom 
went  through  the  wilderness  and  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  great 
ocean,  and  founded  on  the  Salt  Lake  (Utah  Territory)  a  city  and  a  flourishing 
state,  which  is  preparing  to  take  its  place  under  the  starry  banner  of  the  United 
States.  From  tliis  point  their  messengers  are  g(nng  forth,  full  of  faith  in  old 
and  now  prophecies,  into  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  bai>tize  the  Latter- Day- 
Saints  and  to  assemble  them  in  their  new  Zion  on  the  Salt  Lake.  Their 
Oatechism  has  an  evangelical  and  almost  an  orthodox  tone ;  they  take  some 
pains  to  deny  the  limited  polygamy  which  is  practised  among  them,  and  theii 
community  of  goods  is  limited  to  one  tenth  of  all  property  and  annual  rents, 
to  be  used  for  objects  of  common  utility.  The  purpose  of  their  theocratic 
government  is  to  establish  a  firm  social  and  military  system,  and  it  offers 
those  who  have  come  to  them,  especially  from  Scotland  and  Scandinavia,  the 
prospect  at  least  of  a  temporal  kingdom.  (//) 

§  465.     Mmionary  and  Bihle  Societies. 

The  ordinary  Annual  Report's  ^^l^  <*f  the  London,  Edinburgh,  Basle,  Halle,  and  Berlin  Bible  So- 
cieUea.  For  a  Gen.  View:  JCnapp,  Abriss  e.  prot  Mi&aion^gescb.  (Hall.  Jolire.sb.  1S16.  St  66.) 
Fort5chritto  d.  ev.  Mi^sionsw.  im  1.  Viertcl  d.  19.  .Tahrb.  Bas.  1826.  /'.  Luckfy  Mii»ion!«»tudien. 
Qutt  1841.  F.  W.  Klumpi\  d.  ev.  Mifi&lonswesen,  9.  weltgesch.  u.  natioiL  Bedeut.  Stuttg;  1S41.  J. 
Wigg6t%  (p.  610.)  J.  II.  Brau^r,  d.  Miasionswcsen  d.  ev.  K.  Statiatik.  Hatnb.  1S47-51.  I.  vol  1.  2  H. 
K.  J.  NitzscKt  d.  Wirk.  dL  ev.  Chr.  auf  kulturloee  Volkcr.  Brl.  lS5*i.  Conipu  Wi»eimann^  d.  Un- 
fruchtbark.  d.  v.  Protestanten  nnternommen.  Mii«.  Augsb.  1835.— .7;  Otcen,  Hist  of  the  Grig,  and  first 
ten  years  of  the  Bible  Soc.  Lond.  1816.  8  vols.  Lps.  1824  Archiv.  t  KO.  vol.  II.  p.  239sa.  III.  171m. 
A.  KZ.  1825.  N.  128.  1828.  N.  25.  1S29.  N.  86.  [F.  Schobtrt,  Present  State  of  ChrlsUanlty,  and  of  the 
Mif^a.  Establishuienta.  Lond.  1823. 12.  J.  O.  ChouUti,  Hist  of  Missions.  Boston,  1838.  2  vols.  R  R 
£dtcard«.  Miss.  Gazetteer.  Bost  lS:i2.  12.  C.  WUliama,  Miss.  Gar.  Lond.  1828. 12.  J.  Tracy,  H.  of 
the  Am.  Board.  Boston,  1888. 12.] 

In  the  spirit  of  the  present  age,  which  accomplishes  great  enterprises  by 
means  of  private  voluntary  associations,  the  extension  of  Christianity  has 
become  a  popular  cause.  Boards  for  missionary  societies,  each  of  which  is 
peculiar  and  distinct  in  its  character,  were  organized  at  London  in  1795,  (a) 
at  Edinburgh  in  1796,  at  Boston  in  1810,  at  Basle  in  1816,  (h)  at  New  York 


n)  Book  of  Mormon.  Book  of  Covenants.  The  former  work  has  been  several  times  printed  since 
1880,  even  in  German.  Pratt,  o.  Stimme  d.  Warnung  u.  Beloh.  f.  alle  Yolker.  from  the  Engl.  Hamb. 
1853.— Twrrwr,  Mormonlsm  in  all  A^es.  N.  York.  1843.  CaswcU,  The  Prophet  of  the  19th  Cent 
Lond.  1842.  Bawner,  (p.  601.)  vol.  II.  p.  154s8.  BrL  KZ.  1861.  N.  69. 1852.  N.  100.  lS5a  N.  6.  42. 45. 
A.  KZ.  1858.  N.  8ss. 

a)  W.  Ellis,  Hist  of  the  Lond.  Miss.  Soc  Lond.  1844.  vol.  I     • 

I)  W.  Hoffmann,  Eilf  Jahre  in  d.  Mias.  Stattg.  1858. 
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in  1820,  at  Berlin  in  1823,  at  Barmen  in  1828,  and  at  Dresden  in  1886. 
Wherever  Protestants  were  found,  auxiliaries  to  these  societies  were  formed, 
and  ahout  five  millions  of  dollars  are  annually  collected  for  the  education  and 
support  of  five  thousand  native  and  foreign  laborers  in  the  missions  of  nearly 
fifteen  hundred  stations  on  the  globe.  Every  party  in  the  Church,  especially 
in  England  and  America,  contributes  of  its  money  and  its  prayers,  under  the 
conviction  that  the  more  a  Christian  gives  for  objects  abroad,  the  more  he 
will  have  of  spiritual  blessings  in  his  own  heart.  The  English  missions  aim 
to  make  their  converts  thoroughly  English,  but  the  American  missionaries 
avow  that  they  wish  to  become  national  pastors,  wherever  they  may  be  sta- 
tioned. In  consequence  of  the  peculiar  organization  of  the  London  Society, 
it  was  obliged  to  confine  its  attention  to  the  simple  proclamation  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  to  leave  the  ecclesiastical  connection  to  be  determined  by  the 
converts,  or  rather  by  the  missionaries  themselves.  The  Church  Missionary 
Society  recognized  indeed  only  the  system  of  Christian  faith  professed  by  tlio 
Episcopal  Church,  but  it  employed  even  German  missionaries,  and  allowed 
them  to  manage  their  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  their  own  way.  The  difficulties 
experienced  by  Rhenivs  (d.  1838),  so  remarkable  for  his  powerful  faith,  and 
who  was  the  first  that  fell  out  with  the  S(!ciety,  sprung  entirely  from  his  de- 
cided literary  tendencies,  (c)  The  North  German  Missionary  Society  (183j) 
was  much  endangered  by  its  controvei*sy  about  the  Lutheran  and  the  Re- 
formed Confessions,  but  with  respect  to  n:issionarj'  operations  it  always  per- 
ceived the  necessity  of  a  union,  {d)  The  missionary  societies  of  all  countries 
where  the  German  language  was  spoken,  were  united  (1846)  into  one  gen- 
cFiil  body,  that  concert  in  missionary  operations  might  be  secured  by 
means  of  periodical  general  assemblies  and  a  central  Board,  whose  location 
might  be  changed  according  to  circumstances.  (<')  But  when  the  Dresden 
misaon  was  transferred  to  Leipsic  (1847),  it  placed  itself  decidedly  on  the 
ground  of  the  Lutheran  Confession,  and  the  Bavarian  Lutherans  pronounced 
all  contributions  to  the  society  of  Nuremberg  sinful,  until  it  received  a 
Lutheran  name  and  character  (1852).  (/)  As  most  of  the  missions  were 
commenced  under  the  management  of  what  was  called  the  Methodistic  party 
and  the  Moravians,  it  was  found  that  none  but  those  of  a  kindred  spirit 
would  enter  heartily  into  the  work  of  conducting  them.  Gradually,  there- 
fore, a  certain  degree  of  coolness  with  regard  to  them  sprung  up  among  the 
Bationalists.  (y)  Although  the  doctrines  of  many  of  the  missionaries  may 
have  reminded  one  more  of  the  Formula  of  Concord  than  of  the  gospel, 
there  were  certainly  some  missionaries,  as  e,  g.y  those  who  proceeded  from 
the  school  of  the  sincere  Jaenike  of  Berlin  (since  1800),  whose  virtues  and 
sacrifices  remind  us  of  apostolic  times.  (A)    Not  only  ministers  with  a  regu- 

e)  BAeinteald,  Eep.  vol  XXIV.  p.  184fl8. 

d)  Beport  of  tbe  Nordd.  Mlas.  Q.  Uamb.  1889.  A.  KZ.  1847.  N.  153.  AUg.  Missionszeitong,  ed.  by 
Brausr^  Hamb.  1&45mw 

«)  BrL  KZ.  1847.  N.  70. 

/)  Z.  A.  PeM^  d.  MiBs.  u.  d.  K.  Hann.  1841.    JT.  Graul,  <i.  ev.  luth.  M.  zu  Dresden  an  die  lutli 
K.  Lpiw  1845i   Et.  lath.  Misslon^bl.  Dr.  o.  Lps.  b.  lS46as. 

ff)  Rohr,  Pred.  Bibl.  vol.  XIL  II.  4    Notizenbl.  and  oft.  A.  KZ.  1880.  N.  889w 

K)  £▼.  KZk  1881.  N.  90. 
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lar  edncation,  but  in  some  cases  mechanics  of  an  elevated  religions  spirit^ 
were  sent  forth.  Their  principal  influence  has  been  exerted  by  means  of 
popular  schools,  and  generally  none  have  been  admitted  to  baptism  unto 
their  fidelity  has  been  proved. — When  the  Pietists  of  Halle  had  begun  (1712) 
to  provide  cheap  Bibles,  (i)  this  attempt  to  snpply  those  who  in  different 
places  were  found  destitute  of  the  word  of  God,  suggested  to  some  benevo- 
lent people  in  England  the  idea  of  supplying  every  nation  on  earth  with  the 
Holy  Scriptures  in  their  own  language.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
at  London  was  the  first  and  the  most  important  of  all  these  enterpriseiL  The 
single  penny  of  the  poor  soon  became  a  million,  and  innumerable  Bibles  are 
now  distributed  in  more  than  a  hundred  languages.  That  the  whole  power 
of  all  parties  may  be  combined  for  the  acoomplishment  of  this  object,  nothing 
is  printed  by  this  society  but  the  word  of  God,  in  a  faithful,  and,  when  it  Is 
possible,  in  an  ecclesiastical  translation,  without  note  or  comment.  The  rela- 
tions of  the  English  society  to  foreign  societies  were  disturbed  by  its  resolu- 
tion to  withdraw  from  all  co-operation  in  the  circulation  of  the  Apocrypha 
(1827) ;  but  although  the  difficulty  was  nearly  settled  by  mutual  conces- 
sions, (X)  it  was  made  the  subject  of  controversy  in  the  orthodox  party  in 
Germany,  because  those  who  maintained  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures were  against,  while  those  who  regarded  them  as  merely  traditionary 
records  were  in  favor  of  the  Apocrypha,  and  the  practical  interest  might 
therefore  be  so  explained  as  to  be  on  either  side.  (/)  The  proposition  in  Lon- 
don, to  banish  from  the  society  all  who  did  not  believe  in  a  Triune  God,  was 
voted  down  with  great  unanimity  (1831),  but  its  advocates  ^ithdrew^  and 
formed  a  separate  society.  (//*) 

§  466.     JSpread  of  Christianity. 

In  consequence  of  the  revolutionary  wars  in  the  south  of  Europe  and 
America,  the  dominion  of  the  seas  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Protestant  pow- 
ers, and  all  the  shores  of  the  earth  were  open  to  their  missions.  Hence, 
when  peace  was  concluded,  the  gospel  was  proclaimed  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  with  more  power  than  ever  before,  and  with  a  powerful  popular  sym- 
pathy in  its  favor.  In  the  Simth  Sea  hlands^  even  among  the  milder  tribes, 
Christianity  had  to  contend  with  the  most  licentious  practices,  and  the  terri- 
ble sanctity  of  the  Tabu.  At  Tahiti,  the  dissenting  missionaries,  since  1797, 
never  despaired  even  in  the  most  hopeless  seasons,  and  have  finally  obtained 
possession  of  the  native  children.  King  Pomare  II.  learned  to  read  and 
write ;  an  insurrection  in  favor  of  the  old  religion  was  quelled  after  a  san- 
guinary struggle  (Nov.  12th,  1815),  and  the  magic  work  of  the  first  printing 
press  was  hailed  (1817)  with  the  most  joyful  anticipations.  At  the  Sand- 
^vich  Islands,  king  Riho-riho  had  already  destroyed  the  old  gods  when  the 
American  missionaries  first  landed  on  his  shores  (1820).  («)  Since  that  time, 
most  of  the  Society  and  Sandwich  Islands,  as  they  could  not  escape  the  vices 


0  A.  U.  NUnieyer,  Gescb.  d.  Cansteln.  Blbelanat  Hal.  1S27.     *)  A.  KZ.  1S2T.  H.  12. 1880.  N.  » 
t)  Brl,  KZ.  1S58.  N.  4.3.         m)  Ev.  KZ.  1881.  N.  «3«.  1882.  N.  84.  95. 

a)  K  Prauty  Mem.  of  tho  Life  of  J.  WilHama.  Lond.  1848.     W.  J.  Better^  J.  W.  d.  ApoaUl  d. 
Sadsee.  Brl.  2  cd.  1847. 
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of  civilization^  have  accepted  also  of  the  virtaes  of  a  Paritanic  form  of 
Christianity,  and  submitted  themselves  to  the  theocratic  government  of  the 
missionaries ;  (h)  but  the  English  missionaries  have  been  driven  from  the 
Marquesas,  and  the  evangelical  churches  of  Tahiti  have  been  wasted  by 
French  ships  of  war  with  Gatholic  priests  (since  1842).  (e)  The  old  land  of 
wonders,  the  land  of  Brahma,  had  now  become  subject  to  the  merchants  of 
England.  The  East  India  Company  has  sometimes  favored  Brahmin  ism  be- 
cause it  believed  that  the  security  of  its  dominion  might  be  promoted  by  the 
jealousies  of  the  Brahmins  and  the  Mussulmen.  But  public  opinion  in  Eng- 
land demanded  that  the  government  should  act  in  consistency  with  the 
Christian  religion,  and  accordingly,  in  1829,  the  suttees  ceased  to  receive  the 
protection  of  the  laws,  and  in  1881,  all  offices  open  to  any  natives  were  made 
free  to  Christian  Hindoos.  The  system  of  caste  still  presents  very  great 
obstacles ;  the  manner  in  which  the  Bralimins  have  been  educated  enables 
them  to  propose  objections  (d)  which  an  uneducated  missionary  finds  it  hard 
to  answer ;  the  number  of  converts  is  small,  and  the  missionaries^  native 
helpers  have  very  little  influence  with  those  whom  they  have  forsaken.  The 
AngUcan  Church  is  the  only  body  which  has  laid  the  basis  of  an  external 
polity  there.  The  diocese  of  Calcutta  has  been  established  (1815),  and  the 
fiofiragans  of  Bombay  and  Madras  have  been  since  attached  to  it  (1838). 
But  the  foundations  of  the  old  temples  have  been  powerfully  shaken  by  the 
quiet  influence  of  Christian  dominion  and  improvements,  by  the  schools,  a 
free  press,  and  trials  by  jury.  In  the  promotion  of  these  objects.  Bishop 
Heber  (d.  1826)  spent  the  brief  day  of  his  administration  in  his  immense  dio- 
cese laboring  principally  for  the  Christian  education  of  the  people,  {e)  Bishop 
Wilson  has  declared  oil  distinctions  of  caste  abolished  among  such  as  profess 
the  Chnstian  religion  (1833),  since  the  gospel  has  placed  all  men  of  every 
nation  and  condition  on  the  same  footing.  (/)  On  the  other  hand,  the  great 
Rammohun-Ray  (1780-1883),  in  possession  of  the  treasures  of  Indian  and 
Christian  learning,  has  proclaimed  that  the  purely  moral  worship  of  the  one 


6)  K  W.  Lohn^  u.  d.  Rel.  d.  Polyncslor,  a  d.  Tapolinder.  (Zeltscli.  f  hist.  Th.  1S42.  H.  4.)— a  t. 
KotaelfW,  Reise  um  d.  WcIt  Woirn.  1830.  {Ruhr,  Pr.  Bibl  vol  X.  II.  5.  XII,  4.  XIII,  6.)  To  be 
modified  by:  EllU,  Polynesian  Ilosearches.  Lond.  1S80.  2  vols.  (Ev.  KZ.  1S80.  N.  80»a.)  [N.  York. 
18S1.  2  voU.]  F.  Krohn.  d.  Missions weaen  d.  SQdsee.  limb.  1388.  J.  WiUiamn,  Narrative  of  Miss. 
Enterprises  in  the  Sontb  Sea  Islands.  Lond.  1S37.  C.  E.  MHnivke^  d.  SQ<lseevulker  u.  d.  Christcnth. 
PrenzL  1S44.    J7.  Wegensr^  Oesch.  d.  chr.  K.  a.  d.  Gesellschafts-Archipel.  Brl.  1S44.  vol.  I. 

e,  H.  LuUsroik,  Gesch.  d.  I.  Tahiti,  n.  Ihrcr  Besitznahme  durch  d.  Fnuizo9cn.  from  the  Fr.  by  Brans. 
Brl  1948.  W.  F.  Be$9er,  d.  Mb*i<>ndr  a  s.  Lohn.  (from  PrUchard,  Tho  Missionary's  Reward.  Lond. 
1844.)  Hal  1846.— £:  Michaeli^  d.  Vulker  d.  Sudsee  u.  Gesch.  d.  prot  u.  kath.  MisA.  unter  dcos. 
Hnnst.  1847. 

d)  An  Apology  for  neatheni<(m,  and  Controversial  Treatises  against  Christianity,  by  a  Brahmin. 
Translated,  with  notes  by  Bp.  Wilson.  Bombay,  1SS2.  (Mltgeth.  v.  Poret  in  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1858. 
H.  2.) 

«)  BuchanafL,  nst  Unters.  u.  d.  Zust  d.  ChrtMen  in  Afden.  A.  d.  E.  Stuttg.  1S18.  [Cliristian  Re- 
•earchea  in  Asia.  Lond.  ISll.  8.  and  oft.]  Niemeyer^  neuere  Gesch.  d.  ev.  Mt8&  in  Ostind.  (Hal. 
1S80.  8t  77.)  ITeber^  Joomal.  Lond.  1826.  2  vols.  4.  Life  of  Ueber.  Lond.  1S80.  2  vols.  4  Unitetl 
In:  Krohn^  HebersLeboD  a.  Nachrr.  0.  Ind  Brl.  1831.  2  vols.  J.  Tfough,  HL«t  of  Clirlst  in  India. 
Ixmd.  1S8&-45.  4  vols.  Die  £ntw.  d.  chr.  Miss.  In  Ostind.  (Bas.  Mag.  1S41.  II.  1.  2.  4. 1842.  U.  1.  8s. 
184&  II.  iMi  1844.  H.  28l  184fi.  U.  2.)  J.  J.  Weitbrecht,  d.  prot  Mias.  In  Ind.  m.  bes.  R&cka.  a.  Bon- 
giOan.  Heldlb.  1844. 

/)  £y.  KZ,  1884  N.  78iw 
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Gk>d  18  merely  the  restoration  of  original  Brabminism,  and  that  this  doctrine 
constitutes  the  unity  of  that  system  with  the  essential  principles  of  the  gos- 
pel. (^)  At  Malacca,  a  Christian  school  was  opened  for  the  edncation  of  the 
Chinese  residing  there,  and  Morrison  (d.  1844)  translated  the  Scriptures  for 
their  use.  English  cannons  have  compelled  the  Celestial  Empire  to  open  its 
gates  for  the  reception  of  the  gospel  as  well  as  opium  (1842),  and  the  Ilessian 
Missionary  Society  has  avowed  its  special  interest  in  the  conversion  of  China. 
Gatzlnff  (1808-^1),  bom  a  missionary,  and  trained  in  the  school  of  Jaenike, 
in  the  full  costume  of  a  native,  and  sometimes  in  connection  with  English 
merchants,  has  penetrated  with  some  violence  into  the  interior  of  China 
(since  1831).  At  first  he  was  obliged  to  communicate  Christianity  to  the 
Chinese  only  in  a  manuscript  form,  but  after  a  time  he  succeeded  in  sending 
forth  in  every  direction  a  large  number  of  native  preachers  fipom  the  Anglo- 
Chinese  seminary,  which  has  been  removed  from  Macao  to  Hong-Kong,  and 
finally,  as  a  friend  of  China,  has  pleaded  its  cause  in  the  different  countries 
of  Germany,  {h)  The  insurrection  created  by  the  new  Son  of  Heaven 
(Tien-ti),  has  already  destroyed  the  idols  (since  1852),  threat^^ns  to  over- 
throw the  Tartar  dynasty,  and  has  adopted  many  ideas  peculiar  to  Christian- 
ity, (t)  Missions  of  all  denominations  have-  been  established  among  the 
colonies  on  the  coast  of  Southern  Africa^  where,  in  consequence  of  the  rev- 
erence which  the  negro  generally  feels  for  the  white  man,  the  difficulty  has 
been  not  so  much  with  the  decided  opposition  as  with  the  indifference  of  a 
stupid  barbarism.  The  Rhenish  Missionary  Society  looks  with  pious  expec- 
tations to  the  miniature  likeness  of  its  own  native  valley  in  the  Wupperthal 
belonging  to  the  Colony  of  the  Cape,  but  when  the  Hottentots  rose  ti^ainst 
the  white  men  (since  1850),  they  forgot  their  catechism.  At  Sierra  Leone  has 
been  formed  the  germ  of  freedom  and  of  Christianity  (since  1810),  at  an 
expense  of  millions  of  money,  but  it  is  continually  threatened  by  a  most 
noxious  climate.  (I)  To  secure  the  benefits  of  European  civilization  for  his 
subjects.  King  Radama  allowed  Christianity  to  be  freely  introduced  into 
Madagascar  (since  1818).  The  queen  who  succeeded  him,  however,  com- 
manded her  subjects  to  think  no  more  of  the  new  doctrine ;  the  missionaries 
abandoned  the  island  (1836),  and  the  native  Christians  were  impaled  alive. 


g)  Translation  of  several  principal  books  of  the  Veds.  ed.  2.  Lond.  1SS2.  Appeal  to  ChrlstlMia, 
Calcutta,  1S20H.  2  vols.  Corruspondence  relative  to  the  jirospect  of  the  reception  of  Christ,  in  India. 
Lond.  1S24  A.  KZ.  1S24.  N.  43.  Oesch.  d.  ev.  Miaa.  Hal.  1887.  8t  83.  p.  9568.  [CiirisL  Exam- 
iner, SepL  and  Oct.  1826.  Spirit  of  the  IMlprlms.  vol.  II.  p.  2708S.  North  Amor.  Review,  vol 
XX.  p.  8988a] 

A)  If.  If.  Medhurftt,  China,  its  State  and  Prospects.  Lond.  18.38.  Freely  reviwd.  Stuttg.  l&M.— 
Gutdaffy  Sketch  of  Chinese  Hist ,  Anc.  and  Mod.  N.  York.  1840.  2  vols.  12.— fi  GiUzlftJT,  Journal  of 
Three  Voyages  along  the  Coast  of  China.  N.  York,  1S33.  T^nd.  1834.  (Ev.  KZ.  1838.  N.  56.  1S34.  N. 
798S.)  Gaihan*8  (Gutzl.)  chin.  Berichte,  1841-16.  cd.  by  the  chin.  Stiftung.  1850.  A.  KZ.  1846.  N. 
161.  1847.  N.  14a  1850.  N.  20288.  1S51.  N.  40. 

i)  Boitrr.  z.  Kunde  Chinas  in  Bez.  a.  d.  Miss.  ed.  by  iT.  Z.  BiernaUski^  Cass.  1853.  vol.  L  IL  8. 
A-  KZ.  1858.  N.  180. 

k)  {0.  V,  GerlacK)  Gesoh.  d.  ev.  Miss.  Im  sQdl.  AfV-.  Brl.  1882.  (7.  and  8.  Hep.  of  the  BerL  Sac.) 
Reports  of  the  Rhenish  Miss.  Soc.  Barm.  1880s&  Hist  of  the  Civilization  and  Christianization  of 
Bouthern  Atr.  Edinb.  1880.  Some  circulars  sent  from  South  Aft-,  to  Bishop  Neander,  ed.  by  Q.  GeboL 
Hamb.  1S40. 
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but  Chriatianity  was  by  no  means  extingaished.  (I)  Tho  remnants  of  the 
aboriginal  tribes  of  North  America  betook  themselves  to  the  deeper  shades 
of  their  primitive  forests ;  and  although  some  of  them  acknowledged  the 
God  of  the  whites,  others  replied  to  the  solicitations  of  the  missionaries,  that 
they  had  previously  lived  happily  under  the  protection  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
and  that  what  they  had  witnessed  in  their  white  brethren  had  only  made 
them  donbt  the  expediency  of  any  change. — About  sixty-five  millions  of 
people  are  at  present  adherents  of  the  Evangelical  Ohurch. 


CHAP.  VL— THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  UNTIL  1853. 

§  467.      He-estahlUhm^nt  of  the  Roman  Ilierarchy.      Cont.  from.  §  439. 

With  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  a  party  bound  together  by  the 
most  intimate  relations,  and  ramified  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  became  dif- 
fused in  all  parts  of  Southern  Europe,  and  formed  a  secret  connection  until 
1830  with  the  apostolical  congregation  as  the  nucleus  of  all  their  operations. 
The  object  of  this  party  was  to  obliterate  all  vestiges  of  the  Revolution,  and 
nnder  the  name  of  the  absolute  monarchic  system,  once  more  to  divide  the 
world  between  the  Priests  and  the  Barons.  Their  watchword,  that  the  altar 
cannot  fall  without  the  throne,  and  the  terrible  experience  of  the  few  past 
years  wa«»  sufficient  to  draw  toward  them  the  hearts  of  tho  princes.  The 
result  was,  that  the  state  received  au  ecclesiastical,  and  the  Church  a  politi- 
cal element.  By  this  dangerous  connection,  the  hierarchy  obtained  many 
unexpected  concessions,  but  the  Church  was  involved  in  all  the  changes  of 
the  political  system,  and  its  true  power  Avas  much  impaired.  And  yet  the 
newly-awakened  religious  zeal  which  now  took  possession  of  the  le^iiding 
spirits  of  the  age,  sometimes  the  result  of  enthusiasm,  and  at  other  times  of 
deliberate  purpose,  was  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  Catholicism,  and  raised  up 
many  a  dilapidated  and  fallen  pillar  for  its  support.  Pins  VIL  once  more 
entered  his  capital  (May  24th,  1814),  which,  having  been  reduced  to  a  mere 
French  provincial  town,  now  received  him  with  acclamations.  (</)  The 
Ecclesiastical  States  had  their  former  limits  assigned  them  by  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  district  beyond  the  Po.  The  pro- 
vinces beyond  the  Apennines  were  exposed  to  the  rapacity  of  Austria,  now 
the  dominant  power  in  Italy.  Tlie  Diplomatists  of  Vienna  smiled  when 
Conaalvi  solemnly  protested  against  the  dismemberment  of  the  country  on 
the  Po,  the  Austrian  occupation  of  the  castle  of  Ferrara,  the  refusal  to  sur- 
render Avignon,  and  the  secularization  and  dissolution  of  the  German  em- 
pire, (b)  The  nations  heard  with  amazement  that  tho  pope  had  pronounced 
the  Bible  Society  a  pestilence  (1817).  (f)  The  bull  Sollicitudo  Omnium  (Aug. 
7th,  1814),  in  compliance  with  what  it  called  the  almost  unanimous  entreaty 

0  EUU,  H.  of  Mada^  Lod<L  1S3S.  2  voU.  (£v.  KZ.  1S89.  N.  15ss.)    BrL  KZ.  1^1.  N.  25.    Feld- 
flMT,  d.  £r.  a.  Madag.  KOnlgisb.  1S45. 

a)  Paec€i^  Memorie.  Orv.  1888.  vol.  V.  Augsb.  1884,  vol.  V. 

5)  KlOb^,  Acten  d.  Wiener  Congr.  vol.  IV.  p.  825.  VI.  44l8s. 

e)  Wald^  Deereta,  qalb.  societt  bibL  a.  P.  B.  damnantar.  Reg.  1818. 
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of  Christendom,  restored  the  order  of  the  Jesnita  thronghont  the  world. 
Nowhere,  except  in  the  Ecclesiastical  States,  however,  was  it  able  to  regain 
possession  of  any  portion  of  its  former  property ;  bat  it  reoeived  fhm  the 
former  society  an  inheritance  of  suspicion  and  hatred,  whioh  its  members 
sought  to  remove  from  the  popular  mind  by  a  course  of  strict  moraMty  and 
manners.  In  Naples,  Belgium,  Ireland,  and  in  most  of  the  American  States, 
they  were  tolerated  ;  in  Sardinia,  they  were  richly  endowed,  and  intrusted 
with  the  education  of  the  youth ;  and  in  some  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerknd 
they  erected  edifices  for  instruction,  which  were  resorted  to  by  many  chil- 
dren of  the  French  and  German  nobility.  Austria,  after  a  protracted  refu- 
sal, opened  a  few  of  her  provinces  to  them  (after  1836).  They  were  exduded 
from  Russia  for  their  abuse  of  confidence  (1820).  (d)  As  they  became,  under 
General  Rooihaan^  after  1829,  more  and  more  decidedly  the  prominent  cham- 
pions against  all  freedom  both  in  Church  and  State,  not  indeed  from  any 
warmth  of  natural  character,  but  by  cold  calculation  and  untiring  diligence, 
their  intrusion  into  the  western  states  of  Europe  depended  upon  their  uncer- 
tain victory  over  liberal  institutions,  (e)  Every  condition  which  they  had 
desired  in  behalf  of  the  new  order  of  things  in  the  Church,  had  been  con- 
ceded to  thoin  by  the  Roman  court,  and  by  the  governments  of  Turin  (1814, 
1817)  and  Nai)les  (1818),  since  every  limitation  of  the  hierarchy  was  sus- 
pected in  those  countries  as  a  democratic  element.  (/)  Every  ecclesiastical 
measure  indicated  that  it  was  the  design  to  bring  aU  things  back  to  the  con- 
dition in  Avhich  they  were  before  the  time  of  Clement  XIV.  In  the  civil 
adminii^tration,  Consalvi  endeavored  to  strike  out  a  middle  way  between  the 
hierarchical  and  liberal  parlies.  A  Motu-Proprio  of  July  6,  1816,  confirmed 
the  legal  equality  of  all  citizens,  just  as  it  had  been  introduced  by  the  French 
when  they  abolished  all  municipal  and  provincial  privileges.  But  when  the 
French  code  had  been  abolished,  nothing  was  substituted  in  its  place ;  the 
prelates  once  more  seized  upon  all  the  civil  offices,  the  privileged  classes  were 
opposed  to  a  re-establishment  of  the  financial  system,  and  even  robbers  col- 
lected annuities.  It  may  therefore  with  propriety  be  said,  that  there  was  no 
security  for  the  government  but  in  the  pious  recollections  of  the  people, 
and  in  the  proper  management  of  the  confessional,  {g)  After  experiencing 
such  extreme  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  Pius  VII.  died  (Aug.  21,  1828),  his  last 
days  having  been  beclouded  by  the  burning  of  St.  Paul's  church,  and  the 
threatened  approach  of  a  new  revolution.  (Ji)  Although  he  was  a  theologifto, 
his  education  was  by  no  means  extensive ;  he  had  no  great  confidence  in  his 
ow^n  abilities,  displayed  great  powers  of  endurance,  and  his  countenance  was 
that  of  a  saint,  and  an  image  of  a  noble  soul. 

d)  VitUr,  Anban.  vol  II.  p.  SSaa.  KIIisL  Arclilr.  1S23.  P.  2.  p.  828ii  WtaUnrieder^  0.  d.  Wto- 
derh.  d.  Jes.  ISIS.  (Wtlneau-Joly^ Qe^ch.  d.  Gcsoll»ch.  J.  from  tbe  French.  Vienna  ISlSw.  € Tok— 
//.  LuUeroVi,  la  Rustic  ot  los  Jc^uitc^  Par.  1844.  u.  v.  Birch,  Btuttg.  1848. 

<•)  Das  Inncre  d.  Gescllscb.  Je8U.  Lp^  1845.  Der  Jea.  0.  a.  a.  Unrertragiichk.  m.  d.  dentsdiiB 
Verb.  Stiittg.  1S46. 

/)  Grig.  Docc.  ill  Vator*8  Anbau.  vol.  L  p.  6568. 1418^. 

g)  Tounion,  £tudes  statistiques  cur  Kome.  Par.  1631.  L.  Ranbe^  Rom.  1815-88.  (Hist  p«L 
Zeitacbr.  1S32.  P.  4.) 

h)  P.  BalddMtiri,  Kclazionc  delle  aversita  c  patlmenti  del  P.  Pio  VIL  ntgli  ulttmi  tre  annl  M 
8UU  ponUr.  ed.  2.  Bolog.  1S40l 
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§  468.     The  Popes  before  the  Last. 

{Kottf^)  Rom  im  J  1888.  Btnttg.  1884.  F.  MUnch,  Rum.  Znst&nde  n.  KlrchcnfVagen  d.  neaeeten 
Zeit  Btattf;.  188S.  (//.  Rfuchlin,)  Bilder  a.  Skizzen  a.  Rom.  Stnttg.  1S44.-V:  G.  KtV^^rU :  Rom  unter 
dea  letzten  drei  Papsten,  u.  d.  zwoito  Ref.  in  Deatschl.  Lp5.  1S46.  8  ro\&.—ArPiud  fie  Montor^  Hist 
da  P.  Leon  XII.  Par.  1848.  revij«€d  by  Ch.  Scherer,  Schaffh.  1844.— <la  P.  Pie  VIII.  Par.  1844.— Aua 
d.  Leben  P.  Greg.  XVI.  VIon.  1881.  4.    Bemh.  Wagner,  P.  Greg.  XVI.  Sulzb.  1846. 

Leo  XIL  (della  Genga,  Sept.  28th,  1823-Feb.  10th,  1829),  who  belonged 
to  the  party  opposed  to  Consalvi's  Uberal  policy,  endeavored  to  regulate  the 
affairs  of  the  Church  beyond  the  Alps  and  the  ocean,  and  to  supply  it  with 
bishops  distinguished  for  piety  and  science.  He  also  improved  the  system  of 
education  in  the  Ecclesiastical  States,  canonized  the  Minorite  Julianus,  who 
had  ordered  fried  birds  to  fly  away,  («)  and  appointed  the  year  of  Jubilee  to 
be  a  season  of  general  expiation  and  grace,  in  which  believers  from  all  parts 
of  the  earth  might  come  up  to  the  metropolis  of  the  world,  to  thank  God 
for  the  victory  which  had  been  obtained  over  the  great  conspiracy  of  this 
century  against  all  human  and  divine  rights,  and  to  pray  for  the  extermina- 
tion of  heretics.  Qi)  He  had  not  been  distinguished  for  his  abstemiousness  in 
Germany,  where  he  had  resided  as  a  nuncio,  but  when  he  became  pope  he 
was  extremely  temperate.  On  his  accession,  he  was  received  at  Rome  with 
great  rejoicings,  but  at  his  death  he  was  hated  for  his  strictness  and  indepen- 
dence, not  only  by  the  officials  of  his  court  and  the  cardinals,  but  by  the 
people.  Pirn  VIIL  (Castiglioni,  March  31st,  1829-Nov.  30th,  1880),  a 
favorite  of  his  predecessor  of  the  same  name,  a  sickly,  benevolent  old  man, 
and  always  afraid  of  the  machinations  of  the  philosophers,  the  Bible  socie- 
ties^ and  the  Carbonari,  (c)  put  forth  his  last  and  best  energies  to  confer  bless- 
ings on  his  city  and  the  world.  Tlie  longings  of  the  Italians  generally  after 
national  independence  and  a  popular  constitution,  had  become  powerful  espe- 
cially in  the  Ecclesiastical  States,  quite  as  much  in  consequence  of  the  decided 
opposition  made  to  them,  as  of  the  weakness  of  the  government.  Even  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  conclave,  an  insurrection  became  formidable,  and  deter- 
mined the  vote  in  favor  of  Capellari  von  Belluno,  the  General  of  the  Camal- 
dolites,  Gregory  XVI.  (Feb.  2,  1831-^une  1,  1846),  who  had  once  celebrated 
the  triumph  of  the  holy  see  over  the  assaults  of  these  innovators,  {d)  The 
insurrection,  relying  upon  the  aid  of  France,  broke  out  in  the  Legations, 
extended  beyond  the  Marquisate  of  Ancona,  and  finally  reached  Rome,  where 
ite  object  was  to  compel  the  pope  to  abdicate  his  temporal  sovereignty. 
From  this  he  was  preserved  by  the  interference  of  Austria.  He  however 
paid  only  an  apparent  attention  to  the  admonition  of  the  European  powers, 
to  conform  his  adminbtration  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  The  rebellion  had 
been  indeed  suppressed,  but  was  by  no  means  radically  exterminated,  and 
hence  it  was  soon  awakened  to  new  activity  (Jan.,  1832).  The  troops  sent 
forth  to  quell  it,  being  wholly  composed  of  banditti  and  criminals,  ravaged 
peaceable  towns  and  sacred  spots,  until  finally  it  became  necessary  to  call  in 
the  Austrian  military  to  rescue  the  papal  government  and  its  territory  from 


a)  A.  KZ.  1825.  N.  70.         h)  Ibid.  1824.  N.  8S. 

c)  EiMnwhmid,  roni.  Bullar.  Lpa.  1881.  vol.  II.  p.  809«v. 

TrioDfo  della  SanU  Sede.  Rom.  1799.  Ven.  1832,  and  oft  Angitb.  1888. 
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its  own  soldiery.  To  prevent  Austria  from  obtdning  complete  sovereignty 
over  Italy,  the  French  fleet  took  possession  of  Ancona  by  a  single  blow  (Feb. 
23,  1832).  The  Roman  court  protested  against  this  violation  of  national 
law,  declared  the  city  of  Ancona  under  an  interdict,  and  thus  finally  availed 
itself  of  the  weak  side  which  necessity  offered.  There  was  no  denying  that 
the  deficit  in  tlie  revenues  was  annually  increasing.  An  attempt  to  intro- 
duce a  new  code  of  civil  law  was  defeated  by  the  opposition  of  the  provinces. 
Ancona  was  given  up  l»y  the  French  and  Bologna  by  the  Austrians  simul- 
taneously, Dec.  8d,  1838.  Tlie  Legations  were  disturbed  by  an  almost  per- 
petual guerilla  war  during  the  years  1848-44.  (e)  The  inhabitants  of  Rimini 
(Sept.,  1845)  demanded  with  anns  in  their  hands,  since  every  other  form  of 
petition  and  complaint  was  denied  them,  the  very  moderate  concession  of  the 
legal  forms  of  a  civilized  state.  The  Swiss  regiments  and. a  fenatical  band  of 
papal  volunteers  stifled  this  insurrection  in  blood,  and  a  great  part  of  the  edu- 
cated Roman  youth  sighed  in  prisons,  or  in  the  mere  possession  of  life  in  foreign 
lands.  The  pastoral  epistle  of  Gregory  (Aug.  15,  1832)  is  full  of  expressions 
indicating  that  the  author  was  conscious  that  the  Roman  Oliurch  stood  on 
the  brink  of  an  abyss,  and  that  it  could  be  saved  only  by  the  firm  union  of 
all  true  believers  in  opposition  to  modem  science  and  popular  freedom,  but 
that  liis  unshaken  reliance  rested  upon  the  protection  of  the  Holy  Virgin.  (/) 
Gregory  lived  to  witness,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  both  defeats  and 
triumphs,  but  he  seemed  always  to  understand  with  firm  moderation  what 
the  papacy  might  according  to  circumstance  demand  or  endure  from  others. 
The  festival  of  the  canonization  of  five  saints  (May  26th,  1889),  was  a  cele- 
bration of  victory  and  a  season  of  excitement.  (*/)  Gregory  lived,  according 
to  liis  own  convictions  of  duty,  the  abstemious  life  of  a  cloister,  or  at  least 
under  all  the  restraints  of  a  monkish  spirit,  but  he  could  not  control  the  ava- 
rice of  his  subordinate  courtiers ;  he  had  no  confidence  in  his  people,  and 
therefore  put  himself  under  the  counsels  of  a  gloomy  party ;  and  he  finally 
left  his  personal  servants  and  his  nepotes  rich,  the  country  impoverished,  and 
the  government  distracted. 

§  469.     Pivs  IX.  {June  16,  1840)  and  Italy. 

Plus  IX.  XL.  s.  Rofonnen.  Lpa.  1847.  IT.  SHegliU^  Erinn.  Rn  Rom.  u.  d.  KSta»t  im  crftten  Jahr.  sr. 
Voijang.  Lpa  1848.  Curd,  d.  Papst  als  8taatsoberh.  u.  d.  Deinagogie,  from  the  Itol.  of  K  f.  Jtfoy, 
lusb.  1849.  Fil  di  Boni,  Pic  nono.  Torino.  1850.  Die  Gcgenwart  Lps.  1849sa.  vol  III.  p.  149,  eoA. 
vol.  VI  I.  p.  45BS. 

The  election  was  for  some  time  undecided  between  the  Genoese,  Lambrus- 
chini,  who  had  been  the  real  ruler  during  the  last  years  of  Gregory's  reign, 
and  Mastai  Feretti  (b.  1792),  of  Sinigaglia,  once  a  resident  in  Chili,  and  when 
a  prelate  much  interested  in  the  establishment  for  the  poor,  and  a  father  to 
all  orphans.  The  infiuence  of  the  Roman  nobility  to  which  he  belonged,  and 
the  perilous  condition  of  the  ecclesiastical  government,  finally  determined  the 
choice  of  the  conclave  on  the  second  evening,  in  favor  of  Feretti.  Pius  IX, 
was  regarded  by  his  intimate  acquaintances  as  the  friend  of  moderate  progress, 


<•)  A.  Z.  1843.  N.  280.         /)  A.  KZ.  1982.  N.  188a. 

g)  A.  KZ.  ISSil.  N.  101.    Eheinw.  Rep.  vol  XX VL  p.  9188. 
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bnt  Lis  mind  was  raised  to  a  consciousness  of  a  divine  vocation  to  be  the  re* 
former  and  deliverer  of  the  Ecclesiastical  States  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Ro- 
man people  in  his  behalf,  and  the  opposition  he  had  to  encounter.  His  popu- 
lar manners  won  the  hearts  of  the  people  even  when  his  reforms  ai)peared  to 
them  too  tardy  and  incomplete.  An  amnesty  for  all  who  had  been  imprisoned 
or  exiled  for  political  offences  was  merely  in  accordance  with  what  had  now 
become  established  usage  on  the  accession  of  a  new  pope,  but  he  pronounced 
the  word  of  grace  with  so  much  cordiality  and  good-natured  confidence 
(July  17)  that  an  act  which  brought  such  consolation  to  thousands  of  families 
filled  all  Italy  with  joy.  (a)  He  commenced  his  retrenchments  in  his  own 
household,  allowed  the  press  to  indulge  in  a  much  greater  liberty,  strength- 
ened the  commissions  previously  appointed  for  digesting  a  code  of  laws  and 
forms  of  judicial  proceedings  by  the  addition  of  approved  men,  granted  per- 
mission for  the  construction  of  railroads,  opened  to  the  laity  the  path  to  the 
higher  civil  offices,  decided  upon  a  general  taxation  of  all  convents  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  States,  gave  a  liberal  municipal  constitution  especially  to  the 
city  of  Rome,  invited  men  from  the  provinces  in  whom  the  public  had  con- 
fidence, to  his  council  of  state,  entered  upon  negotiations  for  the  dismission 
of  tlie  Swiss  troops,  and  took  initiatory  steps  for  a  confederation  of  the  Italian 
states.  Hb  kind  intentions  with  respect  to  the  Jewish  quarters  in  the  city 
were  frustrated  by  the  opposition  of  the  Christian  population.  (5)  A  portion 
of  the  clergy  sincerely'  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  ]>ope,  his  elo- 
quent preacher,  Ventura,  proclaimed  that  genuine  Catholic  piety  must  neces- 
sarily become  reconciled  with  political  freedom,  (c)  and  even  the  Jesuits  de- 
clared themselves  the  friends  of  progress.  But  so  numerous  Avere  the  injuries 
committed,  and  threats  received  by  those  who  lived  upon  abuses,  and  espe 
cially  by  those  who  had  formerly  sustained  offices  (la  setta  Gregoriana),  and 
so  complete  was  the  change  of  position  from  that  which  the  modern  papa(*y 
had  hitherto  occupied  Avith  respect  to  the  politicid  parties,  that  an  open  and 
a  secret  opposition  to  this  "  devouring  germ  and  chief  of  young  Italy  "  was 
unavoidably  called  forth.  {(I)  As  there  were  two  political  powers  on  the  op- 
posite confines  of  the  Ecclesiastical  states  threatening  his  government,  because 
they  were  threatened  by  the  spirit  emanating  from  it,  this  opposition  formed 
a  coalition  with  them.  To  overcome  this  which  was  magnified  by  the  popu- 
lar imagination  until  it  assumed  the  character  of  a  murderous  conspiracy, 
Piu8  ventured  to  place  weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  citizens  (guardia  civica, 
July  5,  1847).  (e)  By  this  act  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Italian 
national  movement,  and  was  obliged  earnestly  to  protest  against  the  Austrian 
occupation  of  Ferrara,  and  he  seemed  actually  to  be,  what  the  learned  Abbot 
Gioberti  had  dreamed  that  tlie  papacy  might  become,  the  head  of  an  Italian 
confederacy  of  princes,  for  the  unity,  national  independence,  and  civil  liberty 
of  Italy ;  and  by  reconciling  faith  with  intellectual  improvement**,  the  peaceful 
umpire  among  the  nations,  holding  up  the  cross  as  the  standard  of  freedom.  (/; 


a)  D.  A.  Z.  1&46.  N.  220.        h)  Ibid.  1S4T.  N.  195. 
«)  Eloglo  ftinebre  di  Daniello  O'Connell.  Boma  1847. 
d)  D.  A.  Z.  1846.  N.  297.  806.        *)  IWd.  1847.  N.  199.  253. 

f)  Prlmato  morale  e  civile  degli  ItalianL  Par.  1843.  Dello  nondizioni  presente  e  futQre  d'ltal.  I^ii- 
dn  1848b     Compb  J.  F.  Jfeiffebaur  d.  Papat  a.  a.  Beich.  Lim.  1847. 
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His  position  with  respect  to  the  Chnrch  was  strictly  CBthoIic.  When  he 
came  before  the  public  his  appearance  was  thoronghly  sacerdotal,  and  he 
made  even  the  pulpit  subservient  to  hb  designs,  (g)  His  pastoral  epistle 
(Nov.  9,  1846)  was  an  echo  of  that  of  Gregory,  only  his  complaints  respect- 
ing the  press  and  popular  freedom  were  confined  to  those  books  which  tempted 
men  to  sin,  and  to  what  he  called  communism,  (h)  His  personal  inquiries 
into  tlie  condition  of  convents  and  hospitals,  hb  circulars  to  the  generab  of 
the  orders  (June  17,  1847),  and  the  commissions  appointed  with  reference  to 
the  convents,  were  intended  to  re-establish  the  canonical  regulations,  and  to 
bring  the  monastic  life  to  its  former  flourbhing  state,  by  enlisting  it  in  pious 
offices  and  learned  labors,  (i)  AU  the  Italian  states  had  caught  the  spirit  pro- 
ceeding from  Rome,  when  the  French  revolution  gave  free  scope  to  aU  the 
hopes  and  passions  of  the  nations.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  hb  conscience, 
the  pope  yielded  to  the  importunities  of  hb  people  by  giving  them  a  constitu- 
tion, providing  for  two  chanibers,  one  chosen  by  himself,  and  the  other  by 
the  people,  but  reserving  for  his  inviolable  authority  all  matters  relating  to 
the  Gatholic  faith  and  to  morab  (March  14,  181^),  {h)  and  by  appointing  for 
hb  minbter  a  layman  who  had  just  returned  from  exile.  Gioberti  accused 
the  Jesuits  of  being  the  authors  of  all  the  distress  and  disgrace  to  be  found  in 
Catholic  nations.  {I)  They  were  generally  driven  from  the  streets  by  the 
people,  and  although  the  pope  steadily  refased  again  to  abolish  the  order,  he 
was  obliged  to  witness  their  expulsion  from  the  Ecclesiastical  States.  When 
Ijombardy  rose  against  the  Austrian  dominion,  and  Charles  Albert,  the  sword 
of  Italy,  to  gain  the  Lombard  crown  put  Iiimself  at  the  head  of  the  insurrec- 
tion, Pius  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  national  war.  In  spite  of  his  dis- 
approbation, however,  12,000  modern  crusaders  (crociati)  went  forth  to  a 
holy  war,  in  which  they  found  neither  wounds  nor  honor.  The  pope  de- 
clared that  the  Father  of  Christendom  should  never  participate  in  a  war  be- 
tween brethren  belonging  to  Catholic  nations,  and  he  allowed  the  Austrians 
to  enter  Bologna,  and  the  people  there  to  defend  themselves  as  they  could. 
Since  then,  the  people  Avho  had  so  often  sung  hosannas  before  him,  forsook 
him,  and  the  republican  party  under  Mazzini,  which  at  that  time  aimed  at  an 
indivisible  republic  of  all  Italy,  under  the  presidency  of  the  pope,  came  into 
power.  (?«)  In  Lombardy  national  independence,  and  in  Naples  civil  liberty, 
were  overthrown  by  cannons  ;  in  Rome  a  club  (circolo  popolare),  and  in  the 
provinces  unrestrained  licentiousness,  bore  rule,  when  Count  Hossi^  once  a 
professor  in  Bologna  and  a  fugitive  because  he  had  hoped  for  the  freedom  of 
Italy,  and  afterwards  an  ambassador  of  Louis  Philippe  in  Rome,  undertook 
the  ministry,  and  held  the  parties  under  hb  firm  control.  He  was  assassi- 
nated (Nov.  15,  1848)  while  ascending  the  steps  conducting  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  and  on  the  next  day  the  people  demanded  a  democratic  minis- 


ff)  D.  A.  Z.  1847.  N.  25.    Comp.  N.  140. 

h)  Die  ErwartuDgen  d.  katb.  Cliristcnh.  Im  19.  Jahrb.  v.  h.  Stable.  ZQr.  1847. 
0  Brl.  KZ.  1S47.  N.  67.  69.        *)  Ibi<l.  1S4S.  N.  87. 
l^  II  GesuitA  niodemo.  Cosanna.  1&47.  8  voU, 

tn)  La  QioviDc  Italia.  1832.  88.    De  ritalie  dans  sea  rapports  avec  la  llbert6  et  la  dviUMtion  mo- 
derott.  Lpa  1646.  2  vola. 
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try,  a  oonstitaent  national  assembly  for  the  Ecolosiastical  States  and  for. 
Italy,  and  a  participation  in  the  national  war.  The  pope  besieged  and  at- 
tacked with  cannon  in  the  Quirinal,  finally  yielded  with  a  heavy  heart,  was 
guarded  as  a  prisoner,  and  escaped  into  the  Neapolitan  territories  (Nov.  25). 
A  provisional  government  ordered  that  the  constituent  national  assembly 
ahoald  be  chosen  by  the  popular  voice,  and  although  the  pope  at  Gaeta  ex- 
oommnnicated  all  who  should  take  any  part  in  the  matter,  the  people  elected 
their  deputies,  and  the  National  Assembly  on  the  night  of  Feb.  9,  l&i9, 
decreed  that  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  pope  was  at  an  end,  that  the 
government  of  the  Roman  state  should  henceforth  be  a  pure  democracy,  and 
that  the  Supreme  Pontiff  should  receive  full  security  for  his  independence  in 
the  exercise  of  his  spiritual  powers.  All  ecclesiastical  possessions  were  de- 
clared the  property  of  the  nation  (Feb.  18),  to  be  distributed  on  perpetual 
leases.  But  the  European  powers  offered  their  assistance  to  the  holy  father, 
the  French  Republic  anticipated  even  Austria,  a  French  army  under  the 
appellation  of  allies  of  the  Roman  republic,  after  an  heroic  defence  by  the 
people,  entered  the  city  of  Rome  (July  8),  and  an  Austrian  army  took  pos- 
session of  the  Legations,  (n)  A  committee  of  cardinals  by  order  of  the  pope 
undertook  the  government  (July  15),  and  began  the  work  of  vengeance.  The 
pope  promised  (Sept.  12)  some  municipal  and  provincial  limitations  to  the 
absolute  authority  restored  to  the  priests,  but  the  amnesty  which  he  pro- 
claimed was  so  fnH  of  exceptions  that  it  gave  opportunity  for  all  kinds  of 
X>erBecntion.  When  I^us  IX.  finally  returned  to  Rome  (April  12,  1850)  his 
heart  was  embittered,  the  patriotic  ideals  he  had  once  formed  were  broken, 
and  the  people  received  him  in  gloomy  silence.  His  sovereignty,  under  the 
able  management  of  Cardinal  Antonelli^  his  Secretary  of  State,  is  sustained 
entirely  by  French  and  Austrian  garrisons.  As  an  ecclesiastical  prince  his 
feelings  may  have  been  touched  during  his  restoration,  but  he  received  from 
Tuscany  a  Ck)ncordat  full  of  concessions  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  (o) 
he  has  issaed  jubilee  indulgences,  (p)  he  has  encouraged  the  Catholic  world  in 
the  hope  that  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary  to  whoso  pow- 
erM  protection  he  ascribes  his  deliverance,  will  soon  be  established,  (q)  and  he 
has  once  more  committed  to  the  Jesuits  the  business  of  public  education,  (r) 
In  Piedmont  alone  the  Jesuits  are  excluded,  not  only  by  the  people  but  by 
the  king  (March  8,  1848).  Here,  where  Gioberti  himself  in  difiicult  times 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  ministry,  they  could  not  bo  received,  for  the  suc- 
cessor of  Charles  Albert,  in  harmony  with  the  educated  portion  of  the  na- 
tion, adheres  firmly  to  the  free  development  of  the  state  as  their  best  conso- 
lation for  misfortunes  in  the  battle-field.  {«)  To  carry  out  the  article  of  the 
constitution  which  provides  for  the  equality  of  all  citizens  before  the  law, 
and  for  the  independence  of  the  state  upon  the  clergy,  the  laws  proposed  by 
Sieeardi^  the  minister  of  justice,  and  accepted  by  the  chambers,  abolished 
tiie  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  clergy  in  civil  and  criminal  causes,  and 

n)  C  Ruteoni^  U  republics  Roroana  del  1849.  Tor.  1850. 

o)  A.  KZ.  MAX.  N.  ISO.       p\  BrL  KZ.  1852.  N.  28.       q)  Ibid.  1S49.  N.  87. 1850.  N.  47. 

r)  IbhL  I860.  N.  12. 

•)  F,  CrUg^r,  d.  Konlgr.  Sardin.  (Q«genw.  1858.  vol  TIIL  p.  6240&) 
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their  control  over  charitable  establishments,  abrogated  the  right  of  asyloiBi 
and  gave  some  reason  to  expect  that  marriages  by  a  civil  act  wotQd  be  reoo^ 
nizod  as  valid,  (t)  Framoni^  Archbishop  of  Tnrin,  whose  pastoral  epiadi 
complained  of  these  laws  as  sacrilegious,  was  summoned  before  the  citS 
court,  and  on  his  refusal  to  appear  he  was  imprisoned  and  condenmed  to  pe^ 
petual  exile  for  resisting  the  law  of  the  state,  and  for  exciting  others  to  rebel* 
lion  against  the  civil  authorities  (Sept.  1850).  (u)  Pius  IX.  extolled  his  ^lArty^ 
dom,  and  protested  against  a  legislation  in  conflict  with  legal  concordats,  and 
the  subversion  of  the  sacred  rights  of  the  Church,  (c)  The  government  replied 
that  concordats  were  not  international  treaties  between  independent  powei% 
but  concessions  made  by  the  state  to  its  own  established  Ohurch,  and  there- 
fore so  far  as  related  to  its  own  department,  might  be  revoked  by  a  legisUdve 
act.  As  the  Roman  court  persisted  in  its  established  policy  of  resisting  ifi 
one  country  as  a  violation  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  the  Ohurch  as  long  as 
any  hope  of  success  remained,  what  in  another  country  had  become  law  bf 
the  force  of  circumstances,  the  only  point  on  which  the  two  parties  conld 
come  to  any  agreement  was  with  respect  to  a  diminution  of  the  number  of 
festivals.  The  niassos  of  the  people  in  different  places  were  kept  in  an  nn- 
happy  state  of  excitement  against  the  government  by  the  i)erpetual  clamor 
of  the  clerical  party  under  the  direction  of  Franzoni  from  his  place  of  exile, 
against  the  laws  of  Siccardi,  against  the  civil  marringes,  under  which  allbirthB 
were  declared  to  be  illegitimate,  against  the  courts  which  took  any  action 
against  priests,  and  which  were  immediately  excommunicated,  against  lay 
professors  in  the  university,  against  even  clergymen  who  ventured  to  obey 
the  government,  and  against  tlie  whole  process  by  which  they  declared  that 
tlie  state  was  to  be  Protestantized  and  unchristianized.  The  king  himself 
was  threatened  with  excommunication,  and  the  Church  with  a  division.  («) 
The  state,  on  the  other  hand,  is  continually  holding  forth  its  signals  of  free' 
dom  in  a  seductive  manner,  and  whenever  a  revolution  threatens  Italy,  to 
which  Glohcrti  (d.  1852)  has  bequeathed  the  lessons  and  the  hopes  to  be 
gathered  from  her  not  altogether  undeserved  misfortunes,  {x) 

§  470.     The  GalUcan  Church. 

1.  The  Charter  Avith  which  Louk  XVIII.  entered  the  land  of  his  fathers, 
recognized  Catholicism  as  the  religion  of  the  state,  but  guarantied  to  every 
form  of  public  worship  the  protection  of  the  government.  The  priests  who 
accompanied  him,  the  martyrs  of  the  Revolution,  had  become  by  long  absence 
estranged  from  the  people  and  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  now,  while  they 
demanded  the  proper  reward  of  their  fidelity,  they  promised  to  secure  the 
throne  of  their  sovereign,  and  to  regenerate  their  country.  The  youth  who 
had  grown  up  in  the  midst  of  the  revolutionary  heathenism  stood  in  need  of 
the  gospel,  the  people  longed  for  the  blessings  of  the  Church,  even  polite 
usage  regarded  all  ridicule  of  religion  as  disreputable,  and  De  Lamartine^  at 


t)  BrL  KZ,  1S50.  N.  33.        «)  D.  A.  Z.  1S50.  N.  226.  24«. 

c)  BrL  KZ.  1S50.  N.  89.  51.  94. 

to)  Brl.  KZ.  1851.  N.  41.  55. 108.  Hlat  pol.  BU.  1850.  vol.  XXVL  H.  6a. 

(9)  Del  rinnovamento  civile  dltalia.  Par.  1851.  2  vols. 
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that  time  still  a  knight  devoted  to  royalty,  succeeded  by  tlie  pious  sadness  of 
bis  harmonies  in  becoming  the  favorite  poet  of  the  higher  classes,  (a)  I)e 
Lamennais  (b.  1781;  defended  the  doctrine  of  tlie  absolute  necessity  of  an 
infallible  Church  as  the  objective  manifestation  of  the  divine  reason  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  frenzy  of  this  individual  reason  of  man,  contrasted  his  own 
glowing  feelings  of  love  and  hatred  with  the  indifference  which  prevailed 
trouud  liim,  and  in  his  honesty  did  not  conceal  his  position  that  he  regarded 
the  theocratic  right  of  the  papacy  as  superior  to  the  foundation  on  which  the 
monarchy  rested,  (h)  Count  de  Maiatre  (d.  1821)  proved  that  infallibihty 
belonged  as  necessarily  to  the  pope  as  sovereignty  to  the  king,  {c)  But  the 
clergy,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  reconcile  the  discrepancies  of  the  past  with 
fte  present,  seemed  determined  to  render  botli  more  prominent.  Religious 
anthusiasm  once  more  beheld  the  cross  of  Constantine  in  the  sky,  nnd  intoler- 
ince  founded  a  kingdom  of  its  own  in  the  name  of  Grod.  Priests  of  the  mis- 
don  traversed  the  laud  in  great  pomp,  contending  not  only  for  the  faith,  but 
in  opposition  to  every  thing  which  Franco  had  purchased  at  such  prodigious 
lacriHces.  {d)  The  principles  of  freedom  which  formerly  prevailed  in  the 
jrallican  Church  were  now  inveighed  against  as  heresies.  The  apostolic  con- 
gregation in  connection  with  the  heir-ai)parent  and  tlie  illustrious  daughter 
>f  misfortune,  by  i)ersevering  obstinacy,  and  in  opposition  to  the  inclinations 
>f  the  prudent  king,  obtained  a  Concordat  (1817)  by  whicli  the  Concordat  of 
L801  was  revoked,  and  tliat  of  1616  was  substituted  for  it.  So  decidedly  was 
>ublic  opinion  expressed  in  opposition  to  this  ghost  of  former  times  that  no 
>ne  ever  ventured  to  lay  a  plan  of  the  law  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  {e) 
kVithout  the  consent  of  the  Chambers,  however,  the  government  did  as 
nncli  for  the  clergy  as  was  in  its  power.  But  no  sooner  had  the  Cathedral 
>f  Bheims  Avitnessed  once  more  a  royal  coronation,  for  which  even  the  Holy 
i^hrism  was  once  more  found  (p.  166),  than  the  hierarchy  received  from  the 
tbainbers  a  pledge  of  its  victory  in  the  law  against  sacrilege  (1825),  which, 
n  the  true  spirit  of  the  middle  ages,  threatened  with  terrible  punishments 
ivery  injury  done  to  the  Established  Church.  (/)  Once  more,  however,  the 
government  listened  to  the  demands  of  the  popular  will  expressed  even  in  the 
louse  of  Peers,  and  a  royal  ordinance  (June  16th,  1828)  closed  the  schools 
i^inst  the  Jesuits  who  had  intruded  into  them  in  the  character  of  fathers  of 
he  faitli.  (g)  But  Charles  X.  allowed  himself  to  be  hurried  into  violent 
tteasures,  for  which  he  was  obliged  to  atone  by  the  loss  of  his  throne  (1830). 
'.  Instead  of  a  king  anointed  and  appointed  by  God,  a  citizen-king  was  now 


a)  Meditat  poet  Par.  1S20.    Harmon ios  poet  et  rel  Par.  1830. 2  vol& 

h)  Essai  snr  rindificrcnco  en  mAticrc  dc  la  rel.  Par.  ISlTs.  cd  4. 1922.  4  vols.  Defense  do  TEasal. 
*%r.  1S21.  De  la  rel.  dans  ses  rai>i>ortfl  avuc  Tordro  politique.  Par.  1§25.  od.  3. 1S2G.  Des  progrte  de 
<^  r6v.  et  de  la  gucrro  contre  Tcgl.  Par.  18*29. 

c)  Du  Pape.  Par.  1830. 

<f)  Die  Hior.  n.  ihre  Bund&«^en.  In  Fr.  \ax.  1823.  Coup-d'ocil  tsur  la  situation  actuelle  et  lea  vraift 
'>»Urhta  de  I'.jgl.  fr.  Pw.  1S25.     Carore,  Mv\.  u.  Phil,  in  Fr.  Qiitt  1S26. 

«)  De  PraiU,  lea  quatre  Cone.  Par.  181S.  vol.  IIL  (Archlv.  f.  KGeech.  vol.  IV.  p.  879a8.) 

/)  A.  K.  Z.  1825.  N.  82.  44.    Du  Udret,  Hist  Abr^gee  du  sacrilege.  Par.  1S25. 

0)  Montloitifr^  Memoire  k  consulter  stir  un  rystvme  rel.  et  poL  tendant  k  rcnvcrser  la  reL,  U  ao- 
«ttt«  et  le  tr^ne.  Par.  1820.  With  Yorw.  by  Paulua,  Stultg.  1826.  A.  K.  Z.  1826.  N.  189. 1827.  N.  20.~ 
1898.  N.  101. 143.  174. 1829.  N.  9. 11. 
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chosen  by  the  people.  The  Jesuits  and  Trappists  fled,  the  palace  of  the  arch- 
bishop, and  a  few  churches  in  Paris  which  had  been  used  for  political  purposes, 
were  stormed,  the  crosses  together  with  the  lilies  were  removed,  the  salaries 
of  the  prelates  were  diminished,  and  Catholicism  lost  the  prerogative  of  being 
the  religion  of  the  state,  (h)  But  an  intimation  from  the  pope  (t*)  determined 
the  clergy  to  offer  their  prayers  for  the  new  kingdom,  although  their  minds 
were  full  of  rancor  toward  it.  and  they  were  connected  by  many  pious  bonds 
with  the  family  of  the  exiled  king.  Louis  Philippe  made  as  great  concessions 
to  the  hierarchy  as  the  origin  of  his  own  authority  would  allow,  that  a  moral 
basis  and  a  peaceable  form  might  be  given  to  his  own  dynasty.  Tlie  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  JET.  de  Quelen  (d.  1839),  an  honorable  priest  and  a  father  to 
the  poor,  (it)  was  yet  willing  to  deny  Christian  burial  to  the  honest  Gre^oire, 
who  died  immovably  faithful  to  his  ecclesiastical  character  (1881),  (?)  and 
the  Bishop  of  Clermont  refused  tlie  last  consolations  of  the  Church  (1838)  to 
the  Count  Monthsier^  who  had  once  heroically  defended  the  cross  of  Christ, 
but  had  appealed  to  the  laws  in  opposition  to  the  Jesuits,  {m)  The  recollec- 
tions of  nil  that  is  great  in  the  past  history  of  the  French  nation  stand  in 
striking  oppositi<m  to  the  views  of  the  Church,  (w)  and  the  abyss  between 
Catholic  and  secular  France  is  daily  becoming  more  profound.  Lamennait^ 
consistently  with  his  general  opinion  that  ecclesiastical  piety  is  to  be  valued 
above  every  thing  else,  perceived  the  compatibility  of  Catholicism  with  the 
sovereiiinty  of  the  people,  and  demanded  that  the  clerg}'  should  not  only  give 
up  all  tlieir  salaries  but  all  interference  in  political  matters,  and  so  be  once 
more  poor  and  free.  The  Journal  of  the  Future  (VAvenir,  1830s.)  was  pow- 
erful in  France  until  it  struck  upon  the  rock  of  a  contradiction  between  the 
freedom  of  the  mind  and  the  Roman  infallibility.  Lacnrdaire^  the  intelligent 
disci[)Ie  of  Laniennais,  submitted  himself  to  the  pastoral  epistle  of  Pope 
Gregory  (§  475),  became  a  mendicant  friar,  (o)  and  was  ajiparently  Avilling  to 
bring  the  sacrifice  of  obedience.  But  in  his  solitude  his  spirit  became  in- 
flamed, and  he  sent  forth  to  the  world  the  words  of  a  true  believer.  As 
Christianity  had  previously  been  abused  to  throw  a  sanctity  around  despot- 
ism, he  here  attempted  to  give  the  democratic  side  of  the  gospel  and  of  the 
theocracy,  that  he  might  in  anticipatiim  of  a  mighty  revolution,  announce  in 
prophetic  and  apociilyptic  imagery  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  and  the 
universal  equality  of  the  children  of  God.  But  even  this  revolutionary 
prophecy  is  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  profound  and  sincere  piety.  (j>)  As  La- 
mennais  in  his  visions  of  the  dead  had  never  mentioned  the  name  of  the 


A)  A.  K.  Z.  1S31.  N.  155.  1S32.  X.  37.  97. 1678S. 

0  After  Rozet,  Chronlque  <le  Jiilllet :  Minerva.  1838.    Apr.  p.  SSsfc. 

*)  Rhelnw.  Rep.  1S41.  Yol.  XXXIII.  p.  98ss. 

I)  Chr.  Anliromaniis,  d.  sterb.  Greg.  u.  d.  verd.  Erzb.  Neust  1831.     Kruger^  (pt  680)  p.  STSaa^ 

m)  A.  Z.  1S3S.  N.  3M.  Append.  N.  692.  S39.  N.  2. 

n)  Kunstblatt.  1837.  N.  99.    Acta  hisL  eoc.  1837.  p.  67. 

o)  Lavordaire^  Moraoire  pour  lo  rctabllssement  en  France  de  I'ordre  des  frdrea  prScbeurs^  Par. 
1S8S.  AujTib.  1S30. 

//)  Purolos  dun  croyant.  Par.  1883.  (In  the  Bru-^els  pirated  irapreasion,  18M.  12.  also  Baat4dn, 
d'Eckstein  &,  Saintc-Bcuve.)  Bautain^  Reponse  d'un  chn^tlen  aux  paroles  d'un  croyant  StiasU.  1S81 
Baumffarten-CrwiiM,  Betracht  Q.  eintgc  Schriften  v.  de  la  Menn.  Jen.  1S84  [Artido  in  Hcg^ 
Cbr.  In5tructor,  in  Eclectic  Mag^  for  Oct  1850.  p.  260ss.] 
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pope,  90  in  his  rejection  of  the  "  Words  of  a  Believer  "  (June  26,  1834),  the 
pope  never  used  the  name  of  Laraennais,  but  as  a  sorrowing  father  spoke  of 
the  man  whom  France  once  esteemed  as  the  last  of  the  ecclesiastical  fathers. 
But  Lamennais  found  himself  urged  on  to  a  position  in  which  he  saw  the 
pontificate  with  its  antiquated  claims  on  the  one  side,  and  the  human  race 
with  its  ever  fresh  religious  energies  upon  the  other,  (q)  Instead  of  the 
Church  he  has  put  the  universal  reason  of  man,  and  instead  of  the  propitiatory 
death  at  Golgotha,  an  oblation  of  the  deity  commensurate  with  the  uni- 
verse, (r)  He  has  been  declared  by  the  civil  courts  guilty  of  attempts  to 
excite  hatred  and  contempt  with  respect  to  the  royal  government  (1840),  (a) 
bnt  he  has  now  been  abandoned  by  free  as  well  as  by  Catholic  France.  After 
an  attempt  to  revive  the  sect  of  the  Theophilanthropists  by  a  decree  which 
numbers  the  years  from  the  time  of  the  martyrdom  of  Socrates,  the  Abb6 
Chatd  preached  (Aug.  1830)  in  the  spirit  of  an  extravagant  liberalism  a 
French  Catholic  Church.  In  consequence  of  the  strong  dislike  felt  by  the 
great  body  of  the  people  for  the  Romish  hierarchy,  a  few  congregations  wore 
collected  together  with  this  view ;  but  the  modem,  useless,  political  and  nega- 
tive character  of  this  system  made  it  soon  dwindle  away,  and  the  doors  of  its 
advocates  were  finally  closed  by  the  police  (1842).  (t)  In  the  spirit  of  the 
new  monarchy,  Guizot^  an  earnest  Protestant  literary  man,  once  more  estab- 
lished a  plan  of  national  education,  in  which  a  system  of  schools  was  carried 
out  (1838),  except  that  no  one  ventured  to  introduce  into  it  the  education  of 
the  dergy,  nor  to  assert  the  universal  obligation  of  attendance  on  the  schools. 
He  also  proposed  that  France  should  become  the  protector  of  Catholicism  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  though  without  prejudice  to  the  freedom  of  religion 
onder  it.  The  clergy  demanded  as  the  price  of  their  reconciliation,  the  free- 
dom of  education,  i.  e.,  liberty  to  control  it.  The  University,  which  bad  the 
general  direction  of  this  whole  business,  was  described  by  them  as  the  Mo- 
loch to  whose  antichristian  instruction  the  youth  of  France  were  sacrificed,  (w) 
When  the  two  parties  had  measured  their  relative  strength  by  a  discnssion  in 
the  Chamber  upon  instruction  in  the  gymnasium  (1844),  they  did  not  venture 
to  come  to  a  vote  on  the  law  relating  to  it.  (p)  A  few  bishops  threatened  to 
deprive  some  obnoxious  institutions  of  the  blessing  and  countenance  of  the 
Church.  On  the  other  hand,  the  old  system  of  Jesuit  morality  which  had 
been  used  for  the  instruction  of  the  clergy,  made  up  as  it  was  of  ambiguities 


q)  Affaires  de  Rome,  Par.  lSd<>.  Le  livre  da  peuple.  Par.  1S3S.  12.  Le  pays  et  le  goavernemeDt 
Par.  1840.  * 

r)  EsqaIsM  d'nne  Plillosophfe.  Par.  1S41. 8  vols.  Par.  A  LpA  1841.  8  vols.— AmscljasparKld  ct  Dar- 
▼anda.  Par.  1848.   Les  Evanglles.  Par.  184& 

«)  BrL  K.  Z.  1841.  N.  11. 

0  Uni  Dea  A.  K.  Z.  1829.  N.  206.— Profession  do  fol  de  V^gl  cath.  franralse.  Par.  1881.  Cat^ 
ehfsme  k  I'asaj^  de  Tegl.  cath.  fr.  Par.  1887.  Reuchlin^  p.  298ss.  irolaapfel,  d.  K.  de  Abb6  Chatel. 
(Zeitaehr.  f.  litsL  Th.  1844.  P.  8.) 

u)  Code  Unlversitaire  ou  lois  et  r^g1emeus  de  rUnlversitA  de  France.  Par.  1835.  PJlanz,  p.  72fl». 
11&,  BeucAUn,  p.  SC-aa.  BrL  A  K.  Z.  lS4a  N.  b%—Dti^gareU^  le  Monopolc  unlversitaire^  destructear 
de  Ui  reL  et  dea  Iota,  oa  la  Cbarte  et  la  liberty  de  TenseignemeDt  Lyon.  1848.  Vidrins,  simple  coop 
d*oefl  anr  lea  douleurs  et  lea  espdrances  de  Tdgi.  anx  prises  avec  les  tyrans  dea  conf'donoes  et  les  Tlcea 
4a  XIX.  SicNsle.  Lyon.  1843. 

«)  id  i?«tfM)  Bee  d.  betr.  Schrr.  in  d.  Jen.  L.  Z.  194<.  N.  8»~10. 
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and  obscenity,  was  again  brought  to  pnblic  notice.  Michelet^  to  whom  all  the 
dreams  of  the  middle  ages  were  qnite  familiar,  and  Quinetj  who  regarded 
every  authorized  creed  as  a  direct  promise  on  the  part  of  all  who  profess  it, 
sent  forth  from  their  Mount  St.  Genevieve  to  the  whole  French  nation  in  op- 
position to  the  Jesuits  who  had  now  become  more  numerous  than  under  the 
Restoration,  full  pictures  of  all  that  these  fathers  had  done  for  the  destruction 
of  freedom,  and  of  what  other  nations  had  become  under  their  influence,  (w) 
When  Thiers  called  up  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  the  laws  still  in  existence 
against  the  Jesuits,  they  were  enforced  with  the  utmost  possible  mildness  by 
the  government,  and  through  the  mediation  of  the  pope  the  General  of  the 
Jesuits  was  induced,  apparently  at  least,  to  dissolve  all  the  houses  belonging 
to  the  order  in  France,  and  to  recall  from  that  country  all  who  were  not  na- 
tives (July,  1845).  (ar)  At  this  time,  when  the  Church  was  not  in  tho  service 
of  the  court,  and  when  Ajffre^  Archbishop  of  Paris,  demanded  not  ecclesiasti- 
cal protection  but  liberty,  the  influence  of  the  Church  became  very  consider- 
able, in  behalf  not  only  of  the  hierarchy  but  of  general  Christianity,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  works  of  practical  piety  and  spiritual  learning,  (y)  8.  In 
Feb.  1848,  when  France  was  surprised  by  the  sudden  introduction  of  the  re- 
public, tho  Church  felt  bound  by  no  ties  of  gratitude  to  the  dethroned  royal 
family.  One  party  beheld  in  that  event  a  mere  point  of  transition  to  a  le- 
gitimate monarchy ;  the  dispersed  school  of  Lamennais  hailed  in  the  new 
watchword  of  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity,  which  the  state  now  pro- 
claimed, nothing  but  the  old  principles  of  the  Church ;  the  aspiring  lay-leader 
of  the  Catholic  party  discovered  that  the  Catholic  Church  might  be  con- 
nected with  any  form  of  civil  government  from  which  it  could  expect  ecclesi- 
astical freedom,  (a)  and  even  the  priests  did  not  hesitate  to  bless  the  tree  of 
liberty,  and  pray  for  the  sovereign  people,  (a)  The  Constitution  of  the  Re- 
public promised  freedom  to  every  creed,  protection  for  every  form  of  public 
worship,  and  salaries  to  the  ministers  of  every  form  of  worship  recognized 
by  the  government,  (b)  The  law  respecting  instruction  (May  15,  1850)  gave 
the  clergy  so  much  influence  in  the  supreme  council  for  education,  and  so 
much  freedom  in  the  establishment  of  the  schools,  for  the  formation  of  which 
a  great  independent  association,  much  lauded  by  the  pope  had  been  organized, 
that  the  Catholic  party  willingly  accepted  of  it  as  an  earnest  of  greater  fa- 
vors, (c)  The  Archbishop  Affre  fell  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  his 
vocation,  at  the  barricades  (June  28,  1848).     Chatel  celebrated  Christmas  by 

tr)  D^couvertes  d*an  bibnojibile,  ou  lettrea  sur  diflTerents  points  de  morale  enseigncs  dans  quelqaes 
sominaires.  ed.  2,  Strasb.  1848.— The  organ  of  tho  clergy:  V Universe,  and  that  of  the  University: 
Journal  des  DObats,  esp.  for  May— Nov.  1S43.  De  Lumartlne,  r6tat,  I'dgllso,  et  Tenseignement  Par. 
1S48.  L.  A.  Wartikbnlg,  d.  K  Frankr.  u.  d.  Untorrichtsfroih.  Frelb.  1845.  Dea  Jesaites,  par  Mi- 
cJuUt  et  QuineU  Par.  1843.  in  5  ed.  Uebera,  by  Stober.  Baai  1843.  [MicheUt,  Priests,  Women,  and 
Families,  transl.  by  Cockt^  Lond.  184S.  The  People,  transL  by  Cocks.  Lond.  1849.  Quxtut^  Ultra- 
montanism,  transL  by  Cocl's,  Lond.  1845.] 

SB)  Der  Process  Affenaer  vor  d.  Pariser  Assidon.  Brl.  1S45.  L.  ITahn^  Gosch.  d.  Aoflds.  d.  Jea.  Coo- 
greg.  in  Frankr.  Lps.  1846. 

y)  I^atiM,  d.  reL  u.  kirchl.  Lebcn  in  Fr.  Stnttg.  1836.    Jieuchlln,  (p.  60S.) 

0)  C.  de  Montalemhert,  des  intr^rcts  catholiques  aa  XIX  Si&cle.  Par.  1852.  in  8  ed. 

a)  BrL  KZ.  1848.  N.  80.  62.  1849.  N.  2.        h)  Ibid,  1848.  N.  95. 

c)  IMd,  1849.  N.  6L  1850.  N.  7&  1851.  N.  85. 
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a  Socialist  banquet  in  honor  of  the  sansculotte  who  was  once  born  in  a  sta- 
ble. When  the  dread  of  the  red  republic  could  be  so  turned  as  to  favor  the 
clergy  on  the  ground  that  they  were  friends  of  social  order,  (d)  the  priests 
made  use  of  it  to  secure  millions  of  votes  for  the  President  and  the  Emperor 
by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  will  of  the  people.  Louis  Napoleon  increased 
the  salaries  of  the  bishops,  (e)  richly  endowed  the  chapter  of  St.  Denys,  re- 
stored the  Pantheon  to  the  service  of  St.  Genevieve,  (/)  brought  the  Holy 
Father  back  to  Rome,  and  would  have  been  glad  to  bo  crowned  by  the  papal 
hands.  Without  reference  to  the  organic  articles  (p.  583)  the  emperor  re- 
gards the  Concordat  of  1801  as  having  the  force  of  law.  The  strict  Catholic 
party  are  anxious  to  banish  modern  paganism  by  the  substitution  of  the  ecclo- 
fliastical  fathers  for  the  classics  in  the  schools  of  learning,  {g)  they  reject  all 
philosophy  of  reason,  and  they  advocate  the  government  of  the  Church  by  the 
civil  power,  and  the  government  of  the  Church  by  the  pope.  Sibour,  the 
now  Archbishop  of  Paris,  took  decided  ground  against  this  party,  and  the 
*'  Universe,"  through  whose  columns  its  influence  wiis  exerted,  but  an  open 
controversy  was  avoided  through  the  mediation  of  Pius  IX.  (Ji)  Even  under 
the  reign  of  Napoleon  I.  who  despised  it,  philosophy  had  desisted  from  the 
deification  of  the  flesh,  and  by  the  influence  first  of  Scotch  and  then  of  Ger- 
man metaphysicians,  confidence  was  gained  in  the  supremacy  of  the  mind. 
But  the  literature  of  each  of  the  three  revolutions,  whether  it  be  regarded  as 
a  prophecy  of  the  future,  or  a  refiection  of  the  past,  has  something  terribly 
destructive  and  relaxing  in  its  nature.  It  is  not  the  cold  scoflUng  of  a  self- 
citmplacent  and  satisfied  spirit,  but  the  offspring  of  a  torn  and  lacerated 
heart.  For  this  very  reason  it  has  much  that  is  seductive  to  the  present  age, 
and  even  in  its  general  corruption  is  not  without  some  germs  of  life. 

§  471.     Spain.    Portugal.     South  America, 

{iy«U9eM/t&r.)  Die  klrchL  Zostunde  Id  Span.  WQrzb.  1S42.  Manuel  razonado  de  hist  j  leglala- 
tloD  de  U  Igiesia.  Madr.  1845.  4.  Blocks  I'Espagne  on  1850.  Madr.  1851.— (?.  B*iluffi,  I' America  un 
tempo  spagnuola  sotto  I'aspetto  religloso  sino  al  1848.  Ancona  1845.  8  ¥ol9w  Ueberab  v.  F.  M.  M.  18486. 
StoIs. 

1.  When  Ferdinand  VII.  tore  up  the  constitution  (1814),  the  clergy  ral- 
lied around  the  throne,  the  luquisition  was  re-established,  and  the  Jesuits  re- 
tamed.  Tlie  cause  of  the  Church  then  represented  by  those  who  were  called 
the  Apostolicals,  and  that  of  liberty  represented  by  the  Liberals,  appeared  to 
be  completely  separated  from  each  other.  Hence,  when  the  latter  obtained 
the  victory  (1820-23),  all  hierarchical  measures  were  entirely  frustrated,  (o) 
An  army  for  the  defence  of  the  faith  was  then  collected  by  the  clergy,  with 
a  Trappist  at  its  head,  which,  after  the  victory  obtained  by  French  interven- 
tion, produced  a  sanguinary  reaction.  As  the  Apostolic  party  had  connected 
itself  with  Don  Carlos^  then  recognized  as  the  legitimate  heir-apparent.  Queen 
Christina^  who  desired  to  obtain  the  government  for  herself  and  her  daugh- 


d)  Cnmot,  le  inlnl«t^re  de  IMneitniction  pabliqae  et  des  coltea.  Par.  1848. 

«)  Brl  KZ.  18ft«.  N.  47.       /)  Ifdd.  185a  N.  2.  corap.  1851.  N.  M. 

g)  J.  Qaume  le  ver  rongeur  des  socl6t66  modernes  oa  le  pagaolsme  dans  rudncation.  Brax.  1851. 

h)  Brl  KZ.  1852.  N.  48.  1853.  N.  81.  82. 

a)  A.  KZ.  1822:  N.  1.  9.  11.  IS.  19.  28:^  68.  74. 
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ter  by  the  abolition  of  the  Salio  law,  was  obliged  (1880)  to  unite  her  interests 
with  those  of  the  Liberals.    After  the  death  of  the  king  (1833)  Don  Carlos, 
who  was  powerful  through  the  support  of  the  clergy,  by  whom  much  had 
been  sacrificed  iu  his  behalf,  made  a  desperate  effort  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  throne.    But  some  horrible  events  which  then  took  place  evinced  that 
even  the  old  veneration  of  the  people  for  religion  was  now  wavering.    A 
number  of  convents  in  Madrid  were  destroyed  (July  17,  1834)  by  a  mob  ex- 
cited by  reports  of  poisoning  during  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera,  and  no 
punishments  were  inflicted  on  the  perpetrators,  (h)    A  more  general  insurrec- 
tion broke  out  in  the  summer  of  1885,  in  which  many  convents  and  monks 
were  consumed  iu  the  flames  as  auto-da-fes  of  the  revolution,  until  finally  it 
seemed  necessary  to  abolish  the  convents  to  save  the  monks,  (c)    By  a  deeree 
of  July  25,  1885,  nine  hundred  houses  belonging  to  the  several  orders  were 
closed,  that  by  means  of  their  wealth  and  the  property  of  the  Inquisition  and 
of  the  Jesuits,  which  had  previously  been  confiscated,  the  public  debt  might 
be  liquidated,  (d)    The  government  accused  the  clergy  of  sowing  disseusioos 
among  the  people,  and  required  that  every  candidate  for  future  npi>ointiDent 
in  the  Ohurch  should  produce  a  certificate  from  the  civil  authorities  vouching 
for  his  patriotism,  (e)    As  the  revolution  rolled  on  and  the  necessities  of  the 
state  became  urgent,  all  the  convents  were  confiscated  (1836)  and  taken  pus- 
session  of  by  the  government,  and  the  sacred  utensils  were  sold  to  cover  the 
expenses  of  the  civil  war.  (/)    The  Cortes  abolished  the  tithes,  and  declared 
that  all  the  property  of  the  Ohurch  belonged  to  the  Spanish  nation  (1887).  (g) 
In  the  ruin  of  Don  Carlos,  which  occurred  principally  in  consequence  of  the 
demoralization  of  his  court  (1839),  a  portion  of  the  clergy  were  inextricably 
implicated.    Gregory  XVI.  had  not  recognized  the  queen,  and  had  rejected 
the  bishops  appointed  by  the  regency,  but  the  act  by  which  this  was  doae 
was  accompanied  by  an  expression  of  desire  that  the  existing  relations  of  tlie 
country  might  not  be  disturbed.   But  when  the  nuncio,  who  then  represented 
the  pope,  wished  to  guard  the  rights  of  the  Church,  Espartero,  the  victorioo? 
soldier  who  had  driven  away  the  queen-mother,  ordered  him  to  be  transported 
beyond  the  borders  of  tlie  country  (Dec.  29,  1840).  (A)    The  pope  hereapon 
declared  in  an  allocution  dated  March  1,  1841,  that  all  those  decrees  of  the 
Spanish  government  by  which  the  Church  had  been  despoiled  of  its  property 
were  null  and  void,  (t)     While  Christina  obtained  for  herself  absolution  in 
Rome,  (k)  the  Spanish  Regent  treated  every  recognition  of  the  papal  allocn- 
tion  as  a  crime,  wished  to  abolish  all  intercourse  with  Rome  and  all  foreign 
jurisdiction  in  Spain,  bec^ause  the  regent  in  Rome  was  disposed  to  sacrifice 
his  secular  to  his  ecclesiastical  interests.  (Z)    The  Cortes  determined  npoo  a 
new  organization  of  the  clergy,  by  which  the  bishop's  sees  were  much  dimin- 
ished, the  sinecures  were  abolished,  the  property  of  the  Church  was  sdd,  anJ 
moderate  salaries  to  be  paid  from  taxes  which  it  was  hard  to  collect  were 
assigned  to  the  clergy,  (m)    Nothing  now  remained  for  the  pope  but  to  caD 


b)  AZ.  1S84  N.  214.        o)  P^id.  1885.  N.  227.  237s. 
d)  Acta  bist  ecc  1S85.  p.  25ss.        «)  A.  Z.  1335.  N.  848. 

/)  Acta  hist  ecc  1S36.  p.  61as.  1887.  p.  10.       g)  A.  7L  1887.  N.  928.    Acta  htot  ece  18W.  pk » 
h)  A.  Z.  1S41.  N.  24m.        i)  A.Z.  1S41.  N.  7(K       *)  A.  Z.  1841.  N.  89. 
I)  BrL  A.  K.  Z.  1S42.  N.  18.        m)  BrL  KZw  1841.  N.  48.  6^. 
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opon  the  whole  Ohnroh  to  pray  for  the  distressed  condition  of  the  Chnroh  in 
Spain,  with  the  promise  that  all  who  would  comply  should  receive  plenary 
iihsolution.  (n)  All  priests  who  gave  attention  to  these  acts  of  the  pope  were 
deposed  and  banished  by  the  regent,  (o)  But  even  the  liberal  prelates  now 
began  to  withdraw  from  the  country,  the  afflicted  Church  succeeded  in  in- 
ducing the  nation  to  abandon  Espart^ro,  and  Queen  Isabella  11.^  not  yet  of 
age,  was  declared  (1843)  competent  to  go  vera.  Her  ministry  soon  perceived 
the  necessity  of  reconciling  the  Church  with  the  new  legal  system  created  by 
the  revolution.  The  expelled  priests  were  reinstated,  and  the  papal  rights 
in  Spain  were  acknowledged.  As  the  price  of  his  recognition  of  the  queen 
the  pope  demanded  what  was  now  shown  to  be  an  impossibility,  the  restora- 
tion of  the  property  of  the  Cliurch.  But  the  sale  of  all  that  remained  being 
about  one  fourth  of  the  whole,  was  now  suspended,  Gregory  conferred  the 
canonical  investiture  upon  six  of  the  bishops  appointed  by  government  (1846), 
and  Pius,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  France,  rather  hastily  bestowed 
a  dispensation  upon  the  queen  for  her  marriage  with  her  cousin.  After  a 
long  period  of  vacillation  according  to  the  political  complexion  of  the  fre- 
quently changing  ministry,  (;>)  a  concordat  was  agreed  upon  (1851),  by  which, 
notwithstanding  the  bibles  sent  from  England,  (q)  the  Catholic  religion,  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  other  form  of  worship,  was  recognized  as  the  religion  of 
Spain  for  all  future  time ;  the  instruction  of  the  young  was  committed  to  the 
supervision  of  the  bishops,  to  whom  a  pledge  was  given  that  the  government 
would  co-operate  in  the  suppression  of  injurious  books ;  the  country  was  di- 
vided into  new  dioceses,  of  which  there  were  six  less  than  before ;  all  that 
remained  of  ecclesiastical  or  monastic  property  was  restored ;  all  new  acqui- 
sitions by  the  Church  were  allowed ;  and  to  provide  against  any  deficiency  a 
support,  moderate  only  when  compared  with  their  former  wealth,  was  secured 
to  the  clergy  from  the  sale  of  the  Church  property,  and  from  the  contribu- 
tions in  the  different  communes,  (r)  2.  It  was  not  till  the  Cortes  had 
threatened  the  wealth  and  privileges  of  the  clergy  («)  that  the  sanguinary 
reign  of  Dom  Miguel  (1829-33)  was  possible,  and  accordingly  his  principal 
support  was  derived  from  that  body.  Hence  Dom  Pedro  could  indulge  in  no 
hope  of  gaining  the  patrimonial  kingdom  for  his  daughter,  except  in  the 
name  of  liberty.  Through  the  exertions  principally  of  the  clergy  the  people 
were  induced  to  take  up  arms  against  him,  and  hence,  when  Pedro  obtained 
the  victory,  the  age  of  Pombal  returned  to  Portugal.  The  government  de- 
clared all  prel  itic  sees  filled  by  appointment  at  Rome  on  MiguePs  presentation 
▼acant,  and  placed  all  the  rights  of  ecclesiastical  patronage  in  the  hands  of 
the  government  (Aug.  5, 1833).  All  ecclesiastical  orders  were  dissolved  (\fay 
28,  1834),  all  monastic  property  was  confiscated,  and  nothing  but  friars  truly 
mendicant  were  left,  (t)  The  tithes  were  also  abolished,  and  when  the  pas- 
tors could  not  obtain  the  salaries  assumed  by  the  state  treasury,  they  were 


n)  Of  Feb.  22, 1S42 :  Brl.  K.  Z.  1842  N.  22.        o)  Ibid.  1842.  N.  81. 

p)  Ibid.  184L  N.  81.  8a    D.  A.  Z.  1S44.   N.  288. 1S45.   N.  61.  82a  1846.    N.  22.  184T.    N.  21.  IBS. 
S85.897. 

q)  O.  Borrow,  The  Bible  in  Spain.  New  Tork.  1846.  8.  Lond.  od.  3.  1843. 
r)  Brl.  KZ.  1851.  N.  44  4T.  87.       «)  A.  K.  Z.  1822.  N.  49. 1828.  N.  48. 
0  A.  Z.  1884.  N.  17& 
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unfortunately  directod  for  them  to  their  congregations,  (it)  The  pope  threat- 
ened to  place  the  king  under  the  han,  and  the  exiled  usurper  was  received  by 
him  as  the  lawful  king.  But  the  property  of  the  convents  found  pnrchasere, 
and  the  dioceses  were  administered  by  the  capitulary  vicars.  The  dread 
which  Gregory  felt  lest  a  complete  separation  should  be  produced,  conspired 
with  the  conscientious  scruples  of  Donna  Maria  herself  to  induce  both  par- 
ties to  come  to  an  agreement  (1841)  under  mutual  pledges.  The  golden  rose 
was  presented  by  the  nuncio  Oapaccini  to  the  queen,  as  a  godfather's  present, 
and  a  few  bishops  appointed  by  the  government  received  canonical  inve$(titure 
from  the  pope  (184fS).  (r)  But  the  vast  demands  of  Rome  and  the  oommo- 
tions  of  an  unsettled  constitutional  government  delayed  the  conclusion  of  a 
concordat.  8.  As  the  idea  of  independence  first  awoke  in  Spanish  America 
(1810)  when  the  mother  country  was  oppressed  by  a  power  which  had  no 
friendly  connection  with  the  Church,  the  clergy  were  generally  partial  to  the 
cause  of  freedom,  and  remained  in  the  unmolested  possession  of  their  wealth. 
In  most  of  the  republics  religious  toleration  was  proclaimed  merely  from  re- 
spect to  liberty  and  the  English,  but  Catholicism  still  remained  the  religion 
of  the  state.  In  the  mean  time  the  privileges  of  the  clergy  necessarily  came 
in  conflict  with  the  demands  of  liberalism.  In  Chili  and  Peru  the  number 
of  holy  days  and  convents  was  dimini.'^hed,  the  Congress  of  Central  America 
pronounced  monastic  vows  of  no  force  in  the  eye  of  the  law  (1880),  the  Con- 
gress of  Mexico  took  into  its  own  hands  the  right  of  patronage,  banished  those 
prelates  who  protested  against  their  proceedings,  and  seized  upon  their  reve- 
nues (1834).  A  powerful  party,  however,  in  the  latter  country,  arose  in  op- 
position to  every  interference  of  the  state  with  the  privileges  of  the  clergy. 
During  the  war  with  the  United  States  of  North  America,  when  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  country  were  extreme.  Congress  resolved  (Jan.  1847)  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  ecclesiastical  property  (15  millions  of  dollars)  should  be  sold  for 
the  deliverance  of  their  native  land,  (w)  The  keys  of  the  old  Jesuit  College 
ill  Buenos  Ay  res  were  presented,  August  26th,  1886,  to  six  priests  belonging 
t^>  the  Society  of  Jesus.  After  a  brief  dream  of  freedom,  Paraguay  waa  ty- 
rannically but  patriarchally  governed  by  Dr,  Franeia  (1814-40)  with  as  great 
a  seclusion  as  was  maintained  by  the  former  Jesuit  government.  This  dicta- 
tor broke  the  power  of  the  clergy,  converted  all  property  belonging  to  the 
convents  into  state  property,  and  declared  cannons  better  safeguards  than 
saints,  (x)  From  respect  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  Pius  VII.  was  deterred  from 
recognizing  the  republics  winch  had  thrown  off  its  outhority,  and  accordingly 
he  refused  to  bestow  canonical  investiture  upon  their  bishops.  Leo  XII.,  as 
late  as  the  year  1824,  enjoined  upon  all  American  prelates  to  adhere  to  the 

K)  A.  Z.  1888.    Append.  N.  447. 

t;)  Brl.  KZ.  li>41.  N.  51.  54.  60.  81.  1842.  N.  63. 1848.  N.  48. 

w  P.  r.  Kohhe^  Qosch.  d.  Frelhc'lt«kampfos  Im  span.  u.  port  A.  Ilann.  1833.  E.  JHuhl^np/ordt, 
Scbllderang  d.  Rep.  Mexico.  Dann.  1844.  2  vols.  Ev.  K.  Z.  1831.  N.  25,  A.  Z.  18»4.  N.  205.  D.  A. 
Z.  1847.  N.  75.  77. 

or)  Rrngger  ic  Loriffchamp,  d.  Rev.  v.  Pftrag.  u.  d.  Dictatorial rejdorunt;  d.  Dr.  Fraocfa.  Btnttg. 
1827.  B.J.P.k.  W.  P.  PoltfrtMn,  Letters  on  Parag.  Lond.  188a  2  voLi.  [Franbia's  Eelgn  of  Terror. 
Lond.  1887.  &  Carlyle't  Essays  Crit  A  Mi&  p.  547.  (For.  Quar.  Rev.  1S48.  &  Eclea  Mag.  184S. 
Sept  p.  75.)] 
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legitimato  government.  But  as  there  was  danger  that  in  tliis  way  the  people 
woold  hecome  completely  alienated  from  the  Holy  See,  the  principle  was 
finally  recognized  at  Rome  (1825)  that  in  matters  relating  to  the  Church,  ne- 
gotiations sliould  be  conducted  with  any  government  actually  in  power,  with- 
out thereby  deciding  any  thing  with  resi)ect  to  its  legitimacy.  When  the 
pope  refused  to  confirm  the  appointed  Bishop  of  Rio  Janeiro,  he  was  re- 
minded by  the  Regency  of  Brazil  that  he  had  mistaken  the  age  in  which  he 
lived  (1834).  (y)  In  New  Grenada  the  priests  were  made  subject  to  the  civil 
aathorities  (1845),  tithes  were  abolished,  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  (1849),  all 
who  forsook  the  convents  were  promised  the  assistance  of  the  state,  the  con- 
gregations were  required  to  choose  their  own  pastors,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Bogota  was  banished  (1851).  Pius  IX.  held  a  sorrowful  allocution  (Sept.  27, 
1852)  with  reference  to  these  proceedings,  and  in  opposition  to  the  wild  lib- 
erty which  every  one  in  that  country  eujoyed,  to  publish  through  the  press 
every  wild  abortion  of  the  brain,  {z)  But  the  popular  faith  in  South  America 
clung  to  its  connection  with  Rome. 

§  472.     Belgium  and  Holland, 

Sophronizon.  \S2&.  P.  2.  Tub.  QnarUlschr.  1826.  P.  1.  Bom  u.  Belg.  Neust  1881.  Le  Ilvre  noir. 
Brax.  1887.  8  ed.  ubeni.  (by  Bruns)  m.  Ueruerkk.  by  Bheinwald.  Altenb.  I81J8.  Rheiuw.  Rep.  vol. 
XXIV.  p.  76. 169.  276.  XXV.  p.  178s8.  XXVI.  p.  71ss.  Hist  p<.l.  BIl.  vol.  VII.  p.  627.  vol.  VIIL  p. 
4&.  310.  411.  501.  781.  IX.  p.  7S8««.  //.  Jfeugh,  Notices  of  the  Bute  of  Rel.  in  Geneva  and  Bclgiam. 
Edinh.  1844    Jnniuty  d.  JeMiitisinus  in  Belg.  Lpai  1816. 

1.  Against  a  Protestant  government  which  had  affixed  the  effigy  of  the 
traitorous  Bishop  of  Ghent  to  the  public  gallows,  had  closed  tlie  schools  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  had  attempted  to  educate  a  liberal  clergy  by  means  of  a 
philosophical  school  in  the  "College  of  the  Pope"  at  Lou  vain,  the  apostoli- 
cal party  did  not  hesitate,  although  the  Concordat  of  1827  was  formed 
according  to  its  will,  on  the  model  of  that  of  Napoleon,  (a)  to  conclude  an 
alliance  with  the  revolution  by  which  Belgium  was  to  be  separated  from 
Holland  (1830).  Catholicism  was  thereby  obliged  to  accede  to  liberal  forms, 
and  to  a  free  toleration  in  matters  of  faith  as  well  as  of  education.  After 
the  victory,  however,  these  parties  again  separated,  since  the  bishops  held  in 
their  hands  the  fate  of  the  lower  clergy,  by  the  power  of  arbitrarily  deposing 
all  who  were  sincerely  inclined  to  connect  themselves  with  the  interests  of 
liberty.  As  both  parties  were  well  aware  that  ultimate  victory  was  to  be 
decided  by  the  education  given  to  the  next  generation,  the  Liberals  founded 
by  their  own  contributions  a  university  at  Brussels,  and  the  bishops  a  free 
Catholic  university  at  Malines,  which  was  afterwards  removed  to  Louvain, 
and  was  solemnly  opened  in  the  College  of  the  Pope,  that  the  old  Louvain 
might  once  more  be  restored,  (b)  By  the  law  of  1842,  the  clergy  were 
allowed  to  exercise  much  more  than  a  religions  influence  upon  popular  edu- 
cation, but  the  State-Gymnasia  were  guarded  (1861)  against  it,  and  were 


y)  BrL  KZ.  1840.  N.  28.        *)  Ibid.  1850.  N.  6S.  1851.  N.  48, 1852.  N.  70. 

o)  A.  KZ.  1827.  N.  165.  1829.  N.  109.  174a. 

&)  A.  Z.  1834  Sappl.  N.  465s.  1885.  SuppL  N.  518.  615.  Dlscaarion  de  la  lot  sar  Tenseignement 
Bop^rteor  de  27  Sept,  1885,  et  de  la  loi  aur  le  Jary  d*examea  da  8  Avril,  1344;  precodce  d'un  aperru 
hist  sar  Toiipin.  aniveraltaire  en  Belgique.  Brax.  1844.  4 
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therefore  deprived  by  the  Archbishop  of  Mechlin  of  the  onstomary  man  at 
All -Saints.  Tlie  Bishop  of  Liege  refused  to  grant  absolution  to  the  Liberals 
by  witliliolding  it  from  the  Freemasons  (1887),  (c)  and  the  ardent  efforts  made 
in  behalf  of  missions  aroused  all  the  elements  in  the  state  in  opposition  to 
each  other  (1838).  When  the  Catholic  party,  by  means  of  the  liberal  law  of 
elections,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  give  a  controlling  inflaence  to  the  people 
from  tiie  country,  hod  obtained  for  the  most  part  a  majority  in  the  Chambers, 
the  cities  collected  their  strength,  and  from  the  altered  position  of  the  Cham- 
bers proceeded  a  liberal  ministry  (Aug.  1847),  which  pronounced  the  state 
entirely  a  secular  (loique)  institution.  The  Protestant  king  has  hitherto 
understood  how  to  govern  the  two  parties  with  much  prudence,  by  balancing 
their  powers  against  each  other.  2.  In  Holland,  the  Concordat  of  1827  was 
never  fully  carried  out,  and  the  Roman  Catliolic  population,  amounting  to 
more  than  a  million,  were  called  the  Dutch  Mission,  and  were  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  an  apostolic  vicar,  (d)  The  Constitution  of  1848  secured 
complete  freedom  of  faith  to  every  one,  and  equal  protection  to  all  religious 
societies  in  the  kingdom.  Accordingly,  tlie  government  declared  that  noth- 
ing prevented  a  systematic  arrangement  of  Catholic  affairs  under  its  super- 
vision. But  without  reference  to  this  supervision,  Pius  instituted  a  hierarchy 
for  Holland  and  Brabant,  consisting  of  four  bishops  under  the  Archbishop  of 
Utrecht  (March  4,  7,  1863),  placed  it  under  the  conduct  of  the  Propaganda, 
and  solicited  for  it  the  alms  of  the  faithful.  The  consequent  storm  of  popu- 
lar rage  among  the  Protestants  accomplished  only  the  overthrow  of  the  lib- 
eral minifitry  of  Thorbecke.  The  Netherlandic  government  made  known  to  the 
Koman  Curia  the  unhappy  impression  produced  upon  it  by  the  language  of  the 
allocution  in  which  these  proceedings  were  announced,  and  made  some  inqui- 
ries respecting  the  oath  which  the  bishops  had  taken.  Cardinal  Antonelli 
promised  to  erase  from  the  latter  the  offensive  passage  respecting  the  perse- 
cution of  heretics.  In  the  Hague,  the  opinion  gained  the  day  that  protection 
was  to  be  found  in  a  well-guarded  system  of  freedom,  and  after  some  very 
excited  discussions  in  the  Chambers,  a  law  was  passed,  Sept.  10,  declaring 
that  all  ecclesiastical  societies  were  entirely  free  to  arrange  their  own  eccle- 
siastical affairs,  and  were  merely  bound  to  inform  the  government  of  their 
proceedings,  and  were  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  civil  authorities  only  as 
far  as  the  co-operation  of  such  authorities  was  necessary ;  that  the  royal  con- 
sent should  bo  required  witli  respect  to  the  place  in  which  the  business  of  the 
synods  bhould  be  transacted,  the  place  in  which  its  supreme  authority  should 
reside,  and  the  acceptance  of  an  ecclesiastical  office  by  a  foreigner,  but  that 
this  consent  should  generally  be  refused  only  when  the  public  tranquillity  re- 
quired it ;  and  that  no  ecclesiastical  titles  or  offices  should  be  allowed  to  con* 
flict  with  the  dignities  or  interests  of  the  civil  powers,  or  of  the  other  religious 
societies.  (<>) 


c)  AotA  hist  ecc.  1S87.  p.  228.  Brl.  KZ.  1S41.  N.  7. 

(J)  0.  Jffjer,  Propaganda,  vol.  II.  p.  SOsi 

e)  The  orig.  Docc :  BrL  KZ.  1853.  N.  84.  86.  A.  KZ.  1S53.  N.  71a.  118s.  115. 121a.  198i^ 
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§  478.     Restoration  of  the  German  CJtvreh. 

Neneste  Grnndlagen  d.  tentschkath.  Kirclienvcrf.  in  Actenst  Stuttg.  lS2t.  8upi)leTn.  In  Vater's 
Anbae.  vol.  II.  pw  61m.  Grig.  Docc  in  MUnch^  Couc  vol.  II.  Dn^te-I/iiUthfff,  KKecht  Munst 
1828.  Tol.  I.    0.  Mejsr,  Tropaganila.  vol.  II.  p.  &S5sa. 

An  ecclesiastical  constitution  for  the  whole  of  Germany  was  not  perfected 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  (a)  Amtria  had  preserved  her  ecclesiastical  con- 
dition untouched,  and  had  just  quietly  modified  the  prominent  points  of  the 
laws  which  Joseph  II.  had  given  to  the  Church,  {h)  The  ecclesiastical  rela- 
tions of  the  small  number  of  Catholics  dispersed  in  various  parts  of  Sax^mi/, 
were  arranged  by  the  civil  laws.  These  could  easily  be  maintained  in  the 
Grand  Duchy  in  spite  of  the  complaints  of  the  Vicar-General  at  Fulda  (1823), 
and  in  the  kingdom,  notwithstanding  the  royal  favor  toward  the  Catholics 
there,  the  acceptance  of  an  apostolic  vicar,  and. the  displeasure  of  the  papal 
court  (1827).  (c)  In  other  places,  the  legal  doctrine  prevailed  that  the  eccle- 
siastical constitution  was  to  be  arranged  by  special  treaty  with  Rome.  The 
papal  court  avoided  establishing  a  German  national  Church  by  negotiations 
with  the  German  Confederacy.  Tlie  first  power  which  separated  from  the 
others  was  liitvaria,,  by  which  a  Concordat  was  concluded  in  1817,  which, 
after  much  debate  whether  it  was  consistent  with  the  constitution  of  the 
country,  was  introduced  in  1821.  Negotiations  were  entered  into  by  Prvma 
with  reference  to  the  five  millions  of  Catholics  residing  especially  in  the  bor- 
der provinces ;  and  in  the  treaty  which  was  concluded,  the  mere  form  of  a 
Concordat  was  guarded  against.  (</)  This  example  was  followed  by  the  king- 
dom of  Hanover  (1824).  An  association  of  the  other  states  situated  generally 
in  the  southern  part  of  Germany,  was  formed,  after  many  great  schemes  had 
been  rejected,  and  the  parties  had  become  wearied  with  a  series  of  negotia- 
tions continued  through  many  years,  and  was  called  the  Ecclesiastical  pro- 
vinee  of  the  Ujtptr  Rhine,  with  five  bishoprics,  and  Freiburg  as  an  archiepis- 
copal  see  (1827).  When  the  princes  made  a  condition  with  respect  to  the 
Roman  enactments  on  this  subject,  reserving  every  thing  which  might  seem 
to  be  demanded  by  their  sovereign  rights,  the  national  peculiarities  of  the 
Church,  and  the  equal  rights  of  Protestants,  Pius  VIII.  reminded  the  bishops 
concerned  (1830),  that  when  opposed  by  laws  tending  to  destroy  the  souls 
of  men,  they  should  obey  God  rather  than  men.  (e)  These  treaties  are  princi- 
pally confined  to  the  new  limitations  of  the  episcopal  dioceses,  to  the  boundaries 
of  the  provinces,  to  the  endowment  of  the  Church,  and  to  the  appointment  of 
the  higher  ecclesiastical  oflScers,  which  was  to  be  divided  between  the  sov- 
ereign and  the  pope.  The  various  measures  necessary  for  this  division  of  the 
appointing  power,  was  the  principal  subject  of  negotiation.     That  which 


a)  Kliib€r.  Uebera.  d.  dlpl.  Verh.  d.  W.  Congr.  Abth.  III.  p.  4&9aa.  u.  Acten  d.  W.  Congr.  vol.  I. 
P.  2.  p.  28aa.  vol.  IV.  p.  SlOs^ 

I)  J.  L.  E.  r.  Barth'Bitrth&nheim,  Otstr.  geistL  Anpclegonb.  in  pollt.  admin.  Bezieh.  Vien.  1841. 

r)  Act4^nstucke  ti.  d,  Verh.  d.  kath.  Glanbensgenoss^D  im  K.  Sachsen.  Dnssd.  18-Sl.  Drotie- 
BuUkqff,  p.  417.  3S2ML  A.  KZ.  1824.  N.  1898s.  1825.  N.  86. 

<f)  Kl&ber,  nst  Einricbt.  d.  katb.  Kircbenwe&  in  Prciua.  Frkt  1822.  A.  MitlUr,  Pr.  n.  Baiern 
im  Cone.  m.  Rom.  Ncnst  1824 

0)  EisenschmiJ,  BuUarinm.  vol  IL  p.  813aB.  Ig.  Longner^  D&rst  d.  Kccbtsverbaltnla^e  d. 
Beachufe  in  d.  obcrrb.  Kirchenprov.  Tub.  1840. 
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conld  hardly  have  been  expected  at  that  time  from  Protestant  princes,  bat 
which  was  nevertheless  demanded  in  the  principal  article  of  the  imperial  depu- 
tation, was  accomplished  through  the  mediation  of  the  pope,  and  the  snperior 
clergy  were  richly  endowed  with  worldly  property ;  but  as  the  Church  itself 
was  not  represented  in  these  negotiations,  no  peculiar  legal  jurisdiction  was 
secured  for  it.  The  manner  in  which  Wessenherg  was  abused  and  dispos- 
sessed of  his  episcopal  authority,  proves  that  no  degree  of  merit  for  services 
done  for  the  Church  can  be  sufficient  to  obtain  pardon  at  Rome  for  a  free 
and  German  spirit,  (f)  even  when  a  quiet  and  genuine  piety  was  not  excluded 
from  the  episcopal  sees,  (g)  The  whole  of  Protestant  Grermany  was  looked 
upon  as  missionary  ground.  When  an  apostolic  vicar  was  sent  by  the  pope 
to  the  North,  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Hamburg,  preparatory  to  the  erec- 
tion of  a  bishopric  of  Ilamburg,  the  governments  concerned  forbade  all  per- 
sons to  hold  any  official  intercourse  with  him  (18S9s.),  and  this  vicariate  was 
attached,  as  it  had  been  at  first,  to  a  Westphalian  bishopric,  {h) 

§  474.     The  Ecclesiastical  Controrersy  in  rruman  Germany. 

TAi»pfyre»y  Ocsch.  u.  heutige  VerC  d.  katb.  K.  Prouss.  Hal  1S40.  vol.  L— Acta  hbt  ect  1886L  p. 
264si«.  1887.  p.  8798S.  Die  katb.  K.  In  d.  prenw.  Rheinprnvinz  a.  d.  Erzb.  Clemens  Aug.  Frkt  ISSd. 
(Gi4»^l^r)  Uc  d.  oiiln.  Ange1op:enh.  v.  Irenacnft.  Lp.s.  1888.  Die  (iffentl.  Zastfinde  Im  Oroashen, 
Posien.  Hal.  1S89.  A".  /fa«^,  d.  boidcn  Ercblscli.  LpA.  1S39.  Porvonen  a.  Zustinde  a.  d.  kircbltch  pol. 
Wirrcn  in  Pr.  Lps.  1840.  Lit  Summary :  A.  KZ.  Lit  Bl.  1S8S.  N.  I0««i  1S89.  N.  22«.  lS4a  N.  flOo. 
89.  11'^  1S41.  N.  40s.    [A'.  E.  IfagenhacK,  KGescli.  des  IS.  n.  19.  Jabrh.  Vorleu.  XV.  vol.  IL] 

Frederic  William  III.  had  bestowed  upon  the  clergy  an  ample  amount  of 
wealtli,  and  he  had  established  schools  and  built  churches  for  them.  But  the 
dislike  felt  by  the  Catholic  Church  to  its  subjection  to  a  Protestant  state 
where  it  lind  onc^  borne  sway,  was  increased  to  new  religious  fervor  as  it 
recollected  the  state  of  things  during  the  middle  ages,  and  it  found  an  open 
expre-ssion  in  Prussia  when  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  laws  came  into  collision 
on  the  subject  of  mixed  marriages.  The  Catholics  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
applying  to  the  case  of  Protestants  the  long-established  usage  condemning  all 
marriages  with  heretics.  But  after  the  thirty  years'  war,  the  custom  of 
mixed  marriages  had  become  established  among  the  people.  According  to 
ordinary  German  usage,  where  no  marriage  compact  determined  the  matter 
otlierwise,  the  children  were  educated  according  to  the  faith  of  the  parent 
with  whom  they  corresponded  in  sex.  A  peculiar  legislation,  based  on  the 
principle  of  a  certain  legal  equality,  was  gradually  formed  in  the  different 
states  on  this  subject,  with  respect  to  which  nothing  was  said  by  the  Roman 
authorities.  In  Prussia,  the  common  law  was  so  changed,  that  where  the 
unanimous  wish  of  the  parents  was  not  opposed  to  it,  the  children  were  re- 
quired to  be  educated  in  the  Church  of  the  father.  By  an  order  of  the 
Cabinet  issued  in  1825,  this  requisition  was  extended  to  the  province  of  the 
Rhine,  and  to  Westphalia,  by  declaring  that  any  obligations  of  betrothed 

/)  Denkscbr.  ft  d.  Vorfabren  d.  rora.  Hofs.  Carlsr.  1818.  Wess.  AngcL  Lpa.  1820.  On  the  contro- 
versy, for  and  afrainst :  PuiUm,  1>enrtb.  Anzeigo.  Ildlb.  1818.  and  Horuies.  1S19.  Sect  1. 1820.  Sect  2. 
SyU  later:  A.  KZ.  1S2T.  N.  175.  1828.  N.  10. 

9)  £.  g.  A.  KZ.  1S82.  N.  115.    R  v.  Sch^nk,  d.  Blscbufe  Sailer  u.  Wittxnann.  lUtisb.  1888. 12. 

h)  BrI.  KZ.  1840.  N.  48.    Jl^Jer,  vol.  H.  p.  6078a. 
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persons  to  the  contrary  were  not  binding,  and  any  requirements  made  as  con- 
ditions of  the  marriage  rite  by  the  Church  were  unlawful.  But  the  cere- 
mony of  marriage,  without  a  promise  that  the  children  should  be  educated 
in  the  Catholic  faith,  had  previously  been  performed  frequently  in  Eastern, 
and  rarely  in  Western  Prussia.  (<t)  In  the  latter  country,  therefore,  the 
Catholic  clergymen  now  generally  refused  to  solemnize  marriage  unless  such 
promises  were  voluntarily  offered.  At  the  same  time,  the  Catholic  bride  had 
her  scruples  of  conscience  so  excited,  and  was  so  much  terrified  by  what  she 
must  meet  at  the  confessional,  that  she  was  never  satisfied  with  a  Protestant 
ceremonial.  When  requested  by  the  government  in  some  way  to  accommo- 
date this  matter,  the  Western  Prussian  bishops  addressed  tlieniselves  to  the 
pope,  to  know  whether  there  was  any  way  in  which  they  could  comply  with 
the  law  of  the  state.  Pius  VIII.,  in  an  apostolical  brief  of  March  25,  1880, 
pronounced  all  mixed  marriages  improper,  but  valid  ;  he  did  not  forbid  the 
ecclesiastical  benediction  where  securities  were  given  for  the  Catholic  educa- 
tion of  all  the  children,  but  in  all  instances  permitted  the  parties  to  enter  the 
marriage  relation  in  the  presence  of  the  pastor,  without  any  ecclesiastical 
rites  (praesentia  passiva),  though  without  ecclesiastical  censures,  (h)  The 
government  did  not  publish  this  brief,  until,  by  a  secret  agreement,  the  bish- 
ops interested  in  the  matter  had  granted  what  had  been  refused  at  Rome, 
viz.,  that  as  a  general  rule,  marriage  should  be  solemnized  according  to  the 
forms  of  the  Church,  and  that  only  in  rare  cases,  easy  to  be  evaded,  the 
limitation  of  the  passive  assistance  should  be  applied,  (r)  This  agreement  of 
1834  was  denied  by  the  bishops  in  Rome,  until  a  written  confession  of  the 
dying  Bishop  of  Treves  brought  the  truth  to  the  fuU  knowledge  of  the  pope 
(1836).  Clemens  Droste^  the  suffragan  Bishop  of  Vischering^  who  had  pre- 
viously defended  tlie  unconditional  freedom  of  the  Church,  was  made  Arch- 
bishop of  Cologne  (1886),  after  giving  a  promise  that  he  would  peaceably  imd 
sincerely  conform  to  the  agreement  entered  into  with  respect  to  the  Brief  of 
1880.  (d)  With  him,  however,  a  party  came  into  prominence,  determined  at 
all  hazards  to  deliver  the  Church  from  what  they  called  the  yoke  of  the 
state,  {e)  When  the  archbishop  came  to  know  the  contradiction  which  ex- 
isted between  the  agreement  of  the  bishops  and  the  papal  brief,  he  forbade 
his  clergy  to  solemnize  the  marriage  rites  of  the  Church  without  a  promise 
that  the  children  should  be  educated  in  the  Catholic  faith.  In  vain  he  was 
reminded  by  tie  government  of  the  promise  he  had  made  previous  to  his 
appointment.  The  offence  he  thus  gave  was  much  increased  by  his  informal  pro- 
ceedings with  respect  to  the  Ilermesians.  In  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  con- 
fidence in  authority,  which  it  was  said  could  never  rise  above  doubt,  Hermes 
(1775-1881)  had  attempted  to  find  proof  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  absolute  necessities  of  human  rejison,  (/)  and  left  behind  him  a 
school  which  extended  itself  from  Bonn,  and  prevailed  in  all  the  institutions 


a)  J.  RuUchker,  d.  gem.  Ehen  v.  kath.  Standp.  Vlon.  (1S87.  1S88.)  1841.— (r.  F.  Jacobin,  u, 
d.  gem.  Eben  Id  Deatschland,  insb.  in  Pr.  Lps.  1838.  Ch,  F.  r.  AmmoUy  d.  gem.  Khon.  Dread.  2 
ed.1889. 

h)  Acta  hist  eoc  188&  pw  ISas.        c)  Ibid.  1887.  p.  42Sss.        d)  Ibid.  1886.  p.  81Ss8. 

«)  Beitrdge  z.  Klrcbengescb.  d.  19.  Jahrb.  in  Deutschl.  Aag^b.  1885. 

/)  EinL  in  d.  ohr.  kath.  TbeoL  Munst  vol.  I.  (1819.)  1881.  vol.  XL  (1829.)  1884.    ChrUtkath.  Dog- 
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for  edncation  on  the  Rhine.  The  opponents  of  this  school  obtained  a  hear- 
ing at  Rome ;  and  in  consequence  of  a  trial,  the  most  responsible  actor  in 
which  was  afterwards  found  to  be  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  German 
language  and  literature,  (ff)  the  writings  of  the  deceased  Hermes  were  con- 
demned in  an  apostolical  brief  of  Sept.  26,  1885.  As  his  system  had  not  been 
explained  with  much  precision,  and  a  distinct  deviation  from  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  had  not  been  proved,  the  Hermesians  were  not  without  hopes 
that  they  might  convince  the  Holy  Father  of  the  orthodoxy  of  their  instruc- 
tor. Archbishop  Droste  impaired  the  influence  of  the  theological  faculty  at 
Bonn,  by  forbidding  the  students  at  the  confessional  to  hear  lectures  from 
the  Hermesians.  (h)  In  the  negotiations  of  the  government  with  the  arch- 
bishop, an  amicable  understanding  was  obtained  on  this  subject ;  but  with 
respect  to  the  mixed  marriages,  he  adhered  to  the  declaration  that  he  could 
comply  with  the  agreement  of  1884  only  so  far  as  it  was  consistent  with  the 
Brief  of  1880.  He  was  therefore  threatened  with  a  suspension  of  his  official 
duties,  imprisoned  Nov.  20,  1837,  and  finally  brought  to  the  fortress  of  Min- 
den,  on  the  ground  set  forth  in  a  ministerial  decree,  that  he  had  violated  his 
promise,  undermined  the  laws,  and  excited  the  minds  of  the  people  under  the 
influencii  of  two  revolutionary  parties.  Gregory  AT/.,  as  early  as  Dec.  10, 
protested  against  the  violence  thus  committed  against  the  Church,  extolled 
the  martyrdom  of  the  archbishop,  and  rejected  the  illegal  evasion  of  the 
Brief  of  1880.  (/)  The  Prussian  ambassador  declared  that  the  measure 
against  the  archbishop  was  merely  a  temporary  act  of  self-defence,  and  ac- 
knowledged the  pope  himself  as  a  final  judge  in  the  case,  (il)  The  pope, 
however,  demanded  that  before  any  negotiations  could  be  entered  upon,  the 
archbishop  must  be  restored  to  his  former  position.  Both  parties  then  ap- 
pealed to  i)ublic  opinion,  by  presenting  to  the  world  representations  of  the 
original  grounds  of  the  quarrel.  (/)  GOrres^  as  a  voluntary  advocate  of  the 
archbishop,  made  an  attack  upon  Protestantism,  and  the  whole  oflScial  body 
of  the  Prussian  government.  (/«)  Tlie  party  on  the  other  side  regarded  the 
controversy  as  a  struggle  between  German  liberty  and  Roman  dominion. 
Every  existing  element  of  discontent  was  for  the  time  involved  in  this  reli- 
gious contention.  The  sullen  humor  of  the  Catholic  people  on  the  Rhine 
and  in  Westphalia,  was  exhibited  in  individual  acts  of  violence.  The  other 
West  Prussian  bishops  announced  their  renunciation  of  the  agreement ;  and 
although  the  government  refused  to  receive  it,  the  Cabinet  declared  that  it 
never  intended  to  compel  a  pastor,  contrary  to  his  conscience,  to  solemnize 


matik,  ed.  by  AchierfeldU  Munst  1934.  2  vols.— (T.  O.  Xiedner,  Phflosophfao  IIcrme*H  explicatlo  et 
exUtimatio.  L]is.  1S3S.    Perron«^  z.  Gesch.  d.  Ilermesianism.  A.  d.  Ital.  Katisb.  1880. 

g)  Acta  liist  ecc.  1836.  p.  807u.  Perroniaa,  Tbeologus  Somaiiua  vapulana.  Col  1S40.  ElvenicK 
d.  Hermwilafibtnus  ii.  Perronc  Brl.  1844. 

h)  Elveiiich,  Acta  IlermeMana.  Gott  1836.  Braunet  Elvenich:  Melctemata  tbeol.  Lpo.  188S. 
Acta  Rotnuna.  Han.  1S3S.  (by  ReJ^fiUff)  Die  Wabrb.  in  d.  Ilcnnes'achcn  Sacbe.  Darmst  1S87  ZeU^ 
AcU  antlhcrm.  Katisb,  1689. 

i)  Acta  lil<t  ecc.  1S87.  p.  5sb.         *)  Ibid.  p.  675fla. 

/)  Dnrlog:ting  d.  Vcrfalircns  d.  Prcuss.  Rogierung  gi^gen  d.  Erzb.  v.  Kuln.  Brl.  1S3S.  4.  Ei^XMlzlooe 
di  fiitto  ducutneiilata  su  quanto  ha  precedato  e  segutto  la  deportazione  di  Monaignor  Droste.  Boma, 
1838.  Ratisb.  1838. 

m)  Atbanaaios.  Batlsb.  1838. 1.  ed.  In  Jan.,  4  ed.  at  Easter. 
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mixed  marriages,  or  to  forbid  him  to  make  discreet  inquiries  respecting  the 
edacation  of  the  children  (1838).  (n)  Dunin^  Archbishop  of  Gnesen  and  Posen, 
had  even  in  1887  besought  the  government,  in  order  to  correct  the  abuses 
which  had  gained  ground  within  his  jurisdiction,  that  either  the  Brief  of 
1880  might  be  publislied  in  his  diocese,  or  that  he  might  be  permitted  to 
apply  for  a  decision  of  the  apostolic  see.  On  being  refused  both  requests,  he 
secretly  issued  a  pastoral  epistle  (Feb.,  1838),  in  which  he  declared  every 
priest  suspended  who  should  thereafter  solemnize  a  mixed  marriage  without 
a  security  that  the  oflBjpring  should  be  Catholic,  {o)  The  government  de- 
prived this  order  of  all  force,  promised  its  protection  to  every  priest  who 
should  be  threatened  on  account  of  his  non-observance  of  it,  and  arraigned 
the  archbishop  before  the  superior  court  for  high  treason  and  disobedi- 
ence. (/>)  He  denied  the  competence  of  the  court,  but  complied  with  a  cita- 
tion to  Berlin.  After  ineffectual  negotiations,  a  judicial  decision  was  here 
pronounced  (April,  1889),  which  deposed  him,  and  condemned  him  for  dis- 
obedience to  a  six  months'  imprisonment  in  a  fortress.  The  king,  however, 
condescended  to  regard  a  letter  of  the  archbishop  as  a  request  for  pardon, 
and  therefore  suspended  the  sentence  of  deposition,  and  remitted  the  punish- 
ment of  imprisonment,  though  on  condition  that  he  should  not  leave  the  city 
of  Berlin.  He  immediately  fled  from  the  city  to  Posen  (Oct.,  1839),  where 
he  was  seized,  and  brought  to  Oolberg.  All  the  churches  in  his  diocese  were 
hung  in  mourning,  {q)  Frederic  William  IV,  found  this  complicated  state 
of  affairs  still  unsettled  at  his  accession.  All  the  Prussian  bishops  had 
adopted  the  views  of  the  Roman  court,  except  the  Prince-bishop  of  Breslau, 
who  was  compelled,  by  the  conflict  between  his  convictions  and  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placjd,  to  resign  his  pastoral  staff  (Aug.,  1840).  (r) 
The  Archbishop  Dunin  (d.  1842)  was  allowed  by  the  king  to  return  to  his 
diocese  ;  and  having  exhorted  his  clergy  to  be  lovers  of  peace,  he  gave  orders, 
that  as  they  were  forbidden  by  law  to  require  securities  for  the  education  c»f 
the  children ;  in  all  mixed  marriages  they  should  abstain  from  every  act  which 
could  be  construed  as  an  assent  to  them,  (a)  The  king  established  a  Catholic 
department  in  the  ministry  for  public  worship,  renounced  the  Placet  in  mat- 
ters of  fidth,  and  gave  full  liberty  to  the  bishops  to  hold  intercourse  with  the 
Roman  see  (Jan.  1,  1841).  Negotiations  were  also  opened  with  the  papal 
eonrt,  in  consequence  of  which.  Archbishop  Droste,  with  his  own  consent, 
on  account  of  his  ill  health,  was  appointed  coadjutor,  with  the  right  of  being 
the  successor,  to  John  of  Geissel,  Bishop  of  Speyer.  By  an  open  royal  letter, 
the  archbishop  was  honorably  released  from  his  confinement,  and  from  all 
imputations  of  a  guilty  participation  in  revolutionary  movements.  (0    He 

«)  A.  Z.  1888.  N.  70.  SappL  N.  87.  Suppl. 

0)  A.  Z.  1888.  N.  88.  SuppL 

p)  A.  Z.  1888.  N.  2CS8.  Preass.  Staatsz.  1888.  N.  862.  A.  Z.  1889.  N.  85.  £»pofizloDe  di  diritto  e 
dl  hiiUt  om  AOtenticI  docnmcntL  Roma,  11  Apr.,  1839.  Ratisb.  1839.  BinUf,  Vcrtbcldigung  d.  EnU 
I>aBin.  Wfireb.  1889. 

q)  BrL  KZ.  1889.  N.  88.  lOi. 

r)  A.  Z.  1889.  N.  80.  A.  KZ  1841.  N.  81.  D.  A.  Z.  1815.  N.  B. 

•)  BrL  KZ.  1840.  N.  M.  e9.  74,    F.  Pohl.  M.  v.  Danin.  Marienb.  1818. 

1)  Ba  KZ.  1841.  N.  14  9.  oomp.  61. 1842.  N.  Z. 
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now  declared  that  ho  only  vrished  henceforth  to  spend  his  life  in  praying  for 
his  diocese  (March  9,  1842),  (ii)  and  as  an  author,  somewhat  awkwardly  bat 
honestly  defended  the  liberty  of  both  sides,  and  the  mutual  friendship  of 
Church  and  State  (d.  1845).  (f)  The  Hermesians  had  already  given  up  their 
own  cause;  and  when  their  two  lost  advocates  maintained  at  least  that 
Hermes  had  not  taught  what  tlie  papal  brief  had  imputed  to  him,  on  an  ap- 
plication from  the  coadjutor,  they  were  dismissed  from  tlieir  offices  (1844). 
Even  Pius  IX.  repelled  their  reference  to  his  Circular  (§  475)  as  an  act  of 
insolence,  (ic)  With  regard  to  mixed  marriages,  the  most  rigid  interpretation 
of  the  Brief  of  1830  has  been  adopted  as  the  rule  of  action,  bat  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  ceremony  performed  by  Protestants  is  conceded  and  acted  upon,  (x) 
In  this  controversy  the  Catholic  Church  has  exhibited  a  powerful  self-reli- 
ance, (y)  wliich  might  proceed  so  far  as  to  threaten  once  more  a  division  of 
Gennany.  In  other  countries,  where  tlie  circumstances  were  similar  to  those 
which  existed  in  Prussia,  the  clergy  were  obliged  to  make  use  of  the  same 
influences.  (2)  In  Wurtauhcrg^  when  the  ministry  proclaimed  that  all  those 
priests  should  bo  displaced  who  refused  to  solemnize  mixed  marriages  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  1800,  which  provided  that  both  Churches  should  be  placed 
on  an  equal  footing,  Bishop  Keller  of  Rottenburg  (d.  1840),  an  old  and  fiiith- 
ful  servant  of  the  government,  wjis  induced  to  present  a  projiosition  (Nov. 
13,  1841)  in  the  assembly  of  the  state**,  in  which  the  grievances  of  the  differ- 
ent parties  were  set  forth.  This  provided  that  the  free  exercise  of  those 
rights  which  the  civil  authorities,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  essential  object^i 
of  the  constitution  of  the  Catholic  Church,  had  exercised,  should  now  be 
restored  to  the  Church  and  its  bishops.  In  both  Chambers,  though  in  differ- 
ent ways,  the  full  riglits  of  the  government  were  acknowledged,  and  a  con- 
fidence was  expressed  that  it  would  remove  every  well-founded  complaint. 
But  an  anonymous  letter  filled  with  threats  was  repelled  with  disgust  even 
by  the  Catholic  party.* 

§  475.     The  German  Church  since  1848. 

From  tho  revolution,  the  clergy  obtained  cliarters  which  were  partially 
fulfilled  even  when  the  reaction  took  place,  in  consequence  of  their  agree- 
ment with  political  parties  hostile  to  each  other.  Although  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jesuits  and  their  allies  from  Austria,  and  their  exclusion  from  all  Ger- 
man territories,  had  been  resolved  upon  in  the  first  glow  of  popular  feelinjr, 


«)  Bri.  KZ.  1S42  N.  26. 

v)  Ueber  don  Frieden  untcr  d.  Kirchc  ii,  d.  Staaten.  Munst  1S48.  2  ed. 

?r)  Bonner  Zcitschr.  1S43.  V.  4.  Actenstucke  z.  peh.  Gesch.  d.  Ucrmcsian.  by  Eloenich^  Brri. 
1S45.  Stupp,  die  letzlen  llermesianor.  Slegen,  1844.  Coinp.  Brunss  Rep.  1S46.  vol.  VII.  pi  209s&. — 
BrL  KZ.  1847.  N.  72. 

or)  Brl.  KZ.  1S41.  N.  87.  1S42.  N.  81. 

P)  J.  V.  Oorren^  K.  u.  Stxuit  nach  Ablauf  d.  Coiner  Iming.  "Welsscnb.  1S42. 

s)  Die  kath.  Zustando  in  Baden.  Rati&b.  1S41.  On  tho  otlier  fide:  XebeniuA,  dio  katb.  Zustando 
In  Baden.  Carlsr,  l!S42.    Der  Slreit  u.  pom.  Elicn.  ii.  d.  Klloiieltsrecht  ini  O.  Baden.  KarUr.  1847. 

♦  A.  KZ  1842.  N.  »S.  103.  114-116.  128-126.  Brl.  KZ.  l'^2.  N.  6.  28.  80.  60.  55.  M  J.  Mack, 
CalhoUca,  Mittheill.  a.  d.  Qesc\\.  d.  katb.  K  in  Wurt  Tub.  1841.  Bricfe  zwcior  Freund*;  u.  d.  Motion 
d.  B.  V.  Kott.  Stuttg.  1842.  2  ed.  Neueste  Dcnkficb.  d.  Wiirt.  Staacsreg.  an  d.  rOm.  StahL  Beleuchtet. 
Schaffb.  1844. 
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it  was  regarded  as  a  permanent  law  of  the  German  nation.  Jesuit  missions 
tlien  traversed  the  country  (after  1850),  and  penetrated  districts  densely 
populated  by  Protestants,  {a)  With  the  view  of  forming  an  imposing  author- 
ity for  determining  political  and  social  questions  on  Catholic  principles,  a 
popular  society  was  commenced  at  Cologne,  and  named  after  Pius  IX.  (Aug., 
1848).  At  the  suggestion  of  the  pope,  and  in  consequence  of  the  altered 
state  of  the  times,  though  not  without  some  resistance  and  occasional  relapses, 
the  political  and  democratic  tendency  of  these  Pius- Unions  on  the  Rhine 
was  given  up,  and  their  general  object  became  the  promotion  of  all  Catholic 
interests.  Branches  of  this  organization  were  extended  to  a  great  distance, 
but  tliey  had  no  permanent  place  of  meeting,  and  their  annual  assemblies 
itinerated  from  place  to  place,  {h)  But  the  General  Assembly  at  Vienna 
(1853)  found  that  the  masses  were  not  attracted  toward  them,  and  that  the 
spectators  at  their  meetings  were  always  the  same,  {c)  The  German  bishops, 
at  a  conference  in  WUrtzburg  (Nov.,  1848),  proclaimed  that  the  Church,  in 
living  connection  with  its  Holy  Father,  had  not  abandoned  the  work  of  re- 
generating their  native  land ;  that  it  accepted  with  confidence  the  assurance 
that  all  should  have  liberty  of  conscience ;  that  it  would  now  enter  upon  the 
full  enjoyment  of  the  independence  which  had  so  long  been  crippled;  and 
that  while  it  maintained  its  divine  right  to  educate  its  members  from  the 
common  to  the  high  school,  it  would  devote  itself  to  the  advancement  of 
true  progress  by  the  elevation  of  science,  the  establishment  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  and  the  restoration  of  the  synodal  system.  (</)  Accordingly,  trust- 
ing to  a  sacred  influence  pervading  the  present  age,  and  which  no  secular 
power  could  withstand,  they  put  forth  a  series  of  demands  upon  the  govern- 
ments, that  in  spite  of  the  existing  law  and  the  modern  state,  the  ideal  of  the 
canon  law  which  had  never  been  renounced  should  now  be  realized,  {e)  In 
Auttria^  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  was  abandoned  in  the 
attempt  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  the  two  Schwartzenbergs,  according  to 
which  the  mutually  conflicting  nationalities  were  to  be  held  together  under 
the  house  of  Hapsburg  by  the  interest  of  the  episcopate,  and  all  that  was 
Catholic  in  German  countries  was  to  be  rallied  around  the  throne  of  his 
apostolic  migesty.  (/)  The  imperial  patent  of  April  18,  1860,  {g)  dispensed 
with  the  requirement  that  all  papal  and  episcopal  edicts  should  have  the  con- 
sent of  the  state  to  their  promulgation,  made  the  clergy  independent  of  the 
seonlar  authorities  and  proportionally  dependent  upon  the  bishops,  and  abol- 
ished every  thing  which  had  impeded  the  exertion  of  the  penal  powers  of  the 
Church.  The  right  of  nominating  the  bishops  was  reserved  by  the  emperor 
to  himself,  as  one  which  had  descended  from  his  ancestors,  and  which  he 
promised  to  exercise  for  the  good  of  the  Church,  and  with  the  counsel  of  the 

a)  K.  A.  Leibhrandy  d.  Mias.  d.  Jeo.  u.  Redemptoiiston  In  DeatschL  a.  d.  ev.  Wahrii.  Btattg. 
19B1. 

h)  BrL  KZu  1S4S.  N.  64.  77. 1849.  N.  41.  61s.         o)  D.  A.  Z.  IS&a.  N.  251. 

d)  BrL  KZ.  1S4S.  N.  98.  99. 101.    A.  KZ.  laia  N.  2009. 

tf)  O.  M^er,  d.  dt  KFrelh.  u.  d  kQnftige  kath.  Partcl.  Lps.  1843.    C.  JTniM,  d.  kath.  Hieraroble 
ia  d.  dt  StMten  a.  184&  HaL  1852. 

/)  Actonatacke,  d.  blscbofl.  Ventamml.  zu  Wien  betr.  Wlen,  1850.  (by  Lonovict)  Der  Josephis- 
am*  a.  d.  kaia.  Verordn.  y.  1&  Apr.  A  d.  Uog.  Wien,  1851. 

g)  BrL  KZ.  185a  N.  Z4a. 
41 
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bishops.  The  prospect  of  a  more  perfect  regulation  by  a  ooDoordat  was  also 
held  out.  And  yet  such  was  the  state  of  things  daring  the  wars  in  Hungary 
and  Italy,  that  bishops  were  sometimes  imprisoned,  and  priests  were  hung. 
In  Bataria^  the  national  bishops  demanded  (h)  the  complete  execution  of  the 
concordat  for  the  adjustment  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  powers,  for  on 
this  they  professed  to  think  the  welfare  of  Europe  depended.  For  this  pur- 
pose they  asked  for  the  recognition  of  certain  rights  as  inalienable  to  the 
Church,  the  possession  of  which  would  have  threatened  to  render  tlie  clergy 
not  only  independent,  but  superior  to  the  civil  power.  In  its  reply,  (J)  the 
government  refused  to  surrender  its  position,  that  the  royal  assent  was  indis- 
pensable to  ecclesiastical  edicts,  to  investitures  of  livings  by  bishops,  and  to 
missions  by  foreigners,  and  demanded  that  no  change  should  be  made  in  the 
administration  of  Church  property,  and  that  every  member  of  the  Church 
should  have  a  right  to  appeal  to  the  sovereign  for  protection  against  all 
abuses  of  ecclesiastical  power.  Only  such  decisions  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  as  exercised  no  influence  upon  civil  relations,  were  exempted  from  the 
necessity  of  having  the  royal  confirmation ;  and  with  respect  to  the  royal 
patronage  of  benefices,  and  to  the  school  system,  it  was  agreed  that  the  opin- 
ions of  the  bishops  should  be  consulted.  The  Catholic  party  thus  found  that 
the  government  had  conceded  only  non-essential  points,  and  had  maintained 
a  position  which  had  been  abandoned  even  in  some  Protestant  states.  After 
Pruma  had  proclaimed  the  independence  of  the  Church  (Dec.  6,  1848),  the 
bishops,  instead  of  complying  with  the  invitation  of  the  Minister  to  enter 
into  some  definite  arrangement  with  the  state,  published  a  memorial  (Aug., 
1849),  (I)  in  which  they  claimed,  as  the  necessary  result  of  the  independence 
granted ;  that  all  Church  property  should  be  transferred  to  their  hands ;  that 
the  state  should  exert  no  infiuence  in  the  appointment  of  ecclesiastical  offi- 
cers ;  that  the  complete  direction  of  the  education  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  and 
of  Catholic  schools,  should  be  committed  to  them ;  and  that  the  sacrament 
of  marriage  should  be  allowed  to  be  administeretl  without  any  reference  to 
the  civil  law.  The  Constitution  (Jan.  31,  1850)  left  the  principle  of  indep^i- 
dence  as  it  was,  and  allowed  all  persons  freely  to  hold  intercourse  with  eccle- 
siastical superiors,  but  subjected  the  promulgation  of  ecclesiastical  edicts  to 
the  saline  restrictions  as  were  imposed  upon  all  other  publications,  and  relin- 
quished the  investiture  of  ecclesiastical  officers  only  so  far  as  they  did  not 
depend  upon  patronage,  or  some  special  legal  title.  But  since  that  time,  the 
government  has  made  a  series  of  concessions,  (/)  some  of  which  relate  even 
to  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  constitution,  (m)  The  limitation  of  theo- 
logical studies  in  foreign  Jesuit  institutions,  and  of  the  Jesuit  missions,  was 
again  discussed  (1852),  and  the  mildest  construction  given  of  it  which  the 
language  would  allow,  (n)    A  small  Catholic  party  was  formed  in  the  Cham- 


h)  Denksch.  der  v.  l-SO.  Oct  1800,  zu  Freysing  versammelton  Erabischdre  il  Blach.  Bayernai 
Munich,  1850.  4         i)  Of  April  8, 1650:  Allg.  Z.  1852.  N.  118. 

k)  Printed  in  the  KAtholik.  Maycnce,  Proceedings  of  tlie  Ghambon  in  Sept :  Brl.  KZ.  1849.  N. 
MSB.  88.  89.  1850.  N.  4. 

Q  I/a«e,  CT.  prot  K.  d.  dt  Reichs.  p.  SSlbs.    KnUs,  p.  ISs. 

m)  Bii  KZ.  1850.  N.  4.  88.  208.  Der  Conflict  d.  preuss.  Beg.  m.  d.  kath.  Bladt  In  Betr.  d.  Yer- 
CueungseidM.  Lpa.  ISSa         n)  BrL  KZ.  1862.  N.  68.  80a.  108. 
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bers,  wbioh  did  not  scruple  to  connect  itself  with  the  Right  or  the  Left, 
according  to  circumstance ;  and  as  the  government  were  obliged  to  rule  by 
a  party,  these  were  often  strong  enough  to  give  the  preponderance  where 
they  pleased.  But  a  complete  independence  of  the  clergy  was  not  effected, 
for  a  general  dislike  was  felt  to  the  establishment  of  an  independent  sacerdo- 
tal power,  subject  only  to  a  foreign  sovereign,  whose  decisions  were  formed 
by  divine  authority,  and  were  regarded  by  the  bishops  as  their  rule  of  right, 
to  which  the  heretical  ruler  of  so  many  ancient  ecclesiastical  countries  would 
be  tolerable  only  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  and  by  which  a  portion  of  the 
people  would  be  so  educated,  that  very  soon  a  second  Westphalian  Peace 
would  become  indispensable.  Even  the  complaints  from  Posen  respecting 
the  non-ftilfilment  of  the  conceded  right  to  spiritual  jurisdiction,  the  admin- 
istration of  Ohurch  property,  and  the  Protestantizing  and  denationalizing  the 
schools,  (p)  were  not  regarded.  When  Amoldi^  Bishop  of  Treves,  required 
(March  12, 15,  1853)  the  pastors  under  his  jurisdiction  to  allow  of  mixed 
marriages  only  when  the  non-Oatholic  party  promised  upon  oath  to  have  all 
the  children  to  be  educated  in  the  Catholic  faith,  and  even  then  to  withhold 
the  ecclesiastical  benediction,  (/?)  a  general  astonishment  was  expressed  at 
this  extravagant  application  of  the  papal  enactment  of  1880.  The  king  pro- 
claimed, that  every  officer  of  his  army  who  contracted  marriage  under  such 
dishonorable  conditions,  should  be  immediately  dismissed  from  service.  The 
general  belief  that  an  apostolical  brief  of  such  a  tenor  had  been  issued  to  all 
the  Prussian  bishops,  was  partially  corrected  at  Treves ;  and  it  was  shown 
that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  ascertain  whether  such  a  proceeding  would 
be  then  tolerated  in  Prussia,  by  such  a  limitation  imposed  upon  each  bishop 
by  the  Propaganda  at  the  renewal  of  his  quinquennial  faculties  (p.  460).  (q) 
In  Mechlenburg'Schwcrmy  the  return  to  orthodoxy  which  was  favored  by  the 
higher  classes,  was  in  some  instances  carried  too  far ;  and  a  landed  proprietor 
who  had  recently  become  a  Oatholic,  employed  a  priest  of  Mayence  as  his 
domestic  chaplain.  This  priest  was  conveyed,  by  order  of  the  government 
(Sept.,  1852),  out  of  the  country,  on  the  ground  that  the  stated  employment 
of  a  priest  was  not  implied  in  the  privilege  of  domestic  worship,  and  that 
the  Catholic  worship  was  tolerated  merely  by  an  arrangement  with  the  sov- 
ereign (1788,  1809, 1811),  under  certain  local  restrictions,  (r)  A  complaint 
with  respect  to  this  proceeding,  founded  upon  the  sixteenth  article  of  the 
Act  of  Confederation,  was  sent  back  by  the  diet  in  accordance  with  the  ex- 
isting law,  and  by  the  Diet  of  the  Confederation  on  the  ground  of  incompe- 
tency. (»)  The  five  bishops  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Province  of  the  Upper 
Shine  (Q  disclosed  also  to  their  respective  governments  what  they  regarded 
88  essential  to  the  ecclesiastical  independence  promised  them,  viz. :  iVee  inter- 

o)  ProtnemorU  betr.  d.  BeetntrHcht  d.  kath.  K  Im  G.  Poeen.  Po&  1848.  f. 

p)  BrL  KZ.  1868.  N.  88.  8ft.  45. 

9)  D.  A.  Z.  18S8.  N.  lftl.-A.  KZ.  1853.  N.  181 

r)  (A.  W.  9.  SehroeUr,)  Die  kath.  BeL  Uebn&g  In  Meckl  Geschlcbtl.  il  r«ehtllcb.  Jena,  1358.  Go 
the  other  hand :  J.  T.  B.  «.  lAnd^  CL  d.  rechtL  Glelcbstell.  d.  chr.  KeL  Partelen  in  d.  dt  Bundeitt. 
iitth.  in  l£eckl  Glen.  186S. 

•)  BrL  KZ.  1868.  N.  100. 185a  N.  60.    D.  A.  Z.  1852.  K.  444. 

0  For  them :  M.  LUbsr^  in  Saehen  d.  oberrh.  KProv.  m.  Actenst  Frvib.  1868.    F,  Ritss^  klrdi- 
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coarse  with  Rome ;  the  validity  of  papal  and  episcopal  edicts,  without  the 
coDcnrrence  of  the  states ;  the  unrestrained  administration  of  Chnrch  pro- 
perty ;  the  necessity  of  the  consent  of  the  hishop  to  the  instrnction  given  in 
schools  of  all  kinds ;  the  estahlishmcnt  of  seminaries  under  the  core  of  the 
hishop ;  an  alteration  of  the  academical  studies,  and  of  the  chapter,  so  as  to 
make  them  conform  to  the  principles  of  the  canon  law ;  a  recognition  of  the 
e])iscopal  riglit  to  examine  their  clergy,  to  the  exclusion  of  an  examination 
hy  the  state ;  the  investiture  of  all  clerical  officers  hy  the  hishop,  as  far  as 
was  consistent  with  a  well-estahlished  right  of  patronage ;  the  restoration  of 
the  episcopal  right  to  control  priestly  functions  and  popular  missions ;  and 
the  unrestrained  exercise  of  the  power  of  punishing  all  members  of  the 
'  Church,  without  being  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  civil  authorities,  {u)  The 
government  of  Darmstadt  refrained  from  enforcing  the  institution  of  the 
candidate  whom  it  preferred  for  the  see  of  Mayence,  and  who  had  been 
elected  by  the  chapter  in  the  informal  way  sanctioned  by  a  frequent  lioman 
usage,  (r)  allowed  a  bishop  to  be  invested  (1849)  who,  it  well  knew,  would  be 
the  leader  of  the  opposition,  and  saw  the  very  last  student  forsaking  its  own 
theological  faculty  at  Giessen,  in  consequence  of  the  constitutional  freedom 
of  studies  proclaimed  in  the  seminary  he  re-established  at  Mayence  (1851.)  (id) 
When  the  commissioners  of  the  government  assembled  at  Garlsmhe  made 
them  no  reply,  the  bishops  remarked  that  they  would  in  any  case  act  as  if 
their  demands  had  been  complied  with  (Feb.  2l^) ;  and  when  these  demands 
were  finally  for  the  most  part  r^ected  (March  6, 1853),  (x)  they  declared 
that  they  should  obey  God  rather  than  man ;  and  that,  in  accordance  with 
the  doctrine  generally  received  in  their  Church,  and  the  law  founded  upon 
it,  they  should  oppose  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  government,  on  the 
ground  that  their  supreme  ecclesiastical  head  had  long  since  condemned 
them  as  anticatholic  and  illegal  (April  12).  (y)  It  was  determined  that  an 
attempt,  which  should  be  an  example  for  all  other  places,  should  be  made  in 
Baden,  where  the  revolution  had  been  most  radical,  and  where  the  youth  of 
the  ruler  presented  the  greatest  hope.  Ilerman  of  Vicar i,  Archbishop  of 
Friburg,  who,  contrary  to  all  precedent,  had  prohibited  the  funeral  solemni- 
ties prescribed  by  the  government  for  the  late  Grand  Duke,  on  account  of 
the  course  tliat  prince  had  pursued  toward  the  Church  (1852),  (z)  by  his  own 
authority  nominated  a  pastor  for  Constance  and  an  ecclesiastical  council,  had 
the  seminaries  examined  without  a  commissioner  from  government,  and  threat- 
ened to  excommunicate  the  members  of  the  supreme  council  of  the  Church,  un- 
less they  would  either  act  according  to  the  episcopal  memorial,  or  resign  their 
offices.    Ue  was  admonished  by  the  ministry  (Oct.  81, 1858)  to  revoke  tlieso 


Ikh-poL  Blatter  a.  d.  oborrh.  KPr.  Stuttg.  1858.  Against:  &  B.  Leu,  Warnang  v.  Neuer  u.  Uebcr- 
trcibnngon.  Lnz.  1853.  Blschuli.  Tbeoiicn  u.  posit  Bocbt  Stuttg.  1858.— L.  A.  Wamk9ni^^  1L  d. 
Conflict  d.  Episcopats  d.  oberrh.  KProv.  Erl.  1858. 

V)  Memorial  of  Marcb,  1851,  in  Lieber,  p.  ISoa.    Abstract :  BrL  KZ.  1851.  N.  4R. 

«)  Uop.  Schmid,  &.  d.  Jungste  Malnzcr  Blxhoftwalil.  Giess.  2  ed.  1850.  Comp.  Ibid.  Oelst  d. 
Catholicism,  a  grundl  d.  chr.  Irenik.  Oiess.  1848.  vol.  L 

ic)  BrL  KZ.  1851.  N.  45.         a)  Decree  of  the  Baden  Got.  in  ZAeb&r,  p.  47bs. 

y)  Brl.  KZ.  1858.  N.  88.  The  reasons  for  the  Act  of  Jnne  18:  Denksch.  d.  Epiaoopatea  d.  oberrh. 
KPr.  in  Bezag  a.  d.  W&rt  Bad.  llcss.  il  Naaa.  EntschUefisoDg  y.  6.  Mans.  Frelb.  1858. 

•)  BrL  KZ.  1853.  N.  88b.  40.  69. 
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acts,  which  were  opposed  to  the  laws  he  had  sworn  to  observe,  and  the  eccle- 
siastical constitation  which  had  been  peacefully  in  force  for  half  a  century ; 
but  he  replied,  that  he  could  no  longer  yield  obedience  to  laws  in  conflict  with  the 
right  of  ecclesiastical  self-government  guarantied  by  international  treaties,  and 
which  annihilated  tlie  order  Clirist  had  bestowed  upon  the  Church.  The 
government  then  appointed  an  officer  (Nov.  7),  whose  indorsement  was  made 
indispensable  to  the  validity  of  all  archiepiscopal  edicts ;  those  clergymen 
who  ventured  to  obey  such  edicts,  regardless  of  this  arrangement,  were  threat- 
ened with  punishment  by  the  police,  and  those  who  obeyed  the  government 
were  assured  of  its  protection.  Th,e  archbishop  dismissed  the  officer  of  tlio 
government  with  his  excommunication  (Nov.  10);  published  a  haughty  pastoral 
epistle  (Nov.  11),  in  which  he  expressed  a  desire  of  martyrdom ;  o]:)enly  chal- 
lenged the  ministry — though,  as  was  proper  under  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment, only  the  ministry — to  a  war ;  protested  against  this  ministerial  inter- 
ference, proceeding  from  Protestant  views,  with  his  holy  office ;  uttered  an 
excommunication,  to  be  read  from  every  pulpit,  against  each  member  of  the 
snpreme  ecclesiastical  council  (Nov.  14) ;  and  gave  orders  that  this  matter 
should  be  explained  to  the  people  in  the  parish  churches  on  four  Sundays,  on 
the  basis  of  the  episcopal  memorial  and  the  pastoral  epistle,  (a)  The  govern- 
ment did  not  venture  to  lay  hands  upon  the  aged  archbishop,  but  the  subor- 
dinate executors  of  his  will  were  fined  and  imprisoned.  These  imprison- 
ments, however,  often  involved  the  members  of  the  congregations,  and  could 
not  be  carried  out  against  the  multitude.  Contributions  also  flowed  in 
from  abroad,  amply  sufficient  to  make  up  for  all  fines,  and  for  any  retention 
of  revenues.  But  the  Catholic  people  could  not  be  aroused  by  the  fanatical 
pamphlets  scattered  among  them,  (b)  to  make  any  very  imposing  demonstra- 
tion ;  the  councils  of  the  congregations,  and  even  clergymen,  prayed  to  be 
excused  from  the  not  very  edifying  four  discourses,  and  the  archbishop  was 
obliged  to  depose  a  number  of  deacons.  The  pope,  however,  highly  extolled 
his  remarkable  firmness  against  a  government  which  was  continually  worry- 
ing the  Church  ;(c)  and  almost  all  German,  Belgian,  and  French  bishops 
have  expressed  their  joyful  approbation  of  the  archbishop's  course,  and 
Joined  with  him  in  directing  that  solemn  prayers  should  be  offered  up  in 
their  churches  agauist  the  persecutors  of  the  Church. 

§  476.     The  Swiss. 

L  SiuUt  C  W.  OlUck,  XL  A.  ffennt,  pra^in.  Erafihi.  d.  kirehl.  Erelgn.  in  d.  kath.  Schw.  Mannh. 
18M&  8  Tola— Dl«  rSm.  Curie  il  d.  kirehl.  Wirren  d.  Schw.  Offenb.  1841.  Die  Schwelzt^r  Jetinlten- 
ftage  in  aUats*  a.  volkerrechtl.  B«deut  (Schwegler,  Jahrb.  \84!k  II.  8.)  Gescb.  d.  Jesuitenkampfee  la 
d.  Bchwelz.  Zar.  1845.->Tab.  Quartalschr.  1885.  P.  4.  F.  Ilurter,  d.  Bcfeindong  d.  kath.  K.  in  d. 
Sebw.  a.  1881.  Bcbaffh.  1842il  4  Abth. 

According  to  ancient  usage,  the  Swiss  had  a  metropolitan  connection, 
tome  with  Besanqon,  and  others  with  Mentz,  and  of  course  sympathized  with 
these  churches  in  their  tendencies  to  freedom.  The  connection  of  the  former 
portion  in  the  western  part  of  Switzerland  with  the  Gallican  Church,  was 


a)  Orlg.  Doec. :  D.  A.  Z.  1858.  N.  S58.  S68.  278.  279.    Append.  280.  808w    A.  KZ.  1858.  N.  18601. 

5)  **Katholiken,  habt  acbtl  "* 

e)  AlIoeQtkm  «>f  Dec  19 :  D.  A.  Z.  1851  N.  6. 
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broken  off  by  the  revolution.    The  most  important  part  of  the  confederacy 
belonged  to  the  bishopric  of  Constance^  and  had  received  from  that  sonroe 
not  only  an  economical  administration  of  their  affairs,  but'  protection  against 
the  claims  of  the  nuncio  at  Lucerne.    The  people  in  this  part  were  now  en- 
joying much  prosperity  under  the  influence  which  Wessenburg  exerted  for 
the  improvement  of  the  people  and  the  clergy.   -Hence,  when  a  p<ditical 
reaction  took  place  in  1814,  the  nuncio  thought  a  favorable  time  had  come 
for  effecting  a  separation  of  Switzerland  from  Oonstance.    Pleased  with  the 
promise  of  an  independent  national  diocese,  the  Confederates  applied  for  a 
division  at  Rome,  and  in  violation  of  every  canonical  form,  Pius  VII,  hastily 
rent  asunder  a  connection  which  had  exbted  for  a  thousand  years,  (a)    As 
almost  every  canton  was  anxious  to  have  the  national  bishopric  within  its 
bounds,  and  hopes  were  secretly  encouraged  in  each,  the  administration  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs  came  into  the  hands  of  a  vicar-general  appointed  by  the 
pope,  the  Jesuits  got  the  control  of  all  education  in  Freiburg  and  in  the 
Yalais,  and  Switzerland  became  the  headquarters  of  the  hierarchy.    KelUr 
of  Lucerne,  who  about  this  time  swore  that  this  party  should  never  obtaiD 
the  victory  as  long  as  he  continued  a  magistrate,  was  soon  after  found  dead 
in  the  waters  of  the  Beuss  (1816).    After  tedious  intrigues,  it  was  decided 
that  a  few  small  dioceses  should  in  some  instances  be  continued^  and  in  oth- 
ers be  newly  formed  (1828) ;  and  all  of  them,  instead  of  being  placed  under 
an  archbishop,  were  made  directly  dependent  upon  Rome.    This  victory  soon 
became  of  but  little  importance,  in  consequence  of  the  revolution  of  1880. 
In  the  midst  of  many  controversies  between  the  lay  and  the  clerical  author- 
ities, the  cantons  of  the  progressive  party  united  at  Baden  (18348.),  to  effect 
by  common  measures  the  establishment  of  a  national  archbishopric,  or  the 
formation  of  a  German  Metropolitan  connection,  a  powerful  supervision  of 
the  Church  by  the  state,  a  free  national  education,  and  the  appropriation  of 
the  aid  of  the  convents  to  pious  objects  of  general  utility.  (5)    Gregory  XVI. 
condemned  these  articles  adopted  by  the  conference  as  an  attempt  to  subject 
the  Church  to  the  laity ;  (c)  tlie  nuncio  withdrew  from  Lucerne,  and  took  up 
his  residence  at  Schwitz  (Nov.  14,  1885),  and  Catholic  associations  excited 
the  people  against  the  new  constitution  of  the  state.    But  the  Roman  party 
found  in  the  decided  popukr  will  which  had  been  awakened  by  thb  agency 
among  the  Catholic  or  mixed  cantons,  a  pious  but  rude  sovereign,  while  in 
the  overthrown  aristocracy  of  the  reformed  cantons  they  found  an  important 
ally.    The  Catholic  insurrection  in  Pruntrut  (1835)  was  suppressed  by  Berne. 
The  Catholic  clergy  in  Glarus  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
new  constitution,  except  with  a  reservation  in  favor  of  their  ecclesiastical 
obligations,  which  was  finally  allowed  to  them  (1837).  (d)    St.  Gall  unaDi- 
mously  abolished  the  convent  of  Pfaefer  (1838),  the  Catholic  p<^uIatioD 
merely  insisting  that  the  property  of  the  convent  belonged  exclusively  to 
their  charitable  institutions,  {e)    Aargau  undertook  the  administration  of  the 
property  of  its  convents ;  and  when  the  convents  protested  against  socfa  ft 


a)  ArcblT.  t  KG.  vol.  II.  p.  651 ».         h)  Acta  hlit  6ca  188&,  p.  idsB. 

e)  Ibid.  p.  8».         d)  Ibid.  1887.  p.  1258a. 

0)  A.  KZ.  1S83.  N.  45.  A.  Z.  188&  SnppL  N.  217.  Bii  A.  KZ.  1889.  N.  lOL 
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course  as  an  injury  to  themselves,  the  government  replied  that  this  was 
api>arentl7  the  first  step  for  the  abolition  of  convents  which  had  been  goaran- 
tied  in  the  treaty  of  the  leagne  (1887).  (/)  But  an  insurrection  of  the 
Catholic  minority,  in  opposition  to  the  constitution  revised  so  as  to  make  it 
conform  to  the  views  expressed  in  the  articles  of  conference,  was  made  use 
of  as  a  reason  for  taking  possession,  by  a  decree  of  the  great  council  (Jan. 
20,  1841),  of  eight  convents,  especially  of  the  wealthy  monastery  of  Muri, 
which  had  been  founded  by  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  It  was  alleged  that 
these  convents  were  used  as  places  of  rendezvous  for  those  who  were  en- 
gaged in  insurrection,  and  their  revenues  were  now  appropriated  to  objects 
connected  with  education  and  charity,  (g)  The  complaint  and  petition  for 
the  re-establishment  of  the  convents  was  under  discussion  for  a  long  time  in 
the  diet  with  doubtful  success,  until  more  than  twelve  cantons  decLired 
themselves  satisfied  with  the  concessions  made  by  Aargau  for  the  cstablbh- 
ment  of  three  nunneries  (Aug.  31,  1848).  On  the  other  hand.  Lucerne,  at 
the  head  of  those  cantons  favorable  to  Rome,  protested  against  them,  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  an  infraction  of  the  terms  of  the  league.  (A)  For  in 
Lucerne,  at  the  revision  of  the  constitution,  the  Romish  party,  under  the 
influence  of  the  robbery  of  the  convents  of  Aargau,  had  obtmned  the  as- 
cendency (May  1,  1841),  and  the  nuncio  returned  with  great  pomp  (Jan.  22, 
1848).  Switzerland  was  now  divided  into  two  hostile  parties,  distinguished 
by  their  apparently  external,  though  really  internal  affinities  and  antipathies 
of  Jesuitism  and  Radicalism.  In  the  Vahiis^  the  liberals  were  overthrown  at 
Trent  (May  1,  1844)  in  a  sanguinary  battle  by  the  sacerdotal  party,  and  the 
afiairs  of  the  canton  were  then  directed  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  vio- 
tors.  (0  In  Lucerne^  also,  a  majority  of  votes  was  obtained  by  means  of  the 
country  people,  in  favor  of  a  recall  of  the  Jesuits,  and  intrusting  the  theo- 
lo^cal  schools  to  their  instruction,  (k)  The  party  which  had  previously  held 
the  supremacy,  was  now  supported  by  the  voluntary  assistance  of  those 
Catholics  who  were  of  the  same  views,  and  by  Protestants  from  all  the  can- 
tons. This  undisciplined  host  of  volunteers,  which  attempted  to  wrest  Lu- 
cerne from  the  possession  of  the  Jesuits  by  a  single  blow,  were  entirely  dis- 
persed (Dec.  8,  1844,  March  31,  1845)  by  the  army  of  the  original  cantons, 
and  all  domestic  opposition  was  overthrown,  (t)  In  view  of  this  victory,  as 
well  as  of  the  dangers  which  threatened  them.  Lucerne  immediately  con- 
cluded a  military  alliance  with  the  three  original  cantons,  and  with  Valais, 
Freiburg,  and  Zug,  for  mutual  protection  against  invasion  or  internal  commo- 
tion, and  the  allies  then  demanded  in  a  threatening  manner  the  restoration 
of  the  convents  of  Aargau.  {m)     The  liberal  party  demanded  the  general 


/)  AcU  hist  eca  1637.  ii.  ISTm. 

g)  Die  Aaf  liebuDg  d.  Aarg.  Klostcr.  Denkschr.  an  d.  Eidgenosa.  Stunde.  Aaran,  1S41.  4.  (Rbeinw. 
£ep.  vol.  XXXIII.  p.  170.  2M-s.)  BrI.  KZ.  1841.  N.  14. 

h)  Ibid.  1848.  N.  108.  A.  Z.  1848.  N.  173.  247.  207.  884. 

<)  Die  Ereigniaae  Im  WalL  Transl  of  tbe  work:  la  coiitre-r6voL  on  Yalala,  by  Jf,  Barmann^  with 
Introd.  by  L.  SmU,  Zar.  1844.  (a  partisan  pnbl) 

k)  Brl.  KZ.  1844.  N.  98. 1846.  N.  1. 

{)  D.  A.  Zu  1844.  N.  852.  Brl  KZ.  1845.  N.  81.  Das  rotbo  BQohleln  o.  d.  Fretschaarcnzug  Bern. 
184&.         fit)  D.  A.  Z.  1846.  N.  27. 
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expnlsion  of  the  Jesuits  as  indispensable  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, and  after  many  negotiations,  the  diet  declared  ( Jnly  20,  1847)  by  a 
small  m^gority  that  the  separate  alliance  (Sonderbnnd)  was  inconsistent  with 
the  general  confederation,  and  was  therefore  dissolved,  and  that  the  seven  can- 
tons should  be  held  responsible  for  its  continuance,  (n)  To  this  division  into  re- 
ligious parties  was  added,  on  the  one  side,  a  struggle  for  a  more  efficient  unity 
of  the  states,  and  on  the  other,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  sovereign  rights 
of  the  separate  cantons.  Pius  IX.  still  exhorted  them  to  the  cultivation  of 
peace,  (o)  but  he  did  not  venture  on  the  recall  of  the  Jesuits  as  the  measure 
most  likely  to  reconcile  all  parties,  but  it  appeared  probable  that  a  decision 
could  be  attained  only  by  a  civil  and  religious  war.  A  superior  army  was 
called  into  the  field  by  the  diet,  and  the  miraculous  pennies  purchased  from 
the  Jesuits  to  secure  the  immediate  protection  of  the  Virgin  against  the  bul- 
lets of  the  enemy,  (p)  were  found  insufficient.  The  foreign  aid  was  too 
scanty ;  Freiburg  capitulated ;  the  smaU  affair  near  Gislicon  (Nov.  28)  be- 
came as  important  for  the  Protestants  as  that  at  Gappel  once  was  for  the 
opposite  party,  and  all  the  cantons  were  obliged  to  renounce  the  Sonderbnnd, 
and  submit  to  the  diet.  The  Jesuits  universally  had  fled,  and  from  the  pro- 
perty they  left,  the  conquered  cantons  paid  a  part  of  their  quota  for  the 
expenses  of  the  war.  (q)  These  events  produced  an  important  change  in  the 
administration,  for  in  Lucerne,  in  consequence  of  a  revolution  in  public  sen- 
timent, the  party  which  had  for  years  been  trampled  under  foot  now  gained 
the  ascendency,  and  in  Freiburg,  the  faction  which  had  long  governed  merely 
by  the  aid  of  foreign  arms,  was  now  obliged  to  defend  itself  against  a  series 
of  revolutionary  attempts.  In  1848,  Switzerland  availed  itself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, when  Austria  and  France  had  enough  to  do  at  home,  to  form  itself 
into  a  confederacy.  In  the  new  constitution,  was  secured  liberty  of  con- 
science for  all  the  confessions  recognized  by  the  state,  and  equal  rights  for  all 
citizens ;  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  was  excluded  from  the  country,  and  every 
governmental  guarantee  for  the  monasteries  was  withdrawn,  (r)  The  federal 
authorities,  by  a  special  law  respecting  mixed  marriages  (1860),  have  entirely 
divested  them  of  ecclesiastical  restrictions,  have  made  the  education  of  the 
children  dependent  upon  the  will  of  the  father,  and  in  every  instance  have 
permitted  a  Protestant  clergyman  to  solemnize  a  marriage,  when  a  Catholio 
priest  has  refused  to  do  so.  (s)  In  many  cantons,  monasteries  have  been 
either  abolished,  or  condemned  to  die  by  a  gradual  process.  Freiburg,  in 
connection  with  the  four  cantons  in  its  diocese  (Lausanne),  concluded  a  con- 
cordat containing  the  essential  principles  of  the  articles  of  the  Conference 
of  Baden.  (0  Tlie  Bishop  Marilley  sent  forth  secret  and  public  admonitions 
against  the  new  constitution.  When  asked  if  he  would  unconditionally  sub- 
ject himself  to  it,  and  submit  his  public  acts  to  the  approbation  of  the  gov- 
ernment, he  replied  that  he  would  prefer  death  to  such  a  servitude.  ChiUon 
became  once  more  the  prison  of  an  illustrious  captive  (Oct.  29, 1848),  who, 


♦»)  D.  A.  Z.  1845.  N.  87. 1847.  N.  208.  252.  297.  299. 

o)  Ibid.  1847.  N.  808.         p)  Ibid.  1847.  N.  860. 

q)  Ibid-  N.  844         r)  Art.  44-48.  68. 

•)  BrL  KZ.  185a  N.  Sa  bat  oornp.  186L  N.  89.         Q  IMd.  1848.  K.  88. 
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however,  soon  exchanged  his  confinement  for  banishment,  (t/)  The  holy 
father  wept  with  him,  («)  appealed  to  the  federal  law  with  respect  to  freedom 
of  conscience,  to  justify  his  attempt  to  secure  the  independence  of  his  clergy, 
and  protested  against  all  aggressions  since  1847  upon  the  rights  of  the 
Church,  (w)  For  the  sake  of  a  general  reconciliation,  the  Bishop  of  Basle 
recommended  what  had  also  been  proposed  in  a  popular  society,  that  the 
remainder  of  the  debt  for  the  war  of  the  Sonderbund  should  be  paid  by  a 
voluntary  offering,  (ar) 

§  477.    Ireland  and  England, 

IrlMbe  Znrtilnde.  (Bheinw.  Sep.  vol  XIII.  p.  SeSss.  XIV,  68as.)  F.  JI(urUr\  IrL  Zustand.  (TQb. 
Qiuuiatocta.  1840.  H.  4.)  B,  F.  Vogel^  pragm.  Gcsch.  d.  poL  n.  rel  Verh.  zw.  Engl.  n.  Irl.  Lps.  1842. 
S.  Murray^  IreL  and  her  Cliorch.  Lond.  ed.  8.  184&.  8  vols.— 0.  Mfjer^  d.  Propaganda  in  £n^ 
1651. — O.  de  Beaumont,  Plrland  sodale,  politique  et  rellglcuse.  Par.  1S89.  2  \o\i^  [Ireland,  from  the 
Fr«nch  of  Beaumont  hj  Taylor,  Lond.  1840.  2  vol^] — J.  O.  Kohlf  [Travels  In  Ireland,  Orom  the 
Germ.  New  York.  1644.  &    F,  v.  Raumer,  EngL  in  1885.  in  Letters  from  the  Oerm.  Lond.  1886.  8.] 

The  iniquity  of  the  fathers  had  descended  in  the  form  of  a  curse  of  mis- 
ery and  hatred  to  the  sons  both  of  the  spoilers  and  the  spoiled.  The  im- 
portance of  reconciling  seven  millions  of  its  subjects  to  the  state  under  which 
they  lived,  was  fully  acknowledged  by  the  government.  But  the  first  attempt 
which  it  made  to  relieve  them  of  their  burdens,  led  to  an  insurrection  in 
London  (1780).  Every  mitigation  of  their  lot  was  obliged  to  be  carried 
through  Parliament  with  the  utmost  difiSculty,  in  opposition  to  the  selfishness 
of  the  privileged  classes,  and  the  passions  of  the  Protestant  multitude.  The 
Irish  people  were  under  the  direction  of  G^Connell  (1809-47),  a  demagogue, 
bnt  one  who  aimed  at  what  was  indispensable.  By  the  aid  of  the  priests,  he 
kept  the  people  in  a  state  of  tremendous  excitement,  which  he  alone  could 
restrain  within  the  bounds  of  the  law.  The  spirit  of  justice  finally  obtained 
the  victory  in  the  bosoms  of  the  English  nation,  while  the  aristocracy  were 
alarmed  at  the  threatening  state  of  despair  in  which  they  beheld  the  Irish 
people.  Constrained  by  this  necessity,  Wellington  was  able  and  was  obliged 
to  accomplish  what  even  Canning  could  not  cfiect  with  all  the  magic  of  his 
eloquence  in  behalf  of  universal  freedom.  An  act  of  Parliament,  passed  April 
18th,  1829,  presented  a  citizen^s  oath  compatible  with  the  Catholic  faith,  by  tak- 
ing which,  every  Catholic  became  eligible  to  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  with  few 
exceptions  to  all  ofiSoes  in  the  state  and  parish,  (a)  But  a  people  who  lived 
18  tenants  in  their  own  country,  with  a  foreign  hierarchy  and  aristocracy, 
and  in  terror  of  starvation  every  winter,  could  see  only  a  distant  hope  in 
ooDoessions  like  this.  When  they  found  the  fulfilment  of  this  hope  still  de- 
layed, the  whole  nation  entered  into  an  open  conspiracy  (1881),  the  tithes 
were  refused,  and  whoever  dared  to  act  contrary  to  the  known  will  of  the 
people,  was  secretly  tried  and  executed.  The  expense  of  collecting  the  tithes 
was  greater  than  they  were  worth.    The  government  received  extraordinary 

«)  SneU,  vol  IL  2.  p.  509ss.  Der  Terrorismns  im  K.  Frelb.  (Hist  poL  Bll.  1858.  vol  XXXL  p. 
74581.)       «)  BrL  KZ.  1649.  N.  18. 

«o)  Ibid.  1848.  N.  8«.  106. 1851.  N.  28.         e)  Ibid.  1892.  N.  20. 

a)  ITyM,  Hist  of  the  late  dtth.  Assoc  Lond.  1S29.  2  yols.  A,  Tksinery  SammL  wlcht  Actenst 
&  Qewh.  d.  Eouuia  d.  Kath.  in  Engl  Majenoe,  188S. 
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powers  from  Parliament  (1833)  for  putting  down  these  violent  prooeedings, 
and  proposed  to  reform  the  Protestant  Chnroh  of  Ireland.  The  changes  con- 
templated in  this  reform,  were :  the  aholition  of  taxes  for  the  erection  of 
churches ;  the  transfer  of  the  tithes,  with  an  abatement  of  their  amount, 
from  the  tenant  to  the  proprietor ;  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  the 
bishoprics ;  a  tax  upon  all  livings  according  to  their  value,  and  the  abroga- 
tion of  all  sinecures,  (b)  In  the  House  of  Lords,  however,  the  inviolability 
of  the  property  of  the  Church  was  resolutely  maintained.  The  cause  of  free- 
dom in  general  became  identified  with  that  of  justice  for  Ireland.  The  lib- 
eral ministry  was  divided  upon  the  proposition  (May  27th,  1834)  to  apply  the 
surplus  of  ecclesiastical  property  to  objects  of  general  utility  in  the  state, 
under  tlie  direction  of  Parliament  (c)  Even  the  Tory  ministry  under  Sir 
Robert  Peel  acknowledged  the  necessity  of  a  reform,  but  contended  that  it 
should  be  without  depriving  the  Church  of  its  property.  The  tithes  were 
again  collected  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  the  only  son  of  a  widow  was 
shot  down  (Dec.,  1884).  (d)  The  Peel  ministry  retired,  and  then  Russell  carried 
a  proposition  in  the  lower  Uouse  (April  7th,  1835),  (e)  which  required  that  all 
ecclesiastical  property  not  really  needed  for  the  support  of  the  established 
Church,  should  be  applied  to  the  education  of  the  people.  This  principle  of 
appropriation  was  rejected  in  the  upper  House  as  a  robbery  of  the  altar,  and 
a  commencement  of  the  work  of  destroying  the  establishment.  Wlien  the 
Irish  Church  Bill  was  returned  to  the  lower  House,  it  was  so  mutilated,  that 
this  body  preferred  to  leave  every  thing  in  an  alarming  uncertainty  to 
attempting  any  change  then  practicable  (Aug.,  1836).  (/)  Lord  Lyndhurst 
wished  to  know  nothing  of  justice  in  behalf  of  aliens  in  faith,  in  blood,  and 
in  manners,  {g)  The  tithe  bill  was  finally  passed  (Aug.,  1838),  without  the 
dause  for  the  appropriation  of  the  surplus.  It  transferred  the  tithes  in  the 
form  of  a  ground  rent,  with  an  abatement  of  25  per  cent.,  to  the  proprietor 
of  the  soil,  and  the  previous  arrears  were  to  be  paid  from  the  treasury  of  the 
state.  (A)  Even  O^Connell  advocated  this  law,  although  it  was  merely  an 
adjournment  of  the  question  respecting  the  existence  of  a  Protestant  Church 
supported  by  a  Catholic  people.  To  assist  the  people  in  the  work  of  deliver- 
ance by  their  own  exertions,  the  Dominican  Father  Matthew  (since  1840)  has 
excited  a  prodigious  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxi- 
cating drinks,  {i)  and  during  the  spring  of  1843,  O'Connell  was  able  to  collect 
around  himself  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people,  at  what  he  called  his  mon- 
ster meetings.  The  object  of  these  assemblies  was  to  demand  justice  for 
Ireland,  with  threats  that  if  this  were  denied  them,  the  union  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  two  countries  should  be  legally  dissolved,  and  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  should  be  thrown  off  (repeal).  For  language  used  on  these 
occasions,  he  was  sent  to  prison  by  the  House  of  Lords,  but  Ireland  was  no 
less  governed  by  him  In  his  confinement  than  before.    The  ministry  of  Sir 


b)  A.  KZ.  1883.  N.  Sa  48.  A,  Z.  1S34.  N.  220.  229. 
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Robert  Peel  introduced  the  Legacy  Bill,  which  allowed  the  Catholic  Ohorch, 
with  the  exception  of  the  monastic  orders,  to  acquire  property  in  its  own 
name,  (k)  and  carried  through  an  act  for  bestowing  a  splendid  endowment 
on  the  seminary  at  Maynooth,  for  the  education  of  the  Catholic  clergy 
(1845).  (I)  A  system  of  common  schools  supported  by  government,  but  care- 
fully avoiding  aU  distinction  of  churches,  had  been  some  time  before  (1884) 
established,  and  now  four  royal  colleges  were  founded  by  Parliament  (1847) 
for  higher  education,  but  no  provision  was  made  for  religious  instruction, 
each  sect  being  left  to  secure  its  own  foundation  for  that  purpose  by  volun- 
tary efforts.  The  opinions  of  the  Irish  episcopacy  were  divided  respecting 
these  schools,  but  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  excited  the  prejudices  of  the 
pope  against  them  on  account  of  their  destitution  of  religion,  and  they  were 
rejected  (1851).  (m)  Even  the  proposition  of  the  government,  after  having 
abolished  the  last  of  the  old  penal  laws  against  Catholic  worship,  (n)  to  grant 
a  salary  to  their  prelates,  on  condition  that  it  should  have  a  right  to  an  influ- 
ence in  their  election,  was  declined.  Emigration  to  the  New  World  since 
the  last  famine  has  entirely  removed  the  surplus  population  from  the  coun- 
try. The  real  estate  of  the  great  landholders,  which  had  been  brought  to  a 
public  sale  in  consequence  of  enormous  poor  rates,  came  to  a  considerable 
extent  into  the  hands  of  a  Protestant  middle  class.  A  mission  of  a  hundred 
preachers,  belonging  to  different  Protestant  sects  from  London,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1853,  and  preaching  in  the  streets  as  in  a  heathen  country,  was  the 
occasion  of  more  offence  than  of  edification  to  the  people,  (o)  But  some  per- 
manent missions  have  labored  during  the  last  ten  years  with  no  inconsidera- 
ble success,  by  scriptural  instruction  from  house  to  house,  by  the  distribution 
of  tracts,  and  by  schools  in  different  sections  of  the  country ;  although,  in 
consequence  of  their  supply  of  food  and  work  to  a  hungry  people,  the  con- 
verts were  stigmatized  as  soup-eaters  by  the  Catholic  population,  and  many, 
whose  consciences  had  not  been  carried,  returned  after  a  plentifiQ  harvest,  or 
when  dying,  to  the  Church  of  their  fathers,  (p)  The  hopes  of  the  Catholics 
in  England  were  much  awakened  in  consequence  of  the  ecclesiastical  stand- 
ing of  some  Puseyites  who  went  over  to  them,  and  the  popular  basis  supplied 
by  immigrants  from  Ireland,  for  the  number  of  these  converts  was  for  oppo- 
site reasons  much  exaggerated  by  Protestant  and  Catholic  public  journals. 
Relying  upon  such  hopes,  Pius  IX.  once  more  took  possession,  as  it  were,  of 
this  lost  territory,  by  appointing,  instead  of  the  four  apostolical  vicariates 
which  had  previously  governed  the  English  Catholics,  a  complete  episcopal 
hierarchy  for  all  England  (Sept.  29,  1860),  under  Cardinal  Wiseman^  the 
learned  and  ingenious  defender  of  his  Church,  as  the  Archbishop  of  West- 
minster, (q)  and  contributions  were  invited  for  the  erection  of  a  splendid 
church  of  St.  Peter  in  the  very  heart  of  London,  (r)  Parliament  could  not 
but  yield  to  the  indignation  of  the  Protestant  community  produced  by  this 

*)  D.  A.  Z.  1S45.  N  11. 14.         t)  A.KZ.  1S45.  N.  82. 
m)  A.  T).  Z.  1847.  N.  809.    Synod  of  Thurlea:  Brl  KZ.  185a  N.  80.  85. 
ft)  Brl.  KZ.  1847.  N.  2a         o>  A.  KZu  1858.  N.  164. 

p)  Against  one-Klded  Prot  aocounU,  bnt  still  not  leas  one-sidod  Itself:  Hist  poL  BIL  1868.  toL 
XXXII.  H.  6.  comp.  Ev.  KZ.  1852  N.  W.   BrL  KZ.  1858.  N.  10. 
q)  Brl.  KZ.  1850.  N.  90.  r)  Ibid.  1851.  N.  55. 
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proceeding,  («)  bnt  it  was  difficult  to  devise  any  legal  measure  against  the 
papal  aggression  which  would  not  apply  equally  to  Ireland.  After  a  pro- 
tracted contest,  however,  the  matter  was  terminated  by  the  adoption  of  Rus- 
sell's proposition  (1851),  providing  that  all  papal  edicts,  and  all  jurisdictions, 
rank  or  titles  created  by  them  in  the  United  Kingdom,  should  be  null  and 
void ;  that  every  person  who,  without  legal  authority,  accepted  of  any  eccle- 
siastical titie  derived  fi*om  the  name  of  any  place  in  the  kingdom,  should  be 
fined  one  hundred  pounds  for  every  instance  in  which  he  should  make  use  of 
it,  and  that  complaints  might  be  received  fh)m  any  private  individual  with 
respect  to  ofiences  of  this  nature,  (t)  A  serious  difficulty,  however,  appears 
to  have  been  discovered  in  the  way  of  substantiating  such  a  charge,  (u) 

§  478.    Forma  of  Catholicism, 

The  special  friends  of  the  Roman  Curia  and  of  the  bishops  have  become 
more  decidedly  opposed  to  one  another,  under  the  name  of  Ultramontanistt 
and  Liherah,  The  former  defend  the  infallibility  of  the  pope,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  improving  the  Church,  by  planting  themselves  on  the  ground 
of  established  usages,  and  of  the  necessity  of  an  external  universal  authority. 
This  Romish  Catholicism  was  not  long  since  popular  among  the  lower  classes 
in  Spain,  and  was  there  embraced  with  all  the  earnestness  and  energy  of  the 
national  character.  But  in  consequence  of  the  festivals  of  the  inquisition, 
and  the  political  parties  of  the  day,  it  there  assumed  a  gloomy  and  passion- 
ate character.  It  appeared  in  the  most  harmless  form,  until  the  revolution,  in 
Italy,  especially  in  the  south,  where  even  the  personal  ridicule  heaped  upon 
the  hierarchy,  and  the  more  dangerous  opposition  of  the  commercial  inter- 
ests, were  not  generally  prejudicial  to  the  ecclesiastical  system.  The  seusu- 
ous  form  of  a  system  of  saint-worship  was  there  a  matter  of  necessity. 
Illuminations,  rockets,  and  the  roar  of  cannons,  form  necessary  parts  of 
divine  worship,  and  the  miracles  must  annually  be  repeated  at  the  joyful 
festivals.  The  Epistle  of  the  Virgin  Mary  to  the  people  of  Messina  must  bo 
read,  (a)  the  domestic  animals  must  be  sprinkled  with  holy  water  under  the 
direction  of  St.  Anthony,  (h)  and  the  lambs  from  whose  wool  the  pallium  is 
woven,  must  receive  a  benediction  at  the  altar  of  St.  Agnes.  Every  thing  is 
there  connected  with  some  joyous  festival,  and  Mary^s  tears  are  regarded  as 
at  least  equally  efficacious  in  the  work  of  atonement  with  the  blood  of 
Christ.  The  Church  has  not  done  much  for  the  intellectual  improvement  and 
morals  of  the  people,  but  it  has  kept  up  a  certain  kind  of  discipline,  pro- 
tected cheerful  and  pleasant  customs,  and  never  repressed  the  natural  talents 
of  this  highly  intellectual  people.  The  clergy,  with  their  officious  but  pleas- 
ant inefficiency,  are  only  the  culminating  points  of  the  popular  life,  and  as 
long  as  they  are  undisturbed,  they  are  kindly  disposed.  But  in  Germany  and 
France,  where  this  party,  as  a  peculior  section  of  Catholicism,  has  been  made 

•)  BrL  KZ.  I860.  N.  »28.  94  lOU 

0  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act:   BrL  KZ.  1851.  N.  Mi  «)  Ibli  N.  Ta 

a)  Deutiche  Zeitschr.  f.  chr.  WIsa.  1852.  N.  49. 

h)  A.  KZ.  1S2S.  N.  192.    The  matter  was  pretty  mach  aa  it  is  there  related,  altbougfa  I  saw  noth- 
ing "  blasphemous  **  In  IL 
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to  feel  that  the  spirit  of  the  times  is  fatal  to  its  interests,  it  has  come  into 
conl3ict  with  every  kind  of  intellectual  freedom,  and  every  where  is  abhorred 
by  the  friends  of  liberty.  Hence  the  Ultramontanists  look  with  horror  npon 
all  nniversities,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  philosophical  studies,  and  the  read- 
ing of  the  Scriptures,  and  they  often  intentionally  encourage  superstition,  or 
at  least  mere  excitements  of  the  fancy,  {f^)  In  consequence  of  old  traditions, 
much  impaired  however  by  modern  intelligence,  Bavaria  became  the  prin- 
cipal home  of  this  enthusiasm,  and  after  1888,  its  ministry  fell  completely  under 
its  swny.  The  mild  earnestness  of  the  dying  Bishop  Schwaebl,  and  of  the  king 
himself,  was  sometimes  indeed  aroused  against  the  rigid  Ultramontanism  of 
this  ministry,  when  its  zeal  against  every  thing  of  a  Protestant  nature  did 
violence  to  their  feelings,  but  it  was  not  till  1847  that  it  was  overthrown  by 
a  travelling  danseuse.  (d)  The  Liberals  possessed  much  influence  in  conse- 
quence of  the  education  which  the  clergy  of  Germany  received  at  universi- 
ties where  Protestants  and  Catholics  were  taught  together,  the  protection  of 
the  governments,  and  the  total  disinclination  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  to  all 
forms  of  mental  slavery.  They  demanded  that  public  worship  should  be 
conducted  in  the  language  of  the  people ;  that  the  Scriptures  should  be  freely 
circulated ;  that  instead  of  inculcating  dependence  upon  mere  outward  forms, 
the  education  of  the  people  should  receive  a  spiritual  tendency ;  and  that 
national  churches  and  synods  might  be  so  constituted,  that  the  rights  of  the 
pope  might  remain  merely  honorary,  or  definitely  determined  by  the  consti- 
tution. Such  views  were  sometimes  expressed  only  in  literary  works,  and 
sometimes  through  petitions  and  associations.  From  Silesia,  they  generally 
came  ccmnected  with  disclosures  of  all  kinds  of  abuses,  by  the  learned 
brothers  Theiner^  the  theologian  and  the  canonist,  (e)  The  principal  object 
against  which  almost  every  kind  of  disposition  and  plan  was  directed,  was 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  Petitions  for  its  abolition  have  been  presented  to 
the  episcopal  authorities  by  pastors  in  Silesia  (1826),  and  associations  have 
been  formed  against  it  in  Southern  Germany  (1830).  These  efforts,  however, 
have  been  sternly  repelled  by  the  bishops  and  by  the  government  of  Wurtem- 
berg.  (/)  The  chambers  of  Southern  Germany  (since  1824),  to  whom  ad- 
dresses on  this  subject  were  sent  up,  declared  that  they  had  no  jurisdiction 
in  the  case ;  until  finally  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  Baden  recommended  that 
the  government  (1831)  should  adopt  suitable  measures  for  the  abolition  of  the 
law  relating  to  celibacy.  (^)    In  France,  priests  were  married  who  had  pre- 

c)  Mlracnlous  Medals :  PJUinz^  d.  rel.  L.  in  Frankr.  p.  222.  On  the  other  side :  Acta  hist  eoa 
1887.  p.  814.    8.  Benedicts  pence:  D.  A.  Z.  1847.  N.  120.  comp.  %  4S0. 

d)  &  Sugenheim,  Baierns  K.-  a.  VoIks-ZustSnde,  Oiesa.  1842.  Brl.  EZ.  1841.  N.  22.  41. 47.  6Ci. 
184Bu  N.  82.   D.  A.  Z.  1846.  N.  IS.    A.  KZ.  1847.  N.  40. 

0)  U.  Amman,  Bestreb.  d.  Ilocliscliule  Freiburg  im  Kliechte.  Freib.  1882-8.  2  Beitr.  (  WMaen- 
berg,)  Die  deutoche  K.  (Zur)  1815.  Fets^r,  Deutschl.  a.  Horn.  Frkfl  1830.  Kopp,  d.  kath.  K.  im 
19.  Jhh.  Mentz.  1880.  Mersy,  sind  Eefurmcn  in  d.  kath.  K.  nothwendig?  Beantw.  v.  d.  Pastoral- 
confer,  zn  Offcnbarg.  1882.  2  cd.  verm,  dtirch  Bcleucht  des  darauf  erfolgten  Erlas^es  dee  erzb.  Ordi- 
naiiat&  Offenb.  1888.  {Ant  u.  Aug.  ThHner,)  Die  kath.  K.  Schles.  Altenb.  1826.  and  often,  comp 
Ant  TKeineTy  ref.  Bestreb.  in  d.  kath.  K.  Altenb.  1846.  P.  2.  p.  66ss.— i^  B,  Uafm^  Mohler  n.  Wes- 
senb.  a  Strengkirchllchk.  u.  Liberalism.  Ulm.  1842. 

/)  Enter  Bieg  des  Lichtcs  u.  d.  Fln^temlss.  Han.  1826.  Merkw.  Umlaoftchr.  d.  Fnrstbiffch.  v. 
Bred.  Han.  1827.  Ueber  d.  Bildang  e.  Vereins  f.  d.  kircbl.  Anfheb.  d.  C  'ibatges  Ulro.  1881.  A.  KZ. 
1881.  N.  7a  124  174.  19a       g)  A.  KZ.  1828.  N.  7a  108.-1881.  N.  174a.  181.  188. 1882.  N.  a  147. 
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vionsly  taken  the  vow.  The  French  courts  declared^  that  even  the  marriage 
of  priests  who  had  given  np  the  duties  of  their  office  was  invalid.  (A)  The 
Liberals,  in  some  instances  as  Protestant  Catholics,  were  the  first  who  took 
part  in  Protestant  literature  and  science.  As  Febronins  had  assailed  and 
shaken  the  fundamental  principles  of  ecclesiastical  law,  Blnu  also  undermined 
the  principles  of  ecclesiastical  faith.  (<)  In  place  of  the  only  saving  Church, 
he  wished  to  substitute  the  only  saving  religion  found  in  every  pious  lieart.  (k) 
Others  labored  with  honest  intentions  in  behalf  of  Catholicism.  Instead  of 
the  religion  of  the  monks  and  the  virtues  of  the  saints,  WerhmeUter  (d.  18SS), 
who  had  acquired  an  education  of  an  entirely  Protestant  character  in  the 
Benedictine  convent,  held  up  the  religion  of  the  gospel  and  the  moral  system 
which  Gellert  had  taught.  (/)  IlivBcher  presented  the  simple  faith  of  the 
Bible,  in  contrast  with  the  scholastic  system  of  the  Church,  but  he  submitted 
to  the  papal  judgment  upon  his  treatise  for  the  reconciliation  of  the  Catholic 
Cliurch  with  the  science  of  the  present  day.  (m)  Hug  vied  with  the  Protes- 
tant theologians  in  ingenious  investigations  with  regard  to  the  canon  of  the 
New  Testament,  (n)  and  Scholz  turned  attention  once  more  to  the  manuscripts 
which  had  been  recently  obtained  from  Constantinople,  (o)  Occupying  an 
intermediate  position  between  the  Romish  and  the  Liberal  form  of  Catho- 
licism, inclining  sometimes  toward  the  first  and  sometimes  toward  the  latter, 
according  to  the  personal  preferences,  (p)  the  position,  or  the  sincerity  of  the 
individual,  an  Id<;al  school  began  to  make  its  appearance,  which  pointed  out 
the  religious  ideas  involved  in  the  Catholic  dogmas  and  usages,  and  endeav- 
ored to  reconcile  Catholicism  with  modern  science  and  improvements,  (q)  It 
proceeded  from  France  in  the  form  of  a  poetic  and  artistic  glorification  of 
the  Church  (§  444).  German  philosophy  was,  sometimes  in  the  spirit  of 
faith,  and  sometimes  in  the  allegorical  strain,  incorporated  with  the  Catholic 
doctrines,  (r)  Gorres  (b.  1776),  who  possessed  powerftil  original  talents,  and 
united  with  them  a  poetical  and  philosophical  temperament,  attempted,  with- 
out regard  to  historical  truth,  once  more  to  conjure  up  the  spirits  of  the  mid- 
dle ages.  Wherever  a  thorough  theological  discipline  was  permitted,  this 
Catholicism  vindicated  itself  by  showing  what  the  Church  had  been  to  past 
ages,  and  what  it  always  may  be  to  the  human  mind.    In  Germany,  this  ten- 
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p)  nwhimtr,  Briefe  (L  Rel.  u.  Polltlk.  Lpa.  lB2a  Kdhler,  Bcltr.  z.  d.  Verauchen,  den  KatL  a 
idealbiren.  Kngab.  182a   A.  KZ.  1882.  N.  155. 

q)  P.  R.  Zimmer,  pbll.  EeHgionaL  Landsh.  1805.  O.  Jf.  KUin^  Darst  d.  phil.  Rel  n.  SIttanl. 
Bamb.  1S18.  F.  Bander,  specuL  Dogmat  Stuttg.  1828«.  2  P.  F.  A.  Staudenmaier,  EaejkL  d. 
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r)  Page  56.  &  111.    SymboUk.  Mayence.  1882.  ed.  4  1885.    T&b.  Qoartalach.  188&  H.  8L 
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dency  was  represented  by  Moehler  (1796-1888),  who  had  been  aroused  by 
Schleiermacher,  and  at  one  time  had  been  pervaded  by  enthusiasm  in  behalf 
of  free  investigation,  but  gradually  he  had  been  mastered  by  the  mtgesty  of 
his  Church,  and  now  infused  a  confiding  spirit  once  more  into  the  department 
of  science.  In  France,  since  Lamennais  has  retired  from  the  public  scene, 
its  principal  representative  has  been  Bautain^  who  learned  to  distrust  his 
reason  in  the  school  of  Kant,  until  he  was  prepared  to  surrender  himself  to 
the  direction  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  ecclesiastical  tradition,  the  infinite 
nature  of  whose  principles  was  unfolded  and  evinced  by  their  power  in  the 
human  heart.  In  opposition  to  him,  the  Bishop  of  Strasburg  defended  simply 
scholastic  reason  (since  1884).  («)  G anther  wished  to  substitute  for  the  hea- 
thenish philosophy  of  the  scholastics  and  the  ecclesiastical  fathers,  a  Chris- 
tian philosophy,  whose  mystical  and  profound  spirit  would  play  about  its 
rational  nature  in  the  manner  of  Jacob  Boehme,  like  an  aurora  borealis  or 
an  ignis  fatuns,  and  might  be  regarded  as  the  equal  sister  of  the  system  of 
&ith  found  in  those  established  doctrines  of  the  Church  which  always  ap- 
proach nearest  to  the  truth.  But  this  "  Romish  Court  Philosophy  "  of  Treves 
was  forbidden  by  an  order  from  Rome  (1852),  and  was  threatened  by  German 
denunciations  from  the  same  quarter.  (Q  The  same  disposition  and  views 
which  originated  and  sustained  an  old  orthodoxy  in  the  Protestant  Church, 
were  here  also  favorable  to  the  Roman  Jesuitic  Catholicism ;  and  now  when 
the  hierarchy,  with  its  extensive  possessions,  had  lost  also  its  splendid  posi- 
tion, it  received,  instead  of  the  distinguished  worldly  prelates  it  formerly  pos- 
sessed, and  who  often  opposed  the  pope,  were  very  independent,  and  were 
restrained  only  by  their  political  position,  a  class  of  bishops  whose  personal 
characters  were  eminent,  who  were  entirely  dependent  upon  Rome,  and  who 
used  the  unbroken  power  of  the  episcopacy  to  educate  a  clergy  of  a  similar 
spirit.  The  literary  confiicts  of  these  three  parties  were  especially  exhibited 
in  the  German  periodicals,  (u)  since  in  countries  where  every  Church  was 
protected  by  law,  the  privileges  of  the  Catholic  Church  were  suflSciently 
upheld  by  a  censorship  of  the  press  and  deposition  from  ofiice.  Rome  did 
not  prove  itself  the  seat  of  any  very  extraordinary  theological  learning,  and 
wherever  it  allowed  itself  to  be  drawn  into  literary  controversy,  it  interfered 
by  means  of  rather  rough  weapons,  (r)  Still  even  the  pope  prohibited  only 
the  reading  of  certain  books,  and  exhorted  all  to  collect  their  energies  against 

•)  Btiutain :  de  IVnsefgnement  de  1a  phil  en  France.  Strasbw  1888.  Phil,  dn  Chrifttisnisme.  Str. 
1885i— Acta  hist  eoc.  1885.  i^  SOfisa.  1887.  {x  GSaa.  C  F.  J&nge,  L.  Bant  (Zeitschr.  C  hist  Th  1887. 
Tol.  VIL  IX  2.)  Brl.  KZ.  1842.  N.  8& 

0  A.  Oiinther:  Vorachale  z.  spec  Th.  Vlen.  (18288.)  1848.  2  vols.  Der  leUte  Symbollker.  Wfxu 
1881  and  Pahtd:  Jannskopfo.  Vien.  1884.  and  Veith,  Phil.  TaMhenb.  Yien.  1849s.— OMcAin^rtfr,  d. 
cbr.  PhiL  vertheidigt  Munich.  1853.  F.  J.  CUmena,  d.  spec.  Th.  G&nthera.  C«>log.  1S58.  Brl  KZ. 
1852.  N.  61. 

If)  1.  Kirchenflrennd  hy  Benkcrt,  Athanafda,  d.  Katholik  hj  Weia.  kath.  Lit  Z.  by  Ken,  Lnzemer 
KZ.,  Sfon,  hist  pol.  Bl&tter,  by  PhilippOt  J.  Oiirres,  J.  R  Jiirg,  dcatsche  (Kiilner)  Volkshalle.  8. 
Freim.  Blatter  Q.  TheoL  n.  Kirchenth.,  by  Pflanz,  kan.  WSchter  by  A.  M  filler,  constit  K.  Z.  by 
Lercbeom filler,  Stimmen  a.  d.  kath.  K  Deotschl.  8.  Tfib.  theol.  Quartalschrlft,  Zeitach.  1  d.  Erzb. 
FrelborK,  K.  Z.  by  Sengler,  Jahrbb.  f.  Theol.  u.  PhiL 

«)  Brrtun,  d.  Lehren  d.  Hermeslantsmos  gatfehelasen  n.  die  entgegensteh.  Anslchten  verworfen 
T.  d.  Bisehof  ▼.  Stramb.  nebst  e.  Breve  Greg.  XVL  Bonn.  1885.  F.  Baadsr^  fL  d.  Emandp.  d. 
KattMU&  T.  d.  rOm.  DIetator.  N&rab.  1889. 
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those  who  for  selfish  ends,  but  under  the  pretence  of  reform,  hftd  conspired 
against  ecclesiastical  and  divine  rights,  (to)  A  few  were  wise  enough  to  be- 
come reconciled  in  a  proper  manner ;  others  did  not  return  until  they  were 
obliged  to  do  so  as  penitent  forlorn  children,  and  still  others  fell  out  entirely 
with  the  Church,  (x)  The  Great  Union  of  127  Catholics  at  Dresden  (1831) 
declared  that  the  gospel,  explained  by  the  light  of  reason  and  of  the  age, 
was  the  only  rule  of  their  faith,  and  among  their  festivals  they  reckoned  one 
for  the  Sun,  but  none  for  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  On  the  other  hand, 
Carovi  insisted  upon  the  literal  acceptance  of  the  ordinary  doctrines,  drove 
Cathulicism  back  to  its  principle  of  an  infallibility  by  which  alone  men  could 
be  saved,  and  then  tormented  himself  and  others  by  practical  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  it.  iy)  The  Abbe  Ilelaen  of  Brussels,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Cath- 
olic apostolic  Church,  exhorted  men  to  turn  from  the  Roman  Antichxist  to 
Christ,  but  it  was  not  long  before  he  died,  abandoned  by  all,  and  with  no 
confidence  even  in  himself  (1842).  (z) 

§  479.     German  Cutholicism, 

Edain  Bauer^  Gesch.  d.  deutsch-kath.  K.  McIm.  184fi.  W.  A.  Lampadtua^  d.  deutsch-kath.  Be* 
weg.  Lps.  1840.— Kath.  KEoform,  Monatschr.  ed.  by  A.  Maw.  MOUer^  Brl  a.  lS45i  FQr  freies  reL 
Leben.  M«teria1i«n  x.  Ge«ch.  n.  Fortbild.  d.  cbr.  Gemeindcn  Insb.  d.  Areien  kath.  ed.  hy  T.  Ifn/HMt^ 
Ur  and  F.  Kampe,  B»l.  &.  184S.  Literary  Gen.  View :  by  Ilase  and  Schwarz:  Jen,  A.  L.  Z.  164&  N. 
131.  1S3.  221.  2SS.  299s5.  1847.  N.  53(f6.  1S48.  N.  ISTss.  {Sanil  Laing,  Notes  on  tbc  Ube,  Ac  of  the 
Gorni.  Catli.  Chh.  Lend.  1845.  Gf.rtinu»^  Miwion  of  the  Ger.  Catholics,  transl.  from  Germ.  Lood. 
1846.    DnbL  Univ.  Mag.  (in  Eclectic  Mag.  Jan.  1846.)  Oct  1S45.  art  on  Genn.  Cath.  Chb,] 

The  Prussian   ecclesiastical  controversy  was  finally  celebrated  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Treves  (Aug.,  Oct.,  1844),  by  the  festival  of  the  seamless  coat 
of  Christ  (§  200).    More  than  a  million  of  people  went  thither  to  adore  this 
garment  of  our  divine  Lord ;  and  when  the  grand  niece  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Cologne  had  experienced  a  partial  cure  there,  thousands  mode  trial  of  its 
miraculous  power,  with  a  few  instances  of  apparent  success,  (a)    The  rcgoic- 
ings  occasioned  by  this  pilgrimage  (/>)  were  in  some  degree  disturbed  by  a  letter 
from  Lauraliutte  against  the  idolatrous  festival  at  Treves,  and  addressed  to 
the  resident  bishop  as  the  Tetzel  of  the  nineteenth  century,  (c)    Tlie  Tigoroos 
and  bold  tone,  and  the  signature  of  a  Catholic  priest  which  this  letter  exhib- 
ited, made  it  a  standard  at  which  both  friends  and  enemies  directed  their 
attention.    The  writer  of  it  was  John  Eonge  (b.  1813),  a  chaplain  who  had 
been  suspended  for  disobedience,  and  excommunicated  by  the  episcopal  au- 


tr)  Gcgen  OiTenburg  v.  4.  Oct  1888:  A.  KZ.  1884  N.  174. 

or)  Cbr.  Fuchs:  8chweiz  Kepublikaner,  1834.  N.  78.  (comp.  Alois  Fncbs  CL  a.  Saspenalougeicb. 
m.  Actcnstuoken.  Kappersw.  1S83.)  Atig.  Theiner^  Qcsch.  d.  gei?tl.  Bildangsanatalten.  MaycAee^ 
1S05.  A.  KZ.  1S35.  N.  2ds.  C.  A.  e.  Reiddin-Meldegg :  A.  KZ.  1882.  N.  59.  Fischer:  Brl  KZ. 
1S41.  N.  15. 

y)  Die  pros.s5  Einb.  d.  127  antinim.  Katb.  Lps.  1881.  A.  KZ.  1832.  N.  6.  J.  W.  Otrori,  d 
alk'insoL  K.  Frkf.  182ft.  Die  Ictzten  Dinge  d.  rum.  Kath.  Lpsi  1832.  Rum.  KAthulia  in  d.  PapstBtadL 
Lpe.  1851. 

t)  Ev.  KZ.  1S38.  N.  101.    Brl.  KZ.  1843.  N.  11. 

a)  J.  Marsr,  d.  AosstelL  d.  b.  Rocks.  Treves.  1846.  [John  Ronge,  or  the  Holy  Coat  of  Treriii 
New  York.  1S45.  1&]  V.  Jlansen^  actenmasa.  Darst  wunderb.  Hcilungea  b.  Auast  d.  h.  Roekl. 
Treves.  1845. 

h)  J.  r.  Gdrres,  d.  Wallt  v.  Trier.  Regensb.  1846. 

r)  At  first  in  Uie  Sficbslsche  Yaterlands  Bl&tter,  of  Oct  16, 1844 
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ihoiities  at  Breslan.  After  these  proceedings  against  him,  he  had  published 
at  Breslan  some  polemical  writings  against  Romish  abominations,  and  in  favor 
of  the  establishment  of  a  German  national  Chnrch.  His  style  was  rather 
declamatory,  but  his  sentiments  had  all  the  pathos  of  a  decided  convic- 
tion, (d)  In  SchneidemQhl,  a  town  belonging  to  Prussian  Poland,  the  vicar 
John  Czerski  (b.  1818)  had  been  suspended  because  he  would  not  renounce 
a  young  Polish  lady  to  whom  he  was  attached.  He  however  now  gave 
notice  (Aug.  22,  1844)  that  he  would  hold  no  further  connection  with  the 
Roman  court  Church ;  and  without  renouncing  his  Catholic  priesthood,  he 
proceeded,  with  some  members  of  his  congregation  who  believed  as  ho  did, 
to  establish  what  he  called  a  Christian  apostolic  Catholic  congregation.  («) 
On  the  plan  of  this  congregation,  many  Catholics  dissatisfied  with  their 
Church  collected  around  Ronge  at  Breslan,  as  Christian  Catholic  congrega- 
tions (March  9,  1846).  (/)  Persons  of  similar  sentiments  in  nearly  twenty 
of  the  towns  of  Northern  Germany  presented  addresses  of  concurrence  to 
Ronge,  and  united  together  as  German  Catholic  congregations.  They  were 
agreed  in  their  opposition  to  the  Roman  Church,  against  which  the  Reforma- 
tion had  protested  from  the  very  first,  so  far  as  to  demand  a  free  use  of  the 
Scriptures  and  an  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Church  by  the  congre- 
gation. But  those  congregations  which  were  established  by  Czerski  firmly 
adhered  not  only  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  old  ecclesiastical  ortho- 
dozy,  but  to  some  institutions  peculiarly  Romish  in  their  origin,  while  those 
which  proceeded  from  Broslau  were  of  a  rationalist  tendency.  To  give  unity 
to  this  Church,  without  much  previous  concert,  a  council  was  held  at  Leip- 
sic  on  Easter,  1845,  at  which  deputies  appeared  from  fifteen  congregations, 
and  provided  especially  for  the  liturgy  to  be  used,  and  the  general  order  of 
the  societies.  The  papal  hierarchy  was  unconditionally  renounced,  and  the 
Holy  Scriptures  were  recognized  as  the  foundation  of  a  faith  which  must  be 
modified  by  the  spirit  of  each  successive  age,  and  explained  and  compre- 
hended by  a  reason  pervaded  by  the  general  Christian  idea.  Nothing  was 
retained  of  the  second  article  of  the  modernized  Apostles*  Creed  except  a 
declaration  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  our  Saviour,  and  a  special  stress  was 
laid  upon  works  of  love  as  the  true  evidence  of  faith,  (g)  Czerski  consented 
to  this  triumph  of  the  Breslau  party,  as  the  particulars  of  the  creed  were 
left  to  the  free  choice  of  each  congregation ;  but  at  home  he  adopted  a  con- 
fession which  embraced  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  the  Apos- 
tles* Creed,  and  renounced  the  companions  of  the  Leipsio  confession  as  the 
worshippers  of  reason  and  the  enemies  of  Christ.  (A)  During  two  tours 
which  Ronge  took  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Switzerland,  he  founded  many 
congregations.    A  few  attacks  were  then  made  upon  him,  but  generally  he 

<0  An  d.  nledere  kath.  Gcistllchk.  Jena.  1845.  An  d.  kath.  Lehrer.  Altenb.  1845.  Bechtfertig: 
I^w.  ISiS.    An  meine  Olaubcn.^cnossen  u.  Mltburger.  Altcnb.  1845. 

«)  Sechtfert  mclncs  Abfalles  v.  d.  rijzn.  Hof  kirche.  Bromb.  1845.  OflTenes  Qlaubensbek.  d.  cbr.  a|k. 
kath.  K.  zu  Schneidem.  Danz.  1S45. 

/)  Dfe  cliristkath.  Gemeinde  za  Breslan.  BresL  8  ed.  1845. 

g)  Die  erste  allg.  KVemmml.  d.  deutscb-kath.  K.  za  Leipsic,  ed.  by  R.  Rum  and  F,  fVigard^ 
Ips.  184!k    [A  day  with  Ronge.  Dabl.  Univ.  Mag.  (in  EelecUo  Mag.  April  1846.)  Jan.  1846.1 

A)  Otenki,  Sendacbr.  an  alle  chr.  apost  katb.  Qemeinden.  Landab.  1845. 
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Wis  oomplimented  along  his  Journey  with  public  dinners,  as  if  he  were  a 
second  Luther,  (i)  Gzerski,  whose  believing  tendencies  fonnd  acknowledg- 
ment only  in  a  much  more  limited  sphere,  and  even  there  came  sometimes 
unpleasantly  in  contact  with  some  of  Ronge's  adherents,  (k)  was  induced,  at 
a  conference  assembled  at  Rawicz  (Feb.  3,  1846),  to  acknowledge  his  other 
feUow-combatanfcs  as  brethren.  This  he  did  notwithstanding  his  undeviating 
and  cordial  adherence  to  the  standard  of  the  unabridged  apostolic  Creed,  on 
the  ground  that  it  might  tend  to  confirm  religion  to  recognize  the  common 
basis  on  which  their  faith  rested,  and  with  the  hope  that  they  might  recog- 
niie  each  other  again  as  brethren.  (I)  The  congregations  which  acted  on 
these  views  at  a  synod  convened  at  Schneidemahl  (July,  1846),  adopted  a 
simple  biblical  confession,  with  the  concession  that  the  old  Apostles^  Greed 
might  be  used  in  the  churches  and  schools,  although  they  acknowledge  that 
it  contains  some  historical  matters  c^  minor  importance  for  the  Ohristaan 
heart,  {m)  In  England,  a  short  time  after  this,  Gzerski  himself  avowed  that 
hb  views  on  this  point  had  been  radically  changed,  (n)  but  the  only  congre- 
gation which  thoroughly  represents  his  theological  system,  is  one  which  has 
been  collected  at  Berlin  for  the  very  purpose  of  a  protest,  and  which  has  even 
gone  beyond  his  exclusive  position,  (o)  Rouge,  on  the  other  hand,  anxions 
to  ennoble  Christianity,  and  exalt  it  to  a  complete  religion  of  humanity,  has 
shown  himself  inclined  to  unite  with  the  free  Protestant  congregations 
(§  467).  (;>)  The  proposal  for  such  a  union,  however,  was  quietly  laid  aside, 
when  it  was  made  in  the  two  ecclemastical  assemblies  held  in  Berlin  at  Whit- 
suntide, 1847,  representing  a  hundred  and  fifty-one  congregations,  and 
thoroughly  adhering  to  the  Leipsic  resolutions,  (g)  German  Catholicism  has 
carried  out  its  forms  of  public  worship  and  its  constitution  in  smaller  synodal 
associations,  (r)  the  former  with  Protestant  simplicity,  and  the  latter  with  a 
decided  stress  laid  upon  the  rights  of  particular  congregations,  not  only  with 
respect  to  their  own  pastors,  who  are  supported  by  voluntary  contributions, 
but  with  regard  to  the  powers  of  synods,  and  in  some  instances  the  women 
possessed  nn  equal  right  with  others  to  vote.  A  few  clergymen  with  their 
adherents,  who  went  over  to  the  new  association,  were  excommunicated  by 
the  bislioi)8  under  whose  jurisdiction  they  had  lived,  but  generally  the  con- 
troversy was  merely  of  a  literary,  though  sometimes  of  a  disgraceful  charac- 
ter. {9)  Ronge  has  proposed  himself  as  a  reformer  even  to  the  Protestant 
Ohurch,  where  the  chief  point  of  his  reformation  consists  in  bringing  Christ 
down  to  the  brotherhood  of  human  poverty  and  suffering,  (t)    A  few  licen- 


0  Knn|r(»'8  enta  Rnndreiae.  Brel.  1845.    (^Schumann,)  Kongo's  Fahrten.  Rodolst  1S46. 
it)  J.  ff.  F,  Romberff^  d.  Spalt  d.  christ-kath.  Yereins  zu  Bromberg.  Bromb.  1845. 
I)  CWrdK  iweitM  Sendscbr.  an  alio  cbiist-kath.  Gemcinden.  Bniinb.  1S4S. 
m)  Brl  KZ.  1846.  N.  6&  6& 

n)  Rath.  KRcfonn.  Nov.  1846.  p.  141.   £v.  KZ.  1847.  N.  SSs. 

o)  QIaabenabek.  der  nacb  d.  Protest  v.  16.  Mai  za  Berlin  sich  bildenden  christkath.  Geia 
Bri.  1840). 

p)  BrL  KZ.  1847.  N.  a  11. 10. 

q)  Die  iwelte  christkath.  KYeraaminl.  in  Berlin,  ed.  by  R,  Blum  and  Fi  Wigard,  Lpa.  1847. 

r)  OruDdtOge  d.  OlaubensL,  d.  Gottesd.  a.  d.  YerC  g<^nehin.  v.  d.  Syn.  m  Br«alan.  BnL  IMS 
Oi|Hi.  Statot  t  dentKh-kath.  Gem.  ▼.  F.  Wigard.  Dread.  1845i 

c)  OflRMwa  Sendachr.  der  WItwe  Anna  Cieraka  an  ihren  Sohn.  den  anapend.  Prieater.  Batfab.  18IS 

fl  Rongji  Nene  a  dooh  alto  Fotnde.  Deaa.  1845.    D.  Weaen  d.  freien  <d>r.  K.  Hambw  18«r. 
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tlates  fbfind  an  earlier  field  of  labor  in  Glerman  Catholic  congregations,  and 
two  Protestant  congregations  in  the  conntry  found  it  convenient  to  connect 
themsdves  with  the  German  Catholics  on  acconnt  of  difficnlties  in  their  local 
circumstances.    Bat  the  Protestant  population  has  almost  unanimously  offered 
the  new  Church  the  joint  use  of  their  own  churches,  a  considerable  assistance 
IB  money,  and  the  power  of  their  daily  press,  with  no  wish  to  draw  away  its 
members,  and  at  first  with  great  expectations  of  national  results,  (u)    So  far 
as  their  relations  to  the  state  were  concerned,  the  German  Catholics  claimed 
all  the  privileges  which  had  been  conceded  to  the  Catholics,  without  modifi- 
cation.   By  prohibitions  and  expatriations,  the  governments  of  Austria  and 
Bavaria  nearly  succeeded  in  entirely  excluding  the  sect  of  Rouge  from  their 
territories.    The  smaller  Protestant  states  allowed  the  Catholic  dissenters  to 
proceed  without  molestation.    The  governments  of  Hanover,  Saxony,  Baden, 
and  Wnrtembeiig,  opposed  them ;  the  two  latter  impaired  thdr  rights  of  citi- 
aenship,  and  in  Hesse  Cassel  they  were  oppressed  with  still  greater  severity. 
In  every  country,  however,  their  rights  were  sustained  by  the  lower  legisla- 
tive chamber,  (r)    At  first,  Prussia  declared  that  it  would  not  then  interfere 
im  their  favor,  or  in  opposition  to  them ;  afterwards,  the  displeasure  which 
it  felt  at  the  peculiar  Christianity  of  the  age  was  stronger  than  its  pleasure 
in  seeing  the  injury  to  the  hierarchy,  until  finally  the  natural  current  of 
affiairs  brought  it  around  once  more  to  the  policy  of  non-interference.  (10) 
Gennan  Catholicism  has  prevailed  almost  exclusively  among  the  middle 
classes  of  society,  but  the  learned  Regenhrecht^  a  professor  of  canon  law  at 
Breslau,  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  it  when  the  congregation  was  formed  in  that 
city,  and  Theiner^  at  the  frequent  solicitation  of  difierent  parties,  contributed 
his  established  reputation  to  the  new  movement,  (x)    Both  these  men,  how- 
ever, have  since  been  estranged  and  separated  from  all  connection  with  any 
congregation,  principally  in  consequence  of  the  course  which  Ronge  has  pur- 
sned.  iy)    Near  the  end  of  the  year  1846,  it  became  evident  that  the  leaders 
in  tliis  movement  were  beginning  to  sink  in  public  estimation,  and  that  their 
cause  was  deficient  in  religious  energy.    It  could  not  therefore  be  concealed 
that  the  movement  itself  had  come  to  a  dangerous  pause.    The  new  Church 
then  numbered  about  60,000  members,  nearly  half  of  whom  were  in  Silesia. 
Where  the  Catholic  population  was  compact  and  unbroken,  scarcely  any 
inroad  was  made  upon  it ;  but  the  remnants  and  advanced  posts  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  in  Protestant  countries,  which  had  been  gained  or  maintained 
with  difficulty  for  centuries,  were  either  lost  or  much  endangered,  and  seri- 
ous apprehensions  were  entertained  at  Rome  that  another  Reformation  was 
about  to  proceed  from  Germany.    March,  1848,  brought  complete  freedom  to 


«)  Oerrinw:  d.  Mtwton  d.  D.  Katholiken.  Hdlbi  184&  {OervinuH^  Mission  of  the  G«nn.  Cktbo- 
llea.  Lond.  1S44  11]  {D.  Schenkel,  d.  proL  Gelstltebk.  n.  d.  D.  KathoUken.  Z&r.  184S.)  D.  proL  Oeist- 
lichk.  n.  d.  DKattiollken.  Heidelb.  1846. 

e)  Die  Sprecher  t  d.  DKatb.  in  d.  s&cha.  8tdndever&  Lp«.  1845. 8  P.  F,  Eeoker,  die  stutareefatl. 
Verb.  d.  DKathoL  m.  be&  HUibUek. «.  Baden.  Heldelb.  2  ed.  1845.  a  FrUdrieh,  Die  dentMhkath. 
F^^^  In  Kurfaeeeen.  Lp&  1847. 

w)  Cab.  Ordre  t.  80  Apr.,  Minist  Yerll  y.  17.  Mai,  Cab.  Ordre  y.  8.  JoU,  184&  L.  JUckter,  d. 
Staat  u.  d  DKatholiken.  Lpe.  1S46. 

0)  Erkl.  d.  ProC  Begenbrecbt  an  d.  Bistb.  VerweMr  Q.  a.  Anaacheiden  a.  d.  rOm.  K.  Bnl.  18iBL 
JnUm  Tktiusr,  d.  ret  Beatreboasen  in  d.  kath.  K.  BnL  18451.  9  P.        y)  Bii  KZ.  1847.  N.  15. 
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the  new  Chnrch :  in  Saxony  it  was  recognized  as  a  oivil  corporation ;  (z)  the 
most  rigid  Catholic  conntries  were  thrown  open  to  it ;  in  Vienna  and  Munich 
it  was  received  with  a  cnrions  interest ;  in  Austria  it  was  tolerated,  and  in 
Bavaria  it  was  recognized,  though  the  Archbishop  of  Freysingen  would  not 
allow  German  Catholicism  to  be  properly  either  Catholic  or  German.    It  was, 
however,  soon  found  that  the  religious  element  within  and  beyond  the  con- 
gregations became  less  and  less  prominent.    Rouge,  as  a  deputy  of  the  demo- 
cratic unions,  published  a  manifesto,  in  which  he  denounced  the  election  of 
an  irresponsible  imperial  oflScer  as  an  act  of  treason  to  the  people;  and 
Dowiat  perhaps  did  injustice  to  the  excitements  of  his  youthful  fancy,  when 
he  declared  that  he  had  looked  upon  the  religious  movement  as  only  the 
means  of  a  social  agitation,  but  that  he  now  regarded  such  a  mask  as  need- 
less.   The  authorities  of  the  Silesian  congregations  were  anxious  to  guard 
against  the  power  of  mere  brute  force,  but  they  wished  also  to  sanctify 
democracy,  and  make  socialism  a  religion,  (a)    Probably  no  complete  congre- 
gations, but  some  individual  preachers  who  had  some  Hegelian  views,  hoped 
to  find  on  the  ruins  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches  their  new  reli- 
gion of  humanity,  a  true  theocracy  in  democracy,  and  God  himself  in  the 
congregation,  (b)    The  German  Catholics,  and  those  attached  to  the  free  con- 
gregations, naturally  felt  a  sympathy  with  each  other,  and  had  therefore 
associated  together  to  a  considerable  extent,  (c)  before  the  proposition  for 
their  union  had  been  discussed  in  the  third  German  Catholic  oonncU,  and  s 
free-congregational  diet  at  Leipsic-Coethen  (May,  1850).      Some  hesitation 
was  felt  by  the  German  Catholics  on  account  of  the  freedom  from  all  fom» 
which  characterized  the  free  congregations;    and  the  free  congregations 
were  not  altogether  pleased  with  the  wont  of  freedom  which  prevailed  among 
the  German  Catholics,  but  they  were  finally  united  in  the  presence  of  the 
police  of  both  cities,  so  as  to  constitute  a  religions  association  of  free  congre- 
gations for  mutual  assistance  in  their  religious  efforts,  but  on  the  basis  of  a 
complete  independence  of  each  congregation.    These  were  to  have  an  execu- 
tive committee,  to  be  chosen  by  a  triennial  assembly  of  deputies,  but  to  have 
no  power  except  to  express  its  opinions,  and  to  make  proposals  to  the  congre- 
gations, (d)    Most  of  the  congregations  which  had  originated  in  the  Catholic 
Church  refused  to  agree  to  a  union  of  even  this  loose  character,  (e)    They 
could  not  therefore  escape  the  fate  of  the  free  congregations  (p.  684).    The 
peculiar  turn  which  events  took  in  Catholic  countries  was  such  as  to  render 
this  result  inevitable.    In  Austria,  after  a  long  delay,  the  government  refused 
(Jan.,  1850)  to  recognize  the  Free  Christian  congregation  at  Vienna,  on  the 
ground  that  the  negative  character  of  its  confession  gave  no  sstisfactory  evi- 
dence that  it  was  called  for  merely  by  the  religious  wants  of  the  people.  (/) 
When  all  women  and  minors  had  been  excluded  from  the  German-Catbolio 

0)  Law  of  Not.  8, 1848 :  BrL  KZ.  1S4S.  N.  96. 
a)  Of  8ept  15, 1849:  in  JCatnpe,  (nt  I.)  p.  8166a. 

h)  F.  F.  Kampe,  d.  Wesen  d.  DKath.  m.  bes.  Racka.  a.  a.  Yerti.  %.  Polttik.  TQb.  lS5a 
o)  A.  D.  Z.  1847.  N.  811. 

d)  Th.  EofferichUr,  d.  Union  d.  (Velen  Gemeinden  d.  Kath.  n.  Prot  Lpa.  1850.  Bri.  KZ.  1690. 
N.46.4a 

0)  Ibid.  1880.  N.  68.  8S.  1861.  N.  16.        /)  Ibid.  1860.  K.  Sa  4&  18SL  N.6. 10& 
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congregations  of  Bayaria,  they  were  dissolved  as  political  associations  (Nov., 
1861).  (ff)  But  even  in  Protestant  countries,  the  dread  of  the  evils  of  reli- 
gions liberty,  or  a  desire  to  please  the  hierarchy,  generally  led  to  their  sup- 
pression. In  Prussia,  where  the  constitution  rendered  any  measure  to  pro- 
duce their  general  abolition  impossible,  individual  congregations  were  dis- 
persed, and  their  preachers  were  expelled  from  the  country  by  the  police, 
and  contributions  from  the  common  fund,  even  where  they  had  been  granted 
for  a  series  of  previous  years,  were  withheld,  because  the  government  pro- 
fessed to  have  discovered  that  they  were  political  ratlier  than  religious  asso- 
ciations, aiming  at  the  subversion  of  civil  and  social  order.  (A)  In  Hamburg, 
the  concession  which  had  once  been  made  them,  was  revoked  on  account  of 
their  departure  from  the  confession  of  £&ith  adopted  at  Leipsic.  (i)  Interna] 
dissensions,  the  return  of  their  ministers  to  former  connections,  and  a  want 
of  worldly  means,  or  a  want  of  liberality  in  the  use  of  what  they  possessed, 
have  hastened  their  gradual  decline. 

§  480.    Mystics  and  Wond^r^  Workers, 

A  circle  of  young  persons  was  at  one  time  assembled  around  Bishop 
Sailer  (1751-1882),  whose  Christianity  was  confined  to  the  simple  doctrine 
of  salvation,  and  whose  religion  consisted  wholly  of  certain  fervent  exercises 
of  feeling.  They  therefore  had  no  very  high  regard  for  ecclesiastical  forms ; 
they  earnestly  commended  the  works  of  Fenelon  and  Lavater,  and  were 
much  attached  to  the  Pietists  of  Wurtemberg.  As  they  were  persecuted  by 
the  Romanist,  and  despised  by  the  Liberal  party,  some  of  them  became  dis- 
satisfied with  the  Church  itself  (1796ss.)  When  Poeschl^  a  pastor  settled  near 
Linz,  was  compelled  to  leave  his  congregation,  every  other  minister  was 
rejected  by  the  people,  and  on  Good  Friday,  1817,  a  young  girl  was  actually 
killed,  that  she  might  thereby  follow  the  example  of  Christ,  in  dying  for  her 
hrethren  and  sisters.  Sailer  humbled  himself  before  the  hierarchy,  and 
renounced  mysticism,  but  even  as  a  bishop  he  never  ceased  to  make  efforts  to 
extend  the  kingdom  of  love,  (a)  The  wonderful  prodigies  in  which  some 
helieved  were  the  result  either  of  harmless  and  sickly  excitements,  or  of  a 
settled  purpose.  Emmerich  (1774-1824),  a  sister  belonging  to  the  Convent 
of  Agnetenberg,  within  which  all  her  desires  Were  bounded,  gave  herself 
completely  up  to  the  contemplation  of  the  sufferings  of  Jesus,  from  whose 
hands  she  had  selected  the  crown  of  thorns  which  she  bore  upon  her  body. 
Just  as  St.  Francis  had  borne  the  five  wounds  of  our  Lord  ;  and  frequently, 
irhen  those  days  recurred  on  which  Christ's  passion  was  celebrated,  the 
wound  was  opened.  (6)  That  which  appears  to  have  been  effected  here  by 
an  active  and  plastic  imagination,  in  other  instances  was  evidently  the  result 
of  deception,  with  or  without  the  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  them,  (c) 

^)  Bii  KZ.  1851.  N.  99.         h)  Ibid.  N.  14.  83.  1852.  N.  14 
0  Ibid.  1858.  N.  17. 

a)  J.  M.  Sailer,  silmtl  Werke.  Snlzb.  1880-85.  26  vols.  Salat,  0.  Myst  m.  hist  AnfichlQaMii  (L 
Mjst  in  Baiern.  Snlzb.  1822.    Gump.  $  474.  nL  g. 

b)  (C  V.  BrmUano^  Das  bittre  Leiden  nnsen  Tleim.  Nacli  den  Betrr.  d.  seL  A.  C.  Emm.  nebst 
d.  L«bensumBt2nden  dieser  Begnadigten.  Bulzb.  1888. 6  ed.  1842.  Thalttek^  verm.  Schrr.  vol  I.  {v  1  llsa 
vol  IL  p.  4nB.— Volksheilfge  za  Kaltern :  A.  KZ.  188a  N.  175.  Brl  KZ.  1840.  N.  99. 

e)  BrL  KZ.  1849.  N.  7&  1840.  N.  62.  67. 
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The  miracaloQs  cures  accomplished  by  Prince  Hohmlohe  (about  182€^  d. 
1849),  then  a  canon  at  Bamberg,  were,  it  is  tnie,  mnch  extolled  among  the 
common  people,  bnt  they  had  too  little  importance  and  character  to  make 
mnch  way  against  the  police  and  the  prosaic  spirit  of  the  present  aga  In 
Rome,  the  conversion  of  a  wealthy  Jew  was  ^ected  by  an  appearaaee  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  (1642).  {d)  She  also  made  her  ^pearance  in  other  places. 
In  Rimini,  thousands  of  pilgrims  were  convinced,  to  their  great  edification, 
that  the  Mother  of  mercy  moved  the  eyes  of  her  image  there  np  and  down, 
and  even  some  partisans  of  Mazzini  were  converted  from  their  errors  by  the 
sight,  (e) 

§  481.     Orders. 

Napoleon  remarked,  that  the  holy  zeal  of  the  Sisters  of  (Tharity  led  tbera 
to  bestow  a  mnch  better  and  cheaper  attendance  npon  the  hospitals,  than  Ae 
rewards  which  he  conld  offer  to  mercenaries.  He  therefore  collected  tbeir 
scattered  numbers  into  a  general  chapter,  over  which  the  mother  of  the  eiB- 
peror  presided  (1807),  provided  them  with  a  rule,  and  supplied  them  with  aD 
needed  assistance.  The  predilection  which  the  pious  sisters  exhibited  for  the 
conversion  of  Protestant  patients,  prevented  their  introduction  in  some 
instiinces  into  the  Qerman  hospitals,  (a)  But  more  especially  in  France, 
where  a  convent  for  nuns  had  become  an  habitual  want,  they  were  renewed 
in  various  forms.  (J))  When  the  last  monk  of  St.  Maurus  died  a  member  of 
the  Institute  of  France,  a  few  friends  of  Lamennais,  under  the  protection  of 
the  Bishop  of  Mons,  purchased  the  old  abbey  of  Soleme  (1838),  that  they  might 
revive  within  its  tranquil  seclusion  the  devout  learning  of  the  congregation 
of  St.  Maurus.  (c)  A  congregation  was  established  at  Rome  for  the  purpose 
of  rescuing  the  orders  which  had  been  despoiled  of  their  property,  and  in 
some  of  the  concordats  a  number  of  convents  were  promised ;  but  the  picas 
wishes  of  the  several  governments  were  generally  thwarted,  when  an  attempt 
was  made  to  restore  the  property  which  belonged  to  them.  In  Bavaria  alone 
more  was  accomplished  than  had  been  promised  in  the  concordat.  (</)  The 
various  orders  of  knights  had  for  a  long  time  entirely  lost  all  importance 
with  respect  to  the  Church.  The  Knights  of  St.  John  ceased  to  possess  any 
power  when  Malta  passed  from  their  hands  (1798),  and  in  the  treaty  of  Flstris 
(1814)  was  recognized  as  a  fortress  for  the  protection  of  English  com- 
merce, (e)  The  German  Masters  (Teutonic  Knights)  also  lost  all  their  politi- 
cal importance  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  Mergentheim  at  the  peace  of 
Vienna  (1810);  and  although  their  application  for  its  re-establishment  was 
seconded  by  the  general  voice  of  all  Europe,  their  appeal  to  the  Enropeaa 

d)  Bri.  KZ.  1S42.  N.  67.  1848w  N.  46.       «)  BrL  KZ  1860.  N.  48.  diss.  e9& 
a)  {C.  V.  Breniano,)  Die  bannh.  Schw.  CobL  1881.  Bheinw.  Rep.  vuL  XYIIL  {k  SSto.   CMuu, 
d.  O.  d.  barmh.  Schw.  Bchaffh.  2  ed.  1&17. 

J>)  Reuchlin,  Christonth.  io  Frankr.  p.  226sb. 

c)  A.  KZ.  1833.  N.  145.  AcU  hist  eoc  1S87.  p.  5.  Spidlegiom  Solefimense^  car.  J,  JK  PUra, 
Par.  1852.  vol.  I. 

d)  Acta  hUt  ecc.  1887.  p.  854  Brl.  KZ.  1S46.  N.  15. 

e)  Vic.  de  VtlUneuve-Bargemont^  Monamens  dea  Granda-MaltrcB  do  Tordn  de  &  Jean.  Pkr. 
1829.  2  vols.  [L.  de  Boitgelin,  Anc  aad  Mod.  Malta,  and  H.  of  tbt  Knlgbts  of  8t  Joha.  Loud.  1801 
8  vols.  4.] 
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OooigresB  for  tbe  restoration  of  their  pooeonolona  was  disregarded.  (/)  These 
orders  are  now  kept  np,  and  in  some  places  are  re-^stahlished,  especially  in 
Austria  and  Italy,  merely  for  the  decorations  and  pensions  which  the  nohility 
derive  from  them,  (g)  Such  Knights  of  St.  John  are  to  he  found  since  1812 
in  Prussia,  hut  no  longer  as  a  Catholic  institution.  They  have  heeu  ohliged 
to  return  (1852)  to  the  care  of  the  sick,  in  accordance  with  the  original  de- 
sign of  the  order,  hut  they  are  aUowed  to  do  this  hy  the  payment  of  money 
for  diat  ohject.  (h)  An  order  of  Templars  attracted  some  notice  in  Paris 
since  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  a  secret  lodge,  hut 
since  1831  it  has  puhlicly  claimed  to  he  the  original  Christian  Church,  (i) 
According  to  them,  an  original  revelation  was  conveyed  and  cultivated  in 
the  Qreek  and  Egyptian  mysteries,  from  which  it  was  derived  hy  Moses,  was 
renewed  and  re-eetahlished  hy  Jesus,  and  was  transmitted  to  John  as  the  head 
of  the  Church,  and  to  his  successors,  among  whom  are  the  Grand  Masters  of 
the  Temple.  This  revelation  was  a  religion  of  reason,  and  proclaimed  that 
God  consisted  of  three  Powers,  viz.,  Existence,  Act,  and  Consciousness,  and 
that  the  world  was  distinct  from  God,  hut  uncreated  and  divine.  A  gospel 
of  St.  John  accommodated  to  this  view  is  in  the  possession  of  the  order, 
which  posdhly  had  its  origin  in  the  fourteenth  century,  (k)  The  order,  how- 
ever, has  nothing  in  common  with  Catholicism  hut  a  hierarchy  to  which  the 
most  imposing  Utles  are  given.  It  knew  also  how  to  give  the  most  enlight- 
ened interpretation  of  the  vows  of  the  old  Templars,  (/)  and  announced  that 
it  would  at  some  future  period  overthrow  the  Roman  Church.  For  a  while 
the  Parisians  were  much  amused  by  the  splendid  costumes  which  the  male 
and  fdmale  members  of  the  order  exhibited  in  their  processions. 

§  482.     Spread  of  Christianity. 

As  the  Catholic  nations  of  Europe  were  distracted  by  the  revolutions  of 
that  period,  they  lost  their  colonies,  and  were  obliged  to  curtail  but  not  en- 
tirely to  abandon  their  missions.  When  the  Church  began  to  recover  its 
strength,  the  desire  to  promote  missions  to  the  heathen  revived.  The  Society 
of  the  Faith  at  Lyons^  which  became  more  influential  than  even  the  Propa- 
ganda, grew  up  from  a  very  humble  origin  (after  1820)  by  means  of  trifling 
weekly  contributions  from  a  small  circle  of  persons  who  read  the  Annals  of 
the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  until  the  annual  income  it  expended  for  mis- 
sions amounted  to  millions,  (a)  The  first  object  of  the  missionaries  for  the 
ostaUishment  of  the  external  Church  continued  to  be  the  baptism  of  the 
heathen.     China  was  adhered  to  with  the  utmost  tenacity,  even  when  all 

/)  A.  K2L 1S22.  N.  64.         g)  BrI.  KZ.  1840.  N.  18. 

A)  IMd.  1858.  N.  8.  a  D.  A.  Z.  1858.  N.  180. 

i)  (Manuel  de«  Chevaliers  do  Tordre  da  Temple.  M.  &  Par.  1825. 12.)  Levitioon.  Tar.  1881.  Agllae 
^r^t  primitiTe.  Lettre  pastorale  de  M.  Teveqne  de  Nancy.  (VHOtc.)  Nancy.  1882. — Oarovlt  d.  Mes* 
flfamltmiia,  d.  nenen  Templer.  Lps.  1884.    J.  P^  Seeherohes  hist  rar  les  Tetnpllers.  Par.  188S. 

k)  M&nter^  Notida  cod.  graeci  Ev.  Jo.  variatum  continentis.  liafn.  1828.  Thilo^  cod.  apoor.  vol. 
Lp.  819a& 

t)  Brl.  KZ.  1S89.  N.  8a 

a)  The  receipts  for  1345  were  8,575,775  fhtncs.  Annales  de  la  propagation  de  la  fuL  1884si.  pnbL 
•lao  in  tbe  Oerm.,  EngL,  Flemish,  ItaL,  Spanish,  Portug.,  and  Itatch  languages.  A.  KZ.  184a  N.  100. 
BflrLK2kl847.N.{». 
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n$aoD.  for  hope  with  respect  to  it  seemed  extinct.  Onee  more  the  Glinrch 
began  to  enlarge  its  territories  there,  when  a  map  of  the  oonntrj,  which  the 
miarionaries  intended  to  send  to  Rome,  was  intercq[»ted.  This  prodneed  a 
renewal  of  the  persecution  (1806).  Bishop  Dufrtfne  was  beheaded  (1815). 
A  martyrdom  qoite  nnfavorable  to  enthusiasm  was  inflicted  by  means  of  the 
bamboo  and  the  gangne.  The  missionaries  were  sobeeqoently  perwciited  or 
tolerated,  according  to  the  caprice  of  the  government.  The  crime  pomsbed 
was  not  so  mach  a  profession  of  Ohristianity,  as  a  connection  with  foreigner!. 
At  last,  however,  the  victories  of  the  English  gave  protection  even  to  the 
Gatholic  Oharch.  The  priests  are  generaUy  natives,  some  of  whom  are  edn- 
cated  in  the  seminaries  of  the  country,  and  others  at  a  branch  of  the  Propa- 
ganda at  Kajdes.  About  one  in  two  thousand  of  the  population  oi  Centrd 
China  have  been  baptized,  (h)  From  the  East  Indim^  where  frequently  the 
conversions  consisted  principally  of  mere  changes  back  and  forth  between 
the  Gatholic  and  Protestant  missionaries,  the  candid  Duhou  retnined  to 
Europe  (1828)  with  the  conviction  that  life  was  uselessly  spent  in  labors  to 
convert  the  people,  and  that  there  was  no  ground  for  hope  that  the  gospd 
would  ever  overcome  the  prejudices  of  the  Hindoos,  (e)  The  King  of  Ccekin 
China^  where  Christiana,  under  the  French  Bishop  Adran  had  attained  con- 
siderable political  importance,  extolled  tlie  wisdom  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan, 
who  had  got  rid  of  the  European  doctrines,  and  accordingly,  in  particular 
instances,  he  oppressed  them  after  1881.  By  a  decree  of  Jan.  6,  18-38,  a  gen- 
eral persecution,  modified  indeed  by  the  local  authorities,  raged  especially 
against  the  priests  until  1842.  The  memory  of  the  martyrs  in  this  persecu- 
tion was  celebrated  at  Rome  by  the  pope,  {d)  The  Abbe  Schoeffier^  at  the 
head  of  a  mission  to  the  interior,  died  like  Cyprian  in  1851.  Under  the  free 
toleration  enjoyed  in  North  America,  the  Catholic  Church  has  acquired  con- 
siderable strength  principally  by  immigrations  from  Europe,  but  also  by  its 
judicious  maDogement  of  its  internal  affairs,  (e)  The  Algonquin^  and  Iro- 
quou  made  (1831)  a  present  of  a  piece  of  wampum  and  some  moccasins  of 
their  own  work  to  the  holy  Father,  who  had  sent  to  his  children  of  the  wil- 
derness the  man  in  the  black  coat,  by  whom  they  had  been  instructed  and 
induced  to  acknowledge  the  unknown  God,  and  to  live  in  peace  with  one 
another.  (/)  A  French  diocese  has  been  formed  (1838)  in  Algiers,  and  an 
arm  of  St.  Augustine  was  solemnly  brought  back  to  Hippo  (1842).  {g)  In 
the  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  a  missionary  bishop  has  attempted  to  gather 
the  harvest  where  others  had  sown  the  seed  (§  473). — The  Catholic  Churdi 
numbers  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  adherents,  organixed  into 
seven  hundred  and  sixty-three  bishoprics.  (A) 

1>)  Geech.  d.  ktth.  MIm.  in  China.  Ylen.  18450&  Bboinw.  Bep.  yoL  XXYIIL  pi  2Sla.  XXX. 
188ml  D.  a.  Z.  1S45.  N.  224. 

e)  Dubois^  Letters  on  the  State  of  Christ  in  India.  Lond.  1828.  u.  r.  Hoffmann,  Nenat  1821 
Comp.  KHist  Arcbiv.  1824  P.  8.  [Daboia  was  answered  bf  Hongh,  Townlej,  and  otben.  S^r 
p.  472,  nt  a.] 

<f)  A.  Z.  1S35.  Sappl.  N.  108.  184a  N.  148.  Brl.  KZ.  1839.  N.  78.  A.  KZ.  lS4a  N.  90.  208. 

«)  Vogt,  d.  kath.  K  in  d.  Yerein.  Staaten.  (Tab.  Qnartalschr.  1S41.  P.  1.) 

/)  A.  KZ  1882.  N.  Sa 

g)  Rheinw.  Rep.  vol.  XXIIL  p.  78s.  A.  KZ.  1889.  N.  68.  1848.  N.  %. 

h)  Charles  of  SL  Aloytt,  d.  kath.  K.  in  ibrer  getsonw.  Aosbr.  a.  d.  Erde.  Ratisb.  1841  HirA 
Petri,  Gerarchia  della  s.  Chlesa  catt  apoet  Romana.  Lps.  1851. 
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CHAP.  Vn.— THE    ORIENTAL    CHURCH. 

§  483.     CatJioUe  and  Protestant  Influences, 

Greek  and  Armenian  congregations  composed  of  exiles  or  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  pursuits  in  Catholic  countries,  were  obliged  to  purchase 
pablic  protection  by  an  acknowledgment  of  the  papal  primacy,  and  of  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Son  as  well  as  from  the  Father.  In 
return  for  this  the  pope  conceded  to  them  the  usages  of  their  country,  to- 
gether with  the  cup  for  the  laity,  and  the  marriage  of  their  priests.  Among 
the  Armenians  the  Mechitharists  were  confirmed  by  Clement  XI.  as  Benedic- 
tines (1712),  and  after  the  fall  of  Modon  (s.  1717),  in  imitation  of  their 
founder  Meehithar  (Comforter,  1676-1749),  they  founded  a  monastery  at  St. 
Lazarus  among  the  lagoons  of  Venice,  which  was  designed  to  be  a  medium 
of  literary  intercourse  between  their  native  country  and  Europe.  A  branch 
of  it  was  established  at  Vienna,  which  has  confined  its  pious  literary  views 
to  Germany,  (a)  In  Transyhania  the  Wallachians  were  induced  by  the  Jes- 
uits to  enter  the  Union  (s.  1697),  but  a  holy  monk  who  came  over  the  moun- 
tains (1744)  filled  the  people  with  horror  at  this  alliance,  (b)  As  soon  as  the 
liberty  for  which  the  Hungarian  Protestants  had  contended  (§  470),  was  con- 
ceded also  to  the  United  Greeks,  the  result  was  likely  to  threaten  their  union 
with  the  Roman  Church.  When  the  American  missionaries  opened  schools 
(dnce  1831)  among  the  Armenians  in  Constantinople  and  Trebizond,  and  dis- 
tributed bibles  among  the  people,  many  have  been  opposed  to  nil  worship  of 
creatures,  and  to  some  other  portions  of  the  Armenian  forms  of  service,  and 
have  finally  been  excommunicated  (1846).  Separate  congregations  were 
therefore  indispensable,  and  when  formed  they  experienced  the  most  bitter 
persecutions,  in  consequence  of  an  order  from  the  patriarch  requiring  that  all 
persons  should  withhold  from  them  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  social  and 
commercial  life.  But,  in  consequence  of  the  intercessions  of  others  in 
their  behalf,  and  the  favor  of  the  Turks  toward  a  form  of  worship  dispensing 
with  images  and  pictures,  they  have  gradually  attained  a  tranquil  state,  (c) 
The  American  missionaries  have  likewise  succeeded  in  confirming  (since 
1833)  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  those  remnants  of  the  Nestorians 
which  still  exist  in  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  and  which  had  become  mere 
petrifactions  of  the  Church  of  the  fifth  century,  and  so  far  as  they  had  not 
beoome  subject  to  the  pope,  established  them  as  the  Protestants  of  the  Eaist.  (<2) 
In  many  other  countries  where  the  Oriental  Church  prevails,  schools  have 
been  established  and  the  Scriptures  have  been  distributed  by  Protestant  mis- 

a)  (Kiaver)  YiU  deir  Abate  Mechitar.  Yen.  1S10.  Compendlose  noUzie  snlla  congregazlone  dot 
MechiUristl  Ven.  (ISlft.)  1825.  Winditchmann  d.  J.  In  d.  Tab.  Qaartalachr.  1835.  P.  1.  Rhelnw. 
S0PL  vol  XXYUL  pk  162n.  XXX,  107a& 

h)  AeU  blst  ecc  vol  X.  p.  110m. 

c)  Bri  KZ.  1846.  N  85.  77. 1*47.  N.  86.  42.  66.    A.  KZ.  1847.  N.  186a. 

rf)  A.  Grant,  The  NestorUns,  or  The  Loet  Tribes,  New  York  A  Lond.  1841. 12ma  (On  the  other 
band:  JC  Robinson,  [in  Bibl.  Rep.  for  1841.]  Revlenr  of  Grant's  Nestor.  New  York.  1841.)  [O.  P. 
Badger,  Nestorians  and  their  ritoohs  Ao.  Lood.  1851.  2  vols.  8.]  Bruna  Bep.  1845.  vol.  I.  p.  ISSss.  II, 
Mas.  Ill,  84m.  1846.  toI  Y.  pp.  107, 198»  2928a.  YI,  86sa. 
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nonaries,  nntil  the  Oriental  Christians  have  themseWes  begnn  to  test  the  doc- 
trines of  their  Ohorch  by  the  Word  of  God,  and  oompUuntB  have  been  made 
that  the  authority  of  the  Church  has  been  impaired,  (e) 

§  484.    Eu$$ia.     Coni.  from  §  418. 

King,  The  rites  of  the  Greek  Cbareb  In  Rnssla.  Losd.  ITU  4  Big.  1T78.  A.  (Ada  biit  wc.  Mt- 
tri  temp.  vol.  L  !>.  1.  ISTaa.)  Huptl,  kIrehL  StatisL  r.  Roai.  (Nord.  Mba  Riga.  1738.  Sect  lias.)  BdUr- 
tnann,  Abr.  d.  Btiaa.  K.  Giil  1783.  A.  <U  Stourdaa,  Cooslddratioas  sari*  doetriae  et  resprft  de  FegL 
orthod.  Weinu  1818.  0.  bj  KoUebue,  Lpe.  ISIT.  Pinterton,  BosBlft.  Loud.  ISSS.  •  (Et.  KZ.  18M.  K. 
7l8e.)  Brielb  Q.  d.  Gottead.  d.  morg.  K.  a.  d.  Bnaa.  (bjr  Manwieff)  bf  &  «.  MunUt,  LpSL  IStt.  vttb 
EriiUir.  An  bang  ala  Lexidlon  d.  nung.  K.  by  Ibid.  I4ML 1388.  [A.  ^ie.  Murawi^^  Hist  of  the  Gknrcii 
of  Bussia,  transL  (fh>in  the  Bnaalan.  Petenb.  1888.)  bf  Blactmore^  OxC  1842.]  Die  StiAtak  Boiri. 
Idi  J.  1889.  bj  a  priest  of  the  Oratory.  Sehaffh.  1844.  Die  Bedeot  d.  rasa.  K.  fdr  d.  gegenw.  (Dentate 
YiertelJ.  Scbr.  1842.  N.  19.)  JTZoss,  Basal.  ktrebL  Statist  (Beater,  Bep.  1890.  H.  t.)  /M^  d.  nm. 
K.  (Tfib.  Qaartatoeh.  1853.  E.  &)  A.  «.  ^roflTUaaMSfS  Stadleo  ft.  d.  Inneni  Zoat  BoaaL  Had.  1847. 2 
▼olflw  {De  CMtine  (MarqnisX  The  Empire  of  the  Czar,  or,  Obea.  on  the  Soc.  PoL  Sc  B«L  atate  and 
Prospects  of  B,  from  the  French.  8  vols.  8.  Lond.  1847.  R.  W.  Staekmore,  Doct  of  the  Bossl  Chnrdi, 
tranaL  fh>m  the  Slavono-Boaa.  (Mglnals.  Aberdeen.  184S.  8.] 

The  orthodox  emperor  was  now  the  natural  protector  of  the  orthodox 
Oriental  Church,  with  a  power  in  both  hemispheres  such  as  no  successor  of 
Constantino  ever  possessed.  After  the  death  of  the  patriarch,  Hadrian 
(1702),  Peter  the  Great  allowed  his  see  to  remain  vacant  until  the  people  had 
become  accustomed  to  see  its  duties  performed  by  a  college  of  prelates^  which, 
under  the  name  of  the  Holy  Synod,  was  declared  to  be  the  supreme  author- 
ity in  the  Church  (1721).  (a)  This  synod  is  dependent  upon  the  emperor, 
but  the  dignity  of  the  clergy  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  ecclesiastical  polity 
are  determined  by  the  national  character.  But  Catharine  first  took  posses- 
sion of  all  the  property  of  the  Church,  and  then  settled  upon  nearly  aQ  eccle- 
siastical offices  and  institutions  a  permanent  but  very  moderate  revenue.  On 
the  other  hand  the  convents  were  relieved  of  the  charge  of  invalids,  and  sem- 
inaries were  established  for  education.  The  clergy  are  in  the  habit  of  filling 
their  ranks  from  their  own  families  very  much  as  if  they  were  a  spiritual 
caste.  Sermons  were  at  one  time  prohibited,  so  that  no  new  doctrines  mi^t 
be  propagated  among  the  people,  but  many  primitive  and  symbolical  usages 
have  been  tenaciously  preserved  in  the  afiectlons  of  the  people.  The  eccle- 
siastical language  is  the  old  Sclavonic.  Many  persons  were  dissatisfied  on  ac- 
count of  the  innovations  mode  in  the  liturgy  by  the  patriarch,  Nieon^  and 
withdrew  from  the  Established  Church  (1666).  By  those  from  whom  they 
thus  separated  they  were  denominated  Rosholnihi^  but  by  themselves  they 
were  called  Staroterzi,  They  conscientiously  adhere  to  aJl  the  institutions 
of  their  ancestors,  abominate  the  fashions  and  articles  of  luxury  which  have 
been  introduced  in  modem  times,  and  do  not  recognize  the  Czar  as  the  con- 
secrated head  of  the  Church.  Many  new  sects  have  sprung  from  them,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  persecutions  they  have  endured,  numy  of  them  have 
become  the  victims  of  a  gloomy  fanatical  spirit  The  Duchaborti  believe  in 
no  ecclesiastical  connection  except  that  which  exists  between  kindred  minds, 
but  they  are  friends  of  the  strictest  morality.    Others  have  adopted  a  mode 

«•)  Hist  pol.  Bll.  1858.  ToL  XXX.  H.  & 

a)  KHlst  Archlv.  1828.  vol  I.  sect  4.  p.  Vim, 
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of  worship  intermediate  between  the  extremes  of  abominable  last  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  eonaohism  on  the  other,  (h)  While  endeavoring  to  elevate  the 
intellectad  character  of  his  people,  Alexander  did  much  to  improve  the  ccy- 
dition  of  the  National  Church.  On  all  lands  belonging  to  the  crown  village- 
schools  were  established,  the  seminaries  were  improved,  and  the  priests  were 
exempted  from  the  punishment  of  the  knout.  The  national  struggle  against 
Kapoleon  subsequently  became  a  war  for  rcHgion.  In  mature  life  the  pecu- 
liar fortunes  and  plans  of  the  emperor  inclined  him  (since  1812)  to  a  melan- 
choly style  of  piety,  (c)  "When  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  was 
formed  in  London,  at  the  emperor's  request  a  general  auxiliary  was  established 
at  Petersburg  (since  1818),  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  Holy  Synod  an 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  was  published  in  the  Russian  language  (1821), 
and  was  afterwards  gradually  sent  forth  in  almost  every  dialect  of  every  na- 
tion in  the  empire.  With  simple  confidence  the  Bible  was  placed  by  the 
people  among  their  sacred  pictures,  but  an  ecclesiastical  opposition  was  ex- 
cited against  it  throughout  the  nation,  which  was  strengthened  by  observing 
oertmn  erroneous  applications  of  passages  of  the  Scriptures  made  by  the  peo- 
I>le.  The  emperor  was  therefore  finally  induced  to  abolish  the  Bible  Society 
in  Russia  (1826).  (d)  And  yet  the  imperial  government  felt  constrained  to 
do  something  for  the  conversion  of  his  heathen  and  Mohammedan  subjects  in 
three  distinct  quarters  of  the  world.  Ecclesiastical  institutions  were  estab- 
lished for  the  education  of  missionaries,  and  inducements  were  held  out  to 
those  who  might  become  converts  to  Christianity.  Under  Nicolas  a  plan  has 
been  formed  and  generally  favored  by  the  people  (since  1825),  according  to 
which  the  whole  Russian  nationality  is  to  be  civilized  by  efforts  from  within 
itself,  and  all  the  tribes  subject  to  its  government  are  to  become  one  in  lan- 
guage and  in  creed.  By  the  conquest  of  a  portion  of  the  Persian  territories 
(1828)  Russia  obtained  possession  of  a  great  part  of  Armenia,  including  the 
oonvent  of  Echmiadzin,  the  principal  seat  of  the  Catholicus  of  the  Armenian 
Church,  by  whom  alone  the  bishops  and  the  holy  oil  could  be  consecrated. 
Measures  were  however  taken  by  the  Armenian  Church  to  prevent  its  incor- 
poration with  the  Russian,  (e)  Peter  I.  gave  freedom  of  worship  to  both 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  but  this  indulgence  was  confined  to  those  foreigners 
who  resided  in  the  country,  and  were  needed  in  the  public  service.  When 
Catharine  II.  acquired  possession  of  the  Polish  Russian  provinces,  a  part  of 
the  population  became  members  of  the  United  Greek  Church  (p.  482),  and 
another  part  united  with  the  Russian.  But  even  those  who  were  deeply  im- 
bued with  the  Roman  element  finally  yielded  to  the  prevalent  inclination,  and 

b)  Strahl,  Sectaoitr.  d.  ram  K  (KHlsL  Arcbiv.  ISSi.  Sect  4  p.  26aflL  1885.  SMt  1.  p.  4S8a.) 
Isnz,  de  DoehobonU.  Dorp.  1S29.  P.  L  (Jen.  L.  Zu  N.  KMa.)  £r.  KZ.  1888.  N.  Sasa.  188&  N.  lOss. 
Sbelnw.  Rep.  vol.  XXII.  p.  STOba. 

e)  Sspecialljr  Pinkerion:  H.  L.  E.  NoUz  <L  Alex.  Jena.  189S.  [Load.  Weeklf  Rev.  for  Maj, 
1889.  (in  LlUeirs  ReL  Mag.  vol  III.  p.  508ih.  Pliilad.  1889.)  SohnttzUr,  Seer.  H.  of  the  Ck>urt  A 
Qor.  of  RomU  under  Alex.  &  Nioolaa.  Lond.  1847.  8  toU.  8.] 

d)  E«^  Pinksrton  :  A.  KZu  1888.  N.  70. 1840.  N.  40.  llOsa. 

«)  VaUr^  Anbau.  vol.  IL  p.  lltss.  KUist  Arch.  1888.  P.  L  Karze  biat  Darst  d.  gegeniv.  Zost  d. 
arm.  Volka.  Petereb.  1881.  Smith  4e  Dwighi,  Reaearchea  in  Ann.  Boat  1888.  8  vols.  Tholnck.,  lit 
Am.  1883.  N.  17.  [Jf.  Chamich^  n.  of  Armenia,  tnmaL  &  oont  to  the  present  time  bj  J.  ArdaU, 
Calcutta.  1887.  8  vols.  8.] 
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after  macb  preparation,  tbe  higher  clergy  of  Lithuania  and  White  Rnada  at 
the  Synod  of  Polotsk  (Feb.  12,  1839)  declared  that  their  people  were  anxiuna 
t» return  to  the  ancient  mother  Charch.  By  order  of  the  emperor  the  Holy 
Synod  received  them,  together  with  their  congregations,  as  those  who  had 
been  separated  by  violence  and  were  now  reunited  by  love.  (/)  Gregory 
XVI.,  after  having  condemned  the  Polish  insurrection  (1881)  and  having  sac- 
ceeded  in  persuading  Gutkoroski,  Bishop  of  Podlachien,  {g)  who  had  been 
imprisoned  for  his  fidelity  to  the  Bossian  Oharch,  to  abandon  it  (1840),  now 
beheld  the  schools  in  Poland  closed  against  all  ecclesiastical  inflaenoe,  the 
confiscated  property  of  the  Charch  given  to  a  Greek  nobility,  the  real  estate 
which  had  belonged  to  the  hierarchy  taken  possession  of  by  the  state,  all  in- 
tercourse between  the  bishops  and  Bome  prohibited,  and  the  Catholic  princi- 
ple with  respect  to  mixed  marriages  turned  against  the  Catholic  Chnroh« 
Nothing  was  now  left  him  but  to  lift  np  his  lamentations  over  the  distressed 
condition  of  the  Church,  and  the  loss  of  two  millions  of  Catholics,  and  to 
expose  to  the  world  the  means  by  which  this  had  been  accomplished.  (A) 
Macrena  Mieszlawska,  the  late  Abbess  of  the  Basilian  convent  at  Minsk,  ap- 
peared at  Bome  with  a  shocking  account  of  these  means,  bat  there  were 
enough  who  knew  how  to  render  it  doubtful  whether  she  was  a  martyr  or  an 
impostor,  (t)  But  the  pope  and  the  emperor  had  occasion  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  (1847s.),  according  to  which  a  new  diocese  of  Cherson  has  been 
formed,  whose  bishops  are  to  be  chosen  by  the  emperor,  but  oanonically  insti- 
tuted by  the  pope ;  whose  consistorials  and  teachers  of  seminaries  are  to  be 
appointed  by  the  bishops,  but  with  a  reference  to  the  pleasure  of  the  govern- 
ment These  bishops  had  also  the  management  of  the  spiritual  afiTairs  of 
their  diocese  in  canonical  dependence  upon  the  holy  see.  Other  matters  re- 
specting which  they  could  not  then  agree  were  left,  in  hope  of  some  future 
arrangement,  {k)  A  constitution  has  been  given  (1833)  to  the  Lutheran  Church 
by  the  emperor,  which  is  well  fitted  to  preserve  order  and  exclude  all  innova- 
tion. (J)  Protestantism,  although  secured  in  the  interior  of  the  empire  by 
long  established  concessions,  and  in  the  German  provinces  on  the  Baltic  sea 
by  treaties,  must  nevertheless  lose  ground  with  each  generation  on  account 
of  the  many  laws  and  civil  proceedings  in  favor  of  the  Established  Church,  (m) 
In  the  year  1845  when  the  Letts  and  Esthonians  were  reduced  to  extreme  dis- 
tress, a  rumor  became  current  among  them  that  those  who  would  pass  over 
to  the  orthodox  faith  should  obtain  possession  of  the  landed  property  of  their 


/)  Ue.  d.  Wledervereln,  d.  Unitten  m.  d.  reclitglinb.  K.  (from  the  Nordbehen  Biene)  Q.  ▼.  A.  ▼. 
Oldekop.  Stuttur.  1840.    A.  Z.  1889.  Suppl.  N.  82886. 1840.  N.  151. 

g)  A.  Z.  1840.  N.  157. 169. 171.  A.  KZ.  1840.  N.  66. 

h)  Allocution  of  Not.  «2 :  A.  Z.  1889.  N.  887.  of  July  88 :  BrI.  KZ.  1842.  N.  65.  Esposlzione  oor- 
rcdata  di  docnmenti  sulle  inceasantl  cure  della  ftema  SantitA  sua  a  riparo  del  gravi  mali,  da  cni  h  at- 
llttta  la  rel.  cattollca  negli  imperiall  e  real!  doinlnii  di  Riiwia  e  di  Polonia.  Bom.  1&43.  f.  EioaletL 
1842.— (yl.  Theiner)  Die  ncnst  Zotrt.  d.  kath.  K.  bolder  Kitus  in  Polen  u.  Rnsal.  a.  Kathar.  IL  Aagah. 
1841.  2  vols.  (S<tM^)  Der  Czar  n.  der  Nachfrtlger  d.  h.  Petrua  Mayencoi  1S48.  Brans;  Rep.  184SL 
vol.  I.  p.  179."«.  II,  2788S. 

0  D.  A.  Z.  1846.  N.  86.  SnppL  57.  7a  118a. 

k)  Alloc  of  July  8, 1848 :  Brl.  KZ.  1848.  N.  63.  A.  Z.  1848.  N.  203.  Suppl. 

t)  Ev.  KZ.  l^L  N.  5ss.    Rohf',  Pr.  Blbl.  1884.  P.  4.  p.  557ta. 

m)  Coinp.  A.  Z.  1840.    SuppU  N.  153s.  163a. 
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German  landlords,  and  some  fanoiful  hopes  were  held  np  to  them  connected 
with  the  Grand  Duke  Michael  (according' to  Daniel  XI,  89.  XII,  1).  Fifteen 
thousand  peasants  were  accordingly  confirmed,  and  churches  were  huilt  hy 
the  government  for  these  new  converts  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  (n)  Ger- 
man princesses,  when  they  became  connected  with  the  family  of  the  Ozar, 
were  obliged  to  convince  themselves  that  the  Evangelical  Church  was  in 
error,  (o) 

§  486.     Greece  and  Turkey, 

Jfeandsr^  Progr.  d.  Bibelges.  BrI.  1880.  KUi,  de  Ecc  graeea,  di7.  proTidentlae  teste.  Lugd.  1881. 
Hartley^  Besearches  in  Greece.  Lond.  1831.  (Ev.  KZL 1882.  N.  ISsa.)  F.  Fenger^  om  det  Nygrae(«ke 
Folk  og  Sprog.  KJObenh.  1832.  (Ev.  KZ.  1382.  N.  878.)  F,  Thiersch,  Essai  sar  Tutat  actnel  de  la 
Qrice.  1888.  8  yola.  O.  L.  v.  Maurer,  d.  griech.  Yolk  In  offentl.  kirohL  u.  privatr.  Bozieh.  Ileidlb. 
1S8S.  2  vols.  J.  Wenger,  Beitr.  z.  Renntn.  d.  gegenw.  Geistes  n.  Zast  d.  gr.  K.  in  Gr.  u.  d.  TGrkei. 
Bri.  1889.  Bheinw.  Bepi  vol.  XV.  p.  ISSas.  XVII.  185.  255ss.  XVIII.  ITTsa.  XXVIL  172.  2768S.  (Ac- 
eordlng  to  Bnmdis.  I^  1842.  vol.  IIL)  XXXVIII.  p.  187.  269sa.  L'^gl.  orthod.  d'Orient  Atlien. 
18Qa.->ir.  Klane^  d.  Christen  in  d.  Turkei  (Zeitsoh.  t  hist.  Th.  1850.  H.  2.)  [S.  G.  Howe,  Hist  Sketch 
of  the  Gr.  Bev.  New  York.  1828.  &     T.  Gordon,  II.  of  the  Gr.  Bev.  dec  Lond.  1842.  2  ed.  2  vols,  a] 

In  the  spring  of  1821,  when  the  Greek  people  awoke  from  their  long  slum- 
ber, the  bishops  pronounced  their  blessings  upon  the  insurrection.  The  exe- 
ootion  of  the  aged  patriarch,  Gregory^  on  Easter  Sunday,  before  the  gates  of 
his  own  palace,  tore  asunder  the  last  link  which  connected  a  down-trodden 
people  with  their  tyrants.  It  is  true  that  a  policy  quite  foreign  to  all  Chris- 
tian sympathies  prevented  an  earlier  termination  of  their  sanguinary  and 
tedious  troubles,  and  allowed  Greece  to  receive  boundaries  which  nature 
never  intended  for  it ;  but  it  soon  entered  unavoidably  into  the  magic  circle 
of  European  improvement,  and  with  all  the  energy  of  an  independent  nation 
endowed  with  noble  capacities  were  produced  the  first  shoots  of  an  ecclesi- 
astical literature,  (a)  In  the  zeal  of  the  people  for  liberal  views,  the  civil 
and  judicial  authority  of  the  episcopal  court  was  speedily  broken  down.  Qj) 
Ab  it  was  impossible  that  the  Church  should  continue  dependent  upon  a  pa- 
triarch appointed  by  the  sultan,  an  assembly  of  bishops  at  Syra  (Aug.  1838) 
was  directed  by  the  government  to  declare,  that  the  orthodox  Church  of 
Greece  acknowledged  no  head  but  Jesus  Christ,  that  the  administration  of  the 
Church  belonged  to  the  king,  and  was  to  be  carried  on  under  the  direction 
of  the  sacred  canons  by  a  Synod  of  Bishops  permanently  appointed,  but  an- 
nually renewed  by  him.  (<;)  By  this  measure  on  the  part  of  a  Catholic  gov- 
ernment, and  by  the  abolition  of  the  inferior  convents,  to  obtain  an  ecclesi- 
astical and  school  fund  (1884),  the  feelings  of  the  nation  in  behalf  of  its 
Church  were  wounded.  The  first  exhibition  of  its  displeasure  with  respect 
to  the  new  improvements  was  made  against  the  schools  and  books  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  missions.  (e2)    The  conspiracy  of  the  orthodox  Hetairia 


«i)  A.  Z.  184&  N.  218a.  Brl.  KZ.  1845.  N.  89.  lOOs.  1846.  N.  4. 1S47.  N.  67. 1849.  N.  97.  99. 

o)  R  g.  Bheinw.  Bep.  vol  XXXIII.  p.  86a8. 

a)  RiMo  Nerouloe,  Coars  de  literature  grecqoe  modeme,  pubL  par  J.  Humbert,  Gen.  1827.  Wie- 
deranf&nge  d.  theoL  Lit  in  GriechonL  (Stud.  n.  Krit  1841.  P.  1.)  Surray/ita  rHv  ^*lvy  koI  itp&¥  Ka- 
wipwv,  ed.  G,  A.  RaUU  et  M.  BoUis,  Athen.  1862.  2  vols.       b)  Geib,  (p.  857.)  p.  118aa. 

e)  A.  KZ.  1888.  N.  191. 

cO  A.  Z.  1887.  SappL  N.  184.  A.  KZ.  1837.  N.  82.  D.  A.  Z.  1845.  Suppl  N.  862.  The  chief  organ, 
4  ff^OTyfAiir^  ad\irty^t  edited  hy  the  monk  Germanoe. 
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was  dedgned  to  destroy  every  thing  of  a  foreign  natore  which  had  been  foroed 
npon  the  nation,  and  to  place  the  Ohnrch  (1889)  nnder  the  jnrisdicdon  of  the 
patriarch  Gregory  VI.  (e)  This  prelate  published  a  challenge  against  In- 
ther,  prohibited  die  circulation  of  translations  of  the  Scriptures,  (/)  and  for- 
bade the  nuptial  benediction  upon  mixed  marriages  in  the  Ionian  Islands.  For 
these  proceedings  he  was,  at  the  request  of  the  English  ambassador,  deposed 
(1840).  (g)  The  revolution  of  1848,  professing  to  act  in  the  name  of  national 
freedom,  threw  away  all  the  supports  of  German  education  and  improve- 
ment. The  Constitution  of  1844  recognized  the  orthodox  Oriental  Church 
as  established  by  law,  required  that  the  successor  to  the  throne  should  be  a 
member  of  that  Church,  and  while  it  gave  free  toleration  to  other  forms  of 
worship,  i^forbade  efforts  to  proselyte  in  their  favor.  The  ecclesiastical  sta- 
tute of  1845  gave  to  the  Synod  a  position  much  less  dependent  npon  the 
government,  (h)  It  was  recognized  by  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople 
through  the  mediation  of  Russia  (1850),  on  the  condition  that  its  holy  ofl 
should  always  be  obtained  from  the  mother  Church,  but  it  was  itself  to  be 
chosen  by  the  clergy,  and  the  Bishop  of  Attica  was  to  be  its  perpetual  presi- 
dent, (i)  The  city  of  Athens,  then  the  principal  town,  was  dedicated  to  an- 
other Virgin,  (k)  but  there  is  a  prophecy  current  among  the  people  that  at 
some  future  day  the  cross  will  be  fixed  npon  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia.  A 
tranquil  existence  has  finally  been  secured  to  the  Christians  nnder  the  do- 
minion of  the  sultan,  in  consequence  of  his  enfeebled  condition,  the  Eoropeaa 
reforms  which  he  has  introduced,  and  the  dependence  of  his  empire  upon 
Christian  powers.  By  the  Hattisherif  of  Gtdhane  (1689)  a  promise  was  given 
that  the  life,  honor,  and  property  of  all  should  be  secure,  and  that  Modem 
and  Rayah  should  be  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  (I)  but  the  government  is 
sometimes  unable  to  prevent  individual  instances  of  abuse  from  the  corrop- 
tioD  of  the  inferior  authorities,  and  the  fanaticism  of  the  people,  (m)  It  is, 
however,  the  power  under  which  all  the  different  parties  of  the  Oriental 
Clmrch,  and  the  Franks  under  their  respective  consuls,  find  a  reddence,  with 
no  power  to  injure  but  only  to  hate  each  other.  The  pomtion  of  the  porte 
even  with  respect  to  the  holy  places,  for  the  keys  of  which  Russia,  in  bdialf 
of  the  newly  acquired  rights  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  France,  in  behalf  of 
the  long  established  rights  of  the  Latin  Church,  contended  with  each  other, 
is  only  that  of  a  mediator,  (n)  But  when  Russia  claimed  to  be  the  perma- 
nent protector  of  the  orthodox  Christians  who  constitute  a  large  migority  of 
the  population  of  European  Turkey,  it  has,  relying  upon  the  aid  of  Christian 
powers,  indignantly  repelled  the  demand  as  a  virtual  requirement  that  it 
should  resign  its  sovereignty,  and  the  Czar  has  therefore  proclaimed  against 
it  a  holy  war  (1858). 


4)  A.Z.  1S40.  N.  27.  80.  /)  AeU  hist  eoc  1887.  pc  SSIm.  ff)  A.KZ.  ISM.  N.  S<L 

h)  A.  D.  Z.  1845.  N.  19a  i)  BrL  KZ.  1851.  N.  86.  k)  JlKZ.  1888.  N.  48. 

/)  Beitrr.  z.  e.  Oescb.  d.  nensten  RefiMnneii  d.  osm.  ReiohM.  In  Terblnd.  m.  Kunis  EfendL  ed.  hj 
Petermann.  BrI.  1812. 

m)  {a  PacMek;)  Die  Christen  in  Bosnlen.  Vienna.  185a 

n)  BrL  KZ.  1850.  N.  94. 185L  N.  82. 185a  N.  9a  185a  N.  44  comp.  47. 
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CHAP.  VIIL— COMMON  DETAILS  AND  MUTUAL  RELATIONS. 

§  486.     Catholicism  and  Protestantism, 

In  Gennany  and  in  France  where  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  chnrohes 
stand  side  by  side  in  the  enjoyment  of  eqnal  rights,  and  where  the  national 
character  has  no  decisive  inclination  for  either,  there  must  naturally  be  an 
intellectual  conflict  between  them,  frequent  attempts  at  accommodation,  and 
mutual  aggressions  of  a  proselyting  spirit.  In  the  polemical  writings  of  Prot- 
estants, Catholicism  is  represented  as  a  system  of  priestcraft,  or  at  best  as  an 
antiquated  form  which  could  have  had  no  existence  except  when  the  mind  of 
man  was  in  a  state  of  pupilage.  The  Catholics  call  the  Reformation  the 
second  fall  of  man,  and  revive  the  old  but  now  especially  obnoxious  reproach 
that  the  Reformation  must  necessarily  end  with  a  revolution.  On  the  other 
band,  the  advocate  of  Protestantism  shows  that  whatever  is  true  in  this  as- 
sertion threatens  no  danger  to  any  legal  form  of  civil  government,  but  only 
to  Catholicism,  and  that  as  far  as  it  is  untrue  facts  show  that  the  home  of 
revolutions  is  in  CathoUc  countries,  (a)  This  subject  was  discussed  with 
more  calmness  by  literary  men  among  I'rotestants,  since,  instead  of  oontem* 
plating  it  simply  as  a  polemical  matter,  they  investigated  the  respective 
creeds,  taking  a  purely  historical  view  of  the  different  systems  of  faith,  and 
regarding  them  as  points  of  development  for  the  Christian  spirit.  The  learn- 
ing of  a  Church  which  regards  all  beyond  itself  as  only  a  falsehood,  and  un- 
der condemnation,  could  never  entertain  such  a  train  of  thought  except  in 
appearance  only,  (h)  Besides,  that  was  often  attacked  which  no  one  ever 
defended,  on  the  one  side  unchangeable  Lutheranism,  and  on  the  other  an 
infallible  papacy.  The  controversy  was  also  much  embittered  by  the  exagger- 
ated ecdesiasticism  which  prevailed  in  both  parties.  Even  a  Judas-literature 
became  connected  with  the  controversy  between  the  two  churches,  (c)  To 
such  as  had  become  dissatisfied  with  the  creeds  of  both  sides  it  seemed  easy 
to  become  reconciled.  Such  was  the  origin  (1797)  of  a  party,  Christo  sacrumj 
in  the  French  Reformed  Church  at  Delft,  the  object  of  which  was  to  form  a 
common  ground  on  which  all  might  unite,  by  setting  forth  a  few  general  doc- 
trines relating  to  the  divinity  of  the  Scriptures,  and  redemption  by  Christ, 
without  requiring  any  to  renounce  the  Churches  in  which  they  had  been  re- 
spectively bom.  It  went  indeed  so  far  as  to  assemble  after  its  public  recog- 
nition (1802)  a  few  members  of  different  churches  in  their  house  of  worship, 
but  it  was  universally  rejected  by  all  churches,  and  never  became  any  thing 
but  a  very  inferior  sect,  (d)  The  Freemasons'  Lodges  originated  among  the 
Societies  of  architects  of  the  middle  ages,  and  even  in  the  new  spiritual- 
ized form  which  their  craft  received  i¥om  England,  where  it  was  ex- 
tensively propagated  (1717),  it  kept  aloof  f^om  all  the  contentions  of  the  dif- 


a)  7)isekimer,  Prat  n.  Kftth.  ■.  d.  SUndp.  d.  Polltlk.  Lp&  1899.  4  ed.  1894. 

h)  MoekUr^  (p.  650.)    On  tb«  other  hand :  Baur,  Nttaeh,  Marhelneka. 

e)  Der  Protesuntiamas  in  a.  Sclhstaaflosnng.  Scbaffh.  (1848.)  1848.  9  ▼oI&  eomp.  Bii  KZ.  184ft 
N.98L 

d)  Arehlv  t  KOeacb.  toL  L  seet  9.  pi  llOn.  s«ct  &  p.  1060&  KHlat  Arch.  1898.  sect  1.  p.  79hl 
J«<fAwr,  OoUMtear«l0e  vol  IL  p.  674m. 
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ferent  cburches,  and  professed  in  a  region  far  above  them  to  oonstraot  the 
temple  of  Hnmanity.  For  this  very  reason  it  was  condemned  (p.  634)  in  ya* 
rious  papal  decrees  (1738,  1751,  1829,)  which  were,  however,  enforced  only 
in  Southern  Earope.  (e)  The  Evangelical  Church  Journal  also  condemned 
them,  and  received  an  answer  through  an  act  of  the  royal  fkmily  (Nov.  5, 
1853).  (/)  The  Rationalists  on  account  of  their  Pelagian  tendency,  and  the 
Pietists  on  account  of  their  rigid  ecclesiasticism,  were  accused  of  an  approxi- 
mation to  Catholicism.  A  few  regarded  every  kind  of  union  as  impractica- 
ble except  by  the  absorption  of  one  party  into  the  other ;  (g)  some  believed 
in  a  higher  development  of  the  present  ecclesiastical  system,  in  which  the 
distinctions  between  the  two  parties  were  to  be  forgotten ;  while  many  looked 
upon  these  distinctions  as  salutary  in  their  influence,  and  indispensable  to  the 
completeness  of  the  Christian  spirit,  (h)  Persons  were  frequently  indnced  to 
pass  from  one  Church  to  the  other  by  the  prospect  of  some  personal  advan- 
tage, or  under  the  influence  of  false  views.  Such  instances  were  tolerated 
especially  in  the  Catholic  Church,  on  account  of  their  relation  to  futnre  gen- 
erations. Others  were  governed  by  considerations  altogether  foreign  to 
Christianity.  Such  was  Winkelmann  (d.  1768),  who  thought  that  the  great 
object  of  his  life,  which  could  be  pursued  only  at  Rome,  was  well  worth  a 
mass ;  especially  as  he,  with  all  his  recollections  of  pious  youthf\il  impressions, 
was  neither  a  Catholic  nor  a  Protestant,  but  a  contemporary  of  Pericles,  (t) 
But  some  were  really  anxious  to  correct  by  their  own  free  act  what  they 
honestly  believed  to  be  the  false  position  in  which  the  accident  of  birth  had 
placed  them.  The  primary  occasion  for  most  of  the  conversions  to  Catholi- 
cism was  that  exalted  state  of  artistic  or  poetic  feeling  which,  when  it  became 
depressed,  fell  into  pietism,  but  which  found  in  the  Catholic  Church  a  pleas- 
ant and  splendid  form  of  life,  or  at  least  found  deliverance  from  a  state  of 
mere  irony,  and  a  position  in  the  earnestness  of  reality.  Another  cause  was, 
a  natural  disposition  which  was  annoyed  by  the  perpetual  conflicts  and  com- 
motions which  prevailed  in  the  Protestant  Church,  and  sought  peace  in  a  sen- 
suous nearness  to  the  divine,  and  in  an  external  and  infallible  authority.  It 
was  to  this  disposition  that  the  faithful  Fom,  who  mistook  its  more  profound 
motive,  opposed  in  a  violent  manner  his  Dutch  common  sense,  {k)  There  was 
also  an  historical  and  political  spirit,  imposed  upon  by  the  mediaeval  splendor 
and  perfect  constitution  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  might  not  only  be 
mistaken,  but  stimulated  to  further  misapprehensions,  and  so  finally  conducted 
to  a  path  which  terminated  at  Rome  and  Vienna.  (Z)  A  few  aristocrats  hoped 

e\  Kra%u&,  d.  drel  tiltesten  Kunst-Urk.  d.  F.  M.  Brudench.  Drsd.  (1810.)  1819.  F.  W.  Undner, 
!dM  Benac  Lps.  1818.  Sanena,  Qeach.  d.  F.  M.  Ord.  B«mb.  1820.  5  ed.  Lpa.  1S8S).— M.  Boll,  Bom. 
vol  XVIII.  p.  212a.    IlK  pol  BU  vol  VI 1 1,  p.  666a. 

/)  D.  A.  Z.  1S64.  N.  28. 

g)  {J.  A.  Starl\)  Theodals  Oajttmahl  a  0.  Verelnig.  d.  BeligionflsocletSten.  FrfcC  1809.  7  ed.  l^SSL 

A)  Planck,  Worte  d.  Frledens  an  d.  kath.  K.  gogen  Hire  Verelnig.  m.  d.  prot  Oott  1809.  Vom 
Streite  d.  Kirchen,  an  den  chrisU.  Adel  deutscher  NaUon.  Lpsi  1827. 

t)  Brl  Monatschr.  vol  XIL  p^  56iss.  GoetKe^  Wlnkelm.  u.  a.  Jahrhandert.  Krech,  Erinii.  mi  W. 
Brl  1885.  4. 

k)  Wie  ward  Fritz  Stolberg  ein  Unfreler  ?  (Sophronlzon.  1819.  toL  III.)  Best&tlgang  d.  Stolbi 
Umtriebe.  Stnttg.  1820.— .4.  MooloHus,  Fr.  Leop.  O.  ra  Stolbu  Mayenoe.  IBM, 

I)  F.  Hurter,  d.  AnUstes  11.  u.  sogen.  Amtsbrader.  Bcbaffb.  1840k    Zehndsr,  Ant  H.  a.  8.  Tenuh 
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they  could  get  rid  of  the  revolation  by  forsaking  the  Reformation.  Hack- 
neyed authors,  who  before  knew  nothing  of  religion,  fonnd  in  the  Catholic 
ritual  that  which  interested  and  satisfied  their  excited  religions  wants,  (m) 
Sacerdotal  Pnseyism,  and  even  zealous  Lutheranism,  estranged  as  it  is  from 
the  present  Protestant  Ohurch,  have  sometimes  conducted  their  lost  sons  back 
to  the  holy  &ther.  (n)  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  two  ways  by  which  a 
Oatholic  might  be  conducted  to  the  Protestant  Ohurch.  The  first  was  the 
same  feeling  which  at  one  time  moved  the  Reformers,  a  painftd  sense  of  sin 
which  found  no  relief  in  the  works  and  penances  of  the  Church,  and  finally 
betook  itself  to  a  simple  faith  in  the  Scriptures  alone.  The  other  was  a  de- 
velopment of  the  spirit  of  religious  independence,  which,  when  it  could  no 
longer  find  complete  truth  in  the  doctrines  which  it  had  been  taught,  felt 
compelled  to  break  loose  from  an  infallible  Church.  The  former  path  con- 
ducted to  the  old,  and  the  latter  to  the  more  recent  form  of  Protestantism. 
The  latter  was  therefore  followed  by  individuals  of  a  speculative  turn  of 
mind,  <Nr  such  as  thought  themselves  to  be  so,  while  the  former  was  entered 
upon  as  in  the  time  of  the  Reformation  by  whole  congregations,  pervaded  at 
once  by  the  same  feeling.  In  some  cases,  however,  where  the  feelings  of  such 
congregations  had  not  become  clearly  defined,  and  the  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties treated  them  with  mildness,  they  could  sometimes  be  reconciled  with 
the  old  Ohurch.  (p)  From  the  nature  of  the  feelings  thus  defined  we  should 
of  course  expect  to  meet  with  persons  of  more  distinguished  reputation 
among  the  converts  to  Catholicism.  (j>)  For  it  was  necessary  to  the  pacifica- 
tion of  those  consciences  which  were  inclined  to  Catholicism  that  the  pre- 
cise form  should  be  complied  with,  and  that  the  person  should  be  a  member 
of  the  only  Church  in  which  salvation  could  be  expected,  while  the  Protes- 
tant spirit  generally  felt  that  it  was  every  where  in  the  spiritual  Church,  it 
would  naturally  hope  to  exert  a  more  powerful  infiuence  in  behalf  of  truth 
in  its  original  sphere  of  life,  and  it  would  dread  the  severe  shock  occasioned 
by  a  change  of  ecclesiastical  relations.  Hence  generally  only  such  priests  as 
apprehended  some  overwhelming  act  of  oppression  from  their  ecclesiastical 
snperiors,  effected  an  escape  by  connecting  themselves  with  the  Protestant 
Church. 

gUmpften  Amtsbr.  Sch.  ISiQ.^Schenkd^  Zerw&rfen  in  Schaffh.  a.  Uarter'a  Uebertrltt  Baa.  1841. 
HitrUr,  Qeburt  n.  Wiedergeb.  Schaffh.  (184B.)  1847.  9  vola. 

m)  Id«  Oriflo  Hakn-Uahn^  von  Babflon  nach  Jerna.  Majenee.  1851.  [From  Babyloii  to  Jeni- 
nlMD,  from  the  Genn.  of  Coanteaa  Id*  v.  Hahn-Haho.  Kev  York.  1858.]  K  «.  FlorencouH^  meine 
Bekehr.  z.  ehr.  Lebre  n.  K.  Paderb.  1852. 

n)  Liktkemailer,  nnare  Zaat  ▼.  Tode  z.  Anferst  Lpa  1853.  BrL  KZ.  1852.  N.  88. 

o)  Q«adiicbti.  Darat  d.  Bekehrongd.  FOrsten  v.  Salm-Salm,  from  the  Fr.  (Par.  1838.)  Jen.  1826).-- 
G^mmmr^  Martin  Boot,  Lpai  1826w  [Life  h,  PersecnUons  of  If.  B.  tranal.  by  Bridgea.  Lond.  1S2& 
Load.  Cbr.  Ob&  Jan.  1828.  (In  LitteU'a  ReL  Mag.  vol  L  p.  2898a.)]  Henho/er,  cor.  Olaobensbek, 
Heidlb.  (182a)  1824  lUehirrur^  R&ekkehr.  kath.  Chrlaten  in  Baden  z.  ev.  Chriatenth.  Lpa.  182S.  4. 
•d.  1821— Berteht  n.  Karlahuld  bj  Pdcktner  vor  d.  Sammlong  ev.  Predigten.  Barmen.  1887.— i7e{^ 
riek^  ehrfstL  OUnbenab.  Friedb.  1885.  On  the  other  aide :  UrkundL  Darat  d.  plet  Umtrlebe  d.  ror- 
maL  Plkr.  HeIC  Mayenoe.  1885.—,/:  J.  Maurettti,  d.  Papat  i.  d.  Er.  from  the  Fr.  Heilbr.  1841  8  ed. 
184&    K  Brvitte,  m.  Abachiedawort  an  Bom.  fttm  the  Fr.  Bchleix  1841 

p)  F,  )P.  P.  «.  AmmoHy  Oallerie  d.  merkw.  Peraonen,  welohe  t.  d.  er.  a.  kath.  K.  dbergetreten. 
SrL  188a.  J.  BomiinghaMit  chronoL  Yerzeiehnlaa  d.  denkw.  Bekehr.  r.  Proteet  z.  kath.  K  Aaohalt 
1881.  ATOaacA,  tL  d.  Uiaaehen  d.  aleh  mehr.  Uebertritte  z.  rOm.  K.  (Dentacbe  Zeitaeh.  t  chr.  W.  IStfL 
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§  487.     The  Fine  Arts,     Cant,  from  §  878,  890. 

Art  Las  generally  risen  superior  to  all  distinctions  of  creeds,  although  the 
populace  of  Strasbourg  would  not  tolerate  a  bust  of  Luther  on  the  monament 
of  Guttenberg,  (a)  and  even  some  painters  have  supposed  that  they  could  do 
better  justice  to  the  saints  when  they  adored  them.  Borne  became  once  more 
the  home  of  the  arts  of  design,  when,  from  the  time  of  Clement  XIY.,  a  beau- 
tiful temple  was  opened  for  the  remnants  of  the  old  Olympic  world,  with 
such  an  enthusiasm  for  the  arts  that  it  did  not  shrink  from  even  a  sacrilege 
upon  the  sarcophagus  of  the  Soipios  and  of  St.  Helena.  Thorwaldsen  was 
directed  by  Consalvi  to  erect  a  lofty  monument  on  the  tomb  of  the  Holy  fa- 
ther Pius  VII.  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  (ft)  When  the  more  recent  popular  Ufe 
had  been  developed,  the  Church  could  no  longer  give  existence  to  the  art  from 
its  own  materials,  but  it  was  obliged  to  be  a  mere  participator  in  it.  By  a 
profound  study  of  the  monuments  of  heathen  antiquity,  Winkelmann  rescued 
the  taste  for  the  arts  from  degenerating  into  a  trifling  mannerism.  What  he 
could  only  express  in  words  Thoricaldsen  embodied  in  brass  and  marble. 
Grecian  power  and  beauty,  it  is  true,  were  found  reproduced  in  living  fresh- 
ness in  his  studio,  but  as  an  expression  of  the  eternal  beauty  of  nature  they 
were  exalted  to  their  most  significant  form  when  employed  in  the  utteranoe- 
of  Christian  ideas.  Gods  and  heroes  were  therefore  to  be  seen  there  by  the 
side  of  our  Lord  and  the  apostles,  (c)  At  a  still  earlier  period  Dannecher 
gave  a  sublime  representation  of  Christ  in  the  character  of  the  world's 
teacher ;  his  John  is  a  son  of  thunder  reflecting  upon  the  mystery  of  the 
Trinity ;  and  finally  he  is  himself  exhibited,  when  an  old  man,  contemplating 
the  smile  of  a  Christian  angel  of  death,  {d)  After  some  literary  attempts  to 
discover  the  general  basis  of  all  art  in  piety,  {e)  an  association  of  German 
painters  was  formed  at  Rome  (s.  1810)  which  endeavored  to  revive  the  art 
in  the  Christian  feelings  and  ecclesiastical  forms  of  the  middle  ages.  There 
is  a  kind  of  spectral  life  in  the  exaggerated  productions  of  thb  Romantic 
School.  But  the  great  masters  of  it  have  each  in  his  own  way  revived  the 
splendors  not  only  of  the  middle  ages  but  of  antiquit}'.  Thus  Overbeck  has 
presented  a  delicate  pious  fervor,  and  Cornelius,  cheerfulness  and  sublimity. 
These  were  followed  by  Henry  Hess,  who  added  beauty  to  the  old  ecclesiasti- 
cal style ;  Kaulbach,  who  has  painted  the  minds  and  general  thoughts  of 
men ;  and  Lessing,  who  has  exhibited  Protestantism  in  the  persons  of  its  forc- 
rnnnera.  A  German  Union  for  religious  art  in  the  Evangelical  Church  (1851) 
evinces  an  inclination  to  pay  a  long  standing  debt  of  Protestantism.  (/)  In 
connection  with  this  interest  in  the  middle  ages  tlie  art  of  painting  on  glafs 
has  been  once  more  discovered.  The  Cathedral  at  Milan  was  completed  bj 
Napoleon.    Louis  of  Bavaria  restored  the  old  splendor  of  the  cathedrals  of 

t    a)  A.  KZ.  laiO.  N.  12a  1S42.  N.  204i 

b)  Noticed  Indeed  in  A.  KZ.  of  1880.  N.  2T,  but  not  erected  unUI  1831. 

o)  ThieU,  Thorwaldsen's  Leben  u.  Werke.  Lps.  18328.  2  vols,  t 

d)  J.  J.  f/MM,  Q.  Danneckers  Christus.  Zur.  1826.    G  Grufuisen  n.  7%.  Wa{fner^  Daao.  Weikti 
ll*mb.  (1842.)  4. 

#)  W.  If.  Wackenroder^  Herzensergiessongen  e.  kunstliobenden  Klosterbr.  ed.  by  Tleok.  Brl  IWI. 

/)  Brl.  KZ.  1852.  N.  20.  24.  82. 
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his  kingdom,  and  had  all  the  different  forms  of  the  ecclesiastical  styles  of 
former  times  represented  in  the  churches  of  his  capital.  Frederic  William  III. 
had  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne  once  more  repaired  (since  1824),  and  Frederic 
William  IV.  laid  the  foundation  stone  for  its  completion  (Sept.  4th,  1842), 
that  it  might  be  a  work  of  brotherly  love  for  all  Germans,  {g)  Isoac^s 
Ofanrch  of  Petersburg  raised  its  cupolas  and  granite  pillars  more  proudly  than 
any  other  church  of  Greco-Koman  architecture.  The  three  great  masters  of 
instrumental  music  at  Vienna  have  contributed  none  of  their  peculiarities  nor 
their  highest  efforts  to  the  Church.  Haydn's  Creation,  great  as  it  is,  is  never- 
theless only  a  great  opera,  in  which  the  Lord  God  with  his  angels  are  repre- 
sented. (A)  Mozart  did  not  compose  his  Requiem  until  he  was  dying,  {i)  and 
Beethoven^  in  his  own  exalted  sphere,  felt  that  he  was  a  priest  of  God,  but  not 
in  an  ecclesiastical  sense,  and  his  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  his  Sec- 
ond Mass  were  indeed  a  Creation,  but  they  never  reached  their  seventh  day* 
Fdix  Mendelssohn^  who  had  been  educated  in  the  rigid  school  of  Sebastian 
Bach,  and  amid  the  glories  of  Handel's  art,  has  given  a  harmonious  expres- 
sion to  the  direct  Word  of  God,  combining  profound  devotional  earnestness 
with  cheerful  artistic  beauty,  especially  in  the  lyrical  strains  of  his  Psalms, 
and  in  the  more  dramatic  works  Paul  and  Elijah.  Like  Raphael,  however, 
he  was  taken  away  from  earth  (1847)  before  he  had  realized  in  his  language 
the  complete  ideal  of  his  Christ.  While  the  friends  of  art  in  Protestant  Ger- 
many, though  generally  without  reference  to  the  Church,  labored  to  promote 
an  understanding  and  love  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  muse,  {k)  the  Italian 
churches  resounded  with  the  most  frivolous  opera  melodies.  The  papal 
chapel  alone  preserved  the  old  serious  style,  though  much  of  the  skilftil  per- 
formance of  former  days  was  lost.  When  the  mode  of  singing  h3rmns  in 
quartettes,  which,  in  some  Reformed  churches,  and  particularly  in  Switzer- 
land, was  an  inheritance  from  their  ancestors,  was  first  introduced  by  an  as- 
sociation in  Stuttgard,  and  recommended  by  the  Synod  of  Wurtemberg  (1828), 
many  voices  were  raised  against  it  on  the  ground  that  such  a  style  of  singing 
was  too  artistic  for  a  congregation,  (l)  Liturgical  forms  of  divine  service 
were  brought  into  use  first  at  Berlin,  and  afterwards  in  other  places,  in  which 
the  old  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant  masters  of  Church  music  were  re- 
vived, (to) 

§  488.    Emancipation  and  Conversion  of  the  Jews, 

J?{«M«r,  dcr  Jude.  Alton.  1882s.h.    G.  W.  Mhmtr^  Gleichstellung  der  Juden.  OOtt  ISSa.    Jb«^ 
neaere  Gescb.  d.  Israel.  1815-45.  BrL  IBM.  2  vols. 

Since  Moses  Mendelssohn  (d.  1786)  and  Lessiog  gave  to  each  other  the 
hand  of  fellowship  the  Jews  have  participated  with  much  eagerness  and  suc- 


g)  BrL  KZ.  1S42.  N.  73. 18ta  N.  69. 1849.  N.  80. 
[A)  L.  A.  C.  BombeU  Life  of  Haydn.  In  Letters.  Prov.  1820. 12. 
J)  E.  Holmes,  Life  &  Corr.  of  Mozart  New  York.  1845. 12.] 
*)  {TTUbaut,)  Ucber  Keinheit  In  d.  TonkonsL  Ileldlb.  (1826. 1826.)  1851. 

Z)  Aoc/wr,  d.  Tonk.  In  d.  K.  Stuttg.  1828.  A.  KZ.  1828.  N.  7.  105.  1825.  N.  45.— 1824.  N.  122. 182& 
H.  <&  60. 182ft.  y.  82. 

m)  £▼.  KZ.  1844.  N.  518. 1845.  N.  15. 105. 1851.  N.  48w 
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oess  in  the  improvements  of  modem  times,  (a)  A  rational  tendency  hM  thus 
been  formed  which  exhibits  a  purely  biblical  literature,  and  withdraws  the 
mind  entirely  i¥om  the  Talmndic  institutes.  In  its  strogi^es  agunst  the  old 
Rabbinism  it  has  founded  a  new  Temple  with  a  simple  form  of  pnblio  wor- 
ship Ln  the  language  of  the  people.  Some  attempts  to  accomplish  a  still 
more  extensive  reform  were  made,  and  it  was  found  that  in  doing  so  either 
the  Mosaic  system  without  circumcision  (to  which,  however,  Ghristian  gov- 
ernments compelled  the  Jews  to  adhere)  might  be  made  consistent  with  an 
unlimited  progress  in  improvements  (Frankfort,  1840),  or  their  national  dis- 
tinctions might  be  abandoned,  and  they  could  stOl  adhere  to  the  religious 
character  peculiar  to  Judaism  (Berlin,  1846).  (h)  The  educated  Jews  on  the 
west  of  the  Vistula  have  generally  given  up  their  religious  national  peonUari- 
ties,  and  are  not  prevented  by  their  adherence  to  Moses  from  believing  also 
in  Christ.  They  stand  therefore,  with  respect  to  Christianity,  precisely 
where  Moses  Mendelssohn  stood.  It  was  natural  that  persons  in  tiiis  condi- 
tion should  begin  to  demand  a  complete  equality  of  civil  rights.  The  watch- 
word—civil and  religious  freedom  for  all  the  world  I  gained  a  powerftd  party 
in  favor  of  such  an  emancipation.  Napoleon  called  a  meeting  of  the  great 
Sanhedrim  (1806),  {e)  and  completed  the  work  of  Jewish  emancipation.  Ks 
enactments  on  this  subject  have  continued  in  force  until  tiie  present  time  in 
Holland  and  Belgium.  In  North  America  their  complete  equality  follows 
from  the  essential  nature  of  the  Constitution.  Even  in  Grerman  countries  the 
civil  condition  of  the  Jews  has  been  much  improved  in  various  ways  since 
the  time  of  Joseph  11.^  but  their  complete  equality  with  other  citizens  has 
never  been  conceded  except  for  a  brief  period  while  the  French  were  masters 
of  the  country.  Against  such  an  equality  it  has  been  urged  by  a  party  which 
on  other  subjects  has  shown  a  liberal  spirit,  that  the  Jews  are  still  in  every 
sense  foreigners,  and  therefore  entitled  to  hospitality  but  not  to  the  rights  of 
citizens,  and  that  the  governments  of  the  country  were  founded  upon  Chris- 
tian principles,  which,  if  not  endangered  would  at  least  be  denied  by  the  pro- 
posed concession.  (<2)  The  assemblies  of  deputies,  as  far  as  they  were  not  in- 
fluenced by  the  fear  of  the  Jewish  spirit  of  speculation,  were  inclined  to 
concede  to  them  their  full  rights  of  citizenship.  The  Prussian  law  of  1847, 
although  it  commenced  with  the  principle  of  equal  duties  and  equal  rights, 
made  many  exceptions  in  consistency  with  what  were  supposed  to  be  the  de- 
mands of  a  Christian  state,  and  concluded  with  a  special  provision  for  the 
separate  existence  of  a  foreign  nation  in  exclusive  Jewish  communities.  («) 


a)  J.  EHmmanny  If.  Mendelsa.  Lpa.  1881.  SteinhHm^  M.  IL  a.  a.  Scbale.  Hunb.  184a  R  Ausr- 
baeh^  d.  Jadenth.  a.  d.  neaeste  Lit  Stattg.  1886.  [if.  SamueU,  Mem.  otM.lL  A  CorreAp.  with  La- 
yater.  Lond.  1827.  9  ed.  &] 

b)  IT.  A.  Franoolm^  d.  rationale  Jadentb.  Brel  1840.  Netbibotb  Olam.  Yerglelch  xw.  d.  modernen 
Jadontb.  n.  d.  BeL  Mosls  a.  d.  Propb.  (from  tbe  Engl.)  Frkt  1889.—^.  Frdntel,  d.  mod.  Jodenth. ;  d. 
Frankt  Ref.  u.  d.  neue  ZeiL  Rentl.  1844.— D.  A.  Z.  184«.  N.  41. 

e)  Proods  verbal  dea  stances  de  Taasembl^  des  deputes  franc,  profeesant  la  reL  jaive.  Par.  1806l 
Bevne  des  denz  mondes.  1859.  Sept  15. 

d)  Paulw,  die  J&d.  Nationalabsondrang.  Heldlb.  1881.  On  tbe  otber  side:  JTrug,  Henotioon. 
Entw.  e.  Beliglonsgesetzes  f.  christl.  Staaten.  Lpa.  1S86. 

e)  D.  A.  Z.  1847.  N.  161.  219.  M.  Veit,  d.  Entwurf  e.  Verordn.  f.  d.  Verb.  d.  Jaden  in  Preoasen. 
Lpa.  1847.    Stahl,  d.  cbri^tl.  Btaat  a.  sein  Verb.  a.  Deiamos  a.  Jadenth.  BrL  1847. 
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The  National  Assembly  in  St.  Panics  Ohnroh,  over  wbioh  on  one  occasion  a 
Jew  presided,  granted  by  an  almost  nnanimons  vote  tail  rights  of  citizenship 
to  the  Jews ;  (/)  bnt  the  exeontion  of  this  enactment  has  been  almost  nni- 
versally  prevented  in  the  German  States  by  Christians  belonging  to  the  edn- 
cated  and  the  ignorant  classes.  (^)  In  England,  Parliament  has  removed  the 
civil  disabilities  of  the  Jews  (since  1829),  bnt  the  oath  of  adherence  to  the 
Christian  fiiith  required  of  all  members  of  Parliament  has  prevented  their  ad- 
mission there.  And  yet  the  city  of  London  has  repeatedly  chosen  a  Roths- 
child for  its  representative  (since  1847).  The  Lower  Honse  has  more  than 
once  adopted  Bnssell's  proposal  to  change  the  form  of  this  oath,  bnt  the 
Lords  have  hitherto  r^ected  it,  on  the  ground  that  the  admission  of  a  Jew 
woold  be  an  insnlt  to  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  commencement  of  an  atheistic 
government,  (h)  While  the  rationalist  party  took  no  special  interest  in  the 
work  of  converting  rationalist  Jews,  (t)  the  pietists  entered  upon  it  with  p^ 
collar  zeaL  Societies  of  the  Friend$  of  Ifrael  were  formed  for  this  purpose 
in  England  (1808),  in  America,  and  in  some  of  the  German  cities.  (Jc)  The 
result  of  these  efforts  proves  that  aside  from  those  Jews  who  live  in  countries 
not  professedly  Christian,  and  those  who  are  already  seeking  salvation,  and 
therefore  need  instruction  or  protection,  more  may  be  expected  from  the 
power  of  Christian  improvements  in  Europe,  under  the  influence  of  which 
the  Jews  redde,  than  from  any  direct  attempts  at  conversion,  against  which 
they  have  such  prejudices.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Ghetto  in  Rome  were 
compelled  once  more  in  1828  to  listen  every  Sabbath  to  a  sermon  for  their 
conversion.  (I)  In  the  East  the  legend  of  the  middle  ages  with  respect  to 
the  fknatical  use  of  Christian  blood  was  now  revived,  and  used  to  justify 
every  kind  of  cruelty  and  horrible  outrage  against  the  Jews  (1840).  (m) 

§  489.    Abolition  qf  Slavery, 

M.  Sid,  d0  r«bolittoii  de  resclavage  Aooieii  en  Ooddent  Par.  184a  J%.  F,  Buaton^  d.  aArik  SeU- 
▼enhaadel  a.  b.  AbhOUb  fhnn  the  EogL  by  Jalin&  Lpo^  184L  [The  African  Slave  Trade  and  ita  abet- 
tan.  Lend.  1841. 8.] 

The  Church  has  always  endeavored  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  slavery  (p.  188), 
and  as  soon  as  it  possessed  the  power,  to  restrain  them  by  legal  enactments. 
Bat  it  was  not  until  some  time  in  the  middle  ages  that  the  last  remnants  of 
European  slavery  were  abolished  by  law.  After  Europe  had  for  three  centu- 
ries gathered  up  the  riches  of  America  by  means  of  the  newly  introduced 
slavery  of  the  African  (p.  888),  the  great  principles  of  universal  liberty  com- 
Inned  with  those  of  the  gospel  in  demanding  the  emancipation  of  the  negro. 
^*  A  party  of  the  Saints,^  as  they  were  called  in  derision,  which  had  sprung 

/)  stenograph.  Berleht  184S.  toL  IIL  p.  175408. 

0)  A.KZ.  185L  N.  119.  BrL  KZ.  1S51.  N.  88. 

h)  A,Z.  1S84  N.  184  1884L  H.  881.  (Jewiah  Dfsabtlitiea  Bill)  D.  A.  Z.  1847.  N.  889. 1849.  N.  167. 

4)  {FriedldfuUr)  Sendichr.  an  Tellem  yon  efnigen  Hanar&tem  jad.  BeL  BrL  1799.  eomp.  Tho- 
Inek,  Term.  Bchrr.  toL  II.  p.  126l 

k)  Bhelnw.  Bepi  toI.  XXIII.  p.  84,  ISSaa.  toL  XXV.  p.  82;  2748a.  toL  XXVIIL  pk  278m.  Die 
Freonde  lar.  Nachrlehten  ▼.  d.  Ansbr.  d.  Beiohes  O.  Baa.  1841.  8  P.  Oauiun,  d.  Verkand  d.  Ev. 
aster  d.  Jaden.  ftom  the  French.  Hamb.  1641 

t)  A.KZ.  182a  N.  41.       m)  A.  Z.  184a  N.  1408.  k,  othera. 
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from  the  Methodistio  movement,  contended  for  a  long  time  almost  hopdeolT' 
in  Parliament  against  the  existence  and  the  necessity  of  slavery  in  the  colo- 
nies. Their  [^>eeches  awakened  hopes  among  the  slaves,  which,  in  some  in- 
stances led  to  insurrections.  During  one  of  these,  among  the  negroes  of  De- 
marara,  the  passions  of  the  people  hecame  so  inflamed  that  a  misdonary 
whose  name  was  Smith  was  condemned,  and  died  in  confinement  (1824) 
hefore  the  king^s  pardon  arrived  from  England.  When  the  tamults  amon); 
the  slaves  of  Jamaica  had  been  quelled,  the  chapels  of  the  Baptists  and  Meth- 
odists on  the  island  were  demolished,  and  the  lives  of  their  preacl^rs  were 
in  peril  because  they  had  preached  that  all  the  children  of  God  were  free,  (a) 
The  abolition  of  the  African  slave  trade  by  political  treaties  (1830)  was  found 
to  be  entirely  inadequate  to  effect  the  object  at  which  it  aimed,  as  long  as 
slavery  itself  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  laws.  (Jb)  After  years  of  prepara- 
tion in  various  ways,  the  English  nation  made  an  offering  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  of  dollars  to  indemnify  the  masters,  that  after  a  certain  time 
of  preparation  by  instruction  the  slaves  might  be  introduced  to  the  privileges 
of  citizens,  and  that  all  of  them  might  be  declared  free  in  the  colonies  of 
England  after  the  1st  of  August,  1834.  As  the  slaves  had  become  Ohristianr 
ized  by  such  means  and  by  previous  efforts,  their  emancipatioB  was  found  to 
be  practicable  and  safe,  (c)  An  Ord^  was  established  by  the  Abbess  Javohey 
for  the  purchase  of  negroes  in  the  French  colonies  with  a  view  to  educate 
them,  and  thus  prepare  them  for  civil  freedom,  and  its  efforts  have  been  at- 
tended (s.  1833)  with  some  degree  of  success,  {dy  A  society  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  slavery  was  formed  at  Paris  (1835).  The  constitution  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  1848  abolished  all  slavery  on  French  territory,  and  the  National  Assem- 
bly of  1849  decreed  that  all  losses  of  the  owners  of  slaves  in  consequence  of 
emancipation  should  be  compensated  from  the  public  treasury.  Denmark  de- 
clared that  all  children  of  slaves  born  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  mano- 
misaion  should  be  free,  and  fixed  upon  a  certain  year  (1847)  as  the  definite 
limit  beyond  which  all  slavery  was  to  cease  throughout  its  colonies.  («)  la 
the  Southern  portion  of  the  United  States  the  material  interests  which  wouW 
be  seriously  injured  by  the  abolition  of  slavery,  came  into  violent  collision 
with  the  enthusiasm  which  demanded  that  all  who  had  been  redeemed  by 
the  blood  of  Christ  should,  at  all  hazards,  be  set  at  liberty.  The  sovereign 
people  began  (1835)  to  hang  those  clergymen  who  preached  against  slavery, 
and  the  negroes  who  listened  to  them,  in  accordance  with  their  own  forms 
of  justice  (Lynch's  law.)  (/)  Gregory  XVI.  having  reviewed  the  decrees  of 
his  predecessors,  condemned  tlie  trade  in  negroes  as  utterly  inconsistent  with 
Christianity  (1839) ;  (^)  but  instead  of  being  diminislied,  its  horrors  becamo 
more  dreadful. 


a)  A.  KZ.  1824  N.  9a  Ev.  KZ.  1S82.  N.  96.        6>  A.  Z.  1S85.  N.  14i. 

c)  AbKhaflTuDg  d.  Sklftv.  Id  d.  Colonlon.  (Ausland.  18&4.  N.  85SaA.> 

d)  A.  Z.  1S85.  Suppl.  N.  149s.       e)  D.  A.  Z.  134T.  N.  252. 
/)  A,  Z.  1S85.  N.  244.  g)  A.  KZ.  1840.  N.  19. 
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§  490.    St.  Simonism  and  Socialism. 

As  civil  liberty  triumphantly  adyanced,  and  taught  men  that  they  had  an 
equal  right  to  the  natural  productions  of  the  soil,  and  as  at  the  same  time 
industry  became  freed  from  its  trammels,  and,  by  the  progress  which  it 
caused  in  the  natural  sciences,  produced  reciprocal  advantages,  the  wealth  of 
the  world  iocumulated  in  the  possession  of  the  few,  and  threw  the  masses  of 
society,  on  the  other  hand,  into  a  state  of  the  most  hopeless  want,  (a)  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  idea  arose  with  great  power,  especially  m  the  minds 
of  many  in  France  and  England,  either  by  a  social  revolution  to  introduce 
a  community  and  a  just  distribution  of  goods  (Communism),  or  by  an  organi- 
zation of  labor  into  free  associations  for  trade  and  subsistence,  to  assist  those 
portions  of  society  which  have  been  oppressed,  in  obtaining  a  proper  share 
of  the  enjoyments  and  improvements  which  are  now  exclusively  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  few  (Socialism),  (h)  Christianity  was  found  compatible  with 
such  efforts,  and  even  countenanced  them  to  some  extent,  by  the  aid  of  such 
facts  in  its  primitive  period  as  the  compassion  of  Jesus  for  the  poor,  his  indig- 
nation against  the  wealthy,  one  attempt  at  a  community  of  goods,  and  in  the 
history  of  its  orders  and  sects  having  much  to  say  of  a  voluntary  surrender 
of  wealth,  and  a  community  of  goods  in  a  variety  of  forms,  (c)  But  as 
Christianity  was  interwoven  with  all  the  existing  relations  of  society,  and 
Pantheism  had  now  made  the  idea  of  renouncing  the  pleasures  of  this  life 
intolerable,  by  destroying  all  hope  of  another  world,  Communism  has,  in  the 
person  of  its  first  leaders,  who  fell  under  the  guillotine  of  a  merely  political 
revolution  in  France,  {d)  for  the  most  part  renounced  all  connection  with 
Christianity,  (e)  But  as  the  unavoidable  necessity  of  some  kind  of  religion 
was  perceived,  the  idea  was  adopted  of  making  it  the  basis  of  the  new  order 
of  things.  Accordingly,  in  France,  Count  St.  Simon  gave  to  his  plan  for 
improving  the  condition  of  laborers  by  elevating  industry  to  the  highest  pos- 
sible privileges,  the  name  of  a  religion — ^a  new  Christianity.  (/)  When  he 
died,  in  consequence  of  an  attempt  at  suicide  (May  19, 1825),  a  single  disciple, 
Olinde  Bodrigues,  stood  by  his  death-bed.  The  new  worldly  gospel  which 
had  been  introduced  in  the  midst  of  the  liberty  and  the  excitements  imme- 
diately following  the  revolution  of  July,  was  proclaimed  by  sermons,  mis- 
sions, and  polemical  treatises  sent  forth  from  Paris.  It  declared  that  Catho- 
licism was  in  its  dotage,  that  Protestantism  was  a  mere  negation,  that  Christ 


o)  The  Claims  of  Labor.  Lond.  1845.    JSnffel*,  d.  La^  d.  arbeit  clasao  In  Kngl.  Lpe.  1S45. 
h)  L.  Stein,  d.  Social  n.  Commun.  d.  heutigcn  Frankr.  Lps.  1&43.    (BluntscMi.)  IHo  Communis- 
ten  in  d.  Schwciz  nach  d.  b.  Weitling  vorgefhnd.  PAi>ieren.  Commissionsbericht  ZQr.  1S4»^ 

c)  C.  R  llundethaffen,  d.  Comuiun.  u.  d.  nscetlsche  Soclalrefonn  Im  Laufe  d.  chrlstl.  Jahrhh. 
(Stad.  n.  Krit  1S45.  H.  8s.)  J.  P.  liomang,  d.  Bedout  d.  Conim.  a.  d.  Gesiobtsp.  d.  CbrlHtenib.  u.  d. 
sIttL  Cultur.  Zar.  184T.— /VcwdAon,  d.  Sonntagsfeier.  a.  d.  Fr.  Ratisb.  1860. 

d)  F.  K.  Baboet{f,  le  tribun  da  peuplo.  Par.  (1795.)  Jf.  BuonarvM^  la  conspiration  do  BaboeaC 
Brox.  182a 

e)  (P.  654s.)  Coinp.  Generalbericbt  an  d.  Btaatsr.  v.  Neucbatel  iL  d.  geb.  dentscbe  Prop<gandik 
ZQr.  lS4e.  £v.  KZ.  184«.  N.  98. 

/)  Intrud.  aox  travanx  scientlflqocs  da  19.  8.  Par.  1807.  2  vols.  4.  R6onranl9atlon  de  la  socl^tA 
Rarop.  Par.  1814.  CatSchisme  des  Indn^trieK  Par.  1S24.  Le  nouvoaa  cbrisUanlAme.  Par.  1826. 
(OeDTXM  pL  0.  Rodrlgnea.  Par.  1882.  2  vols.    Extracts  in  Baohholz  neuer  Monatschr.  vol.  21b.  84a.) 
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had  provided  only  for  the  spiritual  portion  of  oar  nature,  and  that  St.  Simon 
was  about  to  reinvest  the  flesh  in  its  rights.  Simonism  became,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  deification  of  the  world,  and  on  the  other,  a  consecration  of  industry 
as  a  series  of  operations  npon  the  divinity  itself.  Its  genoral  law  was,  that 
after  the  law  of  inheritance  had  been  abolished,  every  individual  should 
receive  from  the  common  stock  in  proportion  to  his  capacity,  and  eveiy 
capacity  according  to  its  works.  This  principle  was  to  be  carriad  out  under 
the  direction  of  a  hierarchy,  whose  arbitrary  power  was  concealed  under 
tirades  about  love  and  self-sacrifice.  (^)  Even  noble  minds  were  sometimes 
captivated  by  the  unsparing  manner  in  which  the  evils  of  the  present  state 
of  society  were  laid  bare,  by  the  substitution  of  merit  for  the  accident  of 
birth,  and  the  reinvestiture  of  the  disinherited  son  of  European  society  in 
the  rights  of  a  man.  The  boldest  language  which  this  spirit  of  the  age  ven- 
tured to  use,  was  that  in  which  an  ezduidve  attention  to  material  interests 
was  dignified  with  the  name  of  religion.  But  when  Enfantm^  one  of  the 
leaders  of  this  party,  a  stately  and  energetic  but  narrow-minded  man,  in  his 
character  of  the  highest  revelation  of  the  Deity,  bestowed  his  principal  atten- 
tions upon  women,  and,  as  their  Messiah,  made  woman  free  by  destroying 
the  restraints  of  marriage,  and  aiming  to  attain  privileges  like  those  of  Mo- 
hammed, a  schism  was  produced  (Nov.,  1881),  and  Rodriguea  proclaimed  that 
Simonism  had  apostatized  from  St.  Simon.  The  saloon  of  the  Simonists  was 
closed  by  order  of  the  government,  and  they  were  themselves  arraigned  be- 
fore the  legal  tribunals  for  propagating  principles  dangerous  to  morality. 
Their  condenmation  (Aug.,  1882)  was  a  convenient  kind  of  martyrdom,  and 
the  supreme  Father  Enfantin  still  continued  the  object  of  a  confiding  venera- 
tion to  all  true  believers,  (h)  But  the  public  prominence  which  their  hier- 
archy and  morality  had  attained,  destroyed  aU  public  confidence,  and  their 
monastic  seclusion,  their  costume,  and  their  phraseology  became  a  matter  of 
general  ridicule,  (i)  Robert  Owen  (b.  1772),  a  benevolent  manufacturer  of 
England,  became  convinced,  by  observing  the  poverty  and  unhappiness  of 
those  around  him,  that  man  had  been  conducted  by  the  present  system  of 
civilization  to  the  very  verge  of  an  abyss.  After  vainly  attempting  to  regen- 
erate human  society  on  his  own  possessions  in  England  (since  1800)  and  in 
North  America  (1828),  he  turned  his  attention,  by  means  of  lectures,  tracts, 
and  missionaries,  to  the  neglected  portion  of  the  English  nation.  He  con- 
tended, that  instead  of  standing  in  the  way  of  one  another,  men  should  co- 
operate and  enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  common  toil ;  that  instead  of  the  present 
system  of  unnatural  marriages,  there  should  be  a  free  choice  of  kindred 
spirits ;  and  that  instead  of  families,  there  should  be  congregations.  So  fkr 
as  our  knowledge  at  present  extends,  we  have  no  certainty  that  the  existence 


g)  Doctrine  de  St  Sim.  Par.  1828.  ed.  8. 1881.  rol  L  Commanlon  ginSnle  de  U  Ikmlll*  d*  8t  8. 
Par.  1881.  J.  Lb  Chevalier,  rel.  St  SlmoniMine.  Enseigodment  central  Par.  1881.  (Zeittehr.  £  blit 
Th.  Tol  I.  Part  2.)  AMociation  Untveraelle.  Par.  1881. 

A)  U  Chevalier,  sur  la  division.  Par.  1882,    Procds  des  St  8.  Par.  1888. 

i)  Curort,  d.  St  Sim.  u.  il  nenere  fhuiz.  PhiL  Lps.  1881.  BreUchneid^r,  d.  8t  S.  tt  d.  Chrl» 
tenth.  Lp6.  1382.  iT.  I'eit^  St  Simon  u.  d.  St  Simonlsten.  Lpo.  1881  JTaMer,  In  d.  Btsd.  a.  Krit 
1882.  P.  1.    Kapf,  in  d.  Tub.  Zeitseb.  1S82.  P.  2. 
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<^  man  is  protracted  beyond  the  present  life,  and  hence  every  religion  which 
leads  the  mind  beyond  this  world  is  a  delusion.  Men  are  responsible  to  no 
snperior  being;  bnt  should  they  be  placed  from  childhood  in  right  dr- 
oomstances,  without  the  perverting  influence  of  poverty  and  ignorance,  they 
would  be  animated  by  a  spirit  of  kindness  toward  every  living  thing,  which 
would  render  any  division  of  property  entirely  unnecessary,  (ib)  This  scheme 
of  Socialism  found  great  fEivor  (nnoe  1886)  among  those  who  were  engaged 
in  manufiEiotures.  Simonism  had  been  utterly  ruined  by  the  laughter  of  the 
iVench  people,  and  it  was  perfectly  safe  for  the  government  to  confide  the 
rectification  of  Owen^s  theories  to  the  sound  sense  of  the  English  people. 
But  the  dangerous  spirit  of  Oommunism  is  still  undermining  the  foundations 
of  European  civilization,  and  has  not  yet  been  allayed  by  the  hi^er  authority 
of  the  State,  nor  by  the  benevolent  power  of  Ohristianity.  (Q 

§  491.     The  Holy  Allianee. 

'Kniffy  Ift  aalnte  AE  a  Denkmal  d.  h.  Bandeck  Lpa.  181<L  (Getftmm.  Sdirr.  toL  IIL)  Arehlr  d.  h. 
BoDdcs.  Manioh.  181&  Notiz  0.  Alex.  Jena.  1828.  p.  89n.  JS^UH,  Friedr.  Wilh.  IIL  toL  IL  Abth. 
S.  pb  SAdM.— J*.  F,  FUett  d.  Krieg  vu  d.  Ewige  Friede.  Lpflb  1819. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  Emperor  Alexander^  then  consoling  himself 
for  his  lost  ideals,  and  seeking  reli^ous  instruction  in  the  society  of  Madame 
de  Erudener  (p.  695),  (a)  the  princes  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  the 
King  of  England,  the  Pope,  and  the  Sultan,  organized  a  Holy  Alliance  (1815), 
that  the  members  of  it  might  become  a  great  Ghristian  fiunily,  in  which, 
regardless  of  the  various  ecclesiastical  divisions,  the  law  of  Christian  love 
might  be  made  the  supreme  law  of  nations.  The  statesmen  of  Europe  smiled 
at  the  strange  language;  the  Holy  Alliance  in  its  actual  operation,  soon 
turned  out  to  be  very  much  like  other  holy  leagues  of  former  times,  and  it 
finally  dwindled  imperceptibly  away  (since  1880).  Monarchs  belonging  to 
the  three  Churches  of  Christendom  in  1840,  even  conquered  the  Holy  Land 
for  the  Turks.  And  yet  this  ideal  thus  involuntarily  recognized,  or  in  the 
oommotiona  of  an  extraordinary  period  rapidly  vanishing,  is  an  everlasting 
truth,  and  a  prophecy  of  a  future  reality.  For  the  accomplishment  of  what 
Henry  IV.  and  Elizabeth  once  had  in  view,  (b)  and  respecting  which  many 
philosophers  have  dreamed,  an  annual  Congress  of  the  friends  of  peace  has 
been  formed  (since  1848),  under  the  influence  of  an  American  association  of 
Quakers  (nnce  1816).  The  advocates  of  this  movement  declare,  that  the 
weifEure  of  Europe  is  sacrificed  to  sustain  the  expense  of  an  armed  peace 
establishment ;  that  the  principles  of  Christianity  utterly  forbid  war ;  and 
that  aU  the  disputes  which  arise  between  difierent  governments,  may  be 

k)  £v.  KZ.  1889.  N.  4&  A.  KZ.  1840.  N.  81.  60.  BrL  KZ.  1840.  N.  28.  Bbeinw.  Rep.  1841.  toI 
XXXIL  p.  17988W  242m.  [R.  D.  Owen,  Book  of  the  New  Mor.  World.  N.  York.  1844.  New  View 
of  Sodetj.  N.  York.  182S.  12.    Debate  with  Campbell  Cine.  1880.] 

0  P.  Ml.  lfir»eAsr  (p.  664.)  A,  Vinet,  d.  Social  in  b.  Prindp.  from  the  Fr.  bj  Hofkneister,  with 
Vorw.  bj  A.  Meander,  BrL  1849.  IT.  M«r%  Armuth  a.  Ghristenth.  Stattg.  1849.  ff,  Amim-ami^ 
herg^  d.  huhern  Btande  wie  sie  aein  aollten  a.  wie  sie  dnd.  Bit  1861. 

a)  a  n.  Eynard,  Vie  de  Me.  de  Kmdener.  Par.  1849.  2  voli. 

h)  G.  O.  Oervinus,  EinL  in  d.  Oesoh.  d.  19.  Jahrh.  Lpa.  1858w  pi  194a.  [lotrod.  to  the  Hist  of  tlie 
19tb  Cent,  ttom  the  Oerm.  of  OerTinna.  Lond.  18&8L  12.  p.  76i] 
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bronght  to  on  amicable  termination  by  the  decisions  of  arbitrators,  (e)  The 
declamations  of  this  Congress,  and  Elihn^s  pipe  of  peace,  have  been  made  the 
subject  of  general  derision,  for  even  Christ  has  bronght  a  sword  into  our 
world ;  bnt  the  gospel,  attended  by  an  advancing  civilization,  holds  np  this 
Peace  of  God,  this  holy  alliance  of  the  nations,  as  the  great  ideal  which  it 
perpetually  strives  to  attain. 


c)  A.  KZ.  1650.  N.  121.  [R  BurritU  Thoughts  and  Thlna  at  Home  and  Abroad,  with  Life,  bv 
Marj  Howitt  Boston.  1858  12.  T.  a  Uphnm,  Manual  of  Peace.  N.  r«trk.  1^^  a  C,  aiiumner,  Th«» 
Grandeur  of  Nations.  Boston.  Id47.  (Orat  and  Addrosaen.  Bost.  1850. 12.)  t^.  Dymond^  AcordaoM 
of  War  with  Chr.  Philad.  1836. 12,] 


APPENDIX. 


[Some  of  the  first  pages  of  this  translation  were  stereot3rped  before  the  seventli 
German  edition  was  announced  in  this  country.  The  following  is  nearly  all  the 
additional  matter  in  the  course  of  those  pages,  and  all  which  seemed  of  importance.] 

P.  7,  the  author  says  of  Matthias  Flacius  and  Oaesar  Baronios,  that  they 
'*  were  agreed  in  acknowledging  the  authority  of  the  ^rimitiye  Ghnrch  and 
its  dogmas,  and  in  regarding  the  history  of  the  Ohnrch  as  a  oonflict  between 
Christ  and  Satan ;  bat  according  to  Baronins,  Christ,  though  sometimes  slum- 
bering in  his  little  vessel,  has  conducted  it  safely  through  every  storm ; 
while,  according  to  Flacius,  Antichrist  has  set  up  his  seat  of  power  in  the 
midst  of  the  Church  itself." 

Add  to  the  last  sentence  of  §  11 :  ^^  The  necessities  of  modem  times  have 
been  provided  for  especially  by  the  graceful  work  of  Berault  Bemcastel,  (a) 
by  the  compilation  of  Menrion^  (b)  and  by  Rohrbacher^  (c)  whose  labors  dis- 
play a  considerable  sympathy  with  the  researches  of  German  scholars.'' 

Near  the  middle  of  p.  10,  Neander  is  said  to  have  given  to  the  pietistic 
school  before  represented  by  Milner,  ^^a  scientific  character,  by  uniformly 
referring  to  the  original  authorities,  by  entering  heartily  into  the  peculiarities 
and  eaniestly  developing  the  doctrines  of  past  times,  and  by  giving  promi- 
nence to  long-neglected  representations  of  the  Christian  life,  as  they  were 
variously  exhibited  in  particular  individuals  of  unconmion  talents.  He  dis- 
plays a  confidence  in  Christianity  as  a  divine  leaven,  which  must  gradually 
pervade  all  human  affairs ;  and  though  affectionately  attached  to  the  Church 
as  the  fellowship  of  the  saints,  he  is  tolerant  toward  all  who  oppose  it  on 
merely  doctrinal  grounds,  and  he  clothes  his  descriptions  with  an  ample  and 
devotional,  but  unassuming,  simple,  and  natural  oriental  drapery,  {d)  In  the 
same  spirit,  Jacobi  has  commenced  a  Text-Book,  in  which  general  principles 

a)  Hist  do  IVgllse.  Par.  177$-91.  24  vols.  With  Contin.  by  PdUr  de  Laeroiaa^  BcMano,  eto. 
h)  New  e<L  Hist  eccl  depuis  la  creation  Juaqu'aa  pontiflcat  de  Pie  UL,  pabli6a  par  Mifjiu^  Par. 
1852.  vol  I.  (To  be  completed  in  25  vols.) 

c)  Hist  Unlveraelle  de  I'^L  Par.  1842-48.  89  vols. 

d)  The  6th  vol.  of  Neander's  Hist  of  the  Cbr.  ReL  antll  151T,  vaa  left  in  a  fhigmentary  state,  and 
has  been  ed.  by  K.  F.  T.  Schneider^  2  ed.  l>i  vol  1842^7.  [and  has  been  transl  by  Tarrsy^  N.  Y. 
I9bi.}—lfaffenbaeh,  Neand.  Terdienste  nm  d.  KGesch.  (Stnd.  a.  Krit  1851.  H.  &)  JoooM,  i.  Erinn. 
an  Neand.  (Dontscbe  Zeitach.  t  obr.  Yfiaa.  1841.  N.  208a.) 
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are  presented  in  an  abstract  classification  of  events,  and  in  isolated  charac- 
ters, and  Schaff  a  more  extended  work,  in  which  he  endeavors  to  give  the 
German  Ohnrch  in  America  the  results  of  German  theology.**  (a) 

P.  10,  "  the  later  editions**  of  Guericke's  Ohnrch  History  are  said  to  have 
^^  gradually  become  a  carefal  collection  of  interesting  oharacteristio  traits  of 
the  piety  of  our  forefathers.  The  revival  of  the  spirit  of  the  various  con- 
flicting creeds  of  former  times,  has  necessarily  had  some  influence  upon  ecde- 
siastical  history.  Lindner  has  attempted  to  show  that  the  position  of  the 
Lutheran  Ohnrch  is  correct,  by  showing  that  the  law  of  spiritual  life  is  not 
progress,  which  he  regards  as  a  purely  mechanical  and  an  unscientific  idea, 
but  development,  and  has  collected  an  abundant  store  of  materials,  with  not 
much  criticism  or  exactness,  but  with  considerable  moral  judgment  and  pious 
benevolence.  Eurtz*8  School-Book  has  finally  become  a  learned  manual,  in 
which  the  language  and  the  descriptions  are  vigorous,  and  almost  popular ; 
the  Lutheran  is  set  forth,  with  as  much  criticism  as  the  circumstances  allowed, 
as  the  only  true  ecclesiastical  system  of  doctrines ;  and  the  co-operation  or 
redstance  of  men  is  exhibited  in  a  scheme  of  salvation  founded  on  the  merits 
of  the  incarnate  Redeemer  on  the  cross,  and  under  the  fostering  care  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  advancing  to  universal  dominion.  Notwithstanding  the  exclusive 
ecclesiasticism  of  the  two  last-named  writers,  both  founded  their  division 
into  periods  on  the  national  elements  of  the  Graeco-Roman  and  the  G^ermanic 
civilization,  and  Kurtz  went  so  fiar  as  to  separate  many  things  which  for  the 
time  at  least  belonged  together,  (h)  Niedner^  on  the  other  hand,  investigat- 
ing and  philosophizing  with  perfect  freedom,  though  with  obvious  inequality 
in  his  execution,  and  in  a  style  which  is  rather  dry  and  scholastic,  but  with  a 
stricUy  logical  connection,  has  collected  a  great  abundance  of  particular 
views.  He  was  followed  by  FricJce^  with  great  designs  and  much  labor 
attempting  to  compose  a  Text-Book,  in  which  Ohnrch  History  was  to  be 
delivered  from  those  petty  details  which  are  so  painful  and  even  fatal  to 
many  minds,  and  addressing  himself  to  his  work  with  youthful  ardor,  but  in 
a  peculiar  and  fi*equentiy  distorted  style,  and  in  an  unnatural  order  of  logical 
development."  (c) 

At  the  close  of  §  12,  Ofrvrer  is  said  to  have  "  pointed  out  the  immense 
importance  of  the  mediaeval  Ohnrch  for  the  German  statee.** 

Add  to  the  close  of  §  22 :  ^^  And  yet  the  necessity  of  supernatural  aid, 
and  with  this  a  confidence  in  its  reality,  had  been  vividly  felt  even  in  more 
fortunate  times.  The  unconscious  longings  of  the  Roman  people  were  ex- 
pressed by  their  poets  in  hopes  full  of  anxious  forebodings,  and  by  their  his- 
torians in  gloomy  presentiments,  {d)    Among  the  oriental  nations,  a  hope 

a)J,U  Jacobi,  LB.  d.  KOmoIl  Bil  1850.  1  roL  till  690.  Phil.  Sehaf,  Oesoh.  d.  ohr.  K.  Von 
ihrer  Grand,  b.  a.  d.  Gegenw.  Mercenb.  1S51. 1  vol  Apost  Zeit  (Intended  to  be  in  9  vols.)  [Hist 
of  the  Apost  Cborch,  fh>in  the  Germ,  of  P.  SchaflE;  by  E.  D.  Yeomafts,  N.  York.  ISSSw] 

b)  Bruno  Lindner^  LB.  d.  chr.  KGeach.  m.  bes.  Bor&cksi  d.  Aogm.  Entw.  Lpo.  lSlS-^2  2  Abth. 
h  8  Abth.  1.  H.  (till  164a)  J.  IT.  KurUt,  (LB  d.  KOosch.  Mletau.  1849. 1850.)  UB.  d  allg.  KG«sch. 
(u  a  ed.)  Miet  185a  1  voL  (Intended  to  be  in  2  voK  in  4  Abth.) 

c)  (7.  W.  Medner,  Gesch.  d.  chr.  K.  LB.  Lps.  lS4a  P.  O.  A.  Fricke,  LB.  d.  KQesoh.  Lpa  ISSa 
1  vol.  (till  T68.) 

d)  Virgil,  Eclog.  lY,  4-10.~D.  W,  BdMcher,  proph.  Stimaien  a.  Bom.  a  dai  (ThrlstL  In  Tadtoa. 
Hamb.  1S40.  2  vola. 
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then  extensiTely  prevailed  that  salvation  would  oome  fh>m  the  East,  and 
proceed  in  every  direction  from  Jadea,  where  the  folfihnent  was  already 
approaching.  This  expectation,  thongh  known  to  the  Roman  conrt,  was 
regarded  as  trivial,  and  of  no  political  importance.*'  (a) 

Add  after  Philo^  p.  21,  line  5th  from  the  hottom :  "  a  weak  thinker,  but 
with  an  exalted  moral  and  a  profound  religions  spirit." 

Near  the  middle  of  p.  25,  St^hen  is  said  to  have  been  '*  probably  a  Hel- 
lenist, whose  ardor  had  rendered  him  prominent  in  the  controversy.  Such  a 
controversy,  however,  shows  that  he  had  broken  through  the  ordinary  bar- 
riers of  the  Ohristiaiyty  of  that  period,  and  portended  the  doom  which  then 
threatened  the  mibelieving  Jews.  But  the  angelio  aspect  he  exhibited  in 
view  of  death  could  not  save  him,"  &o. 

The  first  sentence  of  §  81  continues :  ^^  and  from  the  synoptic  gospels  we 
have  reason  to  conclude  that  there  were  some  churches  on  the  shores  of  the 
flea  of  Galilee." 

In  the  sentence  dosing  with  ^^(64)  "  p.  29 :  ^*  Paul  did  not  survive  the  per- 
flecution  under  Nero." 

After  "  dnftilness,"  on  line  10th,  p.^0 :  ^^  Paul  had  been  brought  involun- 
tarily and  with  violence  to  Ghrist ;  and  in  the  profound  consciousness  of  the 
utter  nothingness  of  all  creatures  before  Gk)d,  he  believed  that  man's  destiny 
was  arranged  by  an  immutable  decree,  and  it  was  in  this  way  that  he  solved 
the  mystery  of  a  temporary  rejection  of  God's  people,  until  the  Gentiles  shall 
have  entered  the  divine  kingdom." 

Before  ^  Paul,"  near  the  close  of  §  88 :  ^'  Yet  the  new  man  is  necessarily 
produced  by  faith,  through  which  the  believer  dies  and  rises  again  with 
Christ." 

P.  81,  on  line  4th,  instead  of  **  Rome,"  read :  **  the  Roman  Church,  which, 
according  to  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  was  founded  neither  by  Peter  nor 
by  Paul" 

Cn  the  first  line  of  p.  88 :  Paul  "held  up  to  those  in  Corinth  (1  Cor.  15), 
who  protested  against  the  resurrection,  not  on  the  ground  of  the  old  He- 
brew and  Sadducean,  in  opposition  to  the  Pharisaic  arguments,  but  on  that 
of  inferences  Arom  Grecian  Uterature  (Acts  17,  82),  the  simple  fact  that  Christ 
had  actually  risen  from  the  dead ;  and  he  showed  from  his  Pharisaic  position, 
that  an  opposite  opinion  would,  if  conustently  carried  out,  lead  to  the  sensual 
life  of  an  Epicurean."  After  the  close  of  the  section,  it  is  said  that  the  sim- 
ple gospel  "  naturally  developed  itself  in  his  mind,  until  in  contrast  with 
those  various  orders  of  spirits,  he  placed  the  Redeemer  as  the  Son  of  God, 
who  had  not  only  lived  before,  but  had  actually  created  the  world."  (h) 

Cn  p.  84,  line  8th,  the  conflict  beyond  which  John  appears  in  his  later 
writings  to  have  lived,  is  defined  to  be  that  between  Christianity  and  "  Juda- 
ism, and  which  seemed  to  him  as  the  great  crisis  of  the  conflict  between 
light  and  darkness  in  the  world,  already  in  the  past." 


a)  Tacif,  Hist  V,  18.    SueL  Yesp.  c.  4.    According  to  Jowphi  BelL  Jad.  YI,  0.  4 

h)  Col.  1, 18-17.  is  only  the  most  pointed  expression  of  the  development  proceeding  bj  meins  of 

tbe  epistles  to  the  Colosslsns,  Ephesians,  and  PbilippianSb    For  their  Paallne  origin :  Reua$,  Qeach. 

d.  H.  Sehriften.  toL  L  p.  lOlsa.  llSia.    Against  it:  Baur^  PanL  pi  417«l 
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§  89  is  rewritten :  '^  The  writings  which  have  oome  down  to  hb  from  tliA 
apostolio  Ohorch,  originated  not  in  a  love  of  authorship,  hat  from  the  reli- 
gions exigencies  of  the  times.  They  were  circulars  in  which  Paul  continued 
after  death  to  commmiicate  with  the  congregations  he  had  established,  recol- 
lections of  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus,  and  prophetic  glimpses  of  the  end  of  the 
world,  for  the  consolation  of  those  who  were  to  live  in  the  approaching 
troubles  of  the  Church.  An  inclination  toward  the  popular  language  of  the 
Greeks  naturally  followed  when  Christianity  passed  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Judaism  of  Palestine,  though  an  oriental  coloring  and  a  profounder  religions 
meaning  was  necessarily  imparted  to  many  of  its  words  apd  phrases.  Among 
the  epistles  by  an  unknown  hand,  is  that  which  was  addressed  to  the  Hehretn, 
Its  style  of  thought  is  that  which  prevailed  in  the  Alexandrian  aohool,  and 
was  adapted  to  Jewish  Christians ;  the  allegorical  mode  of  explaining  the 
Scriptures  is  used  to  show  that  the  whole  temple  service  which  then  existed 
in  its  glory,  was  an  unsatisfactory,  shadowy  form,  whose  rites  needed  to  be 
continually  repeated,  and  had  now  attained  their  true  reality  in  Christ,  the 
everlasting  High  Priest,  and  the  perpetual  sacrifice  for  sin ;  and  saving  fidth 
is  shown  to  be  a  confidence  in  things  uitoen,  and  a  development  of  the  divine 
trust  exhibited  in  the  Old  Testament,  (a)  A  sudden  rupture  from  the  living 
spirit  of  former  writings  is  immediately  perceptible  when  we  enter  upon  the 
productions  of  the  apostolic  Epigonoi,  who  lived  until  near  the  middle  of  the 
second  century,  and  were  honored  by  the  Church  as  Apostolio  Fathers.  A 
doctrinal  treatise,  ascribed  to  Bamahas  by  the  Alexandrian  doctors  of  the 
third  century,  has  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
though  its  historical  views  appear  to  have  had  no  dependence  upon  the 
canonical  gospels  (Life  of  Jesus,  §  122,  nt  e).  When  referring,  however,  to 
the  ruins  of  the  temple,  the  author  seems  to  have  regarded  Judaism  not  only 
as  then  rejected  by  God,  but  as  already  broken  when  Moses,  in  anger  at  the 
idolatrous  people,  dashed  in  pieces  the  tables  of  the  law.  He  appears  also  to 
Lave  looked  upon  the  whole  popular  practice  of  the  ceremonial  law  as  found- 
ed  upon  a  misunderstanding  of  the  divine  intention,  aooording  to  which  it 
was  merely  a  prophetic  image,  whose  particular  parts  are  referred  with  a 
playful  fancy  to  Christ  as  a  new  lawgiver,  and  whose  true  interpretation  con- 
stituted a  complete  gnosis.  (5)  The  epistle  of  Clement  was  written  in  the 
name  of  the  church  of  Bome  to  the  church  of  Corinth  (80-90),  for  the  pur- 
pose of  effecting,  through  the  influence  of  former  friendship,  a  reconciliation 
between  the  several  parties  which  had  broken  out  in  the  latter,  and  we  find 
that  it  was  read  as  a  sacred  book  in  the  Corinthian  Church  in  the  second 
century,  (c)  It  contains  no  reference  to  the  Jewish  law,  introduces  many 
notions  then  current  among  the  Greeks,  and  enforces  the  doctrine  of  salva- 
tion through  faith  and  good  works,  {d)  The  Sh^herd  also  had  its  origin  in 
, 

a)  After  the  Introdd.  to  the  Commentaries  (esp^  of  D.  Scbalz,  Bleek,  Tholack) :  T.  A.  Sej/fitrik, 
do  Epi  ad  H.  indole  peculiarL  Lps.  1821.  /7a««,  Q.  d.  Empfanger  d.  Br.  an  d.  H.  (Wtnor*8  n.  Engelk. 
Journ.  lS2a  vol  II.  U.  &)  BaumgarUn-Crmiu9  de  orlg.  Ep.  ad  II.  Jen.  1839.  W,  J.  Rint,  io  d. 
8tad.  u.  Krit.  1889.  U.  4. 

h)  Comp.  llffde  In  d.  T&b.  QnarUIsch.  1889.  IL  1. 

c)  DIonya.  of  Corinth,  in  Butt,  11.  ecc.  IV.  28.  fi.  Iren,  III,  8. 

d)  RlUohl,  p.  2S*2fia.  against  JSohicegUr,  vol  IL  p.  1258S.  Comp.  C  K  Francke^  d.  Lehn  d.  dem. 
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the  RomaH  Ohnroh.  (a)  After  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  it  was 
regarded  in  many  congregations  as  a  sacred  writing,  and  from  its  many 
primitive  bnt  offensive  references,  we  condade  that  it  may  belong  to  the 
dose  of  the  first  century,  though  Eermas^  the  brother  of  Pius  I.,  Bishop  of 
Rome  (142-167),  was  the  first  who  collected  these  inspired  dreams,  visions 
of  angels,  and  parables  together,  and  gave  them  his  primitive  name  (Rom. 
16,  14).  (b)  It  oonMsts  principally  of  admonitions  to  a  strictly  moral  life, 
and  recognizes  on  this  very  account  the  rights  of  those  who  had  fallen  away, 
but  had  penitently  returned  after  baptism.  In  the  allegorical  form  in  which 
the  Church  is  there  presented,  Ohristianity  appears  almost  exclusively  as  a 
faith  in  one  God,  and  a  renunciation  of  the  world,  and  Ohristian  Judaism  as 
a  trust  in  the  meritoriousness  of  works,  and  as  a  mere  theological  form.*' 

After  the  first  sentence  on  p.  89 :  "  But  the  seven  stars  of  the  angels  of 
the  churches  of  Asia  lOnor,  do  not  designate  the  overseers  of  those  con- 
gregations, but  in  the  style  of  the  inspired  prophets,  the  genii  by  whom 
the  distinct  character  of  each  church  is  supposed  to  be  represented,  like  the 
national  spirits  mentioned  in  Daniel  (ch.  10),  and  hence  they  are  sometimes 
addressed  as  personal  bdngs,  and  sometimes  as  identical  with  their  respective 
chnrohes.''  (c) 

The  second  sentence  on  the  same  page  is  continued  thus:  ^and  were 
ordained  by  the  imposition  of  the  hands  either  of  the  whole  congregation,  or 
of  the  distinguished  teachers  belonging  to  it."  (d) 

After  the  second  sentence  on  p.  40 :  ^^  All  were  full  of  the  expectation 
of  something  supernatural,  and  they  therefore  put  confidence  in  what  claimed 
to  be  manifestations  of  divine  power,  although  no  one  felt  that  he  could  ad- 
vance any  daims  upon  it  for  personal  aid.  Every  natural  talent  according  to 
its  peculiar  nature,"  &o. 

Before  ^^  Fastings,"  middle  of  p.  40 :  "  even  the  women  took  occasion  to 
lay  aside  those  marks  of  propriety  which  were  then  generally  observed."  (e) 

Before  *^  All  hope,"  near  the  close  of  §  48,  the  previous  sentence  con- 
tinues :  ^^  the  gospel  had  already  shown  how  it  could  quietly  exalt  society 
above  the  utmost  limits  of  the  ancient  world.  (/)  And  yet  some  admoni- 
tions to  be  obedient  for  conscience'  sake  to  those  who  were  actually  in  au- 
thority, were  not  altogether  superfluous  for  the  new  royal  priesthood,  (g) 
which  had  no  conception  of  the  labor  and  patience  needful  before  its  true 
historical  development  would  be  attained.    It  is  true  that,"  &c. 


^Zdtscta.  C  Inth.  Th.  1841.  H.  8.)  An  epistle  claiming  to  be  the  2d  of  Clement  was  fbxmd  with  the  Ist 
In  the  Codex  Alex.,  bnt  ia  a  doubtftil  fragment  of  a  generally  devotional  character. 

a)  Jrm.  IV,  a  &3hw9ler,  voL  II.  p.  828a&  RiUcfO,  p.  897fla.  Luek^,  ElnL  in  d.  Oft  d.  Joh.  p. 
887aa.  (as  belonging  to  the  first  half  of  the  8d  cent) 

V)  Fragm.  de  canone  in  Mura%  Antiqq.  lUL  vol  III.  p  853.  It  may  after  all  have  been  intended 
only  for  a  Montanistic  object  (Ttrtul,  de  pud.  c  8 :  iUo  apocryphns  Pastor  moechonim.)  Comp. 
TkieracK,  d.  K.  im  Ap.  Zelta.  p.  251bb. 

c)  Bet,  1,  ao.  2, 1.  &  12.  la  8, 1.  7.  Neither  with  OabUr,  (I  c^  p.  lisa.)  Agents,  and  at  the  same 
time  personifications  of  the  Churches,  nor  with  RotAe  (p.  428e.),  ordinary  bishops,  bnt  which  ex- 
isted originally  in  the  pUm  of  the  apoetlc^  nor  with  Thiersch  (K.  in  Ap.  Zeita.  p.  2T8ss.),  superior 
pastors,  a  kind  of  bishops.    Comp.  Da  Wette,  Offcnb.  Jo.  p.  41s.        d)  Acti  «,  «.  18,  8. 

e)  1  Car.  11, 1-lS. 

/)  Ep.  ad  Philemon.  GalS,^        g)  Bom.  18, 1-T.    1  Pet  «,  18-16. 
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In  the  first  sentence  of  §  44 :  /^  The  deyotional  exeroiaes  of  the  Ohiistitn 
assemblies,  like  those  of  the  Jewish  synago^es,  oonosted,  in  addition  to  an 
attendance  in  the  church  at  Jenuudem  npon  the  temple  service,  generallj  of 
prayers,  singing  of  psalms  and  even  of  the  first  strains  of  the  Ghristiaii 
hymns,  (a)  the  reading  of  the  proper  sections  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
discourses  founded  upon  these/^  It  is  also  said,  that  '^  Apostolic  einstles 
were  sometimes  exchanged  between  different  congregations  (OoL  4,  ISs.),** 
and  that  *^  in  Greek  congregations,  bi^tbm  was  sometimeB  administered  to 
those  who  stood  as  proxies  for  the  dead.  (5)'' 

On  p.  45,  after  what  is  said  of  Sept.  Sevems :  '^  but  the  process  of  trial 
by  torture,  to  induce  the  accused  to  deny  their  fedth,  which  had  been  author- 
ized by  Tnjan,  and  after  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius  had  been  practised 
with  increased  severity,  was  strictly  enforced  by  the  courts,  at  least  in 
Africa.  (<;)*'  After  what  is  said  of  Alex.  Severua :  "  and  yet,  in  the  code  of 
laws  which  IJlpian  collected  for  the  use  of  the  proconsuls,  were  included  the 
penal  enactments  against  the  Ohristians.  (dy^ 

On  p.  50,  after  the  first  word  at  the  top :  '*  Thus  the  story  of  the  masM* 
ere  of  the  Theban  Legion  in  a  narrow  pass  of  the  Vallius  (287),  was,  accord- 
ing to  its  earliest  traditional  form,  merely  that  of  the  martyrdom  of  Mauri' 
tiu8^  with  seventy  soldiers,  in  the  East ;  and  the  more  extended  form  of  it 
which  has  since  been  propagated  in  the  West,  was  made  known  near  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century,  at  the  same  time  with  the  coming  to  St.  Maurice 
of  the  sanctuary  of  this  martyr-le^on,  with  which  the  local  services  of  the 
difierent  places  became  connected  in  the  cities  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  (e)*' 

On  p.  67,  respecting  the  Ap.  Constitutions:  "The  7th  and  8th  books 
were  independent  collections,  entirely  revised  with  respect  to  their  language 
in  the  fourth  century,  and  supplied  with  some  later  ecclesiastical  usages,  but 
not  in  a  sense  specially  favorable  to  the  Arians.  As  a  complete  collection, 
they  have  never  attained  the  authority  of  law,  and  they  have  been  put 
together  variously  in  the  different  national  churches  of  the  Roman  empire. 
In  its  primitive  form,  it  was  especially  the  compilation  of  the  church  of 
Alexandria.  (/)" 

On  p.  68,  "  Ohoir-leaders  (^|rakrai)  (j^Y^  are  mentioned  among  the  semi- 
clergy,  and  it  is  added :  "  Widows  and  deaconesses  were  also  appointed  for 
the  service  of  the  church ;  the  latter  as  virgins,  but  yet  distinguished  from 
the  former.  (^)" 

a)  CW.  8, 1&  FpK  S,  19.    Comp.  JHtnii  £p.  X,  9<L 

b)  1  Oor.  la,  29. 

c)  TsrttU.  ApoL  o.  2. 

d)  DoDiitioA  Ulp.  de  oflSdo  proeonsnlia,  libro  YII.    According  to  Lactant,  Instt  V,  11. 

e)  Theodoret.  (aboat  427.)  Graecar.  affectt  carat  dlsp.  &  (0pp.  vol.  IV.  p.  92a)— Vita  S.  Romanl 
after  460,  &c  For  a  solatlon  qK  the  story :  Retiberg^  KGeseh.  DeatscbL  vol.  L  p.  94aA.  A.  J.  Bin- 
Urim,  Kalendariam  Eoc.  Ciolonionsis  S.  IX.  ad  tllostr.  Hist  Uranlae  et  sociamin  vlrgs.  Col.  1S24.  4. 
O.  Hagen'n  Reim-chronik  der  Stadt  Ciilln,  ed.  by  Oroote^  CoL  1884.  Comp.  Rbeinwald*8  Rep. 
1885.  vol  IX.  p^  20IB&  Retiberg  in  Ibid,  p^  1118&  RespectlDg  Maasa  Candida:  Prudent  Hymn.  1& 
TilUmont,  vol  IV.  p.  175«a. 

/)  Note  a,  p.  67.  BunMn^  Hippolytns,  p.  419-627. 
g)  Eft4.  II.  ecc  VI,  48. 

h)  Cbnc  Carth,  in  Stotato  Ecc,  AfHc  c  11.  CkmtL  app.  VI,  17.  oomp.  Tertul  de  poenit  «.  11 
de  vlrgg.  veL  c  9.    Bunien^  IlippoL  p.  48d. 
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On  p.  59,  after  the  first  sentence  in  §  69:  '^The  congregation  were 
directed  to  obey  the  bishop  as  Christ,  and  the  presbytery  as  tlie  apostles,  (a)" 

After  ^*  interchangeably,"  midiUe  of  p.  59,  insert :  ^^  traces  of  the  resist- 
ance of  the  presbyteries  to  the  new  authority  are  discoverable  in  both  centn- 
lies ;  and  this,"  &c. 

On  p.  61,  after  the  words,  "  her  subsequent  empire,"  insert :  "  Even  a 
gwindler  and  a  fugitive  slave  snatched  from  suicide,  was  able,  after  seeking  by 
violent  means  a  martyr^s  death,  to  obtain  complete  control  over  Zephyrinns, 
a  Bishop  of  Rome,  but  unacquainted  with  ecclesiastical  laws,  and  to  become 
his  successor,  Callutut  I.  (219 — about  224).  He  was  disposed  to  grant  par- 
dons for  all  kinds  of  sins,  and  gave  offence  to  his  opponents  in  the  presbytery, 
by  asserting  that  a  bishop  could  never  be  deposed  by  a  presbytery,  nor  be 
compelled  to  resign  his  office,  though  guilty  of  a  deadly  sin.  (()" 

On  p.  68,  after  "  Luke " :  "  but  the  laws  of  the  Church  were  not  yet 
agreed  with  regard  to  the  exclusion  of  women  at  certain  seasons  from  public 
worship,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Old  Testament,  (e)" — 
After  "  severest  penances" :  "  Adultery  was  the  only  ground  on  which  mar- 
riage could  become  void ;  death  alone  could  sunder  the  nuptial  bond,  and  a 
second  marriage  was  called  a  decent  adultery.  ((Q" 

The  following  is  added  at  the  dose  of  §  68 :  "  But  the  sacrifice  of  all 
earthly  joys,  which  the  whole  Church  looked  upon  as  indispensable  to  its 
trae  ideal  of  religion,  found  ample  compensation  in  the  belief  in  a  millennial 
kingdom,  founded  upon  a  perverted  notion  of  the  Messiah  revealed  by  tradi- 
tion, and  the  Revelations  of  John,  (e)  This  kingdom,  which  the  returning 
Christ  would  establish  after  the  subversion  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the 
brief  dominion  of  the  Antichrist  whom  they  regarded  as  the  returning  matri- 
dde,  was  to  be  earthly,  according  to  its  essential  nature,  but  its  images  of 
sensuous  pleasure  were  also  symbols  of  religious  bliss.  The  fiuthfhl  who 
died  before  the  fulfilment  of  these  hopes,  were  consoled  with  the  prospect 
that  they  should  be  raised  again  to  participate  in  the  glories  of  this  kingdom. 
Such  was  the  faith  of  the  whole  Church,  (/)  until  the  common  ecclesiastical 
doctrine  became  suspicious  on  account  of  the  extravagances  of  a  party  (§  67), 
and  it  was  opposed  by  the  school  which  contended  that  none  but  spiritual 
blessings  were  of  any  importance  (§  85).  And  yet  this  old  and  popular  faith 
of  the  Church  was  never  surrendered  to  individual  enthusiasts,  until,  instead 
of  the  vainly  expected  and  sudden  overthrow  of  heathenism  by  a  miraculous 
advent  of  Christ,  the  Church  experienced  for  a  long  period  the  historical 
power  of  Christianity,  and  the  clergy  at  least  beheld  the  dawn  of  the  earthly 
kingdom,  (^y^ 


a)  Ignal  ad  TnlL  c  18.  ad  Smjrn.  o.  8. 

I)  iOriff,)  Philosopfanmena  a.  Haerea.  Befit  ed.  Miller,  L  IX.  p.  284aa. 

e)  In  fkyor  of  them :  JHonya.  AleoD,  £p.  canon.  {RontK,  Beliq.  sacr.  toL  IL  p.  892.)  Againat 
tiMin:  am«Mt  a|}p.  Yl,  27a. 

d)  Athenag.  Deprecat  c  28.    On  the  other  aide  atlll,  Jltmuxe  Paator  II,  msnd.  4^  4 

«)  lUv.  20.   Iran.  V,  88.  8. 

/)  Papia$ :  JSTut.  H.  ecc  III,  89.    Justin,  c  Tryph.  c  80.    Iren.  V,  828. 

g)  iCorrodf)  Krit  Oeaeh.  d.  Chiliasm.  (Frkf.  n.  Lpz.  ITSlsa.)  Zur.  1794.  4  Tola.  iOtntiktr,  hiat 
Botwnrl  d.  L.  t.  tauaen^J.  Selch  in  d.  8  eraten  Jhh.  (Henke^a  Mag.  yoL  VL  Pt  2.) 
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Beginning  of  §  66 :  "  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Chorch  x'^^XP^ 
ftovi),  fh>m  the  number  of  whom  all  persons  connected  with  any  employment 
in  the  heathen  temples  or  the  theatres  ^ere  excluded,  (a)"— After  ^^  pro- 
tracted to  the  end  of  life/'  insert :  ^^  Near  the  end  of  the  third  century,  fixed 
i  forms  of  penance  were  devised,  as  steps  by  which  offenders  might  return  to 
the  fall  commnnion  of  the  Church." 

Before  the  last  sentence  in  §  66,  insert :  *'  though  many  rigid  peraons 
established  the  conviction  in  some  congregations,  that  the  Church  oould 
admit  of  no  penance  or  pardon  for  particular  sins,  or  at  least  for  their  repe- 
tition.   Among  these  were  included  those  sins  which  were  called  mortal,  (ft)" 

On  p.  67,  the  title  of  §  68  is  altered  so  as  to  read:  ''The  Noyatian  and 
Meletian  Schisms  '* ;  and  before  the  last  sentence  in  the  section :  ''  About  the 
same  time  a  schism  was  created  in  Egypt  in  consequence  of  the  ambition  of 
Meletius^  Bishop  of  Lycopolis.  This  man  had  been  a  confessor  in  the  time 
of  the  Dioclesian  persecution,  and  now  raised  the  watchword  that  the  pen- 
ances to  be  imposed  upon  those  who  had  fallen  ought  not  to  be  determined 
until  a  period  of  tranquillity.  He  interfered  with  the  hitherto  undefined  pre- 
rogatives •f  the  Metropolitan  of  Alexandria,  by  consecrating,  in  the  place  of 
many  living  priests,  a  large  number  of  others  whose  salaries  could  not  be  ob- 
tained without  the  establishment  of  an  opposition  Church.  The  bishops  of 
this  new  Church  were  recognized  at  Nicaca  as  the  future  successors  of  those 
of  the  legitimate  party ;  but  as  they  took  part,  to  a  considerable  extent,  with 
the  defeated  party  in  the  council,  they  shared  also  in  its  subversion.  Some 
remnants  of  them,  however,  were  found  as  late  as  the  fifth  century." 

References  for  §  69 : 

'*Neander,  fL  Veranlaas.  n.  BeschafTenh.  d.  alt  Passahstreltlgkeiten.  (KHist  Arch.  1S28L  Pt  1) 
JMtberff,  die  Puchastreit  (Zcltsch.  t  hist  Th.  1S82.  vol.  IL  Pt  2.)  GUteUr^  in  d.  8tDd.  a.  Krit 
188a.  H.  ^—Schicegler,  Montan.  p.  1918ft.  Bnur,  kan.  Evv.  p.  3S4«.\— JT.  L.  WeiUel,  die  Paaaahfekr 
d.  erst^^n  .Jhh.  Pforzli.  lS4a  (On  the  other  side:  Baur,  in  d.  Th.  Jahrbh.  l&iS.  II.  2.  JiUgt^fM, 
Ibid.  1S49.  H.  2.)    Jbid.  z.  Passahfeier  d.  alt  K.  (Stud.  n.  Krit  1848.  H.  4)" 

The  sentences  (p.  68,  line  6)  on  tlie  Paschal  Controversy  are  altered  thus: 
"  In  Asia  Minor,  tlie  saving  Passover  (tt.  crwr^pioi/,  orau/xixri/ioi')  was  kept  with 
a  love-feast,  as  a  festival  of  rejoicing  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  work  of  re- 
demption, at  the  close  of  the  great  fast  on  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth  of  Nisan. 
In  other  parts  of  the  Church,  the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord  {n.  amiaTdtnfwp) 
was  celebrated  on  the  Sunday  after  tlie  full  moon  in  the  spring,  and  the  pre- 
ceding week  of  the  fast  was  observed  as  a  representation  of  the  Passion-week. 
When  Poly  carp  visited  R6me  (about  160),  tliis  difierence  in  reckoning  was 
discussed,  though  without  injury  to  Christian  unity.  But  the  Roman  bishop, 
Victor,  attempted  to  excommunicate  the  Asiatic  congregations  as  heretics 
(196),  for  their  course  in  this  matter.  Public  opinion  was  in  favor  of  the 
Roman  usage  with  respect  to  this  festival,  but  it  could  not  sustain  the  violent 
measures  of  the  Roman  bishop  against  those  who  differed  from  him  only 
upon  a  ritual  observance.  Poly  crates,-  in  behalf  of  the  Asiatic  bishops,  ap- 
pealed, as  Polycarp  had  done,  to  the  example  of  John,  who  had  observed  the 


a)  OonMtUt,  app.  VIII,  82.    Comp.  Butumt,  Hippolyt  yoL  L  p.  4M. 

&)  Hernu  Pastor  IL  mand.  4, 1.    TertuL  de  padia  c  1%    Oono.  lUOwHL  e.  U  T.  •tai 
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Paasover  in  their  way  among  them  and  their  ancestors,  (a)  But  in  Laodioea 
and  the  conntry  aronnd  it^  the  churches  continued  to  eat  the  paschal  lamb  in 
the  Jewish  manner,  as  a  type  of  Christ^s  sacrifice.  A  remonstrance  against 
this  was  presented  (about  170)  from  Alexandria,  from  Rome,  and  even  from 
Asia  Minor,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  whole  represen- 
tation of  John  in  his  gospel,  in  which  Christ  was  never  said  to  have  par- 
taken of  the  paschal  supper  according  to  the  law,  because  he  was  himself  the 
true  Lamb  of  God.  (h)  The  Koman  usage  finally  prevailed  in  the  third  cen- 
tury, and  even  then  those  who  contended,  though  in  ignorance,  that  this 
festival  should  be  kept  according  to  the  Jewish  law,  were  spoken  of  in  Rome 
among  the  heretics,  (e)  But  there  were  still  some  deviations,  in  different 
parts  of  the  Ohurch,  from  the  general  usage  of  reckoning  the  Easter  Sunday 
from  the  course  of  the  moon,  (d)    The  fifty  days,''  &c. 

Near  the  dose  of  §  70,  instead  of  the  '^  cock  and  anchor :"  *^  and  the  palm ; 
symbols  taken  principally  from  the  Old  Testament,  but  of  typical  import. 
From  the  use  of  these  in  their  houses,  Christians  were  led  to  use  them  in 
ornamenting  their  tombs;  and  as  works  of  art  in  fiasco  or  mosaio,  they 
were  gradually  introduced  from  the  catacombs  into  the  churches.  But 
even,"  &c. 

Instead  of  the  first  sentence  of  §  71 :  ^^  On  the  basis  of  the  apostolic  wor- 
ship, and  under  the  influence  of  obscure  recollections  of  the  services  of  the 
temple  on  Zion,  a  solemn  form  of  worship  was  gradually  introdaced,  though 
some  peculiarities  prevailed  in  the  different  metropolitan  districts  which  pre- 
vented entire  uniformity  in  its  details,  (e)  Prophetic  and  apostolic  writings, 
in  the  most  extensive  sense  of  these  words,  and  the  acts  of  the  martyrs,  dif- 
ferent according  to  local  usage  and  interest,  were  read  in  the  public  assem- 
blies. The  homilies  which  followed  were  delivered  principally  by  the  bishop 
alone ;  they  were  in  the  East  constructed  and  uttered  in  a  rhetorical  style, 
and  they  were  therefore,  even  in  the  third  century,  extemporized  by  those 
whose  peculiar  talents  fitted  them  for  such  an  exercise.  The  songs  in  honor 
of  Christ  as  a  God,  in  which  the  oldest  hymns  that  have  reached  ns  were 
used,  had  a  resemblance  to  the  Pindaric  odes,  and  show  an  Alexandrian 
spirit.  (/)" 

In  the  same  section,  the  bread  and  wine  presented  by  believers  are  called 
"  ohlationes  ;"  "  the  consecrated  bread  taken  home  by  them,  or  sent  to  the 
absent,  was  eaten  every  morning  before  any  thing  else ; "  (g)  *^  baptism  was  ad- 
ministered usually  by  immersion  three  times,  to  the  sick  by  sprinkling  (B. 
clinicorum),  with  reference  to  the  death  of  our  Lord,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost ; "  "  anointing  (xp^iafia)^  as  well  as  impo- 

a)  Bus,  H.  ecc  Y,  28-86.     lertuk  do  pnescr.  (Append.)  e.  68.    SocraL  H.  ecc.  V,  SI. 
h)  Bus.  H.  ecc  IV,  20.    Chronicon  patch,  ed  Dindorf;  yoL  I.  p.  128a.  (Mellto,  Bp.  of  SardM^ 
Clemens  Alex.,  Apolllnaris,  Bp.  of  UferapoliB,  UIppoljta&) 
e>  iOrig.)  Ilaereai  Beftit  p.  274ea. 

d)  F,  Piper,  Oesoh.  d.  Oeterfestes.  Bri.  1845. 

e)  CoiutUtL  app.  VIIL    Comp.  the  Alexandrian  ylew  according  to  7litfam*«  repreeeotatiaa  in 
Bunsen^  Hippol.  p.  49488. 

/)  Clem,  Paed.  Ill,  12.     {Clem,  Hymn,  in  Sal  v.  ed.  Piper,  Gott  1885.)    Ueben.  h,  Mdnitr, 
atnnb.  a.  Kanstvorst  p.  16a 

g)  Tertuk  ad  uxor.  II,  &  oomp.  Bunun,  HlppoL  p^  601 
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iition  d  hands,  was  the  oonsommation  of  baptism ;  and  wnfimuUion  (oon- 
iignatio)  became  finally  a  distinct  rite." 

P.  71,  instead  of  the  sentence  commencing  with  ^^  Justin "  :  "  The 
memorabilia  of  the  apostles,  quoted  by  Justin^  correspond  essentially  with 
the  history  given  in  the  synoptic  gospels.  But  some  deviations  from  it  can- 
not be  fully  explained  by  allowing  that  they  were  written  from  an  indepen- 
dent recollection.  They  rather  imply  that  he  could  not  have  made  use  of 
these  synoptic  gospels,  but  that  he  must  have  had  besides  them,  or  instead 
of  them,  such  a  revision  as  was  in  use  among  the  Jewish  Christians,  like  the 
Goq)el  of  the  Hebrews,  or  the  Gospel  of  Peter,  (a)'* 

After  the  ninth  line  on  p.  78 :  ^^  In  these  respects  they  entirely  correspond 
with  the  Martyr- Acts  of  Ignatius,  (b)  The  feelings  of  humility  and  of  self- 
respect,  as  well  as  the  desire  to  die,  shown  in  them,  were  very  possible  in  a 
character  hig^y  esteemed  in  the  age  in  which  the  martyr  lived,  and  the 
abuse  of  the  soldiers,  and  his  free  intercourse  with  his  Mends,  were  consistent 
with  the  Boman  laws  on  imprisonment.  But  not  only  have  we  indubitable 
evidence  that  the  more  extensive  text  has  been  revised,  (r)  and  that  other 
epistles  have  been  added  to  the  original  seven,  but  even  the  shorter  text  dis- 
covered again  in  the  seventeenth  century,  has  not  proved  to  be  perfectly 
genuine,  (d)  The  newly-discovered  Syriac  translation  of  three  epistles,  in  the 
briefest  and  the  rather  less  hierarchic  text,  produces  the  impression  that  it 
can  be  only  an  extract,  (e)  But  if  even  the  germ  of  these  epistles  should 
prove  to  be  spurious,  and  not  essentially  the  same  with  the  fundamental  ideas 
in  the  more  extended  work  we  now  have,  they  would  still  be  an  important 
document  of  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  (/)  The  Epistle  of  Folycarp 
to  the  Philippians  is  a  modest  admonition  to  morality,  was  written  with 
reference  to  the  actual  circumstances  of  their  Church,  makes  several  allnsious 
to  Paul,  and  is  pervaded  by  the  same  spirit  as  the  first  epistle  of  John,  and 
the  pastoral  epistles.  The  obvious  reference  to  Ignatius  is  probably  of  a 
later  origin.  (^)    Papww,"  &c. 

The  title  of  §  74  is  changed  into  ^'Apocryphal  Literature."    References  are : 

a)  Note  b.  p.  Tt.  SemUch,  ck  app.  Denkw.  d.  Just  OoUu  1S48.  Ililger^feld^  krit  Unten.  1L  d 
Eyt.  Joat,  d.  Clem.  Homilfen.  u.  Marcion'a.  HaL  1850l 

h)  (After  the  editt  of  the  Patres  app.)  Corpns  Ignatianmn  bj  Will.  Cur^Um^  Loud.  1849.  Ignadi 
qnae  feruntar  Epp.  cam  ^nsd.  martTrio,  coll.  editt  graecis,  verslonibnaq.  ajrlaca,  armen.,  Ut  rec  J. 
K  Petermann^  Lpa.  1819.    M.  J.  TTocA^r,  d.  Brr.  d.  h.  Ign.  Cibere.  a.  erklirt  Tab.  1S89. 

e)  On  the  other  band  only  paradoxically :  K.  Meier^  d.  dc^p.  Bee.  d.  Brr.  d.  Ign.  (Stad.  a.  Krit. 
188a  H.  8.) 

d)  Againat  the  genninencas :  J.  DaUaeu*^  Baur,  J.E,C.  Schmidt,  (abridged  in  hto  KQeaek)  and 
JVefa,  (as  referred  to  in  Note  a.  p.  T8.}  SchtMgUr^  nacbap.  Zelta.  toL  IL  pi  ISOaa.  (reapeeting  a 
Panline  aa  a  connterpoiae  to  the  Petrine  Clementines  in  Rome  after  the  middle  of  the  Sd  ceaL) 
For  the  genoinenees :  Pearton^  Tom,  Rothes  JTuther,  and  DiuiterdUck^  (aa  referred  to  in  Note  a. 
p.  78) 

e)  Note  h.  p.  78.  C.  E.  J.  Bumen^  Ign.  a.  a.  Zeit  7  Sendaoh.  an  Neander.  Die  8  ichtett  a.  4 
nn&chten  Brr.  d.  Ign.  Hmb.  1847.  4.  On  the  other  side:  Baur^  Die  Ign.  Brr.  a.  ibr  neaeater  Kit* 
tiker.  Tab.  1848.— /T;  Denxinger,  IL  d.  Aechtli.  d.  btsh.  Teztes  d.  Ign.  Brr.  W&rab.  18181  0. 
Uhlhom,  d.  Yerh.  d.  syr.  Rec  d.  Ign.  Brr.  a.  d.  kOrtzem  griech.  (Zeltacb.  f  hist  Th.  1851.  H.  1.) 

/)  {Polj/carpi,  Ep.  c  18.)  Jren.  Y,  SS.  OHg.  in  Laa  Horn.  6.  (vol  IlL  p^  988.)  JTiml  H.  e«. 
ni,86. 

g)  Note  0.  p.  78.  For  the  genaineness,  with  the  exception  of  Interpolationa  (bat  mof«  vifonM 
than  Dallaena  and  Bansen) :  BUtehl,  altkath.  K.  p.  604aB. 
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«*  JToalMfn,  de  craito  snppoeltt  Ubror.  inter  Cbrtett  (Dn.  id  H.  eo&  toL  I.  ik  21Tfl&)  IMcke, 
EinL  in  d.  Off«nb.  Job.  ed.  8.  184a  p.  06fi8.  B^tua,  Geach.  d.  H.  Schriften  N.  T.  ed.  2.  Abth.  L 
p.  285e&" 

Add  to  §  74 :  "  Commencing  with  the  written  oontroverey  with  heathen- 
ism (§  52),  this  kind  of  ecclesiastical  literature  was  now  developed  in  a  con- 
troversy with  the  heretics,  and  penetrated  deeply  not  only  the  sense  of  the 
Scriptures,  but  the  spirit  of  the  Church  itself.  It  is  divided  into  three 
schools,  according  to  local  traditions,  but  in  consequence  of  the  intercourse 
which  then  prevailed  in  the  Church,  these  traditions  were  very  extensively 
diffused." 

Bef.  §  75 :  Schliemann  is  to  be  corrected  with  respect  to  Ebionism,  by, 

*"  BiUchl,  altkath.  K.  p.  lOta." 

After  **  apostate  "  (line  17),  p.  75 :  "  According  to  Roman  acconnts,  they 
trusted  to  the  law  for  justification,  as  they  believed  that  Christ  was  justified, 
and  became  the  Messiah  by  completely  fulfilling  it.  (a) 

On  Gnosticism  (p.  76),  after  the  reference  to  Ritter : 

n.  RoBsel,  Oeach.  d.  Unterauch.  Q.  d.  Gnost  (Th.  Scfair.  eingeC  t.  Neander.  Bri.  1847.  yoL  L 

p.lT9BBw**) 

In  the  first  sentence  of  §  76  (p.  76),  after  "  infinite  " :  "  and  indeed  re- 
specting the  origin  and  development  of  the  divine  existence " ;  and  at  the 
close  of  the  same  sentence :  ^^  which  combined  all  the  speculations  and  fan- 
cies of  earlier  and  contemporaneous  philosophies,  and  endeavored  to  pene- 
trate all  the  mysteries  of  the  divine,  as  well  as  of  human  history." 

P.  77,  Saturnimis  is  said  to  have  had  "a  special  relation  to  Menander," 
and  to  have  held,  that  "Satan  was  the  original  ruler  over  matter  (iJXi;)"; 
that  the  seven  planetary  spirits,  "  with  the  view  of  founding  a  kingdom  for 
themselves,  wrested  from  Satan's  kingdom  the  materials  of  the  present  urn- 
verse,"  and  that  "  the  God  of  the  Jews  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  plan- 
etary spirits,  and  to  assist  them,  raised  up  a  series  of  prophets.  But  as  their 
God  could  not  prevail  against  the  demoniac  powers,  one  of  the  highest 
Aeons  (yovi)^  as  Christ  in  the  semblance  of  a  body,  came  to  redeem  the  supe- 
rior human  race  from  the  power  of  Satan,  as  well  as  of  the  planetary  spirits. 
To  effect  this,  he  gave  them  the  Gnosis  and  the  Law,  which  directed  them  to 
abstain  from  every  thing  by  which  men  became  subject  to  matter.  The  fol- 
lowers," Ac 

§  78,  on  the  Hellenistic  Gnostics,  commences  thus:  "1)  The  Ophite$ 
{'SaacraTjvoi)  constituted  the  transition  from  the  Oriental  to  the  Hellenistio 
Gnostics.  They  originated  probably  in  Phrygia  before  the  time  of  Christ, 
and  called  themselves  simply  Gnostics ;  but  in  Egypt  they  adopted  Christian 
notions,  though  they  always  remained  openly  hostile  to  Judaism.  They  pro- 
fessed to  believe  that  the  Son  of  Man  emanated  from  the  Original  Source 
Ovdor),  in  which  the  male  and  female  powers  were  combined,  and  that  the 
Mother  of  life  (7rv€Vfia  ofyiov)  sprung  from  him  and  his  parent.  From  her 
connection  with  the  former  original  types  of  humanity,  Christ  was  born,  and 
from  the  excess  of  light  then  sent  forth,  was  produced  Sophia^  i,  e.,  the  prin- 

a)  iOrig.)  Hurea.  BeAit  p.  SS7. 
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dpie  of  redemption  and  of  orefttion.  When  Sophia,  the  imperfect  and 
SidTentitioas  ofiepring  of  this  conoection,  aspired  to  be  like  God,  she  plnng^d 
into  chaoa,  and  gave  birth  to  JaWabaoth^  i.  «.,  the  eon  of  cbttos.  Thta  being, 
that  he  might  create  a  spe<ual  kiogdom  for  himself,  brought  forth  the  eeven 
pUnetary  spirits;  and  when  these  alw  umed  at  independenoe,  in  great  nge 
he  threw  himself  into  the  slime  trtim  whieb  the  nnlTorBa  was  formed,  and 
the  outward  image  of  his  wrath  became  qoickened  into  the  serpent-spirit 
(o^.ofMip^ot),  To  snpply  the  planetary  spirits  with  employment,  he,  with 
their  assistance,  formed  man  in  fais  own  image ;  and  after  Sophia  had  giTen 
inspiration  to  this  work  of  bU  hands,  he  animated  it  with  his  own  spirit  to 
hfire  dominion  over  divine  thiaga.  Bot  in  this  process  he  had  parted  with 
bis  higbeet  powers,  and  now  saw  with  terror  that  his  creature  was  aaperior 
to  hims^.  To  prevent  man  from  becoming  consoious  of  these  eralted  pow- 
ers, be  comnutnded  htm  not  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge.  Sophia,  having 
been  broaght  by  the  apostasy  of  her  offspring  to  repentance  for  her  fanll, 
and  to  a  ooascloasness  of  her  divine  nature,  now  endeavors  to  attract  to  her- 
self and  to  pnrify  the  spiritual  light-power  in  the  world  created  by  Jalda- 
haoth.  Availing  herself  of  the  enmity  of  the  serpent-spirit  agaiost  ita 
parent,  she  iudnces  man  to  transgress  the  prohibition  respecting  the  tree  of 
knowledge.  Hence,  what  is  called  a  Fall  in  the  books  of  the  God  of  the 
Jews,  was  in  &ct  a  transition  to  a  higher  mental  state.  In  great  wrath  Uie 
Creator  of  the  world  now  throws  men  down  to  the  lowest  matwial  wcvid, 
and  harasses  them  with  all  the  pains  and  temptations  incident  to  matter,  bnt 
reserves  a  chosen  people  for  his  own  special  possession.  Individoal  persons, 
endowed  with  high  intellectual  powers,  are  raised  np  by  Sophia,  but  she 
vainly  strives  to  free  them  irom  their  bonds,  nntU  the  Aeon  OhrtBt  onitM 
himself  with  the  Uesslub  sent  by  tlie  Creator  of  the  world,  and  brings  to 
nieo  the  saving  knowledge  of  the  true  God.  Joldabaoth  had  his  own  Ho- 
eiah  cmcified,  that  be  might  thus  destroy  the  aoperiiH'  being  conntctod  wilh 
him,  bat  who  bad  previoasly  departed.  Id  the  end,  Sophia,  with  her  pm> 
matic  foQowetB  among  men,  will  bo  lud  bai.'k  to  Ihn  bU^ful  fi^llowihip  ti 
God;  and  the  God  of  the  Jewi4,  di-privcd  of  the  hgbt  of  all  ibe  pn«e- 
matic  powers,  will  gradoally  sink  into  the  abyss  of  anuUiiUtion.  Hie  ser- 
pent," 4c 

"3)  J3aM7W«i  of  Alexandria  (12O-130)  c 
transcended  the  Gnosticism  wbioli  [profc^^od 
serred  by  Uatthias.  The  Ineffable  {t!>  '<p^ 
merely  for  time  {6  ovk  iit  a*p't),  h*"  ''"^  fKns 

eiistenoe  to  every  thing  nol  by  c 
does  to  the  light.    In  this  germ  of  tho 
isted  a  threefold  aonship  (ulanir  rp-iprfi^i 
by  the  attractive  power  of  bis  beauty, 
self,  and  ooostitutes  the  happy  wurlJ  nf  si 

'*ie  conSnes  of  this  heaven,  and  is  i 
yua) ;   and  the  third  remains  ii 

Di,  g&'>nri(i cation.    From  this  last  spmngj 
B)  Koti.^^pj^  eaoi,  gf  whom,  in  accorda 
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B«irg,  gave  birth  to  a  snpurior  wm.  The  first  of  these  created  for  himself 
the  npper,  and  the  hwt  thu  Iowit  pbnetary  lieaven.  Fruiu  tho  germs  of  these 
was  developed  the  lou'c.«t  ivorlil  with  tho  race  of  nan.  Until  the  time  of 
Uoses,  tliii)  v/an  the  ki[ig(h>]ii  of  tho  lower  Archon.  Itnt  Moses  made  known 
to  it  the  hitther  Archon,  by  whom  the  prophets  wore  comiuUsioneil.  The 
great  Archon  sa)i|HMed  himself  to  be  God ;  but  when  tliroiigh  liLi  Son  he 
reccired  tlie  pispcl  ftina  the  Iluly  (ihoBt,  lie  revereiiily  sabmitted  hmiself  to 
its  revclstionB.  Hence,  in  due  lime,  the  sun  of  Uory  in  thit>  lower  world  was 
enlightened  by  the  gos[icl,  and  his  nature  was  paritied  from  all  worldly  ele- 
ments by  the  ncccsBHry  process  of  his  sufTcrings.  Acconliiigly,  ihese  elenieutu 
were  left  on  earth ;  his  phyxiciil  part  remained  at  his  ascension  in  the  plan- 
etary he:Lreti,  and  his  pneumatic  part  ascended  tu  the  pleriima  as  the  type  of 
all  the  redeemed.  In  the  end,  when  all  who  are  sueceptiblo  shall  have 
attained  their  destiny,  tluH  lower  world  will  be  aguin  covered  with  iguoTiiiicc, 
and  all  things  will  bo  cnnlirnied  in  the  pcnuanent  st.ite  of  exi.'itence  for 
which  they  ore  naturally  fitted.  This  Boman  account,  (n)  founded  npon  the 
writingB  of  Basilidea  and  his  non  Isidore,  and  confirmeil  by  tlie  fact  tluit  they 
used  the  term  fdth  to  dc»if;iiato  the  reception  of  Bakalion,  and  yet  moinlainod 
theneccssity  of  the  redemption  ofiliatwhieh  is  divine  from  a  nature  ori^nally 
alienated  from  God,  seoiiu  to  imply  that  the  matcrinls  of  the  univerHO  are 
independent.  The  reTclatioii  of  the  Originnl  Being  in  3G5  kingilomfi  of 
epirita,  according  to  Bstronoiiilriil  relations  indicated  by  the  mj-stio  watch- 
word Abraiai  (or  afipaa-ii^),  may  find  a  snfileiont  pLioo  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
threefold  sonship,  but  in  other  accounts  was  looked  upon  as  an  emanation 
from  the  Original  Being,  or  a  Rradnal  deterioration  of  h'a  esxenco,  until  the 
Hven  angels  of  the  lowest  si^tual  world,  witii  tho  Arebon,  the  God  of  the 
Jewa,  at  their  head,  created  the  wurhl  ftom  the  materials  which  they  found, 
AOd  fiirniahed  their  men  with  oil  kinds  of  worldly  jiowers,  and  with  such 
Apiritoal  powers  as  they  thenuwlvea  poseessed.  To  eflcct  tho  deliverance  of 
tlui  epiritnal  power  from  Its  connection  with  matter,  the  first-horn  celestial 
powv  (*o£i)  united  himself  with  Jeans  at  his  baptism.  Though  thi^i  Jesus 
was  ■  i>«rfoct  mau,  he  needed  on  atonement  for  himrtcif,  and  it  was  ho  alone 
who  sofforod  will  died.  In  this  manner,  it  is  possible  that  even  the  /J'l-i- 
lidftiiui  adopted  the  peculiarities  of  Gaosticlsni,  and,  especially  in  the  Weat, 
ouniiMl  tbti  Idea  of  freedom  from  the  law  so  far  that  it  amounted  to  moral 
iuiiitTorenc*,  aseribed  to  the  Itedeemer  only  the  semblance  of  a  body,  and 
^^-v^are  regarded  a  denial  of  him  as  of  no  importance.  le  this  state 
''-kbove  all  ^oeiiivo  reli^om  forms,  they  muntaincd  an  existence 

eehenie  of  Valentine  is  said  to  be  (p.  78)  "  a 
tlie  religion  of  nature  professed  amoug 

ye  C,  p.  78} :    "  in  an  aaoending  scale  of 
nd  pnetunalio  nature,  in  aooordanee 
the  variable  moods  of  the  Sophia." 
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After  the  word  "  oentary,''  tenth  line  from  the  foot  of  p.  79,  continiie  the 
aentenoe :  ^^  divided  into  an  Oriental  and  an  Italian  school.  The  former  held 
that  the  hodj  of  the  Saviour  was  pneumatic,  because  the  Holy  Ghoet  over- 
shadowed  Mary ;  the  latter  contended  that  it  must  have  beefi  psychical,  ainoe 
the  higher  principle  did  not  come  upon  him  until  his  baptism.  According  to 
the  Roman  account,  (a)  Heracleon  and  Ptolemaeus  belonged  to  the  latter 
school,  and  ascribed  to  external  works  no  other  importance  than  that  of 
sensibly  expressing  our  spiritual  unity  with  Christ.  The  gospel  of  John  has 
been  very  seriously  and  piously  explained  by  Heracleon,  who  fully  believed 
that  it  corresponded  with  his  views,  and  sometimes  his  interpretation  is  sim- 
pler than  that  of  Origen.  (b)  Ptolemaeus  is  said  to  have  regarded  the  Aeons 
which  Valentine,*'  &c. 

P.  80,  after  the  first  line :  ^^  FinaUy,  Mareus,  who  boasted  that  he  had 
given  a  proper  direction  to  this  school,  has  indeed  enlarged  the  number  of 
Aeons  by  poetical  allegories  and  a  literal  application  of  Pythagorean  num- 
bers, and  has  described  the  universe  as  an  utterance  of  the  InefQuble,  cnr  a 
gradual  decadence  of  the  divine  essence ;  but  the  gorgeous  system  of  the 
Ifarcosian  worship,  with  its  twofold  baptism,  its  change  of  wine  into  blood, 
and  its  attractions  for  women  of  eminent  talents,  gave  occasion  to  scandal 
about  philters,  magic,  and  juggling,  (e)" 

4)  "  Carpocrate8^''^/&c,  After,  "The  same  was  true  ofl"  (line  5,  p.  81): 
insert :  "  the  son  of  Joseph,  who  carried  with  him  in  a  pure  state  through  all 
earthly  things,  the  recoUections  of  what  he  had  witnessed  in  a  superior 
state,  and  overthrew  the  law  of  the  mundane  spirits." 

Additional  references  to  §  79 : 

**4)  TertuL  tAr.  Hennogeiieni.  Haeres.  Befbt  ft.  2788.  Theodartt,  Hier.  fkbU  1, 19L  eompu  Am. 
II.  ecc  IV,  24.— (7.  BoeAm^r,  Herm.  Africanus.  San<L  1882.'' 

The  sentence  (p.  81,  last  line)  ending  with  "concealed,*'  continues:  "in  a 
body  not  formed  of  earthly  materials,  but  fitted  for  activity  and  suffering 
among  men.  («Z)" 

Note  dy  p.  79,  reads : 

"Thoy  are  the  principal  topic  of  Irfn.  (L,  las.  II,  1.  Haer.  Refbt  lT7-iML)  aod  of  TfrtuL  (adr.  Tai- 
entiniaDoa).  but  tho  repreaentation  which  tbey  give  waa  even  then  that  of  Ptolemaena.  Some  par^ 
ticnlars  in  CUment.  Orig.  in  Jo.  torn.  18.  Epiph.  Ilaer.  81».  MiinUr^  Odae  gnostfcae,  tliebaico  ei 
lat  IlaAi.  1812.  Tlie  Coptic  MS.  Sophia,  preserved  in  the  Brit  Maseam  aa  a  transi  of  the  loat  prln- 
dpal  treatise  of  Valentine  (lat  fee.  M.  G.  Schicaru^  ed.  PeUrmann^  Ber.  18M.)  is  an  unimportant 
later  production  of  the  Marcoeian  partj.— ZT.  lidnel,  d.  System  Yal  (Th.  Scbrr.  pi  S&Oaa.)** 

At  the  close  of  §  79,  add :  "  4)  Uermogcnes  of  Oarthage  (about  200)  came 
upon  Gnostic  ground,  only  when  he  taught  that  the  Deity  in  creation  acted 
upon  the  wild  chaotic  mass  from  which  tlie  world  was  made,  and  which  was 
like  himself,  eternal,  as  it  were  with  the  power  of  beauty,  and  thus  formed 
from  it  the  natural  world  and  mankind  :  and  that  even  deformed  and  wicked 

•  ,  • 

o)  Beftit.  Haer.  p.  19&.       V)  Extracts  in  Orig.  torn.  In  £r.  Jo.  comp.  Epiph.  baer.  8(L 

o)  />*«n.  I,  18-21.  Ila^.  Seftit  p.  200.  (Scarcely  any  thing  bat  Extracts  fh>m  Iren.)  Ep^ 

baer.  84. 

d)  The  Boman  acconnt  (Ilaer.  Reftit  p.  253a.)  is  conAued,  »ince  the  doctrine  of  a  later  Mardonlta 

named  Prtpon,  acconlinf?  to  wliich  tho  Redeemer  himself,  as  the  Mediator  between  the  good  and 

evil  principle,  wan  only  riirhteoiis,  is  made  to  imply  a  change  of  views  In  MarcioD  bimsell    Oomfk 

the  correct  derivation  from  Cerdim.  (Ibid  p.  259.) 
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things  now  enter  into  the  nniversal  system  as  a  resisting  remnant  (axofrfiov)^ 
hat  will,  after  the  development  of  all  which  is  capable  of  improvement,  sink 
back  into  chaotic  nothingness.  Tertullian  vented  his  wrath  against  Herrao- 
genes  by  an  attack  npon  the  imitative  arts,  and  all  liberal  culture  in  the 
Church." 

§  80  is  entitled  ''  Gnostic  Ebionites,"  &c. 

About  the  middle  of  p.  84,  the  sentence  beginning,  ^'  The  Homilies,"  may 
read :  "  The  Homilies  were  never  the  creed  of  the  Roman  Church,  but  were 
composed '  or  revised  in  Rome  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  to' 
reconcile  the  Jewish  Christianity,  which  was  not  yet  denounced,  but  was  de- 
clining there,  with''  &o,  (a) 

P.  85,  8th  line,  after  ^^  baptbm,"  read :  ^^  and  in  addition  to  this,  highly 
commended  circumcision  to  Jews  by  birth." 

At  the  close  of  §  80,  add :  '^  At  the  commencement  of  the  third  century, 
a  book  of  this  sect  was  brought  from  Syria  to  Rome,  which  claimed  to  have 
oome  from  the  hand  of  a  gigantic  angel.  It  required  circumcision,  but  of- 
fered pardon  for  even  the  most  unnatural  sins  on  a  second  baptism,  and  was 
rejected  by  the  Roman  Presbytery,  (b)  Origen  knew  of  this  party  even  in  his 
day,  and  speaks  of  their  selection  from  the  law  and  the  gospel,  their  book 
which  fell  from  heaven,  and  of  their  new  forgiveness  of  sins,  (c)" 

P.  85,  last  line,  after  *^  appreciated,"  read :  ^^  but  the  fantastic  nature  of 
their  dogmas,  their  partial  adoption  of  pagan  notions,  their  high-wrought, 
or,  sometimes  on  the  contrary,  variable  system  of  morals,  and  the  position 
which  they  endeavored  to  maintain  in  the  Church,  (d)  or  at  least  their  ordi- 
nary connection  with  Catholic  Christianity,  render  a  judgment  respecting 
them  at  the  present  day  on  various  accounts,  a  matter  of  difficulty,  {ey^ 

§  88  is  entitled — "I.  The  Asiatic-Roman  School,"  and  reads  :  "A  Chris- 
tian theology  was  produced  especially  in  the  controversy  with  the  Gnostics, 
in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  adhere  to  the  historical  basis  of  Christian- 
ity as  the  common  property  of  all,  and  to  apprehend  its  practical  relations  in 
a  scientific  manner.  While  therefore  philosophy  was  recognized,  true  Chris- 
tianity was  looked  upon  as  consisting  in  the  writings  and  traditions  which 
had  been  preserved  from  the  apostolic  times,  and  those  things  which  were 
intelUgible  to  the  common  people.  Irenaetts  was  the  principal  agent  in  intro- 
ducing this  school  to  the  West.  Ho  was  a  disciple  of  Polycarp,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  intercourse  between  Asia  and  the  congregations  recently  estAh- 
Ushed  upon  the  Rhone  he  became  a  presbyter  in  Lyons.  During  his  absence 
on  a  mission  to  the  Roman  bishop,  Eleutherus,  to  effect  an  accommodation 
with  the  Montanists  (177),  he  escaped  the  massacre  under  Marcus  Aurelius.  (/) 
The  some  year,  however,  he  became  the  successor  of  Pothinus,  the  martyr- 


a)  According  to  the  genainc  epistle  of  Clement,  the  Pastor  of  Hermas,  and  the  writings  of  Jua- 
tln  in  opposition  on  Uie  one  hand,  to  Schtc«gler,  nachap.  Zcita.  vol.  I.  p.  4028a.  and  on  the  other  to 
lJortt€r,  L  V.  d.  Person  Cbr.  voL  I.  p.  156.  Comp.  liUtchl,  altkatb.  K.  p.  258as.  JIUffer\fekf,  Kvv. 
Juatina.  p^  220. 

b)  Haer.  Befiit  p.  292«. 

c)  In  F.uM.  H.  eoc.  YI,  88. 

d)  Comp.  S  79.     Tertul.  c  Valent  c  4 

«)  K.  g.  ropitcus,  ViU  Baturnini  c  2.  Just  Apol.  L  e.  2&       /)  iTiM.  H.  eco.  Y,  4 
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bishop  of  ninety  years  of  age,  and  soon  restored-  the  agitated  oongr^^attim  to 
its  former  prosperity.  The  only  proof  of  his  own  martyrdom  (about  SOS) 
consists  in  some  remembrances  or  wishes  which  existed  at  a  mnch  later  period 
in  the  Frankish  Chorch.  (a)  The  recollections  of  his  youth  went  back  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  to  apostolic  times,  (b)  and  he  was  therefore  strenuously  opposed 
to  Gnostic  speculations  and  all  attempts  to  explore  the  abyas  of  Deity,  (e) 
His  confidence  in  the  writings  of  John  was  no  less  than  his  familiarity  with 
them,  and  we  therefore  find  him  using  the  most  glowing  imagery  of  Anatk 
tradition,  and  maintaining  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  still  ponred  out  upon  the 
Church,  (d)  and  that  the  millennial  kingdom  was  near  at  hand,  (e  )  He  was 
practically  inclined  to  nothing  in  Montanism  but  the  moral  earnestness  whidi 
he  found  in  it,  and  though  he  rebuked  the  assumptions  of  the  Roman  bishop, 
he  was  accustomed  in  the  spirit  of  peace,  and  in  opposition  to  those  who 
would  rend  the  glorious  body  of  Ohrist  on  account  of  a  mere  difference  in 
the  mode  of  apprehending  Christian  truth,  (/)  to  point  the  whole  West  to 
the  Roman  see  (§  62,  nt.  ^,  §  69,  nt.  b).  His  writings  were  to  his  people  as  if 
composed  in  a  foreign  land,  and  consequently  were  but  little  known  among 
them ;  with  respect  to  their  peculiar  meaning  they  soon  became  to  a  consider- 
able extent  foreign  to  the  whole  Church,  and  the  principal  part  of  them  were 
therefore  at  an  early  period  lost.  ((/)  The  Roman  presbyter,  Oaius^  in  an  elo- 
quent dialogue  with  Proclus,  the  principal  advocate  of  Montanism  at  Rome, 
presents  us  with  a  good  representation  of  that  system,  and  the  arguments 
urged  against  it  (202-18).  (h)  With  the  moderate  feelmgs  of  a  Romnn  con- 
versant with  the  trophies  of  apostolic  martyrdoms,  this  distinguished  presby- 
ter presumes  to  reject  not  only  the  Phrygian  prophecies  but  the  notion  of  an 
earthly  millennial  kingdom,  the  authorship  of  which  he  transfers  from  an 
apostle  to  a  heretic,  (f)  Hippolytus^  who  calls  liimsclf  n  diftciple  of  Jrcnaeu:^ 
has  left  some  allegorical  explanations  principally  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
some  works  against  heretics,  which  were  regarded  as  very  valuable.  (1)  The 
nature  and  style  of  these  writings,  as  far  as  the  titles  and  fragments  we  have, 
afford  us  the  moans  of  judgment,  (I)  the  general  acquaintance  with  them 
which  the  Syrian  Church  possessed,  (w)  and  the  veneration  as  a  martyr 
which  was  given  him  at  Antioch,  indicate  that  ho  resided  in  Asia,  but  his 
statue  found  near  Rome  in  tho  old  Tiburtine  street  (1551)  with  a  catalogae 
of  Jiis  writings  and  the  Easter-cycle  engraved  upon  his  cathedra,  (w)  and  a 


0)  Greg.  Tnron.  H.  ecc  Franc.  I,  29. 

b)  Ep.  ad  Florlnum :  Eim.  H.  ecc.  V.  20.        c)  Iren,  II,  23.  6. 

d)  JOid.  III.  11.  9.        f)  ma.  V,  25-36.       /)  Ibid.  IV,  88.  «. 

ij)  Noto  2>,  p.  83.  L.  Dtuicker.  d.  h.  Iron.  Chiistol  im  ZuKainmenh.  m.  dewen  thet>I.  a.  anthmpi 
Qrundl.  OOtt.  1S48. 

h)  ^-jw.  II.  ecc  11,25.  VI,  20. 

i)  Ttiis  sense  of  Eua.  II.  ecc.  II,  23.  can  no  longer  bo  disputed,  since  the  account  of  I)i<inv>iu^ 
Alex,  has  l>e€n  compared  with  It 

k)  Phot.  co<l.  121.  Eusebius  (II.  ecc  VI,  22  comp.  28.)  thought  that  the  period  of  his  literary  ie- 
tivity  was  only  Just  bofure  that  of  Origen,  and  firom  this  Jerome  (Catal.  c  01.)  has  lnferre<l  that  b* 
exerted  a  direct  influence  upon  tlie  latt4>r. 

1)  8.  Hipp.  0pp.  cd.  J.  A.  Ftibriciui,  Ilamb.  1710-18.  2  vols.  I    GaUandii  BlbL  vol  IL 
m)  Ehedjenu  in  A8$emani  BibL  or.  vol.  HI  P.  1. 

n)  Note  (7,  p.  96.  A  horrible  engraving  of  It  is  given  in  Fabric  vol  L  p.  86,  but  a  belter  litho- 
graph Is  before  Bunsen's,  [Ilipiwlytus  ond  his  age,  new  ed.  Lond.  1S54.  8  vols.  IT.  K.  Taylor^  Hip* 
poL  A;  the  Chr.  Church  of  the  8d  cent  Lond.  1858. 18.] 
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Boman  festival  in  which  a  great  annual  feast  was  observed  by  the  people  to 
his  honor  in  the  fourth  centarj,  imply  that  he  mast  have  resided  in  a  Roman 
territory.  Not  only  does  the  most  ancient  testimony  favor  this  Western  resi- 
dence, but  it  would  seem  that  the  Portus  Bomanus  mentioned  as  his  see  can 
be  no  other  than  the  Roman  harbor  opposite  Ostia.  (a)  As  he  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  astronomers  of  his  day  he  made  the  first  calculation 
of  Easter  for  the  West,  (b)  As  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  the  tradition 
from  Irenaeus  through  the  Roman  clergy,  if  not  a  moral  sympathy  with  the 
Montanistio  tendency,  produced  in  such  a  man  a  strong  partiality  for  the 
Revelation  by  John,  and  for  a  kingdom  of  Christ  at  the  second  advent,  though 
the  time  for  it  was  placed  far  in  the  future,  (c)  The  work  against  all  here- 
sies found  in  1842  on  Mount  Athos  (e2),  has  been  partially  and  arbitrarily 
abridged,  and  many  passages  in  it  have  been  in  various  ways  corrupted.  As 
the  first  book  had  long  been  known  under  the  name  of  the  Pholosophnmena 
of  Origen,  the  whole  work  was  published  under  the  same  name,  (e)  but  it 
bears  unquestionable  evidence  of  having  been  composed  by  some  distinguished 
member  of  the  Roman  Presbytery  under  Zephyrinus  and  his  successors.  (/) 
The  representation  of  the  82  heresies  is  to  some  extent  literally  borrowed 
from  Irenaeus,  with  the  omission  merely  of  declamatory  expressions,  but  it  is 
also  enlarged  by  accounts  from  original  documents.  The  heresies  themselves 
are  traced  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  to  the  systems  of  magic,  and  to 
the  ancient  mysteries ;  they  are  assigned  to  these  philosophical  schools  in  a 
rather  violent  manner,  and  these  schools  are  described  so  as  to  favor  such  a 
division.  The  whole  is  pervaded  by  moral  seriousness  in  contrast  with  an 
easy  snbmission  to  Oallistus,  the  Roman  bishop,  who  is  described  as  the 
patron  of  all  heretics  (§  62).  The  authorship  of  it  must  be  referred  to  eitlier 
Gains  or  Hippolytus,  and  as  it  contains  nothing  which  reminds  us  of  the  po% 
lemios  of  the  first ;  as  the  writer  acknowledges  himself  the  author  of  a 
work  on  the  Universe,  (g)  which  on  the  cathedra  is  ascribed  to  Hippolytus, 
and  as  no  witnesses  speak  of  a  treatise  against  all  heresies  except  by  him,  (h) 

a)  Peter,  the  MetropollUn  of  Alexandria  abont  80d,  in  the  Prooemlam  of  the  Cbron.  paschale  p.  12 : 
iwlffKoiros  n6fnou  ir\ri<rloy  tij j  'Pti^ris.  K  J.  Kimmd^  de  Hipp,  vita  et  scriptK  Jen.  1889.  P.  I. 
L.F,W.  Seinecke,  Leben  u.  Schrr.  d.  IL  (Zcltsch  f.  hist  Th.  1842.  H.  8.)  On  the  other  hand  :  i-ince 
La  Moyne  has  written  ninoh  in  fkvor  of  Portos  Rom.  In  Arabia,  now  Aden ;  C  F.  HaeneU  (<le 
Hipp.  Oott  1881  4.)  l8  in  fkvor  of  Bontra,  in  conseqaence  of  a  misunderstanding  of  u<ravr«tt 
In  EuM.  H.  ecc.  YI,  2a    Comp.  Domsr^  Lehre  v.  d.  Person  Gbr.  L  p.  604aB. 

b)  Canon  pascballs,  a  cycle  of  16  years  seven  times  repeated  firom  the  year  222,  in  tlie  treatise 

o)  On  the  Cathedra:  'Tw^p  rov  Korii  *le»dyyriy  tvayytXlov  Kui  iiwoKfikvn^tws.  Perhaps altM) : 
Ilcpl  x'V**''M<^''W  iwoar.  wapdioffiSt  belongs  here.  Hfpi  'AvTiXpltfTow  Is  preserved  in:  Fuhric. 
ToL  L  p.  400.    In  E!btdJ69u  :  Kt<pa\dia  wphs  Fcuoy. 

d)  In  the  context  n^larly :  b  icar^  iraa-mv  tdpictw  iKtyxos. 

e)  OrigenU  Phllosophnmena  m  omniam  Haereelam  BeAitatio.  E.  ood.  Parlsino  ed.  Emmanuel 
MlUer,  Oxon.  1851.  The  1st  Book  is  from  the  works  of  Orig.,  the  2d  A;  8d  are  wanting,  and  the  10th 
la  withoQt  the  condaaion. 

/)  Prooem.  p.  a  L  IX.  p.  279.  285.  289. 

9)  p.  884:  IIcpl  r^r  rov  voyrbf  ohaiai.  PhoUus  alone  mentions  Cains  as  the  writ«r,  on  the 
aathority  of  a  gloss  uncertain  to  himself. 

A)  Eus,  H.  ecc.  y 1, 22.    11^ t  kwdaas  tAt  olpiatiSy  in  like  manner  Jerome;  on  the  cathedra  it 
perhaps  intentionally  omitted. 
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the  qnestion  must  be  decided  in  his  &vor.  (a)  The  earlier  or  eTen  contem- 
poraneous see  of  a  neighboring  bishop  within  the  bounds  of  the  Roman  pres- 
bytery is  consistent  with,  and  explains  the  more  recent  eooleslastioal  order. 
As  Uippoiytus  on  the  one  hand  refers  the  Roman  opponents  of  the  essential 
divinity  of  Ohrist  to  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
replies  to  their  objection  that  this  doctrine  was  an  innovation,  by  appealing 
to  well-established  Roman  traditions ;  (b)  so,  on  the  other  hand,  he  announced 
the  mysteries  of  Ohrist^s  human  Godhead  in  lofty  parables,  in  opposition  to 
those  who  exalted  this  divine  nature  until  the  pre-existent  personality  of 
Ohrist  was  destroyed,  (e)  Prudentius  has  sung  (d)  the  martyrdom  of  an  Hip- 
polytus,  whom  he  calls  a  much  esteemed  Novatian  presbyter,  and  who,  in 
prospect  of  death,  returned  to  the  Oatholio  Church,  and  says  that  after  liis 
execution  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  his  remains  were  conveyed  to  the 
Roman  catacombs,  and  that  afterwards  a  stately  chapel  was  erected  to  him 
on  t)ie  spot  where  his  statue  had  been  found.  Hippolytus  could  hardly  have 
lived  to  witness  the  Novatian  schism,  and  the  last  historical  notioe  of  him 
mentions  his  transportation  with-  the  Roman  bishop  to  Sardinia,  wh^^  con- 
demned persons  were  doomed  to  die  (286)  ;  (e)  but  it  is  very  possible  that 
this  member  of  the  Roman  clergy  who  was  so  learned  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
who  was  so  unsparing  in  his  treatment  of  a  Roman  bishop,  asserted  prinei- 
ples  which  were  afterwards  called  Novatian,  and  was  therefore  regarded  as 
belonging  to  that  schism,  and  yet  that  his  reputation  in  the  congregation  at 
Rome  as  an  author  and  a  martyr  was  justified  by  the  legend  of  his  return  to 
the  Ohurch.  Julius  J/rieanus  also  appears  to  have  had  an  Asiatic  educa- 
tion, to  have  resided  and  been  highly  esteemed  in  the  ancient  Emmans  (Nioo- 
polis),  and  to  have  been  a  friend  of  Origen,  though  more  advanced  in  age  (d. 
about  282).  He  attempted  to  harmonize  the  history  of  the  world  aS  given  in 
tlie  Scriptures,  especially  in  its  chronology,  with  the  researches  of  Greek 
writers,  and  from  his  epistles  he  appears  to  have  been  a  liberal  critic  of  the 
sacred  history,  and  yet  to  have  defended  its  essential  facts  against  the  attacks 
of  still  bolder  assailants.  (/)  In  this  tendency  we  perceive  the  germs  of  a 
new  school  of  Scriptural  learning." 

The  next  section  is  entitled — "  II.  The  Roman  African  School,"  and  oom- 
mcncos  thus :  ^^  The  only  literature  which  the  Latin  Ohurch  possessed,"  Ac. 


a)  J.  L.  Jaccibi  in  the  Deatach.  Zeltsch.  C  chr.  Wisa.  1851.  N.  8A».  E.  C,  J.  Butnteit,  Hipp.  n.  L 
Zeit  Lpa.  1S52.  vol  I.  On  the  uther  hand  in  fkror  of  Galas :  FetMer  In  the  Tnb.  th.  Qnaitatoeh.  ISM 
p.  299ml    Baur  in  the  tb.  Jahrbb.  1858.  IL  1. 

b)  In  the  yuKphs  Aa$vpiy^os  (fcara  t^t  *Af>rffie»yot  cdp4<r€e»s  \6yot)  which  the  writer  of 
the  treatlHo  on  the  Universe  (nt  ff,  last  p.)  qaotes  as  his  own  work,  and  from  which  the  paaaagva  la 
BiM.  II.  ecc.  y,  29.  are  probably  taken.  Comp.  TkeocL  Haer.  fkbb.  II,  6.  ITtceph.  H.  ece.  IV,  21.  On 
the  other  hand :  Phot.  cod.  48.  as  t^  work  of  Caius. 

c)  Ilf^j  NoTJTov.    (Fabric  vol.  II.  p.  5*9.)       d)  Peristeph.  hym.  11. 

e)  Iti  the  Catalogus  Liberianos  of  821,  and  in  the  Liber  pontiflcalis ;  see  its  newly  dl«x>Tered  text 
in  Bunson,  p.  156^^  The  foct  that  some  one  of  the  name  of  Ilippolytns  bore  a  mewagc  ru>  cpistlet 
from  Diony&ios  of  Alex,  is  tlie  only  reawn  fur  supposing  that  his  life  was  protracted  long*sr. 

/)  "Xpovoypc^iSiv  wfyTf  a-wov^dafiara  (preserved  only  in  Eosebius*  chronicle).  'Ewitrr,  rtfA 
rrJK  Karii'Xovffdway  IffropiaSt  with  an  apologetlcal  answer  in  Origen.  *Ewi(rr,  vpbt  * Apitrrtit^iff 
Harmony  of  the  Oenealogies  of  Jesua.  £u«.  H.  eco.  I,  T.  YI,  81.  IftAf.  Cat.  c.  68.  B(nUk^  Beliq. 
tacr.  vol.  IL 
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After  ^^  Rome,"  4th  line  from  the  foot  of  p.  88 :  ^'  was  amply  ednoated  in 
Greek  general  learning," — and  it  is  said :  *^  his  wit  was  sometimes  very  natu- 
ral bnt  sometimes  far-fetched," — and  '^  he  supplied  the  African  Church  with 
the  watoh-word  that  Ohrist  calls  himself  the  truth,  not  usage."  (a) 

The  11th  line  on  p.  89  continues  thus :  "  The  Montanistic  spirit  is  percep- 
tible in  them  all,  but  in  the  earliest  of  them  it  holds  up  the  simple  noble  na- 
ture of  Ohristian  morality  in  opposition  merely  to  an  effeminate  form  of  civi- 
lization, gradually  it  proceeds  to  still  severer  demands,  and  shows  an  increas- 
ing consciousness  of  its  pneumatic  nature  in  opposition  to  those  who  were 
merely  psychical  Christians,  (b)  and  finally  it  was  especially  hostile  to  the 
Bomish  Cttiuroh,  in  proportion  as  the  latter  ceased  to  favor  Montanism.  For 
it  was  not  so  much  TertuUian  as  the  Roman  bishop  who  changed  his  views  {e) 
with  reference  to  that  system,  and  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  a  liberality 
like  that  which  sprung  up  under  Zephyrinus,  and  an  act  of  pardon  like  that 
which  Oallistus  proclaimed  for  all  who  ha|d  been  expelled  for  licentious  con- 
duct, should  have  made  this  church  in  the  eyes  of  the  stem  disciplinarian 
worse  than  a  den  of  robbers,  (d)  And  yet  the  West  continued  so  tolerant 
toward  Montanism  that  a  number  of  female  martyrs  adhering  to  that  system 
have  been  canonized  in  the  African  Church,  (e)  and  TertuUian,  to  whom  the 
Paraclete  was  rather  a  restorer  of  apostolical  order  than  an  innovator,  and 
religious  ecstasy  was  rather  a  theory  than  a  principle,  became  so  prominent, 
that  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  model  for  the  Latin  theology.  This  theology 
was  then  disinclined  to  any  philosophical  theories  respecting  divine  things ; 
it  spoke  of  Athens  and  the  Academy  as  irreconcilable  with  Jerusalem  and 
the  Church,  and  turned  its  whole  attention  to  questions  respecting  the  con- 
dition of  the  Church,  and  things  essential  to  salvation.  A  congregation  of 
TerUiUidmUU  in  Carthage  could  have  had  nothing  but  a  local  importance,  and 
reunited  with  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  time  of  Augustine.  (/)  Thascius 
Oaecilius  Cyprianua  may  be  regarded  as  the  personal  representative  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  his  day.  (^)    Having  enjoyed,"  &c. 

After  "  assistance,"  p.  90,  8th  line  from  the  bottom :  "  and  to  encourage 
others  to  a  similar  course  he  extolled  such  acts  as  an  expiation  for  all  the  sins 
of  believers."  (A) 

Instead  of  the  sentence  beginning  ^^  Cyprian  had  now  become,"  p.  91,  line 
7th,  read :  "  Cyprian  was  now  pledged  to  die  a  martyr's  death,"  (t) — and  at 
the  dose  of  §  84,  p.  91,  add:  "Both  leaders  in  the  African  Church  died  in 
the  assurance  that  they  would  soon  be  raised  again  fi*om  the  dead  by  the 

a)  De  Tlrgg.  veL  c.  1. 

b)  De  poenit  c.  7a8.  comp.  de  pndic.  c.  1.  oomp.  16.  Ad  uxor.  I,  &  comp.  de  fbga  In  peFBecat— De 
▼IrKK.  TeL  c  la. 

e)  Note  «,  p.  89. 

d)  The  edictam  peremtoriam  Tni,  de  pad.  c.  1.  baa  now  Its  complete  explanation :  (Grig.)  Haer. 
Beftit  1.  IX.  p.  2Ms. 

«)  Note/  p.  89.      /)  Anff,  haer.  16. 

g)  Yita  Cypr.  per  PonHum^  ejoa  Dlaconnm  (Cypr.  0pp.)  Among  the  Actla  Martjrii  are  Uie  two 
dder  beginning:  Cam  Cypr.  and  Imp.  Valeriano.— i^  Pearson^  Annaloa  Cyprlanlcl,  before  Fell's  edl- 
tloo.  F,  W.  Rettb^rg,  C^Jrpr.  nach  a.  Leben  a.  Wirken.  Gott  1381.  RudObach^  chr.  Blograpble.  Lpe. 
1860.  ToL  L  1. 

A)  De  Open  et  Eleemoaynia  (251.)        t)  De  exhortat  martjrii  (358). 
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voice  of  their  returning  Savior,  bat  Tertallian's  views  were  more  ardent  and 
fanoifal,  since  his  eye  was  fixed  upon  a  kingdom  of  intellectual  and  spiritmi 
blessings  indeed,  bnt  a  kingdom  where  every  thing  which  believers  lost  or  de- 
spised in  the  present  life  would  be  recompensed  by  terrestrial  eijirr- 
ments."  (a) 

The  next  section  is  entitled  ^^  III.  The  School  of  Alexandria,''  and  in- 
cludes the  two  following  sections. 

After  the  third  sentence  of  the  section  read :  "  Athenagoras  the  Apolo- 
gist (p.  51),  who  ventured  to  invoke  philosophy  to  the  defence  of  the  doe-' 
trine  of  the  resurrection,  (b)  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  this  scbooL" 

The  sentence  near  the  middle  of  p.  92,  commencing  '*  His  superior,"  te, 
is  altered  thus : — ^'  The  works  of  Clement  were  alone  capable  of  assisting  his 
higher  development,  nothing  but  his  position  as  a  teacher  took  bim  to  the 
school  of  Ammonius  Saccas,  and  he  never  was  concerned  in  transmitting  the 
New-platonic  traditions  with  a  rank  equal  to  that  of  Plotinus  himself/'  (e) 

The  sentence  ending  with  the  word  "  traditions,"  p.  98, 4th  line  from  bot- 
tom, continues  thus :  "  and  is  conditioned  by  an  exaltation  above  all  mutable 
interests." 

To  the  section  closing  on  p.  96,  add : — "  His  zeal  in  this  respect  was  ex- 
ceeded by  Hieracas^  whose  contemporaries  had  not  yet  learned  to  regard 
such  views  as  heretical.  This  founder  of  an  ascetic  association  near  Leonto- 
polls,  was  the  means  of  exciting  a  high  degree  of  literary  activity,  the  re- 
sults of  which  have  been  entirely  lost.  He  wrote  in  the  Coptic  popular  lan- 
guage, and  taught  that  the  Fall  of  the  soul  was  the  direct  result  of  its  efforts 
to  free  itself  from  corporeality.  He  thought  that  the  only  distinction  be- 
tween the  old  and  the  new  law  consisted  in  the  prohibition  of  marriage  by 
the  latter.  To  his  allegorical  explanations  of  the  Scriptures  belongs  his  incai^ 
nation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  Melchizedek.  There  was  nothing  repugnant  or 
hopeless  to  the  Alexandrian  doctrine  of  freedom  in  his  denial  of  salvation  to 
children  even  when  baptized."  {d) 

After  the  word  "churches,"  line  10,  p.  97:  "1)  OospeU  of  the  Child- 
hood, the  Passion,  and  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus,  {e)  2)  AeU  of  the  Apo9- 
ties,  especially  of  Peter,  and  an  account  of  the  unknown  fortunes  of  the 
twelve,  filled  with  fanciful  stories  of  their  miracles.  (/)  8)  TAd  dementim 
Homilies  contain  the  controversial  discourses  of  Peter,  especially  with  Simon 
Magus,  which,  in  opposition  to  the  many  internal  and  external  parties  col- 

a)  Tertul.  do  ont  c  5.  Adr.  Marc  III,  24.  (De  spe  fldeliam  is  lost)  Cypr.  de  exhort  nurt  c 
1.  De  mortallt  c.  2.  De  nntt  Ecc.  c  16. 

b)  U(p\  i,yaurrd<rtus  r&y  vtKpStv^  ed.  Beehsnberg,  Lps.  1685. 

c)  Only  the  former  aasertion  follows  flrom  Origen's  Epistle  In  Su4.  H.  ecc  YI,  19.  aod  the  other 
must  rest  upon  the  authority  of  Porphyry,  (Vita  Plotini  c  2a8.)  who  certainly  knew  Uiis  fkther  in  his 
youth,  and  upon  that  of  Longinos,  who  may  be  styled  another  Origen  among  the  heathen.  Note  e, 
p.  92.  B.  T.Schmidt^  Orig.  des  Neu-Platonikera  Schrift  tn  fihyot  Toirjr^s  6  BourcXcvs.  (Stud,  vu 
KriL  1842.  H.  1.) 

d)  Epiph.  haer.  67. 

«)  K.  Has«^  Lehen  Jeso.  (  11.     Also,  Evv.  apocrypha  ed.  C.  TUchsndor/^  Lpe.  1858. 

/)  Note  c,  p.  97.  Fragmm.  Actnum  8.  Jo.,  ed.  Thilo,  IlaL  1847.  Acta  Appi  apocr.  ex  XXX  odd. 
graec  ed.  TUchendor/^  Lps.  1851.— K^piry/io,  Tlpd^tiSj  ^AwoKdKv^ts  U4rpov.  E%t%,  IL  eoc  III,  S. 
Credner^  Beitrr.  vol  I.  p.  SSlas. 
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lected  at  Rome  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  endeavored  to  recon- 
cile the  yarions  tendencies  ii\  the  Chnrch  on  the  basis  of  a  peculiarly  colored 
Jewish  Christianity,  and  were  mingled  with  the  romance  of  Clement,  (a) 
The  continued  embellishment  of  this  story,  but  with  a  still  further  removal 
of  the  doctrine  into  the  background,  and  with  a  greater  approxiaiation  to 
the  popular  faith  of  the  Catholics,  is  found  in  the  Recognitions  (avoyi/oxrccr), 
translated  by  Rufinus.  (b)  In  the  first  half  of  this  work,  reference  is  made 
to  another  composition  from  Palestine,  probably  The  Preaching  of  Peter 
(jKi/pvy/xa),  of  which  Peter  was  the  hero.  Of  the  two  epistles  to  James  pre- 
fixed to  the  Homilies,  the  first  was  written  in  the  name  of  Peter,  and  the 
other  in  the  name  of  Clement,  but  in  compliance  with  Peter's  last  directions. 
It  is  not  yet  quite  clear  whether  the  Catholic  Chnrch  attempted  to  make  use 
of  the  historical  portions  of  the  fictitious  Homilies  by  means  of  the  Recog- 
nitions, {c)  or  whether  the  Homilies  were  formed  from  the  Recognitions  for 
party  purposes,  or  whether  both  were  not  independently  formed  out  of  a 
still  older  work,  (d)  In  their  confused  references  to  the  consular  and  first 
bishop  of  Rome,  both  evidently  claim  to  be  the  composition  of  Clement,  who 
sprung  from  the  imperial  family,  and  after  many  unsuccessM  philosophical 
inquiries  after  truth,  found  not  only  peace,  but  the  lost  members  of  his  £unily 
in  Peter's  church.  4)  Jewish  imitations  of  earlier  prophetic  visions  were 
sometimes  used  by  Christians  with  their  own  interpretation,  and  sometimes 
were  imitated  by  them,  in  many  cases  with  a  meaning  hardly  reconcilable 
with  Christianity,  and  in  others  to  complete  the  Messianic  prophecies  by  facts 
from  the  life  of  Jesus,  {e)  Thus  the  Ascension  of  Isaiali  mingles  together 
Jewish- Christian  and  heretical  elements  in  its  two  principal  parts ;  the  Be- 
loved one  descends  from  the  seventh  heaven  to  accomplish  in  human  form  his 
work  on  earth,  and  the  prophet  ascends  that  he  may  behold  the  future  course 
of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  until  the  final  judgment  and  the  glories  of  the 
divine  Father,  and  dies  under  the  saw,  for  and  according  to  his  own 
prophecy.  (/)  The  Testaments  of  the  Twelte  Patriarchs  contain  the  moral 
exhortations  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  on  their  dying  beds  to  the  Jewish  nation. 
The  work  professes  to  have  come  from  a  period  before  the  Mosaic  law,  and 
to  contain  prophecies  of  a  Christ  from  the  tribes  of  Levi  and  Judah,  the 
High  Priest  and  the  King  of  an  everlasting  kingdom,  {g)  Its  fundamental 
principles  indicate  that  it  was  written  by  a  native  Jew  of  the  second  century, 


a)  TA  KXrifA^yriOf  KA^fierrof,  r&u  Hirpov  iwilhifAiuy  KtipvyfidTcoy  ivtrofA'fi.  After  the 
editt  by  Gotelerius  (Patres  app.)  and  Oallandi :  Clem.  Bomani  quae  femntar  Homiliae,  recogn.  A. 
SehwegUr,  Stuttg.  1&17. 

b)  Afier  the  edItt  by  Cotelerlas  and  Gallandi:  9.  Clem.  Bono.  Becognttiones  Bafino  interprete, 
ear.  JT.  O.  Oerador/,  Lpa.  1888. 

e)  D.  V.  Cdlln,  Clementina  in  d.  Hall  EncykL  voL  XYIIL  p.  86aii.  A.  SchUsmannj  d.  Clemen- 
tinen  nebst  den  verwaodten  Schrr.  n.  d.  Ebionltism.  Hamb.  1844.  nt  o,  p.  84. 

d)  A,  ffUffen/dd^  d.  Clem.  Becog.  a.  Homllien,  nach  Urapr.  n.  Inhalt  Jena.  1348.  XUtehl,  alt- 
kath.  K.  p.  1589S.  (making  the  Kerygma  against  Basilides  about  120,  the  Becognitlons  against  Valen- 
tine  abont  140,  and  the  Homilies  against  Marcion  about  160.)  Comp.  JlUgenf.  d.  Evt.  JusL  p.  SOTsa. 
(who  makee  the  Beoogn.  original  only  in  substance.) 

€)  Note  <f,  p.  97.        /)  Ibid,  last  part 

g)  Ibid.  Fabr.  Cod.  pseud.  toL  L  p.  496fl&— J.  Kayaer,  d.  Teet  d.  12  Patr.  (Btraasb.  Beitrr.  Jena. 
1851.  a  8.) 
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but  by  one  who  hnmbly  snbmitted  to  the  counsel  of  Jehovah,  and 
in  the  last  apostle  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  a  chosen  instrament  of  Provi- 
dence, (a)  5)  The  lost  prophecies  ascribed  to  Hystaspes,  an  ancient  Penian 
seer,  gave  the  Asiatic  Christians  a  native  prophet  of  the  MeasBah.  (b)  6)  When 
the  Hellenistic  Jews  appropriated  to  their  own  nse  the  prophetio  voioe  of 
nature,  mythically  personified  among  the  heathen  in  the  Sibyls,  many  Chris- 
tian Sibyllists  arose  to  express  in  this  poetic  form  the  confidence  they  felt  in 
the  ultimate  victory  of  their  cause,  and  their  wrath  toward  evil  men;  and 
the  Christian  apologists  appealed  to  these  divinely  inspired  voices  of  pagan- 
ism as  witnesses  among  the  heathen  themselves  of  eqoal  rank  with  the  Scrip- 
tural prophecies.  The  eight  books  of  the  Sibylline  Oraelea^  gradually  oollectad 
after  the  second  century,  contain  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  heathen,  Jew- 
ish, and  Christian  poems,  the  Christian  commencing  soon  after  the  eruption 
of  Vesuvius  (79),  and  throwing  out  fresh  shoots  until  some  tune  in  the  fifth 
century,  (c)" 

§  90  is  entitled  "  The  Son  of  God,"  and  additional  references  for  it  are : 

*^J.  A.  Domer^  Entwlcklagngesch.  d.  L.  v.  d.  Person  Ghr.  toL  L  is  on  the  flrat  4  oentt  Stottg* 
(1889).  1S4&    (ITcue)  Chr.  Dogm.  p.  201ss.  518as.** 

In  the  sentence  beginning  "  According  to,"  the  little  regard  for  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  qualified  by  the  clause  ^^  except  among  the  Montamsts." 

The  sentence  near  the  middle  of  p.  99,  closing  with  the  word  "  Tertnl- 
lian,"  continues :  "  who  reproached  him  with  having  performed  two  of  the 
devil's  works  in  Rome,  viz.,  driving  away  the  Paraclete,  and  crucifying  the 
Father.  But  Th^odotus  the  Tanner,  who  came  about  the  same  time  from  By- 
zantium to  Rome,  excused  his  denial  of  Christ  by  saying  that  he  only  denied 
a  man,  and  he  was  driven  from  the  Church  by  Victor.  Theodotti^  the 
money-broker,  honored  Melchizedek,  a  heavenly  Redeemer,  more  than  the 
earthly.  Nodus  of  Smyrna,  and  probably  a  presbyter  of  Ephesus,  was  ex- 
cluded from  his  church  (about  200)  as  a  Patripassian,  notwithstanding  his 
denial  of  the  charge,  and  the  charge  itself  is  to  be  explained  only  on  the 
ground  that  he  held  to  the  second  kind  of  Monarchianism.  But  as  Praxeas 
was  favored  by  Victor,  {d)  the  doctrine  of  Noetus,  which  was  propagated  in 
Rome  by  Cloomenes,  was  favored  by  the  bishop  Zephyrinus  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Callistus,  who  regarded  the  Son  as  only  a  human  manifestation  of 
the  Father  by  the  divine  Spirit  in  Christ,  so  that  the  Father  as  such  did  not 
suffer,  except  in  connection  with  the  Son.  Callistus  called  those  presbyters 
who  resisted  him  Ditheists  (d/dcot),  and  they  retorted  against  their  bishop 
that  the  heresy  of  the  Callistines  originated  with  the  principle  of  Heraditus, 
according  to  which  every  thing  may  be  its  opposite.  («)  The  party  of  the 
first  Theodotus  was  distinguished  for  secular  learning,  treated  the  Scriptures 
as  merely  human  productions,  and  was  powerful  enough  to  elevate  a  confts- 
sor  to  the  episcopal  see.    It  was  not  long,  however,  before  their  bishop  was 


a)  Test  Ber^amln  c  11.         b)  Note  *,  p.  97. 

c)  Note  /  p.  97.    a  Alexander,  Par.  1S41.  2  vols.    FHsdlieb,  Lpa.  1953.— /&i<f.  de  odd.  Sfl^IL 
oiBS.  in  nsum  nondam  adhlbitK  Vrat  1847. 

d)  Tertul  adv.  Praz.  &  53.       e)  {Oriffen.  Uaeres.  BefutaL  p.  2798&) 
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attacked  in  the  night  hy  divine  or  episcopal  emissaries,  and  compelled  to  ab- 
dicate at  the  feet  of  Zcphyrinns,  and  Artemon^  who  maintained  that  the  doc- 
trine which  the  apostles  had  preached,  and  which  had  always  prevailed  in 
Rome,  was  that  the  Son  of  the  Virgin  was  saperior  to  all  other  men,  merely 
on  account  of  his  righteousness,  and  that  this  had  been  corrupted  first  under 
Zephyrinns,  was  excommunicated,  (a)  Thus  these  three  contradictory  opin- 
ions were  then  (218-23)  openly  maintained  at  Rome,  but  the  merely  human 
Tiew  had  been  already  condemned,  and  its  opposite  extreme  was  represented 
by  a  bishop  whose  reputation  had  been  tarnished.  In  Arabia  the  bishops 
took  decided  ground  against  their  colleague  Beryllus  of  Bostra,  who  de- 
nied," &c. 

The  sixth  sentence  of  §  92  reads :  *^  All  these  wrote  on  the  same  stand- 
point as  Eusebius,  in  the  spirit  of  the  dominant  Church."  It  is  said  that 
^^Philostorgius  found  and  honored  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  vanquished 
party," — that  *'  Bvagrius  was  mild  in  his  general  judgments,  but  in  his  par- 
ticular application  passionate  for  orthodoxy," — and  that  "  of  the  5  last  books 
of  Kiceph.  CallUt  nothing  now  remains  but  the  table  of  contents." 

To  the  references  for  Chap.  I.  p.  103,  add ; 

**  S.  Chattel^  HIat  de  la  destraction  da  paganisme  dans  Tempire  d'orient  Par.  1850.** 

For  §  93 : 

•*  J:  BurekhardU  d.  Zeit  Const  d.  Or.  Basel  185a*' 

Near  the  middle  of  p.  103 :  '^  the  consulting  of  oracles  as  well  as  the  of- 
fering of  sacrifices  was  prohibited,  but  inefifectually," — and  ^^  the  emperor 
stamped  upon  his  coins  not  only  the  emblems  of  Christ  but  of  Apollo." 

For  §  94  an  additional  reference  is  made  to 

**  F.  Straus9t  der  Bomantiker  a.  d.  Throne  o.  Jalian  d.  Abtr.  Manh.  1847.** 

And  for  §  98  to 

«  JTffeU  d.  Akten  d.  erston  allg.  Syn.  zu  Nic  (Th.  Qoartalsch.  1851.  IL  1.)    Ibid.  Entsteh.  n.  Cha- 
raktertot  d.  Arlan.  (Ibid.  H.  2.)  ** 

To  the  second  sentence  of  §  102  it  is  added,  that  Arius  thought  the  Son 
of  God  "  might  also  be  adored  as  (jod." 

Substitute  for  the  word  "question,"  after  the  middle  of  p.  112:  "matter 
which  threatened  to  thwart  his  two  great  aims,  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and 
of  the  empire." 

It  is  said  (p.  114)  that  Aetius  and  Eunomius  "  denied  that  Christ  pos- 
sessed any  und&rived  divine  nature," — ^in  §  104,  that  Marcellus  "  declared  that 
the  Logos  was  the  eternal  wisdom  of  God,  and  manifested  itself  as  the  power 
which  created  the  world,  but  did  not  become  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God 
xmtil  the  Incarnation,"  &c. — and  that  his  deposition  was  "  at  Constantinople." 

In  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  dd,  p.  115,  instead  of  "  a  sensuous  na- 
ture," read :  "  the  mere  incarnation  of  the  Logos." 

The  sentences  at  the  top  of  p.  117  are  changed,  and  read :  "  The  whole 
theological  literature  was  under  the  direction  of  two  schools ;  that  of  Alex- 

45 
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andria,  with  the  new  tendency  which  it  received  daring  the  eodesiastktl 
controversies,  and  that  which  had  recently  sprang  np  at  Antioeh,  In  the 
former  prevailed  an  earnest  effort  to  comprehend  in  one  the  finite  and  the 
infinite,  an  allegorical  mode  of  interpretation,  the  general  spirit  of  Origen, 
though  "  &c.  From  the  Alexandrian  school  proceeded  ^^  none  bat  the*repre- 
sentatives  of  the  theology  which  had  then  become  ascendant  in  the  GharcL" 
AtTuinasius  (middle  of  p.  117)  ^^wos  full  of  wrath  against  all  who  wished 
to  rend  the  indivisible  coat  of  Christ." — Bcml  the  Great  was  "  the  admirer 
of  Libanias  as  well  as  of  St.  Anthony." — Synentu  (2d  sentence  in  §  107) 
^^  was  powerfully  impressed  by  the  principles  of  Ohristianity,  bnt  remained  a 
faithful  disciple  of  Hypatia." 

For  the  first  word  of  §  108,  read  "  Many." 

Add  to  the  references  for  "  III.  The  Pelagian  Oontroversy." 

"«7b.  G^cken,  Hist  semipelaglanbtni  antiquisa.  (till  434.)  Gott  1826.  4.  J.  G.  Voifft,  De  thaorte 
AnpiutinUna,  SemipeL  et  Synergist.  Goett  1829.  Lentaen,  de  PeUtglanor.  doctr.  pfrineipUai  CokA. 
1888.    J:  Z.  JUcoH  ^  I^  d.  Pel  Lp&  1842.'* 

To  those  for  §  110  : 

"  Pwiidulaiy  nist  de  S.  Aug.  Uebem  y.  Harter.  SchaflTh.  184Su.  S  toIi." 

§§111  and  112  are  arranged  in  one  section,  and  entitled:  '^  Angasdnism 
and  Semipelagianism." 

Nestorius  (p.  126,  after  "orthodoxy  ")  "  attacked  the  honor  paid  to  a 
mother  of  Gk)d  as  a  new  paganism." 

After  "  epistle  "  (4th  line,  p.  128)  :  "  Christ  is  one  person,  in  hia  divinity 
eternally  from  the  Father,  in  his  humanity  from  the  virgin  mother  of  God, 
with  two  natures,  inseparable  but  without  confusion,"  &c. 

§§  121  and  122  are  united  and  entitled  :  "  The  Roman  Empire." 

Before  the  last  sentence  of  §  122 :  "  For  although  in  the  East  the  emperor 
himself  was  looked  upon  as  invested  with  a  kind  of  sacerdotal  character,  the 
people  regarded  it "  &c. 

After  the  first  sentence  of  §  123  :  "It  took  from  slavery  its  confidence  in 
its  own  equity,  and  every  act  of  manumission  was  encouraged  by  the  Church 
as  a  work  of  piety :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge the  owners  of  slaves  as  Christians  wore  rejected,  slaves  were  admonished 
to  render  obedience  for  God^s  sake,  and  masters  to  regard  their  slaves  as 
brethren  redeemed  by  the  same  price  as  themselves."  (a) 

After  "  protection  "  (line  8,  p.  138)  :  "  Laws  were  enacted  to  sustain  the 
sacredness  of  marriage,  but  the  old  Roman  penal  laws  against  coelibaoy  were 
abolished  even  in  the  time  of  Constantino." 

The  sentences  at  the  foot  of  p.  139  should  read :  "  Institutions  of  benevo- 
lence of  every  kind  to  mitigate  the  miseries  of  a  gradually  decaying  sodal 
condition  originated  in  the  Church.  Q>)    Its  wealth  contributed  to  its  power 


a)  Oreg.  M.  Ep.  VI,  12.  Ohryaoti.  ad  Pbilem.  (voL  II.  p.  77&)  Ilier.  ad  MaraeL  Epi  Ml— a«& 
Oangr.  caa.  S,—Nean<Ur,  Denkw.  yoL  II.  p.  15868.  [Memorials  of  Chr.  life,  tranaL  bj  R^lsmi, 
Lond.  1852.  ix  805.]  MoehUr,  Aufheb.  d.  Sklav.  darch  d.  Chrbtonth.  in  d.  erstea  15  Jhh.  (Tab.  Qvfl^ 
•talsch.  1884.  H.  1.) 

h)  B.  Chattel^  Etados  hlaL  sar  rinfluenco  de  la  charite  danmt  lea  premiers  aledes  ehr^  Par.  189i 
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and  freedom.    The  management  of  its  fands  was  nnder  the  raperintendence 
of  the  bishop  through  a  steward  (oiVovo/xor),  the  distribution — ^"  &c. 

The  application  of  the  2d  sentence  in  §  126,  shoold  be  limited  to  "  the 
East." 

The  sentence  beginning  in  the  6th  line  from  the  foot  of  p.  140  should  com- 
mence :  *^  In  the  fourth  century  female  presbyters  disappear,  (a)  and  the  ordi- 
nation of  deaconesses,*'  &c. 

The  sentence  before  the  last  on  p.  142  should  read :  ^'  On  account  of  these 
divisions  the  council  of  Sardica  (347)  committed  to  Julius,  Bishop  of  Rome, 
a  judicial  cognizance  of  the  reception  of  appeals  in  the  case  of  bishops.  But 
when  this  decree  was  presented  to  the  African  Ohurch  as  a  regulation  coming 
from  the  Nicaean  Synod,  it  reflised  obedience,  and  threatened  every  one  who 
should  appeal  to  any  ecclesiastical  authority  beyond  the  sea.''  (h) 

Before  "  Synods  "  in  lino  2d,  p.  148,  insert  "  first," 

In  the  last  sentence  on  p.  145,  Gregory  is  said  to  have  improved  Ohurch 
music  "  by  simplifying  its  style,  and  by  his  school." 

After  "  charms  "  in  the  last  line  of  p.  147 :  "  the  Ohurch  contended  con- 
tinually against  superstitions  derived  from  paganism,  but  unconscious  of  their 
origin."  (c) 

Before  "  The  Church,"  line  10th,  p.  148  :  «  The  Ohristian  duty  of  bene- 
ficence which  was  even  then  performed  with  a  munificent  generosity,  was 
enforced  by  preachers  on  communistic  principles,  appealing  to  the  avarice  of 
men."  (d)  After  "  Spirit,"  a  few  sentences  beyond :  "  and  even  the  old  idea  of 
the  millennial  kingdom  had  to  yield  to  the  interpretation,  that  it  meant  only 
the  spiritual  influence  of  the  gospel."  (e) 

The  2d  sentence  of  §  184  reads:  ^^The  necessity  of  some  fellowship 
brought  the  hermits  together  in  a  community  of  neighboring  huts  (Xavpa)." 
Instead  of  "  Amun  in  the  desert  of  Nitra "  in  the  next  sentence,  insert : 
**  Macarius  in  the  Sketic  desert."  (/) 

The  date  near  the  foot  of  p.  160  should  be  "  422." 

^'  Add  to  the  sentence  ending  on  line  7,  p.  152 :  ^'  and  in  the  African 
Church  offerings  for  the  dead  wore  laid  upon  their  graves,"  (g) — ^and  to  the 
last  sentence  of  the  same  section :  ^*-  seeking  edification  from  the  vestiges  of 
past  ages."  (h) 

Add  to  the  references  for  §  189  : 

**J.Z.  Zmtermann,  die  antiken  a.  chr.  BafllUken.  Lps.  1847.  J.  Kreuim'^  d.  chr.  EBao,  s.  Oeoch. 
Sjmbolik,  BildnereL  Bonn.  1851.  2  vols.— jP.  Kugler^  HB.  d.  Geeoh.  d.  Malerei  s.  Constantin.  2  ed. 
BrL  1847.  vol.  I.  p.  1-107." 

a)  Ootit.  Laodlc  can.  11. 

V)  Cone.  Afric  Ep.  ad.  Bonl£  {Constant  p.  1018s.)  Cone,  MiUvU,  can.  22.  {Oodeaa  eann,  Bcc 
JJric.  c  23. 

e)  Syn.  Jnill  c.  CI.  62.  65.    Comp.  Chastely  Destruct  da  Pagan,  p.  80908. 

d)  Chryw9t.  Horn.  In  Act  IL  24.    (0pp.  vol  IX.  p.  98.) 

€)  Aug.  De  civ.  Dei  XX,  468. 

/)  Macarii  Aegyptii  Epp.,  Homiliaram  luci,  preces,  ed.  JZ  t7.  Floai^  OdL  1S50.  Compi  TUcKer^ 
dor/^  Reise  in  d.  Or.  vol  I.  p.  119*. 

g)  Attg.  Confess^  VI,  2. 

A)  Already  Kus,  YI,  1 1.— Itinerarinm  Hierosolymttanam,  a.  883.— 1/[  IT.  Heidtgger^  de  peregrina- 
tlonlb.  rel.  Tar.  167a    Rohimon^  Palestine,  vol.  II.  p.  2088s. 
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The  last  daiise  of  the  2d  sentenoe  in  this  section  ia  limited  to  ^^  the  West- 
ern Church." 

Before  the  last  clause  of  the  8d  sentence,  insert :  ^^  the  central  portion 
elevated  ahout  the  height  of  the  windows  above  the  side  aisles,"  &c. 

Before  the  last  dause  of  the  5th  sentenoe  insert :  ^^  where  monuments 
were  nsoally  erected,"  &c. 

A  few  sentences  after,  ^^  the  Roman  temple-form,"  should  read :  ^  built  in 
the  form  of  the  Rotunda  for  temples  and  baths." 

After  "  Sahator^^^  line  2,  p.  156 :  ^'  surrounded  with  emblems  of  the  sal- 
vation of  man,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  apostles,  whose  countenances  were 
serious  and  dignified,  and  whose  persons  were  in  the  ancient  Roman  oostume. 
In  the  seventh  century,  however,  this  style  ceased  to  be  popular,  for  then  a 
general  decline  took  place  in  all  the  arts,  and  the  Byzantine  style  which  origi- 
nated in  Constantinople,  and  showed  a  sympathy  with  this  corruption,  pre- 
vailed with  its  inherited  skilfolness,  but  its  complete  want  of  nature." 

After  "  chosen  "  in  line  7tb,  p.  156,  the  sentence  continues :  "  and  Chris- 
tian and  pagan  symbols  were  mingled  together,  especially  in  the  reliefs  of  the 
sarcophagi."  (a) 

After  the  1st  sentence  of  §  142 :  "  At  its  foundation  lay  also  the  question 
which  had  then  become  so  prominent,  whether  the  whole  influence  of  the 
priesthood  was  derived  from  the  personal  character  of  its  members,  or  from 
the  general  grace  communicated  through  their  order." 

The  first  sentence  of  §  143  :  ^^  Auditts  (Udo)  broke  off  from  the  Cliurch 
in  Mesopotamia  because  it  would  not  listen  to  the  exhortations  to  repentance 
which  the  zealous  layman  gave  it,"  &c. 

After  the  last  sentence  in  §  148  :  "  A  class  of  persons  who  arrogantly 
called  themselves  ApastolicaU  (also  *A7roraicTiKoi),  from  their  little  comer  in 
Asia  Minor  claimed  to  be  the  only  true  Church,  and  held  out  no  hope  to 
those  who  possessed  property  or  lived  in  marriage.  They  agreed  substantially 
with  the  tendency  which  proceeded  from  EmtatMus^  the  honored  Bishop  of 
Sebaste,  according  to  which  there  was  no  special  merit  in  martyrdom,  which 
proudly  or  restlessly  separated  from  the  great  Church,  and  wore  finally  cut 
off  from  it  at  the  Synod  of  Oangra  (between  362  and  370)." 

An  additional  reference  for  §  144 : 

**  Epiph,  haer.  62.    A  uffwt-  luter.  81.'' 

After  the  1st  sentence  of  §  144:  "Their  worship  reminds  one  of  the 
Adamites^  who  were  followers  of  a  pupil  of  Carpocrates,  and  were  first  men- 
tioned during  the  last  part  of  the  fourth  century,  under  the  imputation,  by 
common  report,  of  wishing  in  their  grotto  churches  to  bring  back  a  state  of 
paradisiac  innocence,  by  means  of  a  paradisiac  style  of  dress.  They  there- 
fore rejected  all  relations  founded  upon  distinctions  of  sex.  The  condemna- 
tion of  the  Priscillianists  was  obtained  at  the  synod."  &c. 

After  "  letters  "  in  2d  line  of  §  147  :  "  and  in  the  modern  legislation." 
In  the  middle  of  p.  164 :  "Thor  is  the  god  of  thunder  wHb  overcomes 


a)  Piper,  Oi^h.  d.  Osterfestes.  (Berl.  1&15.)  toL  L  jx  88.  TTas. 
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Winter  and  all  the  powers  of  natore  hostile  to  man,  and  is  the  hero  who  is 
especially  the  friend  of  the  people." 

After  ^'  unmolested,"  line  4th,  p.  166 :  ^*  The  conquerors  revered  a  saint 
like  Severiniu  (d.  about  481)  of  unknown  origin,  who,  without  official  dig- 
nity, but  claiming  to  act  by  the  divine  command,  with  an  extensive  spirit- 
ual influence,  ameliorated  the  miseries  of  the  national  migrations  in  the 
countries  along  the  Danube.    The  German — "  &c. 

After  *'  sect,"  in  the  last  sentence  of  §  158 :  "  some  sought  martyrdom 
by  reviling  Mohammed,  others  despaired  of  Christ,"  &c. 
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